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JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 
q By Pau Bake, 
Author of “School and the World,” “ The Tico Chums," “ Sigurd the Viking,” ete, 
CHAPTER I. 
5 lage advent of Christmas is a great event to a boy, and I find no diffi- 


culty in recollecting how eagerly I used to count the days to the 
25th of December. But I do not find it so easy to remember how I 


“In a moment we were mixed up.” 
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spent each Christmas day. One was 
memorable on account of its bringing in 
its train my first pair of skates: another 
because I was ill, and could not eat any 
adding (ah! that was a bitter time!) 
Ent my recollection is hazy as to many of 
the details of these much desired festivities. 
But I shall never forget a certain Christ- 
mas when I was fourteen years old; a 
long time ago now! 

I was living at Braybridge with my 
bachelor uncle, Dr. Durrant. My parents 
had died some years before, and my 
uncle had kindly undertaken to bring me 
up, and I’m afraid he had no easy task. 
He was a kind, cheery man of about forty ; 
to me he appeared almost an old man, but 
in reality he was in the prime of life. We 
lived in a comfortable, old-fashioned house 
in Fore Street, with a big garden and 
orchard behind. At the side of the house 
was a yard with coach-house and stables, 
separated from the street by u wall with 
two large wooden doors. Our household 
consisted of my uncle, myself, Hannah 
the cook, Jane the housemaid, and John, 
the coachman and factotum. 

The weather had been cold from the 
beginning of December: a good desl of 
snow had fallen, followed by hard frosts. 
Consequently the roads were in a terrible 
state ; and those whose business rendered 
‘tb necessary for them to drive had plenty 
of stories to tell of adventures in drilts and 
accidents of all sorts. 

My uncle had enough to do that winter. 
Of course the bad weather caused illness, 
and whatever the state of the roads he had 
to make his way somehow over them. 
Several times I was awakened in the 
night by hearing the front-door bell ring. 
Sometimes I lay awake long enough to 
hear John put the grey pony Jake into 
the trap, whilst Nep gave a sleepy 
bark. Then the yard door would slam 
after them as they drove silently away 
over the snow to some distant farm. I 
used to cuddle closer to the pillow and 
resolve that I would never be a doctor. 

One morning uncle was not down to 
breakfast. This was not unusual in the 
winter, for sometimes he was unable to get 
back after a night visit till late, but this 
morning his knife and fork were not 
laid. 

“ Where’s uncle ?” I demanded of Jane. 

“ He's in bed; you'd best go up and see 
him.” 

“ What's the matter with him?” 

“He's hurted hisself: the trap turned 
over last night.” replied Jane. 

I ran upstairs and found uncle in bed, 
though he was on the point of getting up. 
He had already had breakfast. 

“Oh, it's nothing,” he said in reply to 
my inquiries. “Jake slipped on a frozen 
puddle and our off wheel went into the 
ditch : I was pitched out and hit my hand, 
that's all.” 

“ But the trap ?"’ I asked. 

“Ah yes, that’s in the ditch and will 
have to stay there for an hour or two. 
I'm going up to see the damage sometime 
this morning.” 

“Can I come too?" I inquired eagerly. 

“Oh yes, if you like.” 

I thought uncle took the matter very 
calmly, and went to sce John, uncle's 
groom and coachman rolled into one. 
John was still more calin; his only view 
of the accident was an optimistic one. 
“Lucky it happened as it did,” he said, 
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his ruddy, clean-shaven countenance as 
imperturbable as ever. 

I tried to point out that to run into a 
ditch and damage a trap, to say nothing 
of the injury to uncle's hand, was scarcely 
an event to be called lucky. 

But John would not listen to reason. 
“Lookee here, Master Tom,’’ he re- 
marked ; “ I’ve drove that pony over the 
worstest roads you ever see for more than 
a fortnight and he’s never been down on 
his knees yet. When he does come to 
grief all that happens is a spoke broke 
or so, and we walks home comfortable. 
Why, we might have looked to having our 
bones broke with all this frost about, and 
the trap kicked to matchwood. Well then, 
it’s lucky we didn't. that’s what I say.” 

Jake shook his head as if he were in 
unison with John. He looked none the 
worse for his spill, and munched his oats 
with so much content that I half believed 
he knew that the recent accident would 
have the result of lessening his labours for 
@ day or two. 

It was eleven o'clock before we set out, 
and nearly twelve when we arrived at the 
scene of the accident. Some small boys 
from a neighbouring village were standing 
round the trap and possibly enjoying 
themselves, although they were blue with 
cold. We made them warmer by getting 
them to help right the trap, which was 
lying half in the ditch. 

“Humph!” said uncle, when it was 
fairly in the road; “it’s worse than I 
thought. I’m afraid that wheel won't be 
good for much again, John.” 

“Nor the axletree, sir,” said John; 
“ there's a nasty crack along it.” 

This was more serious, especially as 
our town did not boast a wheelwright, and 
it would be necessary to send to Melbury 
for a new wheel and axle. 

“Meantime I shall have to hire old 
Gunn’s musty fourwheeler,” said uncle 
ruefully. “I wonder how Jake will enjoy 
tooling that about.” 

We were about half way home when an 
idea struck him. 

“Ah! I've got it!” he cried. “Tom, 
my boy, did you ever ride in a sleigh?” 

“ No, uncle; but I should like to.” 

“So you shall. We can knock together 
the runners in a couple of hours, put the 
body of the trap on them, and there we 
are; travelling ten miles an hour, and 
twice as safe as in that high gig. You 
see, my boy, we shall spin along like a 
steam engine.” 

I was delighted with the idea, uncle was 
enthusiastic, though John was not con- 
vinced the idea was a good one. How- 
ever, he offered 1f0 open objection and 
worked loyally at making the sledge. It 
was of very simple construction; at first 
it had not even metal runners, but these 
were added when the blacksmith had had 
time to make them. 

Jake looked dubiously at the strange 
machine when he was led out to be 
harnessed to it. He smelt the cushions 
of the gig; they were all right; but he 
seemed uneasy about the harness, and the 
lowness of the whole affair was mys- 
terious. Fortunately, he was a good, 
steady old pony, and not likely to begin 
larking on his own account just because 
things were a little strange at first. 

Nep, our big retriever, seemed still 
more at a loss to comprehend the change, 
and barked with unusual energy when we 


set out, bounding around the sleigh as if 
he were six months old instead of six 
years. The populace turned out in force 
to see us make our experimental trip, and 
gave a cheer as we made our way care- 
fully down Fore Street. Jake stepped along 
gingerly but steadily ; uncle sat on the 
box with me at his side ; John was behind 
with his fect almost touching the ground, 
trying hard to look dignified in his unac- 
customed position. It was the first time 
that a sleigh had been seen in Bray- 
bridge, and many a boy followed us ex- 
citedly till we were over the bridge which 
spans the Bray and unites the two parts 
of the town. Some even followed us as 
far as the gaunt red Union on the road 
to Crompton. 

Then uncle shook the reins, Jake 
whisked his tail, and in a few minutes we 
had left the boys behind. It was a good 
level piece of road, well covered with 
hard snow, and we sped along famously. 

“Isn't it fine, uncle?’ I exclaimed. 

“Not at all bad, but this is the easy 
part of it. Wait till we come to a 
corner.” 

I noticed him slacken speed a good 
deal as we came to the sign-post, but even 
then we turned into the Plimley road 
with a swirl that nearly threw me off my 
seat. It was clear that a sleigh required 
some handling. 

All went well till we reached Crawley 
Hill, where the road had been cut up by 
the brakes of waggons, and the snow did 
not lie go evenly as on the level ground. 
Jake tried to pull us up, but slipped so 
often that I thought he would be down 
every minute. 

«“ Jump down, John,” said uncle; “ he's 
got the snow balled under his fect.” 

“Sure enough, sir,” acquiesced John, 
pulling out a clasp knife and setting to 
work to clear Jake’s hoofs. Even then 
the pony did not make good progress, so 
we got down and walked. Then the 
sleigh rode lightly enough, and Jake 
made nothing of it. 

“TI must call in at a cottage at 
Crawley,” said uncle; “you wait for me, 
and then we must be getting back.” 

I ran up and down to keep warm; 
John sitting upright on the box, the 
admired of all the inhabitants. Jake was 
in a cloud of steam, but pleasantly con- 
scious of exciting so much curiosity. 

“ Doctor's lost the wheels, ain't he?" 
said a villager to John. “ What's become 
of ‘em? 

“ Left °em at home,” was John’s short 
reply. 

“What d'ye call that sort of kerridge?”” 
asked another. 

“We calls it a sleigh,” replied John. 

“Slay 2? who does it slay?” retorted 
the mar, who was the village wit; * them 
that’s fools enough to ride in ‘un? ” 

John disdained to reply, and soon after 
uncle made his reappearance. He turned 
the sleigh round slowly and we set off 
home. 

“We'll go down that hill quicker than. 
we came up,” said uncle. “ Hold on tight, 
and I'll let Jake have a trot.” 

There was no need to encourage old 
Jake; he knew well enough when his 
nose was towards the stable door, and 
always made the best of his way there. 
When we came to the hill he began to 
trot rapidly down, as hoe was accustomed 
to do, for the hill was not very steep. 


“Steady!” cried uncle, as we swept 
along. “Gently, old boy!” 

But Jake was started, and could not 
well stop, for his hoofs were balled again 
and he slipped if he tried to stop. John 
turned round a little anxiously and asked 
if he should step out. 

“ Better not try,” replied uncle ; “ we're 
going too fast. We shall be all right in a 
minute.” 

It is not safe to prophesy before you 
know. There was a waggon in sight not 
far ahead; uncle tried hard to pull in 
Jake a bit, and Jake obeyed as well as he 
could. Put though he “slowered,” the 
sleigh flew on as fast as ever, for it had 
no brake, and in a moment we were 
mixed up with Jake’s flanks and heels. 
Before we knew what had happened we 
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were all lying in a snowdrift at the side 
of the road, the sleigh overturned and 
Jake standing at right angles to the gig, 
looking very astonished. 

We were up in a minute or so, scram- 
bling to our feet unhurt though half- 
choked with snow. 

“No damage, I hope?” said uncle. 

“T'm all right, uncle,” I said, 

“So’m I, sir,” said John as he tried to 
knock his hat into shape again. ‘“ Woa, 
Jake!” 

But Jake was perfectly quiet, though 
he had a trace between his legs. 

“Two spills in a week!” exclaimed 
uncle, “and I’ve not had one for ten 
years. Well, it’s partly my own fault for 
not thinking of fixing a brake of some 
sort on this rattletrap. We must knock 
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something together before we make ap- 
other trip.”” 

“It's lucky we were all sitting so low,” 
I said; “if we'd been in the gig going at 
that rate we shouldn't have come off so 
easy.” 

“ Well, I think we came off easy enough 
as it was,” laughed uncle, as he stepped 
into his seat. ‘ Now remember, John, 
not a word of this when we get back, or 
we shall be laughed out of the town.” 

We promised secrecy, and as_ tho 
waggon in the distance had turned down 
a lane just before we went over, there 
was no witness of our mishap, which had 
after all its comical side. 

But the next ride I had in the sleigh 
had no comicality about it. 

(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 
MYSTERY. 


By Jures Verne, 
«The Clipper of the 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gor' 
Cloud: 


CHAPTER I. 


CLaupIus BoMBARNAC, 
Special Correspondent, 
“ Twentieth Century,” 
Tiflis, Transcaucasia. 


uc is the address of the telegram T 
found on the 13th of May when I 
arrived at Tiflis. 

This is what the telegram said: 

“ As the matters in hand will terminate 
on the 15th instant, Claudius Bombarnac 
will repair to Uzun Ada, a port on tho 
east coast of the Caspian. There he will 
take the train by the direct Grand Trans- 
asiatic between the European frontier and 
the capital of the Celestial Empire. Ho 
will transmit his impressions in the way 
of news, interviewing remarkable people 
on the road, and report the most trivial 
incidents by letters or telegram as necessity 
dictates. The ‘Twentieth Century ’ tr 
to the zeal, intelligence, activity, and tact 
of its correspondent, who can draw 011 its 
bankers to any extent he may deem neces- 
sary.” 

It was the very morning I had arrived 
at Tiflis with the intention of spend 
three weeks there in a visit to the Geor: 
provinces for the benefit of my news) 
and also I hoped for that of its readers. 

Here was the unexpected, indeed; the 
uncertainty of a special correspondent’s 
life. 

At this time the Russian railways had 
been connected with the line betweca 
Poti, Tiflis, and Baku. After a long and 
interesting run through the Southern 
Russian provinees I had crossed the 


Caucasus, and imagined I was to have 
little rest in the capital of Transcaucasia. 
And here was the imperious administration 
of the “Twentieth Century” giving me 
only half a day’s halt in thistown! Thad 
hardly arrived before I was obliged to bo 
off again without unstrapping my port- 
manteau! But what would you have? 
We must bow to the exigencies of special 
correspondence—to the needs of tho 
modern interview ! 

} But all the same T hod been carefully 
studying this Transcaucasian district, and 
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was well provided with geographic and 
ethnologic memoranda. Perhaps it may 
be as well for you to know that the fur cap, 
in the shape of a turban, which forms the 
head gear of the mountaineers and 
cossacks, is called a “ papakha,” that the 
overcoat gathered in at the waist, over 
which the cartridge belt is hung, is called 
a “ teherkeska ”’ by some and “ bechmet” 
by others! Be prepared to assert that the 
Georgians and Armenians wear a sugar- 
loaf hat, that the merchants wear a 
“ touloupa,” a sort of sheepskin cape, that 
the Kurd and Parsee still wear the 
“bourka,” a cloak in a material something 
like plush which is always waterproofed. 

And of the head gear of the Georgian 
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onris,’’ violins, which are played upright, 
“dimplipitos,” ,a kind of cymbals which 
rattle like hail on a window-pane. 

Know that the “schaska”’ is a sword 
hung from a bandolier trimmed with studs 
and silver embroidery, that the “ kindjall ” 
or “ kandijar’’ is a dagger worn in the 
belt, that the armament of the soldiers of 
the Caucasus is completed by a long 
Damascus gun ornamented with bands 
of chiselled metal. 

Know that the “ tarantass ” is a sort of 
berline hung on five pieces of rather 
elastic wood between wheels placed rather 
wide apart and of moderate height; that 
this carriage is driven by a “ yemtchik,” 
on the front seat, who has three horses, to 


‘“ When is there a train for Baku?’ 


ladies, the “ tassakravi,” composed of a 
light ribbon, a woollen veil, a piece of 
muslin round such lovely faces : and their 
gowns of startling colours, with the wide 
open sleeves, their under-skirts fitted to the 
figure, their winter cloak of ‘velvet, 
trimmed with fur and silver gimp, their 
summer mantle of white cotton, the 
“tchadre,” which they tie tight on the 
neck—all those fashions in fact so care- 
fully entered in my notebook: what shall 
ae of them ? 

Learn then that their national orchestras 
are composed of “zournas,’’ which are 
shrill flutes, “salamouris,” which are 
squeaky clarinets, mandolines with copper 
strings twanged with a feather, “ tchian- 


whom is added a postillion, the “ falétre,” 
when it is necessary to hire a fourth 
horse from the “smatritel,” who is the 
postmaster on the Caucasian roads. 
Know then that the verst is two-thirds 
of a mile, that the different nomadic 
peoples of the governments of Trans- 
caucasia are composed of Kalmucks, 
descendants of the Eleuthes, fifteen thou- 
sand, Kirghizes of Mussulman origin, 
eight thousand, Koundrof Tartars eleven 
hundred, Sartof Tartars a hundred and 
twelve, Nogais eight thousand five hun- 
dred, Turkomans nearly four thousand. 
And thus, after having so minutely 
absorbed my Georgia, here was this ukase 
obliging me to abandon it! And Ishould 


not.even have time to visit Mount Ararat 
or publish my impressions of a journey in 
Transcaucasia, losing a thousand lines of 
copy at the least, and for which I had at 
my disposal. the 32,000 words of my 
language actually recognised by the 
French Academy ! 

It-was hard, but there was no way out 
of it. And to begin with, at what o’clock 
did the train for Tiflis start from the 
Caspian ? ed . : 

The station at Tiflis is the junction of 
three lines of railway :_ the western line 
ending at Poti on the Black Sea, where 
the passengers land coming from Europe, 
the eastern line which ends at Baku, 
where the passengers embark. to cross the 
Caspian, and the line which the Russians 
have just made for a length of about a 
hundred miles between Ciscaucasia and 
Transcaucasia, from Vladikarkaz to Tiflis, 
crossing the Arkhot range at a height of 
four thousand five hundred feet, and 
which connects the Georgian capital with 
the railways of Southern Russia. 

I went to the railway station at a run, 
and rushed into the departure office. 

“ When is there a train for Baku?” I 
asked. 

“You are going to Baku?’ answered 
the clerk. 

And from his trap-door he gave me one 
of those looks, more military than civil, 
which are invariably found under the peak 
of a Muscovite cap. 

“T think so,” said I, perhaps a little 
sharply, “ that is, if it is not forbidden to 
go to Baku.” 

“No,” he replied drily ; “ that is, if you 
are provided with a proper passport.” 

“T will have a proper passport, 
replied to this ferocious functionary, who, 
like all the others in Holy Russia, seemed 
to me an intensified gendarme. 

Then I again asked what time the train 
left for Baku. 

“ Six o'clock to-night.” 

“ And when does it get there?” 

“ Seven o'clock in the morning.” 

“Ts that in time to catch the boat for 
Uzun Ada?" 

“Tn time.” 

And the man at the trap-door replied 
to my salute by a salute of mechanical 
precision. 

The question of passport did not trouble 
me. The French consul would know how 
to give me all the references required by 
the Russian administration. 

Six o’clock to-night, and it is already 
nine o'clock in the morning! Bah! 
When certain guide-books tell you how 
to explore Paris in two days, Rome in 
three days, and London in four days, it 
would be rather curious if I could not do 
Titlis in half a day. Either one is a 
correspondent or one is not! 

It goes without saying that my news- 
paper would not have sent me to Russia 
if I could not speak fluently in Russian, 
English, and German. To require a 
newspaper man to know the few thousand 
languages which are used to express 
thought in the five parts of the world 
would be too much; but with the three 
languages above named, and French 
added, one can go far across the two con- 
tinents. It is true, there is Turkish, of 
which I had picked up a few phrases, and 
there is Chinese, of which I did not 
understand a single word. But I had no 
fear of remaining dumb in Turkestan and 


the Celestial Empire. There would be 
interpreters on the road, and I did not 
expect to lose a detail of my run on the 
Grand Transasiatic. I knew how to see, 
and see I would. Why should I hide. it 
from myself? I am one of those who 
think that everything here below can 
serve as copy for a newspaper man; that 
the earth, the moon, the sky, the universe 
were only made as fitting subjects for 
newspaper articles, and that my pen was 
in no fear of a holiday on the road. 

Before starting off round Tiflis let us 
have done with this passport business. 
Fortunately I had no need for a “ poder- 
ojnaia,” which was formerly indispensable 
to whoever travelled in Russia. That 
was in the time of the couriers, of the 
post-horses, and thanks to its powers that 
official exeat cleared away all difficulties, 
assured the most rapid relays, the most 
amiable civilities from the postillions, the 
greatest rapidity of transport, and that to 
such a pitch that a well-recommended 
traveller could traverse in eight days five 
hours, the two thousand seven hundred 
versts which separate Tiflis from Peters- 
burg. But what difliculties there were in 
procuring that passport ! 

A mere permission to moye about 
would do for to-day, a certificate attesting, 
in a certain way, that you are not a 
murderer or even a political criminal, 
that youare what is called an honest man 
in a civilised country. Thanks to the 
assistance I received from our consul at 
Tiflis, I was soon all in due order with 
the Muscovite authorities. 

It was an affair of two hours and two 
roubles. I then devoted myself entirely, 
eyes, ears, legs, to the exploration of the 
Georgian capital, without taking a guide, 
for guides are a horror to me. It is true 
that I should have been capable of guiding 
no matter what stranger through the 
mazes of this capital which I had so 
carefully studied beforehand. That is a 
natural gift. , 

Here is what I recognised as I wan- 
dered about at hazard. First there was the 
“douma,” which is the town hall wehre 
the “golova” or mayor resides; if you 
had done me the honour to accompany 
me, I would have taken you to the pro- 
menade of Krasnoia-Gora on the left bank 
of the Koura, the Champs-Elysées of the 
place, something like the Tivoli of Copen- 
hagen, or the fair of the Belleville boule- 
vard, with its “ Katchélis,” delightful 
seesaws, the artfully managed undulations 
of which will make you sea-sick. And 
everywhere amid the confusion of market 
booths the women in holiday costume, 
moving about with faces uncovered, both 
Georgians and Armenians, thereby show: 
ing that they are Christians. 

As to the men, they are Apollos of. the 
Belvedere, not so simply clothed, having 
the air of princes,.and I should like to 
know if they are not so. Are they not 
descended from them? But I wil} 
genealogise later on. Let. us continue 
our exploration at full stride. A minute 
lost is ten lines of correspondence, and 
ten lines of correspondence is—that de- 
pends on the generosity of the newspaper 
and its managers. 

Quick to the grand caravanserai. 
There you will find the caravans from all 
points of the Asiatic continent. Here is 
one just coming in, composed of Armenian 
merchants. There is one going out, 
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formed ‘of traders in Persia and Russian 
Turkestan. I should like to arrive with 
one and depart with the other. That is 
not possible, and I am sorry for it. Since 
the establishment of the ‘Transasiatic 
railways, it is not often that you can 
meet with those interminable and pic- 
turesque lines of horsemen, pedestrians, 
horses, camels, asses, carts. Bah! I have 
no fear that my journey across Central 
Asia will fail for want of interest. A 
special correspondent of the “ Twentieth 
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The little portntanteau I can carry in my 
hand, the bag slung across my shoulders, 
and a/travelling suit will be enough for 
‘me. Linen ?: J will get it on the road, 
in English fashion. 

. Let.us stop in front of the famous baths 
of Tiflis,.the thermal waters of which 
attaina temperature of 60 deg., centigrade. 
There you will find in use the highest 
development ‘of massage, the suppling of 
the spine, the cracking of the joints. I 
remember what was said by our great 
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Century” will know how to make it in- 
teresting. « 

Here now are the bazaars with the 
thousand products of Persia, China, 
Turkey, Siberia, Mongolia. There is a 
profusion of the fabrics of Teheran, Shiraz, 
Kandahar, Kabul, carpets marvellous in 
weaving and colours, silks, which are not 
worth as much as those of Lyons. 

Will I buy any? No; to embarrass 
oneself with packages on a trip from the 
Caspian to the Celestial Empire, never! 


Dumas, whose peregrinations were never 
devoid of incidents; he invented them 
when he wanted them, that genial pre- 
cursor of high-pressure correspondence ! 
But I have no time to be shampooed, or 
to be cracked or suppled. 

Let us mingle with the sixteen thousand 
inhabitants of the Georgian capital. Let us 
lose ourselves in the labyrinth of its streets, 
among its cosmopolitan population. Many 
Jews are there who button their coats 
from right to left, as they write—the 
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contrary way—and other Aryan peoples. 
Perhaps the sons of Israel are not masters 
in this country, as in so many others? 
That is so, undoubtedly ; a local proverb 
siys it takes six Jews to outwit an Arme- 
nian, and Armenians are plentiful in 
these Transcaucasian provinces. 

I reach a sandy square, where camels, 
with their heads out straight, and their 
feet bent under in front, are sitting in 
hundreds. They used to be here in 
thousands, but since the opening of the 
‘Transcaspian railway, some years ago 
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much moving about of vendors of wine, 
with their goatskins bellying out like 
balloons, and vendors of water with their 
buffalo skins, fitted with pipes looking 
like elephants’ trunks. 

Here am I wandering at a venture—but 
to wander is human, say the collegians of 
Bordeaux, as they muse on the quays of 
the Gironde. 

“Sir,” says a good little Jew to me, 
showing me a certain habitation which 
seems a very ordinary one, “you are a 
stranger?” 


“The porters try to stop him." 


now, the number of these humped beasts 
of burden has sensibly diminished. Just 
compare one of these beasts with a goods 
truck or a luggage van! 

Following the slope of the streets, I 
come out onthe quays by the Koura, the 
bed of which divides the town into two 
unequal parts. On each side rise the 
houses, one above the other, each one 
looking over the roof of its neighbours. 
In the neighbourhood of the river there is 
a good deal of trade. There you will find 


“ Quite.” 

“Then do not pass this house without 
stopping a moment to admire it.” 

“And why?” 

“There lived the famous tenor Satar, 
who sang the contre-fa from his chest. 
And they paid him for it!” 

T told the worthy patriarch that I hoped 
he would be able to sing a contre-sol 
even better paid for; and I went up the 
hill to the right of the Koura, so as to 
have a view of the whole town. 


At the top of the hill, ona little open 
space where a reciter is declaiming with 
vigorous gestures the verses of Saadi, the 
famous Persian poet, I abandon myself 
to the contemplation of the Transcau- 
casian capital. What I am doing here, I 
propose to do again in a fortnight at 
Pekin. But the pagodas and yamens of 
the Celestial Empire can wait a while. 
Here is Tiflis before my eyes: walls of 
the citadels, belfries of the temples be- 
longing to the different religions, a metro- 
politan church with its double cross, 
houses of Russian, Persian, or Armenian 
construction; few roofs, but many 
terrac few ornamental frontages, but 
balconies and verandahs; then two well- 
marked zones, the lower zone remaining 
Georgian, the higher zone, more modern, 
traversed by a long boulevard planted 
with fine trees, among which is seen 
the palace of Prince Bariatinsky, a 
capricious, unexpected marvel of irregu- 
larity, which the horizon borders with its 
grand frontier of mountains. 

It is now five o'clock. I have no time 
to deliver myself in a remunerative 
torrent of descriptive phrases. Let us 
hurry off to the railway station. 

There, there is a crowd of Armenians, 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Tartars, Kurds, 
Israelites, Russians, from the shores of 
the Caspian, some taking their tickets— 
Oh! the oriental colour—direct for Baku, 
some for intermediate stations. 

This time I was completely in order. 
Neither the clerk with the gendarme’s 
face, nor the gendarmes themselves could 
hinder my departure. 

I take a ticket for Buku, first class. I 
go down on the platform to the carriages. 
According to my custom, I instal myself 
in a comfortable corner. A few travellers 
follow me, while the cosmopolitan popu- 
lace invade the second and third class 
carriages. The doors are shut after the 
visit of the ticket inspector. A last scream 
of the whistle announces that the train is 
about to start. 

Suddenly there is a shout—a shcut in 
which anger is mingled with despair, and 
I catch these words in German: 

“Stop! Stop!” 

I put down the window and look 
out. 

A fat man, bag in hand, travelling-cap 
on head, his legs embarrassed in the skirts 
of a huge overcoat, short and breathless. 
He is late. 

The porters try to stop him. Try to 
stop a bomb in the middle of its trajec- 
tory! Once again has right to give place 
to might. 

The Teuton bomb describes a well-cal- 
culated curve, and has just fallen into the 
compartment next to ours, through the 
door a’ traveller had obligingly left 
open. 

The train begins to move at the same 
instant, the engine wheels begin to slip on 
the rails, then the speed increases. 

We are off. 


(To be continued.) 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Georce B. Perry, 


Author of “On Board the Boadicea,” etc, ee. 


CHAPTER I.—A STATION OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.” 


HE Blackstone River—which might be 
more appropriately called the Black- 
water— flowing through parts of the States 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, until 
it mingles by means of the Seekonk River 
with the waters of Narragansett Bay, is 
one of the busiest little streams known to 
modern geography. 

Its grimy waters, laden with the filth 
of many manufacturing towns, to which 
it has contributed the power and of whose 
prosperity it is the origin, turn hundreds 
of mill-wheels and keep innumerable 
spindles in motion. 

Time was when the Blackstone, named 
after the sturdy pioneer who sought peace 
beside its waters, bounded over numerous 
falls, and rushed, clear, bright, and life- 
giving, through fertile valleys to the 
parent sea. 

The same practical people who so 
promptly utilised the water-power of the 
Blackstone, also made it a convenient 
receptacle for refuse, with the result of 
converting it into a foul-smelling breeder 
of zymotic diseases. 

The populous city of Woonsocket, reared 
on its banks, owes its life and continued 
prosperity to the well-disciplined power 
of the Blackstone. 

A little less than forty years ago, one 
of the many hundreds of English families 
who have been induced to emigrate by 
the rapid growth of the cotton industry, 
first established in this locality by Samuel 
Slater, their countryman, lived on a small 
farm on the border of the town. 

This farm has long since been absorbed 
in the city's steady growth, and the former 
pastures and well-cultivated fields have 
now become streets of hideous tenements, 
occupied by the meanest type of French 
Canadians. 

But at the period of which we are 
writing the inhabitants of the little farm- 
house were some of those who had brought 
from Yorkshire the mechanical capacity 
which made their services invaluable in 
the newly constructed mills, and a taste 
for agricultural pursuits and rural sur- 
roundings at once pleasant and profitable 
to the inmates. 

The family consisted of a grandfather, 
@ patriarchal old man of some seventy 
years; the father and mother, and three 
sturdy boys, ranging from about fourteen 
to twenty-five years of age. 

It was at the close of a warm summer 
day. A long-continued spell of intensely 
sultry weather, such as is occasionally 
found even in the temperate New Eng- 
land States, had rendered outdoor labour 
searcely less irksome than that in the 
ill-ventilated factory itself. The family, 

therefore, shirking all but absolutely 
Necessary duties during the day, were 
now devoting themselves to the scarcely 
less arduous labour of trying to keep cool. 

Beyond the windows of the farm 
stretched the long line of the dusty high 
road, even now glaring with almost noon- 


tide heat, and scarcely relieved by the 
growth of vegetation on either side, so 
thickly covered was it by dust, and 
parched to a dirty yellow by the sun’s 
fierce rays. 

So intense was the heat that it was 
noted with astonishment that far in the 
distance a man was driving a horse at a 
rapid rate. 

The old man was the first to notice the 
reckless driver, and he expressed his feel- 
ings with characteristic energy. 

“¢A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,’’? he said. “No man but a brute 
would drive a horse at such speed ona 
day like this.” 

“Perhaps it is a matter of life and 
death, father,” said the mother, “in which 
horseflesh is of secondary account.” 

“Tt ought to be,’ said the old man, 
sharply, as he saw the driver lashing his 
horse with the whip almost brutally. 

“Why, it’s Neighbour Davy,” he broke 
out suddenly. “ You are likely to have a 
lodger, Mrs. Burnett.” 

“Well, everything is ready,” said the 
lady, promptly. “ But it is possible we 
are bringing trouble on ourselves, more 
than we shall be able to stand.” 

“T guess we can stand all the trouble,” 
said her husband, calmly, well knowing 
that the remark implied less reluctance 
on the part of his wife than her words 
indicated. 

While this brief colloquy had been going 
on between members of the family, the 
team had stopped at the door of the farm- 
house. The horse, flecked with foam and 
dripping with perspiration, was attached 
to a double-seated carryall, the blinds of 
which were closely drawn. 

The driver promptly leaped from his 
seat and backed the carryall up against 
the door. Scarcely waiting for the family 
to appear, or indulging in the formality of 
knocking, he opened the door of the 
carryall and hustled the occupant into 
the farmhouse among the group of spec- 
tators. Without a word having been 
said, the passenger, a full-blooded negro, 
whose face seemed almost yellow in its 
intensity of excitement and terror, was 
passed into an inner room, while two of 
the boys promptly took the horse and 
carriage to the stable. 

“ The chase is hot, Neighbour Burnett,” 
said the driver, wiping the perspiration 
and dirt from his sun-burned face. 
“Some one has given away the station 
in Providence, and I was barely in time 
to hustle this nigger into the team and 
bring him here. He's been on the jump 
for three days; was in New Haven last 
night; must be in Worcester or Spring- 
field by to-morrow, or the marshal will 
find him, sure.” 

“Does he suspect us?" said Stephen 
Burnett. 

“I guess he does,” answered Davy, 
promptly ; “ but I had no other resource 
than to bring the fugitive here, and you 


must see that he is at the next station by 
to-morrow morning, unless you can rely 
upon keeping him here safe. Will you 
do it?” 

“Of course,” said Grandfather Burnett, 
before hisson, slower of speech, couldreply; 
“he shall be quickly sent on his way.” 

“ Perhaps he will,” interposed the eldest 
of the three boys, who had watched the 
proceeding with no apparent appreciation, 
“or perhaps father may be tired, as he 
well might be, of breaking the laws of 
the United States.” 

“Tam glad to help break such laws,” 
said the old man. “Such infamous 
legislation as the Fugitive Slave Law 
should make every freeman a rebel. What 
say you, Stephen Burnett?” 

“I think Bob had better hold his 
tongue,” said the father, sternly. “ I'm 
master here, and when I want advice from 
him I'll ask for it.” 

The young man scowled and turned 
away. 

“That's right, neighbour,” said Davy, 
blunily; “TI leave it with you now. But 
just as soon as my horse is able to travel 
I'll get back to Providence and about 
iny business, for I believe they're after me, 
and I must head them off.” 

He turned away in the direction of the 
stable without a word to his passenger, 
whose terror-stricken face he saw through 
the window. 

The negro sat at the kitchen table, on 
which Mrs. Burnett, with hospitable 
hands, had spread a hasty meal, which she 
was endeavouring to force on the poor 
outcast. His hands trembled so that he 
could barely hold the cup to his lips, and 
she sat down at the table with him and 
endeavoured to set him at his ease. 

“Have you travelled far?” she said, 
in a kindly tone. 

“Thousands of miles,” replied the 
negro. ‘It seems as if dar’s no rest for 
the soles of my feet.” 

“And there will be ncne, my poor 
fellow,” said Mrs. Burnett, sympathis- 
ingly, “ until you find yourself in Canada, 
under the British flag.” 

“Ay, bress de Lord, dat flag means 
life and hope to us poor folks.’" The negro 
dropped the cup on the table, clasped his 
hands, and his face bore an expression of 
rapt earnestness. 

“Many a time in Car'lina have we 
niggers watched de norf star rise in the 


© The “Underground Railroad” was the name for 
the organised assistance tendered by the Abolitionists 
of the American Free States, who took charge of the 
escaping negroes, eupplied them with all the means of 
flight, gave them clothes, and money, and passed them 
on from house to house, or from “station " to* station,” 
often under cireumstances of almost incredible difficulty 
and danger, and, afcer the passage of the" Fugitive Slave 


Law” especially, almed to Innd the escaping slaves in 
Canala. ‘The operations of the “Road” were especiall 
brisk in the States of the American Union whic 


bordered on the slave-holding South, and s 
tlicts were of frequent occurrence. In spite of the 
most rigid and severe laws, thousands of slaves were 
nided to escape, and the most active in the work were 
the non-resisting Quakers, whose money, time, and 
often lives were freely spent in the work. 
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sky, and said, ‘Somewhar whar dat 
shines dar is rest and freedom and hope 
even for such as us, and dar is a flag 
which means to us all that makes life 
worf living.’” 

“How did you get away ?”’ said Mrs. 
Burnett. The old grandfather entered the 
room and stood watching the fugitive. 

“Dey sold my wife and two boys in 


Raleigh, Norf Car'lina, and I got to be 
discontented,” said the negro, simply, as 
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and some white folks took charge of me 
and said dey’d send me on to Canada by 
the ‘ Underground Railroad,’ if I wanted 
to go, and they put me in a box next day 
and sent me to Jarsay City. Dar was 
holes in der box, so dat I could breathe, 
and food and drink too. Den der box 
was directed to a big dry-goods store. 
“Yah!” continued the negro, and his face 
opened into a smile orgrin, and he seemed 
for the first time to appreciate the 


“‘A matter of life and death.” 


if his discontent needed an apology. 
“ Massa took me out, some weeks after, 
on a yachting trip, and I got hold of a 
boat one night in Okracoke, and I jess let 
myself drift out to sea, not much caring 
where I was going or whether I was 
drowned ornot. I was lost for two days, 
and den a Philadelphy ship picked me 
up off Cape Hatteras, and dey took me to 
dat place. The captain he wanted to give 
me up, and I swam ashore from the ship ; 


humour of the situation, “dey kept me 
in der depé6’ all night. Before morning I 
was real dry goods, shuah. 
“T was sent to New York, but it was no 
pie except for free niggers, and not der 
est place for dem. So I was packed off 
to New Haven, and from there to Provi- 
dence, and I have been moving ever since. 
Is it far to Canada now ?” 
“Only half a dozen stations more,” 
said the eld man; “but I think you can 


rest here to-night, and start fresh for your 
next stage in the morning. The road is 
clear, I believe.” 

“ Not so clear as you think,” remarked 
Stephen Burnett, as he entered the room. 
“ Davy thinks hehad better get away from 
here to-night. It’s hard travelling, my 
friend,” he added, addressing the fugitive, 
“but freedom is worth the fatigue it will 
cost you.” 

“It's worf eberything,” said the negro, 


rising, and dramatically waving a knife 
above his head. “It’s worf life itself, and 
I will neber be taken back to Norf 
Car'lina.”” 

The expression on his face showed that 
he was quite prepared to use the weapon 
in defence of his hard-won freedom. 

“Put up your knife,” said Grandfather 
Burnett, sternly. _“ ‘Those who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.’ We will 
help you in everything short of bloodshed.” 

A loud ery from the front of the house 
startled the group, and the youngest boy 
rushed into the room, almost falling over 
the old man’s chair. 

“What is it?” asked Stephen. 

“There's a team coming up the road, 
sir, with about a dozen men in it,” said 
the boy, eagerly. 

Stephen Burnett looked startled for a 
moment. 

“Take this man down by the river,’” 
said he ; “anywhere off my land. You 
ought to know where to put him, and I 
don’t want to know where it is. And stay,’” 
he added, as the boy, taking the negro by 
the hand, started on his errand, “ bring 
the cows home to the barn. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” readily responded the boy. 

Ben and his charge disappeared, just as 
a thundering knock came to the door, and 
a peremptory voice exclaimed: 

“Open in the name of the law!" 
(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Unseen Depths,” “ Afoat in a Volcano,” 


at W: shall get neither passengers nor 

cargo to-night, that’s certain; 
nobody but a fool or an idiot would try to 
come off with such a sea running.” 

“Well, don’t say.so quite so loud, for 
here’s some ‘fool or idiot’ trying it 
now !”* 

So spoke the purser and the first officer 
of the Castle Line steamer Otranto Castle 
(last and best of Messrs. Donald Currie & 
Co.’s famous flotilla), which was lying at 
anchor in the mouth of the Scheldt, her 
experienced captain having wisely 
avoided the perilous approach to Flush- 
ing, the distant lights of which glim- 
mered faintly, away to the eastward, 
through the gloom wherewith a black, 
stormy December night had long since 
plotted out the low, flat coast of Zeeland 
and the swampy shores of fatal Walcheren, 
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CHAPTER I—A BATTLE WITH THE SEA. 
on which, in the stirring old days of 
George I, seven thousand brave 
Englishmen had died ingloriously of 
fever without ever seeing the face of an 
enemy. 

“Did you say somebody was trying to 
come off to us, Mr. Bardon?” asked a 
boy’s voice from behind. 

“ Looks like it—and in an open boat, 
too!” said the officer, straining his keen 
eyes into the great gulf of blackness that 
lay outside the tiny circle of light cast 
by the steamer's lanterns. 

“He must be a plucky fellow, whoever 
he is!” cried the boy, enthusiastically. 
“T only wish I were along with him!” 

“You may thank your stars you're 
not!’ growled Bardon. “ Look there!” 

And, as he spoke, the tiny speck of 
light which, glittering like a will-o’-the- 


wisp over the wide waste of dark waters, 
showed that a boat was trying to reach 
them from the shore, was seen to tremble 
violently, and then to shoot up in the 
air like a rocket. The next moment it 
plunged headlong down  again—re- 
appeared for an instant—and then was 
gone as if it had never been! 

“God help ‘em, poor fellows! it’s all 
up with ‘em now!” muttered the veteran 
seaman, with an ominous shake of his 
iron-grey head. 

“No, never say die! there’s the light 
again!’’ shouted the boy gleefully. 
“Well done, our side ! they’ll do it yet, as 
sure as my name’s Markham Edwards!” 

“What is this?” said a deep voice 
beside them; “is some bold Dutch 
mattrass making a cosmetic ‘attempt to 
brave the fury of the pillows?” 
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The speaker (as a stray gleam of light 
showed them) was a tall, stout woman in 
a long fur cloak, who rejoiced in the 
classic name of Theodosia Collops, and 
bore the rank—as no one could be two 
minutes in her company without learning 
—of Lady Collops of Undercutt Hall. 

This estimable lady was the widow of 
an eminent baronet, who had begun life 
as a butcher, and had naturally made his 
fortune by joint-stock companies. His 
death left a large country house and an 
ample income to his better half, who at 
once sct up for a fine lady and a merciless 
contemner of everything low and vulgar. 
Dimly coascious, however, of her own want 
of grammar, she did her best to conceal it 
by taking as many phrases as possible 
direct from the few books that she had 
read; and as she nearly always used 
them wrong, the result was “a nice de- 
rangement of epitaphs” worthy of Mrs. 
Malaprop herself. 

One of her ladyship’s pet notions was 
that it was aristocratic to be as feeble and 
helpless as possible, and to give everyone 
around her all the trouble she could. 
Hence she affected all the airs of an invalid, 
waved a tiny fan languidly in a thick 
red hand strong enough to hold one of 
her late husband’s bulls by the horns, and, 
with her ruddy face shining with greasy 
and over-fed health, lamented the weak- 
ness which made her “a contirmed Tartar 
to dynamite disability!" 

“Some foolhardy fellow’s trying to 
come off to us in a boat, Lady Collops,” 
said the purser, in answer to the widow's 
question. 

“ How dreadful!’ shuddered the cor- 
pulent sentimentalist. ‘ What a frightful 
catalepsy it would be to see some poor 
creature so suddenly hurled into aniline- 
ation.” 

“ Aniline-ation ? I suppose that means 
having to dye /” whispered Bardon to the 
purser. “Isn't she as good as a story, 
Harris?” 

Meanwhile the light upon which their 
eyes were fixed was visibly nearing them ; 
but its advance was very slow, and more 
than once it seemed to make no pro- 
gress at all, but merely to surge up and 
down in one spot, so mightily raged the 
waves all around it. 

“TI say,” cried young Edwards, “I 
must go down and fetch up O'Neill to 
look at this—he’s only just turned in!”” 

“And you want to rout an invalid out 
of bed to stand upon deck on such a night 
as this, you young donkey!’ growled the 
ship’s doctor, who had just joined the 
group. “ Why, he couldn’t run a worse 
risk than that !"” 

“Oh, bother the risk!’ cried Edwards 
impetuously; “the doctors said he was 
to avoid everything that could make him 
fret, and I’m sure he'd fret his very life 
out if he were to miss such fun as this. 
Here goes!” 

But he was spared the trouble; for the 
news of this daring attempt had already 
run like wildfire through the saloon, and 
ere Edwards could dart off on his humane 
errand, there came a rush of passengers 
to the deck, in the midst of whom, 
huddled up in a great coat and plaid, was 
his invalid crony, Norman O'Neill. 

“Come along, old boy!" shouted Ed- 
wards, clutching him like a policeman 
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pouncing upon a thief; “you're just in 
time for the show!” 

In a moment the whole length of the 
quarter-rail to the right and leit of them 
was one unbroken wall of eager faces, 
looking strangely white and ghost-like in 
the dim lantern-light, and all alike bent 
forward to watch with breathless interest 
the issue of this battle for life and death 
between human skill and courage on one 
side and the blind fury of the elements 
on the other. 

The wind had begun to fall, but the sea 
was higher than ever; and every time 
the little spot of light that all eyes were 
watching vanished amid the leaping hills 
of foam which glinimered spectrally 
through the surrounding blackness, a 
quick in-drawn breath, sounding like a 
hiss amid that grim silence, told the 
horror of the spectators as they thought 
that all was over—for it seemed impos- 
sible that any boat could live in such a 
sea. But still the light kept reappearing 
after every plunge, and still it drew 
nearer and nearer. 

“ They'll manage it yet, I do believe!” 
said old Bardon, his hard, weather-beaten 
face flushing up as eagerly as a boy's. 

“Keep it up, boys,” roared Markham 
Edwards into the darkness. “Put on 
steam—you've only the run-in to do now!” 

But he was exulting too soon. Scarcely 
were the words uttered when the light 
disappeared once more ; and this time it 
did not return. 

Then the watchers, having looked and 
waited in vain for its reappearance, gazed 
blankly at each other, no one daring to 
utter aloud the thought that was in every 
mind. Some faint murmurs of dismay 
were heard among the ladies, but the en 
were stonily silent. 

“Do you think the poor fellows are 
really done for, Mr. Bardon ? " whispered 
Edwards at length to the first ofticer, 
who was standing beside him. 

“Of course they are, you muff!” 
growled the other, hiding his deeper feel- 
ings, like a true Englishman, with ao 
sudden burst of anger. “ What's the good 
of asking fool’s questions? They're 
drowned, and there’s an end of it.” 

But apparently there was not; for a 
moment later there arose from the cold 
black void beneath them a human voice 
—not the wild scream of a drowning man, 
but a lusty, cheery hail : 

“ Ship ahoy!" 

The whole band of excited watchers 
started as if they had seen a ghost, and 
well they might; for this voice which 
rose so blithe and fearlessly (just when 
all thought that death had silenced it for 
ever) out of that mad wrestle of roaring 
waves was the voice not of a man, but of 
a young boy! 

“ Hollo ?"” shouted the officer of the 
watch in answer. 

“ Will you heave us a rope ?” cried the 
voice ; “‘ we'll come up on your starboard 
quarter.”” 

“ All right!” hallooed the officer; and 
all the spectators surged in a body to the 
starboard side, by getting upon which 
these adventurous voyagers, whoever 
they might be, would place themselves 
under the lee of the steamer, and be 
partially sheltered by her huge hull from 
the fury of the wind and sea. 
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But everyone knew well that the most 
perilous moment of this struggle for life 
was still to come; for the lightest of the 
waves that raged around them would 
suttice to smash any boat like an eggshell 
against the steamer’s side. No emergency, 
however, could find the officers and crew 
of that model ship unprepared. In a trice 
a stalwart blue-jacket was holding a rope 
all ready to heave to the boat the moment 
she appeared, and half a dozen more stood 
prepared to fend off the impending colli- 
sion, while the captain himself pressed 
forward to watch and direct their move- 
ments. 

“Stand by to lower the gangway— 
lower away—get that rope ready—see all 
clear !"" 

The orders were obeyed as soon as 
uttered, and not a whit too soon; for all 
at once a small boat, with three or four 
dark figures in her, was seen to shoot up 
out of the blackness into the ring of light 
around the steamer. 

A shadow leaped across the light as the 
rope, flung with sure aim, fell right 
athwart the dancing boat, and was 
instantly seized by the two Dutch boat- 
men. After plunging and struggling for 
a moment or two like a lassoed horse, the 
boat came alongside, and a slim, active 
form, with a shorter and broader figure 
close behind it, sprang out of her on to 
the platform of the gangway. 

Just then the captain's voice was heard 
rom above, shouting : 

“ Boat ahoy !” 

“Hoy!” answered one of the Dutch- 
men. 

“Come on board, and we'll make fast 
your boat, and give you some supper 
before you go off again; you've earned it, 
and no mistake!" 

“Moch dank, Mynheer Skipper; ve 
kom, right zo.” 

Meanwhile the iwo new passengers had 
gained the deck, and the spectators, 
crowding forward to greet them, saw with 
amazement that the hero of this daring 
exploit was a slender, smooth-faced boy 
who looked barely fourteen, while his 
comrade—a square, sturdy, red-haired 
lad, evidently a countryman of Burns 
and Walter Scott—seemed little if at all 
older. 

The taller boy went straight up to the 
captain, and, saluting him, said as coolly 
as if they had met in a drawing-room : 

“Good evening, captain; I’m sorry 
we've given you so much trouble.” 

“ What on earth possessed you to come 
off in such a sea, you young madcap ?"’ 
cried Captain Manley, trying hard to give 
to his jolly face a look of stern reproof. 

“Why not? our portmanteaus are 
waterproof.” 

“And suppose you’d been drowned ?” 
asked the captain, laughing in spite of 
himself. 

“We didn't think of that,” said the 
young lad, simply; “and besides, my 
father’s expecting us at Grand Canary, 
and I couldn’t keep him waiting.” 

“Casabianca!’’ said a voice from the 
crowd, 

“Not quite,” laughed the boy, “for he 
got blown up for sticking to his father 
and I'm going to avoid a blowing-up by 
sticking to mine.” 

(To be continued.) 
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NAUTICAL EDUCATION. 
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By ArcuipaLp T. Minter, R.N., Commanding School Ship Conway, Liverpool. 


English people have long had a par- 
tiality for sailors. Nearly every healthy, 
hearty boy dreams of palm trees and cocoa 
nuts, niggers and monkeys, and longs to be 
amongst them. The “ B.O.P.” has on several 
occasions given stories of thrilling adventures 
on the briny, and sober articles on school 
ships and the budding Nelsons who fill 
them; while Mr. Clark Russell (himself a 
sailor) has enveloped old ocean in a halo of 
glory where grimness and grandeur are 
equally apparent. 

Despite the sloth of luxury, the salt in the 
blood of the English (those descendants of 
Norse Vikings) is still asserting itself, and 
the whole nation is becoming awake to the 
fact that the sea power of England is her 
surest defence, and that sailors, besides being 
picturesque, are essential to her safety. 

The air is full of “nautical education,” 
colleges are being established for it by cor- 
porations, and it is seriously debated whether 
or not to teach navigation in Board schools 
as a compulsory subject. It may be, there- 
fore, that the time is suitable for a short 
résumé of what is being done in the matter. 

Immediately after Columbus discovered 
the New World, the Spaniards established a 
school of navigation at Seville in imitation 
of those long previously existing in the 
Basque ports, whence sprung Sebastian del 
Cano, the first cireumnavigator of the globe. 
For awhile this school flourished, but is now 
in decay, if not extinct. 2 

Other continental nations followed Spain, 
and for a long time the Dutch were the chief 
map and instrument makers of Europe. 
Although England lagged behind, it is to her 
the credit belongs of perfecting the sextant, 
the chronometer, and the chart, as well as 
inventing the logarithms so indispensable 
to navigation; while it is to purely British 
enterprise in steam propulsion of vessels that 
we owe so much at the present hour, “ Round 
the World in Eighty Days” being no longer 
a French romance, but of constant occurrence 
in British steamers, wherein the grain, the 
fruit, the dairy produce of the whole earth, are 


poured into this country in endless profu- 
sion. 

Naturally ships have vastly advanced in 
size and numbers, and there is an ever- 
increasing demand for thoroughly educated 
ofticers. This is fairly well met by the school 
ships for young gentlemen: the Conway 
at Liverpool and the Worcester at Green- 
hithe, where at a charge of 55 guineas and 60 
guineas respectively, agreat numberof highly- 
trained young gentlemen are annually prepared 
for their responsible duties as sea oflicers. 
Trained not merely in technical knowledge 
such as computations for finding a ship's 
position by astronomical observations, or in 
the deftest splicing of wire and rope, or reef- 
ing and furling of sails, but in such general 
subjects as foreign languages, mathematics, 
history and geography, ete., which tend not 
only to expand the intelligence of young 
oflicers, but fit them for any other career, 
if by chance they “ swallow the anchor,” as 
it is termed, and try their fortune ashore. 

The demand for these trained youths is 
always greater than the supply, but it is in 
a lower stratum of society that there is diffi- 
culty in finding places on shipboard. All but 
a few gentlemen apprentices have disap- 
peared from the mercantile marine, and a 
poor boy, however desirous of becoming a 
sailor, has many difficulties to encounter, 
as no captain will take such a one to feed, 
clothe, and educate for years, only to tind 
himself abandoned so soon as the lad has 
learnt anything and become of service. 

Something is being done, however, to a 
limited extent, by the establishing of a num- 
ber of training ships round our coasts. A full 
list of these appears in “Under the Red 
Ensign,” by the late secretary of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Thomas Gray, cz. But 
these deal almost exclusively with the idle and 
vicious classes, three out of nineteen being 
reformatories, while, with one exception, 
the sixteen remaining are industrial school 
ships scarcely distinguishable from the others. 

The movement, therefore, to teach navi- 
gation in Board schools, or others of a like 


kind, is one in the right direction, but should 
be supplemented by instruction in knotting, 
splicing, etc., ete., so as to render the youth 
of some service as soon as he goes on board 
a sea-going ship. If this be done, there will 
be endless openings afloat for energetic lads 
from our congested districts, and the whole 
nation will benefit by employing natives 
instead of the foreigners who now half man 
our ships and usurp the millions of money 
which should go to English subjects and 
their families, not to mention increasing 
that Naval Reserve of English-born seamen 
to whom this “ fair realm of England may 
yet owe its safety from the horrors of invasion. 

Seamen, like poets, are born, not made. 
It is impossible to give to anyone their 
habits of instant readiness for the most 
strenuous action under appalling dangers, 
their cheerful alacrity to dare anything at 
duty’s call, or support with equanimity ex- 
tremes of heat, or cold, or wet. The x and 
y of the schools are useless unless they can 
be grafted on to the hardy frame, the bold 
heart, and the nimble intelligence, quick to 
decide, prompt to act. Added to such a 
physique, they are of vast assistance, and 
make as complete a “ man” as even Diogenes 
could desire to find. All who are interested 
in the welfare of their country should there- 
fore stimulate every effort for training lads 
of all classes for the sea. 

The perfect seaman is, I hold, the finest type 
of manhood in the land. Not the insolent, 
drunken swab, who sometimes passes for 
such, but the brave, gentle, strong, simple- 
minded fellow, obedient to superiors and 
ready at any moment to go anywhere, to do 
anything. Training lads, whether gentle or 
simple, on such lines, must be vastly bene- 
ficial to them, and through them to the 
nation at large. Every boy should aim at 
being manly, self-reliant, and physically ex- 
cellent, as most sailors are, while at the 
same time acquiring a fair amount of the 
“learning” of the schools. If every lad in 
the land was to pass through a training-ship, 
or make but one voyage, it would most mar- 
kedly improve his understanding, strengthen 
his frame, and make him by far a more “ cap- 
able citizen ” than the present race of would- 
be “mashers”’ and idlers. The true sailor 
“sees the wonders of the Lord in the mighty 
deep,” and returns penetrated with the know- 
ledge that there is a “ God of the whole earth,” 
Whose decrees even the winds and waves 
obey; that there is far more in heaven 
and earth than is dreamt of in his philo- 
sophy; that a brotherhood of man exists 
over the wide regions of the world; whether 
black, or yellow, or red, or white, they are 
all human, and by so far divine from the 
breath imparted to Adam. The wonders of 
nature lead up to nature’s God, and through- 
out the universe is seen the evidence of de- 
sign, and the truth comes home—there must 
be a Designer. All these testimonies and 
many more “who runs may read”’; and find 
books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
wisdom in waves, and good in cyerything. 
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HOW TO MAKE SOME NOVEL PUZZLES. 


By Eustace Bam, 


Author of “ How to Work a Shadow Punch and Judy Show,” etc., ete. 


‘x this short paper, it is my intention to 
show you how to make a simple original 
puzzle, which is not only inexpensive and 
easy to construct, but is also amusingly 
aggravating to those who handle it without 


knowing the secret. When nicely got up on 
the outside with coloured papers or enamel 
paints, it proves an attractive-looking object, 
and one that would probably sell well at 
bazaars, fancy fairs, ete. 


and now let us s 
without further 
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New Suicx Smake Puzzze. 


This is simply constructed as follows. 
Take a circular wooden or card box about 


Fic.! 
3 in. by 2 (fig. 1). Inside this box fix 
another of cardboard, ? of an inch square, 2} 


in. long (fig. 2). 
Half way up fig. 2, and exactly on one of 


FiG.2. 


the angles, bore a hole about 7 of an inch 
diameter. Tke hole should ' be perfectly 
smooth and clear on ihe inside. Take a 
piece of wine cork, about an inch long, and 
with an ordinary cork cutter cut a hole 


S"= few months since I endeavoured to 

explain a very simple, but at the same 
time apparently difficult experiment with a 
meprin ting, under the heading *‘ So Simple,” 
and since then, another of something of the 
same description floated across my memory— 
that is to say, I remembered the general 
effect of the experiment, and what it was per- 
formed with, but when it came to doing it I 
was completely puzzled—my mind was a 
blank. I remembered that the hands were 
twisted into a very uncomfortable position, 
but farther than that I could not go. Me- 
mory was no good, and I therefore set to, and 
worked it out, but before I accomplished 
a satisfactory result I had caused my arms 
to ache and my temper to become very irri- 
table, and when I had done it once, I couldnot 
do it a second time. My first success was a 
fluke, and I had not grasped the modus ope- 
randi. I was more careful the next time; and 
when after a while I saw success looming in 
the far distance, I took particular notice of 
the position of my hands, and how the fin- 
gers were interlaced, and it was only by so 
doing that I eventually mastered the dodge, 
which when I had once learnt it appeared 
simplicity itself, and my wonder was that I 
had been such a dolt as not to have seen it 
before. The trick iscertainly not a new one, 
but I don’t think it is generally known, and 
I have never seen it explained in print, and 
that must be my excuse for presuming to 
offer it to the readers of the “ B.O.P.”” 
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about # diameter through the centre Jength- 
ways. Cut a notch in one end of the cork, 
so that-it may fit over the angle on the box ; 
then fix it firmly over the hole in the angle 


of the box, so that the holes in the cork and 
box communicate (see dotted line, fig. 4). 
Before the cork is fixed, a piece of cloth or 
other soft material should be glued over the 
outer end of the cork, so as to cover the hole. 


FIG4 


Place three ordinary shot in fig. 3, and fix the 
card ends permanently on the box. Fig. 4 
shows fig. 3 fixed in place. With a bradawl 
bore four small holes at equal distances apart 
round the middle of fig. 1, No.1 of these 
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A REGULAR CORKER! 
By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
Author of “So Simple” ete. 


Take two ordinary wine corks, holding 
them one in each hand as in fig. 1. (The 


illustrations are drawn from the performer's 


point of view, as they thus best show the 
working of the experiment.) 

The object is so to bring the hands together 
that you may at the same moment be able to 


holes should be exactly in a line with the 
outer end of the cork, the other three holes 
are of no consequence. 

Paste acircular label, with the words “ Shick 


FIG.5. 


Shake ” thercon, on the top and bottom of the 
puzzle, and see that in each case the letter I 
in Shick comes exactly over the No. 1 hole 
referred to. Of course it should be impossib!e 
to open the puzzle. 


How To vse THE PrzzLe. 


Present one of the company with the 
puzzle, and ask him to shake it well without 
rattling it, if he can. This he will find im- 
possible ; then offer to do it yourself. As you 
take the puzzle, glance at the word “ Shick *? 
and see in which direction the letter I is 
pointing, and then without looking you will 
easily be able to feel the No. 1 hole opposite, 
Hold the puzzle behind your back for a 
moment, so that it cannot be seen. 

Keep the No. 1 hole downwards, and shake 
quietly horizontally from end toend. This 
will cause the shots to enter the hole in the 
cork, where they remain silent. Produce the 
box and shake it before the company, taking 
care, however, to keep the No. 1 hole slightly 
downwards. When passing it to any one, 
tilt the box slightly so that No. 1 hole comes 
upwards, and the rattling will at once re- 
commence. No.1 is only a term, the hole 
should not be numbered. 


take each of the corks between the finger and 
thumb of the opposite hand, so that when 
they are again separated they shall be as in 
fig. 2. 


FIC.2, 


To do this the position of the hands is the 
complicated one, and the easiest method of 
explaining it will be by a diagram; and even 


this is not too clear, although I have indi- 
cated the hidden portion of the hands by dotted 
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accomplished. To do it, turn the left hand 
palm upwards, keep the right hand back up- 


The view (fig. 3) is exactly what the 
performer sees at the moment the trick is 


lines. 


wards, then thrust the thumb of each hand 
into the palm of the other, between the fore- 
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finger and thumb of that hand, and grip that 
end of each cork which lies nearest the palm. 
Don’t trouble about the forefingers, they will 
fall quite naturally into their proper posi- 
tions. You have then only to tighten the 
pressure on each end of the corks and 
withdraw the hands, when you will find the 
corks have come too, as in fig. 2. The whole 
secret of the trick is letting the thumbs of 
each hand rest on the ends of the corks which 
are nearest the palms, and so long as you do 
this you can’t be wrong. The novice is cer- 
tain to reverse this action in his early at- 
tempts, and the consequence is, his fingers 
and thumbs and the corks form together two 
links of a chain, and cannot be separated 
without loosing the corks. 

The proper position of the hands is not an 
easy one to grasp at first, and even after the 
method has been shown several times the 
knack will not be caught by some, and the 
positions into which they will twist their 
arms and hands are most grotesque and 
awkward. 


T= arrow as an implement of chase or war 
is of so great an antiquity that all record 
of the ingenious gentleman who invented it 
has long been lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Antediluvian man may have used it in his 
day to hunt the toothsome mastodon for a 
family lunch, and going backwards in the 
scale of evolution one can scarcely conceive 
the time when our prehistoric representatives 
were ignorant of its use. 

Prehistoric man, when he became sufti- 
ciently intelligent to discover the difference 
between a vegetarian and an animal diet, 
must have very soon discovered that Mother 
Nature had placed close at hand material 
that could be used to assist him in the chase 
of the different animals that his more culti- 
vated palate had rendered desirable for his 
existence. One can easily conceive that he 
would first of all turn to the stones that 
were lavishly strewn about him, and utilise 
them as weapons of offence and defence. 
This would mark the period when he became 
what Mr. Carlyle has termed a ‘ tool-using ” 
animal—separated at once by a mighty gulf 
from all the rest of the animal creation. 
And here the writer would suggest in passing 
to those of our scientists who are engaged in 
studying the influence of climate on race, 
that there is a far deeper and wider question 
waiting for them, viz. the influence of diet 
on intelligence. 

The next stage that marks the strange 
eventful history of prehistoric man’s intelli- 
gence would be the time when he began to 
tear down the branches from the trees, and 
shape them into clubs and sticks to further 
.assist him in his purposes. Perhaps some 
day, as he walked along “with an indepen- 
dent air,’ a particle of clay may have 
adhered to the end of his primeval walking- 
stick, and in playfully jerking it to flick off 
the dirt, he may have noticed the immense 
advantage the leverage of his stick gave him 
in projecting the clay to a distance. He 
would then apply his discovery to the 
materials at hand, and make a cleft in his 
stick to receive and project the stones that 
he bad hitherto been accustomed to throw 
with his hands. In this manner the great- 
great-grandfather of all slings may have 
been discovered. But this, of course, is all 
pure conjecture. 


SLINGS AND ARROWS. 


By Don Rapxo, 
Author of Some Methods of Cypher Writing,” etc., etc. 


But it is not with the slings and arrows of 
the past that this article is intended to deal, 
for the levelling influence of gunpowder has 
long since consigned to oblivion their use as 
weapons of war or the chase by all civilised 
nations, and in this capacity they are only 
now used by barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes. -But it is with their use as playthings 
by the youth of to-day that we intend to deal, 
and we -sball endeavour to explain the 
method of making the different toys, which, 
though in their time they have made many 
8 mighty man-of valour to bite the dust, and 
have covered the face of Mother Earth with 
blood, have at length so fallen that they are 
now only used by schoolboys to while away 
an idle hour, or to shoot a sparrow as it 
twitters beneath the eaves. 

We shall have nothing to say with regard 
to the bow and arrow, or the cross-bow and 
quarrel, which are too well known to need 
description, but pass on to the consideration 


FIG.1. 


of the thrown arrow and the method of 
throwing it, for in this the principle of the 
sling is used. And perhaps first of all it 
would be better to give a description of the 
sling, lest there be some tyro among our 
readers who is unacquainted with it. 

The sling then is formed of a piece of 
leather of an oval shape, as shown in fig. 1. 

The length from a to B may be about four 
inches and the breadth about two inches. 
There are two holes punghed in the leather 
in which to affix the strings. In the hole at 
a a string about a yard long is fastened. 
The string fastened in the hole at n must be 
a little longer in order that when the end of 
it is wrapped round the hand the remainder 
may be of an equal length with the string 
fixed in the hole at a, which is grasped 
between the finger and thumb of the same 
hand. A stone is then placed in the leather, 
which forms a pocket, and the apparatus is 
swung round until a sufficient velocity is 


attained, tha ‘circular motion keeping the 
stone in its place; the manipulator then 
throws forward the sling, letting go the string 
at a, but retaining the string at 3 in his 
hand, and the stone leaves the string with a 
velocity varying with the skill of the thrower. 
It will scarcely be necessary to point out 
that whilst the tyro is beginning to learn 
how to use the sling, bystanders, to use an 
Irishism, should be some distance off, as 
there is some danger of the stone leaving 
the sling prematurely, or in a different 
direction from that intended by the thrower. 
And now to pass on to the thrown arrow. 
The ordinary feathered arrow which is used 
with a bow may be used for this purpose, or 
the home-made arrow having, instead of a 
feather, a piece of paper doubled and fixed as 
is afterwards mentioned in the description of 
the dart. Buta much better arrow, and one 
that needs no feather, may be made from one 
of the straight green shoots of the willow 
tree. Cut from a willow tree a straight shoot 
about a yard long, and sharpen the thick end 
in order that it may stick into the ground. 
About an inch from the end make a slight 
incision all round, just sufficient to penetrate 
through the bark but not to cut into the wood, 
and peel therefrom all the green bark to the 
thin end. The piece of bark left at the tip 
of the arrow just gives it sufficient weight and 
balance to aid it in its flight without any 
necessity of adding a feather to steady it. 
This arrow may be used either directly it has 
been cut from the tree, or even when the sap 
has dried; only care must be taken to see 
that the arrow, when drying, dries straight, 
as, if there is the slightest curve in it, it will 
materially affect the directness of its flight. 
And now as to throwing it. Geta piece of 
string, thin whipcord is the best, and at the 
extreme end tie a knot. This string is then 
doubled in the shape of a loop round he 
arrow, as shown in fig. 2, at a place rather 
better than half-way up the arrow, measuring 
from the point. The exact point at which to 
place the loop will soon be discovered by 
practice. If placed too bigh the string will 
have a tendency to draw the light end of the 
arrow first, and if placed too low the thrower 
‘does not obtain sufficient purchase, and the 
arrow falls far short of the mark it should 
teach. We will therefore assume that the 
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thrower has discovered the proper mark at 
which to place the loop. The string is drawn 
tightly over the knot towards the point of the 
arrow, any surplus of string reaching beyond 
this point being wrapped round the hand of 
the thrower. The arrow is then held close 
to the tip, between the finger and thumb, 
with the string drawn as taut as possible, 
and then thrown in the ordinary way. As 
the arrow leaves the hand the loop unwraps 
itself and the missile is sped on its flight 
with ao velocity that must be seen to bo 
believed. 

And now for the gem of the whole tribe of 
slings and arrows—the dart. The dart used 
at puff and dart is but a very humble relation, 
and is not worthy to be named in the same 
breath with the one we are going to describe. 
And when one considers the great distance 
which one of these little things will travel, 
going out of sight as they often do, and the 
beauty and grace of their flight, it seems 
astonishing that they are so little known and 
used. The dart is made out of a piece of 
wood about four inches long and three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter; a piece heavy with 
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sap is the best, a portion of a straight branch 
cut from a thorn tree acts admirably. This 
is cut into the shape shown in fig. 3. The 
bottom part for about an inch and a half is 
left of the thickness of from half an inch to 
three-quarters of an inch. The bark and 
part of the wood are then cut away, leaving 
the remaining portion of the missile about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. In the top 
of the dart there are two cuts made, crossing 
each other at right angles as shown in fig. 4, 
and going down the stem of the wood for 
about an inch. In the cuts thus made a 
piece of paper is fixed which does duty as a 
feather to steady the dart on its flight. The 
paper is about an inch and a half or two inches 
square, and is doubled as shown by the dotted 
lines in fig. 5. It is then drawn together 
rose-fashion, and fixed in the slits at the top 
of the dart. In order to complete the missile 
a notch is made in the wood where it begins 
to taper off, as shown at the point a in 
fig. 3. 

The force used to propel the dart is 
obtained from a whip. The stock is an 
ordinary stick about a yard long, to the end 
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of which is securely fixed a piece of string, 
preferably whipcord, about a yard long. At 
the extreme end of the whipcord o knot is 
tied, the end of the string 1s sunk into the 
notch cut into the dart, the knot of the 
string is drawn tightly close to the wood, 
and tne dart is ready to be thrown. 


To do 


this the thrower must take the stock of the 
whip in his hand and gradually swing the 
apparatus two or three times round his head 
until a sufficient velocity is attained—any 
jerk would displace the dart and cause it to 
fall to the ground; it is then thrown forward 
in the ordinary way, and if its flight does not 
surprise the thrower, it ought to do so. 

Just a word or two with regard to cautions 
to be taken. As the dart is used somewhat 
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on the same principle as the sling, the same 
cautions are applicable, and it would be well 
that onlookers should remain at a safe 
distance from the thrower, as there is a 
chance, if the dart is not firmly tixed, of its 
leaving the string as it is being swung round 
and flying off at a tangent. On the other 
hand, there is a danger, if the string is too 
firmly fixed in the notch of the dart, that the 
issile, when thrown forward, instead of pro- 


ceeding on its flight, will swing round and 
catch the thrower a smart whack on that 
portion of his body which is usually selected 
by pedagogues on which to inflict condign 
punishment. 

As an explanation of the velocity which 
the several missiles attain, it is stated that 
the velocity of a missile depends upon the 
greatness of the arc through which it travels, 
and the velocity with which it travels through 
that arc before it leaves the thrower. To ex- 
plain—When a man throws a stone, his hand 
travels through a portion of the circumference 
of a circle of which his shoulder is the 
centre. But suppose he throws the same 
stone with the cleft stick or a sling, the 
missile, being at a greater distance from the 
thrower, passes through a much greater 
arc in the same time, and its velocity is pro- 
portionately increased. It can, therefore, be 
easily understood what a great velocity can 
be acquired when the thrower possesses, not 
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only a stick, but also a sling at the end of it 
whereby he can make his missile travel 
through a portion of the circumference of a 
circle at a much greater distance from his 
shoulder. It will thus be seen how necessary 
it is that the thrower should swing the dart 
well round his head until it attains a suffi- 
cient momentum before he throws it forward, 
in order that, when it is thrown, it may 
travel through an arc at the greatest distance 
from the thrower’s shoulder that the string 
will allow of. 

With these few remarks we will leave the 
matter in the hands of our readers, trusting 
that we may have been the means of intro- 
ducing to their notice a healthy and in- 
structive exercise. The great recommendation 
that the pastime has is that it costs nothing. 
The string and the wood can be obtained any- 
where. And when a thrower has thrown a 
dart or arrow far distancing the efforts of 
all conipetitors, his satisfaction is greatly 
augmented by the fact that he can lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that he is the 
maker of the projectile, and that his work 
has done him credit. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING FOR BOYS. 


I HAVE written the following in the beiief 

that the boys who read this paper will be 
interested to know how a volume is bound, 
and may be anxious to bind with their own 
hands their “ Boy’s Own Paper.” To bind a 
book in a presentable manner is an accom- 
plishment many people seek to acquire, and 
to boys such an accomplishment would be 
something to be proud of. I think that this 
article will prove acceptable to them, as 
giving in a concise form all the information 
they require. 

You need not go to much expense before 
commencing operations. I wiil describe the 
instruments you will require to do the 
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books nicely, and will then explain the mode 
of procedure. 

The first instrument needed is a stitching 
frame. This is composed of an inch board 
18 inches by 12 inches, with two battens of 
34-inch wood 2 inches wide running along 
the underside on its 12-inch edges. Fastened 
between these battens is a bar of thin round 
iron about 4 inches from the front. Just 
ahove the front of the battens, on the top of 
the board, two upright screws are secured, with 
a nut attached to each. If of wood, let the 
screws be an inch in diameter and glued into 
the holes; if iron, 4 inch and fastened by a 
nut under the board by the side of the 


batten. A saw-gate is made through the 
board between the two uprights, of sufficient 
width to admit of the passing through 
of stout twine. A bar of wood is made to 
fit on to the screws, which will sit on the 
two nuts, and is round with square ends, 

The next apparatus you require is a press. 
Any kind of a press will do if large enough ; 
but if you wish to cut the edgcs of the books, 
Thad best describe one of the most service- 
able kind. It consists of two blocks of wood 
3 feet 3 inches long and 4} inches by 3} 
inches. Two holes are bored in each block en 
the narrowest side, the outside of cach hole 
being 6 inches from the end. in the first 


block the holes are made so that two wooden 
screws 28 inches long and 2} inches in dia- 
meter, with a head 3 inches in diameter, will 
slide up to the head, Each screw is held in this 
block by cutting a groove round it and driving 
a wedge into the block, so that it fits into the 


STITCHING 


FRAME 


groove, thus allowing the screw to turn, while 
it holds itin place. In the screw heads two 
holes are bored for the insertion of the lever 
for tightening up. Two pieces of wood an 
inch square are tixed into the first block and 
slip through the second to keep the press 


PRESS. 


steady. They stand out as far as the screws, 
and are of oak. The blocks are usually 
beech and the screws ash. Two strips of 
beech a little over 3 inch thick run along the 
top of the second block, making a groove one 
inch wide. 
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The last instrument is the plough, con- 
taining the knife for cutting the edges of the 


PLOUGH & KNIFE 


books. It consists of two inch boards 10 
inches by 4} inches. Fixed into the first 
board, about aninch from the side and top, are 
two bars of wood 13 inches long and # inch 
square. These slide into the second board. 
Through the middle of both boards, and 
parallel with the two pieces of wood, runs a 
wooden screw 19 inches long, inclusive of the 
handle, which measures 3 inches. The 
screw is fixed in the first board by the bolt 
which holds the knife running in a groove in 
the screw. The knife had best be obtained 
at the local bookbinder’s, although you might 
get one made (see illustration). The bolt 


runs through the first board and fastens with 
a thumb-screw on the top, while the cutting 
edge runs level with the bottom of the board, 
and is ground on the upper side. In cutting 
books the second board runs in the groove in 
the press, and the knife is gradually screwed 
up as the paper is cut. 

A set of boards are necessary for press- 
ing the books. The following are suitable: 
backing boards—longer than the book but 
not as broad, slightly wedge-shaped, and 
bevelled on the broad edge ; cutting boards— 
ditto, but with a flat edge; pressing boards— 
larger both ways than the book, and they are 
handier if they have two battens at the back ; 

(To be continued.) 
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they are level, and one edge may be bevelled. 
A few sheets of tin will be found useful. 

In the following description of the binding 
of a book I will explain the method of pro- 
cedure with a book of the size of our ever- 
popular “B.O.P.,”’ referring to any variation 
needed in binding a smaller volume as 
occasion requires. Arrange the parte in 
order according to date or pagination. If 
fastened by wire or thread, draw this out 
earefully, and remove the covers and adver- 
tisement sheets. In some volumes the back 
of the parts has been glued; here the glue 
must be pared off. After this is done, beat 
the sheets with a broad-faced hammer to 


BACKING BOARDS 


1. Backing Board. 9. Cutting Board. 
3. Pressing Board. 


make them more compact. Now knock up 
the top edges or heads, and the backs, level 
with each other. This is done by placing 
the parts between the pressing boards and 
knocking all together on the table, having 
the flat edges of the boards to the backs. 
When straight, put the whole in the press 
and screw as tight as possible. You will now 
require two saws—a tenon and a cross-cut— 
fine and broad. With the broad saw cut a 
groove in the centre of the backs so that a 
Piece of stout twine will lie in level with the 
paper. Make other two grooves, one on each 
side of the middle one, and about 2} inches 
from the head and tail of the book. With the 
fine saw cut a groove at the outside of each 
of these, 1} inch from the head and tail. It 
does not matter if you saw the boards a 
little which hold the book. 


Ww waning days and withering leat 
Autumn again is here ; 

And orchard wealth and bursting sheaf 
Have crowned the fruitful year. 


Another harvest ripe and full 
We too have gathered in; 

And with brave cheer another year— 
Another book, begin. 


To boys abroad, to boys at home, 
We send our kindliest greetings ; 


OFF ONCE MORE. 


And trust that in the months to come 
We'll know some merry meetings— 


Foregatherings by land and sea, 
Roving the round world over; 

And sailing far and fast and free 
Brisk doings we'll discover. 


We'll track the magic zones where lie 
The realms of King Romance ; 

And ’neath their broad and sunny sky 
Prove many a gallant chance. 


We'll linger in the pleasant ways 
Of literature and science ; 

And with blithe lays for winter days 
To dulness bid defiance. 


See our year’s programme, and admit 
It’s fresh as heretofore ; 

Here’s grave and gay stirred in with wit 
In overflowing store. 
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W. J. M. Hawkey.—There is a shilling book by 
Matthew Hail, called “ Amateur Soldiers, or the 
Volunteers of Great Britain,” which contains much 
information on the subject. It was published by 
Wyman & Sons, Great Queen Street, 


C. Ponter (Winnipeg).—1. There are books on Ameri- 
can birds by Coues, Hart Merriam, Wilson, Audubon, 
and others, all well known on your side of the water. 
2. Lion shillings are worth about eighteen pence. 
3. Paraffin oil will keep away a good many insects, 
but there is no effective remedy. 


Lixco Tun@.—l. The Chinese characters do not 
indicate letters but ideas; and each character is 
complete with @ sound of its own. For instance, 
there is a symbol standing for nu which means a 
woman, and another standing for chau a broom, and 
these two combined stand for fu which means wife, 
that is the woman who uses the broom. 2. Learn 
Hindustani ; it is the easiest and most useful. 
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Correspondence, 
ee omen 


AntHun T.—You can relax insects by placing them in 
a stoppered bottle, half filled with wet sawdust or 
wet saud, and leaving them there for a day or so. 


P.C. A.—You will find a description of the require- 
ments of the Army aud the mode of admission and 
promotion for both officers and rank and file in 
“ How We are Governed.” It also contains an account 
of the way the Royal Navy is administered, and in 
fact all the services under the Crown. 


Cixne.—A coupon is really any plece of paper cut off 
from its counterpart, bat ‘the. terra is generally 
restricted to dividend and interest warrants. 


F. J. DANIELSON.—We gave a list of our soldier plates 
a few months ago. Most of them have long been 
out of print. Ackerman of Regent Street published 
the plate you mention, 


T. W. MatruEws.—The caravan in which Dr. Stables 
travels is the Wanderer, not the Rorer, 


“ Hip-hip-hurrah! ” 


H. J. 8.—Go to Rowneys, or Winsor and Newton, or 
Howards, or Reeves, or Brodie and Middleton, or 
some other artists’ colourman, and buy a shilling 
book on the subject. 


R.—A snow (pronouncel as rhyming to cow) 
a brig with a Jateen mizen set o2 a mast of its 
own. The rig is now obsolete. 


ONE or TuREK.—Apply to the Agents General of the 
several colonies, whose offices are all in Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Gvtan Stxou.—1. There is an article on Leaf Skele- 
tonising on page 157 of our fourteenth volume, aud 
one on Plant Drying on page 123 of the same 
volume. 2, You want the impossible; the best is 
rarely the cheapest. 


Tom, Dicx, AND Harry.—If you were to wrap the 
dart round with worsted or thread and treat it as if 
it were the plunger of a pump, it might work better. 


Ww 


TaN at 
et 
rons 


Tue “Boy's Own Paver”) “Grover & Co., Nottingham. id ’ulernoster Row, 


“THE CRUISER’S CAPTAIN.” 
Painted by W. H. OVERE} 


2 Digitized by Google 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS, 


By Pau Brake, 


duior of “Scheel and ihe World, “Zhe Zao Chums,” “ Sigurd the Viking,” ee, "Do you want to-get. killed?” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tre days after our first experiment with 

the sleigh came Christmas Eve. 
Uncle and I had received our usual invi- 
tation to spend Christmas at Middlestead, 
where my Aunt Laura lived, and I was 
looking forward as usual to the unlimited 
supplies of puddings and pies in which I 
delighted. 

Middlestead was about ten miles from 
Braybridge, and a very cross-country 
journey ; but we calculated that with the 

elp of our sleigh we could do it easily in 
our and @ quarter. We were to start 
at two; John was to come with us, for he 
was a bachelor like my uncle, and cared 
nothing where he spent his Christmas; 
the house was left in charge of the house- 
maid and cook, with Nep to keep robbers 
away. 

We were able to drive out of the yard 
in style, for Tim was there to open the 
doors. Tim was a weak-brained hobble- 
de-hoy of about seventeen, tall and 
lanky ; not an idiot, but decidedly wanting 
in intellect. He was exempt from con- 
tinuous work on account of his aftliction, 
and spent most of his time wandering 
about in search of odd jobs. He was 
often at the yard door to open it for 
unele, and often waited till his return to 
reopen it; he had nothing to do, so time 
was no object, and he felt that his after- 
noon was not wasted if he pocketed a 
halfpenny. 

“Ah! Tim!” cried my uncle cheerily, 
as he drove carefully through the gate- 
way: “a merry Christmas to you.” 

Tim touched his cap. “Thank you, 
doctor, but 'tain't for such as me to be 
merry.” 

“ Why not ?” asked uncle, as he pulled 
up and told John to fetch his spectacle- 
case, which he had forgotten. 

“T ain't got the intellect to be merry,” 
replied ‘Tim. 

“ But I’ve seen you laugh,” said uncle. 

“It's a poor heart that never rejoices,” 
said Tim sententiously. 

“Here! see if this will make you 
merry,” cried uncle, throwing him a 
sixpence. 

Tim caught it with great dexterity. 

“ Blessings on you, doctor!” cried Tim 
enthusiastically, ‘‘and I'll tell Widow 
Jenkins that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself.” 

“Why, what's she been doing ?”” 

“She said,” replied Tim in a hoarse 
whisper, “that she hoped you'd never 
darken her doors again.” 

Uncle laughed as John clambered to 
his seat, and Jake gave a neigh of im- 
patience. 

“I darcsay she does; but that won't be 
till I've cured her rheumatics. Give her 
my kind regards, Tim, and say I shall be 
round in a day or two.” 

We went along at a spanking pace, for 
the roads were better for sleighing on the 
Middlestead road than on the Plimley. 
Jake had quite overcome his conservative 
objections to the novelty behind him, and 
John seemed as much ao respectable 
fixture with his feet close to the snow as 
he ever had when perched up on the lofty 
Big. 

It was very cold, and a white mist 
came up soon after we started, which 
covered us with hoar-frost and made us 
look like figures off a Twelfth Cake. The 
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worst of it was that we could see but a 
little way before us, so that our pace had 
to be slackened considerably. 

“TI don't care for this much,” said 
uncle; “I hoped we should rattle along 
at a tremendous rate, but I don't like to 
risk running into something. With all 
this snow on the ground a horse and trap 
don’t make much more noise than a 
Dicycle.” 

“Shall I light the lamps, sir?” asked 
John. 

“T don’t think that will be much good ; 
but you may as well try.” 

John lit the candles accordingly: they 
gave us no better light, but might serve 
as a danger signal to anyone ahead. 

We were about six miles from home, 
and had just turned into Burdock Lane, 
when uncle suddenly pulled Jake’s head 
round as hard as he could. I grasped the 
handrail and just escaped being thrown 
into the road: John nearly stood on his 
head between us, upset with the shock. 
Jake placed his fore-feet on the hedge 
and then stood still. He was a model 

ay. 

“You young idiot!” cried my uncle ; 
“do you want to get killed?” 

There was a small boy standing in the 
middle of the road, looking frightened, 
and no wonder. Whether he had come 
out of the hedge, or had been invisible in 
the mist, I don’t know. 

John jumped down and took Jake by 
the head, whilst uncle gave the boy a 
talking to as to the risk he had run of 
getting himself damaged, not to mention 
ourselves. 

But the boy seemed to be quite hecd- 
less of uncle’s vituperation. Something 
in his look made uncle stop scolding him, 
and jump down. 

“What's the matter, my little man? 
How came you here ?” 

The boy, who did not look more than 
nine or ten years old, pointed down the 
road. 

“ Mother's there,”’ he said. 

“ Where ?”” 

“ By the hedge.” 

“ What's she doing there?” 

“ She said she'd sit down and rest 4 bit, 
but she won't get up.” 

I heard uncle mutter something to 
himself as he opened the pocket of the 
gig and took out a flask. 

“ Now then, sonny,” he said cheerfully, 
“ show me where your mother is as quick 
as you can.” 

The boy took the doctor’s outstretched 
hand and led him off quickly into the 
mist. John and I were left alone. 

I felt vaguely uneasy. ‘ What do you 
think is the matter, John ?’’ I asked. 

“ Don’t know, Master Tom ; I s’pose it’s 
some tramp or other.” 

“ But the boy didn’t look like a tramp; 
he had nice things on, though they were 
torn.” 

“He looked terrible blue,” said John, 
stroking Jake's nose. ‘“’Twon't do him 
much good to be out in this here fog 
long.” 

I was very glad John and Jake were 
near me; the mist was now so thick that 
we couldn’t see three yards ahead, and 
the silence was terrible. An uncanny 
feeling began to take possession of me. 
Then I heard uncle’s voice in the dis- 
tance, and he soon appeared leading the 
boy by the hand. 


“ What's 
cried. 

“A poor woman has fainted,” he replied. 
“John, I want you. You, Tom, stay 
here by the sleigh, and let this youngster 
sit on the box whilst we're gone; put the 
rug over him, and see what you can do to 
make him comfortable.” 

“ Very well, uncle.” 

Of course I made no objection, though L 
didn’t at all like being left alone with the 
boy. I wrapped him up and rubbed his 
handeg, which were like ice. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“Do you feel better?” 

“Yes, I think so; I don’tknow. What 
will they do with mother?” 

I couldn't answer, so to divert the con- 
versation I asked him his name. 

“Johnny,” he replied. 

“Johnny what?” 

“May. I've got another name too: 
Philip.” 

“My name's Tom Durrant,” I said, by 
way of encouraging confidence. ‘ We're 
going to spend Christinas at my aunt's at 
Middlestead.” 

Johnny made no reply; when I came to 
think of it he could scarcely be expected 
to feel much interest in ny movements. 
Then a happy thought struck me, and I 
pulled out of my pocket a mince-pie in a 
paper bag; I had stowed it away with a 
vague idea of possibly wanting something 
to eat on the journey, in which case a 
mince-pie would come handy. 

Johnny took it cagerly, and ate it 
as if famished. Before he had finished 
it my uncle came back. 

“Tom, my boy,” he said, in his usual 
cheerful tone, “ I'm afraid our little jour- 
ney will have to be finished on shanks’ 
mare. I want the sleigh for this poor 
woman; John will drive her to Bray- 
bridge, and you and I and this young 
gentleman must walk a bit.” 

“ What will you do with mother, sir?" 


the matter, uncle?* I 


asked Johnny, his eyes filled with 
tears. 
“Don’t you trouble about your 


mother,” said uncle cheerily ; “we shall 
do what is best for her, you may be sure. 
You couldn’t do any good to her, and 
you’re much better with us.” 

Johnny seemed satisfied; at least he 
made no objection to going with us: he 
seemed scarcely to comprehend what 
was passing. Uncle took us back to the 
high road, and then returned to the sleigh 
for a few minutes, telling us to walk 
slowly on till he caught us up. 

He soon rejoined us. 

“Is Johnny coming to aunt's with us?” 
T asked. 

“T don’t expect so ; I’m hoping to meet 
the carrier’s cart soon, and if we do we'll 
pack him snugly in it and send him off to 
spend Christmas with Hanneh and Jane. 
I don’t suppose he'll object.” 

Sure enough in ten minutes we heard 
the tinkling bell of the carrier. Uncle 
stopped him, spoke a few words to him in 
an undertone, and then lifted Johnny in. 
The cart was very full, as was to be 
expected on Christmas Eve, but a corner 
was found for Johnny’s spare frame, and 
a aack to throw over him. Old Hobbs 

romised to deliver him safely at cur 
house together with a hasty note which 
uncle scribbled. With a hearty “ Merry 
Christmas to you,’ Hobbs disappeared 
into the mist. 


“ Now, Tom,” said uncle in his cheeriest 
tones, “ we've got a good five miles before 
us, and most of it through bye lanes. 
Don't talk too much, or you'll get this 
mist down your lungs, which won't be 
good for you ; don’t ask me any questions 
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about Johnny or Johnny’s mother, because 
I sha’n’t answer them, and don’t think 
about it till Christinas is over, because 
thinking won’t do any good. Now then, 
best foot foremost, and think of the muffins 
and crumpets for tea.” 


OSS 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC: 
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I obeyed as well as I could, but in spite 
of uncle’s injunction I could not help 
thinking of Johnny, and wondering what 
had happened to his mother, who sat down 
to rest and would not get up. 

(Te be continued.) 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Junes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe d: Gorts," “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


Ww: were three minutes late in starting ; 

it is as well to be precise. A 
special correspondent who is not precise 
is a geometer who neglects to run out his 
calculations to the tenth decimal. This 
delay of three minutes made the German 
our travelling companion. I have an 
idea that this man will furnish me 
with some copy, but it is only a presenti- 
ment. 

It is still daylight at six o’clock in the 
evening in this latitude. I have bought a 
time-table and I consult it. The map 
which accompanies it shows me station 
by station the course of the line between 
Tiflis and Baku. Not to know the direc- 
tion taken by the engine, to be ignorant 
if the train is going north-east or south- 
east, would be insupportable to me—all 
the more as when night comes I shall see 
nothing, for I cannot see in the dark as 
if I were an owl or a cat. 

My time-table shows me that the 
railway skirts for a little distance the 
carriage road between Tiflis and the 
Caspian, running through Saganlong, 
Poily, Elisabethpol, Karascal, Aliat, to 
Baku, along the valley of the Koura. We 
cannot tolerate a railway which winds 
about; it must keep to a straight line as 
much as possible. And that is what the 
Transgeorgian does. 

Among the stations there is one I would 
have gladly stopped at if I had had time, 
Elisabethpol. efore I received the 
telegram from the ‘“ Twentieth Century,” 
I had intended to stay there a week. I 
had read such attractive descriptions 
of it, and I had but a five minutes’ stop 
there, and that between two and three 
o’clock in the morning! Instead of a 
town resplendent in the rays of the sun, 
I could only obtain a view of a vague 
mass confusedly discoverable in the pale 
beams of the moon ! 

Having ended my careful examination 
of the time-table, I began to examine my 
travelling companions. There were four 
of us, and I need scarcely say that we 
occupied the four corners of the compart- 
ment. I had taken the farthest corner 
facing the engine. At the two opposite 
angles two travellers were seated facing 
each other. As soon as they got in 
they had pulled their caps down on 
their eyes and wrapped themselves up 
in their cloaks—evidently they were 
Georgians as far as I could see. But they 
belonged to that special and privileged 
race who sleep on the railway, and they 
did not wake up until we reached Baku. 
There was nothing to be got ont of those 
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people; the carriage is not a carriage for 
them, it is a bed. 

In front of ine was quite a different 
type, with nothing of the Oriental about 
it: thirty-two to thirty-five years old, face 
with a reddish beard, very much alive in 
look, nose like that of a dog standing at 
point, mouth only too glad to talk, hands 
free and ensy, ready for a shake with any- 
body ; a tall, vigorous, broad-shouldered, 
powerful man. By the way in which he 
settled himself and put down his bag, 
and unrolled his travelling rug of bright- 
hued tartan, I had recognised the Anglo- 
Saxon traveller, more accustomed to long 
journeys by land and sea than to the 
comforts of his home, if he had a home. 
He looked like a commercial traveller. 
I noticed that his jewellery was in pro- 
fusion; rings on his fingers, pin in his 
scarf, studs on his cuffs with photographic 
views in them, showy trinkets hanging 
from the watchchain across his waist- 
coat. Although he had no earrings 
and did not wear a ring at his nose, 
I should not have been surprised if he 
turned out to be an American—probably 
a Yankee. 

That is my business. To find out who 
are my travelling companions, whence 
they come, where they go—is that not the 
duty of a special correspondent in search 
of interviews? I will begin with my 
neighbour in front of me. That will not 
be difficult, I imagine. He is not dreaming 
or sleeping, or looking out on the land- 
scape lighted by the last rays of the sun. 
If I am not mistaken, he will be just as 
glad to speak to me as I am to speak to 
him—and reciprocally. 

I will see. But a fear restrains me. 
Suppose this American—and I am sure 
he is one—should also be a special, per- 
haps for the “ World” or the “ New York 
Herald; ’’ and suppose he has also been 
ordered off to do this Grand Asiatic. 
That would be most annoying! He 
would be a rival! 

My hesitation is prolonged. Shall I 
speak—shall I not speak? Already night 
has begun to fall. At last I was about to 
open my mouth, when my companion 
prevented me. 

“You are a Frenchman ?” he said in 
my native tongue. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied in his. 

Evidently we could understand each 
other. 

The ice was broken, and then qnestion 
followed on question rather rapidly be- 
Sysen us. You know the Oriental pro- 
verb: 


“A fool asks more questions in an 
hour than a wise man in a year.” 

But as neither my companion nor 
myself had any pretensions to wisdom, we 
asked away merrily. 

“ Wait a bit,” said my American. 

I emphasise this phrase because it will 
recur frequently, like the pull of the rope 
which gives the impetus to the swing. 

“ Wait a lit! I guess that you area 
reporter |" 

“Yes, I am ao reporter sent by the 
‘Twentieth Century ’ to do this journey.” 

“ Going all the way to Pekin ?” 

“To Pekin.” 

“So am I,” replied the Yankee. 

And that was what I was afraid of. 

“Same trade?” said I indifferently.” 

“No. You need not excite yourself. 
We don’t sell the same stuff, sir.” 

“ Claudius Bombarnac, of Bordeaux, is 
delighted to be on the same road as—"’ 

“Fulk Ephrinell, of the firm of 
Strong, Bulbul, & Co., of New York City, 
New York, U.S.A.” 

And he really added U.S.A. 

We were mutually introduced. I, a 
traveller in news, and he a traveller in— 
In what? That I had to find out. 

The conversation continues. Ephrinell, 
as may be supposed, has been everywhere 
—and even farther, as he observes. He 
lmows both Americas and almost all 
Europe. But this is the first time he has 
set foot in Asia. He talks and talks, and 
always jerks in Wait a bit, with inex- 
haustible loquacity. Has the Hudson the 
same properties as the Garonne ? 

I listen to him for two hours. I have 
hardly heard the names of the stations 
yelled out at each stop: Saganlong, Poily, 
and the others. And I really should have 
liked to examine the landscape in the soft 
light of the moon, and made a few notes 
on the road. 

Fortunately my fellow-traveller had 
already crossed these eastern parts of 
Georgia. He pointed out the spots of 
interest, the villages, the watercourses, 
the mountains on the horizon. But I 
hardly saw them. That's the worst of 
railways! You start, you arrive, and you 
have seen nothing on the road ! 

“Nol” I exclaim, “there is none of 
the charm about it that there is in travel- 
ling by post, in troika, tarantass, with 
the surprises of the road, the originality 
of the inns, the confusion when you 
change horses, the glass of vodka of the 
yemtchiks—and occasionally the meeting 
with those honest brigands whose race is 
nearly extinct.” 
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“Mr. Bombarnac,” said Ephrinell to 
me, “are you serious in regretting all 
those fine things?” 

“ Quite serious,” I reply. “With the 
advantages of the straight line of rail- 
way we lose the picturesqueness of the 
curved line or the broken line of the 
highways of the past. And, Monsieur 
Ephrinell, wher you read of travelling in 
‘Transcaucasia forty years ago, do you not 
regret it? Shall I see one of those 
villages inhabited by Cossacks who are 
soldiers and farmers at one and the same 
time ? Shall I be present at one of those 
merry-makings which charm the tourist ? 
those djiquitovkas with the men upright 
ou their horses, throwing their swords, 
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the Grand Transasiatic traverses in 
Turkestan, and the plains of the desert 
of Gobi it crosses in China——" 

“Well, we shall see, for I travel for the 
pleasure of my readers." 

“And I travel merely for my own 
business.” 

And at this reply the idea recurred to 
me that Ephrinell would not be quite the 
travelling companion I had dreamt of. 
He had goods to sell, I had none to buy. 
I foresaw that our meeting would not 
lead to a sutticient intimacy during our 
long journey. He was one of those 
Yankees, who, as they say, hold a dollar 
between their teeth, which it is impossible 
to get away from them, and I should get 
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discharging their pistols, and escorting you 
if you are in the company of some high 
functionary, or a colonel of the Staniza?” 
“Undoubtedly we have lost all those 
fine things,” replies my Yankee. ‘“ But, 
thanks to these iron ribbons which will 
oventually encircle our globe like a hogs- 
head of cider or a bale of cotton, we can 
go in thirteen devs from Titlis to Pekin. 
That is why, if you expect any incidents, 
to enliven you a 
“ Certainly, Monsicur Ephrinell.”’ 
“Tilusions, Mr. Bombarnac! Nothing 
will happen either to you or me. Wait a 
bit—I promise you a journey the most 
prosaic, the ‘most homely, the flattest— 
tas the steppes of Kara Koum, which 


nothing out of him that was worth 
having. 

And although I knew that he travelled 
for Strong, Bulbul, & Co., of New York, 
I had never heard of the firm. To listen 
to their representative, it would appear 
that Strong, Bulbul, & Co. ought to be 
known throughout the world. 

But then, how was it that they were 
unknown to me, a pupil of Chincholle, 
our master in everything! I was quite 
at a loss because I had never heard of the 
firm of Strong, Bulbul, & Co. 

I was about to interrogate Ephrinell on 
this point, when he said to me: 

“Have you ever been in the United 
States, Mr. Bombarnac ?” 


“No, Monsieur Epbrinell.” 

“You will come to our country some 
day?" 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Then you will not forget to explore 
the establishment of Strong, Bulbul, & 
Co. 2” 

“Explore it?” 

“That is the proper word.” 

“Good! I shall not fail to do so.” 

“ You will see one of the most remark- 
able industrial establishments of the New 
Continent.” 

“J have no doubt of it; but how am 
I to know it?” 

“Wait a bit, Mr. Bombarnac. Imagine 
a colossal workshop, immense buildings 
for the mounting and adjusting of the 

ieces, a steam engine of fifteen hundred 

orse-power, ventilators making six 
hundred revolutions a minute, boilers 
consuming a hundred tons of coals a day, 
a chimney-stack four hundred and fifty 
feet high, vast out-houses for the storage 
of our goods, which we send to the five 
parts of the world, a general manager, 
two sub-managers, four secretaries, eight 
under-secretaries, a staff of five hundred 
clerks and nine hundred workmen, a 
whole regiment of travellers like your 
servant, working in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australasia—in short, a turnover 
exceeding annually one hundred million 


dollars! And all that, Mr. Bombarnac, 
for making millions of—yes, I said 
millions—— ” 


At this moment the train commenced 
to slow under the action of its automatic 
brakes, and he stopped. 

“ Elisabethpol ! Elisabethpol!*’ shout 
the guard and the porters on the station. 

Our conversation is interrupted. I 
lower the window on my side, and open 
ie door, being desirous of stretching my 
legs. 

Ephrinell did not get out. 

Here was I striding along the platform 
of a very poorly lighted station. A dozen 
travellers had already left the train. 
Five or six Georgians were crowded on 
the steps of the compartments. Ten 
minutes at Elisabethpol ; the time-table 
allowed us no more. 

As soon as the bell begins to ring I 
return to our carriage, and when I have 
shut the door I notice that my place is 
tuken. Yes! facing the American, a 
lady has installed herself with that Anglo- 
Saxon coolness which is as unlimited as 
the infinite. Is she young? Is she old ? 
Is she pretty? Is she ugly? The 
obscurity does not allow me to judge. In 
any case my French gallantry prevents 
me from claiming my corner, and I sit 
down beside this person, who makes no 
attempt at apology. 

Ephrinell seems to be asleep, and that 
stops my knowing what it is that Strong, 
Bulbul, & Co., of New York, manufacture 
by the million. 

The train has started. We have left 
Elisabethpol behind. What have I seen 
of this charming town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants, built on the Gandja-tchai, a 
tributary of the Koura, which I had es- 
pecially worked up before my arrival ? 
Nothing of its brick houses hidden under 
verdure, nothing of its curious ruins, no- 
thing of its superb mosque built at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Of 
its admirable plane-trees, so sought after 
by crows and blackbirds, and which main- 


tain a supportable temperature durin, 
the excessive heats of summer, I ha 
scarcely seen the higher branches with 
the moon shining on them. And on the 
banks of the stream which bears its sil- 
very murmuring waters along the princi- 
pal street, I had only seen a few houses in 
little gardens, like small creneluted for- 
tresses. All that remained in my memory 
would be an indecisive outline, seized in 
flight from between the steam pufis of the 
engine. And why are these houses always 
in astate of defence? Because Elisabeth- 
pol is a fortified town exposed to the 
frequent attacks of the Lesghiens of Chir- 
van, and these mountaineers, according to 
the best-informed historians, are directly 
descended from Attila’s hordes. 

It was nearly midnight. Weariness 
invited me to sleep, and yet, like a good 
reporter, I must sleep with one eye and 
one ear open. 

I fall into that sort of slumber provoked 
by the regular trepidations of a train 
on the road, mingled with ear-splitting 
whistles and the grind of the brakes as 
the speed is slowed and tumultuous roars 
as passing trains are met with, besides 
the names of the stations shouted out 
during the short stoppages, and the bang- 
ing of the doors which are opened and 
shut with metallic sonority. 

In this way I heard the shouts of Geran, 
Varvara, Oudjarry, Kiourdamir, Klour- 
dane, then Karasoul, Navagi. I sat up; 
but as I no longer occupied the corner 
from which I had been so cavalierly 
evicted, it was impossible for me to 
look through the window. 
~ And then I begin to ask what is hidden 
beneath this mass of veils and wraps 
which has usurped my place. Is_this 
lady going to be my companion all the 
way to the terminus of the Grand Trans- 
asiatic ? Shall I exchange a sympathe- 
tic salute with her in the streets of Pekin ? 
And from her my thoughts wander to my 
companion who is snoring in the corner 
in a way that would make all the venti- 
lators of Strong, Bulbul, & Co. qnite 
jealous. And what is it these big people 
make? Is it iron bridges, or locomotives, 
or armour plates, or steam boilers, or 
mining pumps? From what my Ameri- 
can told me, I might find a rival to Creu- 
sot or Cockerill or Essen in this formid- 
able establishment in the United States 
of America. At least, unless he has been 
taking a rise out of me; for he does not 
seem to be “ green,’ as they say in his 
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country—which means to say that he 
does not look very much hke an idiot, 
this Ephrinell ! 

And yet it seems that I must gradually 
have fallen soundasleep. Withdrawn from 
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countries ravaged by Peter the Great. 
Two columns of the historico-fantastic 
might have been made out of that, with 
the aid of Bouillet and Larousse. And as 
Thad seen nothing of this country or its 


71 
| 


Bombarnac on the war-path. 


exterior influences, I did not even hear the 
stentorian respiration of the Yankee. 
The train arrived at Aliat, and stayed 
there ten minutes without my being aware 
of it. Iam sorry for it, for Aliat is a little 
seaport, and I should like to have had a 
first glimpse of the Caspian, and of the 


capital, it would not be difficult to give 
the reins to my imagination. 
“Baku! Baku!” 
The word repeated as the train stopped 
awoke me. 
It was seven o'clock in the morning. 
(To be continued.) 
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0, it’s not a rat! I can’t show him to you 
here in his proper colours, or you would 
never make such a mistake. I introduce the 
photograph on the next page for two reasons— 
to demonstrate to you how delightfully tame 
and quiet he is, and to give you an idea of 
hisactual size, for this little beast is worthy of 
note as being the smallest of that remarkable 
group of animals known as the Marsupials. 
At least, I believe so; I hope so. A year 
ago I shouldn’t have had the remotest 
hesitation in declaring positively, without 
any reservation whatever, that no smaller 
Marsupial existed on this earth; now, how- 


*POSSUM. 
By Dr. ArTHUR STRADLING, C.M.z.S., ETC. 


PART I. 


ever, somebody (an old college friend of 
mine, too, who ought to have known better) 
hhas gone and discovered a kind of mole out 
in Australia which is not quite so long as my 
opossum, though rather more bulky. Noto- 
ryctes typhlops is the name of this marsupial 
mole, if you wish to know. I daresay he 
has another name when he is at home, but I 
can’t tell you what it is. And I may mention 
here that some doubt is now entertained by 
certain scientific men as to whether he should 
be admitted among the Marsupials or not, 
after all, or whether his proper place is not 
with the Insectiyora, allied to species found 


in Africa. Sundry creatures — tortoises, 
lizards, fresh-water fish, and running birds— 
in the two countries are nearly related. The 
discovery of a new mammal is a very rare 
oceurrence nowadays ; the stock of novelties 
in that department seems to be pretty well 
exhausted. 

Now, of course, you know all about the 
Marsupials as an order—how their head- 
quarters are in Australia, New Guinea, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and some of the islands in 
the immediate vicinity; and how, in fact, 
they constitute the whole Mammalian fauna 
of Australia, with the exception of the wild 
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dog, the dingo, which is almost to a certainty 
the descendant of an animal introduced by 
man at some far bygone period, and a few 
bats, which could easily have found their way 
there by flight. And I need hardly remind you, 
either, that these Marsupials, or pouch-bear- 
ing mammals, comprise a good many very 
diverse groups—the kangaroos, kangaroo-rats, 
wallabies, wombats, phalanters, bandicoots, 
dasyures, and opossums; all agreeing, how- 
ever, in that one characteristic, the posses- 
sion of a pouch, no matter how unlike they 
may be in other respects. and all distin- 
guished by certain peculiarities of teeth, 
comparatively smooth, poor brains, and a 
limited type of intelligence, which gives them 
a rank below other mammals, though higher 
than the Monotremata, the quadrupeds which 
lay oggs. 

There are other queer things about them, 
too, such as the presence of bones in their 
stomachs, and the bending in of the angles 
of their lower jaws just at that projection 
which you can feel in your own jaw, in a line 
below your ear. If you feel just there ina 
kangaroo or a wombat, you will find that the 
lump is curled inwards, as if it was made of 
cardboard which had shrivelled up at the edge. 
Mind, I do not actua'ly advise you to try this 
experiment, and must decline to be answer- 
able for consequences if you do. Perhaps, on 
the whole, you had better be content to take 
my word for it. 

But our ‘possum doesn’t hail from Australia 
or anywhere down that way. He comes from 
the West—from the tropical parts of South 
or Central America, where he and a number 
of cousins of his are fairly plentiful. And 
jet me remark that, although you often hear 
of opossums in Australasia, these are the 
anly creatures having any valid claim to the 
title, no others being genuine. 

At first sight it seems curious, after finding 
so well-marked a group of animals ina space 

£0 circumscribed es the Australian region, to 
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discover a little bit of the same sort such a 
long way off as America; and this is an 
instance of what is called “discontinuous 
distribution.” We get other examples of the 
same thing in the case of the tapirs, now 
limited to Sumatra and thereabouts, and to 
tropical America; in that of the so-called 
wingless birds of Australia, Africa, and 


South America; and in the “ cameloids "— 
the typical camel being restricted to the Old 
World, while its relatives, the llama, the 
alpaca, the vicuna, and guanaco, are con- 
fined to the Pacific slope of the Andes. I 
could mention many others, but it’s all easy 
enough to understand when we come to read 
the matter by the light of Palwontology, the 
study of fossils, for then we find that these, 


or closely similar forms, were once spread 
over the intervening space, and that the 
rest have died out and become extinct, 
leaving these little islands of survivors, as it 
were. The Marsupials in particular were in 
past ages distributed widely over the face of 
the earth, and it is partly through this that we 
know that at one time there was land where 
now the ocean rolls, and that sea covered 
what is terra firma to-day. This is a fact, 
in spite of the sneer that zoologists are 
always ready to invent a lost continent in 
order to explain the presence of a butterfly or 
a beetle which puzzles them! 

Another very funny circumstance about 
these Marsupials is the way in which they 
imitate other animals, so to speak. I don’t 
mean that they consciously mimic them in 
the sense that monkeys are said (quite 
erroneously) to copy and imitate; but that 
nearly every kind of beast finds its parallel 
or representative among them. There are 
Marsupials which climb and live in trees, 
Marsupials which burrow in the ground, 
Marsupials which fly (or something like it), 
and others whose existence is that of a 
sheep, feeding on grass. There are some 
with the habits and appearance of rodents ; 
others again which simulate ant-eaters ; and 
others having the manners and customs of 
edentates and insectivores. The koala is as 
much like a bear as anything not o bear can 
well be; and I’m sure, if you go to the Zoo, 
you will be hard to convince that the ursine 
dasyure, or Tasmanian devil as it has been 
named not inaptly by those who best know 
its little ways, and the hyena-like thylacine 
or “wolf’? of the same country, are not 
creatures which should be classed with tigers 
and jackals rather than with kangaroos or 
opossums; and so you would be, too, if you 
were a sheep farmer in the island which 
these fierce, destructive, carnivorous Marsu- 
pials inhabit. 

(To be continued.) 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Georce B. Perry, 


Author of “On Board the Boulicea,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER I1.—‘‘ CHOOSE YE THIS DAY WHOM YE WILL SERVE.” 


‘f]\ue peremptory summons was obeyed 

quickly. Stephen Burnett only 
waited till the boy and his companion 
had disappeared below the sloping ground 
at the rear of the cottaze, when he 
opened the front door. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Burnett,” 
said the leader of the party; “ but I have 
come on a disagreeable errand. As a 
law-abiding citizen, you will, I am sure, 
give ime all the assistance mn your power.” 

“There are some things that most men 
like to have taken for granted, Friend 
Somerville,” replied Stephen Burnett ; 
“and one of them here is that they would 
not willingly resist the laws of their 
country.” 

“Just what I expected,” promptly 
replied the caller. “It is my duty, as 
United States marshal for the district of 
Rhode Island, to search this house and 
farm for the person of one Thomas, 
otherwise Tom Winn, a fugitive servant, 
ant here is my warrant for such act.’’ 

“All regular and legal, I suppose?’ 
inquired Stephen, mildly. 


“©. K.,’ as you can easily see,” said 
the marshal, briskly. “The legality of 
the proceeding is absolutely clear.” 

“A great deal more than its morality,” 
said the farmer, coolly. “It's a pretty dirty 
business for a native of Roger Williams’ 
State to be engaged in.” 

“Don't be too hard, Mr. Burnett,” 
replied the marshal, apologetically, while 
his face Hushed at the taunt; “I like the 
business as little as yourself, but I must 
do my duty.” 

“Well, go ahead, and get all the 
comfort you can out of it,” returned 
Burnett, scornfully. 

The marshal, whose deputies had, as if 
by previously concerted arrangement, sur- 
rounded the farmhouse and barns, made 
no reply, but followed the lead of Mrs. 
Burnett, and searched the upper portion 
of the house. Then, after a glance into 
the lower rooms of the house, and 
thoroughly searching the cellar, Marshal 
Somerville joined the members of the 
Burnett family in the kitchen, where on 
the table yet remained the fragments 


of the 
Winn. 

“Are all the members of your family 
here assembled ? "’ asked the marshal. 

* All here,” responded the farmer, 
briefly. 

“Thought you had a younger son,” 
said Somerville, after surveying the 
group. 

“You asked if all the members of my 
family were present,” replied Burnett, and 
I said ‘yes.’ The boy Ben is not of my 
fannilys as I thought you knew, but a 
member of my household—a distinction 
with a great difference, as your legal mind 
will readily perceive.” 

“ Make all the distinctions you please,” 
said the marshal, who seemed very ill at 
ease under the scornful manner of his old 
friend. “Iam satisfied that the fugitive 
is not in your house, as far as I can see, 
and I'll take your word for it that he is 
not concealed by you on your farm.” 

“You can have that assurance,” said 
Burnett, readily. 

“Then I am satisfied.” 


interrupted meal of Thomas 


“ Well, call off your dogs,” said Grand- 
father Burnett, sharply. ‘“ There is some- 
thing humiliating to all sense of freedom 
in the sight of these men groping about 
the home of a good citizen, in the hope of 
carrying @ miserable fellow-creature back 
to slavery.” 

“It's the law,” replied Somerville, 
*‘and, like all other statutes, must be 
carried into effect by the officers of the 
law, and it is the duty of every good 
citizen to aid in its enforcement. This 
duty is, of course, more immediately 
imperative on me than you, but it’s none 
the less your duty.” 

“But I am not in this case what you 
would call a law-abiding citizen,” re- 
turned Grandfather Burnett, hotly. “I 
claim the right of all honest men, to 
choose whom I will serve, God or 
Mammon. What's the reward offered 
for the capture of this poor wretch you'ra 
after?" 

The marshal rose from his seat, and 
paced the floor hastily. His was a dis- 
agreeable duty, as he had said; one 
opposed to every instinct of his nature. 
So he felt the sting of the old man's 
words more than he cared to show. 

Had Stephen Burnett uttered the words 
spoken by his father the marshal would 
lave resented them forcibly. He was in 
the mood to quarrel with himself, and at 
such times it takes little to induce a 
quarrel with others. But he controlled 
himself and answered, calmly : 

“There is not enough money in the 
United States treasury to induce me to go 
slave-hunting, Mr. Burnett. There is a 
reward offered, but my fingers would 
never touch the money. I repeat that I 
cannot choose which of the laws I will 
enforce, and which I will not. My oath 
of office is registered before Heaven to 
faithfully and impartially execute the 
laws as they are committed to me.” 

“And that is your clear duty,” said 
Bob Burnett, in spite of the restraining 
touch of his mother’s hand. “ There is 
overmuch of this rebellion against laws 
passed by the people’s representatives. 
The only proper way is to repeal an 
obnoxious law, if the people object to it. 
But a man has as much right to his 
nigger as he has to his horse or his cow; 
as iny father has to his horse or his 
cow.” 

“Come, I’m glad that I have one 
supporter,” said Somerville, his native 
good-humour returning. 

“I hope he is the only one of the 
Burnett Breed that will say so,” sharply 
retorted the old man. “ This superstition 
of respect for the laws of men that in 
every instance violate the laws of God is 
one of the most curious, as it is one of the 
most saddening, features of life in the 
United States. It is one of the in- 
gredients of the average Fourth of July 
oration. By the way, Mr. Somerville, 
you gave us the last one; what a fine 
subject your successor could find for the 
next Fourth in the present episode!" 

The marshal strode to the door, and, 
after a few words to his subordinates, dis- 

missed them, and, as the vehicle which 
bore them disappeared up the road, he 
returned to the kitchen. 

“We're not going to quarrel over these 
matters,” he said. “I've got through my 
official duties here. Let me put off the 
official robes, and meet you on friendly 
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terms again. Now, speaking asa private 
citizen, I quite agree with you in detest- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law, and I have 
made up my mind that this, which is my 
first, shall be my last nigger hunt.” 

“Spoken like a true son of Rhode 
Island,’ said Grandfather Burnett, en- 
thusiastically. 

“ And here’s my hand,” added Stephen 
Burnett, heartily, and the pair shook 
hands. 

“Your sentiments and mine on this 
matter are alike, I know; and I don’t 
mind saying that if (in a roundabout way, 
of course) you should hear of a nigger 
named ‘Thomas, or Tom Winn, it 
wouldn't be a bad idea to hint to him 
that the climate of Massachusetts is far 
better suited to his health than that of 
this State, where several would like to 
get the reward of $250 offered for his 
skin.” ; 

‘“‘ Massachusetts does seem to be more 
healthy,” said the old man. ‘“ Vermont's 
air is still more salubrious, and that of 
Canada is absolutely life-giving in its 
properties.” 

“The old British flag,” said the marshal, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Yes, sir, the old British flag, which 
your father struck against because he 
claimed the right to choose what laws he 
would obey. That was a fight against a 
revenue law, a law justified by every 
national necessity, and intended to raise 
money to defray the expenses of a war 
begun in your interest and waged for your 
benefit. But, because the tax was ille- 
gally imposed, the result was the Revolu- 
tion. 

“And now, in the persons of their 
children, these people talk of obedience to 
law as if the statutes passed by a Congress 
controlled by slaveholders have a greater 
moral force than the laws of the British 
Parliament. The people here have vin- 
dicated their right to think for themselves 
on such matters, and by their own acts 
their adherence to vicious laws is a gross 
superstition.” 

“What would you advocate, Mr. Bur- 
nett,” asked the marshal, with the air of a 
man humouring the crotchet of a friend, 
rather than of assenting to his argument ; 
“another rebellion ?” 

“My dear sir,” said the old man, 
earnestly, ‘there is no need of advocat- 
ing it. It is coming, and there is not 
enough of moral force in the United States 
to prevent the fearful calamity. Over and 
over again has this Pharaoh of the nations 
been warned to let the oppressed people 
go, and only when the manhood of the 
country is struggling in the Red Sea of a 
bloody civil war will the freedom of the 
enslaved race be accomplished.” 

“T hope you’re wrong,” said Somerville, 
more impressed than he cared to admit by 
the old Abolitionist’s words and manner. 

“T sincerely hope I am,” returned the 
old man; “but I cannot shut my eyes 
to self-evident facts. Look at the frantic 
struggles of those who are forever striving 
to pour the new wine of modern ideas 
into the old bottles of the slaveholder's 
Constitution. In a country priding itself 
on a free press, the newspapers are 
practically gagged; here, where free 
speech is boldly proclaimed from the 
housetops as one of the inherent rights 
of the citizen, as well as one of the safe- 
guards of the State, William Lloyd 
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Garrison is dragged through the streets 
of Boston, in the very shadow of the 
‘Cradle of Liberty’; and Fourth of 
July orators are turned into man-hunters, 
in obedience to so-called law. 

“T am sick of the cant of law; tired of 
hearing of regard for the Constitution. It 
has been madg‘ a league with death, anda 
covenant wi! ll,’ and they have made 
lies their refuge. How long will it last, 
think you?” 

“Our lifetime, probably.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said the patri- 
arch. “I'm an old man, but I believe I 
shall live to see the day when from Maine 
to Florida no slave shall be found. But 
before that grand consummation can come 
there will be a time of trial, before which 
all the tawdry compromises with the 
justice of Goa. shall be shrivelled up; 
when the Lord God that sitteth in the 
heavens will judge this nation, and exe- 
cute His judgments. Then shall we hear 
echoed in many a housekold, where 
mothers are weeping over their first-born, 
slain for the sin of the nation, the awful 
sentence that tells of the country’s expia- 
tion under the Lawgiver's judgment : 

“ * Judgment also will I lay to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet; and 
the hail shall sweep away the refuge of 
lies, and waters shall overflow the hiding- 
places. 

“* And your covenant with death shall 
be dissolved, and your agreement with 
hell shall not stand ; when the overflow- 
ing scourge’ shall pass through, then shall 
ye be trodden by it.’” 

The old man paused, and his listeners, 
almost awestruck, heard as one might 
believe thoso of old listened to the mighty 
seer whose words the old man had 
quoted. 

The marshal was the first to break the 
silence, 

“Twas always in favour of the anti- 
slavery movement,” he said, “ though the 
confession must strike you as strange, in 
view of my errand here to-day; but I 
never understood the strength of purpose 
that lies at the foundation of the work. I 
am through with all compromises and 
evasions, and am with you, heart and 
soul.” 

“Thank the Lord,” said Grandfather 
Burnett, fervently. 

“ But I feel that, under the reign of law, 
the taint of slavery can be removed peace- 
fully,” said Somerville. 

“T doubt it, even while I hope I'm 
wrong,” said the old man; and Stephen, 
taking up the theme, continued : 

“I am averse to fighting, but I fear 
nothing but the awful purification of the 
nation as by tire can cleanse it.” 

“ War—with whom?” asked Somer- 


ville. “Certainly not with the South. 
Have they not supreme control? Thev 
have silenced all opposition. Even 


Webster went down before them.” 

“It is from this very humiliation will 
spring the reaction,” said Stephen. 
“ Webster's apostacy® did more to stir the 


* In the hope of securing the nomination for the 
office of President, Senator Daniel Webster of Massa- 
chusetts turned his back on his anti-slavery ideas, and 
agreed to the Fugitive Slave Law. Whittier's poem 
“Tehabod ” gives an idea of the sensation this apoe 
tacy crented : 


“Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
‘Aud hide the’ shame.” 
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Northern conscience than anything else 
up to that time. And when that was 
followed by what many thought was its 
legitimate sequence, the whipping of 
Sumner, in the halls of Congress itself, by 


Preston Brooks,* thousands more felt like 
rebelling against the brutality. of the 
tyrants we have too long suffered to reign 


over us. At the rate they are going, these 


* Preston Brooks, a Southern Senator, Jashed 
Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts in the Capi- 
tol building. Sumner never recovered from the effects 
of this brutal attack. 
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political beggars on horseback will soon 
ride to perdition. There are thousands 
of men who have made up their minds 
not to go any farther with the procession.” 

“ How long will free men continue to 
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crouch under 
the lash of the 
slave-whip, 
think you?” 
interrupted 
Grandfather 
Burnett. “ There 
are many here 
at the North who talk openly of separation. 
Men are getting tired of compromise, 
and are ready to believe as that young 
Cambridge man,t Lowell, makes Hosea 
Biglow say: 


+ The late Hon. James Russell Lowell, Minister to 
England. 


“Men had ought ter put asunder 
‘Those whom God has noways jined.” 
“God grant that war may not come 
in our day,” said Mrs. Burnett, glancing 
around at her husband and sons. 


“T say Amen most :fervently to that 
prayer,” responded Marshal Somerville: 

Little did he know that ere thiree years 
should pass two of those who listened to 
his words would follow his lead on many 
a bloody field, and that he would yield up 
his life for the cause he had that day es- 
ponsed, i 

The conversation ceasedas if byeommion 
consent. All, impressed with the serious 
thoughts engendered by the discussion, 
were occupied with their own reflections, 
and the silence was only broken by the 
entrance of Ben. 

“Ts that you, Ben?” said Stephen, 
rallying from his thoughts. “Did you 
have any trouble with the cows?’ You've 
been long enough.” 

“All right, sir, The cows are all in; 
the black one jas a little wild, but I soon 
got over that.” 

Stephen understood the boy. | Perhaps 
the marshal did ; but he said nothing, and 
soon after left the house. 

He had found a man, but not the one he 
had set out to find. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


T= first gleam of dawn was just bright- 
ening the eastern sky when the 
Otranto Castle steamed seaward from 
her last night’s anchorage, leaving far 
astern the tiny craft which was carrying 


A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


By Davip Ker, 
Author of “ Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat in a Voteano,” ete, 


CHAPTER I.—TWO NEW PASSENGERS. 


Early as it was, however, the hero of the 
midnight voyage and his red-haired com- 
rade were already on deck, looking keenly 
about them; andere they had made three 
turns up and down, Markham Edwards 


home the two gallant Zeeland boatmen, 
who, after a good supper, a sound sleep, 
and more money at one haul than they 
usually made ina month (thanks to the 
subscription got up for them among the 
passengers), might well chorus so cheerily: 


“ Wilhelmus van Nassouwen 
Ben ick, van Duytsen bloed 1!" ® 


* This was the battlesong of the Dutch War of 
‘Independence against Spain. The words wean, 
“William of Nassau am J, of Dutch blood.” 


came aboard last night? What grand 
fun you must have had! I wish I'd been 
with you!” 

“IT wish you had,” said the taller boy ; 
“it was no end of excitement. It’s lucky for 


“Is there a vacancy for one more pupil?” 


and Norman O'Neill emerged from the 
door of the companion-way. 

The moment Edwards caught sight of 
the pair he darted towards them, calling 
out: 

“T say, aren't you the two fellows that 


us, though, that we were near enough for 
your lights to help us when our lantern 
came to grief!” 

“Yes, we were all in a fine stew when 
we saw the light go out; we thought the 
sea had gobbled you safe enough. But I 
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dare say you knew what you were about 
better than we could teach you.” 

“Well, I haven’t been among the Clo- 
velly fishermen without knowing some- 
thing of what a boat can do in a heavy sea ; 
and I ought to be able to handle an oar 
after four years at Eton.” 

“Oh, you're Eton, are you?” cried 
Edwards. ‘ Well, we're Harrow, so the 
* public-school’ element is well repre- 
sented.” 

“And I’m frae the parish schule at 
Kirkealdy!"’ said the Scotch lad, as 
proudly as if he were proclaiming himself 
Senior Wrangler of Cambridge. 

“ Three great public schools, then, are 
represented here,” observed Norman 
O'Neill, gravely, with a sly glance at his 
chum. “ By-the-bye, I suppose we ought 
to introduce ourselves; let me present to 
you my friend Mr. Markham Edwards, 
usually called ‘ Mark Antony,’ in honour 
of his having once stated in an examina- 
tion paper, that that illustrious Roman 
took his name from a strawberry mark on 
his arm.” 

**And the honourable member who has 
just spoken,” rejoined Edwards, “is my 
friend Mr. Norman O'Neill, popularly 
known as ‘ the Discordeon,’ from his pecu- 
liar taste in music.” 

“And my name’s Cuthbert Hammers- 
ley,” said the Etonian, “and this is my 
foster-brother Sandy M’Laren. So now 
we've gct the presentation business off our 
minds, and (as that old woman in the fur 
cloak said last night when we carne aboard) 
“so fortunate an ending to the panorama’ 
(I suppose she meant melodrama) ‘may 
well arouse in us a perspiration of devout 
thankfulness !’"” 

“Ah! you’ve had a taste of Mother 
Malaprop, as we call her,” cried Edwards, 
grinning. ‘“Isn’t she a caution? Yester- 
day she was talking music with O'Neill, 
and I'll be shot if she didn’t call a demi- 
semi-quaver a ‘double-dummy quiver ;’ 
and then she talked of an organ having a 
nuzx vomica stop, instead of vox humana.” 

The four boys soon became quite con- 
fidential, and Hammersley told his new 
friends how, while visiting a Dutch uncle 
by marriage at the Hague—‘“a rattling 
good fellow for a foreigner ''—he had re- 
ceived a summons to join his father, who 
had suddenly been ordered off to Grand 
Canary for the winter—how his uncle had 
come down to see him and Sandy off, but 
had been recalled by a telegram ere the 
hour of sailing arrived—and how, when 
the storm came, and the steamer could not 
make the harbour, they had paid a high 
fare to a couple of venturesome boatmen to 
put them aboard at all hazards. 

Then Edwards explained, in turn, that 
he and his chum, Norman O'Neill, had 
just left Harrow—that O'Neill's elder 
brother was on his way to the Canary 
Isles to write a book on the antiquarian 
relics of the group—that Norman himself 
had been sent with him to recruit his 
health, which had begun to suffer from 
the strain of the hard reading that had 
won him several of the highest prizes 
in the school—and that he, Markham 
E-lwards, had asked and obtained per- 
mission to accompany them. 

As they went down to breakfast, 
Edwards asked suddenly : 

“Tsay, are you fellows going to learn 
Spanish while you're out there? We're 
jist. grinding at it now, and it would be 
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rather fun for us all to cram it up 
together.” 

“I'm game,” said Hammersley, “ and 
I’ve made a bit of a start with it already, 
for there’s an old Spanish general that's 
a great friend of my father’s, who comes 
to stay with us sometimes—and I picked 
up a lot from him.” 

“ Hurrah!" cried Edwards, “ that'll do 
first-rate! We'll make you captain of 
the eleven, and you can coach us through 
our practice. I'll tell you what—as soon 
as breakfast’s done, let's fish out our 
books and start fair.” 

They did g0, O'Neill coming armed 
with an Ollendorf, Edwards with a 
“ Dialogue in Six Languages,’ and Ham- 
mersley with a Spanish play which had 
been a present trom his father's friend 
General Alava. 

“Tf we're to learn all the stuff that’s 
in here,” cried O'Neill, “ our conversation 
will be jolly edifying. Just listen to this: 
‘My father wears a pea-green coat, a 
bright yellow waistcoat, red trousers, 
purple stockings, an orange neckcloth, 
and a sky-blue hat!’ 

“What a Guy the old swell must have 
looked!’ said Hammersley; “ a nigger 
minstrel wouldn't be in it beside him!” 

“And then,” pursued O'Neill, “fancy 
anybody saying to a hotel waiter, ‘ Bring 
me directly a fishing-rod, a pair of spurs, 
two pine-apples, a vase of goldfish——’ ” 

(“ That's what he wanted the fishing- 
rod for, I suppose,” chuckled Edwards, 
“and the pine-apples would be for bait.’’) 
looking-glass,'"" read on 
O'Neill, “‘a Latin dictionary, a frying- 
pan, and the newspapers which my aunt's 
second cousin’s daughter-in-law left here 
a year ago.’”” 

“He'd have the latest news, and no 
mistake,” grinned Edwards. 

“ Weel,” said Sandy M’Laren gravely, 
“T’m thinkin’ yon waiter wad need as 
many airms as an octopus to carry a’ 
thae things at once!” 

“Well, this dialogue-book of mine's not 
a bit better,” cried Kdwards ; “the author 
says in his preface that he's filled it with 
‘colloquial idiotisms,’ and he never spoke 
a truer word in his life. Here's a fellow 
says his mother’s dying, and then another 
chap coolly chimes in, ‘The doctor says 
it will not be of any consequence!” 

“Very kind of the doctor,” cried 
Hammersley ; “it’s like that yarn of the 
fellow who was being examined in 
natural science, and one question of the 
exam. was, ‘If I were to throw two stones 
into the river, what would be the conse- 
quence?" The man looked stumped, 
and didn’t answer; so the examiner said 
sharply, ‘ Well, sir, don’t you understand ? 
Let us try it another way—if I were to 
throw myself into the river, what would 
be the consequence?’ ‘Oh, none what- 
ever !’ says the man.” 

“Good for Aim!" laughed Edwards. 
“Talking of doctors, here's a dialogue 
‘With a Physician,’ that beats anything 
I ever read. The patient begins by 
saying very humbly, ‘Sir, I have taken 
the liberty to send for you,’ as if afraid 
the doctor mightn't think there was 
enough the matter with him to make it 
worth while. Then the doctor asks in an 
off-hand sort of way, ‘ What's the matter 
with you?’ and the sick fellow answers, 
‘I’ve got leprosy, Asiatic cholera, typhus, 
ophthalmia, rheumatism, indigestion, 
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toothache ’—and so on through every 
mortal thing that a fellow could have. 
And then the doctor says cheerily, ‘ Well, 
we must give you some medicine, and in 
@ few days I hope you'll be all right.’ ”* 

“It must have been prime medicine to 
cure all those things at one fire,” re- 
marked O'Neill. 

“Rather!” said Hammersley; “like 
that fellow writing on the box of arsenic, 
‘Warranted to cure all diseases with one 
dose!’ But come, let's get to work.” 

To work they went manfully, and had 
been at it about half-an-hour, when a 
cheery voice said behind them: 

“Is there a vacancy for one more 
pupil? If so, I should like to join the 
class.” 

“Very glad to have you, Mr. O'Neill,” 
cried Hammersley, making room for 
Norman's elder brother Digby, a very 
bright and pleasant young fellow, 
though, like all young authors, so com- 
pletely absorbed in his new book that he 
could hardly think or talk of anything 
else. “These two honourable members 
seem to be getting rather tired of it, and 
perhaps your coming will revive their 
tlagging energies.” 

“Ay,” said Edwards, “that’s just 
what the papers said when our head- 
master got seedy last half, and went off 
to Bournemouth ; but they misprinted it, 
and put ‘Dr. Oldschool has gone to the 
seaside to renew his flogging energies.’ ” 

_.Then followed another interval of busy 
silence, broken at length by Markham 
Edwards, who could never keep still 
long. 

“It seems to me, do you know, that 
the great grind of learning a new language 
is not so much cramming up what you've 
got to say, as finding out what the 
people say to you. When I first took up 
French, I soon learned to say a whole lot 
of things, but I never could make head 
or tail of what the Frenchmen answered, 
especially as they used to run off a whole 
sentence as if it was one word, like the 
stable-keeper's bill for the hire of a horse : 
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“Spanish don't seem so hard, though,” 
said Norman O'Neill. “To begin with, 
it’s more than half Latin ; and then most 
of the words are in their right places, 
anyhow. It's not like that happy-go- 
lucky German, where you have to light a 
candle to find the nominative at one end 
of a sentence, and send round the crier 
with a bell to hunt up the verb at the 
other.” 

“Or,” put in his brother, “as cur friend 
Lady Collops said this morning, ‘to send 
forward a Herod flourishing a crumpet.’ ” 

“ Ah, it’s all very well for old Norman 
to talk,” grunted Edwards; “ he can learn 
anything he likes as easy as eat a biscuit, 
only it’s a pity he don’t learn something 
really worth knowing. He'll tell you 
how long Hannibal's whiskers were, and 
what sort of brush Julius Cesar cleaned 
his teeth with, but ask him how many 
runs were made in the last Eton match, 
and he couldn't tell to save his life.” 

“Then you think cricket an essential 
branch of national education?” said 
Digby, smiling. 

“ Of course Ido!" cried the Harrovian 


© Probably meant for “ A takin’ on him home.” 


stoutly ; “ didn’t the Duke of Wellington 
himseJf say (and I suppose you don't 
mean to go against him) that ‘ Waterloo 


was won in the English cricket- 
grounds !’ 
Just at that moment Cuthbert 


Hammersley burst into a loud laugh. 

“What's the joke?" cried Edwards; 
“don’t keep it all to yourself!” 

“Well, it was your talk of Waterloo 
and Wellington that reminded me of a tip- 
top yarn I heard about the old Duke the 
other day from an old fellow at Windsor.” 

“Trot it out then,” said Edwards ; and 
the hopeful students at once threw down 
their books, glad of an excuse to do 
so. 
“ Well, this old boy (Perryton was his 
name) had been a clerk in the city ever 
so many years, and had known a whole 
lot of the historical swells that one reads 
about in books nowadays. When he 
was a young chap, he went into town by 
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the Chelsea ‘bus every morning, and 
four or five other young fellows who were 
in the same line used to go in along with 
him; and one day they happened to get 
talking about the battle of Waterloo, 
which was pretty fresh in everybody's 
memory then. 

“ Presently they began arguing about 
whether it was one man who shut the 
gate of Hougoumont against the French, 
or whether he had some more to help 
him. It got to quite a hot dispute at last, 
three of them standing out that it was 
done by one man, while Perryton and the 
other two were positive that no one man 
could have the strength to do it single- 
handed ; and so, the votes being even, 
they appealed to a quiet old chap who sat 
in the corner, with his hat down over his 
eyes and his cloak up to his ears, as if he 
had a bad cold. 

“The old gent bowed slightly, and said 
in a quick, sharp way : 

(To be continued.) 
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“*Tt was one man who did it—Colond 
Macdonnell of the —th.’ 

“*Oh, indeed?’ says Perryton, lool- 
ing at him in a bumptious kind of way; 
‘you know a lot about it, don't you? 
Hadn't you better say you were there 
yourself, while you're at it?’” 

“ Not a word did the old swell answer ; 
but he just threw back the cloak from his 
face, and there was the Duke of 
Wellington !" 

“My eye!” cried Edwards, while the 
other listeners uttered a murmur of 
amazement and horror; “ what did the 
fellow do? I'd have jumped slap into the 
river!" 

“Well, he jumped out of the ‘bus, any- 
how, and ran as if a mad dog were after 
him ; and when I asked how he had felt 
at the time, he answered, in a very bold 
flight of fancy for him, ‘I felt as silly as 
a ha'porth of treacle in a two-gallon 
jug!’" 
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LONG distance race on stilts is a sight 
worth seeing, even if it were not some- 
what of a novelty. In this country such a 
thing is unheard of, but in France, where 
the shepherds of the Landes have had to use 
stilts for many a century, such matches, 
though few, are not unknown, and curious 


STILT RACING. 


From Paris to Bordeaux is about 273 miles, 
and along this road last Ascension Day this 
the great race of the year took place. In 


1892 the course was from Paris to Belfort, 
which is the same distance; and though the 
conditions of the road and weather were very 
similar, the times then accomplished were 


crowds gather along the roads to watch the 
longlegs go by. We have been fortunate in 
securing a photograph of the competitors in 
one of these athletic eccentricities, taken a 
few minutes prior to the start, the only time 
when they could be got together; for once 
they were off, they soon sorted themselves 
out into a long, straggling file, and many 
fell out, though few fell ever. 


easily beaten, probably owing to the contest 
being closer, and the result being in doubt 
for a longer period. 

Aimé Martin, the winner, did the whole 
distance this year in 76 hours 55 minutes, 
his best run for the twenty-four hours being 
99 miles. In the Landes the average length 
of the stilts is about 45 inches, but Martin 
had his a good 20 inches longer, and was 


thus enabled to take strides 43 inches in 
length. This additional length, however, had 
its disadvantages, for each stilt weighed about 
nine pounds, which is rather heavy for a 
timber toe that has to be worked continuously 
for three days, and may account for what 
after all is a very insignificant performance 


compared with what has been done on the 
unassisted marrowbone stage. 

The fact is that the stilt is limited by its 
weight—length does not matter; and para- 
doxical as it may appear, the longer it is the 
safer it is. The stilt, as ordinarily used by 
boys, a stick of about four feet high, with a 
rest a foot from the ground, is a most dan- 
gerous toy, particularly if it has a loop for 
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the foot to rest in, instead of a bracket for it 
to rest on. Even a Landesman would come 
to grief on such a contrivance, as we have 
already shown in our article on “ Stilts and 
Stiltsmen ” in our fourteenth volume. 

The stilt in everyday use does not extend 
above the knee, where its end is fixed by means 
of a strong garter. In this way it becomes a 
prolongation of the leg below the knee, or, to 
put it in another way, it is merely an extremely 
thick sole to the boot. Ordinary walking is 
merely a series of falls, and so is stilt-walking, 
the one foot coming forward to regain the 
balance that is lost by the other. The 


longer the stilt, the longer it takes the wearer 
to fall, and the more time he has to steady 
himself. But this quickness in recovery is 
hampered by weight, until the weight becomes 


so great as practically to veto the move- 
ment. wee 

The reason that stilts fixed below the knee 
are more easily worked than those in which 
the hands are used, is that it is so difficult 
to get arms and legs to swing together. 
Watch a man walking, and you will see that 
his left arm swings forward as his left leg 
swings backward, and thus helps him to 
keep his balance. It is only by an effort 
that the limbs on any one side can be 
moving together, and the result is an ungainly 
waddle. Watch a four-footed animal, and 
you will notice this alternate motion more 
easily. Compare it with what takes place 
when a boy starts on the common or garden 
stilt; he grips with his hand at the upper 
extremity. If his hand goes forward with his 


ate 
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foot, he sidles round and over he goes. If 
his hand goes back, as it naturally would 
when his foot advances, the result is an 
awkward screw, a totter, a kick, anda sprawl. 
The arn, in fact, which he should keep free 
to balance himself with, is not only rendered 
useless for the purpose, but actually brought 
in to make matters worse for him. 

To run 273 miles in three or four days on 
such things would be impossible. They are 
the most cumbrous and unscientific of toys, 
and the less they are used the better. But 
let your stilts form part of your leg, use 
bamboos for lightness, and have a long stick 
to balance yourself with and form a tripod 
when you stand still, and you will find 
progress by no means difficult, even over 
roughish ground. 


Fancy many of 
my readers will 
say, And what’s 
this Harmono- 
graph? Well, 
it’s not a banjo, 
nor is it an har- 
monium, but at 
the same time it 
is an instrument intimately concerned with 
sound, although not intended to make any 
noise. In fact, it is simply a mechanical 
contrivance for enabling us to practically 
see the form that “sound-curves ” take, and 
to register them automatically, and it works 
quite noiselessly. 

“Oh, we don’t want any lectures on sound, 
thank you!” possibly remarks some lad. 
“What interest is there in that for 
us?” 

That is just where you make the mistake ; 
but all the same, I do not intend wearying 
you with a long dissertation on the subject, 


but simplypropose to show you how, with a 
little care, you can make this really wonder- 
ful instrument, which, I feel certain, will 
interest the most thoughtless lad amo: 
you as he watches the marvellous eff 
produced by its magie touch. 

It is difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
for any one not haying seen the instrument 
working to realise the wonderful effects such 
a simple contrivance is capable» of pro- 
ducing. 

Space will not permit me here to show 
you any large curve diagrams, but figures 
1, 2, and 3 are samp) of smaller ones 
which will give some slight idea of what the 
harmonograph can do; but they must not be 
taken as good specimens, as many would be 
much too fine to stand reproduction in the 
press. 

Before commencing to make the machine, 
it will be as well, or I may say necessary, 
that you should understand something of the 
principle on which it works. 

No doubt you already know that all sounds 
are the result of vibrations of the air or 
other substances set in motion by a blow or 
otherwise, and these vibrations are com- 
paratively slow for deep bass notes, and 
quick in sharp, shrill sounds. It has been 
calculated that the lowest note perceptible to 
the human ear has about thirty beats in a 
second, while the highest has something 
like thirty thousand. If we strike two 
notes whose speed of vibration bears a fixed 
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ratio to one another—saygfor instance, two 
to three; which is the fifth In music—we get a 

easing musical sound; but if the substance 
kis not of an elastic nature, and the 
vibrations do not follow in regular sueces- 
sion, the effect ceases to be a clear, uniform 
sound, and it then becomes what is termed a 
noise, such as the sound of a saw, the rattling 
of wheels, ete. ‘ 

It was ‘“ Lissajous,” I believe, who first 
thought out the idea of making the sound- 
curve caused by vibrations visible by means 
of a machine. He employed a couple of 
tuning-forks, and carried out the experiment 
in this manner: 

Having fastened a small mirror to one 
arm of each tuning-fork, he then placed them 
so that they vibrated in planes at right 
angles to each other; then, by directing the 
light from a lamp upon one mirror, the ray 
of light was reflected from that to the 
mirror on the other fork, and finally on to a 
screen. 

With this arrangement he found that 
when either fork was vibrated alone, the 
spot of light on the screen lengthened into a 
band, either horizontal or vertical, accord- 
ing to which tuning-fork was struck; and 
when both were vibrated at the same 
time, the light took the form of a curve. 
which represented the path of a point that 
partook of the motions of both tuning-forks. 
These curves are of great beauty, and 
characteristic of the harmonic ratio of the 


notes struck. Since then various arrange- 
ments have been tried to automatically draw 
these curves with a pen on paper, and the 
vibrations of a double pendulum were utilised, 
as being easy to adjust, and this is what I 
now propose showing you how to set up. 
The whole apparatus will cost but a mere 


Fig. 1. 


trifle, and is therefore well within the means 
of any lad wishing to make it; and the 
amount of amusement and_ instruction 
derivable from it is very great, for it is a 
great chance if you get two diagrams exactly 
alike, and a half-holiday may be profitably 
spent in watching it work. 
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It does its work by itself, needing scarcely 
any attention, and you have only to start it 
and look on, supplying it with ink when 
necessary; but its action is so delicate that 
the slightest breeze will put it out of line, so, 
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if possible, it should be always set up ina 
room in preference to being placed in the 
open air. 

Friction in the machine, and the resistance 
of the air, gradually arresting the swing of 
the pendulum, causes the pen to trace con- 
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centric curves, which, interlacing with the 
first, make beautiful patterns quite wonderful 
in their intricacy and regularity of line. 
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And now, having given you some idea of 
what it will do, we will proceed to make the 
instrument. 

(To be continued.) 


COIN FLOURISH FOR DRAWING-ROOM SHOWS. 


ge old trick of guessing the height a top 
hat will reach on the wall when placed, 
brim downwards, on the floor, is, I believe, 
pretty well known to most boys, but I was 
recently shown an experiment something 
after the same style, yet with a difference, 
which, as far as my knowledge goes, is practi- 
cally new, and, being a good delusion, it will 
bear describing for the benefit of those who 
do not know it. 

Provide yourself with a half-crown, florin, 
penny, shilling, halfpenny, sixpence, three- 
penny-bit, farthing, and, if you can get one, 
a fourpenny-bit as well, and also an ordinary 
post-office telegraph form, one of those on 
which you write out your message previous 
to handing it in to be transmitted. Officially 
I believe they are known as ‘A Forms ”’—at 
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any rate the one before me as I write has a 
large A in the left-hand corner. When you 
are going to show this experiment, have the 
various coins I have mentioned above on the 
table, and also the telegraph form, but don’t 
Jet them lie too close together; then call 
attention to the short paragraph commencing 
with “NOTICE” printed just above the 
blank space left for the address to be in- 
serted, and point out that just about the 
middle of the first line the word “ transmis- 
sion ” will be found. 

When the company have seen it, ask them 
to pick out from among the coins before 
them the one which in their opinion will 
just cover the word. You may be pretty 
certain that, except it be by a pure shot, not 
one of them will be able to do it. The 


generality of people select the florin or the 
penny, though some of the more wary may 
choose the shilling, whereas it is the three- 
penny-bit that is just large enough to eclipse 
the word. It will hardly be believed until 
ocular demonstration is afforded, and then 
when the coin is drawn aside again, and the 
word only is seen, it appears impossible that 
it can really occupy so small a space. 

Though this little experiment tells very 
well by itself, it could be introduced with 
good effect by “B.O.P.” magicians as a 
“ flourish " to some of their coin tricks, but 
only in “ drawing-room shows,” as from its 
very nature it would be quite out of place 
and, indeed, impossible in a public perfor- 
mance. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING FOR BOYS. 


parts are now ready for stitching. Fasten 
to the bar underneath the stitching frame 
three pieces of stout twine. Pass these 
through the hole in the board and fasten 
to the bar above. Arrange the strings so 
that they will fit into the broad grooves in 
the book, and tighten up the bar by means of 
the nuts. Strong thread must be used for 
stitching, and a small darning needle with 
the point rounded off will suit better than a 
sharp one. Turn the book on to the table 
with its last part to the top. Turn this part 
back on to the stitching frame, and find the 
middle. Begin by inserting the needle into 
the bottom hole from the outside. Push the 
needle out at the next hole and in again, 
letting the thread make a circuit round the 
twine. Repeat with the other broad holes, 
and finally draw the thread out of the top 
fine hole. Place the next part in position and 
commence stitching back again. When the 
bottom is reached, tie the threads which 
are hanging from each hole. Repeat with 
the third part, and fasten the “kettle 
stitches” as they are called, at the top. 
Take care that these stitches are well fastened, 
so that each part may be secure indepen- 
dently of the others. In small books only 
two cords need be used. When all are 
stitched together, cut the cords, leaving them 
three inches in length at each side. — 

The title-page and any separate illustra- 
tions must be pasted in their proper places, 
and a double sheet of white or marbled paper 
at each side of the book. The next step is to 
cut the book. Knock the back and head level, 
and put in the press between the pressing 
boards. Cover the back with thin, hot glue, 
filling well all the space te‘ween each part. 
When almost dry take out of the press and 
put between the cutting boards. Place the 
front of the book parallel with the broad edge 
of one board, and put the other on the top, 
leaving the amount of paper to be cut off 
standing above the top board, but having the 
botton: one protruding above the book, to cut 
against. When in the press the front board 
should be level with the top of the block with- 
out the groove. Place the plough in the groove 
and work backwards and forwards with the 
knife against the book. Gradually screw 
the knife, not too rashly, or you will tear the 
paper. Repeat the operation with the head, 

‘then with the tail of the bock, taking 

that the back is level. 
<c who have a press by means of 


PART II. 


which they can do all the pressing required, 
but which is not adapted to cutting books, 
and who would not care to go to the expense 
of purchasing a plough, knife, and a special 
press, will find that any printer will cut their 
books at a small charge—50 or 60 volumes 
for half-a-crown—or perhaps 2 volumes for 
three half-pence. 

If you can’t make a stitching frame, you 
will find the following a good substitute. 
Take the lid and bottom from a Hudson's 
Dry Soap box, and fasten the strings across 
the space. Turn the box on its side and 
work as described. 

While the first coat of glue is yet damp 
(after cutting) lay the book on one of the 
backing boards, and with a hammer strike 
the back obliquely so as to round it. Take 
the other board, and place its bevelled edge to- 
wards the back, leaving the book protruding 
an eighth of an inch. Turn over and place 
the second board in a position equal with the 
first, and tighten up in the press. Hammer 
the back until it becomes evenly bent over 
upon the bevelled edges of the boards, mak- 
ing the grooves to stand over the thickness 
of the intended cover, and apply more glue. 
Cut a piece of glazed calico two inches 
less than the length of the book, and a little 
over two inches broader than the width of 
the back; lay this evenly on the back, and 
rub on well. Glue two pieces of leather on 
to the head and tail of the book. These are 
made as follows. Cut the leather (or striped 
calico) about 1} inch long, and the width of 
the book. Cover the inside of the leather 
with stiff paste, and place a piece of twine 
across each piece of leather. Turn over 
half-an-inch of the leather on to the remain- 
ing inch, rubbing it well round the twine 
by means of a paper-knife. When fixed, the 
bead formed by the string will stand over the 
ends of the book. Allow it to remain in the 
press for a time. 

When removed from the press, make a hole 
in the cloth against each cord, and thread 
the cords through the cloth. Unravel the 
cords, and scrape the fibres in order to 
straighten them and reduce their bulk. If 
you obtain a case for the book, you will now 
simply paste the cords on to the first sheet of 
white paper on each side of the book, then 
paste the whole sheet. Lay the inch strip of 
cloth on to this, and paste the cloth. Do this 
with both sides, and place the book in the 
case to its correct position and press gently. 
Of course, in case binding you will have to 
cut the book to fit the case; inordinary bind- 
ing you will cut the covers to fit the book, as 
follows. Cut two pieces of millboard or card- 
board the size of the book, leaving an eighth 
of an inch margin at the top and bottom, but 
keeping them half-an-inch wider than the 
book, in order that the front edges may be 
cut true to it when they are fastened on. 
Lay the cardboard on the book in its proper 
position and pierce a hole opposite each cord, 
and about half-an-inch from the edge. Turn 
the board over and pierce a second hole from 
the inside about half-an-inch from the first. 
Paste the cords and thread them through 
these holes, commencing from the outside of 
the cover. Place the cover ona flat piece of 
iron, hammer the cords level, and cut off the 
protruding ends. Open the cover, paste the 
inch strip of cloth, and lay the cover back on 
the book, when the cloth will adhere to it. In- 
sert 8 piece of tin between the cover and the 
beok, and repeat on the other side; place 
between the pressing boards and leave in 
press until dry. 

According to the value of the book use 
American leather or morocco. and prepared 
book cloth or marbled paper for covering the 
backs; using in conjunction morocco and 


book cloth, American leather and book 
cloth, or American leather and marbled or 
other suitable paper, or book cloth and paper. 
American leather, morocco, and paper must 
be fixed with paste and the prepared book 
cloth with glue. Books bound as above are 
called half-bound, but they may be covered 
wholly with leather or cloth. For half-bind- 
ing cut the leather two inches longer than 
the book, and make it lap over sufficiently at 
each side of the book. If real leather is used, 
it must be shaved down at the edges so as to 
unite with the eover without abruptness. 
Paste the inside of the leather—except the 
inch at the head and tail—and if you require 
the book without an open back, fix it on at 
once. If you prefer an open back, paste the 
back and lay a strip of stiff paper on it. Have 
this wide enough. Double it back on to itself, 
and paste and double in the loose edge. When 
this is dry and the book open you will be able 
to see down between the two pieces of paper. 
Now take the book, and stand it on its back 
in the middle of the pasted leather, and lift 
the latter up against the covers. Inert a 
thin, flat iron bar into the middle of the book 
and put one end on the table and the other end 
against your chest. Press the leather down 
in equal proportions on each side of the book. 
Cut four pieces of leather the shape of an 
equilateral triangle with the apex cut off. 
These must be pasted and attached to each 
corner of the covers, turning in the edges at 
the same time. Put sheets of tin on the in- 
side and outside, lay in the pressing beards, 
and leave in the press until dry. 

The projecting ends of the back leather 
may now be pasted and turned in, hammer- 
ing them level, and pressing fora time. Cut 
the prepared book cloth, which can be got 
to match the leather at the bookbinder’s, to 
the size of the book between the back leather 
and the front, allowing half-an-inch at the 
head, tail, and front for turning in ; and cut- 
ting from the two front corners sufficient to 
allow the leather corners to show. Glue the 
cloth—paste, if paper—and fix each side so 
that the same amount of leather shows at 
each corner and the same width shows of 
each side of the back leather. Turn in the 
edges at once, close the book, and leave 
under a weight. When dry, paste the outside 
of the first sheet of white paper in the book, 
and lay the cover down. Open the other 
side and repeat the operation, and again 
leave under a weight. When dry the book 
may be opencd. With expensive books mar- 
bled paper is sometimes pasted between the 
double white sheets before cutting. 

If you care to embellish the leather a little, 
this can be done with a tool made of a strip 
of thin steel rounded at the end and with a 
groove in it, so that when rubbed on anything 


MARKING TOOL 


it will make two parallel lines, thus=, or a 
single line would do. Insert in a handle ; 
hold in the gas until, if touched with water, 
the water flitters off. By using a straight 
edge you can run lines on the leather a quar- 
ter of an inch from the cloth at the back 
and corners, and horizontal ones on the end 
of the back. Gilding the titles on is rather 
expensive, but if a number of volumes are 
being bound you might get a bookbinder to do 
them cheaply, or a printer to print them 
neatly, and if only one title is wanted this 
could be written or engrossed. 


(THE END.) 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRIC ALARUM FOR A CLOCK. 


By Reatnap A. R. BENNETT, M.A. OXON., 


Author of “Electric Belts: How to Make and Work Them,” “ How to Make a Telephone,” etc, et:. 


ae the articles on Electric Bells (parts 
for May to September, 1893, both in- 
clusive) came out, I have had several 
inquiries as to the fitting up of an alarum 
to ring by electricity when started by the 
clock, at some distance off or near at 
hand, as the case may be. There are very 
great advantages to be gained by the employ- 
ment of an electric bell started by the clock 
rather than an alarum attached to the clock 
itself. One is that the clock can be per- 
manently fixed to the wall or on the mantel- 
piece, while the bell is above the bed, and a 
switch can be put in such a place that the 
current can be switched on when retiring to 
bed, and the clock then rings the bell auto- 
matically at whatever time it is set to do so. 
Another advantage is that the bell can be 
made to ring till the unfortunate sleeper 
rouses himself sufficiently to stop it by turn- 
ing the switch. 

The form of alaru’n release used depends 
on the form of the clock, i.e. whether it is 
a hanging clock or a standing one. In the 
former case the wires are generally joined 
at the right time for ringing the alarum 
by the falling of a weight which pushes 
the wires together; in the latter case the 
hands of the clock perform the function of 
connectors, or @ brass disc, in which is cut 
a notch, turns round slowly, and drops the 


CLOCK SUITABLE FOR ELECTRIC ALANUM, 


connecting wire into the right place at the 
appointed time. 

The following is about the simplest dodge 
by which the desired result can be achieved. 
The clock may be one of the ordinary ones 
in upright cases, as represented in fig. 1. We 
unfasten the glass front by taking out the 
little serews by which it is fastened in, and 
on the dial we fasten two wires, a and B, one 
at the appointed hour at which the alarum is 
to go off, the other at the fig.xm. ‘These wires 
are bent at the ends in such a way that when 
the clock-hands slip over them they bend 
down under them, but as soon as they are 
gone over they jump up again. Of course 
the minute hand goes over the top one every 
hour, but it is not until the bottom one also 
touches the bottom wire that the circuit is 
complete. When this happens, the bell of 
course rings. Care must be taken that the 
circuit can only be made through the bands: 
ie. if the face is of metal, the wires must be 
Protected from touching it by a coating of 
Gutta-percha or similar material; or the 
enamel may serve this purpose. One of the 
wires, of course, comes from the battery, and 
the other goes to one terminal of the bell, the 
other terminals of battery and bell being 
joined. 

This plan will answer all right if one 
hour only is fixed on, but if it is wished to 
be able to alter the hour required, it is neces- 
sary to be able to shift the wires, or to alter 
the time of making contact. This can be 
done in the following way. Procure a brass 


wheel which has a slit cut in it, similar to 
thoze wheels which let off the alarum in any 
alarum clock. You can easily get one from 
a watchmaker. Having procured it, you 
must make a hole in the centre of your clock 
face, if there is not one already, in which to 
fix it on the axle of the hands. You must take 
care that the hole in the wheel is of the right 
size to fit the spindle of the hands. 

You now have to make an arrangement like 
fig. 2, by means of which the alarum is let 
off. aand 3 are two springs, which act as 
contact-makers, one being connected with 
one end of battery wire and the other with 
bell wire. The method by which it acts is so 
plain as hardly to need description. The 
wheel is turned so that at the right time the 
spring 4 falls into the groove, and thus comes 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR ELECTRIC ALARUM CONTACT. 
A, B, Springs. ¢, Bell. 1, Battery. 8, Switch. 
f, Clockwork release. 


in contact with the spring B ; this, of course, 
joing the circuit, and the bell at once begins 
to ring. By interposing a switch at s, by 
one’s bedside, one is enabled to set the 
alarum in or out of action according to 
whether it is required or not the next morn- 
ing; thus when once set, say at six, it will go 
on ringing at six whenever the switch is 
turned on the night before. If the switch is 
put within reach of the sleeper he can stop 
the bell from ringing directly he wakes up by 
turning the current off. 

If the reader has an old-fashioned clock, 
worked by weights, and wants to utilise that, 
he can do 8o in the following way. Begin by 
marking on the wall the different points at 
which the weight arrives at different times 
of the clock. An apparatus has to be fixed 
on the wall at these points which will be 
moved by the weight when it arrives at 
the right place, and thus connect the 
two wires. Such on apparatus is shown 
in fig. 3. This merely consists of a brass 
spring A, supported by a pillar r, attached to 
@ base-board B. One wire is attached to a, 


and there is a spiral spring at s, to which 
the other one is fastened. The machine is 
so adjusted that when the weight comes down 
on the end of the spring a, it forces it into 
contact with s, and thus rings the bell. The 
apparatus can be removed before the clock is 
stopped, if the spring 8 is not tco strong. 

A reader of the “B.0.P.”’ sent me, a short 
time ago, an account of how he had made a 


FIG.3. 


METHOD OF RINGING ALARUM BY CLOCK WEIGHT. 
w, Weight. a. Top spring. _, Spiral spring. 
P, Pillar, , Base-board. 


simple form of switch at a very nominal cost, 
and I think his idea may interest other 
readers, so include it in this article. 

Take a piece of mahogany 14 inch by 
3 inches by } inch, with bevelled edges, 
and ¢ inch from either end bore a }3 inch 
hole and glue a pair of brass washers 
on it. Now take a piece of 4 ineh 
brass wire, 6 inches long, and bend it as at 
B, fig. 4. You next want a handle of maho- 
gany, which fix on tho end of the wire. The 


SIMPLE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING BWITCH. 
A, Plan of switch. 2, Diagram showing how the wire 
is bent, wy, W, Brass washers. mn, H, Handles. 


wire is then fastened to the base by round- 
headed brass screws, about 1} inch long, so 
as to go right through the board into the 
wall; but separate ones can of course be used 
to fasten it to the wall if required. The 
wires go through the bare as shown in fig. 4. 
Where they cross the base in the figure, they 
are supposed to be beneath it, but are shown 
throughout their length for the sake of 
lucidity. The screws must be fixed in 
rather tightly, especially the top one, so that 
the wire will stand out from the wood on 
the top of the brass washers. The cost of 
making these switches is about twopence 
each. 
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H. M. Campnrrs.—l. You can buy potter's cluy at 


Doulton’s on the Albert Embankment. 2. The 
current would be no weaker, but the game is not 
worth the candle, 

L. Srexcen.—Those interested in naval matters, ns 
‘you seem to be, should buy a “ Quarterly Navy List, 
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Correspondence. 
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which costs three shillings, and can be had from any 
bookseller, It not only answers all your questions 
in full, but gives an immense amount of information 
bei Be sure and get the quarterly edition which 
is issued in January, April, July, and October. 
Another publication, giving a ‘great veal of informa- 
tion, incluting the war services of the officers, is the 
Royal Navy List, which costs more. 


Inst TErnien.—The points of an Irish terrier and 
their value are as follows. Head long and rather 
narrow, with flat forehead and no stop or wrinkl:= 
20. Muzzle long aud somewhat pointed, but strong ; 
nose black =5, ‘Teeth perfectly level and stronzly 
set=5, Ears small and filbert-shaped, lying close to 
the head and without fringe; eyes small, keen, and 
of a hazel colonr=5, Neck moderately long’ and 
wellarched : chest muscnlar and deep, but not wide 
=10, Back and loins moderately long; ribs well 
sprung; loin musoular and slightly arched=15. 
Legs rather long, with good shoulders; bone well 
developed and straight ; feet strong and rather round ; 
toes well split up=i0.’ Colour preferred, rich red ; 
next to this a wheaten yellow or grey, brindle not 
objected to : coat hard, rough, and wiry, but not long, 
free from curl and as long on’ the legs‘as on the body 
=20. Tail carrie hound-like. but without a curl 
over the back, and no feather, 


RB. BR. Moncay. 1. It is hardly possitie to guide you 
withont wing the details of your procedure. 
Roughly speaking, if your lens has only the usual 

wit would require, for portraits, 
30 times” plate), for buildings 
1 shadows) about § seconds, for landscapes about, 
cons, unless there are heavy shadows under 
trees, in which case double it. Wd out what value 
is and then get “ Wormald'’s exposure: 
whieh will guide you as to exposure 
all times of the year. 2 The mercuric chloride 
intensitier. ‘The Tiatinotype Company's * Perfect 
inteusitier also gives capital resuits, 


. The Rev. Ti. C. Adams, 3a., was 
For James or George.” and * The Bar- 
in our sixth volume, of 


“Jerry's Visit” in our seventh, and of “Two Old 
Weatminsters” in our eighth. 2. There is a 15th 
Huasars, but there is no such regiment iu the army 
as the 15th Lancers. ; 
FP, Watsox (Ont.)—1, There is but one edition of 
Paper,” but in some of the colonies 
© Wrapper contains ‘local advertisements. The 
= way to see if you are supplied with the genuine 
edition Is to send us on a copy of it, giving your 
address, and our publisher could communicate wit! 
you direct. 2. To have any chance, the story musi 
better spelt thau your letter. 


ConnaTaLk.—1. You will find the information in the 
“ Handbook to Government Situations,” published ar 
3s, Gd, by Edward Stanferd of 26 Cockspur Street, 
London, 2. The cost of living is at least twice as 


great us in Australia, and you had far better stay 
where you are. 


SILKWonMs.—We hear from the Rev. T. P. Levett of 
Ashburton, Devon, that he has eggs to spare of 
Altacus pernip; pethaps he could help you. 


L. A.—We cannot recommend particulnt regiments to 
intending recruits. 
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SILVER STAn.—You had better regulate your pedo: 

meter. It is twenty miles to St. Albans, and uo: 
y so that your day's walk was forty 
miles ‘and not fifty-four. Your pelometer is 
dently set for a longer stride than yours. Yor 
shoul check it by walking some known distauce, 
and then alter it accordingly. 


‘wb. The fire goes out when the draught i= 
sient. 2. It is illegal to make holes in, or 
otherwise distigure, the current coins of the realm. 


Stacxcn To B.O.P.—To become a paymaster, you 
Luave to begin as assistant clerk, Sev the “ Quarterly 
avy List. i 


SQUIMRELS AND GUINEA Pics (W. Baine).—1. Make a 

ion as your aviary is so large, and keep separat, 

2. No, very unlikely to. 3. Needn't separate the 

sexes. 4. At a bird shop in Glasgow, or by alver- 
tisement in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


Racing Boat's Crew of H.M.S. “ Conway"’ Cadets, 1893-, 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 
A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Georce B. Perry, 
Author of “ On Board the Bondicea, 


CHAPTER III,—MARKETING A “ BLACKBIRD.” 


dha long summer day was drawing rapidly to a close. The twilights are 
not as long in the New England States as in Old England, and darknese 
was rapidly gathering. 


“<A burly figure interposed from out the pile of produce.” 
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Stephen Burnett sat by the window of 
the farmhouse, considering his position 
in regard to the fugitive under his care. 
He felt that no trouble need be appre- 
hended from the Federal authorities so 
long as Somerville was in office, but the 
reward of £250 offered would set every 
unscrupulous loafer on the alert, and they 
would have no compunctions of con- 
science to hinder them in the performance 
of their patriotic duty and in earning the 
reward | 

The conclusion he arrived at was that 
Davy’s suggestion was the bestone. The 
negro must be in the State of Massachu- 
setts—in Worcester or Springfield—by 
next morning. Fortunately there was 
little fear but that the removal could be 
effected quietly. A small load of farm 
produce could be fixed up for the Wor- 
cester market, and one of the boys could 
drive over, as they had often done before. 

But which one? 

It had been Bob's duty, as it had always 
been his pleasure, to drive over to Wor- 
cester, but Stephen knew that it was not 
safe to entrust the negro in his hands. 
No marcenary temptation could move 
Bob Burnett one particle, but his candidly 
expressed aversion to the method of the 
“ Underground Railroad,” of which all tha 
other members of the family were officials, 
would be likely to find vent in the sur- 
render of the fugitive to the first legal or 
app3rently legal summons. 

Ben’s aptituds and intelligence had 
already served the negro in good stead. 
It must be again exercised in his favour. 
The lad could be trusted anywhere, and 
he had been Grandfather Burnett's most 
apt and enthusiastic pupil in the work of 
the “ Railroad.” 

Once past the State line into Massa- 
chusetts the negro was comparatively 
safe, for even if the hus and cry was hot 
for him there, Boston, and not Worcester, 
would be looked upon as the most likely 
and natural hiding-place for the escaped 
slave. 

Nothing more innocent or more natural- 
looking than the well-loaded waggon, con- 
taining corn, tomatoes, cabbage, and pota- 
toes, could well be imagined. Perched 
on top of the whole sat the driver, Ben, 
while beneath the vegetables comfortably 
reposed the mortal frame of Thomas, 
otherwise Tom Winn, the personal pro- 
perty of Colonel Winn of Winnmere, 
North Carolina, for whose blatk carcase 
the sum of $250 was offered—about one- 
fifth of his market value. 

There was not much to break the 
monotony of the journey. Ben began to 
suspect that no element of exeeptional 
interest would enter into the trip. The 
dividing line between the States of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts is not far from 
Woonsocket, and consists of the Black- 
stone River. In less than half an hour 
after his start Ben was crossing the 
bridge, and was nearly over on the 
Massachusetts side when he was hailed 
by a voice from out the darkness: 

“Say, young fellow, where are you 
going?” 

“Dunno as it’s any of your business,” 
responded Ben, “ but, judging from what's 
in my waggon, you might have guessed 
that I was going to church, or was bound 
for some millinery store. Some people 
might have thought that I was going to 

market.”” 
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“That's all right,” said the man, 
hastily, completely deceived by Ben’s in- 
difference. ‘I see now what yon've got. 
But, say, have you seen a nigger between 
here and Woonsocket ? ” 

“This is a nice kind of night to see 
niggers,” said Ben, laughing. ‘“ Why, 
until I flashed my lantern in your face, 

ou looked as black as everything else. 
he last nigger I saw was old Jake 
Lincoln, the fish peddler.” 

“See here,” said the man, stepping 
close to the waggon, and speaking in low 
and mysterious tones, as if the darkness 
held others from whom he sought to 
conceal his purpose ; “ see here, there's a 
nigger escaped from North Carolina, and 
some of these nigger stealers and Black 
Republicans have smuggled him along to 
here. Now he was known to have been 
in Woonsocket yesterday evening, but he 
can’t be found.” 

“Is that 80?” 

“You bet your bottom dollar it’s so,” 
replied the informant, while the negro in 
the team crouched lower and lower, as 
if to diminish his bulk, to the imminent 
danger of upsetting the pile of “garden 
sass ' over him. “There’s a reward of- 
fered for him. Now you're a sharp kind 
of lad, and you might see a way to earn 
few dollars while you're on the road.” 

“ Wish I knew how,” murmured Ben. 

“ Easy as rolling off a log,” returned 
the other. “If you come across a nigger 
trudging over the road—he may have 
slipped by, perhaps have waded over a 
shallow—it ould be worth twenty dollars 
to get him.” 

“You don’t tell me!” said Ben, ina 
tone of great interest. “ Why didn’t I 
know this before? Now there was a 
nigger down by the riverside last evening. 
I saw him, not far from the race-.track.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the man eagerly. 

“You know Stephen Burnett’s place, 
just about half or three-quarters of an 

our’s drive from here ? ell, right at 
the rear of his farm, which is bordered 
by the river, thero’s two great: holes in 
the bank—caves, we boys call ’em— and I 
saw & nigger in one of them yesterday.” 

“ How can I get there?” inquired the 
man, whose interest was at fever heat. 

“Get down the river, nearest the town 
side of the race-track,” replied Ben; “ or 
fo right down over the Burnett farm. 

t's just off Steve Burnett’s land; perhaps 
he will direct you.” 

“Not he,” said the searcher, promptly. 
“Do you know that he’s one of those 
Garrison men? Why Marshal Somer- 
ville searched his place yesterday.” 

“I want to know,” murmured Ben. 

“Fact, I assure you; but he couldn’t 
find any nigger. Now.I know that 
Burnett would have seen the marshal 
further first before he'd agiven him up, 
and I daresay he knows hare the slave 
is in hiding at thismoment. SoI won't 
go to him.” 

“Well, I saw the nigger purty close 
there yesterday,” said Ben Burnett; 
“and you bet I'll keep my eyes open. 
Twenty dollars, did you say?” 

“ Every cent of it,” said the watcher. 
“Tt would be quite-a purse for a boy like 

you.” 

mn I'll keep my eyes pretty wide open, I 
guess,” remarked Ben, as he touched up 
the reins and prepared to move. “ Twenty 
dollars, and only for catching a nigger!” 


The man took his hands off the waggon 
shafts and Ben drove on. 

It was just in time. The negro had 
begun to suspect that Ben was ready to 
give him up, and was only relieved when 
the waggon moved on again. 

He waited till the man was out of 
hearing, and then cautiously whispered : 
“Ts it all right, Massa Ben?” 

“*O, K.' upto the present time,” re- 
sponded Ben, cheerfully. “Just you 
keep quiet. Don’t you be alarmed. if I 
sell you, body, bones and all, I won’t 
deliver the goods. I'll see you safe on 
this trip. Never mind what I say to 
anyone else.” 

“Then I'll keep quiet.” 

“Mum’s the word,” said Ben, briefly, 
and the negro, taking the hint, slid down 
once more among the cabbages. 

For three hours the drive continued 
without further incident. Ben could see, 
as he mounted a hill, the lights of Wor- 
cester not far off. 

“The Heart of the Commonwealth,” 
as the central city of the State of 
Massachusetts is called, is for situation 
very fair to the eye. The noble Lake 
Quinsigamond forms its northern bound- 
ary, and the lights in the summer cottages 
and the social clubs which fringed its 
banks had not been wholly extinguished. 

The team had descended a hill, and a 
stretch of level road set the horse into a 
jog trot, the animal doubtless anticipating 
the stable and rest before it. 

Suddenly from out of the darkness a 
man appeared at the horse's head. 

“ Whose team is this?” 

“Well, it’s mine for the time,” said 
Ben, coolly. “Who are you, and what 
do you mean by stopping me on the 
highway ?" 

“TI don't want any of your cheek,’ 
retorted the unknown man, sharply. 
“You just keep a civil tongue in your 
head, and answer my questions, young 
feller, or you'll get into trouble.” 

“You'll find the trouble right here,’ 
said the boy, resolutely. *‘ What do you 
mean by stopping me on the read?” 

“TI want to ride.” 

“ Well, you won't do it on this team. 
I’m not taking strangers up to ride.” 

“You'll e me,” said the man, 
sharply. “I'm going to ride, and I’m 
going to search your wretched old team, 
to see if you've got a nigger browsing 
among the cabbages and truck on this ere 
team. Do you see now what I’m after?” 

“Are you a constable, or a deputy 
marshal, or a police officer?” inquired 
Ben. “Where's your warrant or your 
badge?” 

“Never you mind who I am, young 
feller ; you just drive on ; I’ll attend to the 
rest.” 

He started to jump on the waggon as 
he spoke, and the boy raised his whip to 
strike. The man, with one foot on the 
shaft, raised his hand to return or ward 
off the blow, when a burly figure inter- 
posed between them, from out of the pile 
of produce, and the would-be rider fell to 
the roadside, a blow from the fist of the 
fugitive having rendered him senseless. 

“ You have killed him!” exclaimed the 
boy, every sentiment of pity being aroused 
as he saw the limp figure stretched out 
before him. 

“T hope not, massa,” said the slave, 
“but you don’t know what going back to 


slavery means. You don't know,’’ con- 
tinued the negro, pleadingly, ‘“ what it 
means to be so near freedom, and yet be 
in danger of losing it. I tell you I won't 
be taken alive, and the man who tries 
must look out for himeelf.”’ 

“ Help me to put him on the bank by 
the roadside,” said Ben; “or put him in 


the waggon. I'll take him to Worcester 
myself.” 

“Not in the waggon ? ” 

“Yes.” 


“Tf he should wake?” 

“We can take care of ourselves,” said 
Ben, promptly. ‘He has had enough to 
keep him quiet for a spell.” 

The body of the amateur slave-catcher 
was placed in the team, and the drive 
continued. A few minutes later the 
waggon stopped at the door of a house in 
the suburbs, and Ben, descending, rang 
the bell three times in rapid succession. 

A light flashed from an upper window. 

“Who is there?” 

“ Burnett.” 

“ How many packages? ” 

“ One.” 

“To stay?” 

“No; push on to Springfield; must be 
in Vermont to-night.” 

“ All right.” 

“You get right off here,’ said Ben to 
Tom Winn, the personal chattel of Colonel 
R. Winn, of North Carolina. ‘“ These 
people will take care of you, and help you 
on to the next station.” 

“ God bless you,” responded the fugitive, 
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earnestly. “Perhaps the day will come 
when I can repay you; perhaps help you. 
I can only be grateful now.” 

“ Allright, Tom,” said the boy, cheerily ; 
“ you're weloome to all that I could do.” 

The inmate of the house now appeared, 
and, beckoning Tom, led him away. Ina 
few minutes he reappeared. 

“T've got another passenger,” said Ben 
Burnett, ‘and I don’t know where to dis- 
pose of him.’ In a few words he told 
the conductor of the “ Underground ” of 
his encounter with the sham representa- 
tive of law and order. 

“Take him right to the police-station,” 
returned his fellow agent. ‘It is just at 
the corner. They'll take care of him. 
Just tell the sergeant the story that you 
have told me. The man is not much 
hurt, as far as I can see,” continued the 
Worcester citizen; “only stunned. The 
city police have no orders to arrest fugitive 
slaves, and if they had, Sergeant Lane is 
just the man who wouldn't do it. He’ll 
take care of your man-catcher.”” 

Much relieved, the boy drove on to the 
station, and told his story. He waited 
long enough for the doctor to examine the 
victim, and then, assured that no material 
injury had been done, started for the 
market. 

Before Ben had left Worcester his late 
antagonist had recovered and left the 
station. The sergeant of police was not 
far out in his entry of the circumstances 
under which his late guest had received 
the hospitalities of the police-station : 
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“ Knocked off a team while attempting to 
steal a ride.” 

It was more than a week after these 
events that a letter dated St. Catherine's, 
Ont., told the full story of Tom Winn’s 
escape. 

It was not without exciting adventure 
—the pursuit being especially hot on the 
Canadian frontier. 

But the agents of the “ Underground” 
at that point were men and women of 
determination and much experience, and 
the hunted fugitive had at last the satis- 
faction of finding himself under the shel- 
ter of the flag beneath which no slave can 
exist. 

For a time, at Jeast, Tom Winn ceases 
to be a part of this history. His connec- 
tion with the Burnett family seemed 
forever dissolved, but his caso was not yet 
finished with. 

At the instance of his former master, 
whose political influence was great, a 
demand was made for the extradition of 
Thomas Winn, “the preperty of Colonel 
Robert Winn of Winnmere, N.C.” The 
reply was an emphatic “ No,” in one of the 
curtest despatches ever sent from the 
British Foreign Office. 

Grandfather Burnett's comment on the 
subject deserves recording: “The Lord 
be praised! There is one country the 
Government of which recognises its duty 
to the poor and oppressed without distinc- 
tion of colour or caste, and is strong and 
able to do right. God save the Queen !’* 

(To be continued.) 
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JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 
By Paut Brake, 


Au ’hor of “ School and the World,” “ The Tuo Chums,” “ Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 


W: had a very jolly Christmas; Uncle 

Ralph turned up unexpectedly and 
stayed over Boxing-Day. He was my ideal 
hero, inasmuch as he went to sea and met 
with all sortsofadventures. He told ussome 
most astonishing yarns on Christmas 
night ; I began to be afraid I should have 
a nightmare after them, but just as I was 
going off to bed in a shaky condition he 
was good enough to warn me that I 
inustn't take a sailor's yarns at Christmas 
for gospel, and more particularly that one 
about a green-eyed ghost of a pirate which 
haunted the forecastle of a certain 
merchant ship and sent the men mad, so 
that they jumped overboard. Iremember 
even now that it was a gruesome tale, and 
sent Aunt Laura out of the room with a 
tendency towards hysterics. 

When we returned home on_ the 
morning after Boxing-Day we found the 
house as usual, except that it had a new 
inmate, Johnny. He was in bed with a 
bad cough. Uncle let me go up and see 
him for a few minutes, but wouldn't allow 
ane to stay. 

“You never told me that Johnny was 
going to live at our house, uncle,” I said 
when we came downstairs. 

“ He isn’t,” was the reply; “so soon 
as he’s well enough he’ll have to go.” 

“Where? to his mother? where is 
she?” 

“ His mother is dead.” 


CHAPTER Il. 

“Dead?” 

“Yes; the boy knows it now; those 
servants will talk, though I told them to 
hold their tongues. He seems to have 
taken it badly, but he’s getting over it 
now.” 

“But what will become of him?” I 
asked. 

“TI suppose he must go to the work- 
house,” said my uncle, “ unless I can get 
some one to take him in.” 

“Oh, uncle!” I cried. I was almost 
horrified at the thought of his sending 
Johnny to the workhouse. 

“Well, what else do you suggest?” 
demanded my uncle. 

“Can’t he stay here?” 

“No, my boy, he can’t. In the first 
place you are going back to boarding- 
school in a fortnight or so; next, I 
couldn't look after a child, I’m too busy ; 
and lastly I can’t afford to have any more 
orphans to bring up.” 

“Oh, uncle! I’m so sorry I forgot,” I 
cried, ashamed of having doubted his 
generosity; for I knew that he was 
bringing me up as a son, although I had 
no claim on him but that of helplessness. 

By degrees I wormed out of John all the 
events of that terrible afternoon in the 
mist ; details of which uncle had purposely 
kept from me in order that I might not 
have my Christmas spoiled. It was 
different with him; he was always 


moving amidst disease and death, and his 
profession necessitated his being able to 
shake off the recollections of sad sights at- 
brief notice. 

It seems that Johnny’s mother was 
dead when uncle found her; he had called 
John to help carry her to the sleigh, 
where she was carefully covered with the 
rugs. John drove her to the Union, 
where there was a mortuary, returning 
to Middlestead early Christmas morning. 
Johnny was sent to our house, where 
Hannah and Jane took him in charge 
and put him to bed as uncle’s note 
ordered. 

The frost broke up soon after Christmas, 


’ and the body of the gig was lifted from its 


runners and placed on wheels again. The 
change in the weather seemed to do 
Johnny good, and in o day or so he was 
able to come downstairs and even go for 
a short walk. The first he took was to 
his mother’s nameless grave. 

Uncle interviewed the boy once or 
twice, but could not get much information. 
He remembered living years ego in a nico 
house with servants; then his father 
went away and they moved soon alter, 
and he was told his father was dead, 
Then they moved again, to a single room 
this time, and for the last month or two 
they had had no home. 

Not a penny was found on the peor 
mother's person, nor any papers which 
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would lead to her identification. The 
only article of value about her was her 
wedding ring. Apparently hers was one 
of those cases only too common, where 
the death of the husband leaves the wife 
unprovided for, to sink by swift stages 
from comfort to penury. 

Nothing was ever found out about her 
history, though uncle instituted inquiries 
in order to try and find some relations 
who might bring up her child. But he 
had no success, and Johnny was left an 
orphan, at the tender mercy of his country 
as represented by the Poor Law Guardians 
of the district, unless some charitably 
disposed person intervened. 

But Johnny knew nothing of his fate 
as yet; uncle wished him to get quite 
strong before he was sent to rough it 
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again, and easily assented to my half- 
spoken request that our visitor might 
not terminate his visit till my departure. 
In the meantime Jane and Hannah were 
busy trying to make some old clothes of 
miue fit Johnny, who was much smaller 
than I. It was a comical sight to see 
these two good souls trying the result of 
their labours on the patient boy. 

“Well I never!” remarked Hannah 
decisively ; “to think of the child's being 
seven inches less round the chest than 
you, Master Tom, and he only two years 
younger. I’ve took this waistcoat in and 
in till it can’t be took any inner, and 
"twill fall off the boy yet. Look at it!” 

Johnny gave a start and a little scream. 

“There now! if I haven't gone and 
pricked him with my needle, and he 

(To be continued.) 
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stands so good and patient and never says 
a word.” 

“You didn’t hurt me much,” said 
Johnny, who was beginning to be im- 
patient. “I think the clothes .will do 
now very well.” 

“Oh yes, they'll do right enough,” IT 
added. “It's no good his having any- 
thing very fine where he’s going.” 

“Where am I going?” asked Johnny. 

I had said more than I ought, but I 
managed to retrieve my mistake. 

“Why, you're going a jolly good walk 
with me to-morrow, that’s where you're 
going!” I said, attempting to imitate 
uncle’s cheery manner. 

But the account of that walk, and what 
happened to us before we got back, must 
be told in another chapter. 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND MYSTERY. 
By Jutes VERNE, 


12," “The Clipper of 
ete. 


Author of “Rodolphe de G 
the Clouds 


CHAPTER UL. 


ue boat did not start until three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Those of my com- 
panions who intended to cross the Cas- 
pian hurried off to the harbour; it being 
necessary to engage a cabin, or to mark 
one’s place in the steamer’s saloon. 

Ephrinell precipitately left me with 
these words,— 

“T have not an instant to lose. I must 
see about the transport of my baggage.” 

“Have you much?” 

“ Forty-two cases.” 

“ Forty-two cases !’’ I exclaimed. 

“And I am sorry I have not double as 
many. Allow me—” 

It he had had a voyage of eight days, 
instead of one of twenty-four hours, and 
had to cross the Atlantic instead of the 
Caspian, he could not have been in a 
greater hurry. 

As you may imagine, the Yankee did not 
for a moment think of offering his hand 
to assist our companion in descending 
from the carriage. Itook his place. The 
lady leant on my arm and jumped—no, 
gently put her foot on the ground. My 
reward was a Thank you, str, utteredin a 
hard, dry, unmistakably British voice. 

Thackeray has said somewhere, that a 
well-brought-up Englishwoman is the 
completest of the works of God on this 
earth. My only wish is to verify this 
gallant affirmation in the case of my com- 
panion. She has put back her veil. Is 
she a young woman or an old girl? With 
these Englishwomen one never knows! 
Twenty-five years is apparently about her 
age, she has an Albionesque complexion, 
a jerky walk, a high dress like an equi- 
noctial tide, no spectacles, although she 
has eyes of the intense blue which are 
generally short-sighted. While I bend 
my back as I bow, she honours me with 
a nod, which only brings into play the 
vertebre of her long neck, and she walks 
off straight towards the way ont. 

Probably I shall meet this person again 
on the steamboat. For my part, I shall 
not go down to tke harbour until it is 


time to start. I am at Baku: I have 
half a day to see Baku, and I shall not 
lose an honr in setting about it now that 
the chances of my wanderings have 
brought me to Baku. 

It is possible that the name may in no 
way excite the reader's curiosity. But 
perhaps it may inflame his imagination 
if I tell him that Baku is the town of the 
Guebres, the city of the Parsees, the 
metropolis of the fire-worshippers. 

Encircled by a triple girdle of black 
batt'emented walls, the town is built near 
Ccpe Apcheron, on the extreme spur of 
the Caucasian range. But am I in Persia 
or in Russia? In Russia undoubtedly, 
for Georgia is a Russian province; but 
we can still believe we are in Persia, for 
Baku has retained its Persian physiog- 
nomy. I visit a palace of the khans, a 
pure product of the architecture of the 
time of Schahriar and Scheherazade, 
“daughter of the moon,” his gifted 
romancer, a palace in which the delicate 
sculpture is as fresh as it came from the 
chisel. Further on rise some slender 
minarets, and not the bulbous roofs of 
Moscow the Holy, at the angles of an old 
mosque, into which one can enter without 
taking off one’s boots. True, the muezzin 
no longer declaims from it some sonorous 
verse of the Koran at the hour of prayer. 
And yet Baku has quarters which 
are quite Russian in manners and aspect, 
with their wooden houses without a trace 
of Oriental colour, a railway station of 
imposing aspect, worthy of a great city 
in Europe or America, and at the end of 
one of the rozds, a modern harbour, the 
atmosphere of which is foul with the coal 
smoke vomited from the steamer funnels. 

And, in truth, one asks what they are 
doing with coal in this town of naphtha. 
What is the good of coal when the bare 
and arid soil of Apcheron, which grows 
only the Pontic absinthium, is so rich in 
mineral oil? At eighty francs the hun- 
dred kilos, it yields naphtha, black or 
white, which the exigencies of supply will 
not exhaust for centuries. 

A marvellous phenomenon indeed! Do 
you want a light ora fire? Nothing can 
be simpler; make a hole in the ground, 
the gas escapes, and you apply a match. 
That is a natural gasometer within the 
reach of all purses. 

I should have liked to visit the famous 
sanctuary of Atesh Gah ; but it is twenty- 
two versts from the town, and time failed 
me. There burns the eternal fire, kept 
up for centuries by the Parsee priests from 
India, who never touch animal food. 

This reminds me that I have not yet 
breakfasted, and as eleven o'clock strikes 
I make my way to the restaurant at the 
railway, where I have no intention of 
conforming myself to the alimentary code 
of the Parsees of Atesh Gah. 

As I am entering, Ephrinell rushes out. 

« Breakfast ?”” say I. 

“ T have had it,” he replies. 

“And your cases?” 

“T have still twenty-nine to get down 
to the steamer. But, pardon, I have not 
a moment to lose. When a man repre- 
sents the firm of Strong, Bulbul, & Co., 
who send out every week five thousand 
cases of their goods—” 

“Go, go, Monsieur Ephrinell, “we will 
meet on board. By-the-bye, you have 
not met our travelling companion ?” 

“What travelling companion ?” 
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“The young lady who took my place 
in the carriage.” 

“ Was there a young lady with us?” 

“ Of course.” 

Well, you are the first to tell me so, 
Mr. Bombarnac. You are the first to tell 
me so.” 

And thereupon the American went out 
of the door, and disappeared. It is to be 
hoped I shall know before we get to 
Pekin what it is that Strong, Bulbul, 
& Co. send out in such quantities. 
Five thousand cases a week—what an 
output, and what a turnover ! 

I had soon finished my breakfast, and 
was off again. During my walk I was 
able to admire a few magnificent Les- 
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stick in the other, hastening down one of 
the roads leading to the harbour. 

At the break in the wall where access 
is obtained to the quay, my attention is, 
I do not know why, attracted by two 
people walking along together. The man 
is from thirty to thirty-five years old, the 
woman from twenty-five to thirty; the 
man already a greyish brown, with mobile 
face, lively look, easy walk with a certain 
swinging of the hips; the woman still a 
pretty blonde, blue eyes, a rather fresh 
complexion, her hair frizzed under a cape, 
a travelling costume which is in good 
taste neither in its unfashionable cut nor 
in its glaringcolour. Evidently a married 
couple come in the train from Tiflis, 
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ghians; these wore the greyish tcher- 
kesse, with the cartridge-belts on the 
chest, the bechmet of bright red silk, 
the gaiters embroidered with silver, the 
boots flat, without a heel, the white papak 
on the head, the long gun on the shoulders, 
the schaska and kandijar at the belt—in 
short, men of the arsenal as there are 
men of the orchestra, but of superb 
aspect, and who ought to have a marvel- 
lous effect in the processions of the Russian 
emperor. 

It is already two o'clock, and I think 
I had better get down to the boat. I 
must call at the railway station, where 
I have left my light luggage at the cloak- 
room. 

Soon I am off again, bag in one hand, 
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and, unless I am mistaken, they are 
French. 

But although I lock at them with euri- 
osity they take no notice of me. They 
are too much occupied to see me, In 
their hands, on their shoulders, they have 
bags and cushions and wraps and sticks 
and sunshades and umbrellas. They are 
carrying every kind of little package you 
can think of, which they do not care to pub 
with the luggage on the steamer. I have 
a good mind to goand help them. Is it not 
a happy chance—and a rare one—to mect 
with French people away from France ? 

Just as I am walking up to them 
Ephrinell appears, drags me away, and I 
leave the couple behind. It is only « 
postponement. I will meet them ayuin 

(in 
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on the.steamboat and make their acquain- 
tance on tne voyage. 

“Well,” said I to the Yankee, “how 
are you getting on with your cargo?” 

“ At this moment, sir, the thirty-seventh 
case is on the road.” 

“ And no accident up to now ?” 

“No accident.” 

“And what may be in those cases, if 
you please ?"” 

“In those cases? Ah! There is the 
thirty-seventh!” he exclaimed, and he 
ran out to meet a truck which had just 
come on to the quay. 

There was a good deal of bustle about, 
and all the animation of departures and 
arrivals. Baku is the most frequented 
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and the safest port on the Caspian. 
Derbent, situated more to the north, 
cannot keep up with it, and it absorbs 
ahnost the entire maritime trattic of this 
sea, or rather this great lake, which has no 
communication with the neighbouring 
seas. The establishment of Uzun Ada 
on the opposite coast has doubled the 
trade which used to pass through Baku. 
The Transcaspian, now open for passen- 
gers and goods, is the chief commercial 
route between Europe and ‘Turkestan. 

In the near future there will, perhaps, 
be a second route along the Persian 
frontier, connecting the south Russian 
s with those of British India, and 
| will save travellers the navigation cf 
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the Caspian. And when this vast basin 
has dried up, through evaporation, why 
should not a railroad be run across its 
sandy bed, so that trains can run through 
without transhipment at Baku and Uzun 
Ada ? 

While we are waiting for the realisation 
of this desideratum, it is necessary to 
take the steamboat, and that I am pre- 
paring to do in company with many 
others. 

Our steamer is called the Astara, of 
the Caucasus and Mercury Company. 
She is a big paddle-steamer, making 
three trips a week from coast to coast. 
She is a very roomy boat, designed to 
carry a large cargo, and the builders have 


thought considerably more of the cargo 
than of the passengers. After all, there 
is not much to make a fuss about in a 
day's voyage. 

‘There is a noisy crowd on the quay of 
people who are going off, and people who 
have come to see them off, recruited from 
the cosmopolitan population of Baku. I 
notice that the travellers are mostly 
Turkomans, with about a score of Euro- 
peans of different nationalities, a few 
Persians, and two representatives of the 
Celestial Empire. Evidently their desti- 
nation is China. 

. The Astara is loaded up. The hold 
is not big enongh, and a good deal of the 
cargo has overflowed on to the deck. 


The stern is reserved for passengers, but 
from the bridge forward to the topgallant 
forecastle there is a heap of cases covered 
over with tarpaulins to protect them from 
the sea. 

There Ephrinell’s cases have been put. 
He has lent a hand with Yankee energy, 
determined not to lose sight of his valu- 
able property, which is in cubical cases, 
about two feet on the side, covered with 
patent leather, carefully strapped, on 
which can be read the stencilled words, 
“ Strong, Bulbul, & Co., New York.” 

“Are all your goods on board?” I 
asked the American. 

“There is the forty-second case just 
coming,’ he replied, 


“T turn to see who it is.” 


And there was the said case on the 
back of a porter already coming along the 
gangway. 

It seemed to me that the porter was 
rather tottery, owing perhaps to a lengthy 
absorption of vodka. 

“Wait a bit!’ shouted Ephrinell. 
Then, in good Russian, so as to be better 
understood, he shouted : 

“Look out! Look out!" 

It is good advice, but it is too late. 
The porter has just made a false step. 
The case slips from his shoulders, falls-- 
luckily over the rail of the Astara— 
breaks in two, and a quantity of little 
packets of paper scatter their contents on 
the deck. 
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What a shout of indignation did Ephri- 
nell raise! What a whack with his fist 
did he administer to the unfortunate 
porter as he repeated in a voice of despair, 
“* My teeth ! my poor teeth!” 

And he went down on his knees to 
gather up his little bits of artificial ivory 
that were scattered all about, while I 
could hardly keep from laughing. 

Yes! It was teeth which Strong, Bulbul, 
& Co., of New York, made! It was 
for manufacturing five thousand cases a 
week for the five parts of the world that 
this huge concern existed! It was for 
supplying the dentists of the old and new 
worlds ; it was for sending teeth as far as 
China, that their factory required fifteen 
hundred horse-power, and burnt a hundred 
tons of coal a day! That is quite 
American! 

After all, the population of the globe is 
fourteen hundred millions, and as there 
are thirty-two teeth per inhabitant, that 
makes forty-five thousand millions; so 
that if it ever became necessary to replace 
all the true teeth by false ones the firm of 
Strong, Bulbul, & Co. would not be able 
to supply them. 

But we must leave Ephrinell gathering 


up the odontological treasures of the forty- 
second case. The bell is ringing for the 
last time. All the passengers are aboard. 
The Astara is casting off her warps. 

Suddenly there are shouts from the 
quay. I recognise them as being in 
German, the same as I had heard at Tiflis 
when the train was starting for Baku. 

It is the same man. He is panting; he 
runs, he cannot run much farther. The 
gangway has been drawn ashore, and the 
steamer is already moving off. How will 
this late-comer get on board ? 

Luckily there is a rope out astern which 
still keeps the Astara near the quay. The 
German appears just as two sailors are 
maneuvring with the fender. They each 
give him a hand and help him on board. 

Evidently this fat man is an old hand 
at this sort of thing, and I should not be 
surprised if he did not arrive at his de- 
stination. 

However, the Astara is under weigh, 
her powerful paddles are at work, and we 
are soon out of the harbour. 

About a quarter of a mile out there is a 
sort of boiling, agitating the surface of the 
sea and showing some deep trouble in the 
waters. I was then near the rail on the 
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starboard quarter, and, smoking my cigar, 
was looking at the harbour disappearing 
behind the point round Cape Apcheron, 
while the range of the Caucasus ran up 
into the western horizon. 

Of my cigar there remained only the 
end between my lips, and taking a last 
whiff, I threw it overboard. 

In an instant a sheet of flame burst out 
all round the steamer. The boiling came 
from a submarine spring of naphtha, and 
the cigar-end had set it alight. 

Screams arise. The Astara rolls amid 
sheaves of flame; but a movement of the 
helm steers us away from the flaming 
spring, and we are out of danger. 

The captain comes aft and says to me 
in a frigid tone, 

“ That was a foolish thing to do.” 

And I reply, as I usually reply under 
such circumstances, 

“Really, captain, I did not know—” 

“ You ought always to know, sir!” 

These words are uttered in a dry can- 
tankerous tone a few feet away from me. 

I turn to see who it is. 

It is the Englishwoman who has read 
me this little lesson. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


ur friends had a full experience of tho 
“lumpy sea” characteristic of the 
Bay of Biscay in winter, and Cuthbert 
Hammersley had good cause to observe 
that “ breakfasting in a storm would be 
just the thing for a lazy man, for he had 
only to open his mouth, and something 
would jump right into it.’ But the 
Otranto Castle tought her way gallantly 
through it all, and at daybreak on the 
fourth morning after leaving Holland, the 
second steward called to the four boys (as 
he had promised the night before) to 
“tumble up and havo a look at the coast 
of Portugal.” 

Up they came accordingly, and found 
themselves face to face with a panorama 
which was certainly well worth getting up 
for. 

Far as the eye could reach, there towered 
against the glowing eastern sky a mighty 
wall of dark-red cliffs, flecked with living 
green every here and there as the first 
beams of sunrise stole down into the 
grassy clefts and hollows of the grim 
precipice. Right ahead of the steamor, 
like a gateway in this great natural ram- 
part, yawned the wide gap through which 
the thick greenish-brown waters of the 
‘Tagus came rushing forth to dye the bright 
blue sea; and, as they steamed into the 
estuary, all the grand features of the scene 
came out plainer and plainer every mo- 
ment in the growing light—the stern old 
fort of St. Julian sentinelling the passage 
like a war-worn soldier, the wide sweep of 
eddying waters below, the vast green 
slopes rolling up on either hand, and the 
tiny white cottages clinging like snow- 
flakes to their steep, curving sides. 


A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of * Caseen Depths," “ Afloat in a Toteano,” etc. 


CHAPTER III.—THE CITY OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


“Just here it must have been,” said 
Norman O'Neill, with a glow of enthusi- 
asm on his pale face, “that old Drake 
and his Englishmen lay at anchor so long 
in 1587, waiting for the ‘Invincible Ar- 
mada’ to come out and tackle ’em; and 
when it didn't, the old boy lost patience, 
and wanted to go right up the river and 
fight the whole Spanish fleet in front of 
Lisbon, shore-batteries and all!" 

“JT wish he had!” cried Edwards. 
“What o fight it would have been— 
just like old Bob Blake taking the Silver 
Fleet at Teneriffe!’ 

“Well, I'm very glad he didn’t,” said 
Hammersley, “for he’d never have given 
*em half such a good licking there as what 
he and Hawkins and Frobisher, and all 
the rest of those old bricks gave ‘em 
in the Channel next year when they did 
come—to say nothing of their getting 
knocked all to bits by that storm after- 
wards. But hollo—see there! that must 
be the Bar!” 

There, sure enough—breaking with a 
sudden flash of white the brownish-green 
surface of the estuary—was the line of 
leaping breakers that mark the scene of 
the never-ending battle between the out- 
rushing waters of the Tagus and the 
charging waves of the Atlantic. An awk- 
ward place at all times for boats and 
even small vessels; but the powerful 
steamer made light of it, and they were 
soon gliding up the smooth, broad river 
beyond, while the full magnificence of 
one of the finest panoramas in Europe 
unrolled itself before them on either side. 

High overhead, ridge after ridge of 
wooded mountains, crowned with all the 
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wonders of rich semi-tropical vegetation, 
surged up agdinst the warm bright sky, 
crested every here and thera with one 
of those quaint, old-fashioned windmille 
which Don Quixote charged with levelled 
lance on the sunny plains of La Mancha 
three centuries ago. And as the morning 
mist rolled away, and the sun came forth 
in all its cloudless splendour, numbers of 
brightly-painted boats, manned by red- 
capped fishermen, were seen flitting like 
dragon-flies over the smooth, shining 
waters below, while the little white 
mountain-villages peeped shyly down 
through the clustering mass of dark, glossy 
leaves above. 

The great Lady Collops herself (to 
whom Portugal was still new ground) 
apparently quite forgot for the time that 
she was an invalid, and came up along 
with the rest to enjoy what she was pleased 
to call “the muntficence of Nature's 
tropical magistrate.” The ungrammatical 
warmth of her admiration drove the boys 
forward on to the forecastle in a body, 
where they arrived just in time for an 
excellent view of one of the finest points 
in the whole panorama. 

A vast craggy precipice of dark-grey 
rock, made doubly gloomy by the shadowy 
forests that clung to its rugged sides, 
started up suddenly from the northern 
shore; and, high upon its frowning sum- 
mit, 8 massive cathedral reared its shining 
dome in the broadening sunlight, while, 
a little lower down, through stray gaps in 
the sombre masses of wooding, the travel- 
lers qaught @ passing glimpse of the 
antique buildings and straggling streets 
of an old Portuguese city. 
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“What place is this?” asked Ham- 
mersley. 

“Cintra,” answered Digby O'Neill, “to 
which you can get now from Lisbon by 


train. It was there that your friend the 
Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley) concluded the ‘Convention of 
Cintra,’ which expelled the French from 
Central Portugal.” 

On the highest ledge of a broad buttress- 
like spur of the great rock-wall nestled 
the miniature palace of Montserrat, which, 
with its delicate Moorish architecture, its 
graceful pinnacles and sculptured cornices, 
its deep, cool, shadowy archways, and its 
slender white balustrades festooned with 
the richest tropical flowers, certainly bore 
no outward trace of the vulgar ostentation 
that led William Beckford, of Fonthill 
Abbey, the richest Englishman of his 
time, to run it up in a few days at an 
enormous expense, merely to show (as he 
boastfully said) “what money can do.” 
But scarcely had Digby O'Neill had time 
to relate its history to his eager audi- 
ence, when it was eclipsed by another 
building of far greater renown. 

As the steamer began to near Lisbon 
itself, the flanking mountains curved back 
from the water’s edge, leaving a narrow 
strip of level ground just on the brink of 
the river, upon which, like a china orna- 
ment on some vast chimney-piece, rose a 
tall white tower of antique form, casting 
from its pointed turrets and loopholed 
battlements a long slanting shadow over 
the smooth water below. 

“Only seven miles to Lisbon now, 
marm,” said @ passing sailor to one 
of the lady-passengers; “this is Belem 
Castle.” 

The boys crowded eagerly to gaze at a 
spot so renowned in Portuguese history, 
and once within a hair’s breadth of be- 
emming gloomily memorable in English 


history likewise. More than eighty years 
ago an excited crowd was pressing and 
jostling around this spot to watch a bold 
swimmer, who was fighting his way to 
land with the last remnant of his failing 
strength through the swollen and stormy 
waters, which nore than once appeared 
to have engulfed him for ever ere the 
seventh mile was accomplished. That 
swimmer was a handsome, dark-eyed 
young Englishman of twenty-two—strong 
and active despite his chronic lameness— 
who was then known chiefly as the author 
of a few short poems, which the best 
critics of his time had unsparingly con- 
demned, though destined to startle the 
whole world a few years later with the 
terrible renown that lighted up the name 
of Lord Byron. 

“That’s what J call a swim!” cried 
Markham Edwards _ enthusiastically. 
“ Seven miles in rough water, and against 
the tide, too—why, his other swim across 
the Hellespont wasn’t a patch upon it! 
What ?”’ added he indignantly, in reply 
to a whispered question from Norman 
O'Neill, “you don’t mean to say you 
know nothing about that! Well, haven’t 
I always said that you go cramming up & 
whole lot of rubbish about a place, and 
skip the only thing that’s really worth 
knowing? You'd be able to tell just how 
many Roman soldiers were stationed in 
this stupid old tower thousands of years 
ago by Capt. Caius Appletartius Ketchem- 
alive-O, and you've never heard of the 
biggest thing that ever happened here,— 
Byron's swim from Lisbon against the 
tide!” 

“ By your leave, Mr. Edwards,” struck 
in the elder O'Neill, laughing, “I could 
name to you another equally important 
event connected w:th this place—the flight 
of the King of Portugal and his family to 
South America, when Napoleon seized the 


country. It was from this very spot that 
they sailed, and their ship had hardly 
swung out into the stream when the 
French bayonets came glittering over 
those heights overhead ! ” 

The unconvinced Edwards replied only 
with a grunt, doubtless regarding as a 
mere trifle the dethronement of a king 
who could not play cricket. But his 
attention was effectually diverted a few 
minutes later, when, as their steamer 
glided round a sharp bend, the river 
seemed to broaden out suddenly before 
them into a perfect sea, and all up the 
hillside along its northern shore lay out- 
spread in the glory of the cloudless sun- 
shine a mass of dainty white houses, and 
clustering trees, and terraced gardens, 
and tall slender columns, and massive 
towers, and stately cathedrals rich with 
wonders of antique carving. And there 
at last, in all its beauty, was queenly 
Lisbon, the city of Camoéns and Prince 
Henry the Navigator, of Vasco da Gama 
and Alphonso de Albuquerque—the city 
which supplied the ‘inedievel world with 
the boldest seamen and warriors in ex- 
istence, and now supplies the modern 
world with the worst rogues and vagabonds. 
upon the face of the earth. 

“You see now,” said Digby O'Neill to 
his companions, “that the Portugcese (as 
our sailors call them) have some ground 
for their national boast : 

“Quem no ha vista Lisbon, 

Xe ha vista boa ;* 
which means, ‘He who has not seen 
Lisbon, has not seen a good thing. But 
you must never say so to a Spaniard, or 
he'll go stark mad.” 

“T'm thinkin’, then, Maister O'Neill,” 
said Sandy M’Laren, “ that the Spaniards 
and Portuguese are no varra ‘fond o' ane 
anither ?”” 

“No, indeed ! they hate each other like 


poison. The Spaniards say, ‘Strip. a 
Spaniard of all his virtues, and you have 
a good Portuguese’; but Southey the 
poet (who didn’t much admire either of 
them) said, ‘ Add hypocrisy to a Spaniard’s 
vices, and you have a Portuguese com- 
plete!’”’ 

By this time they had a full view of the 
beautiful city of the Tagus, which looked 
as bright and happy and_holiday-like 
beneath that cloudless sky and that daz- 
zling sunlight, as if neither sorrow nor 
wrong had ever darkened it since time 
began. But in its chequered history there 
has been only too ample a measure of 
both. Famine has scourged it again and 
again. Pestilence has stalked ghost-like 
through its silent streets, withering the 
strongest and the fairest with its blighting 
breath. The red hand of war has burst 
open its gates, and poured into it by 
thousands the bloodhounds of Napoleon. 
And far worse than all tiese was the 
awfal and mysterious dcst-uction which. 
smote the fair city on that black November 
day in 1755, when massive buildings 
leaped bodily from their ‘forndations, and 
whole streets fell at once like houses of 
cards, and, amid the unnatural darkness 
that had blotted the noonday sun from 
the sky, the shrieks of perishing thousands 
mingled with the crash of the falling town; 
while through that ghastly gloom shim- 
mered spectrally the white foam of the 
surging waves that broke mountain-high 
above the fatal spot where the great stone 
quay of the harbour, with 20,000 trembling 
fugitives upon it, had just been sucked 
down for ever into a fathomless abyss. 


The splash of the steamer’s anchor in 
the clear water beside the landing-place 
of Black-Horse Square was the signal for 
the appearance of the custom-house boat, 
with its tiny flag and its eight stalwart 
oarsmen, whose striped red-and-white 
shirts made them look (as Hammersley 
aptly said) ‘‘just like streaky bacon.” In 
its wake came a perfect armada of queerly- 
shaped boats, suggestive of fish-sauce or 
melted butter, appropriately manned with 
arabble of sallow, barefooted tatterdema- 
lions, clad in a suit of grease with a cap 
to match, and offering for sale a miscel- 
laneous cargo of oranges, grapes, dried 
figs, raisins, wood-carvings, photographs, 
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embroidery, canes, basket-chairs, monkeys, 
and parrots, whose screeching and chat- 
tering could hardly be distinguished from 
their own. 

No sooner did our passengers show 
themselves over the ship's side than they 
were hemmed in by a yelling, clutching 
mob, which (as Edwards remarked with a 
grin) “ would have been just the thing for 
a picture of Captain Cook attacked by the 
savages.” But, luckily, Digby O'Neill, 
having been there before, knew something 
of the ways of the place as well as its 
language ; and, under his escort, the four 
adventurous lads were disembarked in 
safety upon the broad white steps of the 
custom-house landing. 

Crossing the wide smoothly-paved sur- 
face of the famous Black-Horse Square— 
in the centre of which the high square 
forehead and massive features of the 
Marquis de Pombal, one of the few great 
men produced by Portugal during the past 
century, keep silent watch over the pillared 
arcades of his huge palace-like custom- 
house—they went forward into the town, 
enjoying with all the thoroughness of 
English boys their first sight of a new 
country. One by one, they inspected the 
ancient cathedral, once a Moorish mosque 
—the glittering perspective of the stately 
Rua do Chiado (Cloth Street) the Regent 
Street of Lisbon—the charming little 
“Passeio Publico” (public promenade) 
with its shady trees and neat ftlower-beds, 
and came at length to the splendid column 
in the “ Praca de Dom Pedro,” a kind of 
glorified Trafalgar Square, with an cx- 
quisite little garden put in, and the over- 
grown lions left out. 

Here Markham Edwards, finding 
several native fruit-hawkers grouped 
around a sparkling fountain, under huge 
white umbrellas three or four fect broad, 
was tempted by the piles of golden oranges 
and ripe bananas around him into rashly 
laying out in fruit a few vintems (Portu- 
guese copper pieces), expecting to receive, 
perhaps, three or four bananas and oranges 
in return. , But, to his unbounded dismay, 
and the great amusement of his com- 
panions, the Portuguese kept piling up 
orange after orange, and banana after 
banana, till the astounded Harrovian, 
having supplied all his comrades, and 
evamumed his own pockets till he bulged 
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out like the fat boy in “ Pickwick,” found 
himself still confronted with a heap of 
fruit that would have tilled a good-sized 
soup-tureen, 

“What on earth am I to do with ‘em 
all?” cried he despairingly, “ unless I buy 
the tray as well, and hawk the whole con- 
cern round the town on my head!” 

“Tl show you a dodge worth two of 
that,” said Hammersley ; and he began 
to chuck the fruit among a group of little 
olive-cheeked, black-eyed “ picaroons,” 
worthy of Murillo himself, who were 
eyeing the good things wistfully from a 
little distance. 

Instantly the whole group melted into a 
whirlpool of struggling shoulders, clutching 
hands, and bare brown feet kicking in the 
air; and Hammersley having by chance 
flung two or three of the finest oranges 
right into the fountain, several of the boys 
plunged headlong in after them, splashing 
a shower of water over the fine clothes of 
some passing dandies (who acknowledged 
the favour with a string of Portuguese 
epithets too emphatic for translation), 
while the fountain itself, overtlowing on 
to the pavement, flooded the delicate kid 
boots of several fashionable ladies, whose 
lamentations might have broken the heart 
of a paving-stone. 

Nor did the mischief end here. The 
dripping divers, dodging about to escapo 
the blows aimed at them by their enraged 
victims, ran wildly hither and thither 
among the crowd, wetting and dirtying 
some fresh unfortunate at every step, and 
the confusion was fast rising into a perfect 
riot, when Digby O'Neill, considerably 
startled at this unexpected turn of events, 
sharply rebuked his hopeful charges for 
their thoughtlessness, and marched them 
off toward the Upper Town. 

Half-way up the steep hillside they en- 
countered one of the most striking relics 
of the earthquake—the half-ruined arches 
of the Carmo Church—from all of which 
that great convulsion tore away the key- 
stones, leaving the sides unhurt. The huge 
shadowy gateway, with its rusty hinges 
and mouldering oaken door, the shattered 
pillars that lay strewn around, half-buried 
in a forest of weeds, the broken arches, 
stretching their maimed arms toward 
each other in fruitless longing for the 
reunion that could never be, the mighty 
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statues ranged sentinel-like on either side 
amid the cheerless twilight of the interior, 
with their arms folded mournfully on 
their breasts, and their rayless eyes turned 
to the ground—all alike conveyed a haunt- 
ing sense of utter and hopeless ruin, which 
impressed even the hardy and unimagina- 
tive Edwards. 

“That place leaves a bad taste in one’s 
mouth !” said he, shaking himself like one 
just freed from the oppression of a night- 
mare, as they emerged once more into the 
life and bustle of the outer air. 

A few minutes later they halted at the 
cnapel of St. Roque, and were received by 
a magnificent old sacristan, whose grey 
frock and long white beard seemed to have 
come bodily out of some medieval portrait. 
The old gentleman marched them across 
the church as solemnly as if marshalling 
a@ gang of criminals to execution, and, 
leading the way into a little oratory, 
pointed upward withan emphatic “There!” 

Before them lay the famous “ mosaic 
paintings,” which are one of the marvels 
of Lisbon. To the right, Guido’s “ An- 
nunciation;”’ to the left, Raphael's “De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost;” in the centre, 
Michael Angelo’s “Baptism of Our 
Saviour’’—all copied in tiny bits of 
mosaic no larger than ordinary dice, and 
still as fresh as on the day of their com- 
pletion, more than two centuries ago. 

But as they moved onward up the hill- 
side, the wide, straight, well-kept streets, 
handsome shops, smooth white pavements, 
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and stately public buildings of the Lower 
Town gradually disappeared, and they 
found themselves in a maze of steep, nar- 
row, crooked lanes, and tall, dingy, old- 
fashioned houses, peopled with a rabble of 
tattered, red-shirted, bare-limbed vaga- 
bonds, whose faces would have been worth 
any money to a painter in quest of models 
for a gang of pirates. 

“This 1s what Lisbon used to be,” said 
Digby O'Neill, when his brother remarked 
this change; ‘“ what we saw down below 
was Lisbon as it is now. You see the 
Lower Town had to be built all over 
again after the earthquake, but the shock 
broke its force against the great cliff on 
which the Upper Town stands, so if re- 
mains pretty much as it always was—the 
sixteenth century side by side with the 
nineteenth.” 

By this time they had reached the 
terrace of Sad. Pedro d’Alcantara, and saw 
above them the clustering houses and 
precipitous streets of the Upper Town 
hanging like a white cloud upon the deep 
blue sky, while, far below, lay outspread 
shining streets, and spacious squares, and 
tall church-towers, and broad stone quays, 
black with creeping swarms of human 
ants, beyond which the noble river, dotted 
with snow-white sails, broadened into a 
vast, sunlit bay, fully fifteen miles wide, 
framed in the curving line of dark-red 
cliffs that towered along the farther shore. 

But all at once Hammersley gave o 
start, and called out: 


“T say, what's the row down yonder?” 

He might well ask. All over a large 
open space, in front of one of the churches 
below them, groups of people were hurry- 
ing toward one spot, all looking upward, 
and poiniing as they ran, while every face 
in the fast-increasing crowd was uplifted 
toward the church-tower itself, which, 
being under repair, was cased with scaf- 
foldings to a considerable height. 

“ Has one of the workmen fallen off ? ” 
suggested Norman O'Neill, anxiously. 

“No; it’s not that,” said his brother, 
looking keenly through a powerful spy- 
glass; “indeed, there’s no one on the 
scaffolding now, for I can see them all 
at breakfast down on the ground. What 
can it be?” 

“ T see what it is!” cried Hammersley, 
who had the keenest sight of the five; 
“there's something moving among those 
carved turrets half way up the tower—a 
monkey, I suppose, that’s escaped from 
somewhere, for nothing else could climb 
that jolly old stick of barley-sugar without 
being smashed. I say, won’t they have a 
job to catch him!” 

“ Let's have a look at him,” said Digby 
O'Neill, turning his spy-glass upon the 
point indicated. 

But hardly had he glanced through 
it, when the boys saw him start and 
turn pale, as he muttered in a tone of 
dismay: 

“Why, it’s a man!" 

(70 be continued.) 
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A rporen the season for general fishing 
began on June 16, the best part is yet 
to come. 

Trout fishing is nearly over, but for nearly 
all other fish September and October are two 
of the best months in the year. 

Grayling now comes in season, but this fish 
belongs to the fly-fishing department. 

Of all the fish that swim I suppose the 
perch and the roach afford most sport to 
boys, and these two sorts are in perfect con- 
dition in the autumn. 

Compare a fat, red-finned, silvery roach 
taken in October with your recollection of 
one you caught in May, and (let us hope) 
returned to its element. What a slimy, 
lanky, rough-coated thing it was! 

It is the sawe with perch. In the autumn 
a golden-sided, plump and brilliant creature, 
with its five well-defined black bars, and in 
the spring—well, quite the oppcsite. 

Turning to my diary, which extends tack 
many 8 long fishing season, I see that for 
good fish taken by bottom fishing, September 
carries off the palm. I am, however, exclud- 
ing bream from the list, as he feeds best in 
July and August. It also seems that early 
in Qctober was good for roach, but I have 
few records for that month, as my fishing 
was chiefly in the evenings, which then be- 
come too short. 

Autumn fishing does not call upon the 
angler to make such sacrifices of comfort as 
are necessary in the summer, when, in order 
to secure the heavy bream, he should be at 
the water side by three or four in the morning, 
and when roach even can only be had early 
and late. 

On a favourable day in September all sorts 
of fish will bite from morning till night. 


AUTUMN FISHING. 


By J. Pau Taytor, 


Awhor of “ Sracti:al Hints on Fishing,” ete. 


The chief drawbacks are the equinoctial 
gales which render fishing difficult and trying 
to the temper. If, however, you find a shel- 
tered spot, and have patience to watch your 
float carefully and keep your rod as still as 
may be, you will sometimes be rewarded by 
very good sport even on the windies: day. 

Perch will often bite well in a high wind, 
and roach will do so occasionally, and it is 
to be noted that a roach-bite, which in calm 
weather is merely a gentle pull on the float, 
becomes when the water is in waves quite a 
sharp jerk, so that the difficulty which you 
might expect to have to see your bites ina 
wind is often very small. 

Sometimes you may be hindered by heavy 
rains and the floods which follow, but a few 
hints as to the ways of fish during floods 
will enable you to take a fair basket as soon 
as the water begins to fall. 

The length of time during which a flood 
prevents fishing varies much. 

On rivers which have a sluggish course, 
through flat country with a clay soil, the 
effect of rain is several days in showing 
itself, but when the flood does come it lasts 
proportionately long ; while in a district with 
a gravel or chalk soil the water comes down 
with a rush only a few hours after the rain, 
and all is clear again by the next day. 

It is chiefly, however, trout streams that 
are thus affected, and we are now treat.ny 
rather of the other class of rivers, containing 
chiefly the coarser sorts of fish. 

In rivers of this sort you may sometimes 
have fair sport while the rain is coming 
down (though not often just before rain) ; 
but as soon as the flood begins the usual 
haunts of the fish will be forsaken, and you 
will find it nesessary to search the eddies 


and backwaters, where the 
shallower and less violent. 

Here sometimes you may hit upon shoals 
of good fish in little insignificant places close 
to the banks, and they will sometimes take 
a lobworm pretty freely ; but this is generally 
after the flood has begun to subside. As 
soon as the water approaches its old level 
the fish return to their usual haunts, and 
now is the time for good sport. As the 
water gradually clears you must discard the 
worm for the gentle, and even for paste, and 
you will continue to get good roach till the 
stream is once more bright, when the sport 
will be more difficult and the fish more 
wary. You will still be able to take a few if 
you use single horsehair for your hook link, 
and keep yourself out of sight as much as 
possible. 

Of course, when roach fishing in a flooded 
river with a worm, you will often take perch 
and chub, and therefore a hair line is then 
undesirable; but when paste fishing in clear 
water it is always advisable to use hair, for 
you are only likely to hook roach or dace, 
and a two-pound roach, or even a pound 
dace (both rare fish) can be taken with single 
hair. 

If you do much roach fishing you will 
soon find that the continual rubbing caused 
by changing your depth and by putting 
on fresh paste will wear out your gut line in 
a few days, while hair would remain 
unaffected. Hair is also much cheaper, 
though not easy to get good. 

Drawn gut is, I know, finer than hair; 
and it is very effective for a little while, but 
wears out sooner even than natural gut. 

I think also that it shows more in the 
water than hair does. 
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With regard to your other tackle advice 
has been given in these pages within a few 
months. Among other things the Japanese 
make of rods is recommended for roach and 
dace fishing, but not for heavier fish. These 
rods can now be had at wonderfully low 
prices. I bought a very serviceable rod for 
a boy for one shilling; and a rod of 20 feet 
long can be had for twice that sum. The 
luxury of a case is extra. 

The hook for roach should be small, but 
not the smallest. No.10 or 11 is usually best. 
If you fish with gentles for roach and 
perch No. 9 is better ; and if you use a worm 
a larger hook is required. No. 5 or 6, if you 
can get it on fine gut, is the most convenient 
size for this purpose. It is only suitable for 
perch and chub. 

With regard to the float, you must look 
upon this as a necessary evil, for it always 
has a tendency to scare the fish. Reduce 
this to a minimum, then, by using as small a 
float as you can without detriment to its 
utility. It has two objects—to keep the bait 
in the position required, and to indicate a 
bite. Both these purposes can be fulfilled 
often by a float of a quarter of the size of 
those generally used. A small but fat 
porcupine quill is generally the best, but a 
little cork float is sometimes good for perch 
or chub. 

If roach or carp are very shy, and lie near 
to the surface in a pond, a tiny bit of dry 
twig, which you may pick up, is often less 
alarming to them than any float could be. 
It there are water-lilies over the haunt, and 
the fish are basking just under them, use no 
float or shot, but throw your hook, baited 
with a very small red-worm or with 
paste or gentles, just over the edge of a 
lily-leaf. You will sometimes take a shy 
carp that would have retreated in terror from 
a float. 

One advantage of this method is that if 
you have a supple rod you can throw your 
gentle to a considerable distance, after the 
manner of a fly. This plan is chiefly suit- 
able in calm, sunny weather. 

Running tackle is required for it also, and 
indeed for most sorts of fishing it is very 
convenient, though not necessary, to have a 
winch with a few yards of line upon it. But 
when roach fishing, where these fish b'te 
shyly, running tackle is a great disadvantage, 
as it prevents you from striking with the 
requisite smartness at every nibble. 

If you have running tackle on, and do not 
care to change it, the best way to mitigate 
this objection is to tie a little bit of stick on 
the line, a foot or two above the float, and 
then to wind up the line on the winch till it 
is taut, and to keep it so while watching for 
a bite. 

These dodges may seem fidgety, but they 
sometimes make all the difference between 
success and failure. 
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A few words about baits before we have 
done. Perhaps the best possible bait for 
bottom fishing is a wasp grub. These should 
be baked when obtained ; and they will then 
keep (without of course developing) for some 
time. Failing these, gentles are the best 
all-round bait, but, for roach alone, paste 
made of the crumb of one-day-old bread is 
generally preferable, and is much cleaner 
and pleasanter to use. 

Among worms the red-worm and the 
brandling, both found in old manure or rich 
soil, are best for general use, whilst small 
lobworms are very good for chub or barbel 
in thick water. 

All worms require to be cleansed by being 
kept in fresh moss for a day or two. 

The house-fly and the grasshopper are 
very attractive in bright water, and should 
be used on very fine tackle, with only one or 
two shots. 

The question of where to go is one on 
which it is difficult to give advice, except in 
@ very general manner. 

If you live near London the tackle-maker 
from whom you buy your lines will be 
willing to direct you. Speaking roughly, you 
will get (by the very small payment of 6d. to 
1s.) better chance of sport in the Lea than 
in the Thames; but of course the latter is 
free, and if you go up beyond Teddington 
there is always o chance of a few roach and 
dace, of at least bleak or gudgeon. 

There are numbers of ponds and lakes 
within a few miles by rail. The largest is 
the Kingsbury reservoir, at Hendon, on the 
Midland line. seven or eight miles from 
London. Thivis full of little bream and roach, 
and has some large fish also—pike, perch, and 
bream. The charge is 1s. a day, but it is 
not a very pleasant resort, being rather 
noisy. Also the water is not over clean. At 
Elstree, four or five miles farther cn, the 
water is clearer and the place quieter, but 
the sport is slow. The charge is the 
same. 

In an opposite direction is Wimbledon 
lake. A very pretty piece of water, and con- 
taining many cunning fish, which are 


caught sometimes by good anglers. The 
charge is 1s., or with punt 3s. 6d. 
The Crystal Palace grounds contain 


several fishponds, which can be tried for 1s., 
but which are full of little rudd, and seldom 
yield anything else. 

There is a lake at Norwood where fishing 
can be had, but the charge is high, and few 
care to pay 2s. 6d. a day for the privilege of 
pulling out little roach, even with chance of 
a pike. 

In an eastern direction thero is the 
Roding, a stream which begins to be fishable 
8 mile or two beyond Ilford, but seldom affords 
good sport, and is much polluted. 

Dagenham Breach (a lake caused by an 
overtiow from the Thames beyond Barking) 
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contains, or used to contain, lots of small 
bream, but it is, or was, very foul, and the 
banks marshy. 

In Kent the rivers are small, and suited 
better for trout than other fish, but the 
lower part of the Ravensbourne contains in 
some places many roach and dace, notably 
in a pond (on the high road), formed by 
this stream, midway between Catford and 
Bromley. 

Here dozens of patient anglers may be 
seen, any summer evening, watching their 
floats or throwing the fly, but there are 
usually more fishermen than fish—on the 
bank. Fishing could be had at Rotherhithe 
docks, roach and perch being the chief sport. 
The charge was at one time 1s. 

On the river Mole, from Molesey up to 
Dorking, fishing can be had in places, by 
payment, chiefly at the Mills. I have had 
good chub from this river, but it was much 
polluted. There are also many good ponds 
on the Surrey commons, Frensham ponds 
among others. 

Of the fishing in the rural districts it is 
impossible to give an adequate account within 
my limits, but I may say that Norfolk and 
Suffolk are two of the best counties for 
bottom fishing, the rivers and broads of 
these districts being full of roach and bream, 
the former of which give capital sport in the 
autumn and the latter in the summer. 

The Ouse at St. Neot’s, and also near Ely, 
is a good river for roach and bream, and is 
generally free for angling. 

To fish a Norfolk river, such as the Yare, 
is no easy matter, but for a strong active 
boy, who can swim, and is used to boats, it is 
a capital amusement. 

He gets his boat from one of the bargees’ 
inns early in the morning, and has to 
manage it on the deep river, with a strong 
tide running, all day; and at the end, if 
lucky, as I once was, he will bring home 
about half a hundredweight of bream and 
roach to his own hook, and at very small 
cost, for the boat is only 1s. a day. 

In Devonshire most people expect to find 
nothing but trout; but in the southern 
corner, between Dartmouth and Kingsbridge, 
there are two lakes, Slapton and Torcross, 
the former of which is over a mile 
long. 

Both these are full of }e‘ch and rudd 
mostly small, but sometimes taken of 2 or 3 
lbs. apiece. The sea is within about 200 
yards of the lakes all the way along, and 
sea fishing there is good. 

But that subject, trough a tempting one, I 
will not touch on in this paper, but must 
conclude by wishing you all good sport, and 
asking you to remember that, though it is 
impossible to angle (successfully) without 
causing some discomfort to the fish, the 
giving of any unnecessary pain should be 
very carefully avoided. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE “B.0.P.” PUZZLE PURSE. 


By Buryett Fattow, 


Author of “ A Puzzle Money-bor,” “ An Ingenious Bead Puzzle,” etc. 


No. 711 of the “B.O.P.” you were told 
how to make a puzzle purse. The one I 

am going to describe is on a different plan. 
Thave seen but one like it, many years since, 
which was made, I was told, by a local shoe- 
maker. Whether his “idea” was original or 
copied I am unable to say, but it was seeing 
the one previously given in the number 
mentioned above that recalled the incident. 
As Iam one of those “who want to know, 


you know,” I found out its “innermost 
secrets,” which I am now going to divulge. 
The “ principle ” of my purse is the same 
as the one described in No. 711, but applied 
in a different way. Any boy who has con- 
structed that purse ought to have no difli- 
culty with this one; but I am writing 
principally for those who may not have seen 
the one alluded to in the previous No., or who 
may have failed to produce satisfactory 


results. I do not anticipate any boy who 
exercises his brains on my “ descriptions ” 
will meet with failure—at least I hope not; 
or, if so, the whole of the blame will, of 
course, fall upon me! Of their respective 
merits I say nothing. If mine is more 
simple, the other has two pockets ; and so on. 
These points require no further consideration 
by me, as either will answer the purpose of 
a puzzle purse—to deceive, though not in the 
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way of those which you buy for half-a-crown, 
supposed to contain three; only, somehow, you 
know, they don’t. Which, 1 think, demon- 
strates it is better to make one than to buy 
one. 

Tools.—An awl, which you can easily make, 
if you have uot one by you. An ordinary 
stout sewing-needle inserted in a wooden 
handle, having the point bioken off some 
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distance back, and rubbed down to a “ round- 
flat’ point on a stone, will answer the 
purpose. An imitation (a poor one, it is true) 
of a saddler’s “ grampus” may be made from 
a piece of inch board, 3 inches wide and 2 
feet long. Make a saw-cnt down it “ wide- 
way” to the depth of 20 inches. Bevel the 
top edges like a pair of nippers. If they 


have not sufficient “ bite,” put a stout elastic 


band round them—or improve on my plan 
by your own ingenuity. To use it, place it 
upright between your knees, insert the 
work between the “jaws,” and the sewing 
presently to be described will be much sim- 
plified. You can, of course, construct the 
purse without this “tool,” and unless you 
are in the habit of using your needle a bit on 
leather it is scarcely worth while troubling 


A Bad Catch! 


“Drawn Jor the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Tuomas DowNeY.) 


about it; but unless it had contributed to 
manera Bain I should not have introduced it 
ere. 

Materials.—A nice piece of “‘kips,”’ or soft 
tanned “uppers,” or any soft fancy leather 
which is not liable to stretch when pulled, 
will do very nicely. I prefer a nice piece of 
soft brown leather myself: it wears well and 
is by no means unsightly when made up. 
Some purse-silk, gimp, or very fine twine 
(such as chemists use) is required. Two 
sewing-needles having their points blunted, 
and large enough eyed to carry the sewing 
material chosen, can be begged (or otherwise 
Procured) from your sister's work-bag. A 


A 


sharp knife and a cutting-out board com- 
pletes the outfit. Any piece of smooth soft 
board will answer for the latter. 

Cutting out.—First decide upon the size 
you wish to make your. purse. A pocket 
such as is shown at Hcp may be 3} inches 
outside measurement, and from a to c about 
5. inches. A simple calculation from the 
engraving will give you any other size. It 
will be a good plan to prepare diagrams of 
the different parts from thin cardboard, so 
that you may not risk spoiling your leather 
by mistakes. I shall, however, deal with the 
leather at once. Cut the foundation piece to 
the shape of avcp. The dark outline arr, 
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carrying = down the inside dotted line to 3, 
and F similarly to p, must be followed: then 
the dotted line pcp. The lines at » must 
be carefully drawn in position, 4 inch apart, 
and extend from 4, as shown, down level with 
sp. The number of lines will be in pro- 
portion to the size of the purse. To cut 
them, lay the leather on the cutting-out 
board, using a flat metal, bone, or ebony 
ruler to guide the edge of the knife. Mind 
the leather does not “draw” in cutting, or 
the lines will be crooked and spoil the work- 
ing later on; as these strips act as so many 
slides, and must be “true.” They must, of 
course, be cut right through the leather. 
Lay this piece aside, and proceed with the 
next. It must be cut to the shape of cer, 
following the black lines from & to B and F 
to p, and then round the dotted line sep. 
If your measurements are correct, it will be 
exactly the same size as the pocket part of 
the first piece. Lastly, cut two flaps to the 
shape shown at EBGDF. 

Putting together.—You muet first master 
the principles of double sewing—unless you 
have already done so. Take your blunted 
needle, and a length of sewing silk. Thread 
one needle at each end of the silk. Takea 
couple of pieces of leather to “ experiment” 
on. Fix them between the jaws of your 
“ grampus,” stand it upright between your 
Knees, and make a hole with the awl. Pass 
a needle through until the middle of the silk 
is reached. Then make enother hole ys inch 
from the first, 4 inch if you cannot work “ fine.” 
Pass the left-hand nec“le through the hole 
halfway, and then the right-hand needle the 
same distance. Then draw them both right 
through from opposite sides, and pull the 
stitch tight. Repeat these movements until 
you have sewn as far as required to finish 
the last stitch, as it is desirable the knot you 
tie shall be inside (or the invisible side) 
where practicable; pass whichever happens 
to be the “outside” needle (generally the 
right) quite through the work without insert- 
ing the inside (or left) needle in the hole at 
all. Tie an ordinary knot, and cut the ends 
moderately close. 

You can now begin work on the foundation 
piece, ascp. On the face side work {the 
monogram, which I hope you will be able to 
decipher. First carefully pencil the outline 
of the letters in the position as shown. Then 
work over it (or get a sister, or lady “ friend,” 
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to oblige) with bright-coloured silk, using 
some appropriate fancy-stitch. I may tell 
you here that besides making your purse a 
genuine “Boy's Own,” it is the “key’”’ to 
open it. 

Now take the two pieces, aucp and cEF. 
Lay them together face side inwards. (Observe 
here the dashed” lines are to cut by, and 
the dotted lines to sew by.) Put a single 
stitch at ncp, to keep the pieces in their 
relative positions while you sew round from 
Bto p in the direction of the arrow. Trim 
the edges (if necessary) to avoid a bulgy seam, 
and then turn inside out. It should now look 
like the black outline, minus the flap. 

The flaps must now be put in position. 
Sew them down the short seams shown at £ 
and yr. There will be a three thickness of 
leather, as the flaps are united with the piece 
cer, close up to, but not through, the end of 
ascp: perhaps if I say the outside edges of 
the strips u it will be better understood. 
It is difficult to describe, yet of the greatest 
importance you should clearly understand. 

“ Now for the tickler!”” as the boy said— 
well, I daresay some of you know when! 
Take particular notice of the row of round 
dots at 1. You must make just as many 
holes here as you have lines at x. (In 
practice it will be found if you have 12 holes 
you will have 11 strips.) If your strips are 
# inch wide the holes must be exactly that 
distance apart, because the stitches have to 
pass between the strips. In making these 
holes with the awl, mind its edge stands the 
same way as the lines H, else you may 
“crack” the strip and so weaken them. 
Plug these holes with pins or tough wooden 
pegs as you make them, and mind they have 
to go right through. Work in afterwards all 
the stitches loosely, removing a pin at each 
stitch; then tighten moderately. If too 
tight the strips will not draw. 

To open and close the pwrse.—Hold the top 
loop of the flap opposite to the monogram 
side in the left hand. Take hold of the 
“slack ” above the monogram with the right, 
as far up under the flap as you can. Draw 
downward, offering the necessary resistance 
with the left hand. The strips # ought to 
slide through the stitches 1, so that you may 
insert or extract a coin between them. ‘I'o 
close the purse, pull at a: and, if you don’t 
lose your purse, you will not lose your 
money. 
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ATHLETICS; AND HOW TO TRAIN FOR ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


ust commence by telling you that I am 
extremely jealous of the use of that word 

“ Athlete.’ I would permit no man or youth 
to dub himself “ Athlete’ simply because he 
was, for instance, a good cricketer, or a supple 
cyclist, and had made a record from Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s. In what I say, I 
know at all events that I shall be borne out 
by my friends in Scotland, in Northumber- 
land, in Cornwall, and in Cumberland. 
What I maintain is this: an athlete must 
be an all-round strong man—not a mere oars- 
man, for instance, with muscles lumped upon 
his chest and arms; not 8 mere wheelman, 
with limbs as hard as a flagstaff ; not a mere 
pugilist, with biceps and triceps as stout and 
tough as the mainstay of an old liner; but a 
man, every muscle in whose body is pretty 
¢qually developed, and whose internal organs 
are fresh and clean—a man who can throw 
or lift, wrestle or run, and stay through any- 
thing. He need not be so very tall either, but 
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PART I. 


he must be as healthful as a young short- 
horn bull, and, because healthful, good- 
natured and contented. 

. When I was just out of my teens, I became 
acquainted with Gordon Cumming, the lion 
hunter. He would then be about forty years 
of age, and-was residing at Fort Augustus. 
He immediately became my hero, and was 
for some months my constant companion. 
He was, I considered then, and I think so still, 
the most handsome man I had ever seen in 
my life. I think I see him now, standing 
near the loch, so tall, so stalwart, arrayed in 
full Highland costume, wearing the tartan of 
his noble clan, holding in his hand a long 
shepherd's crook or “ mountain-speeler,” with 
his handsome happy face and his long brown 
hair, that depended in a wealth of ringlets 
even to his loins. He had two splendid long- 
haired white goats, that used to climb about 
him and follow him everywhere as if they had 
been dogs. And surely Walter Scott himself 


could not have told a better story than did 
this hero of mine, nor could the Great Wizard 
have talked more beautiful English. One 
feat a cousin of mine saw him perform has 
never, I believe, been recorded. He wes 
walking one day with some Highland ofticers 
among the mountains. They were passing 
over a river that lay far beneath the bridge— 
about fifty or sixty feet—in a dark and ugly 
1 


“You wouldn’t dare leap over there, 
Gordon,” said an officer. Gordon placed one 
hand lightly on the parapet and next moment 
was descending with fearful speed towards 
the pool. Ten minutes afterwards he rejoined 
his companions. He had just stayed on a 
stone long enough to undress and wring his 
kilt and jacket. I do not think my hero 
ever knew the meaning of the word “ fear.” 

Another hero of mine, as far as strength 
gocs, was and is the champion athlete, 
Donald Dinnie. It may be said without 
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much fear of contradiction, that in feats of 
strength Donald has beaten the world round, 
wherever in America, Australia, or elsewhere 
he has travelled. He is now, however, over 
fifty years of age, and of course must be losing 
stay and go. 

Donald Dinnie greatly excelled in putting 
the stone, a game or test of strength in 
which the Grecian and Roman athletes were 
such adepts. For hundreds of years it has 
been practised in Scotland. Hammer-throw- 
ing and tossing the caber were other feats in 
which this champion came off with flying 
colours ; but of course he could leap and run 
and dance as well. 

I remember when very young walking 
proudly home with Donald from a Wapen- 
schaw (Volunteer review) on the links of 
Aberdeen. I was then at the University. 
Although wearing the kilt myself, I fear that 
but few looked at me that day; but Donald 
was the cynosure of all eyes, as well the 
grand fellow might have been. He wore a 
perfect coat of mail over breast and back 
composed of the m2dals he had won for his 
feats of athletism. 

Donald Dinnie must commend himself to 
every manly boy on account of his great 
pluck and endurance, for he held the 
championship against the world despite the 
fact that he had had many ugly accidents. 
When but a boy he broke his left arm, it was 
badly set, and so was never so strong as the 
other. Yet with this arm he hoisted 112 lbs., 
while putting up 180 Ibs. with the other. 
And this was an honest fair square feat, no 
music-hall work. Once, while riding, his 
knee came full tilt azainst a post, you may 
guess with what result! 

About three years after this he smashed 
his ankle, and could never again do the high 
leap so well. When he went to America, 
starring on his second tour, so much did he 
feel the weakness of his badly-set arm that 
he had to throw the hammer with one arm. 
But, despite this, he beat all records except 
his friend's, the champion Fleming. 

“In the forty-fifth year of his age,” says 
McCombie Smith, “ and twenty-ninth of his 
career as & prize-winner against all comers, 
he was able to make throws as yet unbeaten 
by the best putters of modern times. He 
stands by himself, the best athlete Scotland 
has ever produced, and the best the world 
has ever seen at the feats of strength prac- 
tised at Scottish athletic sports.” 

Donald, is, of course, a great wrestler and 
weight-lifter. 

Than the games of putting the stone and 
throwing the hammer I know none that are 
more capable of bringing up the strength, 
giving staying power, and toning every 
muscular fibre in the body. 

It would be impossible to describe in 
written words the method in which the 
hammer is swung and thrown. If you wish 
to learn it you must get some Scotch boy to 
show you the way, and you will, I believe, 
find Scotsmen almost everywhere. 

As to putting the stone, the illustration 
given herewith will give you a good idea of 
the way the stone is held and the position of 
the body before discharging it. A roundish 
heavy stone should be chosen, and it is a 
game which is much better practised with a 
companion. Choose a companion about 
your own height and build, and engage in a 
miniature competition. He may best you 
one day or two days, but if you go in for 
training in the way I shall show you how to, 
and he does not, you are bound to beat him 
well and easily in the long run. 

As several new readers have lately been 
questioning us about height and chest mea- 
surements, it will do no harm to repeat here a 
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table I gave some years ago of the minimum 
measurements required for boys entering the 
Royal Navy. Don’t forget that they are 
minimum, please, and that you ought really 
to measure inches more. I have passed 
thousands of boys into the service, but I 
never took any under these. If they were 
smart, wholesome lads, however, I knew that 
our beef and soup and the splendid exercise 
they have in the service would soon make 
men of them. 


Age. Height Inches 
without shies. round chest. 
ft in, 
Between 15 and15} 5 304 
» ldgandié 8 1 31 
> 16 andl6h 5 2 31k 


We are constantly asked by boys how;they 
can grow tall. Now let me tell you this: 
Nature refuses point-blank, sometimes, to 
add an inch to a boy’s height after a certain 


age, and there is no medical man or surgeon 
in the world could help such a boy to grow 
into a big man. Little lads, however, may 
console themselves by remembering that 
many of the greatest men of science an? 
greatest warriors that the world has ever 
known have been men of small stature and 
puny in body. If you find, therefore, that 
Nature has designed you for a small man, 
pray go in for study, earnestly, energetically. 
Study to talk beautiful English. There is 
nothing I know of which commands more re- 
spect than perfect conversationalism. A well- 
rounded sentence, especially if it contains an 
original idea, is like music in the ears of the 
listener. Study the English classics, and 
read every well-known author whose books 
you can lay your hands upon. Write out in 
a note-book the words and phrases you most 
admire. Attend lectures, too—you may be a 
great lecturer yourself one day and hold 
great audiences enthralled, entranced ; read 
poets, but not necessarily for the sake of 
quotation in conversation—quotation is 
almost a8 bad a fault as punning— but for the 
sake of acquiring beautiful ideas; and learn 
music. Study music in earnest; but when 
alone with your fiddle or your flute play 


only the airs that your soul loveth. Thus 
shall you acquire a real taste for music, and 
it will become one of the greatest pleasures 
of your life. Music, when it appeals to the 
soul, seems to give one a foretaste of heaven 
itself. 

Now let me tell you what the modus 
operandi of growing tall really is. Boys don't 
grow like trees, you know. Trees shoot up 
from the top; boys do not. The height to 
which a boy grows depends in a great 
measure upon the growth to length of the 
Jong bones of the legs and thighs, and of the 
vertebr# or individual bones of the spine. 

I append a rough sketch of a thigh-bone, 
that you may understand better what I mean, 
This thigh-bone, or femur, has been sawn 
down the centre to show you the internal 
structure thereof. You will notice, first, that 
the centre of the bone is hollow, and it is 
filled with marrow—this is for strength 
combined with lightness; and, secondly, that 
there is a very peculiar network-looking 
arrangement of the bony fibres at the upper 
and lower ends. Well, a bone like this 
increases in length in the young from deposi- 
tion occurring at two (really three) points, 
figured 1 and 2. Here are layers of cartilage, 
and the young bone is not really joined here. 
You can easily perceive that if new bone is 
constantly added from these layers of carti- 
lage, the bone will increase in length without 
whet joint-ends themselves being interfered 
with. 

Were this'a paper on physiology I should 
go into the matter much more minntely, and 


show you in plain and simple how 
the whole bone is fed and formed. But at 
present I am only talking about growth in 
young lads. Well, whenever the cartilaginous 
layers at 1 and 2 become ossified—turned 
into bone—and the whole becomes as one, 
growth is no longer possible. This takes 
place about the age of twenty-one, some- 
times very much sooner. 

So you understand now how impossible it 
would be by any process known to science to 
increase the length of bone and cause a little 
slow-growing boy to turn into a tall and 
“ buirdly " man. 

But I must give my little chaps of readers 
ecme spark of hope, and even big ones may 
learn a lesson from what I am going to say. 

‘The whole bone, then, is nourished by a 
covering that goes tightly round it and is 
called the periosteum, also from veins and 
arteries internally. Well, you may easily 
understand that by partaking of food likely 
to make good, pure blood, and by taking lots 
of exercise, the cold bath, fresh air, &c., and 
doing everything that shall insure the diges- 
tion of that food-—you can easily understand, 
T say, that if you do this you will secure to 
yourself a healthy firm heart, that shall pump 
the pure blood away to the bones, so that 
they may increase in strength instead of 
waxing thin and pipe-shanky. 

And this last word puts me in mind to say 
that smoking tobacco stops growth of bone, 
for the simple reason that it weakens the 
heart and renders it incapable of performing 
the duties of a force-pump so well as it 
otherwise could. In my next paper I shall 
be more severely practical, and tell you 
something of the useful science of training 
and getting oneself into form. 

(To be continued.) 
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T=, I think I’ve said enough about the 
order Marsupialia in general—too much, 
perhaps—by way of preface to Possum. 

When the late Mr. Ducrow was manager of 

Astley’s Amphitheatre, he used always to 
say to the authors who wrote the equestrian 
dramas in which his highly trained steeds 
were introduced, “Now, mind, cut the 
dialect ’—he meant the dialogue, but that 
doesn’t matter—* cut the dialect, and come 
to the horses, that’s what the public 
likes!” And he wasn’t far wrong either; 
so we will cut our Marsupial dialect forth- 
with, and come to particulars—the par- 
ticular opossum whose portrait adorns 
this little tribute to his memory—for, alas! 
poor Poss is no more. Notwithstanding his 
“ uncomplicated” brain, he was one of the 
chummiest, most lovable pets I ever had; 
and I have had a few, as you know. By-the- 
by, now I come to think of it, I've men- 
tioned him to you before. I can’t reme:nber 
in which paper it was, but I know I told you 
about his mother treating him so badly that 
he broke away from her one night, and was 
discovered in the early morning, to our horror, 
lowering himself down by his tail to drink 
in the crocodiles’ tank, with his head about 
an inch away from the nose of one of the 
reptiles. Probably I was writing about alli- 
gators or crocodiles at the time. Certainly 
there was nothing whatever ratty in his 
appearance, with his soft lemon and 
lavender-grey fur, his big, limpid, hazel eyes 
and delicate shell-like ears, ever quivering in 
nervous anxiety to catch the faintest sound, 
as is commonly the case with nocturnal 
animals. For if Possum had a fault, it was 
that he was nocturnal—his misfortune, I 
should rather say, for of course it was his 
nature to turn night into day, after the 
manner of his kind; but I did think he 
might possibly have been weaned to a differ- 
ent method of dividing the twenty-four hours 
in process of time. Not that I objected, 
being somewhat of nocturnal habits myself ; 
but it had undeniably two disadvantages. In 
the first place, it was a bar to his “ showing 
off” before visitors of the ordinary daylight 
variety; and, secondly, it made him to some 
extent unpopular amongst those members of 
the household whose propensities led them 
to seek their repose during the hours of dark- 
ness, For he was a ‘possum of an open- 
hearted and unreserved disposition, and 
looked upon humanity as something to be 
fed by, and to play with, and to be encour- 
aged accordingly ; and wherever he found a 
specimen he behaved in a neighbourly way 
towards it. But I am afraid his frank and 
easy manners did not always meet with the 
appreciation they deserved when exhibited in 
the small hours, for Poss had usually a free 
Tan through the night. 

At dawn of day he went to bed of his own 
accord. That is to say, he would turn into 
anything handy that appeared to promise 
shelter and seclusion for the next twelve 
hours—a boot, a pigeon-hole of my desk 
(with the papers carefully excavated there- 
from), an empty jug, or the pocket of a coat 
hanging up. A favourite position was the 
interior of a book where the row on the book- 
shelf was not so tightly packed but that he 
could creep between the pages from behind. 
Every now and then he would get shut in 
somewhere or other by accident, in a drawer 
ora box, and not be discovered until long 
Past his usual hour for rising; and when 
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released would issue forth, twittering great 
indignation and astonishment at the delay, 
hastening to make up for lost time at his 
saucer of banana and rice. He used to eat 
a good many spiders—very healthy diet, by 
the way, for any insectivorous creature—and 
once he killed a mouse. If I came into the 
room where he happened to be, light or dark, 
he jumped at once on my shoulder, and was 
content there to stay for the rest of the 
night, never still, but ceaselessly running 
backwards and forwards between my arms 
and over my head. But he would chum in 
with anybody, and was frequently“ borrowed ” 
for the evening; at children’s parties he 
was in great request, for he was never once 
known to bite—dear, gentle old chap. 

His strong point, in more senses than one, 
was his tail; long, as you see, white, desti- 
tute of hair, sheathed in tough ribbed skin, 
and wonderfully prehensile--quite a fifth 
limb, for he could hang suspended by it, or 
grasp with it more firmly than with all four 
legs together. And he made a marvellous 
use of it in jumping, which I have not seen 
exemplified elsewhere in the animal world-— 
indeed, I know of no other tail so strongly 
prehensile. Before leaping from one point 
to another, he would anchor himself by this 
member, slipping his moorings, so to speak, 
the moment of “taking off”; but if, at 
that instant, he felt instinctively that he 
had miscalculated his distance, the tail held 
fast, and he brought up swinging by it. I 
never knew him to fall ; and I used to observe 
this peculiar function particnlarly during the 
first few days at sea, before he had become 
accustomed to the rolling of the ship—for 
Possy travelled all over the world with 
me. 

And he was such a useful little beast for 
conjuring purposes, too—would lie quiet in 
the pocket or profonde any length of time 
till wanted, and could then be “ produced” 
from a lady's handkerchief or a borrowed hat, 
right in the middle of the audience ! Guinea- 
pigs, rabbite, and tame doves, the creatures 
commonly employed in connection with. the 
magic art, couldn’t hold a candle to him in 
this capacity. I made him do a bit of 
conjuring on his own account, which used to 
take very well. From a number of coins— 
shillings or half-dollars—one would be 
selected and marked ; this one would then be 
placed, marked side downwards, indiscrimi- 
nately amongst the others on the table, and 
*Possum would sniff around them until he 
came to the right one, giving unmistakable 
evidence of his choice by seizing it with 
his teeth or scratching at it with his 
claws. 

(Of course, you will guess how it was 
done. Palmed in my hand was a duplicate 
coin, well rubbed with banana or raw meat, 
of which he was very fond; this was substi- 
tuted for the marked piece at the moment 
when the latter was handed to me, and 
mixed in with those on the table instead, 
where his sharp little nose quickly detected 
it; and a second “ double-palm” effected 
the change again in handing it back. Very 
simple, though it wants a bit of doing. 
Talking of coin conjuring, I suppose you 
know that dodge of picking out a marked 
half-crown from a lot shaken up in a hat 
with your eyes blindfolded? You not only 
have it marked, but insist upon its being 
thoroughly examined as well, to make quite 
sure that there’s no deception; during which 


process it gets so warm that it can te 
“ spotted” without the least difficulty !) 

Didelphys dorsigera is the “ company” 
name of this particular opossum; dorsigera, 
because the young—from eight to thirteen 
or fourteen in number-—are carried on the 
mother’s back, the pouch in this species 
being only rudimentary. It is an awfully 
funny sight—the whole brood with their 
tails lashed fast round hers, very likely all 
sound asleep, while she goes darting about 
all over the place in search of food. Isn’t it 
curious and beautiful, this faculty which so 
many young, even new-born animals, have 
of clinging to their mothers unconsciously 
without hampering the maternal move- 
ments? Look how a little bat holds on, 
whirled about through the air with all sorts 
of sharp twists and turns. And a monkey, 
again—as a rule, a monkey carries her baby 
much in the same way as our mothers and 
nurses carry us, held to the body with one 
arm; but oh, dear! she would stand a poor 
chance in running f:om a leopard or tree-cat 
if she hadn’t four legs to climb with. So 
the brat has to shift for himself, and, in fact, 
does so, admirably. 

There are many other varieties of opos- 
sums inhabiting America. The Virginian 
opossum, the most northerly representative 
of the family, has the honour of being the 
very first Marsupial recognised by science. 
Another, called the Yapock, spends most of 
its time in the water like the otter (thus 
furnishing the resemblance to another type), 
and has webbed feet. There is one called 
the cancrivorous opossum (Didelphys cancri- 
vora), from its habit of feeding on crabs. I 

ad a specimen of this kind once, but he was 
not well-disposed; he wouldn’t eat crabs, 
though he did devour bread and milk, fruit, 
rice, paper, boots, shirts, and such portions 
of myself as were accessible to him from 
time to time. Finally, he began to consume 
his own tail, and then I gave him up as a 
bad job and let him go. All these opossums 
have a sort of thumb on their hind feet, and 
they possess no less than fifty teeth (we have 
thirty-two), eighteen of which are incisorse— 
the front cutting teeth. 

He died at sea. Poor little Poss! He 
always enjoyed himself on board ship, too. 
I used to take him for a walk on my 
shoulder on the quarter-deck every night 
after the lights were out, and it was his 
custom to spring on to one of the awning- 
stanchiona—invariably the same, for some 
reason which I never divined—and thero 
wait until I returned in the course of my 
promenade, when he would leap upon my 
shoulder once more, repeating this maneuvre 
twenty times if I afforded scope for it. Bré 
one night, when I went down to my cabin 
to fetch him, he did not jump upon my neck 
as usual. With a vague sense of alarm I 
struck a match, and there discovered him, 
clutching the top of the door—dead. An 
hour previously I had seen him all right, as 
well and cheerful as ever. Whether he had 
had a fit, or whether some pineapple had 
proved too much for him, I never knew, for 
I hadn’t the heart to make a post-mortem 
examination. Poor little Poss! I just put 
him on my shoulder, where he so Joved to 
be, and took him for his walk on deck in the 
moonlight. Then I leaned over the taffrail 
by his favourite stanchion, and as the vessel 
gently rose and fell with the waves, he 
slipped down little by little, and was gone. 


Epvcattox.—We know of no scholarships for lads of 
your age for which you would nut have to work at 
least as bard as you would for the examination you 
mention. Your best plan would be to work in the 
evenings, either attending n class or joining a corre- 
spondence cluss, for which consult the advertise- 
meuts in the newspapers in your Free Library. 


FIsverMa “ Pier-fishing for Boys,” and “Sea-fish- 
ing on the English Coast,” were in back numbers 
of our paper. 

Pigeox Hopper (A Brecder).—Why, the food dish. 


NENCO.—The article on Canvas Canoe Building is now 
published in Part vi. of * Indoor Games.” 


Vantovs (Hibernia),—1. Rosewater is far better pur- 
chased. It is distilled from the petals of the 100. 
leaved rose, ten pounds to two gallons of water. 
2. No, the red-tailed grey parrot is the best talker in 
the world. 3. Scotch collie. 4. Read back. 


Ix Sork Distress (T. M. P.).—Could not make your 
initials out properly. We are constantly giving 
advice in our correspondence column under the 
heading of Nervousness. Read back for such para- 
graphs. 

‘Vatuovs (Perey).—1. Stay in the water if swimming 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour, coming out on 
the first feeling of fatigue. 2. Indigestion. 3. Yes, 
horse-exercise is excellent. Any time of the day, 
but not shortly after a heavy meal. 


Barnise Eyes wrrtt Cop Water (T. Y.).—This 
will tend to strengthen them. 
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QuAcks (Repentant).—We do not be- 


lieve in any advertised so-called system 


for the t 
books or y 
to should be 5 
ruin the health of thousands 
fellows who are or suppose thi 
to be ill. 
Do Too Fat (X. ¥, Z.).—More exercise, 


more west, aud less Dour Loud. 


AQuéeR Queny (Fredilie Yorke). -Cata and dogs do 
not have the whooping cough nor the measles. Feed. 
them well aim] give the dog a dry kennel. 


Porren Pwroxs (John M. D.).—Like any other 
pixcons; grains of all sorts, small tick beans, dari, 
tares, wheat, &e. This must be sound and fresh, 
The old ones feed the young. 


NEnvovsxesa (Perseverance).—Medicine alone will 
hot cure you, but attention to diet, exercise, and the 
leading of a pure life. Read the paper by Dr. Gordon. 
Stables in our last Christmas number, and try to 
profit by ft. 

Doves (H. L. M.).—1. Tt is best to take away one egg 
till the hen has laid the other; the two then come 
out together, 2, The smaller grains, 


OVER-PERSPIRATION (Sufferer).—Yes: a symptom of 
weakness. The cold bath, good food, and plenty of 
out-door exercise. If pale, iron will do you good. 


DAntams (Frank Nye).—Best to keep the breels apart. 

Any kind of grain food, with soft food in the morn. 
Price depends on quality. Get a copy of 
and you will note this. 


Rannits (No _name).—1. Good clean hay, free from 
dust. 2. "The Practical Rabbit Keeper.” 3s. 64. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

HEN [tt (W. R. Pike).—It may be nothing catching, 
but an ailing hen should always be tuken from among 
the others. You might have given a little castor 
oil 


A Very Quiet Corner. (See nezt week's number.) 
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ons (Pro and Con.).—-l. We have no.information. 


Pp: 
. Yes, certainly. Sa:t cat should never be offensive. 


» Yes, that is i 
TALKING IN His StREr (Reader of B.0.P.),—One who 
does this is not sleeping sound. It iseaused at times 


by indigestion from eating late and heavy suppers. 


sey).—1. No, dust could not 
cause consumption unless it were loaded with the 
bacilli of it. Happily the complaint is not so rife. 
No, if you feel strong enough tuke all and every 
form of exercise except thinking too much, ‘That is 
about the ouly exercise that hurts nervous boys like 
you. 

‘Tuvsr Your own Doctor (Taddler Jack).—No doubt 
this gentleman knows there is nothing for you to 
worry 0 Read our replies to other bors.: Sorry, 
though, you can’t have @ tub at your lodgings, In 
lieu of it, wash the body every mording all over at 
your basin and rub down with rough towels. A good 
towelling is an excellent thing, bat the tub ls a 
tonic. 


REARING 
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Consumption (H. G. 


Yocne |Rapirs wiHex Moruen Dies 
tal ).—The game would searce be worth the 
cand Regular breeders have Duteb toster-mothers, 
A tiny syringe may of course be tried. It may not 
Ue enerally known that a cat will rear youug 
rabbits. 


Evecrrierry (Erg.).—1. “ Right-handedly,” but it 
does not matter. 2. It ought to help to magnctise it, 
but it does not much signify which way you connect 
it up. 3. It ought to be a permanent one of steel. 
An iron one would not be so very much cheaper. 

|. To the manager of the Company. 5. Quite 
enough questions, but not tco many this time, as the 
auswers are very short. 


Puotograrny (Bob Henffel).—We might have an 

article on making a stand camera later on, but if you 
mace the interior arrangement of the hund camera 
Without the box, and made a stand to fit it, you 
wold have a very servicenble little camera. Your 
letter is very good, and there are no mistakes—except 
that we English generally spell scholar with an = hi.” 
and amateur without a final “e.” 


Back Numpers (J. EF. S. and Others).—We are pub- 
Hshers only, aud not secondhand booksellers. We 
cannot, therefore, purchase back numbers, parts, or 
volumes from our readers. 


“BOP.” is Parts (0, D.).—Yes; you oan ensily 
obtain the “B.O.P.” in Paris at the depdt of the 
Religious Tract Society. 


HAIR FALLING ovT (Donna Haidée).—1. Preparations 


are no good. Lower the diet somewhat, ‘The blood 
wants cooling. A teaspoonful of effervescent citrate 
of potash thrico daily for a fortnight in water. If it 
continues coming out, consult doctor. It is consti- 
tutional. 2 Penmanship is good. 3. Don't turn on 
hes. 
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“Tl was under water.” (See Chapter V.) 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


OHNNY was now strong again, or at 
least strong enough to run about a 
little. With his recovery he had regained 
animation, and was a very different boy 
from the helpless, half-dead child we had 
rescued on Christmas Eve. True he was 
very email for his age, but he now looked as 
if he might be twelve years old, as he said, 
and he was sharp enough at reading and 
writing too; in fact, he had read a great 
deal more than I had. Our tastes were 
similar in many respects: he was fond 
of stories of adventures, as I was; but 
whilst his favourite heroes were explorers, 
mine were sailors. We had lots to talk 
about, and in a few days became almost 
chums. I don’t think that uncle quite 
liked it ; but he did not interfere, probably 
because the time we were to spend to- 
gether was now so nearly over. 

We set out for our ramble soon after 
breakfast, going by Greenhill Lane past 
the Marley pond towards Camford. As 
we passed the pond we saw Tim labouring 
to drag on shore a large piece of ice; for 
in spite of the thaw the ponds were still 
covered with floes. 

“ Hallo, Tim !"" I eried. 

Tim responded with a grunt, for he was 
out of breath with his exertions. 

“ What on earth do you want that ice 
for?’ I asked; for he had dragged out at 
the cost of wet legs three or four large 
pieces and piled them together. 

Tim grinned knowingly. “Don't you 
tell anyone, Master Tom,” he replied in 
a low voice; “I'm going to make my 
fortune.” 

“I'm glad to hear it; how will you 
manage it?” 

“ Why, last summer when Mrs. Prideaux 
gave her grand party Mr. Burridge sent me 
to the fishmonger’s at Crompton to buy 
some ice, and you should have seen the 
little lot they gave me for two shillings ! 
So says I to myself, If I can only get a lot 
of ice in the winter when nobody wants it, 
and keep it hid till the summer when 
everybody would like it, why I shall make 
ne end of money.” 

Johnny laughed, and Tim grew angry. 

“What's he langhingat ? If he's langh- 
ing at me I'll soon showhim.” And Tim 
began to lose his temper with the ease of 
an infant. 

“He isn’t laughing at you, Tim,” I has- 
tened to say; “he's laughing at what you 
said, and that’s very different, isn’t it ?”” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all right; anvone may 
laugh at what anyone else says.” 

Fortunately Tim's anger was as easily 
mollified as excited. 

I didn't like to see him wasting his time 
and getting himeelf chilled, so I tried to 
explain to him that his labour would be 
thrown away. But he declined to under- 
siand: he knew ice melted, but was sure 
that was because the sun melted it, whilst 
if he was careful to place his stock in the 
dark it would keep till summer. He was 
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hard at work hauling in a elab weighing 
half hundredweight when we left him. 

A walk of a couple of miles along 
lanes and over fields brought us to Caw- 
ston mill, the object of our excursion. It 
was terribly muddy in the lanes, and the 
fields were almost swamps; the break-up 
of the frost had been general, and the 
country was threatened with flood. 
Nevertheless the mill had not shaken off 
its coat of icicles: fragments of some of 
them, four feet long or more, still hung 
from the idle wheel. For three weeks 
there had been a lack of water, for every- 
thing had been frozen; now there was 
water enough and to spare. 

“How wide the river is!’’ exclaimed 
Johnny, as we stood on the mill-bridge 
and looked up-stream. 

“T never saw it like this before,” I said; 
“why the weir is covered!" 

So it was; the water simply poured 
over it with a quiet smooth swoop instead 
of leaping down noisily, broken into foam 
at every moment. On each side the bank 
was under water; every few minutes 
branches of trees, sheep-troughs, or eel- 
bucks would slide towards us slowly till 
they neared the weir, then with astonish- 
ing rapidity they would take the leap 
and go careering madly down the river. 
Evidently there was trouble higher up the 
Bray. 

“Ten’t it gorgeous!’ cried Johnny, 
more excited than I had seen him. “I 
wish I were on a raft and could go 
over the weir; wouldn't it be splendid ! 
That's the way they travel in Africa, you 
know.” 

It was a vague description of African 
travel, but the method certainly would bo 
splendid—till an accident happened. 

“ Wouldn't you like to be a traveller?” 
asked Johnny. 

“T’d like to be a sailor,” I said. 

“No, I mean some one who explores, 
and finds desert islands, and then gets 
lots of treasure which the Spaniards have 
lost.” 

“T should like an island all of my own,” 
I said, “ where I could live just as I liked 
and no one know where I was.” 

“Ah, so would I!” cried Johnny. 
“But then how would you ever get home 
again?” 

“Oh, I should have a ship,” I explained, 
jumping all initial difficulties with the 
carelessness of,a boy. We stood on the 
bridge along time, confiding our dreams 
of adventurous happiness to each other, 
till a long tirade of mine was cut short by 
Johnny’s grasping my arm and pointing 
up the river. 

“ What's that ?'” he exclaimed. 

I looked eagerly up-stream: a ‘arge 
dark object of peculiar shape came float- 
ing slowly down the river. 

“Johnny!” I cried, “ it’s a boat upside 
down!" 

“A boat! Oh, do let’s get it!” 

“We'll try,” I replied, as excited as he 
was. There was no one in the mill, for 


it was the men’s dinner hour; I was 
glad, for I meant to try and get the boat 
ourselves. I pulled some branches out of 
the collection of drift of all sorts that lay 
against the weir posta, and stripped off 
the small twigs till we had a couple of long 
rods which would serve as boat-hooks. 

If we could but reach the boat and pull 
her into the eddying backwater we might 
capture her. 

I ventured out on the stone coping as 
far as I dared, holding on to the last post. 
The boat came nearer and nearer: she 
seemed half inclined to avoid the weir 
and come to my feet. We watched her 
in breathless suspense. 

Then the current took her, and she 
swept swiftly towards the curved watery 
slope, about five feet from me. I 
stretched out my rod, hooked it 
under her gunwale, and hauled with all 
my might. But I had hooked a fish 
that I could never land; I might as well 
have tried to tackle a porpoise with a ftly- 
rod. The water carried her on with 
irresistible force, and had I not let go 
my stick I should have followed the boat 
over the weir. 

“We've lost her!” cried Juhnny 
piteously. 

“Not yet,” I replied, scrambling back 
to dry land. “I know where we'll get 
her yet, if we look sharp. Now, Johnny, 
put your best foot foremost.” 

We were over the stile in ‘a second, 
pounding across some fields by a short 
cut. The ground was a swamp, every 
footstep “squelched,” and running was 
an exhausting job. Johnny did his best, 
but I had to take his hand soon and help 
him along. He was as excited as I was, 
and meant going so long as he had a 
breath left. 

We were aiming for a small island 
about half a mile below the mill. Tho 
stream divided at this point into two 
portions : one wide and somewhat shallow, 
the other narrow but deep and turbulent 
even at the best of times; now it was 
running like a mill-race. My idea was 
to stand on the little foot-bridge which 
spanned the narrow part of the river, and 
then try and catch the boat as it passed, 
for I took it for granted it would be 
most likely to travel with the stronger 
current. 

I should have despaired of reaching the 
island in time had it not been that the 
river made a détour after leaving the weir, 
so that we had a shorter distance to go 
than the boat had. The worst of it was 
that we were out of sight of the river 
nearly all the way, so that we could not 
guess what progress our intended capture 
was making. 

The last fifty yards of our ran was 
through a thick copse ending at the side 
of the river. I left Johnny panting after 
me, and ran on to the little foot-bridge. I 
could see no sign of the boat, and my 
heart sank. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gort,” “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


I am always suspicious of a traveller’s 
“impressions.” These impressions 
are subjective—a word J use because it is 
the fashion, although I am not quite sure 
what it means. A cheerful man looks at 
things cheerfully. a sorrowful man looks 
at them sorrowfu:ly. Democritus would 
have found something enchanting about 
the banks of the Jordan and the shores of 
the Dead Sea. Heraclitus would have 
found something disagreeable about the 
Bay of Naples and the shove of the Bos- 
phorus. I am of a happy nature—you 
must really pardon me if Iam rather ego- 
tistic in this history, for it isso seldom that 
an author’s personality is so mixed up 
w'th what he is writing about—like Hugo, 
Dumas, Lamartine, and so many others. 
Shakespeare is an exception, and I ain not 
Shakespeare—and, as far as that goes, I 
am not Lamartine, nor Dumas, nor Hugo. 

However, opposed as Iam to the doc- 
trines of Schopenhauer and Leopardi, I 
will admit that the shores of the Caspian 
did seem rather gloomy and dispiriting. 
There seemed to be nothing alive on the 
coast: no vegetation, no birds. There 
was nothing to make you think you were 
on a great sea. True, the Caspian is only 
a lake about eighty feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, but this lake is often 
troubled by violent storms. A ship cannot 
“get away,” as sailors say: it is only 
about a hundred leagues wide. The const 
is quickly reached eastward or westward, 
and harbours of refuge are not numerous 
on either tho Asiatic or the European 
side. 

There are a hundred passengers on 
board the Astara—-a large number of them 
Caucasians trading with Turkestan, and 
who will not be with us all the way to the 
eastern provinces of the Celestial Empire. 

For some years now the Transcaspian 
has been running between Uzun Ada and 
the Chinese frontier. Even between this 
part and Samarkand it has no less than 
sixty-three stations ; and it is in this section 
of the line that most of the Pessenzers 
will alight. I need not worry about them, 
and I will lose no time in studying them. 
Suppose one of them proves interesting, I 
may pump him and peg away at him, 
and just at the critical moment he will 
get out. 

No! All my attention I must devote 
to those who are going through with me. 
I have already secured Ephrinell, and 
perhaps that charming Englishwoman 
who seems to me to be going to Pekin. 
I shall meet with other travelling com- 
panions at Uzun Ada. With regard to 
the French couple there is nothing more 
at present, but the passage of the Caspian 
will not be accomplished before I know 
somethingaboutthem. Therearealaothose 
two Chinamen who are evidently going to 
China. If 1 only knew a hundred words 
of the “ Kouan-hoa "” which is the languaga 
spoken in the Celestial Empire, I might. 
perhaps, make something out of those 
curious guys. What I really want is some 


CHAPTER Iv. 


personage with a story, some mysterious 
hero travelling incognito, alord or abandit. 
I must not forget my trade as a reporter 
of occurrences and an interviewer of 
mankind—at so much a line and well 
selected. He who makes a good choice 
has a good chance. 

I go down the stairs to the saloon aft. 
There is not a place vacant. ‘The cabins 
are already occupied by the passengers 
who are afraid of the pitching and rolling. 
They went to bed as soon as they came 
on board, and they will not get up until 
the boat is alongside the wharf at Uzun 
Ada. The cabins being full, other travel- 
Jers have installed themselves on the 
couches, amid a lot of little packages, and 
they will not move from there. 

As I om going to pass the night on deck, 
I return up the cabin stairs. The Ameri- 
can is there just finishing the re-packing 
of his case. 

“Would you believe it,” he exclaims, 
“that that drunken moujik actually asked 
me for something to drink?” 

“T hope you have lost nothing, Mon- 
sieur Ephrinell ?"’ I reply. 

“No; fortunately.” 

“ May I ask how many teeth you ara 
importing into China in those cases ?” 

“ Eighteen hundred thonsand, without 
counting the wisdom teeth!” 

And Ephrinell began to laugh at this 
little joke, which he fired off on several 
other occasions during the voyage. I left 
him and went on to the bridge between 
the paddle-boxes. 

It is s beautifulnight, with the northerly 
wind beginning to freshen. In the offing, 
long, greenish streaks are sweeping over 
the surface of the sea. It is possible that 
the night may be rougher than we expect. 
In the fore-part of the steamer sre many 
passengers, ‘l'urkomans in rags, Kirghizes 
wrapped up to the eyes, mowiks in emi- 
grant costume, poor fellows, in fact, 
stretched on the spare spars, against the 
sides, and along the tarpaulins. They are 
almost all smoking, or nibbling at the pro- 
visions they have brought for the voyage. 
The others are trying to sleep and forget 
their fatigue, and perhaps their hunger. 

It occurs to me to take a stroll among 
these groups. I am like a hunter beating 
the brushwood before getting into the 
hidinz-place. And I go among this heap 
of packages, looking them over as :f I were 
a custom-house officer. 

A rather large deal case, covered with 
a tarpaulin, attracts my attention. It 
measures about a yard and a half in 
height, and a yard in width and depth. 
It has been placed here with the care 
required by these words in Russiar, 
written on the side ‘ Glass—Fragile— 
Keep from damp,” and then directions, 
“Top—Bottom,”, which have _ been 
respected. And then there is the address, 
“Mademoicelle Zinca Klork, Avenue 
Cha-Coua, Pekin, Petchili, China.” 

This Zinca Klork—her name showed it 
—ought to be a Roumanian, and she was 


taking advantage of this through trein on 
the Grand Transasiatie to get her glass 
forwarded. Was this an article in request 
at the shops of the Middle Kingdom ? 
How otherwise could the fair Celestials 
almire their almond eyes and their ela- 
borate hair ? 

The bell rang and announced the six 
o'clock dinner. The dining-room is for- 
ward. I went down to it, and found it 
already occupied by some forty patrons. 

Ephrinell had installed himself nearly 
in the middle. There was a vacant seat 
near him; he beckoned to me to occupy 
it, and I hastened to take possession. 

Was it by chance? I know not; but 
the Englishwoman was seated on 
Ephrinell’s left and talking to him. He 
introduced me. 

“ Miss Horatia Bluett,” he said. 

Opposite I saw the French couple con- 
scientiously studying the bill of fare. 

At the other end of the table close to 
where the food came from—and where 
the people got served first—was the 
German passenger, a man strongly built, 
and with a ruddy face, fair hair, reddish 
beard, clumsy hands, and a very long 
nose which reminded one of the pro- 
boscidean feature of the plantigrades. 
He had that peculiar look of the officers 
of the Landstwrm threatened with pre- 
mature obesity. 

“He is not late this time,” said I to- 
Ephrinell. 

“rhe dinner-hour is never forgotien 
in the German Empire,” replied the 
American. 

“Do you know that German's name? ** 

“ Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer.”” 

“And with that naine is he going to 
Pekin?” 

“To Pekin, like that Russian major - 
who is sitting near the captain of the 
Astara.” 

Tlooked at the man indicated. He was: 
about fifty years of age, of true Muscovite 
type, beard and hair turning grey, face 
prepossessing. I knew Russian : he ought 
to know French. Perhaps he was the . 
fellow-traveller of whom I had dreamt. 

“You said he was a major, Mr. 
Ephrinell ?" 

“Yes, a doctor in the Russian army, 
and they call him Major Noltitz.” 

Evidently the American was some dis. 
tance ahead of me, and yet he was not a. 
reporter by profession. 

As the rolling was not yet very great. . 
we could dine in comfort. Ephrinoll 
chatted with Miss Horatia Bluett, and I 
understood that there was an understand- 
ing between these two perfectly Anglo~ 
Saxon natures. 

In fact, one was a traveller in teeth and 
the other was a traveller in hair. Miss 
Horatia Bluett represented on important 
firm in London, Messrs. Holmes-Holme, 
to whom the Celestial Empire annually 
exports two millions of female heads of 
hair. She was going to Pekin on account 
of the said firm, to open an office as qa 
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centre for the collectior of the Chinese 
hair crop. It seemed a promising enter- 
prise, as the secret society of the Blue 
Lotus was agitating for the abolition of 
the pig-tail, which is the emblem of the 
servitude of the Chinese to the Manchu 
Tartars. 

“Come,” thought I, “if China sends 
her hair to England, America sends her 
her teeth: that is a capital exchange, and 
everything is for the best.” 

We had been at the table for a quarter 
of an hour, and nothing had happened. 
The traveller with the smooth complexion, 
and his blonde companion, seemed to 
listen to us when we spoke in French. It 
evidently pleased them, and they were 
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“ Are you ever sea-sick ?"" he continued 
to his neighbour. 

“Never,” said Miss Horatia Bluett. 

On the other side of the table there 
was an interchange of a few words in 
French. 

“You are not unwell, Madame Ca- 
terna?"’ 

“No, Adolphe, not yet ; but if this con- 
tinues, I am afraid——" 

“Well, Caroline, we had better go on 
deck. The wind has hauled a point to 
the eastward, and the Astara will soon be 
sticking her nose in the feathers.” 

His way of expressing himself shows 
that “Monsieur Caterna’—if that was 
his name—was a sailor, or ought to have 


“*T am like a hunter.” 


already showing an inclination to join in 
our talk. I wasnot mistaken, then ; they 
are compatriots, but of what class ? 

At this moment the Astara gave a lurch. 
The plates rattled on the tuble; the covers 
slipped ; the glasses upset some of their 
contents; the hanging lamps swung out 
of the vertical—or rather our seats and 
the table moved in accordance with the 
roll of the ship. It is a curious effect, 
when one is sailor enough to bear it with- 
out alarm. 

“Eh!” said the American, “here isthe 
ood old Caspian shaking her skin.” 

“Are you subject to sea-sickness ?” I 


‘nore than a porpoise,” said he. 


been one. That explains the way he rolls 
his hips as he walks. 

The pitching now becomes very violent. 
The majority of the company cannot stand 
it. About thirty of the passengers have 
left the table for the deck. I hope the 
fresh air will do them good. We are now 
only a dozen in the dining-room, including 
the captain, with whom Major Noltitz is 
quietly conversing. Ephrinell and Miss 
Bluett seem to be thoroughly accustomed 
to these inevitable incidents of naviga- 
tion. The German baron drinks and eats 
as if he had taken up his quarters in some 
brewery at Munich or Frankfort, holding 
his knife in his right hand, his fork in his 
left. and making up little heaps of meat 


which he salts and peppers and covers 
with sauce, and then inserts under his 
hairy lip on the point of his knife. Fie! 
What behaviour! And vet he gets on 
splendidly, and neither rolling nor pitching 
makes him lose a mouthful of food or 
drink. 

A little way off are the two Celestials, 
whom I watch with curiosity. 

One is a young man of distinguished 
bearing, about twenty-five years old, of 
pleasant physiognomy, in spite of his 
yellow skin and his narrow eyes. A few 
years spent in Europe have evidently 
Europeanised his manners and even his 
dress. His moustache is silky, his eye is 
intelligent, his hair is much more French 
than Chinese. He seems to me a nice 
fellow, of a cheerful temperament, who 
would not ascend the ‘‘ Tower of Regret,” 
as the Chinese have it, oftener than he 
could help. 

His companion, on the contrary, whom 
he always appears to be making fun of, is 
of the type of the true porcelain doll, with 
the moving head ; he is froin fifty to fifty- 
five years old, like a monkey in the face, 
the top of his head half shaven, the pigtail 
down his back, the traditional costume, 
frock, vest, belt, bagyy trousers, many- 
coloured slippers; a China vase of the 
Green family. He, however, could hold 
out no longer, and after a tremendous 
pitch, accompanied by a long rattle of the 
crockery, he got up and hurried on deck. 
And as he did so, the younger Chinaman 
shouted after him, “ Cornaro! Cornaro !” 
at the same time holding out a little 
volume he hud left on the table. 

What was the meaning of this Italian 
word in an Oriental mouth? Did tke 
Chinaman speak the language of Boccaccio? 
The “ Twentieth Century ” ought to know, 
and it would know. 

Madame Caterna arose, very pale, and 
Monsieur Caterna, a model husband, fol- 
lowed her on deck. 

The dinner over, leaving Ephrinell and 
Miss Bluett to talk of brokerages and 
prices current, I went for a stroll on the 
poop of the Astara. Night had nearly 
closed in. The hurrying clouds, driven 
from the eastward, draped in deep folds 
the higher zones of the sky, with here and 
there a few stars peeping through. The 
wind was rising. The white light of the 
steamer clicked as it swung on the fore- 
mast. The red and green lights rolled 
with the ship, and projected their long 
coloured rays on to the troubled waters. 

I met Ephrinell, Miss Horatia Bluett 
having retired to her cabin; he was going 
down into the saloon to find a comfortable 
corner on one of the couches. I wished 
him good-night, and he left me after 
gratifying me with a similar wish. 

As for me, I will wrap myself in my 
rug, and lie down in a corner of the 
deck, and sleep like a sailor during his 
watch below. 

It is only eight o'clock. I light my 
cigar, and with my legs wide apart, to 
assure my stability as the ship rolled, I 
begin to walk up and down the deck. 
The deck is already abandoned by the 
first-class passengers, and I am almost 
alone. On the bridge is the mate, pacing 
backwards and forwards, and watching 
the course he has given to the man at the 
wheel, who is close to him. The paddles 
are impetuously beating into the sea, and 
now and then breaking into thunder, as 


one or the other of the wheels run wild, 
as the rolling lifts it clear of the water. 
A thick smoke rises from the funnel, 
which occasionally belches forth a shower 
of sparks. 

At nine o’clock the night is very dark. 
I try to make out some steamer’s lights 
in the distance, but in vain, for the 
Caspian has not many ships on it. I 
can hear only the ery of the sea-birds, 
gulls and scoters, who are abandoning 
themselves to the caprices of the wind. 

During my promenade, one thought 
besets me: is the voyage to end without 
my getting anything out of it as copy for 
my journal? My instructions made me 
responsible for producing something, and 
surely not without reason. What? Not 
an adventure from Tiflis to Pekin? 
Evidently that could only be my fault! 
And I resolved to do everything to avoid 
such a misfortune. 

It is half-past ten when I sit down on 
one of the seats in the stern of the Astara. 
But with this increasing wind it is impos- 
sible for me to remain there. I rise, 
therefore, and make my way forward. 
Under the bridge, between the paddle- 
boxes, the wind is so strong that I seek 
shelter among the packages covered by 
the tarpaulin. Stretched on one of the 
boxes, wrapped in my rug, with my head 
resting against the tarpaulin, I shall soon 
be asleep. 

After some time, I do not exactly know 
how much, I am awakened by a curious 
noise. Whence comes this noise? I 
listen more attentively. It seems as 
though some one is snoring close to my 
ear. 

“That is some steerage passenger,” I 
think. “ He has got under the tarpaulin 
between the cases, and he will not do so 
badly in his improvised cabin.” 

By the light which filters down from 
the lower part of the binnacle, I see no- 
thing. 

I listen again. The noise has ceased. 

I look about. There is no one on this 
part of the deck, for the second-class 
passengers are all forward. 

Then I must have been dreaming, and 
I resume my position and try again to 
sleep. 

This time there is no mistake. The 
snoring has begun again, and I am sure it 
is coming from the case against which I 
am leaning my head. 

“Certainly,” I say, “there must be 
an animal in here!” 
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An animal? What? <A dog? A 
cat? Why have they hidden a domestic 
animal in this case? Is it a wild animal? 
A panther, a tiger, a lion? 

Now I am off on the trail! It must be 
a wild unimal on its way from some 
menagerie, to some sultan of Central Asia. 
This case is a cage, and if the cage opens, 
if the animal springs out on to the deck— 
here is an incident, hero is something 
worth chronicling; and here I am with 
my professional enthusiasm running mad. 
I must know at all costs to whom this 
wild beast is being sent; is it going to 
Uzun Ada, or is it going to China? The 
address ought to be on the case. 

LT light a wax vesta, and as I am shel- 
tered from the wind the flame keeps 
upright. 

By its light what do I read ? 

The case containing the wild beast is 
the very one with the address— 

Mademoiselle Zinca Klork, Avenue 
Cha-Coua, Pekin, China. 

Fragile, my wild beast! Keep from 
damp, my lion! Quite so! But for 
what does Miss Zinca Klork, this pretty 
—for the Roumanian ought to be pretty, 
and she is certainly a Koumanian—for 
what does she want a wild beast sent in 
this way ? 

Let us think about it and be reason- 
able. This animal, whatever it may be, 
must eat and drink. From the time it 
starts from Uzun Ada it will take eleven 
days to cross Asia, and reach tke capital 
of the Celestial Empire. Well, what do 
they give him to drink, what do they give 
him to eat, if he is not going to get out 
of his cage, if he is going to be shut 
up during the whole of the journey? 
The officials of the Grand ‘Transasiatic 
will be no more careful in their attentions 
to the said wild beast than if he were a 
glass, for he is described as such, and he 
will die of inanition ! 

All these things sent my brain whirling, 
my thoughts bewildered me. “It is a 
lovely dream that dazes me, or—if I am 
awake?” as Margaret says in Faust, 
more lyrically than dramatically. To 
resist is impossible. I have a two-pound 
weight on each eyelid. I lie down along 
by the tarpaulin; my rug wraps me 
more closely, and I fall into a deep 
sleep. 

How long have I slept? Perhaps for 
three or four hours. One thing is certain, 
and that is that it is not yet daylight 
when I awake. 
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I rub my eyes, I rise, I go and lean 
against the rail. A 

The Astara is not so lively, for the 
wind has shifted to the north-east. 

The night is cold. I warm myself by 
walking about briskly for half an hour. 
I think no more of my wild beast. Sud- 
denly remembrance returns to me. Should 
I not call the attention of the station- 
master to this disquieting case? But 
that is no business of mine. We shall 
see before we start. 

I look at my watch. 
o'clock in the morning. 


It is only three 
I will go back 


to my place. And Ido so with my head 
against the side of the case. I shut my 
eyes. 


Suddenly there is a new sound. This 
time I am not mistaken. A half-stified 
sneeze shakes the side of the case. Never 
did an animal snecze like that ! 

Is it possible? A human being is hid- 
den in this case, and is being fraudulently 
carried by the Grand Transasiatic to the 
pretty Roumanian! But is it a man ora 
woman ? It seems as though the sneeze 
had a masculine sound about it. 

It is impossible to sleep now. How 
long the day is coming! How eager I 
am to examine this box! I wanted inci- 
dents. Well! and here is one, and if I do 
not get five lines out of this—— 

The eastern horizon grows brighter. 
The clouds in the zenith are the first to 
colour. The sun appears at last all watery 
with the mists of the sea. 

I look; it is indeed the case addressed 
to Pekin. I notice that certain holes are 

ierced here and there, by which the air 
inside can be renewed. Perhaps two eyes 
are looking through these holes, watching 
what is going on outside? Do not be in- 
discreet ! 

At breakfast gather all the passengers 
whom the sea has not affected: the young 
Chinaman, Major Noltitz, Ephrinell, Miss 
Bluett, Monsieur Caterna, the Baron 
Weissschinitzerdirfer, and seven or eight 
other passengers. I am careful not to let 
the American into the secret of the case. 
He would be guilty of some indiscretion, 
and then good-bye to my news par! 

About noon, the land is reported to the 
eastward, a low, yellowish land, with no 
rocky margin, but a few sandhills in the 
neighbourhood of Krasnovodsk. 

In an hour we are in sight of Uzun 
Ada, and twenty-seven minutes afterwards 
set foot in Asia. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Georce B, Perry, 


Author of “On Board the Boadicea,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE GATHERING OF THE GREAT STORM. 


M™= than two years had passed away 
4 since the incidents detailed in the 
former chapters had taken place. Life on 
the Burnett farm had gone on in even 
flow, the ordinary routine having been 
broken only by the departure of Bob 
_ Burnett from his home to the Kansas 
* Territory. 


He was 2 man of strong opinions, and 
felt anything but comfortable in a house 
where the law was evaded. Arrivals and 
departures of negroes were more frequent, 
and their transmission was effected more 
easily than when Tom Winn had escaped. 

Strange as it may seem, this was one 
cause of Bob’s discontent. He was too 


faithful to his father and family to violate 
the secrets of his home, and especially 
when to have done so meant danger to his 
own people. Now that things were run- 
ning easier, he felt ‘as mean as a horse. 
thief,” to use his own expression. He was 
honest, according to his light, and would 
as soon think of stealing a horse, or 
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conniving at the theft, as of furnishing a 
negro with the means of escape. 

In the meantine many exciting events 
had occurred, which made the Abolition- 
ists more determined than ever in their 
methods. An era of persecution had again 
dawned on them, and while the trains of 
the“ Underground Railroad "ran smoother 
than ever, the attempt to suppress the 
Abolitionists grew more severe. It was 
the last gasp of the pro-slavery faction in 
the North. 

Anthony Burns, a negro who had es- 
caped trom slave yas arrested in Boston ; 
and that city, which but a few years before 
had seen George Thompson, the English 
preacher of abolition, flying for his life, 
and Garrison dragged through the streets 
with a rope around his neck and put in 
prison to escape the fury of the mob, now 
trembled with a new feeling. 

Boston, buasting of being the “Cradle 
of American Liberty,” was now beginning 
to feel the etiects of the irrepressible teach- 
ing of the anti-slavery leaders, such as 
William Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury, 
Theodore Parkez, and Wendell Phillips, 
Whittier the Quaker poet, James Freeman 
Clarke the Unitarian divine, with Chan- 
ning of the same faith. 

The time of social ostracism for these 
men had begun to pass away. Public 
opinion began to veer unmistakably in 
their favour. 

Therefore, when the order came to sur- 
render Anthony Burns back to slavery, an 
intense excitement prevailed in Boston. 
‘There were not wanting hundreds of men 
resolute and ready to peril life and limb 
that such an outrage on liberty should 
not take place in the very cradle of Ameri- 
can freedoin. 

The authorities were seriously alarmed. 
The marshal of the United States for the 
district at that time was Charles Devens, 
a lawyer of more than average ability, 
who by the curious turn of the political 
wheel became afterward a noted Republi- 
cun leader, a general in the army, with a 
fine record of soldierly daring, and later a 
Congressman and a judge of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreine Court. 

In 1857 he was the United States mar- 
shal. He secured a crowd of deputies ; 
but they were no longer of the class which 
by their social position had seemed to 
make the law respectable. ‘These seemed 
to hold aloof, nay, more, to mutter omin- 
ously that the thing should not be. 

Troops from the forts ia the harbour 
and Marines from the Navy yard were 
ordered under arms. Believing that the 
pcace of the State was in danger, the 
Governor orilered out the State Militia, 
and the Mayor of Boston summoned the 
police to line the streets, in order that the 
peace of the city shoald not be broken by 
ill-advised citizens seeking to resist the 
authority of the Federal courts. 

To his eredit be it said, one police eap- 
tain of the city promptly refused to obey. 
aad resigned his commission. Impervious 
alike to order or ty, he refused to 
assist in the business. Honoured and 
respecte. in his old age, Capt. Hayes still 
lives (1893), proud of the act of supreme 
manhood that rose superior to the law. 

Spite of all this, the law was obeyed. 
Through streets lined with police, and 
escorted by an army of United States 
troups, the State Militia, and deputy mar- 
shals, Anthony Burns was returned to his 
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master. Flags hung with black floated 
over the heads of the ofticers of the law, 
and a huge picture ofa cottin was held out 
over the head of the marshal as the pro- 
cession passed down to the steamships 
wharves. 

Nothing could well be imagined better 
calculated to please the slaveholders than 
this illustration of the force of legal enact- 
ments in favour of slavery in the city 
which had been the birthplace of the 
Abolition movement, and was now its 
headquarters. Yet the story of the sur- 
render of Anthony Burns set every free- 
man’steet!: on edgeinthe North. The news- 
papers still continued to teach respect for 
the law, but there were breaks in their 
ranks, 

The preachers, who had mainly left 
anti-slavery ductrines for the “cranks,” 
now began to doubt the Christianity of 
the doctrine and practices of slavery. 
Light began to dawn even on the most 
orthodox of congregations, and slowly but 
surely the pulpit utterances became more 
forcible. 

Meanwhile, the agitation began to 
assume a far more serious phase out in 
the Far West of that time. The Territory 
of Kansas, after a hard fight, had been 
admitted into the Union of States, and, 
in spite of all the slaveholders could do, 
had adopted a constitution in which 
slavery was forbidden. 

Thenceforward came hard times for 
the sons of New England who, attracted 
by its fertile soil, had flocked to that 
territory. 

They carried with them the hatred of 
slavery which was now rapidly becoming 
the concrete public opinion of their homes 
—a public opinion, one is sorry to admit, 
which had already outstripped the press 
and even the pulpit. 

Bob Burnett had carried with him 
none of these principles to his new home 
in what was then far-off Kansas. A 
young man of rare honesty of purpose, he 
was, as we have seen, willing to obey the 
laws, and he kept aloof from the distur- 
bances which were carried on by the law- 
less of both sides — those that were 
determined that Kansas should be a free 
State, and those who, with equal deter- 
mination, had decided that it should be 
the scene of the further extension of 
slavery. 

When the decision was made, and law 
and liberty became the rule, Bob heartily 
supported the new constitution. 

Measured by the mighty conflict of 
which it was the forerunner, the civil 
war in Kansas between the “ Border 
Ruffians’ and the “Free Soilers” 
was a petty atfair. The latter party owed 
its support to the steady contribution of 
men, money, and ammunition sent by the 
Abolitionists of New England to the 
* front.” 

Except so far as it is necessary to 
explain the positions of the characters in 
our story, the ¢ is of American politics 
have no especial interest to our readers, 
and we will not dwell on them. 

But a few more words are absolutely 
necessary. 

The strugcle in Kansas came to an end, 
with the complete triumph of the “ Free 
Soilers,’”’ just before the presidential elec- 
tion of 1859. The election of that year 
had to be decided on outspoken principles. 
Compromises were no longer possible. 


The time had come when lovers of the 
law, like Bob Burnett, could act within 
the law. 

The little farm at Woonsocket became 
the centre of a far-reaching political 
influence. Ex-Marshal Somerville, long 
since released from official responsibility, 
became one of the most earnest apostles 
of the new political creed, and he found 
in Stephen Burnett one of the best of 
allies. 

As a matter of fact, both drew their 
inspiration from the same source. Grand- 
father Burnett never seemed more active 
than in this campaign. ‘The two speakers 
hung on his words and carried them forth. 
In no slight degree as a result of their 
efforts the little State of Rhode Island 
joined with the other New England States 
in giving its four electoral votes for the 
Republican party for the second time, and 
for Abraham Lincoln for President. 

There was joy inthe Burnett household 
when Ben read aloud the letter from Bob 
Burnett of Kansas, for a year past captain 
of the first Kansas Militia Regiment, and 
experienced in Indian, as he had been in 
the “Free Soil,” warfare. For Bob was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the lank, 
ungainly Illinoisian, whose place in Ameri- 
can history was destined to be second 
only to that of Washington himeelf. 

Though professedly opposed to militar- 
ism, no people are more military than those 
of the United States. An absurdly small 
regular army, kept down in numbers as a 
concession to the non-military idea, is 
supplemented by an enormously swollen 
State Militia, Tracked by innumerable 
semi-legal military bodies, and, back of 
all, the people, subject to military con- 
scription. 

Presidential elections especially are 
marked by the formation of semi-military 
bodies, with whom torches take the place 
ofarms. Military training is sought, and 
competition in the art of the soldier en- 
couraged. 

The presidential election of 1860 saw 
these processions spring up in greater 
numbers than ever. It was known as the 
“Wideawake Campaign,” and the Re- 
publican sympathisers as the “ Wide- 
awakes.” Nothing more harmless, even 
absurd, than the spectacle of forty or 
sixty thousand ordinarily sane citizens 
parading with gaily coloured oil-cloth 
capes, or gorgeously tawdry military uni- 
forms and fantastic headgear, and armed 
with kerosene torches, could well be con- 
ceived. But they expressed the military 
8 irit of the people, and the time was soon 
t» come when these organisations would 
become the nucleus of regiments of men, 
armed with deadlier weapons, and by no 
means ill-trained for their part in one of 
the fiercest wars in history. 

It is not to be supposed that Wocn- 
socket escaped the contagion of the “ Wide- 
awake" craze. 

Grandfather Burnett was of too prac- 
tical a nature to care for these things. 
Ben, with all the freedom that came to 
him by right of being the old man's 
favourite, declared that it was only a 
matter of age, and that if the old man 
had been sixty years younger he would 
have been at the head of the “ Woonsocket 
Lifeguard Wideawakes.” Grandfather 
only smiled, and refrained from criticism 
when the boy was about in all the splen- 
dour of his coloured cambric uniform of 


the “ Woonsocket Lifeguard Wideawakes”’; 
but he nevertheless was fond of quoting 
the stinging words of the Republican pro- 
fessor of Harvard College, whose sarcasms 
had kept the representatives of the Con- 
stitution in a stete of fever for several 
years past: 

Parson Wilbur says he never heard in his life 

Thet the *Postles rigged out in swaller-tailed conte, 
And marched ‘round to the tune of a drum and a fife, 

To get some on ‘em office and some on ‘em votes, 

But then he admitted with the worthy 
“Mr. John P. Robinson” that ‘“ They 
didn't know everything down in Judee.” 

Ben was not of age to be a voter, but 
he had excellent lungs and plenty of en- 
thusiasm, and that goes a long way in a 
presidential election. 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States a party pledged to the 
limitation of slavery and its ultimate 
overthrow was in the ascendant. Never, 
since the day when 

From where blue Teviot rippling flows 
To Dover's sea-girt walls 
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the loud acclaim of guns and bells told of 
the success of the British Revolution, had 
such a day dawned on an English-speak- 
ing people. The sky appeared bright in 
the North. Men saw the end of the long 
struggle for justice to the oppressed; and, 
hoping that the nation would acquiesce in 
the appeal to the ballot, looked forward 
hopefully to the end of the fierce party 
strife that had so long vexed the people. 

But the storm-clouds were gathering in 
the South, and ominous preparations for 
war were being made. Men read of these 
things in the papers and shook their heads, 
but refused to believe in their reality. 
South Carolina was the first State to 
declare itself independent in the Union 
in which the enemies of slavery were now 
in the ascendant, and the example was 
soon followetl by the other slaveholding 
States repudiating the old Federal Govern- 
ment, and setting up one more to their 
liking. 

There were not wanting thousands who, 
interpreting these proceedings as mere 

(To be continued.) 
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bluster, cried “ Peace"? when there was no 
peace; even while the new President, the 
elect of seven millions of freemen, had to 
creep disguised into the capital of the 
country and wait,in danger of assassina- 
tion, the day of his inauguration. 

So while some men shut their eyes to 
the danger they nevertheless could not 
help feeling was near, and others’ hearta 
failed them almost for fear of what the 
storm-clouds might bring, and the nerves 
of all were strung to the highest tension, 
there came flying over the telegraph-wires 
northward the news that roused every 
city to wildest excitement, every town, 
every village, every farm; that caused 
inen’s blood to boil as if to them had come 
the direst disgrace that only the sternest 
vengeance could hope to atone for; the 
one message that nerved their hearts to 
war, that broke down every barrier of 
political difference, and welded the people 
of the North in one heated mass: 

“They have fired on the flag. 
Sumter surrenders to the rebels.” 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


oR an instant our friends thought (as 
well they might) that Digby was 
making fun of them; but the next mo- 
ment the moving figure upon the tower 
was seen to rise slowly above the edge of 
one of the higher parapets, and stand out 
against the sky upon its very brink, with 
nothing between it and the tremendous 
depth below. Seen thus, the startled boys 
could discern, ever. without the aid of the 
glass, that this daring climber was indeed 
@ man; and moreover, as if rot satisfied 
even with the terrific risk that he had 
already run, he was evidently intending 
to climb higher still. 

The boys exchanged one glance, and 
in another moment were tearing downhill 
at a break-neck pace toward the scene of 
action, while Digby, after vainly shouting 
to them to be careful, scampered after 
thein quite as eagerly himself. 

By the time they reached the square it 
was so crowded that to get anywhere near 
the church itgelf was out of the question ; 
but this mattered little, for they could see 
everything plainly from the spot where 
they stood. The crowd had ceased shout- 
ing, and stood watching in gloomy silence 
the small dark figure that hung in mid- 
air at that fearful height, and still crept 
up, up, up, like a fly along a wall. 

“It’s a plucky thing to do,” said Ed- 
wards in a whisper—for even his bold 
and reckless spirit was impressed by the 
tragic interest of the scene and the uni- 
versal terror of the spectators—“ but I 
can’t say I should care to try it. myself.” 

“A plucky thing, do you call it?” re- 
joined Digby O'Neill, warmly; “a fool- 
hardy thing, you mean, for he can have 
no reason for going up there except the 
mere brag of it. To my mind, running 
such a risk just to be able to boast of 
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CHAPTER IV.-—A TERRIBLE CLIMB. 


having done it is the next worst thing to 
cowardice itself.” 

But hardly was this sweeping verdict 
uttered, when it suddenly became evident 
that the climber had another reason for 
going up, and a very strange one too. 

More than once during the terrible 
ascent he had been seen to pause for an 
instant, and the crowd naturally supposed 
him to be halting in order to make good 
his footing, or to overcome a momentary 
dizziness. But Digby O'Neill's spy-glass 
showed him that every time the stranger 
made one of these halts, he looked fixedly 
toward the north-east, as if seeking some 
point of which he wished to command a 
view. And now, even as they looked, he 
paused once more, seeming literally sus- 
pended in the air, for the carved crockets 
on which his feet were planted were at 
that height completely invisible. 

“Well, I never!” cried Hammersley, 
to whom Digby had handed his glass; “I 
was wondering what on earth he had that 
box hanging at his side for! I'll be 
whipped if it's not an ‘instantaneous 
camera,’ and he's going to take a photo- 
graph!” 

“Well!” muttered Edwards, opening 
his eyes io their widest; and that was all 
he could say. 

“T've heard,’”’ said Norman, “of some 
reporter swimming out half a mile from 
shore to interview poor Captain Webb 
when he was bathing ; but this goes ahead 
of that, and no mistake. I wish he’d 
give me « copy of the photo when it’s 
done.” 

“You'd better climb up to him and 
book yourself for the first duplicate!” 
grinned Edwards ; for this grotesque turn 
of the strange scene was felt by them 
all as an indescribable relief after the 


strain of the suspense that had preceded 
it. 

“He must be an Englishman, whoever 
he is!” cried Norman. “ Well done our 
ede | Old England's hard to beat, after 

“And sae is Scotland!" growled the 
patriotic M‘Laren, ruffling up like a 
turkeycock. 

The spectators in general seemed to be 
of O'Neill's opinion, for a murmur of 
“Um Inglez! um Inglez!” was heard 
buzzing through the crowd. 

“Look, he’s coming down ‘egain!” 
cried Hammersley, peering through the 
glass. ‘I'm jolly glad of it!” 

“ And so ought he to be, for he’s got off 
much Letter than he deserved,” grunted 
the uncompromising Digby. 

But at that moment the countless eyes 
which were eagerly watching every move- 
iment of the bold climber saw him stagger 
suddenly, lose his balance, and lurch for- 
ward as if about to fall! 

A quick gasp ran like a hiss through 
the throng, and one grey-haired woman, 
closing her eycs to shut out the sight of 
the coming horror, muttered tremulously : 

“God have mercy on his soul!” 

“ What? a heretic!” growled a bullet- 
headed, hangdog-looking monk beside her. 
“ What mercy does he deserve? let him 
die like a dog as he is!” 

But the benevolent ecclesiastic was 
doomed to be disappointed. Just as all 
seemed over, the stranger clutched a 
carved spout above his head, and for one 
moment of awful suspense he was actually 
swinging in the air, and struggling, ap- 
parently in vain, to find any support for 

is feet. At length one foot planted itself 
firmly--then the other—and then, as the 
wide square below rang with the mighty 
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shout in which the watching crowd vented 
its excitement, he scrambled down on to 
the scaffolding and was safe ! 

“Ugh!” said Hammersley, with an 
involuntary shudder, “I don’t want to see 
as close a shave as that again!” 

Just then the throng opened to give 
passage to a puffy, bottle-nosed native 
official in uniform, whose round, punchy 
figure seemed dilated to twice its natural 
size by an overtlowing sense of personal 
importance, suggestive of sop’s frog 
trying to swell itself intoa bull. At sight 
of this municipal ‘om Thumb and the half- 
dozen policemen who followed him, Digby 
O'Neill and his party instinctively pressed 
forward, auguring from their presence no 
good to the daring Englishman overhead. 

Nor were their fears groundless; for no 
sooner was the bold climber “safe on 
terra cotta,” as Lady Collops would have 
said, than the uniformed bull-frog waddled 
up to him, and opened fire in language too 
vigorous for quotation. 

“T cannot believe,” replied the stranger 
in good Portuguese, with a courteous bow, 
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“that a gallant Portuguese gentleman, 
belonging to the bravest nation on earth, 
could blame any man for not shrinking 
from danger.” 

Somewhat softened by this adroit 
flattery, the little great man slightly 
relaxed the official tezrors of his broad, 
heavy, meaningless face. 

“And if his Excellency,” pursued the 
Unknown, “ will grant me the honour of 
a few words with him in private, I think 
I can show that my conduct has not been 
altogether without reason.” 

* The Portuguese had as much right to 
the title of “ Excellency” as to thut of 
King of Portugal; but no official sprat 
ever objects to be mistaken for a whale, 
and the tone and look of the jack-in-office 
were perceptibly milder as he assented. 
The Englishman’s explanation was indeed 
couched in few words, but, whatever they 
were, they had a marvellous effect on the 
pompous old windbag who heard them ; 
for, when their talk was over, the worthy 
official, instead of marching him off to 
prison as everyone expected, took leave 
(To he continued.) 
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of him with as polite a bow as if he had 
been the king in person. 

The boys would have followed the hero 
of an exploit which seemed to them ona 
par with the greatest deeds of Rob Roy 
or Robin Hood; but ere they could make 
their way to him through the crowd, he 
was gone, 

Their sight-seeing languished after this 
—for any ordinary spectacle appeared 
tame and flat after what they had just 
seen—and they were back aboard the 
steamer a full hour before her time of 
sailing. But as they ran alongside, whom 
should they see going up the gangway 
but their mysterious hero, at sight of 
whom the captain (who was looking over 
the side) gave a start, and called out: 

“What! you here! Why, who'd have 
thought it?” 

“You know me, then?” said the 
stranger, shaking hands with him heartily. 

“Know you! Well, I ought, seeing 
that the last time you and I met, we two 
were alone together against a hundred 
cannibals!” 
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ATHLETICS: AND HOW TO TRAIN FOR ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


vras I have mentioned, with something 
akin to national pride, a Scottish athlete 
or two in this paper, it would be invidious not 
to say a word or two about an English one. 
There are many splendid athletes at the 
present day in England, especially perhaps 
in the army, but let me name just two bygone 
men, of whom I have heard my aged friend Mr. 
C. A. Wheeler, who lived in Swindon, spe?” 

What a grand fellow, for instance, way 
Budd, the famous cricketer! His celebrity 
was such that there was scarcely a school- 
boy who did not know him and envy his 
prowess. He stood five feet ten in his 
stockings, and for many years scaled twelve 
stone, neither more nor less. His father 
was a fine, handsome man, and there were 
no less than sixteen children in all. Of 
these Captain Budd lived till about ninety, 
William till eighty-eight, Harvey seventy- 
nine, and Budd himself lived till ninety. 
Surely this gives the lie to those who tell us 
that athletism and training shorten life. 
“When,” says Budd, ‘my brother Henry 
commanded the Atlantic cutter, I saw him 
jump the iron chevauz de frise at Greenwich 
Hospital. He was nearly five feet nine, and 
the frightful pointed iron spikes were nearly 
up to his chin. I have seen him walk under 
a line and then jump over it.” 

Mr. Budd never smoked, mind you. 

Squire Osbaldeston was another illustrious 
athlete of the early part of the century, and 
agreat hunter as well. He was said to be the 
best sportsman of any age or country. I 
wish Ihad space to tell you a tithe of the 
many doings of Squire Osbaldeston in the 
sporting world. Some day—quien sabe ?— 
I may be permitted by our good Editor to 
tell you the stories of illustrious athletes 
that I have either known or heard about. 
But the squire undertook once to ride two 
hundred miles in ten hours, and he actually 
accomplished the task in 7 hours 10 mins. 
4secs.! Is that good enough, boys? 

My old friend Mr. C. A. Wheeler had 
been himself an athlete. He died at the age 
of eighty-eight, if not older. 
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PART 1.—continued. 


I remember his words re training. “If,” 
he said, “ by keeping up one’s strength and 
form one is undoubtedly laying the founda- 
tion of a vigorous old age, and if a young 
man’s occupation be an indoor one, there is 
all the more reason why he should strain a 
point to get a good six-mile walk every day. 
Rain or shine the walk should be taken, and 
if begun by one just out of his teens he may 
fairly calculate on the mens sana in corpore 
sano if he does not indulge in bitter ale and 
tobacco.” Till the end of his life the great 
Budd was fond of walking. He was passion- 
ately fond of flowers, too, and it is said that 
in charaotet he was as modest as a young 

rl. 

The Field wrote about Budd as follows: 


“You can boast about sixes and fourers, 
You may prate of your fine cuts for five; 
But who ever troubled the scorers 
To chronicle nine for a drive ? 


“Can ye who are giants at slogging 
Find one in your team ever could 
Give the ball such a terrible fogging 
As fifty-years cricketer Budd?” 


PART II. 


Training used to be gone into upon very 
different principles from those that now 
prevail. The trainer was looked upon as a 
kind of superior being, who possessed secrets 
that ordinary human creatures could not 
even dream of. Unfortunately for his pro- 
fession, the light of science got in behind his 
screen and revealed everything. But there 
wasn’t a great deal to reveal. Science found 
an empty room where the public expected a 
chamber stored with ample lore. The idea 
of feeding those under training on raw beef 
and all the rest of it was proved to be utter 
rot. So, too, were a great many other 
tortures which the unfortunate subject had 
been called upon to endure. 

I forget whether it was Samson or some 
other very strong man who was interviewed 


the other day, and coolly told the newspaper 
man that he took no trouble about anything 
as regards keeping up his strength; that he 
ate and drank just as other men do, didn't 
go a bit earlier to bed, and would see the lark 
farther first before he would get up at the 
same time as that romantic bird. But you, 
boys, are not like this world-renowned strong 
man, who, it would really seem, is an athlete 
by nature. You can conceive of such a being, 
can you not? A man who was nota natural 
athlete would rapidly fall away when he 
began to neglect daily and regular exercise, 
when he ate or drank too much, when he 
looked on the wine when it was red, or if he 
kept late hours. 

Well, the first thing you have to do is to get 
up your strength, the second thing is to main- 
tain it. One warning I must give you to com- 
mence with, and I am supported in what I 
say by no less an authority than my friend 
McCombie Smith, one of the champion 
athletes of Scotland. It is to the effect that 
a lad, until nearly twenty, must not attempt 
feats of strength that tax his bones and 
muscles. Itstands to reason. Foruntil you 
are twenty-one the bones are still unconsoli- 
dated and the internal organs are also liable 
to be strained or hurt. Ido not wish to be 
misunderstood, however; it is straining 
exercises you are to avoid and attempts at 
feats of strength beyond your years. Some 
boys may read these lines who are extra 
sturdy, strong, and weli developed. Even 
they, if they wish to become what they call 
in Scotland “ Pretty men,” must not overdo 
it. Braggadocio, as regards strength, is the 
most foolish thing I know. Genius is ever 
modest. Remember your great English 
athlete, Budd Remember something else too 
—namely, that Rome wasn’t built in a day, 
that Nature objects to being rushed, and that 
Donald Dinnie was not at the height of his 
glory as an athlete till over thirty, or perhaps 
nearing forty. 

I, Now, to begin training, bear in mind 
that you must not hurry or rush matters; 
that everything beautiful in this world grows 
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by slow degrees. Before you commence the 
actual work of training you must see that 
your health is in order, that you are in fairly 
good form. I must tell you the truth, though 
it may be a bitter pill for some to swallow 
who would like to be athletes with one jump. 
It is this, then: it would be the height of 
folly, if not a species of madness, to enter 
into any species of training with a feeble 
heart and muscles, paie face, and poor thin 
watery blood. If you are, and feel below 
par, begin at once to remedy matters. Rise 
early, say at seven o'clock, have a cold tub 
with a couple of handfuls of Southall’s sea 
salt dissolved in it, or without if you can’t 
afford it. Anyhow have the tub. Rub well 
down with rough towels, after drying with a 
softer one, then drink a large tumbierful of 
cold spring water, dress and have ten minutes’ 
walk before breakfast. Eat some fruit if 
possible—juicy fruit I mean, not nuts. Eat 
as many nuts as you can digest at meal 
times if you care for them, but not between 
meals. You will have to go to your work or 
duties after breakfast, which by the way you 
must eat as leisurely as possible, taking care 
to masticate very well. Quick eating, or 
bolting as it is called, is simply ruinous to 
anyone who is going in for training. Food 
unmixed with the salivary juices of the 
mouth, takes a long time to digest, or it 
ferments and fevers the blood and body, 
actually keeping you back. Don’t eat new 
bread if you can get stale. 

Well, if you have to work in a room, do 
your utmost to have the windows open winter 
or summer. However hard you are worked 
you will have at least an hour for dinner. 
Spend the first twenty minutes in brisk 
walking, or cycling if in the country, then 
dawdle about for ten minutes and then have 
your meal. No counter snacks, no vile 
sausages and potatoes, no beastly beer. 
Plain water with a tablespoonfal of lime-juice 
in it is best. This latter you could carry 
with you in a flask in your coat pocket. 
After office hours and before your next meal, 
which ought to be a hearty one, let nothing 
prevent you from having a long walk. Just 
to the verge of fatigue, no more. You'll be 
able to walk more without tiring yourself day 
after day as the time goes on. A cupof good 
cocoa would now do good, and rubbing down 
with rough towels all over, after damping 
the body with a cold wet sponge. Let your 
dinner or evening meal be taken not later 

‘than seven; it may then be a hearty one of 

meat, vegetables, stale bread, and a little 
butter. Avoid cheese and pastry. But you 
can have fruit, prunes, oranges, apples, and 
a few nuts. Don't, for pity sak>, cv-roid 
the stonach. Do nothing for half an hour 
after dinner. 

Don’t smoke on any account. It will ruin all 
my pretty plans for your wel‘are and training. 

Take another long walk. Go occasionally 
to a place of good recreation. Not a music 


hall. The atmosphere of music halls is as a- 


Tule, with few exceptions, most detrimental to 
health; the moral atmosphere is infinitely 
worse. 

Have a warm bath once a weck at least, 
just before going to bed. Retire early. But 
real a littie before lying down. No idle 
books though, if you wish to be happy. Nor 
any goody-goody books either. There is one 
Book—mind, I’m not going to preach now, 
I’m not that sort —-which ought to be a more 
constant companion of youth than it is. I 
mean the Bible. You see you want to read 
something before lying down that shall 
soothe and comfort you. Young and old die 
anyhow, and we really should look to the 
future at times. Archdeacon  Farrar’s 
“Days of my Youth” is a splendid manly 
book, and I could name many others if I had 
space. 
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Well, sleep on a hard mattress, with not 
much covering. Have your window open 
all night. Don't think, after you lie down, 
about anything unpleasant or exciting. 
And about medicine: if pale and weakly, a 
six weeks’ course of iron will about fill the 
bill. But it is best in small doses and only 
twice a day, after breakfast and dinner. 
You can thus take it a long time, and it dces 
good gradually and permanently. 

I’ve had boys write to me in the following 
strain: “ How can I get into form? I am 
very much down, and I have got to play a 
football match in a month.’ Boys, it can- 
not be done in so short a time if you are very 
much down. You can’t go like a bull at a gate 
either in training or renewing your health. 

While taking the advice I give above you 
must be careful to live a good life. If you 
have bad habits of any sort they must be 
given up, and then any nervousness you may 
suffer from will go away as you get stronger. 
But there are bad habits that if persisted in 
kill you or shorten ycur life as surely as a 
gun or a razor could. Or if you should live, 
you are but a poor despised weakling, soft in 
body, and a trifle soft in mind also. Train- 
ing indeed! Why, a boy or young man of 
this sort is simply what the North American 
Indians call a “ man-squaw”’: he is not fit 
for the field nor any manly sport, nor to 
shine in @ drawing-room nor converse at a 
picnic ; he is only fit to stay at home and read 
silly sentimental books or assist Sarah Jano 
in washing up the dinner things. 

Well, now I must suppose that, having 
done all Ihave told you, you have regained 
your health and strength, and that the 
ground rings under your feet as you walk, 
and you feel as buoyant as thistledown. 

II. So we commence training. You must 
still keep up your regular habits and you 
mustn't funk the tub, however cold the 
morning may be. The cold bath is a most 
excellent safeguard against colds, and many 
a man has been knocked all out of form and 

his training put back through catching a 
cold. But as the activity of the skin is to 
be studied in every way when you begin to 
train, I should advise you to wash the body 
lightly all over every morning with hot 
water and good soap. This need not occupy 
a minute. If you can stand the shower 
bath, so much the better. 

Ill. The first part of the day's training 
should be a spell at the dumb-bells. I got 
mine from Mr. John Pigott, 117 Cheapside, 
London, who keeps everything of that sort. 
His list, which he sends gratis, contains 
complete instructions how to use the dumb- 
bells. My dumb-bells, however, are heavy 
ones. If a burglar were to come into my 
house I should prefer those dumb-bells to 
my revolver. A pistol may miss, a dumb- 
bell as a boxing-glove will flatten out the 
most ruftianly burglar that ever wielded a 
jemmy. But get light dumb-bells, say two 
pounds, or even three, if you are a Cumber- 
land lad or a Scot. 

IV. What you must remember is that your 
training is to be carried out regularly and in 
routine day after day. 

V. Walking. for the first three weeks at 
any rate, is the best preliminary exercise. 
Six miles 9 day will be enough at first, gra- 
dually increased to ten. Walk slowly at first, 
then increasc your pace. Take little runs 
now and then, but make it a rule never to 
stress your breathing. Stop if you feel a 
stitch, else you may repent it. Dress lightly 
and in flannels. Don’t be ashamed to show 
people you are training. Have a companion 
with you if possible. You may be taken for 
his trainer or he for yours. The forearms 
may be bare and a portion of the legs, but a 
light mutHer should be carried to throw 
round the neck if sweating. 
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VI. Do not do your spells of walking tilt 
at least an hour after meals. 

VII. As good a time as any to train is 
during the Christmas holidays. You have 
then about six weeks clear if you are attend- 
ing school. 

VIII. One of the chief secrets of success 
is regularity as to time, never overdoing it, 
keeping just within the boundary-line of 
fatigue, but increasing the walking as your 
strength increases. 

IX. Obesity.—Don’t eat sugar, potatoes, 
pastry, fat meat or fat fish, nor butter, 
except in the smallest quantities. Avoid 
flour foods generally, including puddings of 
course. Obesity really is a disease, and if it 
once becomes chronic one's life is not only 
shortened, but is not an over merry one. 

Banting, or rather Mr. W. Harvey, put fat 
people on a diet like the following : 

Breakfast.—Four or five ounces of beef, 
mutton, kidneys, broiled tish, bacon, or co!d 
meat (except pork) ; a large cup of tea, with- 
out sugar or milk; a little biscuit, or one 
ounce of dry toast. (Note: I think that the 
crust of bread or a little brown bread might 
take the place of the toast.) 

Dinner.—Five or six ounces of any fish 
except salmon—(Note: I should forbid 
herrings, eels, and plaice) ; any meat except 
pork; any vegetable except potato ; one ounce 
of dry toast ; fruit out of a pudding; any kind 
of pudding or game; and, if any stimulant is 
needed, a little good claret. (Note: Young 
People should never touch stimulants of any 

ind.) 

Tea.—Two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk 
or two, and a cup of tea without milk or 
sugar. 

Supper.—Three or four ounces of meat or 
fish, and a morsel of toast. 


The waiking that you have gone in for in 
conjunction with strict obedience to the 
health-rules I have laid down, ought to make 
you as hard as vulcanised indiarubber in 
three weeks or a month. If you do not 
feel healthy and strong you must be 
cautious. 

X. You should now join a gymnasium, and 
the oftener you spend your evenings there 
the better, so long as you engage in regular 
exercise and walk straight and briskly home 
when you come out. 

XI. The exercises must be increased —you 
must take longer walks, a longer spell at the 
dumb-bells in the morning; and you may 
now go in for putting the stone or throwing 
the hammer. You cannot very well do this 
latterin town, as there is no room. But putting 
the stone is most excellent exercise. Nine- 
teen is young enough to start either hammer- 
throwing or putting. 

XII. But there are a variety of other 
exercises which bring up the muscles and 
make you as strong as a colt. I may just 
mention two or three of these, premising 
that you should not bind yourself to any ono 
or even two of them. I want to have you an 
all-round athlete. 

A. Indian Clubs.-- Manipulate slowly and 
steadily, swing them, extend and elevate and 
raise from the ground. There are hand- 
books to be got that give you all the move- 
ments of these, and you should not fail to 
Possess yourself of one. 

B. Concerning Cycling I need hardly 
say much. It is very exhilarating and recrea- 
tive, and one of, if not the Lest exercise in 
existence. I have been a cyclist for twenty 
years. Strangely enough, I like the ordinary 
better than the so-called safety, only I 
usually ride a tricycle because I can sit on it 
and write in the quiet country roads. But 
beware of spurting and hill-climbing, and do 
not ride at all until you are fifteen. It is 
best for the body to walk up the hills, because 


it brings fresh sets of muscles into play and 
rests the cycling muscles. Sit straight even 
on a safety. The safety stoop induces 
curvature of the spine. Except in riding a 
race, no one need sit like a Wanderoo mon- 
key or a cat on a garden wall. 

C. Swimming.—Every British boy should 
learn to swim. ‘ou never know how you 
may find yourself situated some day. Twice 
has the art saved iny life. I never had but 
ope lesson. When twelve years of age a 
rough “loon” of eighteen volunteered to 
teach me. He simply took me out into deep 
water on the Aberdeen beach, then he held 
my head under till I was nearly drowned, 
after which he quictly swam away and left 
me to “ whommel ” as he called it. 

Do not stay in the water more than 
ten minutes the first day of the season, but 
gradually increase the time till say half an 
hour. Swimming brings up the chest and 
thigh muscles beautifully. 

D. Rowing increases the chest muscles. 
Do not spurt, however, nor carry this exer- 
cise to too great an extent, because it is apt 
to bring on hypertrophy or enlargement of 
the heart. Many a man who has excelled in 


Fee: fussy, severe, SA, 
Thinning the trouser by friction, 
Prone to the box on the ear— 
Such is the master in fiction. 
Primly precise in his diction, 
When he proses (more vulgarly “ gasses "’) ; 
Filled with a rooted conviction 
That boys are unspeakable asses. 
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rowing when young has afterwards become 
a confirmed invalid. 

E. Fencing as a pastime and as an art 
deserves a far higher place among the youth 
of this country than it takes at present. It 
is an excellent all-round exercise, and acts 
upon nearly every external muscle in the 
body. It also quickens the wits and gives 
greater power and quickness to the eye, and 
really increases the intellect. I can most 
heartily commend it. The art cannot, how- 
ever, be learned in a day nor in a year, and 
requires daily practice. Two young men, 
friends, should agree to learn it, and never 
lose a chance of having a good bout. 

F. Wrestling.—This is an exercise for the 
more advanced stage of training, and should 
not be gone into until a lad is nineteen years 
of age, in case of an ugly strain. 

G. While at the University of Aberdeen I 
invented a species of wrestling which became 
a favourite with many of us. I called it 
short stick wrestling. It would be impossi- 
ble to describe it without illustrations. I 
shall propose a paper on it to our Editor, 
and if he cares to have it I shall have photos 
taken of the different positions. I am per- 


MASTERS. 
By C. E. JounsToneg, B.A. 


This is all very well as a hit 
Of the kind that is known as rhetorical; 
Yet we’re bound, as a fact, to admit 
That the portrait is scarcely historical. 
Squeers is no longer an oracle, 
Nor that portly old fraud Dr. Grimstone ! 
They have passed into realms allegorical, 
Along with the treacle and brimstone. 


Resolute, manly, and kind, 

Striking awe to the heart of the shirker ; 
A fell Nemesis, ever behind 

The slow shuftling steps of the lurker. 
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fectly sure it would Le taken up by many 
young men, and probably by schools. 

There are many other exercises which, if 
persisted in, bring up the various muscles of 
the body, but concerning which I have not 
space to write. 

However, I think I have said enough. 
Let me repeat that the exercises must be 
regular, and that all through you should not 
neglect walking, with occasional short runs. 

But take your note-book and lay down 
for yourself a regular plan, which from the 
hints I have given I think you will easily 
manage to do, and adhere to this plan firmly 
and determinedly, and you will indeed reap 
many advantages in health, in spirits, and 
in perfect manliness. 

Athletism, if judiciously carried out, will 
make a new being of you altogether, body 
and mind. 

Now, boys, I have only to add that if I 
have omitted anything or have failed in 
making some things sufficiently clear, you 
have only to write to the office of the paper 
that_s0 many of you call “the jolly old 
‘B.O.P.’” 

[tHE END.] 


$0009.00 0 


No invertebrate plausible smirker ; 
But firm, yet withal sympathetic ; 

A patient untiring worker, 
Ever cheery, alert, energetic. 


In the dust of a kindlier age 
Lies the tomahawk buried for ever ; 
No more shall hostility rage 
*Twixt the taught and the tutor; for never 
Shall mortal be found to endeavour 
To promote such a signal disaster, 
As the friendly relations to sever 
Which now bind the boy to the master. 


The “ Ver; Quiet Corner! '—continued from last week. 
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Purple-faced Monkeys. 


Ss boys are born with an 
innate love for pets that 
nothing can daunt or over- 
come, and if they cannot 
lavish their affection on the 
thing they would, they make a pet of the 
first animated object that comes to hand, 
and devote to it all the care and atten- 
tion that it is in their nature to bestow. 
Thus I have heard of one fellow who kept a 
leech in a blacking-bottle, from which he 
would occasionally take it, allow it to feed 
from his arm, and, while it sucked his 
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blood, whistle to 
creature, and call 
“ Pretty Charley.” 

Well, I fancy the boy 
who would pet a monkey 
is pretty nearly as far gone 
as the proud possessor of 
the leech; but chacun a 
son gout, as a French boy 
would say—not that ces 
messieurs are, as a rule, so pet-smitten 
as their British compee though I have, 
now and then, known a young Parlez-vous 
who kept rabbits, or pigeons, or a canary- 
bird. But to return to our monkeys. The pair 
represented on our large plate(see next number) 
are among the handsomest of their race ; they 
are natives of Abyssinia and not very often 
imported, consequently they are dear and 
little likely to fall under the notice of 
ordinary boys. Their name does not even 
appear in the list of the London Zoological 
Society, so they may be dismissed with the 
remark that the “hand” consists of four 
fingers with a merely rudimentary thumb, 
hence the name “ Colobus,” by which they 
are known to scientists—Cdlobus guéreza, to 
give the creatures their full title. They are 
said to be particularly gentle, and to eat large 
insects as well as fruit, the monkey’s ordinary 
diet. 

The three animals at the top of the 
vignette are examples of the Entellus mon- 
key from India, where they are considered 
sacred by the Hindoos, and are sofamiliar and 
impudent that they become a nuisance to 
everybody else. The price of one of these 
animals at Mr. Cross’s emporium is about 
#2 10s., but specimens can be picked up for 
less occasionally, even for £1, which is quite 
as much as they are worth, seeing that they 
are mischievous and, unless when quite 
young, spiteful. Many are the tales told. of 
the pranks of these animals: how, presuming 
upon their deification by the Hindoos, they 
parade the streets, mixing on equal terms 
with the human inhabitants, and thieving 
everything they can lay their paws on; 
also how they dread a snake, and yet have 
sufficient cunning to steal on the sleeping 
reptile and crush its head with a stone, and 


Entellus, or Hoonuman Monkeys. 


SOME MONKEY PETS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 
By W. T. Gre 


NE, M.A., M.D., ETC. 


PART I. 

so on; yet it is not well to injure, or evento 
offend a monkey in those parts. So enthu- 
siastic naturalists or thoughtless “ griffs ” 
on the rampage for something to kill are 
hereby warned accordingly; for the natives, 
who will leave an infirm relative to perish 
from hunger and thirst, or the more merciful 
claws of the wild beasts, will be outraged in 
their tenderest feelings if a monkey is 
wounded or even molested. 

The lower group in the vignette represents 
a couple of Purple-faced monkeys, which also 
are unlikely to fall to the share of monkey- 
loving boys; they are natives of Ceylon, and 
sufficiently common there, but they are not 
frequently captured, and if found at all in 
confinement out of their native land, it is in 
zoological gardens, or possibly in a superior 
kind of travelling menagerie, but in private 
hands never—well, hardly ever. 

Still, if a boy wants a monkey there are 
plenty of the imps about, and, if he will have 
a moment’s patience, I shall have much 
pleasure in indicating a few of the more 
ordinary sorts, with one or more of which 
he may at all events begin his monkery. 

The Brown monkey, or Capuchin, can be 
recommended as a clean, nice little animal— 
for a monkey, When well treated he becomes 
very tame, and will repay the care bestowed 
upon him with confidence, more rarely with 
affection ; but he is constitutionally shy, not 
to say nervous, and once he has been 
terrified or ill-treated, it is a case—he had 
better be got rid of as soon as possible, for 
the sake of all concerned. A worm will 
turn when trodden on, and so will the most 
amiable monkey that ever was born. 

If any one wants to inquire about him 
under his scientific name, it is Cebus fatuel- 
lus ; he is a native of Guiana, and his price 
varies from a guinea to twenty-five shillings ; 
of his lodging and diet I shall treat further 
on. He bas a good many relations—for 
instance, the White-cheeked Capuchin, the 
Weeper Capuchin, the White-fronted, the 
White-throated, and the Smooth-headed 
Capuchin --but they are all less common than 
he is, and need not detain us here. 

Almost everyone knows the charming 
little Marmosets, scarcely as big as a squirrel. 


They really are dear little things, and, were 
it not for the sad fact that they are delicate 
and seldom live long in this country, they 
would be the most delightful of pets. They 
are perfectly harmless, very pretty, gentle 
and affectionate, and should be kept at least 
in pairs. Their long tails and the silky tufts 
of white hair that fringe their ears are very 
conspicuous, the former especially, being 
barred with alternate bands of white and 
greyish brown. The price of these little 
animals varies from 15s. to a pound each. 
They require a snug box with plenty of hay 
for sleeping in, and should be kept warm. 
The proper diet for them is biscuit, cooked 
Tice and potato, and ripe fruit; they will 


uGH not claimin, strict originality for 

the accompanying trick, I have reason 
to believe it is far from common. It is 
quite twenty years since I first became 
acquainted with it, and I have only revealed 
its “mysteries” to about half-a-dozen cronies. 
With these exceptions—and the “ exceptions ” 
they have made—I do not think many 
persons are capable of performing the 
trick; at least, I have never met anybody, 
neither have I known the most ’cute to 
execute it, though I have repeated the trick 
again and again. So I am of opinion it will 


interest my boy friends, and decidedly enable 
In return I must ask a 


them to score one. 


When you are asked “how it’s 
done,” tell your friends to buy the “ B.0.P.,” 
and see for themselves ! 

In the accompanying illustrations I have 


favour. 


aimed at “simplicity of comprehension” 
before artistic design. But if you carefully 
read my explanations, and minutely study 
the designs, I predict success—though not 
perhaps exactly at the first attempt. 

You must first procure your sister or 
younger brother, or, if not blessed with either, 
a@ chum, to act as assistant. Whichever is 
chosen, they must first be bound to secrecy 
by threats of direful penalties if they divulge 
what they see. But if you prefer keeping 
the trick to yourself, a couple of pegs ina 
door, about eighteen inches apart, will 
do very well for “thumbs.” I have illus- 
trated the trick as it should be performed. 

Now all this must seem very mysterious. 
Yet you may safely inform your audience 
there is nothing mysterious about it, though 
there is no mistake “the quickness of the 
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also eat cockroaches and grasshoppers with 
immense relish, and are fond of milk, which 
should be scalded and given in a clean 
earthenware pan of rather small! dimensions. 
A little sugar now and then may be per- 
mitted by way of a delicacy, and they are 
extremely partial to flies, which they 
catch very cleverly in their miniature 
“hands.” 

The Callithrix monkey is several times 
larger than a Marmoset. It is an African 
species, but one of the hardiest nevertheless. 
It is often spoken of as the Green monkey on 
account of the colour of its fur. The price 
is about 15s. apiece. 

The Diana monkey, so called on account of 


AN INGENIOUS RING TRICK. 


By Burnett Fauiow, 
Author of “An Ing.nious Bead Puztle,” ele. 


hand deceives the eye,’ so some dexterity 
ought to be acquired. Of course the audience 
will not believe you —it-never does! It is pos- 
sible you are even doubting me! SoI proceed. 

Procure a piece of moderately stout, smooth 
string, about a yard long. Tie the ends 
together by a secure knot; if in public, allow 
some person in the audience to supply the 
string and tie the knot—it may be satis- 
factory to them, and will not prove detri- 
mental to you. Then ask for a ring—not of 
an engaged young lady, as she may object to 
remove it! 

Now ask some one to volunteer for 
assistant. Pass the string through the ring, 


LH 


RH 


and loop each’end over your assistant’s 
thumbs, whose hands must be held in the 
position of fig. 1; but your string and ring 
will not yet appear as there shown. You 
then announce it is your intention to remove 
the ring from the string without removing 
either of the loops from your assistant’s 
thumbs. (In parenthesis I may here say 
that Rw and LH apply to the assistant’s 
right and left hands, and P Rr # to performer’s 
right hand, i.e. yourself. It has not been 
necessary to show the performer’s left hand.) 

Observe that the knot where the ends of 
the string are tied rests against your 
assistant’s right thumb, and that the ring is 
near it too. The positions of the knot and 
ring are shown at k H, fig. 1. Now toarrange 
the string as there shown. 

Place the forefinger of the right hand on 
the top piece of string, about midway between 
your assistant’s hands. Take the bottom 
string between the forefinger and thumb of 
the left hand, midway between your fore- 


CE 
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the crescentic line of white hair that 
ornaments its forehead, has, in spite of its 
name, a very masculine pointed white beard. 
Exclusive of tail, the Diana monkey is about 
eighteen inches in length, and sells for about 
£2 10s. apiece. The general colour of the 
body is brownish ash, darker at the extremi- 
ties. 

The Mona monkey is also a native of 
Western Africa. It has yellowish-white 
bushy side whiskers, but no beard. Its under 
parts are white, and the upper portions of 
the body rather dark brown, hands and ears 
flesh-coloured. The price of these monkeys 
is about #1 each. 

(To be continued.) 


finger which rests on the top string, and 
your assistant’s right thumb. To describe 
the movement which ensues is difficult, and 
you must endeavour to follow me closely. 
Pull the top string towards you with your 
right-hand forefinger ; at the same time pass 
the bottom string upward and over towards 
your assistant’s left thumb, upon which 
you must loop it against the sun. If you 
have understood me, the relative positions of 
ring, string, and hands will be as shown 
at fig. 1. Study this illustration carefully, 
so as to be sure you have it right before pro- 
ceeding to the next movement. 

On no account must you remove your right- 


+ hand forefinger from the loop it retains until 


I tell you. With your left hand pass the 
ring towards your assistant’s right thumb 
as far as it will go. Between the ring and 
his right thumb the string will be crossed. 
Carefully observe which is the top string. If 
you mistake it, you will spoil the trick. Take 
it between the forefinger and thumb of your 
left hand, and loop it on your assistant’s left 
thumb, also against the sun. Fig. 2 fully 
illustrates the relative positions. It will be 
observed that the string, by looping, has 
drawn your assistant’s hands closer together. 

It is now necessary to call your audience’s 
attention to the fact that, though you have 
placed loops upon your assistant’s thumb, 
you have not taken any loop of. Then tell 
him to close his thumbs and forefingers, 
“that there may be no deception,” and also 
to press his hands gently apart. Release 
the loop held by your right-hand forefinger, 
and give the ring a smart pull with your left 
hand—and that is how it’s done. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SrxrzenTH ANNUaL Sxxres.) 


= start this week our sixteenth annual 
series of competitions, and hope it may 
prove to all our readers even more than 
usually attractive. Of course, we repeat, as 
in other years, some of the old favourite 
subjects—by which we may be able to gauge 
the progress made by our elder friends, and at 
the same time afford competitors unsuccessful 
on previous occasions yet another chance. It 
should ever be remembered by aspirants to 
literary, art, or mechanical success, that 
local admirers, especially if relatives, are not 
always the safest or best judges of one's 
capabilities ; and it should prove helpfu! in 
every way to have one’s work tested by com- 
petent authorities, side by side with that of 
others of one’s own age resident in all parts 
of Great and Greater Britain. 

As we mentioned last year, it must, we 
would fain hope, be abundantly clear to 
every reader that these prize competitions 
inaugurated by the Box’s Own Parga, and so 
successfully continued for fifteen years, are 
in many respects unique and worthy of the 
fullest confidenc2. For one thing, all the 
Prizes offered, and more, are really awarded. 
Then, despite the expense and trouble in- 
volved, “ entrance fees,” specious but decep- 
tive “ baits ” for securing new readers, and 
all the rest of the now well-known machinery, 
mostly imported from the United States, 
and eagerly worked by second-class and 
catch-penny publications, have from the 
first been scrupulously avoided. Further, 
our competitions have never approached 
in any way that first cousin to gambling, 


tae lottery; but the awards are bond 
fide, and made most carefully, wholly in the 
interests of the competitors and gcod work 
—merit, and merit alone, winning the day. 
Hence one need not be surprised to find 
that our Certiricates are widely accepted 
in their own line, as are those, say, of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or the 
College of Preceptors, in theirs; and many 
a boy has obtained his first step on the 
ladder of success by being able to produce 
the signed testimony of the Editor of our 
world-wide favourite boy’s paper. 

We would repeat here an old caution, with 
a view of rendering correspondence on the 
part of competitors quite unnecessary—thut 
should there ever be any doubt as to our 
exact meaning in the announceiment of sub- 
jects, readers will be quite safe in following 
their own judgment in the matter. Our 
one object in offering the Prizes and select- 
ing the subjects being to help competitors, 
they may be quite sure we should not allow 
any deserving worker to suffer because of a 
mere accidental misunderstanding. The 
rules and conditions must, however, of 
course, be strictly adhered to. All the sub- 
jects are equally open to every bond fide 
reader, irrespective of sex or nationality, 
within the ages specified; so that any or 
every reader may, if so disposed, try IN ALL 
THE comPETITIoNs. The right to modify or 
even withhold the Prizes, if in any subject 
there should be no suitable competition, is of 
course reserved by the Editor, whose decision 
is in all cases final. 


I. Design and Construction. 
Prizes—Two Guineas, 


We offer Prizes of the value of Tiro Guineas for the 
best Model of & Rabbit Hutch enitable for a pair of 
bunnies, Soale and material optional. Competitors 
will be judged in two classes, the Junior Division 
taking ull uzex up wo 16, nud the Senior from 16 to 24. 

(The last day Jor sending in is December 30, 1893.) 


II. A Pocket-Knife Competition. 
Prizes—Tuo Guineas, 


We offer a Prize of at least Two Guineas (which we 
many increase if neels be) for the best articles -to be 
judged alike as to workmanship and ingenuity—pro- 
duced wholly by means of a pocket-knite and common 
pine or other soft-grained wood, Open equally to al 
readers up to 24 years of uge. 

[The last day Jor sending in ts January 31, 1894.) 


III. Music. 


Prizes—Three Guincas, 


Once again we offer, as during many previous years, 
Prizes for the best musical setting, with organ or 
pinnoforte accompaniment, of any of the verses appear- 
ing in our last volume (Vol. xv.), or in the Extra 
Summer and Christmas Parts of 1893. There will be 
two classcx only (not iucluding the “ Over-ave™ class), 
the Junior embracing all ages up to 18, and the Senior 
from 18 to 24. 

[The tust day for sending in is February 28, 1694.) 


IV. Handwriting. 


Prites—Three Guineas. 


Asa really gool legible handwriting is becoming in- 
creasingly appreciated, especially in commercial life, 
and is not always taught and recognised ag it ought wo. 
be at our Public Scheols, we Lave again selected it as a 
subject, and offer Prizks of the value of Three Guinews 
for the best copy of the First Psalm (Bible Version). 
We do not limit the style of writing to any one class, 
whether the commercial, the corresponding, or the legal, 
but no extra marks are allowed for ornamentation, in 
the way of fancy initials, ete. 

Competitors wi:l he taken in three classes—the 
Junior Division embracing all ages up to 14; the 
Middle Division, all ages from 14 to 14; and th 
ll ages from 18 to 24, with the usual “ Over-age vl 

[The last day for sending in is March 31, 1894.) 


V. Wood-Carving and Design. 
Prizes—Four Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to the value of Four Guineas for the 
best specimens, judged alike as to worknanship, 
Deauty, and utility, of the following articles: A 
Hanging Letter-rack : a Table-uapkin Ring; and « 
Brewl Platter. Upen equally wo readers of all ages up 


to 24, 
[The lust day for sending in ts April 30, 1894.) 


VI. Illuminating. 
Prizes —Five Guiness, 


‘We once more repeat this subject. for this class of 
competition, experience proves, is always popular with 
our readers.” We offer now Piuzix amounting to AYce 
Guineas for the best illumination (in oils or water-colours) 
of the competitor's favourite Old Testament promise. 
Kither the Authorisel or Revised Version may be fol- 
lowed. Competitors will be divided into classes according 
to age. They are not prohibited from using purchawd 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their own, 
and, other things being equal, the preference will be 
given to original work throughout, ‘The size, material, 
ete., are left to the choice of cumpetirors. 

{The last day jor snding in ts May 51, 1894.) 


| Coes 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gogpon Sranues, c.i., M.D., 


Our New Yrar. Eheu! fugaces labuntur annt, That 
is a morselof Latin, my lails, but the price of the “ Boy's 
Own Paper” will not be increased in cousequence. Of 
course vou know what the words mean, The fleeting 
years glide quickly by. When writing the Doings for 
the Month commencing a new volume, I always feel 
just  tritle sentimental Why, it surely caunot be a 
year, a whole year, since I sat here in my caravan 
writing the Doings for last November! But it is; aad 
Eheu! how little is the good any of us have done, aud how 
much the evil in that time ! Our progress towards the 

Light has not been #0 speelly as we promised ourselves 
{t would he. But this Is not going to hopelessly dis- 
courage us, So let us make uew resolutious and try 
again, 

There wasagrent man dicd less than twenty years 
ago, great man in more respects than one, for uot 
only was hean eminent divine, but he was a fine hand- 
some fellow that you could not have helped admiring. 
His name was Norman McLeod. You know those 
lines of Coleridge's that are so oftentimes quoted : 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both grest and small. 

For the dear God who loveth us 
ie made and loves them all.” 


Well, I think one simple sentence of Norman McLeott’s 
deserves quoting quite as often: “I would give 
nothing for that man or womau’s religion whose cat or 
dog is none the better for it.” 

Try to remember that, boys, and now let me wish 
you a happy “B.O.P." new year and procced to busi- 
ness, We will meet again I trust in the Christmas 
Number, when I shall try to teach some of you how to 
be healthy and ha-py and wise. 


Tux Poutrny RUN.--Do fowls pay to keep? This is 
@ question which crops up periodica'ly in the press, 
and about which there is a deul of senseless discussion, 
Old retired gentlemen or ladies, witha “Lit of money” 
and nothing to do, may mange to make fowis just pay 
their way and a little over — But then time is money 
to most of us, anden swarm of fowls take adeul of 
looking after. On the other hand, at farms or inu 
yards where there is a deal of waste stuff lying about, 
‘and where s small tlock of hens may literully look 
after themselves, the owner's duty being merely to 
gather the eggs, then, of course, fowls do pay. But in 
towus it is quite different. You can't keep a hen ina 
hat box. She won't thrive without a certain amount 
of liberty, without gravel uoder her feet and growing 
green fuod with all the wealth of fnsect food that such 
contains, She will either get fat and not lay, or yet 
thin aud pole and paralysed. But supposing you 
can give a few fowls, say five hens and o cock, 
the necessnries of thelr life. even in a hum)le way, 
and supposing yon have househokl scraps #0 that 
you don’t have to buy much else except a little corn or 
mai: upposiny also that you can devote some time 
every day to seeing to their comfort, then by all means 
goin for fowls Hints on fowl-house building I must 
defer for another month. 

You're not going to make your fortune, lad, at this 
fancy, but you will learn business habits if you go the 
right ‘way to work. Why, Ican assure you that the 
keeping of a poultry run, {f you do it as I would have 
you to, te a liberal education in iteelf. 

Let me here remind fathers and uncles that they can 
do better than give their boys a fancy, I do not 
suppoee many of our readers go in for showing. They 
never tell me if they do. This is the show mon:h, 
however. 


Tue Pruros Lort.—For Pigeon Doings real Sep- 
tember and October. Doves ought to be a fancy more 
with girls than with boys, and avery pretty fancy it is. 
‘The birds are usually kept in large wicker cages, but a 
pretty little house with open front is much nicer, and. 
can be made very ornamental. It cau stand out of 
doors all winter if paiuted and placed in « sheltered 
corner. but you should take care to put a curtain of 
sacking in frout on frosty nights, Doves, like all birds 
or beasts that suffer life, must have sunshine and fresh 
air. The bigger the dove aviary the better. Well, if I 
thought that boys’ sisters took an interest in doves I 
should continue the subject next month, and give 
much more useful informativu about them. We 8! 
see. 


Tae Aviary.—All will be quiet here, the cares of 
matrimony have long since «dropped from the feathered 
shoulders of the brieling birds. They are enjoying 
their oftum cum dignitate. The singing bird or pet is, 
I trust, in fine form and fettle. No doubt you see 
well to his comfort. Norman McLeod's words apply as 
much to the canary as to the cat, so don’t forget his 
dally drop of water, hit seed, gravel, and morsel of fresh 
green food, If you do #0, and if you cover him up on 
rrosty nights, you may be excnsed for believing that 
that sweet thrilling song of his 1s a lilt of gratitude to 
you and you aloue. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
NOVEMBER. 


Meanwhile, if you are going in for breeding next 
ry 


season, now is the thine to get @ book and study. 
just as well, if not better, collect and study the 


tl 

capital articles in buck volumes of the “ B.O.P. 

Tre Ranpirny.—I always hesitate to tell my rabbit 
boys to take their hutchea indoors at the end of the 
season, fearful lest the bunnies be placed away in some 
dark corner and wo be deprived of light and fresh air. 
They neal these quite as much in winter as in summer, 
Why even a toadstool will uot thrive without light and 
air. So keep the hutches out of doors till the weather 
gets bul and cold, and if you take my alvice and wish 
Nour rabbita wel, you will often ow fue days ull the 
winter through wke the hutches out of dvors for a 


spell. 
Tue Kexxeu—The more comfortable you can make 
your dog's kennel now the better, for the nights are cold 


and long and the weather is sure to be inclement. Tue 
-bedding must be changed whenever it is damp or 
musty, and the floor beneath well cleane! out. Behave 
aga Christian towards your dog. In imagination pat 
yourself in his place. Never beat or thrash a dog, for 
an upliftel finger or frown, or a word, will often be far 
more effective, and your pet will not’ think you harsh 
andunkind, I often meet young lwlies in the street 
strutting along with a tiny dog and a huge great whip. 
It seems very ridiculous, but T suppose they carry the 
terrible instrument of flagellation just for show, and 
wouldn't hit their pets for a gold ring. Girls like 
to put a bit of side on sometimes, don't ther, boys? 


OvR GANDENa.—It is the season for reugh-ligging 
ground. Weeds now begiu to grow wonderful and die 
as the poet mys about the stars of morning ; but some 
are capable of seeding yet in fine weather, #0 keep the 
hoe well at work. It'is well to get through ag much 
garden work in November as posible. ‘The borders at 
all events may be kept trim, and the walks, Hedges 
should aleo be trimmed. Dead teaves rhould be raked 
away and all ravbish burned, Ashes, you know, help 
to make wouderfully good manure. 

As to the window boxes, unless you can transplant 
some green stuff tuto them you Wout have much 
show; but you can be making new boxes, and don't 
forget that the rough bark of some trees is almost as 
pretty as cork, aud you can get it for nothing ut any 
wood yard. 


II.—Natural History. 
By Rev. Tazopore Woop, ¥.£.8. 


I, Octpoon Work.—There is not very much of this 
to be done in November, Syuirtels, bats, dormice, 
hedgehogs, and reptiles are all slumbering as soundly 
‘as the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; the autumn mi- 
grants have all settled down, so that one has no longer to 
be thinking about dates of arrival ; of insects there are 
next to none to be had ; and not eveu the most dilizent 
of botanists will succeed in finding a dozen different 
plants in blossom. ‘The entomologist, of course, may 
dig for pupe ; and, indeed, he should ,ose no opportu- 
nity of doing #0, for if he is to meet with any success he 
must be beforehand with the mole, whom oftentimes 
he will feel iuclined to execrate as heartily as ever the 
Jacobites blessed him. And if he cares about beetles— 
which, let me tell him, are quite as beautiful as buttertlies 
and moths, and about three times as iuteresting—he can 
hunt for them at the roots of trees, under the sods 
beneath an old wall, in the loose rubbish at the bottoms 
of haystacks, and in long, feathery moss. But beyond 
this there is very little for him to do, and he had better 
accept the inevitable, and make up bis mint to wait as 
patiently ag may be until the warm days of spring roaze 
nature again into active life. 


II. Ixpoor Work.—Boys with a love for natural 
history, and especia'ly for entomology, are continually 
writing to ask me about the various implements neces- 
sary for their pursuit, So I am going, during the win- 
ter mouths, to devote the greater part of this column to 
hints and suggestions about entomological apparatus, 
and the management of collectious, chiedy with the 
view of helping those who are begiuning the study of 
insect life, and have not very much money to lay out 
with the dealers. 

Store-bo.res,—These I am afraid must be bought. Of 
course, insects may be kept for u time in a makeshift 
box ; but, putting aside the difficulty of lining it pro- 
perly with cork, and papering it afterwards, the mites 
are sure to get in before loug, and work havoc with your 

. treasured specimens. Cooke, of 30 Museum street, 
London, w.c., will supply you with excellent boxes at 
four ani five shillings apiece. Personally I prefer the 
lutter size. Before purchasing vee that the wood has 
not split, and that the upper aud lower parta fit evenly 
and closely together. Keep them in adry room, but not 
near a tire ; and it is best to stand them upon end. Ou 
the upper part of the box you can either paint a num- 
ber, or, better still, attach a label descriptive of the con- 
tents. ‘Thus, if your box contains moths, you can label it 


LEPIDOPTERA 
SMERINTHUS— 
ZEUZERA 


while on 8 box of bectles the inscription may ran 


| COLEOPTERA 
CRO wUS ! 


and 0 on. 

You will want some strong-smelling substance to 
keep out the mites. For this purpose camphor is gene 
Tal y used, I don't wuch like it m: 
a tendency after a time to get deposited on the wings of 
the insects ; but it has the merit ot being cheap. ‘The 
usual plan is to wrap up a good-sized 
of muslin, and pin it ina corner of the box. If youcau 
afford it, use nuphthaline instead. Price in the puri- 
fied form, of any druggist, 1. per ounce. I ure it in all 
my own boxes, and have never had any trouble with 
mites siace I first iutroduced it, ‘The best way of using 
it is to get a number of snail, flat cardbvard pill-boxes 
(your friend the druggist will supply you with a dozen 
for ubout three-halfpence), bore a uumber of smallish 
holes through the lid of each, fll with naphthaline. and 
piu a couple firmly down in the corners of cach box. 
After aix mouths or so, the naphthaline will want renew- 
ing. This plan entails a certain amount of trouble ; but 
the ravages of mites in an unprotected case are so dis- 
axtrous that the certainty of keeping tiem at bay is 
well worth the inbonr and expense, 

Labelling.—Y oii need not trouble about this at first ; 
but after your collection has attained to a respectable 
size it 1s almost indispensable, You can get a label 
list, printed on one side only, for a shilling. The paper 
ie fuirly stiff, and ought not to curl up; Int if there is 
any doubt upon the subject, paste it on thin cardbeurd, 
and keep unler pressure until dry. Nothing looks 
worse than a lot of curly libele, Cut the labels out. 
neatly, aud fasten them in place with “ minikin " pins, 
which are gold by drapers in papers of 40U for twopence. 

The system of labelling is very simple. The name 
of the family comes at the head of each family, and 
the name of the genus at the head of each genus; but 
the name of the species at the cnd of the eeries. 
Thus butterflies may be labelled iu this way, 


| VANESSIDA |{ 
VANESSA 


(Space for Series.) 


and motlia, 


| SPHINGIDE | 
| SPHINX 


(Space for Series.) 
| LIGUSTRI | 


Be careful to keep your rows straight, and to pase the 
pin through the centre of cach Inbel. If you can 
afford the space, leave room in their proper order for 
those insects which you do not possess, so that if you 
afterwards obtain them their places will be ready 
waiting, aud you will not have to trouble about re- 
arrangement. But this means a somewhat large expen- 
diture in the matter of boxes. My own British beetles, 
for instauce, occupy twenty-eight five-shilling boxes ; 
and I do not keep long series either. 

Forceps.—These are necessary for fastening down the 
lubels, as wellas for pinning insects into their places. 
Most collectors use the entomological forceps sold 
specially by the dealers for this purpose ; but I have 
never been able to do anything with them myself, 
Their great drawback is that they have to be held 
between the first finger and the thumb, so that one 
obtains no real grip, while they are very liable to slip. 
In their place Lalways use a puir of “long-nosed pliers,” 
which cost one shilling, and last for ever. There is a 
little kuack in holding ‘them, but it is easily learned. 
The thumb and first finger hold the instrument between 
them just where the biades and handies join; one 
handle lies in the palm of the hand, and the other 
between the fingers, the second finger being inside, and 
the third and fourth outside, Held in this position, the 
whole power of the hand can be exerted if necessary, 
while the gain in firmness and steadiness is immense. 
The blades are alightly grooved for half an inch or so 
at the tips, so that there is no danger of their slipping 
down the pin. 

‘Arrangement.—Wheu the sexes differ, ma'esare always 
placed first and females next ; not alternately. Varicties 
come last, In selecting examples for a ser! the best. 
specimens should of course be chosen, with the widest 
poseidie range of size and marking. Tie length of a 
series will depend upon the character «f the insect, 
and also upon the space at your command. As a 
general rale, with non-variable species, tour examples 
(two of each sex) will be quite sufficient. Of those 
which are very inconstant in markin:. ench ar the 
“tiger,” and “magpie,” some enthusiastic collectors 
keep a whole caseful ! 
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Correspondence. 


*," With the December part of the “ B.O.P.”” our customary Cuntstmas Numner will be issued, price 6d. All our readers should 
make a” special effort to iecare a copy early, as it som runs out of print, and cannot be reproduced. It is not included in the 
« Annual,” and thus, if not obtained now, cannot be procured at all. 


NoTIcE TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—1. No charge trhaterer 
the use of this column, but only matters of 
ENERAL interest, that may be answered pro bono 
n receive attention. 2, Noansucer cin possibly 
appear under a month, 3. Answers are never sent by 
post, the enclosing of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. To reply to all in that way would be 
quite impossible, and it is not fair to make exceptions. 
We need scarcely say that we make every effort to assist 
“our boys" in this column, but many letters must neces- 
sarily have to go unanswered, chiefly for the following 
reasons—some questions are frivolous, and others havs 
been answered over and over again, only the writers will 
not take the trouble to refer bac! 
teould require a column or more of space to deal with, 
and so they are often put carefully aside for treatment 
by a special article at earliest opportunity. 


other questions again 


W. TnevemEy.—Your coin is a “grace- 
Jess florin,” it has no D.G. on it. There 
was only one issue, that of 1849, and if 
in anything like fair preservation it is 
worth from three to four shillings. 

A. CAPs > person living per- 
‘manently in a foreign State can enter 
our Volunteers as “an honorary mem- 

What would be the use of it? 


Such-and-such Regiment,” is a sufficient 
postal address. 


E, Mawrox.—Veneering on a 


your bookcase of th 
it will be muet 
and it will be genuine. 


WovuLp-bk Antisr.—It does not much matter 
ink yon use providing there is no blue in it ; in fact 
for process work a iittle yellow mixed with the ink 
is an improvement if you want an intense black. 
Use thick paper or thin’ board. 

SILVER WulsTL¥.—We are glad to hear that the 
Own Paper " 
Ships; but we do not think much of your ¢ 
gram. It is not systematic enough. 


A Lanpsacay.—The men in the 
mostly the sons of the boatmen along the coast ; 
very few of them have beeu to sea on | vor 
It ‘you apply to the Secretary of Trinity House 
‘Tower Aill, you can obtain full particulars as to the 
age and qualifications 

A. W. NorMay.—*Through the Da 
eleventh volume ; “The Middie 
in the tenth, 


was in the 


ADMIn —They are not all nati Mr. Hewett w 
born at Taunton, but Mr. I H. Pala 
instance, is a Lancastrian by birth. He was born nt 
over-Sanids on May 27, 1870. So wit 
born at Ealing in 
and Walter Hearne 
born in Buckinghamshire, Of the others you 
name the most noticeable are A. Ward (who is a 
Yorkshireman by birth); Mold from Northampton- 
shire, Lohmann from Middlesex, Bean from Notting- 
hamshire, and Humphreys from Harapshire. 


C. Horpern.—The bugle call of the Black Watch is on 
page 39 of the “Trumpet and Bugle Sounds.” The 
Black Watch are now the Royal Highlanders, Ist 
battalion, 


The Champions of the Kremlin” can only 

be had in serial form in the “ Boy's Own Paper.” 

Vreris.—Yon should get an introduction to an nnder- 
writer. Your friends might mauage this through 
their bankers. 


N 


20300 


Apwestve.—1. The common labels are coated with 
mixture said to be made by macerating 5 parts 

‘of good glue in 20 parts of water for 24 hours, and 
then adding 20 parts of rock candy and 3 parts of 
gum arabic. Ll keep 


, ete. 
ir best plan would be to write 
tohim, Why not send him a 
similar letter? We wish you 
sitece 


ext.—We will only be respon- 
ble for the measurements we 
give. It is not depth and 
length you can vary, but depth 
aud breadth, 


NeFs.—N ‘onstantly being made and 
1 ones r Red-hot Poker used to be a 
toma. it is now a Kniphojla; the Cape hyacinth 
a Hyacinthus, it is now a Galtonia; the China 
rused to be a Callistemma, it is now a Callistephus, 
But what is there in a name? 


J. 8. AND GOING To SEA.—Go to the Mei 
Office. The watehman | will teil 
you where it is. When you get to th ice do not 
dawdle about outside, but go straight in and look 
out for a man with B. om his cap—which means 
Board of Trade—ask him what to do, and li ill 
pass you on to the superintendent. 


ntile Marine 


OLD Mostuny.—l. You s 
ing him from 


ould write to the Sec 
whom the nomination is r 
id then apply as directed. 2. You would pre 
i some one in your own neighbourhood quite as 
competent to teach you as any of the p 

name. 


Noy-Onsenvant.—Train yourself to notice the points 
in which things differ from each other and not so 
much those in which they resemble each other, 
Remember that no two things are exactly alike, and 
do not rest satisfied until you have proved it. 


H. A. Anmirace,—It would not pay you to advertise 

your back numbers for sale in our wrapper, as the 
cost of the advertisement would be too great. You 
should try something cheap, like * Exchange aud 
Mart.” 


Norick To Con- 
TRIBUTORS.—AN 
manuscripts in- 
tended for the 


Boy's Ows 
PAPER shonld ls 
adilressed to the 


Editor, 56 Pater- 
noster Row, and 
must hace the 
name and ndire 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE ‘TITLE 
OF ‘THE MS, must be gicen, Writers are 
recommended to keep copies of their MSS., 
miscellaneous contributions especially 
being sent in too great numbers to be re- 
turned unless stamps are sent to cover postage, The 
Editor cannot in any case undertake to correcpond re 
garding uninvited MSS, nor can he be responsible Jor 
length of detention or accidental loss, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publi= 
cation of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religions Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. Re~ 
publication by authors on their own account must be 
the sulyect of special arrangement, 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 
A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Greorce B. Perry, 


Author of “Oa Board the Bondicea,” etc., ele. 


CHAPTER V.—THE UPRISING OF THE "PEOPLES. 

F had been a great day for the “ Woonsocket Wideawakes.”’ Though the new 

President had been inaugurated, and the last excuse for the appearance of these 

political warriors had almost passed away, their organisation had been retained. 

In common with many others of their kind, the members of the company feared 
trouble, and their fears were realised at last when the blow was struck at Sumter. 


“In resenting this insult to the flag, you cry the doom of slavery. 
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It is the commonest, and one is forced 
to admit the cheapest, kind of latter-day 
Fourth of July and Memorial day oratory 
in the Northern States of the Union to 
say that no such uprising of a people was 
ever known. German and French history 
easily belie the assertion ; and were it not 
that your true American hates nothing so 
much as a comparison at any point with 
Great Britain, unless he is permitted to 
draw it himself, it might be added that 
the Volunteer movement of 1859 in the 
mother-country was as significant in its 
expression of patriotism and devotion to 
the cause of freedom. 

It does not detract, however, from the 
real patriotism which dictated the risi 
to add, that no conception of the awh 
struggle that was to follow entered into 
the minds of the enthusiastic supporters 
of the flag who, on the news of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, literally besieged the 
authorities for permission to volunteer ; 
or, as in the case of the ‘“ Woonsocket 
Wideawekes,” simply sought to transform 
themselves into a military body. 

Therefore, in response to President 
Lincoln’s first call for 75,000 troops, the 
company of which Ben Burnett was a 
meimbr volunteered in a body, and being 
under perfect organisation, waited scarce 
long enough to change their name to the 
“Woonsocket Minute Men,’ in imitation 
of the Revolutionary Militia, who held 
themselves in readiness at any moment 
for a call. 

Governor Sprague, of the little State of 
Rhode Island, was fully equal to the 
emergency. As if by magic, double the 
number required of Rhode Island sprang 
into being, and in common with other 
companies, equally prompt, from Massa- 
chusetts and the other Northern States, 
departed for the camp. 

en Burnett was not yet sixteen, but 
his enthusiasm was as great as any of the 
other members of the “ Minute Men.” 
To his earnest entreaties Stephen Burnett 
and his wife yielded at last, stipulating 
only that Colonel Somerville, the one-time 
marshal and slave-catcher, should give 
his consent. 

That consent was readily obtained. 
Ben's appearance justified the inference 
that he was much older. For a reason 
that will hereafter appear the date of his 
birth was one that could not be deter- 
mined, and eighteen might be as near the 
truth as sixteen as far as either party 
knew. 

It was on Saturday night that the news 
of the firing on the fort was received in 
Woonsocket. It flew from one to the 
other with inconceivable rapidity. In less 
time than it takes to tell it, it seemed as 
if the whole town was ablaze with excite- 
ment. Bodies of men paraded the streets 
bearing the Stars and Stripes before 
them. 

Standing before the Town Hall, they 
noted the Selectmen watching the move- 
ments of their fellow-citizens with an 
eagerness not unmixed with anxiety. 
There were men in town who had not 
only sneered at the idea of war, but had 
declared that there was no warrant of law 
to prevent the Southern States from se- 

ing. In the excitement of the moment 
it might have gone hard with them had 
the people remembered their now factious 
opposition. Even in the land of loud- 
mouthed liberty, and which has the as- 
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surance to claim a monoply of free speech, 
it is sometimes dangerous to be in a small 
minority and talk very freely. 

As they neared the hall, a great cry rose 
up from the crowd, as if they sought to 
express their feeling to the Selectmen. 

“They have fired on the flag! They 
have fired on Sumter!" 

“Glory to God!" shouted a voice in 
reply, and an angry cry arose from the 
people below the window at which Grand- 
father Burnett was standing. His tall, 
erect form seemed yet more tall and 
stately as he stepped to the little verandah 
in front of the window and faced the people. 

“T say, Glory to God! The hour has 
come. Through the recklessness of the 
South the expiation of the nation's sin is 
at last possible. In resenting this insult 
to the flag, you cry the doom of slavery. 
The hour of redemption draweth nigh!" * 

There were a few voices in the crowd 
that responded to the old man’s fervid 
remarks with a shout of “ Down with the 
slaveholders!" But the cry was drowned 
in one mighty shout that bespoke the unity 
of all political parties of the North: “ The 
flag; the Union for ever!" 

All night long, and all Sunday, the same 
excitement filled the town. From every 
pulpit thundered forth the patriotic im- 
pulse, and there were meetings in the 
evening how: gathered no one seemed to 
know, but all made up of eager, excited 
crowds, and all dominated by the same 
spirit. 

It is no wonder that in less than forty- 
eight hours after President Lincoln's call 
for troops, issued on that memorable 
Sunday, April 15, 1861, that 200 men of 
Woonsocket left their homes for Wash- 
ington, joined at Providence and other 
points by recruits from all the towns of 
that busy little State. Hundreds more 
had been disappointed ; it was impossible 
to accept the eager offers of all that were 
willing. 

So well had the time been spent since 
the election that the regiment under 
Colonel Somerville, though nondescript 
in the variety of its uniforms, and poorly 
armed at best, was one of the most pro- 
ising that left the New England States 
for the national capital. 

The little farmhouse of Stephen Bur- 
nett had, as we have seen, its full measure 
of the prevailing excitement. There was 
no necessity for the telegram from Kansas 
to say that Bob Burnett and his brother 
Joe, with the Militia company they had 
served in, had offered their services to the 
President. Nothing else could be expected, 

haps even had been desired, by those 
left at the farm. And now the youngest 
was to depart—-the boy Ben, the last of 
the flock, and, though not of their blood, 
as dear, perhaps, as any. 

For though for nearly ten years the lad 
had held the place of a younger son to 
Stephen Burnett he was not of their own. 
A glance at the dark, swarthy features of 
the lad would have confirmed any doubt 
of his lack of kinship with the Saxon yeo- 
man and his wife. Nevertheless, he had 
grown up with them, till he had become 
almost bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh, he yielding readily all love 
and respect to those who had treated him 
a8 @ younger son. 

“Tt's right I should tell you this, Ben,” 


© A fact. Cincinnati, 1831. 


said Stephen, as they sat together for the 
last time before the rally of the “ Minute 
Men” for their departure. ‘In the pro- 
vidence of God we may not see each other 
again. I don’t say this to dishearten 

“No, no, sir,” said Ben. “The boys 
seem to think that there will be no war 
after all; that when the Southerners see 
how determined the le of the North 
are, they will drop all thought of fight- 
ing.” 

3 Don’t you believe it,” said Grand- 
father Burnett ; “ this will be no Militia 
picnic. This is no Dorr war®* against a 
few ill-advised and ill-armed men. It 
will be a mighty struggle for the mastery ; 
a fight between good and evil; the very 
Armageddon of the nation, and one which 
wil” 


Stephen Burnett laid a restraining hand 
on his father's arm. He was of the 
same opinion as the old man, but had no 
intention of dwelling on the subject just 
then. 

“Tt will be a sore struggle, Ben,” he 
said, “ despite your ideas of an easy time. 
At any rate there is danger and difficulty 
to be met. You are manly enough to 
meet the first ;: you are equal to the other. 
I have confidence in you, Ben.” 

“ Thank you. sir.” 

“ And yet I am running away from the 
subject. ‘To ine you have been a son, and 
I have been to you as a father——" 

“The kindest and best of fathers; and 
I owe you more than I can ever repay to 
you, my mother.” 

He held the hand of the worthy farmer's 
wife in his as he spoke, and a kiss from 
Mrs, Burnett repaid him for his grateful 
words, 

“And yet, as you know, though you 
know little but that, you are no son of 
mine, not even by adoption ; for I have 
always objected to do that which might 
operate against the claims of others who 
had more right to you than we had. 

“You know only that I found you in 
Providence—a little waif, picked up near 
a street door, and carried to the police sta- 
tion in hope that your parents might be 
found. How that none came to claim 
you, and that, rather than vou should go 
to the poor-house, your mother—Mrs. 
Burnett——" 

“Say mother. please,” entreated Ben. 

“Your mother took you to her home, 
and to her heart very soon.” 

“God bless you, sir, for all your kind- 
ness to me!” 

“You have well repaid it, Ben; no son 
of mine—and I am right proud of my boys 
—has done better than you, and I have 
loved you as my own son. But others 
may have a better claim. I must go on. 

“ There was no one to give the slightest 
clue to your parentage—you were too 
young ¢ to reeollect much.” 

“Only the slight recollection of sailing 
in a big ship, with a coloured man taking 
care of me, and of being pushed into a 
house through a window. It seems to 
me like a dream, though; perhaps it is. 
I have thought of it lately myself, and 
when I connect the circumstances, I am 
afraid that I am merely giving way to 


authorities, under the lewlership of one Dorr, a lawyer, 
iu 1837. This was suppressed, after a blvodiess cai. 
paizu, in a harmless battle in which no blood was 
spilt, ‘known in the anals of Rhode Island as the 
~ Battle of Chepatchet.” 


my imagination, or that I was only 
dreaming.” 

“ Never mind; go on.” 

“There is very little, sir; but it seems 
to connect itself with the window, a very 
small one, and then of opening a door. 
Then I seem to fancy there was a 
fight; but I don’t remember anything 
more.” 

“That is all,” broke in Mrs. Burnett; 
“the slightest possible clue, except that 
you were dressed in dirty rags—and they 
were very dirty ones, Ben ; but they were 
remains of good material—and there is a 
petticoat, or its remains, with a silk mark 
on it, a monogram of ‘B’ or ‘R’ and 
‘W.’ That's why we called you ‘ Ben,’” 
she said. 

“ Very little of a clue to work on, Ben,” 
said Stephen Burnett, “if you set out to 
find your parents. I have done my duty 
in this matter, though, that no mistake 
may arise. But in all respects you are 
my son, and as if you were I give my 
consent; nay, I bid you go, as I would 
myself if the duties 0 home were not 
more urgent. Our prayers, our hope, our 
love, our best wishes, are with you, Ben. 
God bless you, my boy! If there is a 
father living from whom you have been 
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estranged, he can never be more ta you 
than I have sought to be.” 

“ And as you have been,’’ sobbed Ben; 
for he had lost control of himself as ho 
thought of the affection and care with 
which he had been surrounded. ‘ You 
have been a good father to me.” 

“ And now, we bid you go to your duty, 
as becomes a man. You are called to it 
earlier than I should have wished, but I 
have yielded to your desires. Give un- 
grudging respect to orders, grumbling as 
little as you can; bear up against little 
troubles, for they are harder to bear than 
the big ones; and remember, if you come 
to blows, that a soldier's duty is to fight to 
the last extremity, but never to hate his 
adversary.” 

“That's right," interposed the old man. 
“It’s good old Yorkshire talk, and such 
as I like to hear. No holding back; no 
hesitation when the time comes to strike ; 
no striking when a man’s down. And 
fear the face of no man—have no fear in 
your heart but the fear of God; and in 
His name go forth to battle for the right, 
and for the liberty of an oppressed people. 
The Lord God of Israel keep thee safe!" 

The old man placed his hands on the 
boy’s head as he muttered this benediction, 


(To Le continued.) 


and the tears coursed down his aged 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Burnett was not even s0 self- 
controlled. She roeked herself to and fro, 
her capacious apron thrown over her head 
to hide her tears. * ‘Think of us at home, 
Ben, praying for your safety; for this 
must be your home always. God bless 
you, and good-bye !"” 

At this instant a drum-beat from the 
street attracted their attention, and the 
lad sprung to his feet. 

He kissed his foster-parents, and then 
rushed out into the street, joining others 
who like himself bore on their faces, with- 
out shame to their manhood, the evident 
marks of the pain of parting. 

And so in many a thousand homes, on 
peaceful farms, in crowded cities, the 
young manhood of the country hastened 
to respond to the nation's caH, and went 
to their holy sacrifice with tears and 
benedictions, and messages of hope and 
love. 

North end South alike. In one grand 
unity of nature Northern and Southern 
mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts 

ve up their dearest and best —thousands, 

ike Rachel, dooined henceforth to mourn, 
“ because they were not.” 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


By Juies VERSE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gort," * The Clipper of the Clouds,” 


IRAVELLERS used to land at Mikhailov, 
a little port at the end of the Trans- 
caspian line; but ships of moderate 
tonnage hardly had water enough there to 
come alongside. On this account, General 
Annenkof, the creator of the new railway, 
the eminent engineer whose name will 
frequently recur in my narrative, was led 
to found Uzun Ada, and thereby con- 
siderably shorten the crossing of the Cas- 
pian. The station was built in three 
months, and it was opened on May 8, 
1886. 

Fortunately I had read the account 
given by Boulangier, the engineer, relating 
to the prodigious work of General Annen- 
kof, so that I shall not be so very much 
abroad during the railway journey between 
Uzun Ada and Samarkand, and besides, T 
trust to Major Noltitz, who knows all about 
the matter. Ihave a presentiment that 
we shall become good friends; and in spite 
of the proverb which says, “ Though your 
friend be of honey do not lick him!” I 
intend to “lick’? my companion often 
enough for the benefit of my readers. 

We often hear of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the Americans have 
thrown their railroads across the plains of 
the Far West. But the Russians are in 
no whit behind them, if even they have 
not surpassed them in rapidity as well ae 
in industrial audacity. 

People are fully acquainted with the 
adventurous campaign of General Skobeleff 
against the Turkomans, a campaign of 


CHAPTER V. 

vwehich the building of the railway assured 
the definite success. Since then the 
political state of Central Asia has been 
entirely changed, and Turkestan is merely 
® province of Asiatic Russia, extending 
to the frontiers of the Chinese Empire. 
And, already, Chinese Turkestan is very 
visibly submitting to the Muscovite in- 
fluence which the vertiginous heights of the 
Pamir plateau have not been able to check 
in its onward march. 

I was about to cross the regions which 
were formerly ravaged by Tamerlane and 
Genghis Khan, those fabulous countries 
of which the Russians in 1886 possessed 
six hundred and fifteen thousand square 
kilometres, with thirteen hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. The southern part of 
this region now forms the Transcaspian 
province, divided into six districts, Fort 
Alexandrovski, Krasnovodsk, Askhabad, 
Karibent, Merv, Pendeh, governed by Mus- 
covite colonels or lieutenant-colonels. 

As may be imagined, it hardly takes an 
hour to see Uzun Ada, the name of which 
means Long Island. It is almost a town, 
but a modern town, traced with a square. 
drawn with a line on a large carpet of 
yellow sand. No monuments, no memo- 
ries; bridges of planks, houses of wood, 
to which comfort is beginning to add a 
few mansions in stone. One can see what 
this first station of the Transcaspian will 
be like in fifty years; a great city after 
having been a great railway station. 

Do not think that there are no hotels. 


STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 
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Among others there is the Hotel du Czar;. 
which has a good table, good rooms, and 
good beds. But the question of beds has 
no interest for me; as the train starts at 
four o'clock this afternoon, to begin with, 
I must telegraph to the “ 'I'wenticth 
Century,” by the Caspian cable, that I 
ain at my post at the Uzun Ada station. 
That done, I can see if I can pick up 
anything worth reporting. 

Nothing is more simple. It consists in 
opening an account with those of my 
companions with whom I may have to do 
during the journey. That is my custoin; 
I always find it answer, and while waiting 
for the unknown, I write down the known 
in my cket-book, with a number to dis- 
sin, eath : 

1. Folk Epbrinell, Amcrican. 

2. Miss Horatia Bluett, English. 

3. Major Noltitz, Russian. 

4. Monsieur Caterna, French. 

5. Madame Caterna, French. 

6. Baron Weissschniterdérfer, 
man. 

As to the Chinese, they will have a numn- 
ber later on, when I have made up iny 
mind about them. As to the individual 
in the box, I intend to enter into com- 
munication with him, or her, and to be of 
assistance in that quarter if 1 can dv so 
without betraying the secret. 

The train is already marshalled in the 
station. It is composed of first and second 
class cars, a restaurant car and two bag- 
gage vans. ‘These cars are paiated of a 
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light colour, an excellent precaution agai! 
the heat and against the cold. For in the 
Central Asian provinces, the temperature 
ranges between fifty degrees centigrade 
above zero and twenty below, and in a 
range of seventy degrees it is only prudent 
to minimise the effects, 

These cars are in a convenient manner 
joined together by gangways, on the 
American plan. Instead of being shut up 
in @ compartment, the traveller strolls 
about along the whole length of the train. 
There is room to pass between the stuffed 
seats, and in the front and rear of each 
car are the platforms united by the gang- 
ways. This facility of communication 
assures the security of the train. 
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are not many, however, who travel the 
complete journey between the Caspian 
and the eastern provinces of China, that 
is to say, about six thousand kilometres. 
Most of them go to the principal towns 
and villages of Russian Turkestan, which 
have been reached by the Transcaspian 
Railway for some years, and which up to 
the Chinese frontier has a length of over 
1,360 miles. 

This Grand Transasiatic has only been 
open six weeks and the Company is as yet 
running but two trains a week. All has 
gone well up to the present; but I ought 
to add the significant detail, that the rail- 
way men carry a supply of revolvers to 
arm the passengers with if necessary. 


“It hardly takes an hour to see Uzun Ada.” 


Our engine has a bogie on four small 
wheels, and is thus able to negotiate the 
sharpest curves, a tender with water and 
fuel, then come a front van, three first- 
class cars with twenty-four places each, a 
restaurant car with pantry and kitchen, 
four second-class cars and a rear van, in 
all twelve vehicles counting in the locomo- 
tive and tender. The first-class cars are pro- 
vided with dressing-rooms, and their seats 
by very simple mechanism are convertible 
into beds, which in fact are indispensable 
for long journeys. The second-class 
travellers are not so comfortably treated, 
and besides they have to bring their vic- 
tuals with them, unless they prefer to 
‘he their meals at the stations. There 


This is a wise precaution in crossing the 
Chinese deserts, where an attack on the 
train is not improbable. 

I believe the Company are doing their 
best to ensure the punctuality of their 
trains; but the Chinese section is man- 
aged by Celestials, and who knows what 
has been the past life of these people ? 
Will they not be more intent on securing 
their dividends, than on the safety of the 
passengers ? 

As I wait for the departure, I stroll 
about on the platform, looking through 
the windows of the cars, which have no 
doors along the sides, the entrances being 
at the ends. Everything is new; the 
engine is as bright as it can be, the 


carriages are brilliant in their new paint, 
their springs have not begun to give with 
wear, and their wheels are true on, the 
rails, Then there is the rolling-stock 
with which we are going to cross a 
continent. There is no railway as long 
as this—not even in America. The 
Canadian line measures five thousand 
kilometres, the Central Union, five thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty, the Santa Fe 
line, four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five, the Atlantic Pacific, five 
thousand six hundred and thirty, the 
Northern Pacific, six thousand two 
hundred and fifty. There is only one line 
which will be longer when it is finished, 
and that is the Grand Transsiberian, from 
the Urals to Vladivostock, which will 
measure six thousand five hundred kilo- 
metres. 

Between Tiflis and Pekin our journey 
will not last more than thirteen days, 
from Uzun Ada it will only last eleven. 
The train will only stop at the smaller 
stations to take in fuel and water. At 
the chief towns like Merv’ Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkend, Kachgar, Kok- 
hand, Sou Tcheou, Lan Tcheou, Tai 
Youan, it will stop a few hours—and that 
will enable me to do these towns in 
reporter style. 

Of course the same driver and stoker 
will not take us through. They will be 
relieved every six hours. Russians will 
take us up to the frontier of Turkestan, 
and Chinese will take us on through 
China. 

But there is one representative of the 
Company who will not leave his post, and 
that is Popof, our head guard, a truc 
Russian of soldierly bearing, hairy and 
bearded, in a folded overcoat and a 
Muscovite cap. I intend to talk a good 
deal with this gallant fellow, although he 
is not very talkative. If he does not 
despise a glass vf vodka, opportunely 


‘offered, he may have a. good deal to say 


to me; for ten years he has been on the 
Transcaspian between Uzun Ada and the 
Pamirs, and during the last month he has 
been all along the line'to Pekin, 

Icall him No. 7 in my note-book, and 
I hope he will give me information 
enongh. I only want a few incidents of 
the journey, just a few little incidents 
worthy of the * Twentieth Century.” 

Among the passengers I see on the 
platform are a few Jews, recognisable 
more by their faces than their attire. 
Formerly, in Central Asia, they could 
only wear the “toppe,” a sort of round 
cap, and a plain rope belt, without any 
silk ornamentation—under pain of death. 
And I am told that they could ride on 
asses in certain towns and walk on foot 
in others. Now they wear the oriental 
turban and roll in their carriages if their 
purse allows of it, Who would hinder 
them now they are subjects of the White 
Czar, Russian citizens, rejoicing in civil 
and political rights equal to those of 
their Turkoman compatriots ? 

There are a few Tadjiks of Persian 
origin, the handsomest men you can 
imagine. They have booked for Merv, or 
Bokhara, or Samarkand, Tachkend, or 
Kokhan, and will not pass the Russo- 
Chinese frontier. As a rule, they are 
second-class passengers. Among the first - 
class passengers I notice a few Usbegs of 
the ordinary type, with retreating fore- 
heads and prominent cheek-bones, and 


brown complexions, who were the lords 
of the country, and from whose families 
come the emurs and khans of Central 
Asia. 

But are there not any Europeans in 
this Grand Transasiatic train? It must 
be confessed that I can only ‘count five 
or six. There are a few commercial 
travellers from South Russia, and one 
of those unmistakable gentlemen from the 
United Kingdom, who are inevitably to 
be found on the railways and steamboats. 
It is still necessary to obtain permission 
to travel on the Transcaspian, permission 


which the Russian administration does - 


not willingly accord to an Englishman; 
but this man has apparently been able to 
get one. 

And he seems to me to be worth notice. 
He is tall and thin, and looks quite the 
fifty years that his grey hairs proclaim 
him to be. His characteristic expression 
is one of haughtiness, or rather disdain, 
composed in equal parts of love of all 
things English, and contempt for all 
things that are not. This type is occa- 
sionally so insupportable, even to his 
compatriots, that Dickens, Thackeray, and 
others have often made fun of it. How 
he turned up his nose at the station at 
Uzun Ada, at the train, at the men, at 
the car in which he had secured a seat 
by placing in it his ‘travelling-bag! Let 
us call him No. 8 in my pocket-book. 

There seemed to be no personages of 
importance. That is a pity. If only the 
Emperor of Russia on one side, or the 
Son of Heaven on the other, were to enter 
the train to meet officially on the frontier 
of the two empires, what festivities there 
would be, what grandeur, what descrip- 
tions, what copy for letters and tele- 
grains ! 

It occurs to me to have a look at the 
mysterious box. Has it not a right to be 
so called? Yes, certainly. I must really 
find out where it has been put and how 
to get at it easily. 

The front van is already full of Ephri- 
nell’s baggage. It does not open at the 
side, but in front and behind like the cars. 
It is also furnished with a platform and a 
gangway. An interior passage allows the 
guard to go through it to reach the tender 
and locomotive if necessary. Popof’s little 
cabin is on the platform of the first car in 
the left-hand corner. At night it will be 
easy for me to visit the van, for it is only 
shut in by the doors at the ends of the 
passage arranged between the packages. 
if this van is reserved for luggage regis- 
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tered through to China, the luggage for 
the Turkestan stations ought to be in the 
van at the rear. 

When I arrived the famous box was 
still on the platform. In looking at it 
closely I observe that air-holes have been 
bored on each of its sides, and that one 
side has two panels, one of which can be 
made to slide on the other from the inside. 
And I am led to think that the prisoner 
has had it made so in order that he can, 
if: necessary, leave his’ prison—probably 
during the night. 

Just now thé porters are beginning to 
lift the box. I have the satisfaction of 
seeing that they attend to the directions 
inscribed on it. It is placed, with great 
care, at the entrance to the van, on the 
left, the side with the panels outwards as 
if it were ths door of a cupboard. And is 
not the bcx a cupboard? A cupboard I 
propose to open? 

It remains to be seen if the guard in 
charge of the luggage is'to remain in this 
van.. No. I find that his post is in the 
rear van. 

“There it is, all right!" said ono of the 
porters, looking to see that if was as it 
should be, top where top should be, and so 
on. 
“There is no fear of its moving,” said ° 
another porter; “the glass will reach 
Pekin all right, unless the train runs off 
the metals.” 

“Or it does not run into ansthing.” 
said the other; “und that remains to be 
seen.” 

They were right, these good fellows—it 
remained to be seen—and it would be 
séon. 

The American came up to me and. took 
a last look at his stock of incisors, molars, 
and canines, with a repetition of his 
invariable “ Wait a bit.” 

“You know, Monsieur Bombarnac,” he 
said to me, “ that the passengers are going 
to dine at the Hotel du Czar before the 
departure of the train. It is time now. 
Will you come with me?” 

“T follow you.” E 

And we entered the dining-room. All 
my numbers are there: 1, Ephrinell; 
taking his place-as usual by the side-of, 2, 
Miss Horatia Bluett. The French couple, 
4 and 5, are also side by side. Number.3, 
that is Major Noltitz, is seated in front of 
numbers 9 and 10, the two Chinese to 
whom I have' just given numbers in my 
note-book. : As tothe-fat German, nymber. 
6, he has already got his long nose into 
his soup-plate: I see also that the guard, 

“(To be continued.) 
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Popof, number 7, has his place at the foot 
of the table. The other passengers, Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, are ingtalled passia 
with the evident intention of doing justice 
to the repast. 

Ah! I forgot my number 8, the dis- 
dainful gentleman whose name I don’t 
yet know, and who seems determined to 
find the Russian cookery inferior to the 
English. 

,T also notice with what attention Mon- 
sieur Caterna looks after his wife, and 
encourages her to make up for the time 
lost when she was unwell on. board the 
Astara. He keeps her glass filled, and he 
chooses the best pieces for her. 

“ What a good thing it is,” I hear him 
say, “that we are not to leeward of the 
Teuton, for there would be nothing left 
for us!” 

He is to windward of him—that is to 
say, the dishes reach him before they get 
to the baron, which, however, docs not 
prevent his clearing them without shaine. 

The observation, in sea language, made 
me sinile, and Caterna noticing it, gave 
me a wink, with a slight movement of the 
shoulder towards the baron. 

It is evident that these French people 
are not-of high distinction—they do not 
bolong to the upper circles; but they are 
good people, I will answer for it, and when 
we have to rub shoulders with compatriots 
we must not be too particular in Turkestan. 

‘The dinner ends ten minutes before the 
time fixed for our departure. ‘The bell 
rings and we all move to the train, the 
engine of which is blowing off steam. 

Mentally,.I offer a last prayer to the 
good genius of reporters, and ask him not 
to spare me adventures. Then, after 
satisfying myself that all my numbers are’ 
in the first-class. cars, so that.I can keep 
an eye on them, I take my place. 

The Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer—what 
ah interminable name—is not. behindhand 
this time. On the contrary, it is the train 
this time which is five minutes late in 
starting; and the German has begun to 
complain, to chafe, and to bluster, and 
threatens to sue the company for damages. 
Ten thousand roubles—not a penny less! 
if it.causes him to fail. Fail in what, 
considering that he is going to Pekin ? 

At length the last shriek of the whistle 
cleaves the air, the cars begin to move, 
and a loud cheer salutes the departure of 
the train on the Grand Transasiatic.* 


® It may save our travelling readers disappoint men. 
if we say at once that the Grand Transusiatic Railroad 
has yet to be made ! 
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pone soon caught me up, but he 
couldn’t speak for a minute. 

“We're too late,” I said despondingly. 
Then I saw in a moment that I was 
despairing needlessly. The river had 
risen so high that the water almost touched 
the frail bridge on which we stood : if the 


CHAPTER V. 


boat had come down. she must have stuck 
against the planks, and would be there 
now. Therefore she had not yet reached 
Abe island,.or else had passed on the other 
side. 

I ran across the island, which was half 
under water, going splash through the 


puddles and getting drenched by the long 
grass and bushes which overgrew the re- 
mains of an old path. Evidently no one 
had been on the island for a long time. 
From the further edge I took a long 
survey up and down the river, but there 
was no sign of our expected prey. 


TO 


I returned to Johnny, who had now 
recovered his breath. He was still on the 
bridge. 

“Ts it lost?” he asked anxiou: 

“T don’t know yet,” I replied; may 
have run into the bank or got stove in by 
a log or turned over by a branch; there's 
a dozen things might have happened to 
her, We must wait; that’s all we can 

o.”” 

“Do you think this bridge is very safe?” 
asked Johnny. “ It shakes when I move.” 

“Tt isn’t in very good condition,” I 
remarked after inspecting it, “but I don’t 
think your little weight will break it down. 
Don’t you be afraid.” 

“T'm not afraid,” replied Johnny. 

I had kept hold of Johnny's stick, which 
I had time now to fashion into a very 
tolerable boat-hook. I should only want 
it if the boat took the broad stream; the 
bridge would stop it effectually in the 
narrow. 

We stood waiting anxiously, for every 
moment made it more probable that some 
accident had happened. From the bridge 
we could seo nearly a quarter of a mile of 
swiftly running water, which swept along 
faster and faster as it neared the bridge, 
and then swirled under our feet with 
eddies and foam. Every now and then a 
branch or log would strike the bridge and 
shake it almost viciously, then with our 
sticks we would push the obstructions 
under water and send them flying down 
towards the town. 

At last I gave a shout of triumph. A 
big dark object came into sight round the 
bend, and I recognised our boat. ‘“ Our 
boat" was what we called it already, for- 
getting the trifling facts that we first had 
to catch it and then perhaps restore it to 
its owner. 

“ There it is!” cried Johnny. 

In his excitement he slipped on the 
plank, wet with the spray from the river ; 
but he saved himself by seizing the hand- 
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rail, which broke off at one end as he 
grasped it. But I had his hand by this 
time and steadied him. 

“ Look here, Johnny,” I said, “ we shall 
have you tumbling into the river in a 
minute, and that will never do. You go 
and stand on the bank with your stick, and 
when the boat stops at the bridge you be 
ready to pull her to shore when I give the 
word.” 

I felt that I was responsible for Johnny's 
safety ; and though I was not much older 
than he, I was so much bigger that I 
looked upon him as a child. 

“Mind you don’t get tumbled into the 
water,” said Johnny as he retreated. 

I had no time to answer, for the boat 
was nearing us. She had probably been 
driven into some backwater for a time, 
which had delayed her, but she was 
coming on now withavengeance. There 
was no question which side of the island 
she would take—she came straight as a 
die for the bridge. I steadied myself to 
receive the shock, shouting to Johnny to 
grasp the loosened end of the handrail as 
firmly as he could, that I might be able 
to hold by it. I stooped to seize the bow 
of the boat as it shot towards my feet. I 
might ae well have tried to stop a cannon- 


The big black ‘boat struck the fragile, 
rotten little bridge full tilt, and before I 
knew what had happened I was under 
water, mixed up with the boat and the 
ruins of the bridge. 

Fortunately I could swim, or I should 
never have left that river alive. My first 
instinct was to dive and get clear of the 
horrible entanglement which threatened 
to drown me, but the water was so deadly 
cold that it took away my breath, and I 
was forced to fight for the surface almost 
instantly. I came up in a thorny bush 
which overhung the water, and the first 
object that met my eyes was the old boat 
floating rapidly away. I was never so 

(To be continued.) 
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thankful ia my life to get rid of a 
boat. 

The water was travelling too swiftly for 
me to stay in the bush a second ; the only 
branch I grasped broke in my hand. 
But a few yards further down I had 
better luck, and got hold of a root that 
would have borne my weight twice over. 
I took a long breath, and then found that 
Johnny was just over me, nearly falling 
into the river in his anxiety to haul me 
out. How he had managed to tear his 
way through the copse so quickly he covld 
never explain. 

“ Gently, Johnny,” I gasped ; “ give me 
half a second to get my breath.” 

“Oh, I thought you were drowned!" 
he cried. 

“Pretty nearly. Now then, catch hold 
of that bush and give me your hand. 
Haul away!” 

He pulled me up after some little 
trouble, and TI sank on the ground ex- 
hausted. I had swallowed a good deal 
of water, and I must have had o nasty 
knock from the boat as I fell, for there 
was a big bruise over my eye. Although 
T felt as if I could have rested for an hour 
with pleasure, I knew it was wiser to get 
up and walk, for I was terribly cold. 

“Come along, Johnny,” I said; “we 
must be moving; I must get my things 
dried as soon as I can.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“T know the place,” I replied; “it's a 
cottage not far off, about half a mile up 
the road fast the copse; we can do it in 
ten minutes.” 

But it took us more nearly twenty, for 
my wet clothes hampered me sadly, and 
I was beginning to feel faint. When I 
reached the cottage I could scarcely 
explain to Mrs. Biles what had happened ; 
but my appearance explained a good deal, 
and in five minutes the worthy woman 
had me in bed and had given me a bow! 
of warm broth that put new life into me. 


CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 
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“T say.” cried Hammersley, coming up 

to his three chums that evening as 
they stood watching the coast of Portugal 
fade into the creeping shadows of night, 
“who do you think this steeple-climbing 
swell of ours turns out to be? It’s 
Waldron Cameron himself—the fellow 
that ‘Punch ’ calls ‘ Wandering Camera,’ 
don't you know ?—who goes all over the 
world taking photos of places that no- 
body's allowed to get into.” 

“What? the man who wrote ‘The 
Camera in Strange Lands’ ?” exclaimed 
Edwards. “ Hurrah! just the very man 
I've always wanted to meet. He must 
have had some tidy adventures, and no 
mistake!" 

“I should rather think he had!” said 
Hammersley; “ I’ve heard all about him 
from my father, who knows him a bit. 
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CHAPTER Y.—THE STRANGE PORTRAIT. 


He's been shot, and drowned, and burnt, 
and hanged, and shipwrecked, and sold as a 
slave, and taken by pirates, and nearly eaten 
by cannibals, and had all sorts of fun!” 

“ Fun!" echoed Sandy M‘Laren, with 
overwhelming irony. “Aweel, Maister 
Cuthbert, if yon’s ye’re notion o’ fun, I'm 
thinkin’ mony folk wad think it sair 
(sorely) like airnest !"” 3 

Just then the bronzed face and tall, 
spare form of the man whom they were 
discussing emerged from the captain’s 
room, and his young admirers hurried up 
to him in a body. 

“ Did you manage that photo of yours 
all right, Mr. Cameron ?"’ asked Ham- 
mersley eagerly. “You gave us a fine 
scare when we saw you slip that time; 
we all thought you were bound to come a 
cropper on to the pavement!” 


“Ah! you saw me, then?” said the 
traveller, with a grave smile. “ Well, 
then, I owe you an explanation, for I 
don’t want you to think that I did such 
a thing just to show what I could do. 
There’s nothing lower or sillier (and 
don’t you forget it) than to run needlessly 
into danger for the mere brag of it; and 
when you see @ man do so, you may 
safely set him down as a fool.” 

Digby O'Neill (who had just joined the 
group) looked conscience-stricken to hear 
this solemn warning against foolhardi- 
ness from the very man whom he had so 
lately accused of being wantonly fool- 
hardy himself; but Cameron went on 
without seeming to notice his confusion : 

“I have o very dear friend who is o 
sad invalid, and has just been laid up. 
with one of his periodical attacks, in the 


middle of writing s book upon Lisbon ; 
so I offered to help him with the photo- 
graphic illustrations, that the book 
mightn’t be delayed. Well, one of the 
views that he specially wanted could only 
be taken from that church-tower; but 
when I asked leave to go up, I found 
it was closed for repairs, and so, as I 
couldn't disappoint him, I had to go up 
from the outside.” 

The boys glanced at each other with 
sparkling eyes, and Digby, stepping for- 
ward, held out his hand to tho speaker, 
and said frankly : 

“Mr. Cameron, I’ve done you a great 
injustice. I really did think that you 
had done that climb out of mere bravado, 
and I hope you'll forgive me.” 

“Pray don’t say another word about 
it,” answered Cameron, grasping his hand 
warmly ; “I've no doubt I should have 
thought just the same myself in your 

lace. Perhaps we shall find ourselves 
labouring in the same field in Grand 
Canary, tor I believe 1 have the pleasure 
of speaking to Mr. Digby O'Neill.” 

And then the old author and the young 
author, moving a little apart, plunged into 
an earnest discussion about the scenery 
and antiquities of the Canary Isles, to the 
great chagrin of the boys, who thought it 
very hard that they should be baulked of 
this splendid chance of a private chat 
with the hero of so many wonderful ad- 
ventures. 

But the next morning brought them 
full amends ; for, coming on deck betimes 
as usual, the first man they met was 
Waldron Cameron himself, who, like 
most people that have been much in the 
tropics, was a very early riser. 

Our friends surrounded him at once, 
and overwhelmed him with questicns 
about the exploits attributed to him by 
popular rumour, all of which he answered 
ve -humouredly ; for it was one of 
the Wandering Camera’s most striking 
peculiarities that whereas nothing seemed 
to annoy him more than being “ drawn 
out” upon his own adventures Ey grown- 
up people, he would talk about them to 
any juvenile audience freely enough; and 
it was even said that a certain crafty re- 
porter, having vainly tried to “ interview ” 
hin, had attained his object by throwing 
one of his own children in Cameron’s 
way, and then jotting down the child’s 
recollections of the stories which the 
great globe-trotter had told her. 

“Is it true, Mr. Cameron,” asked 
Edwards, “that you once photographed a 
lot of fellows who were coming to murder 
you? We heard that you were taking 
some oll ruin out in the East, and the 
Tartars came at you with knives, and you 
turned round and levelled the tube of the 
camera at ‘em, and they took it for 
& cannon, and bolted—and, as they ran, 
you photographed 'em!”” 5 

“Yes, that’s pretty much how it hap- 
pened,”’ said Cameron carelessly ; “and a 
very good photo it was—the best ‘ instan- 
taneous’ I ever got, except perhaps one 
that I did among the pirates.” 

_“That story’s true, then!” cried 
Norman O'Neill excitedly, ‘and you have 
bcen taken by real live pirates!’ 

“Positively I have,’’ answered the 
photographer, smiling at the melo- 
dramatic emphasis of the boy's tone and 
look; ‘but instead of being the dashing, 
romantic, treasure-burying buccaneers 
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that the story-books make 'em out, they 
were mere common-place, everyday 
ruffians, as dirty and blackguardly and 
un-heroic as such sneaking rascals always 
are. However, as you see, they didn’t 
make me ‘ walk the plank’ or ‘swing at 
the yard-arm,’ or offer me any other of 
those little attentions that you young 
fellows are so fond of reading about. In 
fact, the whole business would have been 
quite a tame affair but for some very 
tolerable likenesses that I managed to do 
of one or two of the leaders.” 

The boys exchanged glances of silent 
stupefaction. What adventures must this 
man have had, who could speak of a 
captivity among pirates as rather unin- 
teresting than otherwise ! 

“T think you must be the bravest man 
in the whole world!” exclaimed 
Hammersley, with the frank impulsive 
enthusiasm of a boy's hero-worship. 

“You remind me,” laughed Cameron, 
“of an old suilor that I knew once, who 
got the Victoria Cross for some wonderful 
feat of daring; and his account of what 
passed when the Queen gave it to him 
(which I’ve no doubt he got to believe 
himeelf at last) was as follows: ‘So when 
her Majesty was a-making fast the cross 
to my jacket, she says to me, says she, 
“Mr. Boltrope, I thinks as how you must 
be the bravest man in my ‘ole navy.” 
“Oh, marm !"’ I says to her, “you're a- 
makin’ fun o’ me, that’s wot you are,” 
says I. ‘“No,’” says the Queen, “how 
can you think that lam!"’” 

“ But you never have been afraid, have 
you?" asked Edwards. 

“One of the bravest men that ever 
lived,” replied Cameron, “ said in answer 
to that question, ‘It is only a coward whe 
says he has never been afraid !'" 

“That was Marshal Lapnes, who was 
killed at Aspern in 1809,” put in the 
historical Norman. 

“ Right,” said the photographer; “ and 
I certainly don’t set up for being braver 
than he was!" 

“Then there really 7s something that 
could frighten you ?" cried Edwards, for 
once letting his curiosity outrun his 
politeness. 

“There is,’ answered Cameron, with 
an indescribable something in his look 
and voice which made even the reckless 
schoolboys feel vaguely uncomfortable ; 
“but I'll tell you all about that later on.” 

That afternoon Mr. Cameron made 
good his promise, which, indeed, he had 
little chance of forgetting, for the boys 
kept reminding him of it all day long. 

“ Here is a portrait that I took myself,” 
said he, drawing from his pocket-book o 
small carte-de-visite photograph; “see 
what you think of it.” 

The boys looked, and as they did so, 
their bright faces grew suddenly grave. 

The portrait (which was so wonderfully 
life-like that it seemed to start from the 
paper as they gazed) was that of a man in 
the prime of life, unmistakably a Spaniard. 
The face, taken by itself, was decidedly 
handsome ; the forehéad, though low, was 
broad and massive, and crowned with a 
cluster of glossy black curls. The features 
had the bold aquiline shape and large 
lustrous eye bequeathed to Spain by her 
Moorish conquerors. The splendid white 
teeth, gleaming between the parted lips 
under the thick black moustache, lighted 
up the swarthy face with a sudden flash, 
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like lightning in a moonless sky, and the 
shaven chin left revealed in all its fulness 
that iron strength of will which, according 
as it is used, can make its possessor either 
a hero or a monster. 

But no tropical storm, blackening over 
the mountains to overwhelm and to de- 
stroy, could be more menacing and terrible 
than the expression of that handsome face. 


» It was the look of a man at war with 


society from his youth up, driven to de- 
speration by countless injuries und dis- 
asters, and fiercely eager to inflict upon 
others some portion of the misery which 
he had endured himself. 

“ Well, I shouldn't like to have that 
man for my enemy ! " said O'Neill, giving 
utterance to the thought that was in the 
mind of one and all. 

“It's too late for me to say the same,” 
rejoined Cameron, smiling sternly, “ for I 
have got him for mine. He has vowed 
to have my life, and he’s just the man to 
keep his word!” 

‘then, reading in the faces of his 
hearers the questicn which they hesitated 
to shape into words, he added : 

“T see you guess what I'm going to tell 
you. The original of that portrait is the 
one thing upon earth that I have cause to 
fear; and when you hear the story, I 
think you'll agree that there’s some 
reason for it.”’ 

The four lads bent eagerly forward to 
listen; and Cameron, laying the grim 
portrait face-upward on a seat beside him, 
like an illustration for the coming story, 
began as follows: 

“ About four years ago I was travelling 
in the south of Spain with a young cousin 
of mine who was just finishing his course 
at Oxford—a very fine young fellow, of 
whcm I was as fond as if he had been 
my own brother. We had planned to 
work northward through Andalusia into 
New Castile, and had got as far as Jaen, 
when Harry (who was a bit of an artist) 
took a fancy to the scenery there, and 
voted for staying till he'd sketched it. 
Well, it happened that I had photographed 
all that part of the country already, so 
we arranged that while he was making 
his sketches I should run over to Cordova 
and take some photos there. 

“ Before starting I begged and prayed 
him not to think of venturing up into 
the mountains by himself before I came 
back, as he didn’t know the ways of the 
country like me—more especially as 
several people had lately been picked up 
by robbers among the southern spurs of 
the Sierra Morena. He promised to be 
careful, and away I went to Cordova, 
thinking all right. 

“But, like a fool, I managed to give 
myself a hurt while I was there that laid 
me up for several days ; and instead of a 
week, I was away more than a fortnight. 
When I got beck to Jaen, I found that 
poor Harry (who was always a venture- 
sume fellow) had got tired of waiting, and 
started off by himself—just as I feared-- 
leaving word for me to follow him. 

“When I heard he had gone, I seemed 
to know what was coming; and I was 
right. The poor lad, like a true English- 
man, thought he could go wherever other 
men went; and the end of it was that 
the robbers pounced upon him, and as he 
showed fight (for he wasn’t one to turn 
tail before any odds) they murdered him 
on the spot.” 


TA 


Here the narrator paused for a moment 
as if overcome by this gloomy recollec- 
tion, while his hearers filled up the gap 
with a sympathising murmur. 

“Now,” resumed Cameron at length, 
“the Governor of the district, Don Rod- 
rigo del Monte, was a man with more 
‘go’ in him than most Spanish officials, 
and seemed to be specially bitter against 
this gang of thieves. I found out why 
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of a goatherd who bore them a grudge for 
some mischief they’d done him, we 
managed to pounce upon the whole band 
at once. ‘The rascals fought like men, to 
do them justice, but they hadn't a chance 
against us, and the few that weren't 
killed in the fight were finished off by the 
garrote* before another week was out. 
“But before they were executed some 
of them told us that poor Harry’s death 


and I noticed that the Governor seemed 
dead set against this man, and tried his 
hardest to fasten the crime upon him, 
right or wrong. 

“ But for this there was a reason, as I 
have said. I heard the whole story after- 
wards, and a very sad and shameful story 
it was. This Sanchez was once an honest 
peasant, who might have done well, but 
Don Rodrigo (who was a cruel, tyrannical 


“The first man they met was Waldron Cameron himself.’ 


later on. So he made this murder a 
pretext for proclaiming a regular crusade 
against them, and bringing up a strong 
force of soldiers to hunt them down ; and 
I went with them to help in bringing 
poor Harry’s murderers to justice. 

“We had no easy work of it, for in 
those parts every peasant of whom you 
ask your way is most likely a confederate 
of the brigands. But at last, by the help 


was really the work of a party of three 
who had been sent off by themselves to 
look out for booty. Harry disabled one 
of them before he went down, and then 
the other two finished him. One of 
those two was Manuel Sanchez, the most 
daring and notorious brigand of the whole 
gang, whose portrait I’ve just shown you; 


* A chair with a moveable iron collar, which does 
the work of the gallows in Spain, 


fellow, underneath all his courage and 
energy) did him such a wrong as no man 
could pardon, which wrecked his whole 
life. Soin his despair the poor wretch 
joined the brigands, and set himself, like 
a true Spaniard, to take vengeance upon 
the man who had wronged him. And he 
did take it in full measure, laying 
waste the Governor’s plantations, burning 
his country house, killing two or three of 


his near relatives, and haunting him day 
and night with the constant terror of 
being killed himself.” 

“T should think the old Governor must 
have been jolly glad to get hold of him,” 
said Edwards. 

“He was, and had it depended upon 
him, the man would have been made 
short work of. But some great folks in 
Seville, two or three of whom Sanchez 
had spared in a very romantic and 
Claude-Duval kind of fashion’ when he 
had them in his power, interested them- 
selves m his favour, and got his sentence 
commuted (if you can call it a commuta- 
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tion) to penal servitude for life, to which 
the Governor added, on his own responsi- 
bility, such a flogging as I never want to 
see any man reccive again, although I 
protested against it as strongly as I 
could. 

‘“ But when all was over, and they were 
leading him past to prison, Sanchez looked 
up at us both (a look that I haven't for- 
gotten yet) and called out: 

“*You, Gobernador (Governor) have 
made me a wild beast with your cruelty, 
and you, Englishnian, have helped him 
to hunt me down, and if I ever get free 
again, I'll kill you both!’ 


(6) 


“The Governor was a bold man, but I 
saw him tremblo and turn pale, and he 
turned away his face till Sanchez was 
gone.” 

“ And where is Sanchez now?” asked 
Hammersley, breaking with an effort the 
gloomy silence that followed the close of 
this wild tale, 

“ At Ceuta, that Spanish convict station 
on the African coast opposite Gibraltar. 
But I'm certain he'll break loose again 
sooner or later, for he’s not a man to be 
exsily held; and when he does, it’s his 
life or mine |.” 

(To be continued.) 
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iz hobby of long-distance pigeon-flying 

has of late years made giant strides in 

our midst, and it is difficult to conceive a 

more pleasant occupation or one more likely 

to lead to good results, than the systematic 

breeding and training of these intelligent 
birda. 

The homing pigeon has a record dating 
back to the time of the.Romans and the 
ancient Greeks, who employed, them in their 
wars, and also to, carry the results of the 
Olympian Games to their friends. afar off. 
In.more modern times, the grand work done 
by the birds during the Franco-Prussian war 
is too well known to need repetition in these 
columns. At the present time most of the 
nations of Europe have established military 
lofts, fitted and tended with the greatest 
care, for the homer, which has proved itself 
so reliable in the time of need. 

Our connection with the homing pigeon in 
England is simply one of amusement; the 
birds are flown to compete in races organised 
by the various clubs which exist throughout 
our land. Toshow to what an extent the 
hobby has spread, I may mention that a 
federation of clubs in the north sent over 
one thougand birds to take part in a race 
from Wotcester, whilst in London over five 
hundred young birds competed in a race of 
eighty miles in the early part of August of 
this year. 

The object of this paper is to show the 
method followed by fanciers of repute in the 
selection and management of their birds, so 
that any boy wishing to take up this fascina- 
ting pastime can by a careful perusal of the 
following remarks start a loft of his own. 
Although he must not expect to reach the 
pinnacle of fame at one bound, yet if he will 
only make a study of the birds, success will 
follow experience as-a matter of course. 

The autumn is for many reasons the best 
time of the year to make a beginning, as 
fanciers then commence to thin down their 
lofts for the winter season, during which no 
races are flown, and good birds may be 
bought at a far lower rate than ai any other 
time of the year. Should the would-be 
fancier know nothing about homers, he will 
do better, when purchasing, to pay a visit 
to some well-known fancier and, putting 
himself entirely in his hands, explain that 
he requires birds of a good strain that will 
breed strong youngsters for next year’s 
races. I¢ is of no use to buy pigeons at bird 
shops or other places where:no knowledge of 
the birds’ pedigree can be obtained, as such 
birds would probably be lost within the first 
twenty miles of training. 

There is a great variety between the 
different types of homers, each one having 
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its own supporters. First in the ranks 
comes the Belgian bird; this is now the type 
generally flown both in this country and in 
Belgium, and has been found to give the 
fastest results, having been bred by the 
Belgians for many generations from birds 
that have proved themselves consistent 
workers in their races. There is another 


type showing the cross with a dragon; this 
bird has a rather longer face than the 
Belgian homer and is heavier in build; it is 
a good bird for flying in bad weather, but 
lacks pace, and is on this account discarded 
Another type which 


for racing purposes. 


BELGIAN HOMING 
PIGEON): 


finds favour with some is known by the 
name of the Smerle; it is short in the face 
and sturdy in build, and may be compared 
as the bulldog of homing pigeons. One 
great objection to. these birds is the time 
they take to develop working powers, 
homing quicker when thtee or four years 
old than as young birds. Fanciers nowa- 
days -desire to: push their birds ahead as 
youngsters, arid when one year old expecting 
them to fly from 150 to 200 miles. 
Whichever breed of bird is chosen, care 
should be taken ta see that the pigeon has 
broad and powerful wings ; the flight feathers 
must be well overlapped so as to offer good 


resistance to the air, and should be long 
enough to slightly cross each other over the 
tail when the wings are closed. Another 
point in a good homer is the depth of kecl; 
that is, looking at the bird from the front, 
the chest should be deep, giving plenty of 
lung room, thus enabling the pigeon to 
remain on the wing for long periods without 
being fatigued. The skull should be broad, 
showing a well-developed brain, and the eye 
ought to be bright and full of life, standing 
out prominently from the head; this will be 
seen more clearly by glancing at the illustra- 
tions. 


i SHOWING 
THE DRAGON CROSS 


THE }SMERLE i 
TYPE. 


A few remarks on the proper construction 
and fittings of the interior of a loft will not 
now be out of place. Fortunately the homer 
is not difficult to please in this respect; he 
will domicile himself almost anywhere, from 
a loft in the roof of a house down to a box 
fitted to a wall, but the latter is of no use 
to us on account of the ditticulty of catching 
the birds before going and returning from 
the races. A suitable loft may be erected in 
the garden ; any boy with a taste for carpen- 
tering and a slight knowledge of the use of 
tools can put one up, with perhaps a little 
additional aid from an older companion. A 
loft measuring four feet by eight feet, and 
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standing six feet six inches high at the back 
and five feet six inches high in front, so 
that the roof will have a single slope, will 
answer our purpose very well, and will 
accommodate six pairs of old birds with a few 
youngsters during the breeding season. 
More than this number it is not advisable to 
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inches apart. Two doors, each one foot wide, 
should then be hinged on, leaving a space of 
one foot open in the centre. The birds lay 
alternately at either end behind the doors, 
which can be opened the more easily to 
clean out the nests. If no provision were 
made for this, they would lay in the old 
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place therein, overcrowding being one of the 
greatest sources of d'ssase, besides depriv- 
ing the birds of the comfort which they 
should be encouraged to seek within their 
loft. 

If the building can be constructed to face 
the south or south-east, so as to catch the 
morning sun, the birds will thrive all the 
better for it. The sides can be made of 
match-boarding and the roof covered with 
felt, which should receive a coating of tar 
once a year, with sand sprinkled on while 
wet. This will be found to keep out all 
moisture, which is very prejudicial to the 
health of the birds, often causing the death 
of a whole batch of youngsters. The back 
and ends of the loft should be boarded-in en- 
tirely, a space only being left close under the 
roof to allow of ventilation ; the door can be 
made in the front, the remaining space being 
boarded so as to leave an opening three feet 
wide, which should be filled with fine wire 
netting of one inch mesh. The floor should 
now be cemented over, or if preferred it can 
be boarded and sprinkled with sand ; cement 
answers best, being more easily cleaned, but 
it is rather troublesome to put down. 

Perches should now be put up along the 
back of the loft. These are of two kinds-- 
what is known as the V-shaped perch, 
and the box perch. Of the two perhaps the 
box shape is the more satisfactory, as the 
birds are easily caught and they will not be 
able to peck one another. It will be noticed 
that they each take possession of a division, 
looking uponitasa liitle piece of freehold,and 
will defend their own corner as long as their 
strength lasts should another bird attempt 
to intrude. To avoid the possibility of this 
the boxes should not be made more than four 
inches deep, which will just allow room for 
one bird. The method of cutting the wood 
for these perches is shown in the sketch ; if 
made in this way they can be easily taken 
down should occasion require. Although 
nest boxes will not be required until the 
Spring, you may fix them up now before the 
birds are turned into the loft. They are 
usually constructed of shelves, one foot wide 
and three feet long, placed one foot three 


nests before their young were ready to leave, 
causing much inconvenience to the squabs 
and loss to yourself through the breaking of 
the eggs. 

A good plan is to arrange three rows of 
shelves extending the entire length of the 
loft at the back, and then place the perches 
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above them ; this will avoid the possibility of 
the young birds hurting themselves should 
they tumble off the shelves before they can 
fly. If this plan is followed, the shelves will 
want dividing into three-feet lengths, thus 
accommodating six pairs of breeders; the 
remaining three spaces of two feet may be 


used as pairing-up pens, or to isolate a bird 
should it fall ill. 

The trap is used to catch the pigeons on 
returning froma race. It consists of a frame- 
work of wood covered with wire netting 
except in front, where wires are hung which 
the birds must push up in order to enter the 
loft; once inside the wires fall back into their 
original position, and the birds are unable to 
regain their liberty. The frame on which 
these bolting wires swing slides up so as to 
let the birds out, and is afterwards replaced 
awaiting their re-entry. The trap is best 
fixed to the front of the loft, close up to the 
roof, and should be supported by stays 
from beneath. If you place it on the roof . 
itself you will have a difficulty in preventing 
the rain from coming through. Although 
many fanciers adopt this method, which 
allows of the young birds having the run of 
the roof without flying up, they being more 
likely to take notice of their surroundings 
when let out for the first time, it will be 
well to make a movable door at the back of 
the trap so that birds returning from the 
yaces will not be able to push their way into 
the loft proper, and can be caught with the 
minimum loss of time, which is very impor- 
tant in a close race. The outside of the loft 
may be painted, and if it is varnished after- 
wards it will last much longer. The inside 
should have a thorough lime-washing before 
the birds are placed in it; this should be re- 

ated two or three times a year, and will 

eep the birds in health as well as prevent 
insects from annoying them during the heat 
of summer. When this is done the loft will 
be ready for its inmates. 

If young birds have been bought that have 
never been outside the loft in which they 
were bred, there should be no difficulty in 
“ settling them.” All that will be necessary is 
to keep them shut up for a week or two, 
letting them have the run of the trap, giving 
them their liberty early one morning before 
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anyone is about to frighten them, care being 
taken not to drive them out. Should only 
one or two pairs of homers have been pur- 
chased (and it is far better to buy two pairs 
of really good birds than a number of medium 
ones), it would be safer to procure several 
common birds and break them to the loft 


first, and when they know the surrounding 
neighbourhood well, to let all the birds out 
together. The common ones can then be 
disposed of in the spring, after young ones 
have been bred from the best birds. By this 
means the fancier will be less likely to lose 
any of his birds, as all pigeons, being fond of 
company, will be more likely to stay where a 
number are kept. If old birds are bought for 
breeding purposes, of course you will not let 
them out, as they would return to their old lofts 
immediately or lose themselves in the attempt. 

The plan usually adopted in such cases is 
to keep the birds prisoners until they have 
reared a few youngsters; the web is then 
shaved off the principal flight feathers of one 
wing, which will prevent them flying; they 
are then allowed out on the roof of their loft. 
Birds kept long in confinement deteriorate 
quickly, and are apt to have bad health, a 
state of things which becomes chronic and 
affects the young bred from them. The cut 
flights will be replaced at the next moult, 
and if the bird be very valuable they should 
be cut down a second time, but if it has been 
mated to another bird which has its liberty 
(having been bred in the loft or purchased 
when quite young) it will probably stay and 
fly round with it as soon as the new feathers 
grow long enough. 

If you have purchased young pigeons, by 
the return of spring they will be nicely settled 
in their new home, and you may then com- 
ence to train them; but it would be better 
to keep them for breeding purposes, as, 
should you drop any in training, you will 
lose the strain and have to purchase afresh. 
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You may begin to train their youngsters 
when three months old, although it is not 
advisable to start too early ; they should be al- 


7 
(oo) 
together, as no good is likely to result from 
such a union. It would be well to ask foc 
advice as to how the birds should be paized 
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lowed to know the neighbourhood thoroughly 
before being put on the road. 
It will be necessary to see that two birds 
from the same parents do not pair up 
(To be continued.) 


at the time of purchasing, the art of 
matching the birds to the best advantage 
only coming with long experience and personal 
knowledge of them. 
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SOME MONKEY PETS, AND ALL ABOUI THEM. 


Mangabey (Sooty monkey) can be 
recommended as possessed of all the 
s00d qualities to be met with in the 
Simian race, with an almost total absence 
of their defects. As its name indicates, it 
is of sombre aspect, but merry withal, and 
full of droll antics. When pleased or other- 
wise they curl up the upper lip and show their 
white teeth, but it is only their way, they have 
no intention of menace. The eyelids are white, 
‘hence they are sometimes called white-eyelid 
monkeys. The scientific name is Cercocebus 
fuliginosus, and the price £1 108. each. 

The Bonnet monkey (Macacus radiatus) is 
more frequently to be met with than any 
other of its race. It is a native of India, but 
nevertheless is wonderfully hardy. Old age 
sours its temper, and two or three years 
is quite long enough to keep it. It is 
marked in Cross’s price list at £1 5s., which 
is relatively dear, considering the frequency 
with which it is imported. One conspi- 
cuous feature in this animal is the curious 
way in which the hair of its head is parted 
down the centre. 

Thelittle Jew monkey, or common macaque, 
i; also frequently to be met with, and is to be 
bought for about 15s. They are natives of 
Borneo, Java, and adjacent islands, whence 
they are brought to Europe in considerable 
numbers, and are fairly hardy and interesting. 

Other monkeys there are in abundance 
besides those mentioned, but either they 
are rarely seen in captivity, or from their 
large size, ferocious or morose disposition, 
and too often from their objectionable habits, 
are not to be recommended as pets. 

Having enumerated a few of the more 
suitable, or shall I say less unsuitable, kinds 
of monkeys, I must pass on to the considera- 
tion of their treatment in captivity—that is 
to say, how they are to be fed and_lodged. 


By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., ETC. 


PART It. 

To take the latter important matter first : 
I suppose most boys have some more or less 
vague notion of tying a monkey to a pole, 
and some may even have seen a poor wretch 
80 gibbeted. I only mention the matter to 
say “Don’t.” It is cruel and objectionable 
in many ways. If “ Pug’ or “Knips,” as 
pet monkeys are often called, is to be 
kept a prisoner far away {from his native land, 
he should be made as happy and comfortable 
as possible, and to that end should have a 
snug house or cage to live in—for caged in 
some fashion he must be, or the neighbours, 
not to speak of the household, will soon have 
abundant reason to complain. 

_A boy with a few tools will soon be able 
to construct a cage, on the principle of a 
rabbit-hutch, out of a packing-case; and 
having said this it would be superfluous to 
enter into details, which, indeed, considera- 
tions of space forbid me to do. There must 
be a sleeping chamber as well as a day-room, 
and the former may be provided with plenty 
of sweet hay for a bed, and the latter with a 
trapeze or branches, or call them perches if 
you will, for the animal to climb about and 
exerciseon. Each compartment should have 
a door; and a rake or scraper must be pro- 
vided for cleaning out the premises. The 
feeding-pans, unfortunately, must be of 
metal, for delf would soon be smashed, 
and they must be kept scrupulously clean. 

Which brings me to the question of food. 
I have indicated that suitable for the mar- 
moset; all the others may be treated alike. 
Boiled rice and milk is the staple diet, then 
bread and milk and cooked potatoes. Apples 
and oranges and all kinds of fruit and nuts 
are admisgible, also carrots, turnips, and 
onions; the last are excellent for winter 
feeding and are much enjoyed by the animals 
—that is, all but the American species, which 


reject them with disgust. Some of them are 
fond of birdseed, a handful of which 
scattered on the floor among the sawdust 
will afford occupation and amusement for 
hours. Feed regularly twice a day on rice and 
milk, other items being added occasionally. 

Never keep monkeys in a greerthouse or 
conservatory, from which it is impossible to 
exclude draughts. Should a monkey escape, 
have o sort of exaggerated butterfly-net to 
pop over him, and his recapture will be 
effected more readily and with a less amount 
of irritation on all sides than by attempting 
to take the truant by any other means. Clean 
water is most essential for drinking, but the 
cup or can must not be left in the cage. 

Never torment or tease a monkey; but 
surely such a caution is unnecessary for the 
readers of the “ B.0.P.” 

We now come to monkey ailments. Dear 
me! it is a wide subject, and all I can say, 
or rather the best thing I can say about it is, 
“Prevention is better than cure.” They 
are troublesome, ay, and unsatisfactory sub- 
jects to nurse, but should one of them fall 
ill—well, least said is soonest mended, you 
might ask the family doctor to look at it for 
you. In all probability, unless he is some 
grumpy old fellow, he will laughingly comply ; 
then act upon his advice. But I think a boy 
had better not attempt to prescribe for ‘‘ Pug” 
on his own account, for‘ symptoms ” are mis- 
leading, especially to the uninitiated. 

In conclusion, if a boy wants to know more 
about the Simians, which have been described 
as our “ poor relations,” though I repudiate 
the connection except in so far as it applies 
to all created beings, I advise him to consult 
Mr. Arthur Pa‘terson’s excellent ‘ Notes on 
Tet Monkeys,” which any bookseller will get 
for him at the modest outlay of half-a-crown, 

{tmp rxr.) 
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PENDULUM WORK; OR, HOW. TO MAKE AN HARMONOGRAPH. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Awhor of “The Boy's Own Windmill,” “ The Boy's Own Rowing Punt,” ete. 


BN: almost entirely made of wood, and 
but little of that required, the cost is 


quite nominal. You can_ utilise broom- 


sticks or any odd picces if you wish; but 
should you have to buy wood, get about 
20 feet of deal, free from knots, and 7 of 
an inch square, plane it on all sides, and take 
off the sharp corners. 

You will also want a small piece of half- 
inch deal, about 11 inches long by 9 wide, 


and cut off the corners, as in top view a, 
fig. 4, and also plane it smooth and level. 

Next cut a bit } inch thick by 15 inches 
long and 2 inches deep, and cut it away from 
the ends to the centre, making them 1} deep, 
asatn., 

Then mark the centre line on a, and 
fasten it firmly to B by a couple of screws 
put in from the top; also sorew in a hook at 
the base of 3, as shown. 


You will require ten round-headed screws, 
1} inch long, about No. 11 size. Drill a 
hole about half an inch from either end, cc, 
for one of these to fit easily. 

This forms the table on which the diagrams 
are to be taken, and it is hung from the 
pendulum, of which it forms a part. by a 
couple of pieces of the 7-inch stuff, 25 inches 
long, as at aa, fig. 5. 


PART II. 


They should be attached to the support n 
by the round-headed screws on either side, so 
that there is room to admit the pendulum 
rod c between them at their upper ends, 

The strip c should be about five feet long, 
and fastened about one foot from its lower 
end to the pieces aa by screws, as shown at 
pp in side view. 

Now, if left in this condition, the table 
would not be rigid enough in relation to the 
pendulum rod c, and might not always hang 
at a right angle with it, but might, perhaps, 
swing as shown in exaggerated form ata, fig. 6; 


so, to prevent it doing this, cut a small strip 
of thin wood, c, and tack it on from one side 
picce, n, to pendulum rod £, which will keep 
it firmly in position. 

The portion of © projecting telow forms a 
convenient handle by which to swing the 
pendulum, and may be rounded off neatly for 
that purpose. 

The height of the rogm in which you 
intend hanging it will necessarily control 
the length of your pendulum rod. The piece 
Eis to be, as previously stated, about five 
feet long, and must be lengthened as re- 
quired by attaching another piece to it by a 
couple of screws, as shown in fig. 7, and 


these can then be shifted up or down to the 
exact length you wish it to be. 

A loft, or room where the rafters show, 
makes a suitable place in which to hang it; 
but if your ceilings are all plastered, you must 
carefully prick with a fine bradawl to find the 
position of the joists or rafters, as it would 
not do to hang it from the plaster alone; and 
then, when found, screw in a strong hook from 
which the pendulum may be suspended by a 
wire loop or eye as at A, fig. 7, in which the 
rod is shown broken through the centre to 
save space. When hung in position, the sur- 
face of table s, fig. 5, should be a trifle lower 
(say @ couple of inches) than the top of any 

(To be continued.) 
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_ ordinary deal table or large box that you can 


get permission. to use, and ‘this you oan 
arrange by adjusting the length of the pen- 
dulum by means of the two screws. 

You will now require an old: clock-weight, 
or some flat-irons may be borrowed trom the 


. kitchen and will do for temporary use ; but 


whatever you have should weigh about eight 
or nine pounds. : 
The weight should be suspended from th 
hook B, fig. 4, by means of a strong cord, 80 
that it just clears the floor. The distance be- 


Tig 8. 


tween this weight and hook B should be in 
proportion to length of upper pendulum c, 
fig. 5, measuring from joint of suspension 
and down to hook p; and the relative arrange- 
ment of these two lengths will-greatly deter- 
maine the character of the diagrams produced, 
for by this arrangement you have practically 
two pendulums, one of which may have a 
different motion-to the other, and so produce 


compound curves on which the beauty of the 
whole thing rests. 

The pendulum being ready, the next thing 
to make is the penliolder, and this -one is 
quite unlike any you are used to. 

It is constructed as shown in fig. 8, and is 
simply a cross of wood made from the 
remaining 3-inch strips. It should be about 30 
inches long from a to 8, while the cross-piece 
p £ is 15 inches long, and is fastened on 
at right angles at c, about 9 inches from 
end 8, by being ‘sunk into each other about 
4 inch, and a screw put through both. 

A amall piece of thin wood, 3 inches by 2 
inches, is tacked on at b, and is intended to hold 
a counter- balance weight; and a round-headed 
screw is put in from the top near the ends of 
Ep, and left projecting below, as shown in end 
view, fig. 9, at 4.4; B being the plate for weight. 

About 1 inch from the end A, fig. 8, drill 
a hole through from the top, large enough to 
admit a lead pencil, and put a screw in from 
the front, as shown in top view and section, 
bc, tig. 9; the point of screw should be 
filed off flat. % 
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HOW TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


Toy Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, wa. oXON., 


Author ef “ How to Make a Simple Microscope; “ Fhotoyraphic Lantern Slides,” ete, otc. 


hee must be many boys who have read 
my articles on “ How to Make a Simple 
Microscope” (March part, 1893), who are 
also interested in photography. Such readers 
can, if they please, combine both pursuits, 
and take photos which will be really useful 
as scientific records of the various objects 
they may examine, the apparatus required 
being really very little more than the micro- 
scope and the camera. 

Roughly speaking, it is done by inserting 
the tube of the microscope into the front of 
the camera; the object is then focussed on 


that it can be followed by lamplight, and so 
is capable of being utilised in winter when 
outdoor photography is at a standstill. The 
best source of illumination is a big parattin 
lamp. A three-wick lamp similar to those 
used in magic lanterns is a very good sort. 
We shall require a bull’s-eye condenser in 
front of the lantern to concentrate the rays 
on the object, and behind it ought to be 
placed a concave mirror to add to its illumi- 
nating power by reflecting the rays through 
the condenser. The axis of the mirror, con- 
denser, and object-glass must all be in the 


FIG.1. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR Micnoscoric PHOTOGRAPHY. 


the ground-glass, and the plate inserted and 
exposed in the usual way. 

The camera required need only be one of 
the simplest type, as we require no rising 
front, swing back, etc., the amount and posi- 
tion of the work being entirely at our own 
disposal. The front of it ought to have a 
hole cut in it exactly large enough to admit 
the microscope tube. The chief point to be 
noticed is that the camera should be capable 
of being racked out to at least eighteen inches. 
If it is not of sufficiently “long extension ” 
for this, an extra extension can be made to 
fit the end of it for temporary use, either of 
cardboard or thin wood. 

The microscope should, if possible, be one 
which will not only stand vertically but also 
horizontally when required, the object being 
fastened to the stage by clips or other means. 
The reason for this is that when fixed to the 
camera the tube requires to be horizontal. 
This is done by turning the side screw, letting 
down the camera tube, and tightening up 
again. The camera is now to be supported 
on books, bomtss OF by such lke means, ioe 
exactly the level of the niorosoope tube. 
The letter is now inserted in the hole in the 
front of the camera, and the photo is accord- 
ingly taken. The camera and microscope 
must not be rigidly fixed to one another, but 
at the same time you must take care that 
when the slide is pulled out they do not get 
moved apart, or if the light enters it will 
ruin everything. The best practical method 
of joining camera and microscope is to get a 
piece of brass tube about 1} inch long, and 
wide enough to just admit the tube of the 
microscope rather tightly. You can have an 
“adapter” at the other end of the tube, 
whereby it can be made to fit the flange, 
however small it may be compared to the 
latter. Over the join between microscope 
tube and connecting tube you can fix a piece 
of black velvet to keep out all traces of light, 
securing it by means of elastic bands. 

One of the best features of this pursuit is 


D. Reflector. 
¥. Bull'seye condenser. 
¥. Tube joing microscope and camera. 


same plane. Fig. 1 shows you all necessary 
details as to the arrangement of ‘he different 
parts of the apparatus. 

There is no special need to describe the 
photographic part of the work, as it is simply 
the same as in ordinary cases. The micro- 
scopic object to be taken is fixed in position, 
the focussing is done on the ground-glass in 
the camera by focussing in the ordinary way, 
and the fine adjustment of the microscope is 
used to get the focus extremely sharp. If 
you afterwards want to make lantern slides 
of your objects you must look to your focus- 
sing, or they will be of no practical use when 
they come to be enlarged. A small magni- 
fying-glass can be used with advantage, to 
get the focus quite sharp. As soon as you 
have achieved this to your satisfaction, put 
in the slide and pull out the shutter, taking 
care that the camera is not moved while 
doing this; then expose in the usual way. 
You can make a little cap to fit the end of 
the microscope tube, or, if the objective has 
to be very close to the object, the best plan 


is to have some way of covering up the lamp, - 


and withdraw the cover at the proper time 
to give the exposure. 

Whether or not to leave the eye-piece in 
the tube when inserted in the camera is a 
doubtful point. Some say yes and some say 
no; the question rests with the individual 
operator, who must determine for himself 
which gives the best results. With the glass 
the picture can be made a little larger. 
There are two important points to be noticed 
with reference to the actual production of 
the pictures, which influence the result 
enormously in practice. 

1. Any ordinary lens on being examined 
will be found to have a tendency to produce 
coloured rings round the object looked at. 
The lens ought to be what is called achro- 
matic, i.e. it should give images devoid of 
colour. If it does not do so, it follows that 
as red is a less actinic colour, and blue a 
more actinic one, there will be lines of black 


or white, as the case may be, round the object 
in the photograph. You must so adjust the 
glass that you get the blue ring, as, that being 
almost equal to the white background in 
actinic power, the result is that very little 
contrast is noticed. 

2. The other point is that in every lens 
there are what are termed two foci, i. the 
actinic and the visual focus. This very 
extraordinary fact does not signify as long as 
we are merely looking at any objects throug 
the microscope, but when we come to focuc 
an object very carefully with a view to photo- 
graphing it, we are met by the difficulty that. 
even if we get the focus most accurately on the 
ground-glass, when we come to take the photo 
it will be out of focus. If the lens is cor- 
rected properly, the two foci will coincide 
and a picture on the ground-glass will be in 
focus as regards the plate. But in the case 
of the: lens of the microscope it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that it will have been 
corrected for photography, so you will have 
to allow for this in the following way. Focus 
the picture and take a plate in the usnal way. 
Now, if the picture is out of focus, move the 
focussing screw till the picture on the glass 
is just as much out of focus as the one taken. 
Now expose another plate, and if it is cov- 
rectly focussed, notice how many divisions of 
the screw you had to turn it through in order 
to get it right. Henceforth always remember 
to make that amount of alteration, when you 
have focussed the picture on the ground- 
glass, between focussing and exposing. Of 
course, if you turned it the wrong way the 
first time, you will have to turn it to an equal 
extent the other way and sacrifice another 
plate. When once you have decided the 
displacement, the knowledge will last you for 
ever, so the plates will not have been wasted. 
But if you begin by removing the lens from 
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‘METHOD oF MAKING MicroProTos WITH 
A VERTICAL Microscorg 


A. Mirror reflecting light Into box. _B. Microscope 
wirrer. c¢, Microscope. Dp. Ground-glass esercen. 
x. Division between parts of box. 8. Shutter by 
which light can be stepped out. 


the object when focussing for the actinic 
image, you will not have to move the lens 
the other way in all probability. 

Supposing that your microscope will not 
turn horizontally, you can get out of this 
dilemma in the following way. Get a big 
tea-chest, or a large box of some sort or other 
which will hold the microscope upright, and 
cut a hole in the top the size of the plate to 
be taken. Round the hole you have to make 
8 frame into which the dark slide will slip 
very tightly, and you had better glue cloth or 
velvet over the frame to make sure that po 
light gets through when the slide is in posi- 


tion. In the front of the box, when standing 
on end, cut.a hole 3 inches in diameter, 
and on the outside attach a mirror which will 
teflect the light through the hole. Inside 
the box is placed the microscope, with its 
mirror adjusted at such an angle that the 
light is reflected from the mirror outside the 
box up through the object to the screen at 
the top. Draw both shutters of the dark 
slide and put a bit of ground-glass (ground 
side downwards) in the bottom division. You 
can now focus the object on this screen 
unless your dark slide has a centre division, 
in which case you must make a frame for 
the ground-glass so that it can be used sepa- 
rately. In this cuse take care to get the 
thicknesses of slide and frame exactly equal, 
or your focussing will be all wrong, as the 
ground-glass will not. be exactly where the 
plate is when in, which, of course, it must be. 

Focussing is performed by turning the 
microscope screw, the front of the box and 
mirror being directed towards the sunlight, 
and a focussing cloth being used to see the 
image on the ground-glass, A hole should 
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be cut in the side of the box about 3 inches 
in diameter, through which the arm is put 
when focussing. To prevent light from 
getting into the box a sleeve of black material 
is made and fastened tightly round the edges 
of the hole ; this is kept tight round the sleeve 
of the operator by strong elastic bands when 
his arm is pushed through it. 

Now how is the exposure to be performed ? 
It may be done either by means of a cap 
fitting the top of the microscope, and removed 
when the operator has his hand through the 
sleeve, or it may be done by stopping up the 
hole from the outside (so that no light can 
get from the mirror inside the box) by means 
of a shutter, which is removed during the 
exposure and afterwards replaced. Of course, 
you will understand that focussing is per- 
formed on the screen, which is temporarily 
placed in the hole at the top of the box ; then 
the light is shut off and the shutter inserted 
at the top instead of the ground-glass. The 
slide is now drawn, and the light readmitted 
for the exposure, after which it is blocked 
out again, the shutter closed, and the slide 


re) 


withdrawn. The system of blocking out the 
light from the outside is the best, as if any light 
gets into the box except through the mirror 
and the microscope, it will fog the plate. To 
prevent this the best plan is to have a division 
in the box in which is cut a hole that only 
admits the tube of the microscope. Fig. 2 
shows the whole arrangement. The light 
enters at 4, is reflected from B, through the 
microscope c, and forms the image at p, 
where the ground-glass ie placed. You will 
want a collar of black velvet where the tube 
goes through the division z, in order to keep 
the light from entering the top compart- 
ment. 

The plate, having been exposed, is simply 
to be developed in the usual way, for which 
instructions have been already given (see 
“ Hints on Choosing Apparatus and Begin- 
ning Work as an Amateur,” in June part, 
1892). If it is required to make lantern 
slides from the negatives, this can be done 
according to the instructions given in the 
articles on “ Photographic Lantern Slides,’” 
December part, 1889. 
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Problem No. 351. 
By Max J. Meven. 


[arack. | 


Twit. | 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


7¥8=15 pieces. 


Evans Gamerr. 


A. ANDERSSEN. J. Durgesne. 
Wnirr. Buack. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. Ki-K B3 Kt-QB3 
3. B—B4 B—B4 
4. P—QEt4 BxKtP 
5. P—B3 B-R4 
G. Castles Kt—B 8 
7. P—Q4 KtxK P 
8. PxP Castles 
9. Q—B2 P—Q4 
10. B—R3 R—K sq. 
11, R—Q sq. B-K8 
12. BxP BxB 
13. P—B4 Kt—Kt 4 
14. Kt—K sq. (a) Kt—R 6 (ch.) 
15. Px Kt Q—Kt 4 (ch.) 
16. K—B sq. QxP 
37. Px B (b) QxRP 
18. Kt-—K B 3 QxR P (ch.) 
19. K—Kt 0q Q—Kt 5 (ch.) 
20. Resigns (c) 


(a) So far the game was well played, but 
now he should have played 14, R takes B. 


(6) If Rx B, QxP, and White has no 
escape. If 17, P—B 8, QxR. 18, PxB, 
Kt—Q 5. 19,Q—B 2, Rx Kt (ch). 20,R 

xR, BxR. 21,Qx«B, Kt—B 7. 22,Q—B 
sq., Kt x B, and Black wins. 

(c) If K—R 2, Kt—K 4, ete. 

How the fortunes vary is evident from a 
game which J. Dufresne contested with Baron 
T. von Heydebrand und der Lasa, and which 
after 15 moves stood thus: White, K—K 
sq., Q—Q Kt 7; Rs—Q RB sq. and K R sq.; 
B—QB sq.; Kts—Q Kt sq. and K 5; Ps—Q 
R2,QKt2,QB2,Q 2, K B2, K Kt 2 and 
KR2. Black, K—Q 3; Q-Q5; Rs—QR 
sq. and K R sq.; Bs—Q B 4 and K 8; Kt— 
KB 8; Psp—QR2,K 5,K B2,K Kt 2 and 
K R 3. White now played 16, P—K B 4, 
and the Baron replied Q—B 7 (ch.), but 
should have answered P x Pin passing. The 
results of the two replies are these: 16, Q 
—B7 (ch). 17, K—Q sq.,QxB P. 18,Q 
—-B 6 (ch.), Kx Kt. 19,P—Q 4 (ch), Bx P. 
20, Q—B 7 (ch.), and wins.--16, Px P. 17, 
KtxP, Q—B 7 (ch.). 18, K—Q'sq., Qx Kt 
P. 19, Q—R6(ch.), KB 2. 20, Q—B sq., 
B-K R6, and wins. 


Correspondence, 


—ote00—_ 


Per Toap (W. Mair).—He'l go to sleep in winter in a 
bank somewhere. : 

Private Lerrens (Several Querista).—No, we don't do 
it, stamps or no stamps. Be wise and consult your 
own doctor. Doctors are really capital fellows, and 
you may trust them. 


Cat Int (Dalsy).—You are not explicit enough, Daisy. 
But brush and the pussy daily, and they 
will go away. You might dust a little powdered 
sulphur into the coat, 

DEcAYED TEETH (Dental).—Use Sanitas tooth-powdcr. 
But we fear that if caries has once commenced it 
will go on. It is sad In one so young. 


Powts oF St. BeRNARD (Florrie).--It would occupy 
too much space. Get the shiling manual called 
“The Kennel Referee,” Messrs. Dean & Son, 1600 
Fleet Strect. 

Srasmopic Wiyxrxe (Annie C. H.).—It is a most 
disagreeable nervous complaint. You must attend 
well to general health, and now and then take a 
course of cod-liver oil, with citrate of iron and 
quinine. You will derive much benefit from the 
cold morning tub, Write again and tell us how you 
are, We like to shake hands with friends across the 
Herring Pond. 

Lisrrxa (Demosthenes).—Your tongue and teeth are 
somehow in fau't; but without examination we 
couldn’t advise, 


ATHLETICS (Sparta).—It is somewhat ridiculous the 
way yon talk. How can you expect to train if you 
haven't the timc, 

Eczema.—Ointment of zine, Or try the good old 
Indian remedy, now sold under the name of 
lhomoces. 


‘Mick (A Mouse).—Get @ mousic’s Tt has a dark 
room, Give a bel ofcotton wool. Feod on bread avd 
milk, oats and canary-seed. 

A Harp-Heaprp Yours (F. Wingfield).—No, no per- 
manent injury, But don't get in under six Ib. 
pieces of fron when they are falling from aloft. 
Was the chunk of iron injured at all? 


Wonren as Ansy Nensrs (P. 0.).—Apply to the 
‘Medical Officers at Neticy. 

NAVAL SuRGKON (Anxious).—He must be a duly 
qualified medical man to begin with. Are you so? 
Everything is now competitive. Write to 
Director-General, Medical Department, Whiteball, 
London. 

WEAK ALL OVER (Twelve Months’ Reader),—The coki 
bath, good fool, aml plenty of exercise in the open 
air, Reading aloud is capiwl exercise for the voice. 


Grapvs axp Vieron.—Rocket mixture is 3 parts of 
sulphur to 3 of charcoul and J of saltpetre —a.1 these 
by weight. But you must not make fireworks with- 
out alicence. ‘There is now an Act of Parliament 
under which you are liable to fine and imprisonment 
for doing #0. 

Tueatre.—You hal far better stay where you are—ant 

tye the satisfaction of imagining whut you might 

have been, 

Puotoararuy."—1. Develop prints? It depends ot 

the process, If they are on ordinary sensitiont 

paper, certainly not. But some processes, such as 
latiuotype, bromide prints, Ilford “Alpha” paper, 
cte., require development. 2. You can use the same, 
but the strength depends on the paper used, Consult 
the makers’ formula. 3. Paper called “ ready toned” 
can be got from any large dealer, eg. Jonathan 

Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, London, w.; 

but it never gives results eqnal to the ordinary sort. 

4. Certainly not ; the light of your enlarging lantern 

won'd be nothing like stroug enough to affect ordi- 

nary sensitised paper. You can do it on to the Lfor? 

“ ‘Alpha " paper, nt the exposure takes reriral Loara, 

and ought to be by daylight, not artificial light. 

We doubt if the latter will ever affect it. 


Fiectricity (A. N. Robertson).—You don't give us 
any idea as to what iat of battery yours is, but any 
type will ring the bell if strong enough, and yours 
appears to be large enough for the purpose. For 
practical use no battery {sof any good for this pur- 
pose but the Lechlanchie, 

 Awprriovs."—We think an Edison phonograph rather 
‘an elaborate affair to make, but we have every inten- 
tion of giving instructions on how to makea “Gramo- 
phone” some day soon, and sha'l probably include a 
simple type of phonograph. 

Enectnox.—Price of caces only for }-inch magnets, 
$e, 6d, per pair, For 7-inch magnets, 6s. 6d. per pair. 
Fitted complete with magnets, wire, etc., they cost 
9s, or 124. 6d, per pair. 

;OTOGRAPRY (Ilford P. O. P.).—We have never 
eae oen thls hagpen, It must be due to the moun- 
tant we expect. Write your query to the makers of 
the paper and they will auswer it. Give your formula 
for mountant. It is possible that your lots are 
not washed evo2gh to thoroughly remove the hypo. 
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Do! aallants all, ligt am ye please. | 
ia Do! Ky ights and abe Do! all Degree 
ee ‘4 Os manhood, boyhoo ,and, forsooth, 
Of matrons ,eke, likeaige y° youth 


Of gentle gex. Come, hear’ sry lay. 


Ifackins! I've Qoob news to-day 
November part beans, yell see, 
yew vol. of yt B Ol 
Né sixteenth, ano ‘twill be | ween, 
As bright 1as fresh jas ever Qyigreey 
As y° fifteen yeve known of Lore. 
t Ane certes! ye can’t wish for cory 
Licmers avo sevibey, Learyed in their an 
Tall eemly will each Yo his part B Z 
B., ComkKe yt tome from first to last 
: Outshine ye glories of y* past. 
hei if ye haven't got ct, get it; 

we buy ypart just stir y” pegs, J 


Mary come up, ye'll not 
we. Yell thank 


sore as egas 


z 


*,* All who would secure extra copies of the November Part (the first of the New Volume, with two coloured pilates) 
should be sure to order them of the booksellers at once. Delays are dangerous, 
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rae JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Paut Brake, 


Author of “School and the Wor “The Tico Chums,” “Sigurd tv 


Viking,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


es wm, rs. Brtes and I were old friends; she did the washing 
tz- for our house, and her late husband was keeper of 


, Pawnceby Lodge coverts, and used to let me go the rounds 


Aw 


“* This is a find, Gray!" 


ro 


dd 


with him sometimes. : I had no fear of tres- 
passing on her kindness, for in the first 
place she was always ready to do anyone a 
kindness, and in the next, uncle had been 
very good to her during the winter when 
she lost a son from consumption. 

From my bed in the little back room I 
could see my wet clothes hung in front of 
the fire, filling the room with steain. 
But Mrs. Biles was accustomed to steam, 
and did not notice it. In the corner 
Johnny had ensconced himself near the 
cradle, which he was rocking. 

“ Don't you trouble about the baby,” 
said Mrs. Biles to Johnny; “he'll sleep, I 
expect, without rocking.” 

“T like rocking it,” replied Johnny; “I 
used to rock Cissy's cradle.” 

Then he began to cry quietly. I was 
very sorry for him: I hadn’t given enough 
thought to the fact that he had lost his 
mother so recently, and found himself 
without a friend who was more than a 
fortnight old. I had sometimes thought 
him dull and restrained; but how could I 
expect him to be otherwise? In spite. of 
his depression’ he had showed occasionally 
that he could be bright enough, andI was 
daily getting to like him better and bewail 
our approaching separation. 

Tears threatened for a time to prevail 
in the cottage, for Mrs, Biles, seeing Johnny 
ery, began crying too. 

“He's so like my poor Jim!” she 
exclaimed ; “I can’t bear to think of it.” 

Then the baby woke up and added its 
voice to the general lamentation, calling 
Johnny back to his business and making 
him rock the cradle till it threatened to 
roll over. In the midst of the hubbub 
Mrs. Biles suddenly exclaimed, “ Mercy on 
us, Master Tom, but there’s your uncle!” 

T looked out of window, and there was 
old Jake and no mistake. Uncle soon 
came in, and great was his astonishment. 

I explained what had happened, and got 
a reprimand, as I expected, for running 
into mischief. Uncle ordered me to stay 
in bed for three hours, so that my clothes 
might be thoroughly dry, but that was 
only his joke, for he must have given Mrs. 
Biles very different orders. At all events 
she produced my things dry as a chip in 
half an hour more, and told me that 
uncle had said we must hurry home or we 
should be late for dinner. 

We ran part of the way home, for I 
wanted to ask at the bridge whether 
anything had been seen of the boat. No 
one had caught sight of her, so it was 
evident she had either gone to the bottom 
or stuck in the bank somewhere. She 
had to be left for the present, as the river 
was running too swiftly for making a 
search. Boating was out of the question 
till the flood subsided. 

Our visit to Mrs. Biles was destined to 
have important results on Johnny's fate. 
It was easy to see that she had taken a 
fancy to him when we were at the cottage, 
but: she thought then that he was some 
friend-of mine staying at uncle’s. When 
she brought the washing to our house 
next evening she had her usual gossip with 
Jane and Hannah, and then learnt for the 
first tinie Johnny's history and what his 
future was to be. 

“That dear boy go to the Union!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Biles, when the truth had 
been told her in confidence. ‘No, that 
he shan't, not if he'll come home with me.” 

The upshot of it was that she saw my 
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uncle and offered to take charge of Johnny 
and bring him up in place of her lost son 
im. 

“'Twon't be much of a home for him, 
sir, for it's easy to see he's been brought 
up @ young gentleman, but such as it is 
he’s welcome to it.” 

“TI don’t think he'll complain,” said 
my uncle. “He seeins a kind-hearted 
little chap, and I don’t think he'll give you 
mouch trouble.” 

“Well, if he does, sir, I've had a lot 
already, so I shall know how to bear it 
when it comes.” 

So it was settled that Johnny was to 
live with Mrs. Biles after I had gone to 
school. I learnt afterwards that uncle 
had been trying to place Johnny in a home 
for orphans, but had failed, and that he 
promised Mrs. Biles that if she could 
manage to take Johnny in, he would 
undertake the cost of his schooling. 

No harm came of my ducking, but 
Johnny increased his cold, and uncle told 
him to keep indoors next day. I had to 
go to Crompton to the tailor's, and to my 
great’ surprise found Johnny waiting for 
me at the s cond milestone as I came back. 

“Why, Johnny,” I cried, “ what's 
brought you'out ? Uncle told you to keep 
indoors.” 

“ Yes, I know; but I was tired of being 
indoors all day.” 

“ But you'll get your cold worse, and 
uncle will be angry.” 

“T don’t suppose he'll be very angry,” 
was Johnny's calm reply. I could not 
make him see that he had done anything 
wrong; he seemed to think it the most 
natural thing in the world to disobey o 
positive injunction if it was a nuisance to 
obey it. It was evident that he had been 
accustomed to have his own way; in 
short, he had been spoilt. Luckily I 
managed to smuggle him indoors without 
uncle’s knowing anything about it. 

The day of my departure approached. I 
was unwilling to go back without knowing 
whether the boat had disappeared for ever, 
or whether it was caught somewhere be- 
tween the island and Braybridge. The 
river had now subsided to nearly its nor- 
mal level, so I took advantage ofa fine 
day to hire a boat and make an explora- 
tion. 

Johnny came with me, well wrapped 
up. I should have liked to have another 
boy of some sort who could help me pull, 
for going up-stream was hard work. But 
I did not mean to share with anyone the 
glory of finding the boat, if still existing. 

Johnny insisted on taking an oar, but he 
had very little idea of sculling,so wemade 
poor progress. It took us an hour to get 
up to the island; it was out of the ques- 
tion to row up the narrow part, but we 
managed to pull up the broader stream 
and land on the island. 

We tied up the boat and crossed to the 
other side. Nothing remained of the foot- 
bridge but the end posts; that was all. 
There was no getting to the island now 
except by boat. 

My idea was to pull into the current and 
then drift, keeping a sharp look-out for the 
missing boat in every nook and corner, 
and even under water. But I had small 
hope of finding her, even if we passed 
close, supposing she had sunk, for the 
water was still thick and muddy, so that 
everything two feet beneath the surface 
was invisible. 


It was as I feared ; no sign of the boat 
appeared. In vain we leaned over the 
gunwale till we nearly toppled overboard : 
our eyes could not penetrate the murky 
depths. 

“ Well, it’s a pity!" wes Johnny's mild 
complaint as we landed. “ ’Twould have 
been very jolly to have a boat all to our- 
selves.” 

I agreed, for it cost ninepence every 
time I hired a boat, and cash was not very 
plentiful with me. : 

“Perhaps we'll get it in the summer 
when you come home again,” said Johnny. 

“We'll try, though it won't be good for 
much by then if it’s under water all that 
time.” 

“Why not?” asked Johnny. “I thought 
boats were made to stand being in the 
water.” eas See an 

“T don’t know,”.I replied. ‘“ Anyhow 
you keep your eyes open, and if you ever 
get a glimpse of her, keep it dark till the 
holidays.” 

Johnny promised secrecy. 

This was our last excursion for the 
present: two days later I had to go to 
school, and Johnny to Mrs. Biles. We 
parted with mutual regret ; I liked Johnny 
and he liked me. I was sorry that he 
wasn’t the son of the person or lawyer or 
something of that sort, instead of being 
the son of a poor woman who had died ot 
want; but I was bound to confess that it 
wasn’t his fault, and I magnanimously 
resolved that I would still let him be 
friends with ne, even though he was going 
to live with Widow Biles in a cottage 
whilst I was going to a big boarding- 
school. Boys are not supernaturally 
wise; it seems absurd, of course, that I 
should have been ready to patronise 
Johnny, for I was in exactly his own 
situation ; I was an orphan being brought 
up by charity as he was, and yet because 
he was to live in a cottage and I in a 
house, I found it convenient to ignore the 
fact that he was as well brought up as I, 
and for his age better educated. 

Unfortunately, this feeling of superiority 
to those who are not so well off, or well- 
born, is not confined to boys. It would 
be a good thing if it were. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AS this is not a story of myself so much 
as of John Philip May, hitherto 
known to the reader as Johnny, I will 
skip all the events of my school life and 
take a jump from January, when I parted 
from Johnny, to June when I saw him 
again. I did not come to Braybridge at 
Easter. 

Uncle had given me leave to bring 
home for a short visit my chief chum at 
school, Julius Gray. He was a peculiar 
boy, clever but unpractical; the despair 
of his classical master, the pride of his 
mathematical. He was a very good- 
natured, easygoing, impetuous chap, fond 
of sports and a great reader of my favour- 
ite literature, books of travel and voyages. 
He was a year older than I was. 

In strict secrecy I had confided to him 
our adventure with the boat, and he was 
almost as full of hope as I of recovering 
her. I also told him the story of Johnny's 
life so far as I knew it, and was kind 
enough to ask him to treat Johnny with 
consideration. He took me somewhat 


aback by asking me why I thought he 
shouldn't. 

There was no railway to Braybridge: 
we came by train to Crompton, where 
John met us with the gig and old Jake, 
who knew me instantly. We received a 
hearty welcome from uncle, who was just 
setting out for his rounds, and an hour 
after our arrival we were off to look up 
Johnny. 

We came across him as we were making 
our way towards Causton Mill. I recog- 
nised him at once, of course, though I 
never knew anyone change so in six 
months. He was as tall as I and quite 
as big; he looked strong and hearty; in 
fact, there could have been no greater 
contrast than between his former and 
present appearance. 

We shook hands warmly, and I intro- 
duced him to Gray. 

“But, I say, Johnny," I said, “I can’t 
call you Johnny any longer—it’s ridicu- 
lous.” 

“Allright; call me Jack.” 

“May I too?" asked Gray. 

“Oh yes, the more the merrier.” 
that matter was settled. 

“And now, Jack, have you found the 
boat ?”” 

Jack shook his head. “No, I haven't. 
I don’t get very much time, you see, what 
with school and helping Mrs. Biles. Then 
I can only go along the banks, ‘as I can’t 
afford to have a boat.” 

“T see. Well, we'll havea boat to-mor- 
row and try what we can do together. I 
s'pose it’s your holidays now ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Well, what shall we do to-day?” I 
asked. “It isn’t worth while to go up 
the river—we’ve only got about an hour.” 

“ Suppose we go round by Pownceby 
Wood ?”’ suggested Jack. 

“What is there to see there?” 

“Oh, I daresay we shall find some- 
thing,” was Jack’s mysterious reply. 

There was a book very popular just at 
that time—I’ve forgotten the title—about' 
some boys who were marooned on an 
island, and who made themselves so much 
at home and had such a rattling time that’ 
they were almost sorry when rescued. 
Jack had not read it, so Gray and I, who 
were full of it, told him as much of it as 
we could remember as we went along. 


So 
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We were all enthusiasts in the matter of 
preferring uncivilised life to civilised ; 
freedom from the ordinary trammels of 
everyday life seemed to be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. ‘Though we 
all had good appetites, I am sure that we 
would have given up dinner at home any 
day if we could have had a crust of breal 
and cheese in—say a hermit’s cave, or a 
smuggler’s den, or some other equally 
romantic and uncomfortable spot. 

“ Now, look here,” said Jack confiden- 
tially, as we approached Pownceby Wood. 
“If I show you something, you'll keep it 
dark, won't you?” 

Of course we promised, offering to 
swear ourselves to secrecy if necessary. 

“If I haven't found the boat,” said 
Jack, “I’ve found something eise. You 
just follow me.” 

We.were ready enough. Jack left the 
path and made his way between the 

shes in a manner that showed it was 
not the first time he had come that way. 
He doubled and turned in such a bewil- 
dering style, that when he stopped and 
asked me if I knew where I was, I was 
obliged to acknowledge I was lost. 

“That’s all right,” he said; “that 
shows no one will be able to follow us. 
We're close there.” 

A few more steps brought us to a small 
clearing, at the side of which was a some- 
what steep descent to a little dingle. 
Evidently it was artificial; it looked as 
if it might have been a sandpit at one 
time ; now it was so overgrown with long 
grass and bushes that all trace of the 
ground was covered. There was a path 
to the dell winding down one of the sides, 
wide enough for a small cart, bué in poor 
condition. 

“What a jolly place!” 
Gray. 

“You wait till you've been down,’’ 
said Jack, leading the way. It was not 
more than twenty feet deep, but at the 
bottom it was almost gloomy: looking 
up, we could see nothing but the sky and 
the tops of the trees. 

“There!” cried Jack exultingly, as 
he showed us a shallow cave; “what do 
you think of that?” 

We entered : evidently Jack had made 
use of it pretty often. There was a 
log rolled in to form a seat, a few rough 

(To be continued.) 
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pieces of wood supplied the place of a 
table, whilst some long pegs driven into 
the earthy sides of the cave served to 
hang a kettle and other utensils from. 
It was almost ideal. 


“This is a find!” said Gray. “You 
must have been here pretty often.” 
“ Not so very,” replied Jack. “I only 


found it a month ago.” 

I was delighted with the place. Owing 
to the sandy nature of the soil it was not 
damp, although lying so low. A little 
more light would have been an advantage, 
but one can't hope for everything. 

“We'll come out here every day and 
have feasts, I vote,” said Gray. “ We 
can make a regular house of it. I’ve got 


+ lots of ideas for making it comfortable.” 


“We might have shelves,’ I suggested, 
“and a fireplace.” 

“T've got a fireplace,” said Jack,showing 
an arrangement of three bricks on which 
the kettle could be placed. “ If we could 
bring some tea——_”” 

“Oh, I'll get Hannah to give us some 
tea,” I interrupted. 

“There’s any amount of water three 
minutes away, and plenty of fircones and 
broken wood to make fires,” said Jack. 
“The worst of it is that the smoke fills 
the place up so.” 

“Don’t you bother about that,” said 
Gray cheerfully. “J'll contrive a chim- 
ney somehow. If we can't make a hole in 
the roof and let it out that way, I'll get 
some sort of blower to make it go out of 
the door.” 

We stayed as long as we could, project- 
ing all sorts of improvements, and then 
hastened home. We saw no one till we 
were out of the wood: it was clear that 
Jack had discovered a retreat as secluded 
from human habitation as if it had been 
in a desert island. 

Pownceby Wood formed pare of the 
estate of Pownceby Lodge, belonging to 
Mr. Maxwell; but as he generally lived 
abroad and did not care for shooting, the 
preserves had been allowed to take care 
of themselves since Mr. Biles’s death. No 
one had any object in going through tho 
wood, so we felt that they practically 
belonged: to us. At all events we had 
the monopoly of our little dingle, of tho 
existence of which no one apparently knew 
except ourselves, 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Radolph: d: Gortz,” “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


ideas of a man on horseback are 
different from those which occur to 
him when he is on foot. The difference is 
even more noticeable when he is on the 
railway. The association of his thoughts, 
the character of his reflections, are all 
affected by the speed of the train. They 
“roll” in his head, as he rolls ir his car. 
And so it comes about that I am in a 
particularly lively ‘mood, desirous of ob- 
serving, greedy of instruction, and that at 


CHAPTER VI. 


a speed of thirty-one miles an hour. Such 
is the rate at which we are to travel 
through Turkestan, and when we reach 
the Celestial Empire we shall have to be 
content with eighteen. 

That is what I have just ascertained by 
consulting my time-table, which I bought 
at the station. It is accompanied by a 
long slip map, folded and re-folded on 
itself, which shows the whole length of the 
line between the Caspian and the eastern 


coast of China. I study then my Trans- 
asiatic on leaving Uzun Ada, just as I 
studied my Transgeorgian when I left 
Tiflis. 

The gauge of the line is about sixty- 
three inches—as is usual on the Russian 
lines, which are thus about four inches 
wider than those of other European 
countries. It is said with regard to this 
that the Germans have made a great 
nuinber of axles of this length in case 
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they have to invade Russia. I should like 
to think that the Russians have taken the 
same precautions in the no less probable 
event of their having to invade Germany. 

On either side of the line are long sand- 
hills, oesween which the trains run ovt 
from Uzun Ada; when it reaches the arm 
of the sea which separates Long Island 
from the Continent, it crosses an embank- 
ment about 1,200 yards long, edged with 
masses of rock to protect it against the 
violence of the waves. 

We have already passed several stations 
without stopping, among others Mikhailov, 
a league from Uzun Ada. Now they are 
from ten to eleven miles apart. Those I 
have secn as yet look like villas, with 
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such a bare, arid country, so clear of 
vegetation, and it extends for 150 miles 
from Uzun Ada. When General Annenkof 
commenced his works at Mikhailov, he 
was obliged to distil the water from the 
Caspian Sea as if he were on board ship. 
But if water is necessary to produce 
steam, coal is necessary to vaporise the 
water. The readers of the “Twentieth 
Century "’ will ask, how are the furnaces 
fed in a country in which there is neither 
coal nor wood? Are there stores of these 
things at the principal stations of the 
Transcaspian ? Not at all. They have 
simply put in practice an idea which 
occurred to our great chemist, Sainte- 
Claire Deville, when first petroleum was 


“The train advances through the open desert.” 


balustrades and Italian roofs, which has a 
curious effect in Turkestan and the neigh- 
bourhood of Persia. The desert extends 
up to the neighbourhood of Uzun Ada, 
and the railway stations form so many 
little oases, made by the hand of man. 
It is man, in fact, who has planted these 
slender, sea-green poplars which give so 
little shade; it is man who at great 
expense has brought here the water 
whose refreshing jets fall back into an 
elegant vase. Without these hydraulic 
works there would not be a tree, not 
® corner of green, in these oases. They 
ave the narses of the line, and dry-nurses 
ire of no use to locomotives. 

“be truth is that I have never seen 


used in France. The furnaces are fed, by 
the aid of a pulverising apparatus, with 
the residue produced from the distillation 
of the naphtha which Baku and Derbent. 
produce in such inexhaustible quantities. 
At certain stations on the line there are 
vast reservoirs of this combustible 
mineral, from which the tenders are 
filled, and it is burnt in specially adapted 
fireboxes. In a similar way naphtha is 
used on the steamboats on the Volga and 
the other affluents of the Caspian. 

I repeat, the country is not particularly 
varied. The ground is nearly flat in‘ the 
sandy districts, and quite flat in the 
alluvial plains, where the brackish water 
stagnates in pools. Nothing could be 


better for a line of railway. There are no 
cuttings, no embankments, no viaducts, 
no work of art—to use a term dear to 
engineers, very “dear” I should say. 
Here and there are a few wooden bridges 
from 200 to 300 feet long. Under such 
circumstances the cost per kilometre of 
the Transcaspian did not exceed 75,000 
francs. 

The monotony of the journey would 
only be broken on the vast oases of Merv, 
Bokhara, and Samarkand. 

But let us busy ourselves with the 
passengers, as we can do all the more 
easily from our being able to walk from 
one end to the other of the train. With 
a little imagination we can make our- 
selves believe we are in a sort of travel- 
ling village, and I am just going to take 
a run down the main street. 

Remember that the engine and tender 
are followed by the van at the angle of 
which is placed the mysterious case, and 
that Popof's compartinent is in the left- 
hand corner of the platform of the first 
car. 

Inside this car I notice a few Sarthes 
of tall stature and haughty face, draped 
in their long robes of bright colours, from 
beneath which appear the braided leather 
boots. They have splendid eyes, a superb 
beard, arched nose, and you would take 
them for real lords, provided we ignore 
the word “ Sarthe,” which means a pedlar 
—and these were going evidently to Tach- 
kend, where these pedlars swarm. 

In this car the two Chinese have taken 
their places opposite each other. The 
young Celestial looks out of window. 
The old one, Ta-lao-ye—that is to say, a 
person well advanced in years—is inces- 
santly turning over the pages of his book. 
This volume, a small 32mo, looks like 
our “Annuaire du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes,’ and is covered in plush like a 
breviary, and when it is shut its covers 
are kept in place by an elastic band. 
What astonishes me is that the proprietor 
of this little book does not seem to read 
it from right to left. Is it not written in 
Chinese characters? We must see into 
this! 

On two adjoining seats are Ephrinell 
and Miss Horatia Bluett. Their talk mm 
of nothing but figures. I don’t know if 
the practical American murmurs at the 
ear of the practical Englishwoman the 
adorable verse which made the heart of 
Lydia palpitate— 


“Nee teoum possum vivere, nec sine te ;" 


but I do know that Ephrinell can very 
well live without me. I have been quite 
right in not reckoning on his company to 
charm away the tedium of the journey. 
The Yankee has completely “left”? me 
—that is the word—for this angular 
daughter of Albion. 

I reach the platform. I cross the 
gangway, and I am at the door of the 
second car. 

In the right-hand corner is Baron 
Weissschnitzerdérfer. His long nose— 
this Teuton is as short-sighted as a mdle 
—rubs the lines of the book he reads. 
The book is the time-table. The impatient 
traveller is ascertaining if the train passes 
the stations at the stated time. When- 
ever it is behind, there are fresh recrimi- 
nations and menaces against the Grand 
Transasiatic Company. 

In this car there are also the Caternas, 


who have made themselves quite comfort- 
able. In his cheery way the husband is 
talking, with a good deal of gesticulation, 
sometimes touching his wife’s hands, 
sometimes putting his arms round her 
waist ; and then he turns his head towards 
the platform and says something aside. 
Madame Caterna leans towards him, 
makes little confused grimaces, and then 
leans back into the corner and seems to 
reply to her husband, who in turn replies 
to her. And as I leave I hear the chorus 
of an operetta in the deep voice of 
Monsieur Caterna. 

In the third car, occupied by many 
Turkomans and three or four Russians, I 
perceive Major Noltitz. He is talking 
with one of his countrymen. I will 
willingly join in their conversation if they 
make me any advances; but I had better 
maintain a ‘certain reserve; the journey 
has only begun. 

I then visit the dining-car. It is a 
third longer than the other cars, a regular 
dining-room, with one long table. At the 
back is a pantry on one side, a kitchen on 
the other, where the cook and steward 
are at work, both of them Russians. 
This dining-car appears to me capitally 
arranged. 

Passing through it, I reach the second 
part of the train where the second-class 
passengers are installed. Kirghizes, who 
do not look very intelligent, with their 
depressed heads, their prognathous jaws 
stuck well out in front, their little beards, 
flat Cossack noses, and very brown skins. 
These wretched fellows are Mahometans, 
and belong either to the Grand Horde 
wandering on the frontier between China 
and Siberia, or to the Little Horde between 
the Ural Mountains and the Aral Sea. A 
second-class car, or even a third-class car, 
is a palace for these people accustomed to 
the encampments on the Steppes, to the 
miserable “ ivurt "’ of the villages. Neither 
their beds nor their seats are as good as 
the stuffed benches on which they have 
seated themselves with thorough Asiatic 
gravity. 

With them are two or three Nogais 
going to Eastern Turkestan. Of a higher 
race than the Kirghizes, being Tartars, it 
is from them that come the learned men 
and professors who have made illustrious 
the opulent cities of Bokhara and Samar- 
kand. But science and its teaching do 
not yield much of a livelihood, even when 
reduced to the mere necessaries of life, in 
these provinces of Central Asia. And so 
these Nogais take employment as inter- 
preters. Unfortunately, since the diffu- 
sion of the Russian language, their trade 
is not very remunerative. 

Now I know the places of my numbers, 
and I know where to find them when I 
want them. As to those going through to 
Pekin I have no doubt of Ephrinell and 
Miss Horatia Bluett, nor the German 
baron, nor the two Chinese, nor Major 
Noltitz, nor the Caternas, nor even of 
the haughty gentleman whose bony out- 
line I perceive in the corner of the second 
car. 

As to those travellers who are not going 
across the frontier, they are of most 
perfect insignificance in my eyes. But 
among my companions I have not yet 
found the hero of my chronicle: let us 
hope he will declare himself as we pro- 
ceed. 

My intention is to take notes hour by 
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hour—what did I say? To “minute” 
my journey. Before the night closes in I 
go out on the platform of the car to have 
a last look at the surrounding country. 
An hour with my cigar will take me to 
Kizil Arwat, where the train has to stop 
for some time. 

In going from the second to the first 
car I meet Major Noltitz. I step aside 
to let him pass. He salutes me with that 
grace which distinguishes well-bred Rus- 
sians. I return his salute. Our meeting 
is restricted to this exchange of politeness, 
but the first step is taken. 

Popof is not just now in his seat. The 
door of the luggage-van being open, I 
conclude that the guard has gone to talk 


ax 


In landscapes the eye is caught by colours. 
And is there not a good deal of landscape 
about geography ? 

It appears that this desert was formerly 
occupied by a huge central basin. It has 
dried up as the Caspian will dry up, and 
this evaporation is explained by the 
powerful concentration of the solar rays 
on the surface of the territories between 
the Sea of Aral and the plateau of the 
Pamir. 

The Kara Koum is formed of low sandy 
hills which the high winds are constantly 
shifting and forming. These “ barkanes,” 
as the Russians call them, vary in height 
from thirty to ninety feet. They expose 
a wide surface to the northern hurricanes 


“A hand which holds a cigar-case is stretched out towards him.” 


with the driver. On the left of the vay 
the mysterious box is in its place. It is 
only half-past six as yet, and there is too 
much daylight for me to risk the gratifi- 
cation of my curiosity. 

The train advances through the open 
desert. This is the Kara Koum, the 
Black Desert. It extends from Khiva 
over all Turkestan comprised between the 
Persian frontier and the course of the 
Amou Daria. In reality the sands of the 
Kara Koum are no more black than the 
waters of the Black Sea, or than those of 
the White Sea are white, those of the Red 
Sea red, or those of the Yellow River 
yellow. But I like these coloured distine- 
tions, however erroneous they may be. 


which drive them gradually southwards. 
And on this account there is a well- 
justified fear for the safety of the Trans- 
caspian. It had to be protected in some 
efficacious way, and General Annenkof 
would have been much embarrassed if 
provident nature had not at the same time 
as she gave the land favourable for the 
railway to be laid along, given the means 
of stopping the shifting of the barkanes. 
Behind these sand-hills grow a number 
of spring shrubs, clumps of tamarisk, star 
thistles, and that Haloxylon ammoden- 
dron which Russians call, not so scientifi- 
cally, “ saksaoul.’’ Its deep strong roots 
are as well adapted for binding together 
the ground as those of Hippophaé rham- 
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noides, the sallow thorn of the Eleagna- 
ceous family, which is used for binding 
together the sands in southern Europe. 

To these plantations of saksaouls the 
engineers of the line have added in 
different places a series of slopes of worked 
clay, and in the most dangerous places a 
line of palisades. 

These precautions are doubtless of use; 
but if the road is protected, the passengers 
are hardly so when the sand flies like a 
bullet hail and the winds sweep up from 
the plain the whitish efflorescences of salt. 
It is a good thing for us that we are not 
in the height of the hot season; and it 
is not in June or July or August that I 
would advise you totake a trip on the Grand 
Transasiatic. 

I am sorry that Major Noltitz does not 
think of coming out on the gangway to 
breathe the fresh air of the Kara Koum. 
I would offer him one of those choice 
regalias with which my case is well 
provided. He would tell me if these 
stations I see on my timé-table, Balla- 
Ischem, Aidine, Pereval, Kansandjik, 
Ouchak, are of any interest—which they 
do not seem to be. But it would not do 
for me to disturb his siesta. And yet his 
conversation ought to be interesting, for 
as a surgeon in the Russian army he took 
part in the campaigns of Generals 
Skobelef and Annenkof. When our train 
ran through the little stations that it 
honours only with a whistle, he could tell 
me if this one or that one had been the 
scene of any incident of the war. As a 
Frenchman I am justified in questioning 
him about the Russian expedition across 
Turkestan, and I have no doubt that my 
fellow-passenger will be pleased to gratify 
me. He is the only one I can really 
trust besides Popof. 

But why is Popof not in his seat? He 
also is not insensible to the charms of a 
cigar. It would seem that his conversa- 
tion with the engineer has not finished 
yet. 

Ah! here he is, coming from the front 
of the luggage-van. He comes out of it 
and shuts the door; he remains for o 
moment and is about to take his seat. A 
hand which holds a cigar-case is stretched 
out towards him. Popof smiles, and soon 
his perfumed puffs are mingled volup- 
tuously with mine. 

For fifteen years I think I said our. 
guard had been in the Transcaspian 
service. He knows the country up to the 
Chinese frontier, and five or six times 
already he has been over the whole line 
known as the Grand Transasiatic. 

Popof was on. duty on the section 
hetween Mikhailov and Kizil Arvat, when 
the line opened—a section which was 
begun in the December of 1880, and 
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finished in ten months in November 1881. 
Five years later the locomotive entered 
Mery, on July 14, 1886, and eighteen 
months later it was welcomed at Samar- 
kand. Now the road through Turkestan 
joins the road through the Celestial 
Empire, and the ribbon of iron extends 
without interruption from the Caspian 
Sea to Pekin. 

When Popof had given me this infor- 
mation, I asked if he knew anything of 
our fellow travellers—I meant those who 
were going through to China. And in the 
first place of Major Noltitz ? 

“The major,” said Popof, “ has lived a 
long time in the Turkestan provinces, and 
he is going to Pekin to organise the statf 
of a hospital for our compatriots, with the 
permission of the Czar, of course.” 

“T like this Major Noltitz,’ I said, 
“and I hope to make his acquaintance 
very soon.’ ‘ 

“He would be equally pleased to make 
yours,” replied Popof. 

“ And these two Chinese— do you know 
them?” 

“Not in the least, Monsieur Bombarnac ; 
all I know is the name on the luggage.” 

“ What is that 2?" 

“The younger man’s name is Pan-Chao, 
the elder’s is Tio-King. Probably they 
have been travelling in Europe for some 
years. As to saying where they come 
from, I cannot. I imagine that Pan-Chao 
belongs to some rich family, for he is 
accompanied by his doctor.” 

“ This Tio-King? ” 

“ Yes, Doctor Tio-King.” 

“ And do they only speak Chinese?” 

“ Probably ; Ehave not heard theim speak 
in any other language together.” 

On this information from Popof I will 
keep to the number nine I have given to 
young Pan-Chao, and to the ten with which 
I have labelled Dr. Tio-King. 

“ The American ’’—— began Popof. 

“ Ephrinell ?”” I exclaimed, “ and Miss 
Horatia Bluett, the Englishwoman? Oh ! 
You can tell me nothing about them I don't 
know.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I think about that 
couple, Monsieur Bombarnac ?” 

“What do you thiuk ?” 

“That as soon as they reach Pekin, Miss 
Bluett will become Mrs. Ephrinell.” 

“And may Heaven bless their union, 
Popof, for they are really inade for each 
other.” 

I saw that on this subject Popof and I 
held similar ideas. 

“And the two French people, that 
couple so affectionate,” I asked. “Who 
are they?" - ight 

“ Have they not told you?” 

“ No, Popof.” 

“You need not be anxious, Monsieur 


Bombarnac. Besides, if you wish to know 
their profession, it is written at full length 
on all their luggage.” 

“ And that is—?” 

“Stage peoy le who are going to a show 
in China.” 

Stage people! If that explains the atti- 
tudes, and mobile physiognomy, and de- 
monstrative gestures of Caterna, it does not 
explain his maritime allusions. 

“And do you know what line these 
players are in?” 

“The husband is comic lead.” 

“ And the wife?" 

“ She is leading lady.” 

“And where are these lyrical people 
going?” 

“To Shanghai, where they have an en- 
gagement at the French house.” 

That is capital. I will talk about the 
theatre, and behind the scents, and such 
matters, and, as Popof said, I shall soon 
make the acquaintance of the cheery 
comedian and his charming wife. But it 
is not in their company that I shall dis- 
cover the hero of romance who is the object 
of my desire. 

As'to the scornful gentleman, our guard 
knew nothing beyond that his luggage 
bore the address in full: Sir Francis 
Trevellyan, Trevellyan Hall, Trevellyan- 
shire. 

“A gentleman who does not answer 
when he is spoken to!" added Popof. 

Well, my mage eight will have to be 
dumb man, d that will do very 
well. 

“ Now we get to the German,” said I. 

“Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer ? ” 

“ He is going to Pel:in, I think.” 

“To Pekin, and beyond.” 

“ Beyond?” 

“Yes; he is on a trip round the world.” 

“ A trip round the world ?” 

“In thirty-nine days.” 

And so after Mrs. Bisland, who did the 
famous tour in seventy-three days, and 
Train, who did it in seventy, this German 
was attempting to do it in thirty-nine ! 

‘True, the means of communication are 
more rapid, the line is more direct. and by 
using the Grand Transasiatic, which puts 
Pekin within a fortnight of the Prussian 
capital, the baron inight helve the old 
time by Suez and Singapore—but—— 

“ He will never do it!" I exclaimed. 

“ Why not?” asked Popof. 

“ Because he is always late. He nearly 
missed the train at Tiflis, he nearly missed 
the boat at Baku ""—— 

“But he did not miss the, start from 
Uzun Ada.” 


“It doesn’t matter, Popof. I shall be 


much surprised if this German beats the 
American at globe-trotting.”” 
(To be continued.) 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Gerorce B. Perry, 


Author of “On Board the Boadicca,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—TEACHING YOUNG IDEAS HOW TO SHOOT. 


T must be admitted that there were 
many ridiculous scenes in connection 
with this call to arms. 

The rawest recruit, who had never 
learned the “goose step,’’ stood side by 
side in the ranks of the hastily formed 
40th Rhode Island with the more experi- 
enced militiamen, in whose uniform 
seemed to be exemplitied every species of 
military frippery that a desire for display 
<ould devise. 

Garibaldian red shirts stood side by 
side with grey and silver-braided dress 
coats, while the next mizht be the rough- 
and-ready overalls of the mechanic, or the 
neater civilian dress of the clerk or store- 

: keeper's assistant. Huge grenadier hats 
vied with the fez of a dandy Zouave com- 
pany, and the plumes of helmets nodded 
confidentially to the dilapidated “ billy- 
cocks” of cither side. 

It was @ motley group. Old scld’ers, 
some Englishmen, who had served in the 
war with Russia, and had not lost their 
military training, marched to the front 
with the Crimean medals on their breasts ; 
veterans of the war between the United 
States and Mexico kept pace with boys 
just off the farm, and sometimes jostled 
and crowded and lost step, and made 
awkward blunders that caused the veterans 
to imitate the terrible doings of the not- 
able army in Flanders which Uncle Toby 
served in. 

Ben soon found, as did many of the 
most eager and equally enthusiastic pa- 
triots who were his companions, that the 
road to military glo y was a very prosaic 
one. 

There were weeks of camp life to be 
passed, in which the more awkward ele- 
ments had to be licked into shape, and in 
which the youthful and intensely demo- 
cratic countryman had to find out that 
his neighbour, “ Billie,’ whom he could 
easily throw over a fence, if need be, and 
for whom he had had a most profound 
contempt the greater part of his life, was 
his superior otticer, and a being whom 
only a relaxation of the strict military 
discipline would permit him to address 
first. 

But these, being elected to their posi- 
tions, had at least the privilege which the 
choice of their fellow-soldiers conferred 
upon them. The hardest lpsson to be 
learned was to deal respectfully with the 
sergeants and other non-commissioned 
otticers, who suddenly became the in- 
structors, and therefore the tyrants, of the 
tyros in military duty. % 

So while the-“ Woonsocket Wide- 
awakes" lay at Lamp Greene, long enough 
to be taught the mysteries of the military 
art, some amusing scenes were Witnessed. 

Occasionally some yourg patriot would 
tire of the monotony, as did Ben’s right- 
hand man, whose disgust at the incessant 
drill made him forget his surroundings. 

That was why he left the ranks and 
approached the sergeant who was drilling 


them, with the suggestion that they “ quit 
this fooling for a spell and take a turn up 
town.” 

The sergeant gazed at the private for a 
minute as if the suggestion which involved 
a drink at the private’s expense was not 
wholly‘distasteful to him. Then, recover- 
ing himself and his military dignity at 
the same time, he yelled: 

“ Corporal Sims!” 

Corporal Sims promptly stepped to the 
front. 

“ Take this man out ” 

“T'd like to knock the head off of you,” 
shouted the indignant recruit, as he real- 
ised that his offer to treat had been re- 
pudiated. 

“Take him away!” yelled the sergeant ; 
“take him out and drill him till he 
drops!” 

And drilled he was till evening, when 
he crawled back to his tent with intensi- 
fied disgust at the thorny road even a 
patriot volunteer had to travel. 

But still this did not last many days. 
Before a fortnight was out the 40th 
Rhode Island, bountifully provided with 
rough blouse and cap and regular army 
trousers, and a “dress suit’ about as un- 
comfortable as the mind of a-man could 
conceive, left the city of Providence by 
steamer for Fortress Munroe, from which 
they were to proceed to Washington. 

Then were repeated the scenes of part- 
ing, in which the pathetic and comic 
elements were equally mingled. One 
good old dame had marched in from the 
country to bid her only son good-bye, and 
to press upon him the family umbrella 
for his use in the campaign; others 
brought jams and other carefully pre- 
served dishes to keep, and the mouths of 
some of the recruits watered for these, for 
they had learned to their infinite disgust 
that milk, sugar, and butter were not 
included in the rations provided by the 
Government. 

Others, aided by their generous friends, 
loaded down their knapsacks with white 
shirts, collars, ties, and other respectable 
adornment; still others, disdaining the 
army “ brogans,’”’ or Bluchers, bought 
dainty foot-gear, or well-built calf or 
“ Wellingtons,” only to throw them off 
after a hard day's experience of struggling 
with the mud of Eastern Virginia. 

Washington at the time of the arrival 
of the 40th Rhode Island was the scene 
of intense excitement. There was immi- 
nent danger of attack by the Confederates, 
and the city was little else than a huge 
camp. Around it for a space of eight to 
ten miles were hastily formed entrench- 
ments, now beginning to assume the cha- 
racter of forts, and camps of instruction 

“were placed at every available point in or 
out of the city. 

Everywhere, as the thousands of troops 
arrived, the authorities were at their wits’ 
end to devise some place for their accom- 
modation and their support. It is one of 


the standing miracles of the time, not 
how so,much confusion prevailed. but 
how the immense difficulties were met. 

‘The city was alive with the military. 
Up and down the Great Avenue strode 
scores of officers, whose principal turn of 
duty seemed to be purely ornamental. 

The Washington of to-day is a far dif- 
ferent city from that of 61. Where the 
40th Rhode Island first encamped was 
on Capitol Hill, on the east side of the 
legislative buildings of the United States ; 
and here they remained for several weeks. 

As the days wore on Ben began to 
enjoy the life. It involved no particular 
hardships, the rations, of course, were 

lenty, and a boy’s hearty appetite had 
ittle need of incentive to their consump- 
tion. 

‘The captain of the company was a vete- 
ran of the Mexican War, and one whose 
ideas were of the martinet type, and better 
suited to the German army than the free- 
and-easy Rhode Island volunteers. Still, 
he had to deal with men of intelligence, 
who had sense to perceive the necessity for 
the restriction of the freedom of language 
and of action. 

At no period of the war was Washing- 
ton in greater danger. Two years later, 
when a Southern force under General 
Early almost reached its outer boundary, 
and was within range of a ready dash into 
its centre, the capital of the United States 
was not more endangered. 

The departments of the Government 
swarmed with Southern spies. Movements 
believed to have been concocted in intense 
secrecy somehow filtered out to the 
Southern commanders. There was no 
lack of information in the Confederate 
councils or camps as to the intentions or 
actions of the Federal authorities, for 
which, os General Beauregard seys, the 
“ politicians high in council, or the war- 
department clerks, were sometimes the 
unconscious ducts.”” 

The approaches to the city were rigor- 
ously guarded, but all the vigilance failed 
for a long time to rid the city of the active 
adherents of the Southern cause. 

The bridges across the Potomac leading 
into the State of Virginia were especially 
well guarded. No one was allowed to 
cross them without a pass signed by Gen. 
Drake De Kay, whose peculiar signature, 
so large and suggestive, could be read 
with the merest glimmer of light. The 
indorsement on the back of the pass, that 
the person using it for purposes injurious 
to the Government's interest, or forging 
it, would be liable to the death penalty, 
had little effect on their free use. The 
men who undertook the office of informing 
the Southern authorities of matters in 
Washington were not afraid of such a 
mere trifle as the death penalty. 

Between loose talk and active treason 
there was little to bedesired; the one was 
as effectual as the other in mischief, and 
for a time it went on without being checked. 
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It soon became necessary to not only 
watch every bridge, but every part of the 
river bank, and a large number of troops 
were needed for the purpose. 
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Ben fired at once. 

An oath accompanying a yell of pain 
told that the shot had hit its mark. The 
man rose in the boat and sought to use 


into the boat, and, despite a farther knoek 
on the head, was soon engaged in m 
struggle with its oceupant. 

It did not last long, nor was it espe- 


Naturally enough, the 40th Rhode one of the oars. 
Island had its full share of this duty, and abled by the shot. 


Ben Burnett found that “sentry go” was not the 
least irksome of the soldier's duties. 

Later, when the element of imminent danger of 
being shot on the picket line was added to it, he felt 
disposed to look upon his Washington experience as 
rather pleasant than otherwise, The ne ity for 
extreme vigilance was impressed upon him, as on all 
others, but, like all others, the necessity to him was 
not so, apparent as it might have been. What he 
saw before him was a three hours’ tramp up and down 
the lonely river bank, the monotony of which might 
only be broken by the occasional visit of the officer of 
the guard. 

For a long time Ben found the situation as monoto- 
nous and disagreeable as his worst grumbling fancies 
had painted it. He would have found it more an- 
noying had he known that his own movements were 
being closely watched, and his method of patrolling 
accurately measured by some persons near him. 

A boat from the southern shore of the river shot 
just in front of his line of march. Ben noticed the 
moving object for a moment, but concluding that it 
was a bit of timber floating, he resumed his march. 

Quickly and noiselessly, as soon as the young 
soldier's back was turned, the boat swept 
to the shore, and two persons who had 
been in hiding approached. 


One arm was dis- cially dangerous. Both men had been 
As he did so, Ben wounded, and could not exert their full 


“And drilled he was till evening.” 


A package was passed between them, 
and a few whispered words, and the boat- 
man and the boat were on the point of 
gliding past into the stream, when the 
sentry’s attention was aroused. 

He promptly challenged the boat, but the 
rower had no intention of responding, and 
sought to urge his vessel into the stream. 


promptly plunged into the stream to board, 
hearing the double-quick of the guard as 
they rushed to the spot whence the firing 
had proceeded. 

As Ben's hand rested on the gunwale 
of the boat, he saw a flash of lightning, 
and felt a sharp stinging sensation in his 
shoulder. Unmindful of these, he crawled 


strength ; but just as Ben felt his head grow 
dizzy and was aware that his legs were 
actingi1a remarkably queer and altogether 
independent manner, his comrades had 
secured the boat and the prisoner, and 
Ben, having fainted, was lifted ashore and 
carried to the hospital. 
(To be conténued.) 
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By Davin Ker, 


Author of * Uuseen Depths,” “Aftoat in a Volcano,” rte. 


THE OCEAN. 
A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER VI.—CHRISTMAS EVE IN GRAND CANARY. 


s i baer Peak! The Peak!" 
“Where? where? I see nothing 
but a cloud.” 
“ It’s the Peak of Teneriffe, I tell you!” 
cried Hammersley. ‘Come over here, 


with its pointed summit white with masses 
of new-fallen snow. 

“Fine old thing, isn’t it?” said Nor- 
man O'Neill; “and somewhere down at 
the foot yonder must be Santa Cruz, where 


and look just between those two back- 
stays, and you'll see it quite plain.” 
There, sure enough—a vast dim pyramid 
of shadowy blue against the bright south- 
em sky-—towered the far-famed Peak, 


Blake took the Silver Fleet, and Nelson 
lost his arm.” 

“See what comes of getting a history 
prize!” cried Edwards admiringly. “Now 
all I know about that jolly old Peak is 


that it’s the place where old Humboldt 
scorched his feet with the hot soil, while 
his nose was getting frost-bitten all the 
time—clear case of burning the candle at. 
both ends, eh?” 


“And now the onset began 
in earnest.” 


“You'll see it much better from Grand 
Canary,” said Waldron Cameron, joining 
the group; “for the two islands are only 
sixty miles apart, so that you can have a 
good view of the Peak on any clear day. 


go 


By the bye, what hotel are you going ? 
There are two English ones at Las 
Palmas, both very fair—Quiney’s in the 


town, and the Santa Catalina a little way - 


out of it.” 

“The Santa Catalina's the one my 
father's at,” said Hammersley. 

“And my brother's going there too.” 
cried O’Neill; “I heard him say so this 
minute.” _. , 

“Well, I'm sorry for my own sake,” 
said Cameron politely, “since I'm bound 
for Quiney’s ; for the flat roof of the hotel 
will be just the place for my photograph- 
ing, of which I expect to do a good deal 
here. But if you're going to the Catalina 
you’d better catch a bad cold, or a fever, 
or something satisfactory of that sort 
before you land, otherwise you'll be quite 
out of the fashion.” 

“Why, are there so many invalids 
there?” 

“Many? Why, my dear boy, it’s a 
regular hospital—a bottle of medicine 
opposite every plate at table, and no ad- 
mission to the hotel concert unless you 
can prove that you've been sent abroad 
by your doctor. On fine days the inmatcs 
sit in the verandah discussing pills and 
mineral waters as other men discuss 
different brands of champagne, or com- 
paring the merits of their respective 
doctors as London club men compare 
those of popular authors and artists. 
When I touched there last year on my way 
back from the Congo, and they asked me 
to take the management of an entertain- 
ment at the hotel, I proposed that instead 
of appearing as characters from history or 
Shakespeare, the guests should get them- 
selves up as Gout, Rheumatism, Bron- 
chitis, Fever, Erysipelas,and other fasbion- 
able diseases. But somehow they failed 
to appreciate the grandeur of the idea, and 
so I wasted a very appropriate song which 
I had composed expressly for the occa- 
sion.” 

And he trolled qut, in a deep, rich, 
mellow voice, the following parody of “A 
Bumper of Burgundy fill, till for me": 


“ A cup of cough-mixture come fill, fill for ine, 

Bring the poultice to lessen my pain; 

Let the soft mustard-plaster my bosom-frien.1 be, 
Nor the gruel-cup mantle in vain. 

With the delicate blister so gracefully spread, 
And the jujube to strengthen my voice, 

A wreath of red flannel I'll bind round my bead, 
And with fect in hot water rejoice!" 


“Come, come, Mr. Cameron, don't 
libel the poor old place like that!" cried 
Digby O'Neill from behind. “I was at 
the Catalina myself two years ago, just 
after it was opened, and I found it as 
comfortable and well-managed a hotel as 
I ever was in.” 

“Cada uno d su gusto (every one to 
his taste), as the Spaniards say,” replied 
the great traveller, laughing. “Now, 
young men, out with your telescopes— 
here's the coast of Grand Canary for you 
at last.” 

In fact, a smaller ridge of purple shadow 
had suddenly started up from the sea a 
little to the east of the Peak, and grew 
plainer and plainer every moment, till 
the dark rocky heights of La Isleta 
(the northernmost promontory of Gran 
Canaria) stood gauntly out in the noon- 
day sunshine, crested with a trim white 
signal-station an.] a tell lighthouse. 

A little after eight bells (noon) they 
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rounded a low, sharp point not unlike the 
snout of -a monster sword-fish, and ‘came 
suddenly into the midst of a panorama 
which surprised even the unemotional- 
Edwards into muttering an admiring ex- 
clamation. 

Before them lay the smooth sunlit bay 
of Las Pahnas in all the stillness and 
brightness and beauty of a glorious South 
Atlantic day. Through a rich golden 
haze like that which lives for ever upon 
the canvas of Turner, the shady gardens 
and feathery palm-trees, and white semi- 
Eastern houses of the dainty little tov 
capital clustered around the ‘two tall 
slender, dark-grey towers of the Cathedral 
of Sant’ Afia on the edge of the bright 
blue sea. High above the steep white 
streets that rose terrace beyond terrace, 
like drifts of new-fallen snow, along the 
dark craggy ridges which towered up 
behind the town, loomed out, stark and 
grim, the huge rocky bluff of the Monte 
de San Francisco, crowned with the grey, 
crumbling ruins of the ancient citadel, 
amid which the jaunty modern masonry 
of the trim “Castel del Rey’ (King's 
Fort) flaunted itself like some shoddy 
millionaire suddenly established in the 
manor-house of a ruined county family 
dating back to the first Crusade. 

Northward from the town the bay was 
overlooked by a great rampart of cliffs, 
the front of which, split by deep rocky 
ravines and hacked by the storms of cen- 
turies, displayed a blending of varied tints 
—pale yellow, deep brown, crimson, vivid 
green, purple, white, and grey — that 
would have gladdened the eye of a painter. 
Farther on, gleaming like polished brass in 
the dazzling sunshine, lay the wide, tawny 
sweep of the sand-hills into which the 
great cliff-wall melts midway around the 
bay, terminating at length in the low, 
narrow, sandy isthmus that connects the 
main island with the bold precipitous 
headland of La Isleta, surging up against 
the warm dreamy sky in one great wave 
of gombre purple, to the point where the 
tiny white tower of the signal-station 
looks down eight hundred feet into the 
chafing sea below. 

But the grandest sight of all was the view 
from the centre of the bay, behind which 
were marshalled an array of mountains 
worthy of Montenegro itself. Range be- 
yond range, the great hills rolled up in 
endless ridges, thickly wooded in the 
hollows while bare and parched on the 
higher slopes, thus producing a play of 
light and shade that might have satisfied 
Rembrandt; and here and there along 
their rugged, crumbling sides stood out, 
bare and white in the blistering glare, the 
low parapets of the countless reservoirs 
by means of which (as the learned Lady 
Collops was graciously pleased to observe) 
“this stearine soil is rendered furtive by 
constant irritation.” 

High over all, still half shrouded in 
rolling clouds, the vast mountain-wall 
forming the backbone of the island 
loomed dim and mighty as the shadow of 
coming destruction ; and in the sides of the 
foot-hids forming the buttresses of this 
great rampart yawned many a deep, black 
glen and gully, rent open ages ago to give 
passage to the torrent of flaming lava that 
came hissing and roaring down these rocky 
ledges into the sea. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Waldron 
Cameron’s voice behind our young friends, 


who were still staring with all their eyes 
at the wonders around them, “I see 
Quiney's boat coming yonder, so I'm 
afraid I must say good-bye for the present. 
The Catalina agent will be alongside 
directly to take you ashore; and as to- 
morrow's Christmas Eve, I hope that if 
I don’t see you before then, you'll all 
give me the pleasure of your company to 
dinner at Quiney’s. The folks here cele- 
brate the day in a rather peculiar fashion, 
and I think I can show you something 
that you will not soon forget.” 

That pledge was fated to be redeemed in 
a way of which even Cameron had noidea. 


Half an hour later Digby O'Neill and 
his party, having consigned their luggage 
to the agent to be sent up at once, were 
rattling along the new-made tram-line 
round the vast crescent of sandy beach 
extending from Puerto de la Luz, the 
port and landing-place, to the’town of 
Las Palmas itself. Their conveyance was 
a queer little train of three open-sided cars 
(which Hammersley not inaptly compared 
to the skeletons of starved railway-car- 
riages), equipped with rows of wooden 
benches, one behind another. The middle 
car, in which our friends sat, was supposed 
to be “first-class,” though the only per- 
ceptible difference between the first and 
third (save a small glass screen at either 
end of the former to keep off the dust) 
was that one cost 8}d. and the other 
only 2d. 

Midway round the curve they passed 
a low square mass of antique masonry, 
still surprisingly solid, though its battle- 
ments had long since crumbled away, and 
more than one huge gap yawned in its 
dark walls, around which the waves were 
breaking in a thousand jets of glittering 
spray. 

“That's one of the forts built by the 
Spaniards when they first conquered the 
country,” said Digby O'Neill; “ but, as 
you see, it’s a little the worse for wear.” 

“ Aweel,”” remarked Sandy M‘Laren, 
with quiet contempt. “ if yon’sa fort, I’m 
thinkin’ I could tak’ it mysel’ wi’ an un- 
brella !”” 

A few minutes later the train halted 
for a moment beside a large garden, in 
which stood a big, red-roofed, many-win- 
dowed house, bristling with Moorish- 
looking turrets and pinnacles. 

“ Jump out!” cried Digby ; “ this is our 
hotel.” 

“And there's my father — hurrah!" 
shouted Hammersley, darting like a rocket 
toward a tall grey-haired figure which was 
coming slowly down the wide gravel walk. 

The two Harrovians—who had been 
greatly interested to learn that their new 
friend’s father was no other than the 
famous General Hammersley, whose ex- 
ploits in the East had made his name 
familiar to every schoolboy in England— 
were delighted beyond measure with this 
chance of seeing and shaking hands with 
their chosen hero. The simple, natural 
dignity of the old general’s bearing, and 
the manly though slightly old-fashioned 
courtesy of his manner, weie just the thing 
to please the unsophisticated boys; and 
their admiration of him rose to a height 
when later on in the afternoon they saw 
him hurrying along the entire length of 
the great drawing-room (despite the limp 
bequeathed him by a severe wound) to give 
@ cup of tea to an old lady who sat neg- 


lected in a corner, and then turning to 
smooth a sick child's cushions with the 
strong brown hand that had cut down 
with a single blow, in the presence of two 
armies, a Mahratta standard-bearer a head 
taller than himself. 

“I'll tell you what, old fellow,” said 
Edwards to Cuthbert Hammersley that 
evening, “if I were a soldier, I'd follow a 
man like your father slap down a tiger's 
throat!” 

“Right you are—and so would I too!” 
rejoined Cuthbert proudly. “ It’s not often 
nowadays that you see a man like him. 
Why, if you were to do him up in a coal- 
sack, and smudge his face all over soot, 
you couldn't make him look like anything 
but a gentleman!" 


The next morning brought Waldron 
Cameron to the hotel to invite his friend 
General Hammersley (who welcomed him 
warmly) to join their party that evening. 
The general readily assented, and seven 
o'clock found the whole party assembled 
at Quiney’s Hotel, discussing simulta- 
neously a very good dinner and the im- 
pending festival. 

“Not that it’s much of a festival herc,” 
said Cameron, “for in these parts tle 
people keep it as a fast, and eat nothing 
all day.” s 

“ Keep Christmas Eve asa fast /” echoed 
Edwards, whose appetite had already 
shown that he was in no danger of fall- 
ing into the same error. “ What heathens 
they must be! they might almost as well 
have no plum-pudding on Christmas 
Day!" 

“ Well, I'm afraid they’re quite capable 
of that crime likewise,"’ laughed Cameron; 
“and, in this climate, I really don’t know 
but what they're right. In South Africa, 
when I used to see the English colonists 
stufling down hot roast-beef and smoking 
plum-pudding on Christmas Day, with 
the thermometer 100° in the shade, just 
because it was Christmas, I felt very 
much like that man at Calcutta who, 
seeing a follow writhing in agonies of 
indigestion after a big dinner, said senti- 
mentally, ‘Ah! how that recalls dear old 
England!’ ” 

“You're right,”’ said General Hammers- 
ley; “ and if our fellows in the East were to 
Imock off their beefsteaks ond their 
brandy-pawnee, it strikes me we should 
hear less of ‘the deadly climate of 
India.’ ” 

“Talking of indigestion,” cried Digby 
O'Neill, “ I suppose that’s the real reason 
why these fellows go howling and screech- 
ing about the streets all night long on 
this festive occasion. Considering that 
the first thing they eat after their fast is 
a kind of sausage-roll heavy enough to 
choke an ostrich, nobody can wonder that 
indigestion should be the result ; and so, 
while venting their anguish in unceasing 
cries, they have the malicious satisfaction 
of depriving others of the sleep for which 
they have long ceased to hore themselves.” 

“Come, I say—draw it mild!" remon- 
strated his brother, who,. like the 
publisher that read ‘* Baron Munchausen" 
in manuscript, “ began to suspect some 
slight exaggeration.” : 

“ Well, Mr. O'Neill's romance is founded 
on fact,” said Cameron, smiling. ‘ After 
the midnight service at the cathedral is 
over, the natives are allowed to taste food, 
and the food does usually take the form 
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of sausage-rolls; and either from that 
cause or from some other, they certainly 
do roar and yell all night, as you'll soon 
begin to discover for yourselves.” 

In fact, before dinner ended an uproar 
arose outside (made worse by sundry 
hideous attempts at singing) which re- 
minded our friends of the chorus of 
demons in Southey's “Old Woman of 
Berkeley ’’; 

“And yells and cries without arise 

That the stoutest heart inight shock, 

And a deafening roaring, like a cataract pouring 

Over a mountain rock.” 


And as if this were not enough, a bevy 
of larky young officers from the steamers 
in the -bour, who had s‘ablished 
themselves upon one of the upper 
beleonies, got up an opposition concert 
of their own, and were heard chorusing 
in tones of thunder a rude parody of 
“Tu the Gloaming.” 

“On the ocean, O my darling, 
Cling not lovingly to me, 
For I often, without warning, 
Long to view the deep blue sea. 
And when all my nerves are tingling, 
Ani my throat with spasms doth swell, 
Mocking asks the heartless captain, 
*Do you really fe: unwell 2°” 


“Now, Mr. O'Neill,” said Cameron, 
when they had finished their coffee in the 
hotel garden, “I want to introduce you 
to a Spanish professor who has all the 
local antiquities at his finger-ends, and 
may be of great use to you for your new 
book upon them. Yow will like to know 
him too, general. I think we shall find 
him in the drawing-room, and I daresay 
these young men will excuse us for a few 
minutes—we won't be longer.” 

Seldom indeed had the proverbial 
shrewdness of the Wandering Camera 
lapsed into a more fatal oversight. Ho 
and his companions had scarcely been 
gone two minutes, when Hammersley, 
pricking up his ears at an unusually loud 
burst of clamour from tho street outside, 
called out : 

“T say, those fellows out there seem to 
be having a high old time of it; let's go 
out and have a look at the fun!” 

“I'm game!” cried Edwards, “if 
you’re quite sure your father won’t mind.” 

“Why on earth should he?” asked 
O'Neill. “He never told us not to go— 
he just left it to our discretion.” 

“And that's no muckle to trust to!" 
muttered Sandy M‘Laren, with more 
truth than politeness. 

But, like many other prophets, honest 
Sandy could not avoid the evil that he 
foresaw. ‘Though he augured no good 
from this reckless venture, it was enough 
for him that the foster-brother whom he 
would have followed into a lion's mouth 
was one of those who were about to make 
it; and when the four hurried out, the 
staunch Scot was beside “ Maister Cuth- 
bert ” as usual. 

For the first few moments the boys 
were fully occupied with the universal 
whirl and uproar, the shouts and songs, 
and the ceaseless eddying of broad-leaved 
hats and white jackets, short skirts and 
kerchiefed heads, among the dark trees 
that lined the street in front of the hotel. 


‘The night being unusually dark, and the 


moon not having risen yet, many of the 
passers-by carried lanterns, which flitted 
shining to and fro amid the gloom, like a 


o1 


dance of fire-flies, while ever and anon 
peered from some lattice-window far over- 
head the face of a child or a young girl, 
looking down, half-pleased and half. 
frightened, into theseething, roaring throng 
below. 

Filled with the attraction of a scene so 
thoroughly new to them all, the boys 
unconsciously passed the corner of the 
Calle San Bernardo (St. Bernard Street) and 
found themselves in the San Francisco, a 
long straight thoroughfare running through 
the centre of the town up to the cathedral. 
Now they declared that they would“ have 
just one more look, and then go back ;”" but, 
as always happens in such cases, the “ one 
more" multiplied itself indefinitely, till, 
little by little, they had got past the 
barracks, and right up to the corner of 
the public garden in the Plaza Santa 
Clara (St. Clara Square). 

Here a considerable crowd had as- 
sembled, including a number of roystering 
young fellows from the neighbouring 
shops and restaurants; and, as the lamps 
before the Spanish Club and those around 
Cairasco’s monument in front of it gave 
light enough to ‘see everything plainly, 
the boyish appearance and unmistakably 
English dregs of our four friends attracted 
general attention, and some plain-spoken 
Spanish “ chaff.” 

“I say, old fellows,” cried O'Neill, “ the 
eyes of the world are upon us, and no 
mistake.” 

“Well,” rejoined Hammersley, “as 
they seem to be expecting us to do some- 
thing for the good of the house, suppose 
we enliven the company with a song.” 

And then, in a voice that was fairly 
heard above all the surrounding clamour 
of singing and shouting, he struck up an 
old school chores : 

“Amo, amas—I loved a lass, 
Aud she was tall and slender ; 
Amas, amat—sbe knocked me flat, 
Aud hammered my nob with the fender !” 


But this contribution to the harmony 
of the evening was not received in tho 
spirit in which it was offered. Not a few 
threatening looks were cast at the English 
group, and one or two sullen-looking fel- 
lows from the Upper Town growled out 
some pleasant speech ending with “ mal- 
ditos Ingleses.” 

“Hollo!” cried Hammersley, “ that’s 
polite, anyhow!" 

“What are they saying?’ asked Ed- 
wards. 

“Calling us ‘cursed English,’ that’s all.”” 

“You don’t say they are!” cried Ed- 
wards, in a burst of patriotic indignation. 
“ So they think they’re going to chaff Eng- 
lishmen, do they? Come, old fellow— 
since the Latin grammar’s tvo strong for 
their weak minds, let's tip ‘em some- 
thing that they can understand. Pipe up 
‘Captain Kidd!" 

And he rolled out with the full might 
of his powerful voice, the most galling 
verse of that celebrated ditty, in which 
his comrades joined with a will: 

“We boarded her at miduight, 
Aud sank her fu the main; 
The coward crew wil never more 
Behold the shores of Spain. 
Then away, my roving crew, 
Awaasay O! 
For "— 


But at this point their performance 
was suddenly and rudely interrupted, 
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Many of the crowd knew enough English 
to appreciate partially at least the taunt- 
ing significance of this mention of a 
“coward crew’’ as connected with “ the 
shores of Spain;” and their Spanish 
blood was up in a moment. The rest, 
without understanding anything at all, 
took it for granted that they were being 
insulted by these “ Estrangeiros”’ (foreign- 
ers), and ere the verse was half sung, a 
sudden rush was made upon the auda- 
cious choristers from all sides at once. 

But Hammersley, with all his reckless- 
ness, had inherited a good deal of his 
father’s generalship; and, foreseeing a 
row, his quick wit had provided for it 
before it came. 

It is only in “ penny dreadfuls"’ that 
half a hundred bloodthirsty Indians or 
cannibal savages are put to flight by the 
prowess of one small boy ; and Cuthbert, 
knowing that a battle between four lads 
under sixteen and nearly ten times their 
number of full-grown men could hardly 


be a long one, had already formed his . 


plan of defence. Beside the broad stone 
steps leading up to the front of the club, 
a small platform, tive or six feet from the 
ground, ran along before one of the win- 
dows, protected by a low parapet which 
eould not be easily escaladed from the 
street, while even from the steps only one 
man could pass into it at a time through 
the narrow space between the main 
building and one of its frontal pillars. 
Into this Thermopyle the four boys, 
knocking down or thrusting aside the few 
assailants who stood in their way, made 
good their retreat, while a wave of fierce 
faces and tossing arms surged up behind 
them. 

And now the onset began in earnest, and 
the assailants, who had looked for an easy 
victory over these * insolent foreigners.” 
found it not quite so easy as they expected. 
Haiumersley and M‘Laren stoutly held 
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the narrow entrance, the former with no 
weapon but his fists, with which (as many 
of his schoolfellows knew to their cost) he 
was no mean performer ; but Sandy’s Scot- 
tish forethought had led him to bring an 
umbrella for the benefit of his heedless 
“‘Maister Cuthbert” in case it should 
rain, and this he now handled like a 
bayonet, dealing thrust after thrust at 
the faces and bodies of his swarming 
enemies, whose howls of pain bore ample 
testimony to the vigour and sure aim of 
his blows. Meanwhile O'Neill and Ed- 
wards hammered away like giants at all 
who tried to scale the parapet, the one 
with a stick which he had bought that 
morning, and the other with a crutch that 
he had snatched from a brawny beggar, 
who evidently used it only as a professional 


e or six of the inost active assailants 
were soon disposed of, and the rest began 
to hang back; but it soon appeared that 
they had no thought of giving up the 
siege, and were only changing their mode 
of assault. A number of them ran up on 
to the terrace of the public garden, and 
thence opened a pelting fire of stones and 
lunps of clay upon the unprotected defen- 
ders, cutting O'Ncill’s temple, and giving 
Edwards a deep gash in the cheek. 
Meanwhile some rough fishermen 
among the rabble, furious at being kept 
in check by these mere boys. drew their 
knives; and matters were looking serious 
for the English party, when suddenly the 
uproar was hushed, the mob parted, and 
through it came, not a body of police, but 
one quiet old man in black, at sight of 
whom the rioters shrank back as if he 
had been the King of Spain himself, while 
a murmur of “El Obispo!’ buzzed 


through the throng. 

“It's the Bishop,’ whispered Ham- 
mersley to his comrades. 

‘the Bishop spoke a few words in 


Spanish to the crowd (which instantly 
began to disperse), and then, turning to 
the lads with a courteous bow, said in 
very fair English : 

“May I be permitted, Sefiores, to in- 
quire the cause of this unfortunate mis- 
understanding, which no one can regret 
more than myself?" 

Hammersley gave 
history of the affray. 

“And could you really lower your. 
selves, Sefiores, to answer such a piece of 
low coarseness ? ”’ said the old churchman, 
in a tone of marked, though very courteous 
rebuke. ‘These poor ignorant fellows 
know no bett2r, for unhappily they have 
never had a chance of being taught: but 
surely gentlemen of breeding and educa- 
tion like yourselves. might set them a 
better example than copying their rude- 
ness and violence.” 

The boys hung their heads at a reproof 
doubly penetrating froin being so gently 
and kindly expressed; and the Bishop, 
seeing that his sermon had told, hastened 
to add: 

“You must not be offended, Senores, at 
a few plain words from an old man who 
sincerely wishes you well. If you will 
permit me to advise you, you will go back 
to your hotel at once; and if I can be of 
any use in directing you to it, pray com- 
mand me.” _ 

«Thank you, Mr. Bishop—it’s very 
kind of you,” cried Edwards, shaking the 
Bishop's hand with more heartiness than 
reverence. ‘We know our way all right 
—nuch obliged to you all thesame. I'm 
sorry we kicked up a row in your place ; 
but we didn’t mean it, and I hope you'll 
forgive us.” 3 

“ T have nothing to forgive, Senor; but 
try to be more patient another time. 
Good Bight, and may God be with you 
all!” 


him briefly the 


(To be continued.) 


PENDULUM WORK; OR, HOW TO MAKE AN HARMONOGRAPH. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “The Low's Gun Windmill,” “The Boy's Own Rowing Punt,” ete. 


'T'ue pen itself comes next ; and this is a most 
important part, and requires care in its 
manufacture, as, if roughly or carelessly 
made, it will not make a clear, fine line. 
An ordinary steel or quill pen is of no use 


Fig 10. 


Fall size Point? 


for our purpose, so we must make a pen for 
ourselves. This is simply a short piece of 
glass tubing, 4 or 5 inches long, and as 
big round as a lead pencil. It is handy to 
have two or three of these ready in case of 
breakaze, so take a piece of tube about 8 
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inches long, and hold it between the finger 
and thumb of each hand over a blowpipe 
flame or Bunsen burner, so that the flame 
touches the centre of the tube, and when 
nearly white-hot, draw the ends gradually 
apart, turning them gently round meanwhile, 
to heat all sides equally. You can then draw 
the tube out to a thin thread of glass, as in 
fig. 10, and when broken apart you will have 
a couple of pens a little over 4 inches long ; 
but they are not quite ready for use yet. 

Drawing the tube apart has caused the 
bore to become gradually smaller, until it is 
quite solid at the tip; so the extreme point 
must be broken off with the nippers, and the 
rough end be roundcd up ngain in the flame 
until there is only a most minute hole left. 

The point is then to be finished up on a 
hone or grindstone, by carefully grinding the 
glass away around the hole, so that it should 
mark a very fine line when filled with ink. 
There is really nothing difficult in making 
these pens—they only require a certain 
amount of care and a light hand at the 
grindstone. 

A thin fluid ink, such as aniline dye mixed 


with water, or Stephens’ “ Blue-black,” or 
similar ink, is most suitable for these pens ; 


and to fill them with ink procure about 2 
inches of rubber tube (as sold for feeding. 


bottles), and place it on top of the pen, as at 
a, fig. 11, which shows it in position, being 
simply placed through the hole p in fig. 9, and 
held there by a slight turn of the screw B. 

It will be found most convenient to pour a 


little ink into o small saucer when required 
for use, and the pen is tilled by placing the 
point in the ink, and then nipping the rubber 
tube by the finger and thumb and gently 
working them upwards, when the ink will 
follow the vacuum and fill the tube. 
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Some boys may think that rather slow, 
and may suggest placing their mouth to the 
top end, and filling the pen by drawing in 
their breath; but you would stand a good 
chance of getting a mouthful of ink, which 
would be anything but pleasant, so I prefer 
my own method. e 

Before charging the pen with ink, the pen- 
holder must be placed in position (on the 
box or table previously mentioned) resting 
on the points of the two screws projecting 
below at a 4, fig. 9, which should be slightly 
pressed into the table to prevent slipping. 
The edge of the table should be placed a few 
inches away from the table of the pendulum, 
and the penholder arranged so that when the 
pendulum is at rest the pen lies about the 
centre of the pendulum table. 

You will now see that the object of having 
this peculiar penholder is to provide for a 
free vertical movement either up or down, 
without any side movement being possible. 
The vertical action is a necessity because 
the pendulum, as it swings, is continually 
altering its relative position with the pen, 


which, to make a continuous linc must be 
kept in contact with the paper throughout 
all its movements ; and the object is gained 
by this simple arrangement. 

The position of the penholder with regard 
to the pendulum when ready fcr work is 


[THE END.) 
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shown in fig. 12, resting on its two screws 
8 8 on the box or table a, and c is the weight 
supported by line v. 

Now, before filling the pen with ink, place 
a piece of smooth paper on the pendulum 
table as shown at £, and keep it in place by 
a couple of small lead paper-weights or 
drawing-pins ; then, taking hold of handle r, 
give the pendulum a gentle swing. What 
occurs? Why, it soon comes to a dead stop; 
and that is through the friction of the glass 
pen against the surface of the paper. So, to 
prevent that, we must balarce the pen by 
placing a small weight on the farther end of 
the holder, as at #. 

This weight can be moved to or from the 
centre bar until it just allows the pen to 
only touch the paper without pressing on it 
heavily, but at the same time keeping it down 
against it with scarcely any friction. 

Having arranged this satisfactorily, fill 
the pen with ink, and then, keeping it raised 
by one hand so that it does not touch the 
paper, grasp the pendulum handle by the 
tight hand and steadily swing the weight in 
one direction while at the same time you 
give the upper rod another motion at right 
angles to the first; then, as soon as it is 
swinging steadily, lower the pen on to the ° 
paper, and if you have made it properly it 
will at once commence working, and describe a 
series of concentric curves, touching each other 
at first and then finishing up with one clear, 
continuous scroll until it stops at the centre. 

Now there is really no difficulty in making 
this machine, or anything to prevent the 
youngest lad who tries his hand at it from 
being successful. You will probably make a 
mess of the first two or three diagrams, until 
you have got the knack of giving the right 
amount of swing, but that you will soon get 
into, and then there is no further trouble ; 
and considering the small amount of work 
necessary in constructing the machine, and 
the simple materials of which it is made, it is 
surprising to see the beautiful work it turns 
out; and I feel certain thé machine will prove 
a constant source of amusement to yourself 
and friends, as you will find there is great 
fascination in watching its movements as it 
silently draws the endless variety of forms it 
is capable of producing. 


TS 


A yew days prior to pairing up, the birds 
should have more nourishing and heat- 
ing food served out to them than they have 
had during the winter months. The birds it is 
decided to pair together should then be placed 
in the pairing-up pens ; when it is seen that 
they are reconciled to each other they may 
be turned into the loft and allowed to take 
possession of one of the nest-boxes. You 
should now provide them with earthenware 
nest-pans in which has been placed some 
pine sawdust; these pans are better than the 
‘wooden ones, as they can be scalded after 
use. A few twigs, etc. can be put in the loft, 
and the birds will build their own nests, 
apparently much pleased at the task. 

The cock will begin now to drive his hen 
towards its nest by a succession of blows 
from the beak, not resting satisfied until she 
is installed in the box. This is a sign that the 
hen is about to lay. When the first egg 
makes its appearance it must be removed 
until the second one is laid, a dummy one 
being put in its place. This should take 
place on the next day but one, when the first 


HOMING PIGEONS FOR BOYS. 
By H. Ctemext Howpin 
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egg may be replaced. The object of this is 
to prevent the bird sitting on the first egg 
directly it is laid, which would cause it to 
hatch some time before the second one. 
Should this happen, the elder bird would get 
most of the soft food from the parents, which 
would probably result in the death of the 
younger one from starvation, or in it growing 
up poor and weakly, and utterly useless as 
far as homing is concerned. The eggs take 
from seventeen to nineteen days to hatch, 
the hen bird sitting all night, leaving the 
nest about ten o'clock, the cock taking her 
place until she returns, so there need he no 
fear of the eggs getting cold. When the 
young squabs are hatched, the old birds feed 
them with a secretion pumped up from the 
crop, rarely giving the fancier any trouble; 
afl that is necessary is to give them a supply 
of small food to facilitate this process. 

It it is decided to train the young birds in 
a club, they will have to be ringed with a 
special ring issued by the club in which it is 
decided to fly. This is done in order to prove 
the age of the bird, and allow of it flying in 


the races for young birds only, which are 
held at the end of the season. These rings 
must be put on the young pigeons when from 
four to seven days old, and is done by turning 
the bird on its back and then slipping the ring 
over the three front claws, pressing the back 
one against the leg, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The ring will slip on easily, and in a 
few days it will be impossible to remove it. 
The youngsters should be examined after a 
lapse of three or four days, to see that the 
ring has not fallen off or slipped up above 
the joint; in either case it must be rectified 
immediately. At the same time the birds 
should be transferred to a clean nest-pan, 
the sawdust in which should be sprinkled 
with some insect-powder, and are then best 
left alone until they leave the nest of their 
own accord; the less they are handled the 
better. They will grow very fast—indeed the 
increase in size can almost be noticed from 
day today. As soon as they can peck up 
for themselves, they may be placed outside 
the trap and allowed to take stock of their 
surroundings —do not on any account frighten 


them up—and in a few days more they will 
be flying with the other birds. 

Now comes the early education of the 
birds which marks the true fancier. It is 
very necessary when competing in a race to 
get the birds to enter the trap with the least 
possible delay. A minute or two spent on 
the roof, or even an odd turn round the 
house before trapping, may mean the loss of 
a close race. To encourage your pigeons to 
enter quickly, it is necessary to let them out 
for a fly once or twice a day, and only when 
hungry ; they will then keep on the wing all 
the time they are at liberty, and can be en- 
ticed to re-enter the loft the moment they 
pitch by throwing a few grains of rice or 
other small seed in the trap. Once get the 
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birds into the habit of coming in smartly 
after a fly,and your chance of winning a race 
is very greatly increased. Given fine wea- 
ther and a favourable wind in a short race, 
the birds will probably return in a flight, 
splitting up near home and making direct 
for their respective lofts. In such a case 
the boy who can get his pigeon to trap first 
will win the race ; this will show the impor- 
tance of the early training, which cannot well 
be over-estimated. With the advent of July 
the early batch of youngsters may be put in 
training, the first race usually being from 
a distance of seventy or eighty miles, and 
fanciers are left to train their birds up to that 
distance privately. The birds should now 
be flying strong on the wing, running for 

ne or two hours at a stretch. Should this 
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be the case, there will be no necessity to toss 
them around their home, as they will have 
learned the country for several miles ; it will 
be sufficient to send them one mile in the 
direction of the first club race point. This 
can best be ascertained by drawing a straight 
line on a map between this point and their 
loft, and always liberating them as near this 
line as is possible. Some fanciers toss the 
birds singly for the first ten miles, but the 
majority now follow the lead of the Belgians, 
who liberate them simultaneously, arguing 
that the birds are used to flying round to- 
gether, and are less likely to mingle with 
other flights than if they were tossed one at 
the time. Whichever plan is followed, it is 
usual to give them two days’ rest between 
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each stage, and then toss them at two miles 
and four miles, doubling the distance each 
toss up to thirty-two miles. After which give 
them twenty-mile jumps, with three days’ 
interval between each toss and one week’s rest 
before the first race. The birds are usually 
sent to the clubhouse on the night previous 
to the race, and will be taken charge of by 
the club, who will privately stamp a letter 
or a number on one of the flight-feathers, 
the birds being afterwards sent to the race 
point, either to the station-master or in 
charge of a convoyer, whose duty it 1s to 
water and liberate the birds at a given time. 

The fancier must keep a sharp look-out 
for the return of his birds, and must send a 
telegram to the club directly his pigeon 
traps, stating the letter or number which he 


will find stampea on its feathers, the 
“handed in” time on the telegram being taken 
as the time of its return, less an allowance for 
the time taken to run to the post-office, 
which is usually calculated at the rate of 
six minutes to the mile. Of course the dis- 
tance from the race point to each member’s 
loft has been carefully measured beforehand, 
and from this is ascertained the speed (in 
yards per minute) at which the bird has 
flown, the prize falling to the pigeon which 
has made the highest velocity. 

In this country the prizes are not large, 
the races being flown more for the honour of 
having the first bird home than for the value 
of the prizes awarded. Unfortunately this 
state of affairs is not the rule on the Conti- 
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nent. ‘The prizes in the National Concours 
of Belgium often amount to several hundred 
pounds, and the working men of that coun- 
try are tempted to risk more money on the 
chance of their bird winning such a sum 
than they can well afford. 

No doubt the large amount of money at 
stake has been the cause of bringing the 
homing pigeon so much to the front in Bel- 
gium, where races of 500 miles in length 
are not uncommon. Still, one cannot help 
deploring the fact of much money being lost 
which might have been put to a better 
account. 

A great deal has been written lately on 
the advisability of flying pigeons in races of 
over 300 miles. Many fanciers hold that 
the above distance is amply sufficient to 


weed out all but first-class birds, and that 
races from greater distances preclude the 
bulk of birds competing from reaching home 
the same day, thus subjecting good and 
bad alike to risks from prowling cats and 
being caught during the night ; but it should 
be remembered that racing pigeons, unlike 
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remarkable for its good results, the first 
bird flying the distance in less than twenty- 
two hours, and was quickly followed by 
others. - When it-is taken into consideration 


Paper. 


that these birds had to cross the lofty 
Pyrenees mountains, the result is marvellous 
indeed. 


NEST BOXES. 


race-horses, are not “ goaded on” by whip 
and spur, being left entirely to their own 
devices, the comforts of home being the 
only inducements to bring them back quickly. 
There are numbers of fanciers who will never 
rest satisfied ‘unless they have birds in their 
lofts that have successfully flown in a race 


Some races flown from La Rochelle to the 
Midlands, 440 miles, the birds having to 
cross seventy miles of water, also gave very 
satisfactory results, the winning bird making 
a velocity of 1,426 yards per minute. But 
competitions of this kind are the exception 
rather than the rule. With our changeable 


Manner in which the Marking Ring is placed on Young Birds. 


of 500 miles. There is much to be said 
for and against this question; if the 
birds meet with fair weather they do not 
appear to be any the worse for these long 
journeys. 

A race flown this year from Madrid to 
Liege, a distance of over 800 miles, is 


climate—one day fine, the next perhaps wet 
and misty—the boy who is content with his 
300-mile fly will have a larger number 
of good birds left at the end of the season 
than he who has gent his birds farther on the 
road. 

(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 352, 
By Percy HrALey. 
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White to play, and mute in three (3) moves, 


So.vrions. 

Prosiem No. 3384.—1, K—B 8, K—K 2 or 
4or P—Q7 (or a). 2, Kt—Q 7, and 3, Kt 
-- B 5 mate.—(a) K—Kt2. 2, Kt—Kt8, and 
3, Kt--K 6 mate. Solved by S. Smith, J. 
Swyer, and W. H. Thompson. 

Prosiem No. 335.—1, Q Kt—Kt 4, Px Kt. 
2, R—B 8, P—Kt 6. 3, R-B 2, PxR. 4, 
P—Kt 4 mate. Solved by J. D. Tucker. 

ProsrEm No. 336.—1, K—B 4, K—Q 7. 2, 
P—Q 5, K—K 6. 38, P—Q6, K-K5. 4, 
P—Q7,B—R 5. 5, P—R 4, B—Q aq. 6, 
K—Kt 5, K—Q4. 7, P--R 5, K—Q 3. 8, 
P—R 6, K—B 2 and draws. If 1,P—Q 5 or 
P—R 4, K-Q6, etc. With the B on Q 7 
White would win with 1, K—B 4. 

ProsiEs No. 337.—1, K—Kt 5, Kx Q Kt. 
(or a, b,c). 2,KtxB P, K or P moves. 3, 
Q—Q 3 mate.—(a) K x K Kt. 2, Q—K 4 (ch.) 
Kx P. 3, Kt—Kt 5 mate.—(b) K—K 6. 2, 
Kt—B 3, and 3, Q—Kt sq. mate.—(c) P, 
moves. 2, Q—QB 3q., and 3, Kt or Q mates 
accordingly. Solved by J. F. Saunders and 
W. #. Thompson. 

Steinweg’s is solved by 1,Q—K R 6 

Prosiem No. 338.—1, Q—Kt 5 or 1,Q-Q 
B4. The Q on K Kt sq. allows only 1, Q— 
Kt 5, followed by 2, Q—B 5 if P—Q 3, or 
Q—K 7 if P—Q 4. Solved by R. F. Worth- 
ington, W. H. Thompson, and R. H. Harding. 

Prosiem No. 339.—1, Kt—Q R 5, K—B 4 
(ora). 2, Kt—Kt 7 (ch.), K—kt 5. 3, Kt— 
Q 5 mate.—(a) K—K 4 or B2. 2, Kt—B 4, 
K moves. 3, R—Kt 4, or Kt—K R5 or K6 
mate accordingly. Solved by W. H. Thomp- 
son. 

Prosiem No. 340.—1, R—R 2, P—Kt 3 
(ora). 2,R—B 2, PxR (if Bx R, Kt x B). 
3, Kt—Q 2,BxKt. 4, P— K 4 mate.—(a) B 
—Kt 6. 2, KtxB,P—Kt3. 3, R-B2, Px 
R. 4,P—K 4 mate. Solved by J. Swyer. 

Propiem No. 341.—1, Q—K B sq., and 
mate follows. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P. 3—The following are among the best problems. 
published during the last three years: Noa 250, 251, 
252, 258, 261, 262, 264, 267, 270, 271, 275, 277, 202, 
294, 300; 832, 334, 337, 350. The firet move in No 
is very'fine. Why ‘Gottechall, in No, 350, has not. 
placed the K on K B2, and removed the White Ps on 
Q2and Kt 2, isa matter for your investigation. 

J. 8.—Dr. Hetnrich Landesman, who {x now an old 
man, and has been blind for many years, has lately pub- 
lished some clever problema, which is n'proof that eres 
are not required for the composition. It will probably 
take you sume time to sive the fol'owing four-mover 


by him: White, K—QR 3; QQ B4: ROK Kt oq. 
Ba—K B6 and KR Pits SRT and RRC: Pe—Q 
Rand Qa. R-KR2; B-Q Kt 


KR 
2: Kt-QBa: Pe—QB3,KE2,K B4, K Tt 2 and 


KR 1.—18 pieces. 


We cannot 
undertake te nam? fcreigu butterflies, Apply at 
the nearest museum. 


M,C. T.--No; ff you want thecampra to take 100 expo- 
sures we should uulesitatingly recommend you to 
get a Kola! 


RB. M. RiGGaut.—You can doa: 

ran thoroughly wash the pln 1 
fixing baths it is best omittel. aud is seldom neces 
sary under any circumstauces, 


“ ELecTho."—Thanks for your letter, which is high'y 
complimentary, Yes: you coull make a cell as y 
describe, but’ what would be the advantage? “We 
think you will find it almost impossible to make the 
outer ‘cell of gay carbou, which is a very hard, 
brittle substance, whereas suet zine can be ‘bent to 
any shape and soldered without difficuity. We 
should recommen! you to stick tu the old plan, 

Conn Haxps avren Barit_ (Leander).—Wenkness of 

. circulation. ou taking good exereise, and the 

7 oath, but do ne tog ioug in, You'll grow out 
of it. 
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Correspondence. 


—0§ foe 


three or four pairs, 


Piivox Horse (W. W. F.), 
bout same size, 


the ron: 6 ft. by 6 ft., avial 


Lanks Moutrixe (Larks), 
needed. Soddy's Geruan Paste, a 
hemp, bruised onts, a little seraped meat 
gurden worms, a fresh turf every second day. 

¥ CH, G. G.a.—They want a warn 

Ise, if the winter be bard, they wil 

die, or be frost-bitten, 


Faryexs (P, D.).—Live sparingly. Plenty of meat, no 
suzar, potatoes, pistey or flour fool, and very little 
brevl Read “back “again, = We ure constantly 
answering the same query. 


Duarxess AFTER Divine (W. K.).—You must give it 
up for a time, else you'll lose your hearing. 


Oxe in Desramn.—He faa Yankee quack. The very 
fuct of his putting U.S. after his supposes title 
suggests that. The other firm is also that of a set of 
impudent quacks, Go to a doctor, of course. Those 
who patronise advertising scoundrels deserve to 
suffer, 

Bap TeetH (Would-be Hussar).—They won't pass you. 

H. C. G.—Certainly, The freezing-point of lead is 

33? F, : the freezing- point of iron is 2.422? F. Cannot 

you see that the freezing-point ia the same thing as 

the melting-point? Did it nevez occur to you that 
the freezing-point of water was the melting-point of 
ive? 


Fe 


© alteration in food ix 
little bruised 
entles, 


Evyesriick—l. The change has been generally ap- 
proved. 2. Mr. Andrew Ernest Stoddart, the famous 
Middlesex batsman, was born on Mareh 11, 1863, ac 
South Shields in the county of Durham, 


Isttp.—In Bunsen’s battery you put strong. nitric 
acit into the carbon cell and acidulated water into 
the zine cell. 


WiLY (Dublin ).— Melons are grown both ways. Wheu 
they are grown in frames they are on the growl : 
n they are grown in houses or pits they are 
trained tw wire trellis near the glass. 


2. Geta copy of © The Field” at the rai!- 
bookstall and look through the advertisements. 
3. Any gunmaker can get one for you. 
G.D.—Taere ix no such regiment. If you mean the 
Ist Life Guards, write to the Commanding officer 


of chemistry yon woukt 
know that there is no. sil icksilver, You 
have «imply been covering your brass with mercury. 
Send the machine to the makers. 

and Others).—The only 
articles on Health is to 
of the B. 0. B. contain 


Heravtn Anticirs (D. D. MC. 
way to secure Dr. St 
obtain the back numb: 
ing them, 


A Corner Kick —‘'One Minute to Time.” 


W. W. Axarrr.—Pack your chrysalldes in cotton wocl 
(not wadding), and Landle them as little as possible. 


THoMAS.—The phrase should have been qualified. 
It is of interest all the sume, that last August you 
found in Wiltshire ezgs of the woodpigeon, ballfinc!), 
greenfinch, thrush, und one of the warblers. Egg 
of the woodpigeon have, however, been recorded from 
Auzust to November, the bulltinch often rears more 
one bool a ven, the greentinch rears two 
broods at lease, the thrush reas several broods, Lut 
tae cags are seldom found atter July, 


Boinen.—If there are no mocel shops in or near 
~ Wigan,” you could get the steam dome sent to vou 
by post from Bateman’s of High Holborn, London. 

small one with safety-valve attached costs about 

. or 38, without the valve. Any model engineers 

It should be either brazed or 

ed on, but soft solder will stand any ordinary 


pressure you are likely to get in that sized boiler, an 
you will find that much the easier way. If you ‘ha 

a lathe, why not turn up a wooden mould or pattern. 
and get it cast in brass or gunmetal. Any moulde: 


would cast it for about Cd. 


A DisaprointKD —Can't be done. Ne 
vet discovered! how to prevent the colours uf 
ies from fading. 

SMiri (Nuneaton ).— Your caterpillar is that of a 
it Moth (Cossus liguiperda). The moth ought t 
appear next June, but the insect is uot an easy ore 
to rear. 


Au Amateur ”).—What does it matt+-r 
the negutives “getting a reddish colour” if thes 
print we know Of ho remedy, but you miele 
try the mercuric chloride intensifying solution, whicl 
will probably turn them black. 


AN Ixguinen.—Several suitable pieces for school per- 
formance have appeared in our Christtnas numbers. 


Boy REAapen.—1. We have had a plate of British Bur. 
terflies, 2. The best way to keep electro-plate bright 
is to wrap it up in tissue-paper and keep {t from the 
air and light. 


Cover-PoIst.—If you get our two-shilling book on 
Cricket, written by Dr. W. G. Grace and others, yon 
will find how to place your field and how the men 
are generally shifteil ut each over, 


Protec ara 


AMATEUR.—Your canoe would not be allowed on the 
Serpeutine cr in any of the parks, but vou migic 
have it on the Thames or Lea, or on the Welsh Harp 
reservoir, 


M. C. Pore (Sydney).—The coloured plates stick be- 
cause they have been tightly packed. If you ho'd 
them in front of the fire and \.arm them, you will 
find they will open readily. : 


C. 8. Asrimant.—Civil Service Examination Papers 
¢ obtatnable of Eyre & Spottiswood:, Great New 
Street, EC. 
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JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Pact Brake, 


Author of “ School and the World,” “ The Two Chums.” “ Sigurd th 


Viking,” etc 


CHAPTER VIII. 
| ppeeass called me out of the house that evening in a rather 
mysterious way. I went to the yard to see what was up. 
“ Johnny is here, Master Tom,” she said. 
“Johnny ? What's he come for? Why doesn’t he come 
in?” 
* Well, you see he don’t like to quite; he’s just brought 
ihe washing from Mrs. Diles.” 
‘1 “‘If we were frightened, he was astonished.” 
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T om glad to say that I did not hesitate 
to go to the garden where Jack was wait- 
ing. Gray joined us in a few minutes. 
It would have been absurd for us to ride 
the high horse with a boy who had a 
eave of his own which he had promised 
to let us share. 

We made arrangements for meeting 
the next morning for a visit to the dell. I 
promised to get some food so that we 
need not come back till evening, and Jack 
undertook to borrow some tools and beg 
some wood to make shelves and so on. 
Gray was brimming over with sugges- 
tions, of which about a tenth were prac- 
ticable. 

After Jack had gone I went to the 
kitchen to try and get round the right 
side of Hannah. This was not difficult, 
for she was a good-natured old soul, who 
had always spoilt me, thongh she used to 
scold me freely, and always had done so 
from the time when I first came to Bray- 
bridge, six vears before. 

She was eager to tell me about Jack. 
According to her he was growing up a 
“limb,” which seemed to imply that he 
was full of mischief. 

“Mrs. Biles she tells me about him, 
and she doesn't know what he'll turn out. 
He won't be kept in by her—he just goes 
where he likes and does what he likes. 
Not but what he goes to school regular, 
and the Doctor says that he’s clever in 
some ways, but we can’t find out what 
ways, 80 far." 

“Oh, he'll be all right, Hannah; don't 
yon fret,” I replied optimistically. 

“I'm sure I hope he will ; not that I say 
he won't. For all his independent ways 
Mrs. Biles says he's as good as gold when 
he likes, and works for her in the garden, 
and chopping wood and so on, and he’s 
that fond of the baby as never was.” 

I heard more about Jack from uncle, 
but he was guarded in his praise. I told 
him we were going out together next day, 
and he made no objection, though I fancied 
he would have preferred me to make 
friends with some of the other boys instead 
of the one who brought home the washing. 
But as long as Jack's poverty was the only 
objection to him, it was perhaps difficult 
to interfere. 

Next day was the day for uncle’s weekly 
round in the villages near, so there was 
no need for us to be home till tea-time. 

nah yave us some packets of sand- 
wiches and some slices of cake, and I 
begged a little tea, telling her we might 
not be home till late. She hesitated, but 
gave it me, though she was evidently 
puzzled at my wanting tea without a 
kettle. 

“ Don’t be out late though, Master Tom, 
or your uncle will want to know where 
you are, and what can I tell him when 
all I know is that you're up to some mis- 
chief or other ?” 

“ All right, Hannah, we'll be home in 
good time. Here's Gray here will look 
after me. Set your watch by the hall 
clock, Gray, and if you're late don't let 
Hannah get hold of you.” 

Hannah grinned. “You know that 
clock's stopped, you young piece of mis- 
chief!” 

Before we started we loaded ourselves 
up with some odd pieces of wood, nails, 
and various articles which we thought 
mizht come in useful in our bare retreat. 
*’’. were tolerably loadcd when we started, 
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and went out at the back door to avoid 
observation. Jack met me at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous; he was carrying 
more wood, an old box, and various 
tools. 

We made for the wood by the short 
cut across the fields, avoiding the high 
road, as we had a sort of fecling that we 
were on a secret errand. We only met 
one man, who looked a little curiously at 
us, but did not interfere. In less than an 
hour we were seated comfortably in our 
cave. 

“Isn't this prime?” ejaculated Gray ; 
“we might be miles from anywhere.” 

“We can make a regular house of it,” 
said Jack; “if we could only fix up a 
door we could be snug whatever the 
weather might be. I shouldn't mind 
sleeping here a bit.” 

“Nor I,” said Gray. “Get a lot of straw 
or heather and put a sack or two over it, 
and you have a bed fit for a king.” 

“ How about light at night ?’’ I asked. 

Jack answered by producing some 
candle-ends and a bottle in which to stick 
them. 

“We won't light them till we want 
them,” he remarked, “ but there they are 
if we do want then.” 

“Now what shall we do first?” I 
asked. 

Gray was so full of projects and sug- 
gestions that it was difficult to know 
which to carry into execution first. At 
last it was decided to fix up some shelves 
so as to clear the floor of our impedimentn. 

We had no saw, only a hatchet, so it 
took some time to cut our wood into proper 
shapes. Then it was not easy to drive 
pegs far enough into the walle of the cave 
to bear any weight, but this was accom- 
plished at last, and we had two tolerable 
shelves fixed on which we piled everything 
we did not want at the time. Then we 
improved the fireplace, and cleaned the 
place up generally. 

By this time we were getting hungry, 
and ready for our sandwiches. But we 
had nothing to drink. Jack volunteered 
to fetch water in the kettle, but when it 
came we did not quite like the look of it. 

“The water's all right—it’s the kettle 
makes it look dirty,” said Jack. 

“Pour it out in acup, then, and see,” 
said Gray. Jack obeyed, but it did not 
look much more appetising even then. 

“Tt will be all right if we boil it first,” 
I suggested ; “ uhat removes all impurities, 
they say.” 

So we agreed to boil it and have tea 
with our lunch. But what a time we had 
before that kettle boiled! The dry cones 
and sticks blazed up furiously, but did not 
burn long, and we had to renew our stock 
several times. Then the smoke would 
come into the cave instead of going out as 
it ought. Altogether we had a job of it 
before th- steam came hissing out of the 
spout. 

Then for the first time it struck us that 
we were without a teapot! 

“Never mind,” said Gray; “ put some 
tea into the cup and let it stand for a 
minute; ‘twill be all right then.” 

I put some tea into our solitary cup, and 
the boiling water was poured on it. Then 
we remembered we had neither milk nor 
sugar. 

“Queer cup of tea this will be,” said 
Gray: “ ‘twill be half an hour before it's 
cool enough to drink, too.” 


“We'd better make a note of things we 
shall want,” I suggested ; ‘then we shall 
be all right next time.” 

Gray found a pencil and inscribed on 
his cuff, “ Milk, sugar. spoon, cups.”” 

Before we had finished our sandwiches 
he had made so many notes that his cuffs 
would hold no more. We were astonished 
to find there were such a lot of things 
that would have been welcome. Not that 
we minded these little inconveniences— 
O dear no! we were prepared to rough it 
of course ; but at the same time if we could 
combine the comforts of home with the 
pleasures of freedom, so much the better. 


CHAPTER IX. 
B" our joys were destined to have a 
sudden termination. Little did we 
think that we should never have another 
meal in our deserted dell! It happened 
thus: 

We were drinking our second cup of 
tea; we drank as little as possible, for it 
was not very nice—moreover, a leak had 
sprung in the kettle, and there was no 
more water in it. Suddenly Jack started 
up and whispered, “ Hush!” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Listen.” 

We listened with all our ears, and I 
confess to feeling slightly frightened. I 
don’t know why, except that all our pro- 
ceedings had been so secret that they 
seemed almost as if they must be 
wrong. 

Jack's ears had not deceived him: there 
were footsteps approaching the dell. They 
were heavy footsteps: it must be a man. 
Whoever it was, he was not trying to 
conceal himself, for he walked noisily 
along, the sticks cracking under his heavy 
tread. He was whistling. 

“Keéep quiet,” whispered Jack, “it's 
some poacher: he'll go on without seeing 
us."” 

We drew back into our cave: it was 
impossible for anyone to discover our 
presence unless he came right down into 
the dell. 

This was, however, just what the man 
did. We heard him plunging through 
the bushes, disdaining the path; in 
another moment he stood at the entrance 
to the cave. 

If we were frightened, he was as- 
tonished. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!’” he exclaimed, 
when he had recovered himself. “Good 
morning, young gentlemen." 

“Good morning," we said. 

“And who may you be?” he asked, 
not uncivilly; “and what may you be 
doing down in this here dingle ?” 

“If it comes to that, who are you?” 
retorted Gray. 

“That’s easy told, young sir. My 
name's William Belton—Bill for short. 
I'm a tinker by trade, and my address is 
Green Lane, Wood Street, England.” 

He seemed to be a jocular, pleasant 
sort of fellow, though his face was not 
very prepossessing. He had a broken 
nose and a discoloured countenance: he 
wore a skin cap. skin waistcoat, and skin 
gaiters. His hands were black enough 
to confirm his statement as to his trade. 
He carried a stick, and a large bay was 
slung over his shoulder. 


“What do you want here?” asked 
Gray in a superior tone. 

“ Oh, Tain’t no highway thief nor robber, 
young gentlemen; I'm an honest tinker, 
I aim, and hard lines it is to keep honest 
these hard times. Why, there, if you 
ain't gone and made a house of the 
old cave!” 

“The old cave!" the words were 
ominous. The cave then was not a dead 
secret: it was known to this wretched 
tinker. 

“ Why shouldn't we ? ’? demanded Jack, 
emboldened by Gray's attitude, and the 
respectful way in which Bill addressed us. 
ae Why shouldn't you?” repeated 

ae Bs 

« Yes,” returned Jack : “ we've as much 
right here as any one, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, that there proposition wants argu- 
fying,” said the tinker, producing a pipe, 
which he proceeded to light from the 
embers of our fire. “Now we'll say 
that it belongs to anybody or nobody, 
eh?” 

We did not dispute the “ proposition.” 

“That being so, who gets it first, it’s 
his, isn't it—till he gives it to somebody 
else?” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“This ways,” said Bill, * I'ma tinker, 
I am--a jobbing tinker—and very con- 
venient we finds this little place, me an:1 
my pardner.”” 

Horror! the ma had a partner! 
people knew our desert retreat! 

“Many’s the night we've spent in this 
here cav3, where you're now a-standing, 
so to speak —me and Jim and Tommy.” 

Tommy !—a third knew the place! All 
the world knew it! 

“Tommy's our dawg,” explained Bill— 
“Tom for short when it so happens. So 
now you gee.” 

We did sec. We held a whispered 
consultation. Gray suggested buying the 
fellow out with a shilling, and making him 
promise not to return. 

We were interrupted by Bill. 

“Well now, young gentlemen, if I may 
be so bold, what are you a-doing of down 
here?” 

“We've just been having some lunch, 
you see,” said Gray. 

“Jest so, and I think I spy a sandwich 
over there that you haven't been able to 
worry down: eh, sir?” 

Gray handed him the sandwich, which 
disappeared in a moment. 

“Seems funny to a poor man like me.” 
went on Bill, “that young gentlemen should 
want to come out to a rum spot like this 
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‘ere, when they’ve got a nice home to go 
to.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Gray. 

“ Right you are, sir. It’s all very well 
for me and Jim and Tommy—we can 
make out to get a night’s rest anywheres ; 
but vou”’ 

“We don’t sleep here,” I said. 

“ Of course not,” assented Bill. “Could 
you tell me the time, sir?” 

Gray told him. 

“Thank you, sir. 


Most time Jim and 
Tommy was here.” He looked around 
the dell and listened. ‘No, I don't hear 
‘em yet.” He came into the cave again. 
« Between you and me, sir,” he continued, 
addressing us in general, “if I was you 
I'd just walk away home quiet before Jim 
comes, if I was you.” 

“Why?” demanded Gray; “we've 
as much right here as you and your 
partner.”” 

“T ain’t a-arguing now,” zeplied Bill, 
“I'm advising of you. I’m a soft-tempered 
man myself, as you see, but Jim he's a 
hard nut to crack. He’s that fiery- 
tempered there’s no holding of him, speci- 
ally when he's had a drop—and he’s gone 
to the ‘ Hit or Miss’ now.” 

We looked dubiously at each other. 

“There’s Tommy too,” said Bill, who 
saw our hesitation. ‘Tommy is a nice 
dawg—I don’t know a nicer or one more 
down on rats. But if there is one thing 
more’n another Tommy can’t ebide it’s 
strangers.” 

* You want us to go, then ?” said Gray. 

“I don’t want to drive you away, sir; 
‘tian't for the likes of me to say what 
young gentlemen should do. I've no 
right to turn anyone out of this wood; 
‘tisn’t my wood ; I s’pore I’m trespassing, 
if other people aren’t. I’m only giving 
you a hint, fair and square, that my 
pardner is a rough customer and I can’t 
keep him in; why—you see this black 
eye I’ve got?” 

We nodded, though both eyes appeared 
alike to me. 

“He guv me this eye just because 
T took first drink out of a mutual pint. 
I didn’t say anything; I’m a peaceable 
man, I am, but Jim’s awful.” 

“I vote we go,” I whispered to the 
others. “We can’t do anything against 
two men and a dog.” 

They both agreed. We began packing 
up our traps, taking down the shelves and 
tying the pieces of board together for ease 
of transport. 

“ Sorry to disturb you,” said Bill, “but 
yon see how it is. You ain't going to 

(To be continued.) 


take them bricks with you, are you now?” 
he continued in a conciliatory tone. Z 

“They're mine,” said Jack. 5 

“Yes, of course they are, but they 
aren't much use to you, and yon wonlhin't 
like to think of me out here tryihg to 
make a fire and having to sit cold 'entivo 
I'd no fireplace ?" 

Jack hesitated; he had carried these 
bricks with considerable trouble, anid did 
not like abandoning them. 

“Now look here,” said Bill, “ we'll 
make a sort of bargain. You leave the 
bricks and I'll mend your kettle; it’s got 
a hole in it you'll be able to put your 
finger through to-morrow.” 

We accepted the offer, and Bill soon got 
a fire together, with his solder over it in 
an iron ladle which he produced out of his 
bag. 
“ But, I say,” exclaimed Jack suddenly, 
“JT thought you expected your partner 
every minute ?” 

“Don't you be uneasy,” replied Bill; 
“when Jim gets in front of a quart of ale 
he don’t leave it ina hurry. I shall have 
time to finish this, don’t you be afraid.” 

All the same, we made all our prepara- 
tions for early flight, and wo took our 
departure the minute the kettle was 
mended. Bill escorted us to the top of 
the dell, and bade us good afternoon 
respectfully. 

“And I hopes, young gentlemen,” he 
went on, “that if ever you feel inclined 
to come and have your tea in the dingle 
you'll come; the chances are. Jim and 
me won't be there, as we only works this. 
side of the country every now and then, 
or thereabouts. Sometimes we ain't here 
for months at a time. So come when 
you like, and if Jim isn’t about I'l] make 
you welcome.” 

We thanked him, and turned into the 
wood. 

“ Tf this isn’t a swindle!’ cried Gray. 

“All our trouble for nothing,” said 
Jack. 

“Isn't that a dog I hear ?”” T.asked. 

If so, we did not hear it again. We 
hurried on till we came tewards the edge 
of the wood, when we felt safe. 

Jack threw down his load. ‘I’m not 
going to lug these things -any farther,” he 
said, ‘‘ they're no good to us now.” 

“TI don't know about that,” said Gray, 
“we may want them yet. Jet’s hide 
them, and then we needn’t carry them.” 

The idea was welcome; so we hid the 
wood, bricks, etc.. in the fern, only keep- 
ing the borrowed tools. Then we sat 
down gloomily to discuss the situation. 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


Author af * Rodolphe de Gort:,” “ Pie Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


‘WE train arrived at Kizil Arvat, two 

hundred and forty-two versts from 

the Caspian, at thirteen minutes past 

seven in the evening, instead of seven 

o'clock. This slight delay provoked thir- 

teen objurgations from the baron, one for 
each iminute. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We have two hours to wait at Kizil 
Arvat. Although the day is closing in, I 
could not employ my time better than in 
visiting this little town, which contains 
more than two thousand inhabitants, 
Russians, Persians, and Turkomuns. 
There is not much to see, however, either 


within it or around it; there are no trees 
—not even a palm tree—only pasturages 
and fields of cereals, watered by a narrow 
stream. My good fortune furnished me 
with a companion, or I should rather sa; 
a guide, in Major Noltitz. : 
Our acqnaintance wes made very 
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simply. The major came up to me, and 
I went up to him, as soon as we set foot 
on. the platform of the railway station. 

“Sir,” said I, “IT am a Frenchman, 
Claudius Bombarnac, special correspon- 
dont of the ‘T'wentieth Century,’ and 
you are Major Noltitz of the Russian 
army. You are going to Pekin, so am I. 
T can speak your language, and it is very 
likely that you can speak mine.” 

The major made a sign of assent. 

“Well, Major Noltitz, instead of 
remaining strangers to each other during 
the long transit of Central Asia, would it 
please you for us to become more than 
inere travelling companions 2? You know 
all about this country that I do not know, 
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“Tam entirely at your disposal,” said 
the major, “and I will be happy to tell 
you all about General Annenkof, for 1 
was all through the work with him.” 

“I thank you. Major Noltitz. I 
expected no Jess than the courtesy of a 
Russian towards a Frenchman.” 

“And,” said the major, “if you will 
allow me to quote that celebrated sentence 
in the ‘ Danichefts,’ + it will be always thus 
so long as there are Frenchmen and 


younger Dumas after Sainte- 
Beuve!" Texclaimed. “I see, major, that 
Tam talking to a Parisian“ 
* Of Petersburg. Monsicur Bombarnac.” 
And we cordially shook hands. = A 
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and it would be a pleasure for me to 
learn from you.” 

“Monsieur Bombarnac,” replicd the 
major in French, without a trace of 
accent, “I quite agree with you.” 

Then he added with a smile,— 

“ As to learning from me, one of your 
most eminent critics, if I remember 
rightly, has said that the French only like 
to learn what they know.” 

“ Tsee that you have read Sainte-Beuve, 
Major Noltitz; perhaps this sceptical 
academician was right in a general way. 
But, for my part, I am an exception to the 
rule, and 1 wish to learn what I do not 
Know. And in all that concerns Russian 
“~vkestan Iam ina state of ignorance.” 


“* And we cordially shook hands.”* 


minute afterwards we were on our way 
through the town, and this is what Major 
Noltitz told me: 

It was towards the end of 1885 that 
General Annenkof finished, at Kizil Arvat, 
the first portion of this railway, measuring 
about 140 miles, of which 90 were through 
a desert which did not yield a single drop 
of water. But before telling me how this 
extraordinary work was accomplished, 
Major Noltitz reminded me of the facts 
which had gradually prepared the conquest 
of Turkestan and its definite incorporation 
with the Russian Empire. 

As far back as 1854 the Russians had 
imposed a treaty of alliance on the Khan 
of Khiva. Some years afterwards, eager 


to pursue their march towards the East, 
the campaigns of 1860 and 1864 had given 
them the Khanats of Kokhan and Bokhara. 
Two years later, Samarkand passed under 
their domination after the battles cf Irdjar 
and Zera-Bulech. 

There remained to be conquered the 
southern portion of Turkestan, and chiefly 
the oasis of Akhal Tekke, which is con- 
tiguous to Persia. Generals Sourakine 
and Lazareff attempted this in their 
expeditions of 1878 and 1879. Their 
plans failed, and it was to the celebrated 
Skobeleff, the hero of Plevna, that the 
Czar confided the task of subduing the 
valiant Turkomian tribes. 

Skobeleff landed at the port of Mik- 
hailov—the port of Uzun Ada was not then 
in existence—and it was in view of facili- 
tuting his march across the desert that his 
second incommand, Annenkof, constructed 
the strategic railway which in ten months 
reached Kizil Arvat. 

This is how the Russians built the line, 
with a rapidity ‘superior, as I have said, to 
that of the Americans in the far West—a 
line that was to be of use for commerce 
and for war, 

‘To begin with. the general got together 
a construction train consisting of thirty- 
four waggons. Four of these were two- 
decked for the officers; twenty more had 
two decks, and were used by the workmen 
and soldiers; one waggon served as a 
dining-room, four as kitchens, one as an 
ambulance, one as a telegraph-office, one 
asa forge, one as a provision-store, and 
one was held in reserve. These were his 
travelling workshops, and also his barracks, 
in which fifteen hundred workmen. 
soldiers and otherwise, found their board 
and lodging. The train advanced as the 
rails were laid. The workmen were 
divided into two brigades; they cach 
worked six hours a day, with the assistance 
of the countrypeople, who lived in tents, 
and numbered about fifteen thousand. A 
telegraph-wire united the works with 
Mikhailov, and from there a little Decau- 
ville engine worked the trains which 
brought along the rails and sleepers. 

In this way, helped by the horizontality 
of the ground, a day’s work yielded nearly 
five miles of track, whereas in the plains 
of the United States only about half that 
rate was accomplished. Labour cost little; 
forty-five francs a month for the men from 
the oasis, fifty centimes a day for those 
who came from Bokhara. 

It was in this way that Skobeleffs 
soldiers were taken to Kizil Arvat, and 
then eighty-four miles beyond to Ghcok 
Tepe. This town did not surrender until 
after the destruction of its ramparts and 
the massacre of twelve thousand of its 
defenders; but the oasis of Akhal Tekke 
was in the power of the Russians. The 
inhabitants of the Atek oasis were only 
too ready to submit, and that all the more 
willingly as they had implored the help 
of the Czar in their struggle with Kouli 
Khan, the chief of the Mervians. These 
latter, to the number of two hundred and 
fifty thousand, followed their example, and 
the first locomotive entered Merv station 
in July, 1886. 

“And the English?” I asked Major 
Noltitz. “In what way have they looked 
upon the progress of the Russians through 
Central Asia ?”” 

“Jealously, of course. Think for a 
moment what it means when the Russian 


railways are united with the Chinese, 
instead of the Indian. The Transcaspian 
in connection with the line between Herat 
and Delhi! And consider that the English 
have not been as fortunate in Afghanistan 
as we have beenin Turkestan. You have 
noticed the gentleman in our train?” 

“Thave. He is Sir Francis Trevellyan, 
of Trevellyan Hall, Trevellyanshire.” 

“Well, Sir Francis Trevellyan lias 
nothing but looks of contempt and shrugs 
of the shoulder for all we have done. 
His nation’s jealousy is incarnate in him, 
and England will never be content that 
our railways should go from Europe to 
the Pacific Ocean, while the British rail- 
ways end at the Indian Ocean.” 


This interesting conversation had lasted 
for the hour and a-half during which we 
walked about the streets of Kizil Arvat. 
It was time to return to the station, and 
we did so. 

Of course matters did not end here. 
It was agreed that the major should 
leave his seat in the third car and occupy 
that next to mine in the first. We had 
already been two inhabitants of the same 
town; well, we would become two neigh- 
bours in the house, or rather two friends 
in the same room. 

At nine o’clock the signal to start was 
given. The train, leaving Kizil Arvat, 
went off in a south-westerly direction 
towards Askhabad, along the Persian 
frontier. ; 

For another half-hour the major and I 
continued to talk of one thing or another. 
He told me that if the sun had not set I 
should have been able to see the summits 
of the Great and Little Balkans of Asia, 
which rise above the bay of Krasnovodsk. 

Already most of our companions had 
taken up their quarters for the night on 
their seats, which an ingenious 
mechanism could be transformed into 
beds on which you could stretch yourself 
at full length, lay your head on a pillow, 
wrap yourself in rugs, and if you didn’t 
sleep well it would be on account of a 
troubled conscience. 

Major Noltitz had nothing to reproach 
himself with apparently, for a few 
minutes after he had said good-night ho 
was deep in the sleep of the just. 

As for me, if I remained awake it was 

ause I was troubled in my mind. I 
was thinking of my famous packing-case, 
of the man it contained, and this very 
night I had resolved to enter into com- 
munication with him. I thonght of the 
people who had done this sort of thing 
before. In 1889, 1891, and 1892, an 
Austrian tailor, Herraann Zeitung, had 
come from Vienna to Paris, from Amster- 
dam to Brussels, from Antwerp to Chris- 
tiania in a box, and two sweethearts of 
Barcelona, Erres and Flora Anglora, had 
shared a box between them from Spain 
into France. 

But I must wait until Popof had retired 
to rest. The train would not stop until it 
reached Gheok Tepe at one o'clock in the 
morning. During the run from Kiczil 
Arvat to Gheok Tepe I reckoned that 
Popof would have a good sleep, and then, 
or never, I would put my plan into exe- 
cution. 

Hold! An idea! Suppose it is Zeitung 
who makes a trade of this sort of thing 
and manages to make a little money out 
of public generosity? It ought to be 
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Zeitung—it must be! But he is not at 
allinteresting! And here was I reckoning 
on this fellow. Well, we shall sce. I 
shall know him by his photographs, and 
perhaps I may make use of him. 

Half an hour went by, and the noise of 
a door shutting on the platform of the car 
told me that our guard had just entered 
his little box. In spite of my desire to 
visit the baggage-car, I waited patiently, 
for it was possible that Popof was not yet 
sound asleep. 

Within, all is quiet under the veiled 
light of the lamps. Without, the night is 
very dark, and the rattle of the train 
iningles with the whistling of the rather 
high wind. 


Irise. I draw aside the curtain of one 
of the lamps. I look at my watch. 

It is a few minutes past eleven. 
two hours to Gheok Tepe. 

The moment has come. I glide between 
the seats to the door of the car. I open 
it gently and shut it after me without 
being heard by my companions, without 
waking anyone. 

Here I am on the platform, which 
shakes as the train travels. Amid the 
unfathomable darkness which envelops 
the Kara Koum, I experience the feeling 
of a night at sea when on shipboard. 

A feeble light filters through the blind 
of the guard’s box. Shall I wait till it is 
extinct, or, as is very probable, will it not 
last till the morning ? 


Still 


**I glide between the seats."’ 
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Anyhow, Popof is not asleep, as I dis. 
cover by the noise he makes in turning 
over. I keep quiet, leaning against the. 
balustrade of the platform. 

Leaning forward, my looks aro attracted: 
by the luminous ray thrown forward by 
the head-light of the engine. It seems as 
though we are running on a road: of ‘fire. 
Above ime, the clouds are racing. across: 
with great rapidity, and afew constellations 
glitter through their rifts—Cassiopeia, 
the Little Bear, in the north, and in the 
zenith Vega of Lyra. 

At length absolute silence reigns on the 
platforms. Popof, who is in charge. of 
the train, has his eyes closed in sleep. 
Assured of safety, 1 cross the gangway 


and am in front of tho baggage- 
van. ; 

The door is only fastened with*a, bar 
which is hung between two staples. z 

T open it and shut it behind 1rie. 

T do this without noise, for if ¥ do not 
want to attract Popof’s attention, £ do not 
want as yet to attract the attention of tha 
man in the packing-case. 

Although the darkness is deep in the 
van, although there is no side window, I 
know my position. I know where the 
case is placed : it is in the left corer as I 
enter. The thing is not to knock against 
any other casc—not against one of ‘those 
belonging to Ephrinell, for what a row 
there would be if I set all those, artificial 
teeth chattering ! eget 
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Curefully feeling with feet and hands, 
T reach the case. No cat could have been 
more gentle or more silent as I felt itsedges. 

I leant over and placed my ear timidly 
against the outer panel. 

There was no sound of breathing. 

The products of the house of Strong, 
Buitbul & Co. of New York could not be 
more noiseless in their boxes. 

A fear seizes upon me—the fear of 
seeing all my reporter's hopes vanish. 
Was { deceived on board the Astara? 
‘That respiration, that sneeze: had I 
drewmt it all? Was there no one in the 
case, not even Zeitung? Were these 
really glass goods exported to Miss Zinca 
Klork, Avenue Cha-Coua, Pekin, China ? 
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Thave none now. At the least it must 
be an ape who knows the use of fire, and 
also the handling of matches, -Travellers 
tell us that such animals exist, but we 
have to take the statement on trust. 

Why should I not confess it? A cer- 
tain emotion came over me, and I h:d to 
take care I did not run away. 

A minute elapsed. Nothing shows that 
the panel has been moved, nothing gives 
me reason to suppose that the unknown is 
coming out. 

Cautiously I wait. Then I have an 
idea to make something out of this light. 
The case is lighted within: if I were to 
peep through those holes! 

I creep towards the case. A single ap- 


‘* There is a man in the box.” 


No! Feeble as it is, I detect a move- 
ment inside the case! It becomes more 
distinct, and I ask if the panel is going to 
slide-—if the prisoner is coming out of his 
prison to breathe the fresh air ? 

What I had better do, to see and not 
to be seen, is to hide between two cases. 
Thanks to the darkness, there is nothing to 
fear, , 

Suddenly a slight cracking greets my 
ear., Lam not the sport of an illusion : it 
is the crack of a match being lighted. 

“Almost iumediately a few feeble rays 
pierce the ventilation holes of the 
case. 

IfT had any doubts as to the position 
held by the prisoner in the scale of being, 


prehension chills my brain: if the light 
were suddenly extinguished ! 

I am against the panel, which I take 
care not to touch, and I put my eye close 
to one of the holes. 

There is a man in the box, and it is 
not the Austrian tailor Zeitung! That 
is well. I will soon make him my Num- 
ber 11. 

The man’s features I can make out 
clearly. He is from twenty-five to twenty- 
six years of age. He does not shave, and 
hig beard is brown. He is of the truce 
Roumanian type, and that confirms me in 
my notion regarding his Roumanian cor- 
respondent. He is good-looking, although 
his face denotes great cnergy of character— 


and he must be energetic to have shut 
himself up in a box like this for sneha 
long journey. But if he has nothing of 
the malefactor about him, I must confess 
that he does not look like the hero I am 
in search of as the chief personage in my 
story. 

After all, they were not herocs, that 
Austrian and that Spaniard who travelled 
in their packing-ca They were young 
men, very simple, very ordinary, and yet 
they yielded columns of copy. And so 
this brave Number 11, with amplifications, 
antonyms, diaphoreses, epitases, tropes, 
metaphors, and other figures of that 
sort. I will beat out. I will enlarge, I will 
develop—as they develop a photographic 
negative. 

Besides, to travel in a box from Tiflis to 
Pekin is quite another affair than travel- 
ling from Vienna or Barcelona to Paris. 
as was done by Zeitung, Erres and Flora 
Anglora. 

Tadd that Iwill not betray my Rou- 
nunian ; I will report him to no one. He 
miy rely on my diseretion ; he may reckon 
on my good offices if I can be of use to 
him when he is found out. 

But what is he doing now? Well. he 
is seated in the bottom of his case and 
placidly eating his supper by the light of 
n little lamp. A box of preserves is on his 
knee, biscuit is not wanting, and in a 
little cupboard I notice some full bottles. 
besides a rug and overcoat hooked up on 
the wall. 

Evidently Number 11 is quite at home. 
He is there in his cell like a snail in his 
shell. His house zoes with him; and he 
saves the thousand francs it would have 
cost him to journey from Tiflis to Pekin, 
second-class. I fenr he is committing a 
fraud, and that the law punishes such 
fraud. He can come out of his box when 
he likes and take a walk in the van, or 
even at night venture on the platform. 
No, I will not reveal him ; and when I think 
of his being sent to the pretty Roumanian, 
I would willingly take his place. 

An idea oceurs to me which may not 
perhaps be as good as it seems. That is 
to rap lightly on the box so as to enter 
into communication with my new com- 
panion, and learn who he is, and whence 
he comes—for I know whither he goes. 
An ardent curiosity devours me. I must 
gratify it. There are moments when a 
special correspondent is metamorphosed 
into a daughter of Eve. 

But how will the poor fellow take it? 
Very well, I am sure. I will tell him 
that I am a Frenchman, and a Rou- 
manian knows he can always trust a 
Frenchman. I will offer him my ser- 
vices. I will propose to soften the 
rigours of his imprisonment by my inter- 
views, and to make up the scarcity of his 
meals by little odds and ends. He will 
have nothmng to regret from my visits, 
and nothing to fear from my impru- 
dences. 

I rap the panel. 

The light suddenly goes out. 

_ The prisoner has suspended his respira- 
tion. 

I must reassure hin. 

“Open!” I say to him gently in 
Russian. "i 

“Open "— 

I cannot finish the sentence; for the 
train gives a sudden jump and slackens 
speed. 


But we cannot yet have reached Gheok 
Tepe? 

‘There is a noise outside. 

I rush out of the van and shut the door 
behind me. 

Tt was time. 

I have scarcely reached the platform 
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before Popof's door opens, and without 
seeing me he hurries throvgh the van on 
to the engine. 

Almost immediately the train resumes 
its normal speed, and Popof reappears a 
minute afterwards. 

“ What is the matter, Popof?” 

(To be continued.) 
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“What is often the matter, Monsieur 
Bomburnac. We have smashed » drome- 
dary.” 

“ Poor brute ! 

“ Poor brute ? 
us off the line!" 

“ Stupid brute, then!” 


He might have thrown 


DAYS. 


CHAPTER VII.—IN THE HOSPITAL AT WASHINGTON, 


Be had plenty of excuse for fainting. 

The stinging sensation in his 
shoulder was caused by a bullet from 
his enemy's revolver, aud the wound 
on the head was a pretty narrow escape 
from a serious injury. 

It did seem a pity that the lad should 
have been nnconscious at the time of the 
rescue, and the capture of the boatman, 
for he thus failed to hear the warm 
encomiums bestowed upon him. He had. 
too, the distinction of being one of the 
first men to be carried to a Washington 
hospital, and in 2 community where to be 
first in anything is of almost vital impor- 
tance, this fact became of note after- 
wards. 

Lying in the hospital, and rapidly re- 
covering from his wounds, he had the 
satisfaction of hearing that the prisoner 
he had captured was one Colonel Winn, 
of General Beanregard’s stat, and that 
the papers were a complete copy of the 
orders issued by the Federal War Depart- 
ment, and by General Scott, directing the 
movement of the army. 

This was told him, and he was formally 
and cordially thanked by Colonel Somer- 
ville. There was something more than 
formality in the colonel’s visit to the 
first of the 40th to be wounded. Ben 
was an object of interest to him, and the 
colonel was as proud of his exploit as if 
he had been his own son. 

There was a fair chance that the lad 
would be spoiled. The wives of the 
Cabinet officers, the Cabinet officers 
themselves, and many others of distine- 
tion, sought to make his stay in the 
hospital pleasant, and snccecded even to 
the point of luxury. = 

Luckily Captain Dorr, of his own 
company, was not so enthusiastic. His 
visit left a disagreeable impression on 
Ben’s mind, that the capture of Beau- 
regard's aide-de-camp was of slight impor- 
tance, compared to the escape of the two 
traitors who had conveyed the news to 
the Southern officer. In the mind of the 
captain, Ben’s work had been scarcely 
one-third accomplished, though he ad- 


mitted that that third part had been done, 


well. It was faint praise, but it helped 
to restore a healthy fecling in Ben's raind, 
who had been apt to regard himself the 
hero the Washington papers declared 
him to be. 

It may be remarked that more than 
one of the newspaper eulogists mentally 
anathematised the lad for his success. 


But then it must also be remembered 
that this was at the beginning of the war. 
As the Confederate lines were driven 
back, the loyalty of these editors gained 
appreciably in strength. 

Ben had been over a week in the 
hospital, and was able to enjoy some of 
the attentions lavished upon him. His 
wounds were healing rapidly, and there 
was every chance that he would be able 
to get ont of bed in a few days. Life 
was inade very pleasant by the offerings of 
frnit and flowers, and the kindly meant 
ministrations of the many ladies who 
came to see the hero of the boat exploit. 

There came a day when all this faded 
into insignificance beside the visit of the 
tall, gaunt, ill-favoured man who, es- 
corted by the doctors of the hospital, 
came to Ben’s bedside. He took a chair 
by the side of the cot, and held out his long 
and to take the white left hand of the 

oy. 

“ Burnett,” said one of the surgeons, 
“this is President Lincoln.” 

The boy's face lighted up with infinite 
pleasure, and he sought to rise, but the 
doctor restrained him. 

Lincoln also laid his hand gently on the 
oy. 

“Tcame to thank you for the service 
you rendered,” said the President, his 
face lighting up as he spoke with such 
kindly feeling that the boy, as did all 
those who thus met the President, quite 
forgot that the features were harsh in 
their outlines—“ it was a valuable one 
and bravely accomplished.” 

- “It was only my duty, sir,” stammered 
en. 

“Only your duty! My dear fellow, 
when so many are not doing their duty, 
it is a great thing to do. It was not only 
a duty well done—it was an opportunity, 
and you were equal vo it. I hope—I 
believe—other duties will find you equally 
ready."’ said Lincoln gravely. But he 
could not remain serious very long. 
There came a twinkle in his kindly eyes 
and his face lit with a smile, as he pro- 
ceeded, as was his wont, to drive the 
point of his remarks home with a funny 
story, at which all his auditors laughed, 
and none more than Ben himself. 

“You can swim well?” Lincoln 
queried, as he rose from his chair. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ben. 

“ Well, make haste and get well. We 
shall want all the web-footed boys we can 
get very soon.” 


Then, with a kindly pressure of the 
hand. President Lincoln turned away and 
walked down the ward and out of the 
hospital. 

The lad. lying in his cot felt an enthu- 
siasin for the cause in which he had en- 
listed that he had never known before. 
To it was added a sense of personal 
loyalty to the leader of the North that 
almost became idolatry. 

As night drew on, Ben fell into a 
refreshing sleep, every nerve yet tingling 
with pride and exultation that hia action 
had won the commendation of the man 
whose name had been revered as the 


-apostle of the new evangel of Freedom. 


And but a short distance away, in the 
same city, the lights were burning over 
the man who had stopped for an hour in 
his work to checr one of the many 
thousands of brave lads who had volun- 
tecred at his call. 

There was no lack of support to his 
hands from these; no symptoms of 
grudging loyalty ; but avcund him there 
were fierce professional and political 
jealousies, heartburnings, incompetence, 
vanity, and ill-regulated enthusiasm, for 
all which he must find a remedy. 
Stricken sore as Ben Burnett had been, 
his sleep was sound and refreshing. while 
the weary Lincoln toiled far into the 
night and till the grey dawn, solving the 
problems that pressed upon him witb 
cruel foice, giving strength to the weak 
and encouraging the faint-hearted, with 
no one on earth to share his awful burden, 
and enable him to carry out in full 
measure the task which had been given 
him. One can realise the terrible strain 
upon him as they recall his touching 
appeal to the leaders of the secession 
movement: “ You have no oath registered 
in Heaven to destroy the Government, 
while I shall have the most solemn oath 
to preserve, protect, and defend it.” 

Morning broke upon one of the most 
eventful days in the history of the United 
States. There was immense bustle and 
stir in the streets of the capital city. All 
night long the trains of artillery and 
military supplies had been rolling over 
the bridges, and the troops following had 
marched out in superb confidence that 
their meeting with the Southern army 
would be the signal for a fight in which 
the superiority of the North would be 
demonstrated. 

Wakened at early dawn by the merry 
music of the band that led the departing 
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troops, Ben suffered a grievous depression. 
It seemed an awful disappointment to be 
lying there while his comrades, in all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of war, 
were going to meet the enemy, and con- 
summate the dreams of the past two 
months or more. 

And it grew yet harder to bear as he 
heard around him the confident, not to 
say boastful, talk of those who disregarded 
the Scriptural injunction as to the putting 
on and the taking off of armour. 

No hint or shadow of the awful disaster 
that was to follow this triumphant parade 
rested on those around him, and the 
young fellow groaned at the helplessness 
that kept him from the assured triumph 
that was to attend the ariny of the North. 
In thought he followed the course of the 
40th Rhode Island, as, led by the little 
State's favourite son, the brigade, which 
included also the Ist of the same State, 
the 2nd New Hampshire, and the 71st 
New York, moved along. He fancied he 
could sce his comrades, with Colonel 
Semerville at their head, keeping, with 
confident step, the march to the front, 
and dreaming of victory. 

The poor lad suffered more than was 
due to his wounds. He was not the only 
one who counted on a parade, with just 
enough of war's reality to fully test their 
manhood and their courage—one big, 
brave fight, to save the capital and crush 
the Rebellion. 

Next day, as the sullen boom of cannon 
reached the people of Washington, the 
excitement grew to absolute feverish- 
ness. 

The days were fearfully hot; all Satur- 
day and Sunday, and from afar off, came 
the same booming of cannon, to be suc- 
ceeded by a stillness that again gave way 
to a wild cry of rejoicing. “The Union 
troops had been victorious, and the 
‘Rebs’ were in full flight!” 

Alas, for the wild hopes of the Union- 
ists! Daylight on Monday saw the Long 
Bridge over the Potomac crowded with 
weary, grimy stragglers, filthy with layers 
of Virginia dust, now converted into mud 
by the drizzling rain of that gloomy day; 
all the mob, for they were little else, 
hurrying along to put one foot before 
the other, panic-stricken, beaten, humili- 
ated. 

“Where now are your banners, and 
your bands of music, and your ropes to 
bring back your prisoners?” wrote old 
Walt Whitman of the scene of which he 
was an eyewitness. 

“Well, there isn’t a band playing, and 
there isn't a flag but clings ashamed and 
lank to its staff.” : 

The beaten troops came now in greater 
bodies. Occasionally a regiment, in 
perfect order, with its officers, vet showing 
gaps in their ranks, all black and dirty, 
and ready to sink with weariness. 

It was an awful calamity. The women 
of Washington scarcely realised the extent 
of the disaster, but they saw that the men 
vearily dragging past them were literally 
starving. Housewives put their great 
wash-kettles on the fire, and make coffee 
and soup; they put their tables or they 
improvise benches in the streets, and 
place thereon hunks of bread, and cheese. 
and meats, and bowls of soup, which the 
fainished soldiers devour, the women 
working and helping the starving men, 
though the tears are streaming down their 
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cheeks as they continue their kindly minis- 
trations. 

The effervescence of the military spirit 
had been expended, and there was an 
awful sense of shame and disappointment, 
except for those who had hoped that the 
day might so end. 

In the hospital Ben heard the notes of 
victory change to evidences of defeat. 
The wounded were brought in, and they 
taxed the medical resources of the city, as 
of the camps. Ben, no longer‘the pet 
patient, because the only cne wounded, 
leaped from his bed to make room for one 
far more grievously hurt than himself, and 
the ward was soon crowded to suffocation, 
and with but a moiety of the 1,226 men who 
were hurt at the first battle of Bull Run. 

Something in the face of the soldier laid 
in the bed which Ben had just vacated 
struck him as familiar. Muddy, dirty. 
discoloured by blood, it was not till the face 
of the patient had been cleaned that the 
lad recognised Captain Dorr. 

The wounded ofticer smiled feebly as the 
Jad approached him. He seemed more 
umiable than when in command. 

“ You'll be glad to know that our brigade 
did nobly. Weare awfully beaten, but 
the 40th did its duty well.” 

“I am sorry you are hurt, Captain 
Dorr,” said the lad carnestly. 

“ Oh, it isn’t very serious, I think,” re- 
turned the other, repressing the groan 
that the pain of his wounds sought to 
force from him. * By the time we both 
recover the war will begin in dead earnest. 
There's been too much ‘ Hurrah, boys,’ so 
far.” 

Ben nodded assent. 

“And you're one of the sort upon whom 
we shall rely for the work. You did well, 
Burnett, though I did not say so. as I 
should have done.’’ : 

“T have been over-much talked about,” 
said Ben; “I fancy your words helped 
ine to take a more sensible view of the 
matter.” 

“That was the effect I meant they 
should have,” suid Dorr faintly. He was 
growing weak from loss of blood, and the 
boy retired as the hard-worked surgeons 
took the captain in hand. 

The presence of so many rebel sympa- 
thisers in the capital, rendered the deten- 
tion of Colonel Winn, Ben's prisoner, as 
he persisted in calling him, very uneafe in 
Washington. It was determined to send 
him farther north. 

Before he went he requested permission 
to meet his captor, and the request was 
granted, 

A fine, soldierly looking man, slight, but 
decidedly muscular, Colonel Winn looked 
every inch a cavalier as he strode up the 
crowded ward to the boy. There was 
much of mortification in the fact that he 
had so easily succumbed in his first per- 
sonal encounter with one of these northern 
mechanics, or farmer boys, whom he had 
not scrupled to characterise as * mudsills,” 
and rather unworthy of the steel of the 
Southern chivalry. 

He could atford to be generous now. in 
the pleasant contemplation of the victory 
won by his side, and there was much of 
condescension in his greeting of his late 
antagonist. 

Like Ben, he wore his right ann in a 
sling, and there were traces of suffering 
on his handsome face as he gazed ou the 
young private. 


“Well, my boy, we're early in getting 
some hard knocks,” said he pleasantly. 

“Yes, sir; we began well,” said Ben. 
“ Perhaps there'll be more.” 

“I believe I am to be sent North,’ 
said Colonel Winn, “and I have no 
pleasant memories of that section, but 
must grin and bear it, I suppose.” 

“You'll perhaps change your mind,’’ 
said Ben coolly. “May be even the 
Northerners ain’t so black as folks paint 
‘em. There are some people among the 
North Carolina ‘‘larheels’ who talk of 
‘Yanks ' as if they expected to see some 
kind of animals with tails on them.” 

“True,” said the other. o“ I’ve heard 
many talk as if they expectet to see just 
such animals. My prejudice is entirely 
different. These same Yanks have de- 
spoiled me of many a fine piece of pro- 
perty.”” 

“Do you mean slaves ? ” asked Ben. 

The colonel nodded. 

“Sorry I can’t sympathise with you,” 
said Ben; “I wasn’t brought up that way. 
In my fa—in our house we used to have 
a station in the Underground Railroad.” 

Colonel Winn’s face assumed an expres- 
sion of deep disgust. If the Yankee 
soldier wasn’t a “nudsill,” he was far 
worse—a slave stealer. But he got bravely 
over his disgust, and said quietly enough : 
“It's a matter of training; possibly, I 
suppose, you'd refuse to steal a horse ?” 

* You see,” said the lad, determined not. 
to let his temper get the best of him, “we 
never regarded a negro as a mere animal. 
We called him a man.” 

“‘T hope mine will prove men,” replied 
Winn. “T left my family in their charge, 
and nobody knows when I shall get back 
again.” 

He sighed as he spoke, and then, careful 
that he should not show his anxiety before 
this stranger, he resumed: “I lost five 
negroes, the best I had, at various times, 
through the Underground Railroad. One 
of them stole my only child, and both 
were drowned. Two of them got away, 
no one knows where. The last, a boy I 
had taken a fancy to, and had treated 
exceptionally well, stole a boat and put to 
sea. I sent after him, and nearly had him 
in Rhode Island, but an abolitionist gang 
engineered his escape, and I was beaten.”” 

* When was that?” 

“Some two or three years ago,” replica 
the colonel. 


“Was the fugitives name Tom 
Winn?” 
“Tom,” corrected the other. “We 


seldom bothered them with surnames ; so 
they took their owner's.” 

« Ah,” said Ben, rather enjoying the 
situation, “I was one of the gang you 
speak of. Tom Winn is in Canada now, 
perhaps because I drove him out of Rhode 
Island, under the very nose of the United 
States marshal, and delivered him, with 
some potatoes and other garden sass, in 
Worcester.” 

The boy’s eyes twinkled with mirth. As 
the colonel said, it was all a matter of 
training. He couldn’t see why a negro 
shouldn’t go to Canada if he wanted to. 

‘The colonel was not a man to cry over 
spilt milk. He laughed too. , 

“ My fa. I mean,”’——began Ben. 

“'That’s the third time you have hesi- 
tated to speak the word ‘father,’ said 
the colonel curiously; “what's the 
reason?" [* Wel, 
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“Well, I oughtn't to be ashamed to 
hesitate,” replied Ben frankly. “I was 
raised by a farmer of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, and he has always treated me as a 
dear son. But I do not know my own 
father, and was picked up as a waif in 
the streets of Providence." 

“You do right to be grateful,” Colonel 
Winn said. “ Perhaps you were the only 
child your foster-parents had?” 

“Oh dear, no,” replied Ben promptly, 
“there were three of us. But they were 
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none too many for the large-hearted 
people who cared for me.” 

“They must have loved you us well as 
they did other people's niggers,” said the 
colonel savagely. He was excited, yet 
he easily becaine ashamed of his remark. 
As he rose to go, the pair shook 
hands. 

“Tt is curious how that young fellow af- 
fected me," he said to the officer who ac- 
companied him. “TI felt like opening my 
whole heart to him, as if I had known 

(To be continued.) 
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him all my life, and had made him my 
confidant.” 

“It happens that way sometimes.” 
said his companion. “ A kind of instinct 
leads you to be more frank with some 
people than with others. But you are 
not likely to see him again.” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Colonel Winn ; 
“ our lives are wholly apart.” 

But that is more than the colonel could 
tell, any more than some of us folks who 
are less wise. 


AN. 


CUAPTER VII.—THE FIRST SIGN OF COMING EVIL. 


A Dae some time after this adventure, our 

reckless lads behaved wonderfully 
well—*too weel by far,” as Sandy 
McLaren muttered with an ominous shake 
of his huge red head—and kept clear of 
scrapes of every kind. On the morning after 
the affray, General Hammersley called 
upon the Bishop to thank him for his timely 
intervention in behalf of the boys, accom- 
panied by Cuthbert (for the prizefighter 
faces acquired in the scuttle by Edwards 
and O’Neill were hardly adapted for an 
episcopal drawing-room) and by Waldron 
Cameron, who was eager to obtain the 
Bishop's leave to photograph the interior 
of the cathedral. 

All three were delighted with the kind 
and courteous old man. and the elder 
Hammersley was greatly interested to find 
that his friend the Spanish general (who, 
as already mentioned, had helped Cuth- 
bert in studying the language) was the 
Bishop’s own brother! After this our 
young travellers frequently encountered 
him in the town; and a friendship sprang 
up between the English schoolboys and 
the Spanish churchman, which was 
destined to have important results later 
on 

For the next few days the weather was 
unusually wet and stormy, effectually 
postponing the many excursions into the 
interior of the islind planned by our 
lads and their friends; but nevertheless 
the four boys did not find the time hang 
heavy upon their hands for a single day. 
‘The town of Las Palmas itself (the first 
Spanish town that they had ever seen) 
was an unfailing source of entertainment 
to them all; and they were never tired of 
exploring the quaint little capital and its 
outskirts—pesring into every shop and 
every house—running races along the 
main thoroughfare, to the no small dis- 
composure of the passers-by—tasting all 
ianner of native dainties, till they almost 
poisoned themselves—staring with min- 
gled wonder and amusement at the dapper 
little blue-coated soldiers, who returned 
the stare with interest from beneath those 
queer-looking, peaked, low-crowned caps 
which Cuthbert Hammersley unhand- 
somcely compared to toy hip-baths turned 
upside down-- and striking up @ conversa- 


tion in what they thought to be Spanish 
with every man that they met, to their 
own perfect satisfaction, and the utter 
bewilderment ofall whom they addressed. 

“Tl tell you what!" cried Cuthbert 
one morning, “I think we must have got 
into the kingdom of Topsy-Turvy, where 
everything’s done — contrariwise—the 
country, yon know, where the old woman 
runs over the express train, and the apple- 
tree breaks its limbs by falling off the boy, 
and the pond tumbles into the blind man, 
and the house breaks open the burglar, 
and the gun gets dangerously hurt 
because it didn't know that the man was 
loaded.” 

“True enough,” said Edwards: “they 
seem to do everything wrong-side-fore- 
most here. The people store their fruit 
all over the roof instead of in the cellar. 
and do all their cooking out in the street 
instead of in the kitchen.” 

“And they set dogs to guard houses 
where there's nothing to steal; and the 
more there isn't anything there, the 
louder the dogs bark!” 

“ And they keep goats on the sca-shore, 
and horses up among the rocks’ 

“ And sleep in the afternoon, and then 
sit up half the night.” 

“And the ladies shut themselves up all 
day, and only show after dark.” 

“ And you find ponds on mountain tops, 
and none down below.” 

“And the plains are as bare and dry as 
a bone, while the tops of the hills are 
what Lady Collops would call ‘one mass 
of luxurious folios.’”’ 

“ Yes, it's a queer country,” said Nor- 
man O'Neill; “but there's plenty to look 
at, only it’s rather a bore not being able 
to talk to the people. I always get on 
stunningly with them till it comes to their 
turn to answer, and then it suddenly 
appears that they haven't made out a 
word of what I've said to them, and that 
I can't make out a word of what they 
say to me!” 

“Same here.” growled Edwards, “ and 
no wonder either, with such rubbishing 
books to learn from. What do you think 
I found in that jolly old dialogue-book of 
mine last night? ‘Our neighbour's 
donkey has brayed more during this 


suinmer than he did during the last!'" 
[A fact.j 

“Is that what ye wad call tharmonical 
progression,” Maister Edwards?" asked 
Sandy M‘Laren slily. 

“Well, I cau't crow over you. anyhow! ” 
cried Hammersley, “ for only vesterday I 
yot hold of a Portuguese newspaper that 
somebody had brought over front Madeira. 
and I thought I'd just see what I could 
make of it, and the first sentence I came 
upon was ‘O meu relogio nao anda.’ So 
I said to myself, ‘Come, I can make that 
vut, anyhow; it's “My religion is no 
yo!"’ But just then my father came up 
and began to laugh, and told me it meant 
‘My watch does not go!’”’ 

“Tsay, cried Edwards. ‘tis that branch - 
candlestick-looking thing yonder an 
aloe ritee 

“Taney your having found out that 
already!" said O'Neill; “ you've only 
had half a dozen of them befure your eves 
fora whole week in the hotel garden.” 

“They flower just once in a hundred 
years, don't they ?"’ put in Cuthbert ; “so 
if they happen to have got it over just 
before we came, we must take care to be 
in good time for the next flowering.” 

“TI suppose they flower on All-Aloes 
Eve." suggested Norman O'Neill. 

“Oh, shut up, will you?” cried Ed- 
wards ; “ if you were only to make a joke 
once in a hundred years, it would be a 
good job for everybody!” 

“A very good job for you, anyhow,” 
retorted Norman, “for you'd just have 
time to understand one joke before it came 
to my turn to make another.” 

During the whole of that week and a 
part of the next, one day was very much 
like another so far as our friends wero 
concerned, the usual daily programme 
being as follows: Up at daylight or very 
toon after, and down to the beach for a 
swim and a run along the sands. Back 
to the hotel just in time for their early 
“snack of tea and bread and butter, 
instantly followed by another rush out of 
doors, to seamper through the encircling 
plantations, explore one of the deep, rocky 
gorges that cleft the surrounding hills in 
every direction, or dash at racing speed up 
the " zigzag,” a steep winding path lead- 


ing up to the golf-ground that occupied 
the flat top of the ridge above the hotel. 
At 9 a.m. came breakfast, followed as a 
matter of course by a long walk, whether 
it was raining or not—for the four hardy 
lads firmly held the veteran sportsman’s 
creed that ‘‘ the best side of a house is the 
outside.” 

When they happened to come back in 
time for the half-past one lunch (which 
was not always the case) they made very 
short work of it, and rushed out again ere 
the last morsel was fairly down, to look for 
adventures in the town itself, where they 
soon had plenty of acquaintances among 
the rough fishermen of the Mole, the clamo- 
yous costermongers in the great market, 
and the native loungers onthe Plaza Sant’ 
Anna (the square in front of the cathe- 
dral), who always greeted them as 
“ Johnny!” and addressed them in Eng- 
lish quite as extraordinary as the boys’ 
Spanish, one bright-eyed little “picaroon " 
answering their “good -morning” by 
squeaking out ‘Good-bye, sweetheurt, 
good-bye!” in the full conviction that this 
was the ordinary English form of saluta- 
tion. 

By 4 p.m. (the hour of afternoon tea) 
even they had generally had enough of 
running about; and they usually spent 
the interval between tea and their seven 
o’clock dinner in sitting qnietly in the 
garden beneath the shade of the palms 
and dragon-trees, reading or pursuing their 
studies in Spanish. Aud after dinner 
there came a season of unmixed enjoy- 
ment, when they sat out on the verandah 
in the moonlight, and drank in with 
greedy ears the stirring tales of travel and 
adventure told by General Haminersley 
and Waldron Cameron, who had by this 
time become an inseparable crony of the 
old general and Digby O'Neill, and came 
over from the other hotel to see them 
almost every evening. 

But at length there came an evening 
when a violent north-east wind, sweeping 
fiercely in from the sea, dashed a perfect 
storm of rain so furiously against the front 
cf the hotel as to make even the verandah 
itself untenable, and to drive all its occn- 
pants indoors. Most of the ladies took 
refuge in the drawing-room, while the 
reading-room absorbed a good many of 
the men, including General Hammersley 
and his party. 

“Gentlemen,” said Waldron Cameron, 
seeing that most of the company were 
beginning to look as dull as an English- 
man abroad always does when deprived 
of his newspaper (for the English mail 
was considerably overdue), “ you remem- 
ber the ‘ Diversions of the Echo Club’ in 
New York? Well, suppose we have a try 
at reviving them here this evening. Let 
us put the names of half a dozen popular 
authors in a vase, and draw them one 
by one; and each man of us shall be 
bound, on pain of a forfeit, to write as 
nearly as possible in the style of the 
author whose name he draws. What do 
you say?” 

The photographer's suggestion was una- 
nimously adopted; and the names having 
been written and dropped into the vase, 
Cameron himself was called upon to make 
the first trial. He did so, and pulled out 
the name of- Rather Tickling.” 

“Oho! I'm to burst into a ‘ Barrack- 
room Ballad,’ mu I?” said he, laughing. 
“ Very good—-here goes: 
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THE CAPTAIN'S LAST GIFT; A BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLAD, 


By Ratuen Ticktina. 
1 
If ever a man was hated, ‘twas our senior Cap'n 


Brown ; 
Trust ‘tm to show no marcy, when he got a fellow 
down ! 
If yon'd just one button crookel, he'd roar and 
he'd look black, 


And we called him “Cap'n Curse’em”—but it was 
bebiud his back! 
I. 
You remember how them Afghans took and licked 
us at Maiwand, 
Aud meand six more chums o° mine was the last as 
made o stand ; 
Then I sees the cap'n sprawlin’, and upon him niggers 
three— 
What dil / lo? Th-y'li not te'l yer, if you wasn't 
there to see. 
mL 
The cap'n he looks up at me, and he gnsps atwixt 
ws, 
a better sort, Tom Atkins, nor what I thought 


as he could litt). 


What was it? Why, his looh-brush—his own 

mother's dyin’ gift ! 
W. 

That's all the wondrous story; but since then—I'll 
tell yer what, 

I've used that precious tooth-brush, aud I'l use it till 
Trot! 

When I clap it in my mouth, sir, back at once the 
‘ole thing comes, 

And, now I ain't no teeth left, why, I brushes on my 


gums! 


Mr. Cameron's impromptu having been 
heard and applauded, General Hammers- 
ley, who sat next to him, stepped forward 
in his turn, and drew the name of * Stark 
Muscle.” 

“Well,” said the old general, with a 
good-hwmoured laugh, “it’s rather hard 
upon a soldier to expect him to write like 
a sailor; but I’ll do my best.” 

The veteran’s contribution was soon 
written, and ran as follows : 


“THE WRECK OF THE 
‘RECKLESS.’ ” 
By Stark Muscur. 


“ When I tumbled up at eight beils, it 
was such a night as you don't often see. 
Grey Grindolph, the man who had mur- 
dered the cook atthe beginning of the voy- 
age (poor Jack will have his fling now and 
then. you know, unnaturally kept down as 
he too often is), was at the wheel, thought- 
fully sucking a peppermint lozenge which 
Miss Gushington had given him just before 
dinner (if I had only known then what was 
to come of that seemingly harmless action 
of hers!) The silky silver of the fnllmoon 
filtered tenderly through the deep diapha- 
nous indigo of the midnight sky; and as 
the wavelets sobbed themselvesaway round 
our cleaving bow, a weird, mysterious odour 
(to me it seemed strangely like roast pork) 
came floating aft on the sniftering breeze, 
and then mounted up like incense toward 
the golden embroidery of the stars above us. 

“On such a night it was a simple neces- 
sity to pour oneself out to somebody or 
something ; sol crossed the deck to where 
Miss Gushington was standing. and said 
with a strange, unaccountable feeling that 
it wasn't what I meant to say: 

«*A fine night, Miss Gushington.’ 

“¢Very fine indeed,’ replied the charm. 
ing girl, pensively playing her taper 
fingers to and fro in a bucket of fresh tar 
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that stood beside her. ‘I think you will 
understand me, Mr. Boltrope,’ sho went 
on, ‘when I say that such a panorama 1s 
this suggests irresistibly to one’s inmost 
soul the question whether there is 
Woman-Suftrage in the Moon.’ 

“*T do understand you, my dear Miss 
Gushington,’ answered I, a trifle more 
warmly, perhaps, than was quite ship- 
shape for me as a man and a sailor, ‘and 
on that question I have never had any 
doubts whatever. Wouldn’t it be jolly if 
you and I were up there together, on the 
eve of a General Election ?’ 

“She glanced shyly at me from beneath 
her long eyelashes, played nervously for a 
moment with the loaded revolver that 
hung at her watch-chain, and then said. 
with a piquant little look that I'd have 
swum two miles in a rough sea to get 
at the meaning of : 

“*Wouldn’t a private election do as 
well, Mr. Boltrope ?’ 

“Then she turned quickly away, and 
Was seen no more that night. 

“T didn't sleep a wink (even though it 
was my watch on deck) right on till 
morning.” 


A round of hearty applause greeted Gen- 
eral Hammersley’s first attemptat nautical 
romance, while the old soldier, turning to 
his left-hand neighbour, said : 

“Now, Mr. O'Neill, it's your turn, if 
yon please.” 

Digby O'Neill, with a sly glance at his 
younger brother, stepped up to the vase 
and drew from it the name of “ Reader 
Staggered.” 

“Well,” said the young man, laughing, 
“that gentleman is no particular favou- 
rite of mine; but, if you wish it, I'll see 
what I can make of him.” 

And, having written rapidly fer a few 
moments, Digby read aloud as follows : 


“HORMU THE HIPPOPOTAMUS.” 
By READER STAGGERED. | 


“The battle had ended, and the 
slaughter had begun. Mass on mass, 


Umbulazi’s beaten host came tearing 
down the slope toward the Tugela, and 
went plunging and splashing into the 
turbid waters, with the assegais flying 
among them as thick as hail—a fine sight 
for an old sportsman like myself. Cety- 
wayo's warriors were close at their 
heels, and I could see the spear-points 
flashing and falling amid those black, 
shifting masses like sickles in a harvest- 
tield, and reaping a human life with every 
thrust. ‘ Kill until you are killed’ is the 
Zulu’s creed ; and noone can deny that he 
carries it out thoroughly. 

“ While thrusting my last cartridge into 
my pet rifle (I had fired forty shots that 
day, and never once, I am glad to say, 
without killing my man), I made some 
such remark as the above to my friend 
Captain Goodenough, who was standing by 
my side, with his glass stuck in his eye as 
usual. Twice over had he died to escape 
me. and once he had actually been cre- 
mated ; but I had always tished him up 
again, to make another book out of him. 
Let civilisation varnish human nature as 
it will. all men are very much alike below 
the surface. The savage makes chops of 
his friend— the civilised man makes copy 
ofhim. Is the difference so great, after 
all? We are allsavages at heart; and I 
tu proud to own that, for my part, I am 
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no exception to the rule—if anything, 
rather the reverse. 

“*T say, old man,’ cried Goodenough, 
breaking my reverie, *hadn’t we better 
secure our places in the Under-water 
Railway ? There seems to be rather a run 
upon this train!” 

“*One moment,’ said I; ‘let me just 
get this last cartridge off my mind.’ 

“T fired, and brought down the tall 
chief who had killed my Hottentot * voor- 
looper ’ on the ‘koppie’ the day before ; 
and we both laughed heartily at the queer 
figure he made in falling. ‘The next mo- 
ment we were struggling in the swirling 
waters; but hardly had I gone half a 
dozen yards, when a huge black form rose 
beside me, and I felt an iron clutch onmy 
wrist ! 

“White man go plenty fast, but black 
man catchee,’ said a hoarse voice, with a 
chuckle of hideous glee. 

“Just then Goodenough’s trusty knife 
flashed in the air, and my grim assailant, 
with a stifled ery, sank sullenly into the 
depths below, leaving his hand clinging to 
my wrist. That hand, beautifully mounted 
and polished. now adorns my drawing- 
room mantelpiece in Old England, 
between the scalp of a Comanche Indian 
and the right eye (preserved in spirits) of 
a Chinese pirate—treasured souvenirs of 
the happy days when I was youny!” 


“Well, you’ve certainly made it san- 
guinary enough,” said the old general, as 
Digby ended. “ You see now, Cuthbert,” 
added he, turning to his son, who was be- 
ginning to look rather conscious, “ what 
stuff these tales of blood and slaughter, 
whioh you boys are so fond of, reully are. 
If you admire ¢hat style of art, you can 
study it to your heart's content in the 
shambles and the meat-market.” 
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But ere a fourth name could be drawn 
from the vase, a sound of music was 
heard from the drawing-room; and the 
gentlemen, breaking up their impromptu 
club, gallantly hastened thither to listen 
to the ladies, leaving our four young 
travellers in sole possession of the reading- 
room. 

“I say,’ cried Norman O'Neill to his 
comrades, “ those parodies were rather fun 
—I vote we do some more of 'em our- 
selves. Look here—let's fish out some 
of those old papers and magazines that 
are stowed away in the cupboard of the 
book-case, and ten to one we'll find 
among ’en some yarn or other that'll do 
to parody!” 

‘The suggestion was instantly followed 
out, and the volunteer authors marched off 
to Hammersley’s room with as big a 
bundle of miscellaneous literature as 
Sandy could curry, in open defiance of the 
notice requesting visitors “not to carry 
newspapers to their bedrooms.” — But 
they all found themselves much too sleepy 
to sift such a mass that night, and by 
common consent the examination was put 
off to the following day. 

The next morning, however, turned out 
so beautifully fine (the sky being perfectly 
cloudless and bright for the first time for 
more than a weck) that staying indoors, 
even for « few minutes at a time, was not 
to be thought of. Not till after breakfast 
did Hammersley at length bethink himself 
of the neglected heap of old journals and 
magazines in the corner of his room ; and, 
dragging out two deck-chairs on to the 
paved terrace in front of his window, he 
summoned Sandy to aid him in over- 
hauling the pile. 

M‘Laren was just beginning to sift out, 
as useless for their purpose, the tattered 
Spanish newspapers that formed a large 

(To be continued.) 


part of the heap, when he gave a sudden 
start and exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and dismay : 

* Presairve us a’! ” 

“What's up?’ cried Cuthbert, sonise- 
what startled by this unwonted excitement 
on the part of his habitually cool and 
stoical foster-brother. 

* Maister Cuthbert, was na yon Spanish 
ne'er-do-weel, wha swoor to kill Maister 
Cameron, ca'd Manuel Sanchez ?”” 

“To be sure he was; what of it?” 

“Wad ye jist luik here a wee, Maister 
Cuthbert,” said M‘Laren very gravely. 

The moment he caught sight of the 
paragraph to which Sandy pointed, Cuth- 
bert started in his turn, and, seizing the 
paper, hastily picked his way through the 
story that had excited him, which, short 
as it was, seemed to affect both its readers 
like an electric shock. 

“We maun gang and tell Maister 
Cameron aboot it this meenit,” said 
M'Laren, exchanging a look of grave 
meaning with his foster-brother. 

“ Right you are, Sandy—come along !’” 

And in another moment they were 
scampering toward the town as fast as 
their feet could cazry them. 

Thus it came about that the photo- 
grapher, who had just planted his camera 
on the flat roof of his hotel, in order to 
imake a comprehensive sweep of the higher 
town with the help of this unexpected 
sunshine, was suddenly disturbed in the 
inidst of his work by a headlong rush of 
two boys up the steep narrow stair, the 
foremost of whom called out excitedly : 

“Mr. Cameron, your fellow, Manuel 
Sanchez, has escaped from prison—and 
he’s killed your friend Don Rodrigo just 
as he said he would—and we thought 
we'd better tell you at once, for he'll be 
coming after you next, as sure as a gun!” 
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HOW TO BUILD A SHOOTING PUNT. 


By Rey. H, Fiesses Speen, 


Author of “Cruiges in Small Yachts,’ © 4 Craise in January," ete. 


1 y intention in this article is to afford 
dl brief practical instructions for building 
a good, serviceable shooting punt; none of 
your elaborate affairs which necessitate years 
of experience or eyen an apprenticeship in a 
boat-building shop, but a very simple punt 
indeed, a flat-bottomed, flat-sided affair, 
which will answer every purpose with the 
duck, and float you in three inches of water, 
and slide over mud flats if necessary, and be 
stiff and safe to fire anything out of, from a 
rook-rifle to one of the regulation * cannens ” 
that you see mounted fixtures in these 
boats round the coast where creeks abound. 
Very well, then, to begin with, I know how 
much of a carpenter you are; you can plane 
up a bit of board pretty well, though knots 
in the wood are rather apt to bother you, 
because you always like to set your plane too 
coarse, and then it naturally sticks when it 
meets with an obstruction. You can saw 
fairly well without going more than 4 inch 
to one side of your pencil line, and you can 
bore a hole pretty straight with a brace, 
and can rivet a copper nail over a burr, und 
I hope by this time you've yot out of the 
habit of putting on varnish or paint so thick 
that it runs all down the wood, and up the 


handle of the brush, and drips on your fingers 
and shoes, making an awful mess of every- 
thing, as you used to do. 

Now before you begin your punt, you will 
of course burn to sce her finished and afloat, 
and yourself inside —consequently, you will 
feel in a hurry; but this won't do; boat- 
builders are never in a hurry, and if ever 
you are able to order a new boat to be built 
for you, you will find this to be the veritable 
fact. 

First and foremost you must have some- 
thing to build your pant upon; not regular 
“stocks,” but only a couple of stoutish 
trestles. It is quite possible that you may 
have them already, or perhaps you can 
borrow a couple from somewhere; they 
should be about two feet high, and about 
four feet long, and pretty strong and rigid. 

The tools required are as follows: a jack 
plane, smoothing plane, a 1}-inch chisel, 
>pokeshave, rule, brace and three or four bits, 
hammer, hollow punch, a heavy hammer 
head for riveting against, a tonguing plane 
for ploughing a groove, a panel saw, and a 
fine iron or brass backed ditto, ‘wo or three 
bradawls, a beading plane, screwdriver, ao 
3 ft. 6 in. cramp, a pair of cutting pliers, and 


a keyhole saw. Some of these you have, but 
the others you will have to get. 

Now settle upon your dimensions; say 
12 ft. 6 in. long, 3 ft. 2 in. beam, 14 in. deep. 
That will give you a nice floaty punt, but 
she may be shallower if you like, and if you 
want her to be very invisible to the birds. 

Plant your two trestles in a convenient 
place as level as you can get them, and 
about seven or eight feet apart. Nail them 
down so that they may not shift. 

Then prepare your wood. You will want 
three boards for the bottom of the boat. Get 
inch stuff for these, deal, red or white, and 
as clean, i.e. as free from knots as you can, 
and see that there are no shakes init. Don’t 
get yellow pine, as it is a good bit dearer, and 
not necessary. 

Tongue these together, using your plane 
for the purpose and a loose tongue of elm, 
which will be better than the soft-wood one 
left on the wood. Then lay the three boards 
edge to edge on the trestles, first planing 
them up both sides, and mark out the shape 
you want the boat to be. You had better 
decide now which is to be the bow end, and 
then leave the after-part a trifle fuller, so as to 
make the boat a little more buoyant at the 


stern than the bow, so that she may carry, 
passenger sitting aft if required. In order to 
get the two sides alike in curve, draw a centre 
line with a chalked string from end to en 

of the middle board, and having marked 
one side out to your satisfaction, gradually 
do the same with the other by the help 
of the rule, measuring across at various 
places about six inches apart, so that these 
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plank, the said stem being almost in the 
form of the letter L, part of it would neces- 
sarily be cut across the grain, and it would 
therefore be weak and easily broken. You 
want to avoid this. 

Don’t fit the stem quite upright, but give 
it a rake, as it will look better, and give the 
punt a better and drier bow. I will not 
explain the shape of the stem in words ; but 


(Not to scale.) 


places may be the same distance from the 
centre line. Then fill in the spaces between 
your marks with pencil, and the second curve 
won’t be far different from the first. 

Now saw out along the pencil lines, tar 
the edges of the boards well, bed in the loose 
tongues and cut them off the right length, 
cramp the three boards tightly together, and 
nail them down to the trestles with four 


SHAPE OF STEM BRANCH. 
Dotted lines show direction of saw-cuts. 
(Not to scale.) 


French nails temporarily, and there is the 
foundation of your punt. Don’t drive the 
French nails in too far, or you will have a 
difficulty in getting them out again perhaps. 
When the punt is complete, the nail-holes 
will have to be plugged, of course, with little 
wood plugs; they won’t show. 

The next thing will be to fit the stem and 
stern-posts, and for these you will have to go 


Section oF STEM. 
Stern-post the same, but upright, and left square on after- 


side to hang ruler if needed. A, stem knee. 


to the sawyers, I expect, and look out some 
crooked oak branches. Choose a couple 
where one branch grows out of the other 
almost at a right angle, if you can’t find any 
with a sharp enough bend in the one branch. 
What you want is for the grain of the wood 
to run round the angle of the stem so as to 
give the greatest strength possible. If.you 
were to cut out your stem from a piece of 


look at my rough sketch, and I hope you 
may understand it. Pay great attention to 
this, as it is a very important part of the 
boat. Get the sawyer to saw out the branch 
into a flat curved piece of wood about three 
inches thick (see sketch), mark it out in 
pencil to the required shape, then saw it out 
carefully. Chisel out the rabbet up the side, 
as shown in sketch, and then saw out the 
piece from the lower arm as shown. The 
depth of the rabbet must be equal to the 
thickness of your side planks, say §-inch 
stuff, so that their ends may in the 
rabbet without projecting and looking clumsy. 
The upright part of the stem should be two 
or three inches longer than the proposed 
depth of the boat at first ; you can saw it off 
afterwards wherever you think fit. 

The stern-post may as well be quite up- 
right, as it gives less trouble to make it s0, 
and, moreover, a rudder is more easily hung 
perhaps from it if upright, than raking: there 
is, in short, no object in raking it. 

Having cut out both stem and stern posts, 
fasten them in. Bore two holes about four 
inches apart up through the middle bottom 
plank and through the lower arm of each 
post. Drive up a couple of stout copper 
nails from below, put the burrs on, cut off 
the supertluous ends, and rivet carefully and 
firmly. Don't forget, though, to saw off the 
point of the middle bottom plank, so that it 
may butt fairly against the stem, and to 
chamfer off two or three feet from the 
edges of the two outside bottom planks, so that 
the two side planks when in position may 
have a fair surface to screw to. You will 
find out that raking the stem will give these 
side planks a flare in the bow, and this you 
must allow for by chamfering as I say. 

Fasten in the stern-post in the same 
manner, but you will not require to do any 
chamfering here, as the post is upright. 

Now get three or four pieces of oak, say 


3 inch thick and three inches wide, and 
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from each other. Run a bead along their 
edzes for a neat appearance, and bed them 


Suoottya Prst. 
12 ft.6 in, x 3ft.2in. x 14 in, (Scale } in, to the foot.) 
F, E, onk cross-pieces ; F, F, knees; G, inwale ; 
i, stem ; L, stern: N, ¥, filling pieces. 


down on a coating of tar and paraffin. 
Now prepare your two side planks. These 


A, stem knee ; B, middle bottom plank. 


screw or rivet them across the bottom planks 
as shown in my sketch. Put them in as 
square and fair as possible, and equidistant 


Scion or SME. 
knee; ¢, cak cross-plece ; D, bottom 
M, filling piece. (Not’to scale.) 


4, side plank: B, 
plank ; K, inwale; 


may as well be 4-inch or 3-inch stuff, as 
clear as possible, and 14 inches wide. Screw 
them to the edges of the bottom planks and 
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to the stem and stern posts, boring the holes 
carefully with the right-sized bit, and 
counter-sink them all. Get the after ends in 
first, bedding them in tar so as to yet @ 
tight joint and make the boat durable, 
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Work along forwards, boring and screwing 
with good long brass screws as you go, both 
planks at the same time: put in struts of 
odd bits of plank to keep them from tumbling 
home, and make good use of your cramp. 
Be very careful to saw off in exactly the right 
spot when you come to the stem, so that the 
plank may be neither too long nor too short. 
‘This will require more care than anything 
else in the whole boat. I expect you will not 
want to steam the planks, but if you like you 
may ponr boiling water over that part where 
the curve is sharpest, so that they may bend 
more easily. Plane them up both sides, of 
course, and sand-paper well. Don’t bore all 
the holes for the screws at once, because you 
will find that when you come to the bow you 
will have a 4 inch or so of plank project 
below the bottom of the boat owing to the 
flare. This will surprise you perhaps; and 
if you go and bore the screw-holes just there 
before you get the planks into position, you 
will find that your holes will be too low. 

Now pay another visit to the sawyer’s, and 
bring home six or eight more knees of oak, 
grown like those pieces you got for the stem 
and stern posts, but not more than 1} inch 
thick. These you must cut out to a right 
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angle (except the two in the bow, which will 
be slightly obtuse) and rivet them in from 
outside the side planks as shown in my 
sketch. Taper the points a little for neatness’ 
sake. 


Fit them first, and cut out the inside 
afterwards. Rest them upon the 
oak cross-pieces, so that they may 
bind the whole boat together. So 
far so good. 

Now strengthen the boat still 
further by adding an inwale or 
shelf the whole length of the boat 
in one piece. You may make it 
of stuff, say, 2 inches by } inch. 
Rivet it with copper nails spaced 
about 9 inches. If you want a 
small deck over either or both 
ends, the deck beams will rest in 
square slots cut out of this inwale, 
and upon them the }-inch deck 
planks will be screwed down in, 
probably, three pieces. Don't 
attempt a coaming, as it is rather 
difficult to fit; and don’t attempt 
any gratings for the bottom, but 

cut out some }-inch stuff and screw it 

down with a few small screws, say 3-inch 
screws, on the top of or between the oak 
cross-picces as shown in the sketch. You 
can't very well go wrong in this, and may 


can turn your own thole pins, but if not you 
had better buy these, as they must be round 
and fit well. Screw a hard-wood plate to the 
top of the side planks and shelf to receive 
these and take tlic wear and tear of the sculls, 
and bore holes for them through the plates 
and about two inches into the side planks, so 
that the point of the centre-bit may just show 
through the shelf. Arudder you can make very 
easily, but the ironwork will bother you, so 
you will have to get it from Smith, of London, 
boat builder, or Brown, or Jones, of Plymouth, 
or Liverpool, or somewhere else. Any boat- 
builder can get you the ironwork for a rudder 
if you tell him the size the rudder is to be. 

if you want a stretcher make it of oak 1} 
inch square, and screw it down so that 
your hecls may rest against it. Tar the 
bottom of the boat outside and in, and 
about three inches up the side outside. 
Varnish all the rest with copal varnish. 
Paint the deck white, covering it with calico 
if you like, tacked down with copper tacks, 
and paint the calico. Cover the tack heads 
with a small half-round moulding, and 
your punt will be for the most part complete. 
A mast, sail, lee boards, locker. grease box to 
screw under thwart, and other fanciful 
things may bo added, but in these matters 
you can follow your own fertile imagination. 


RUDDER AND TRoxs, Astwood sole. 


follow your own idea on the subject. You 
may sit to row upon a low wooden stwol, or 
else cut out a thwart and make it rest upon 
chocks screwed to the inside of the side 
planks. If you can get hold of a lathe you 


Tf you like to begin at once, I should say that 
in about a couple of months’ time you will be 
in the proud position of being afloat in a 
boat of your own construction. And I hope 
you will have good fun with her. 


EEE 


mz fancier must decide for himself how 
far he will train his pigeons, but it should 
be borne in mind that to be successful one 
must have plenty of patience. Eighty miles 
being ample for birds in the year they are 
hatched, and 150 miles in their second 
year, they can then be sent 300 or so miles 
in the following year with a very fair chance 
of returning home. Birds intended for dis- 
tances above this must be old stagers, 
thoroughly used to the road and able to look 
after themselves should they be forced to 
stay away for the night. To put younger 
and inexperienced ones to do this work is 
simply to court disaster and to throw away 
pigeons which might do grand work for their 
owners in years to come. 

You should remember that the youngster 
of to-day is the bird which is to make the 
veteran of two or three years hence, and 
should treat it accordingly, never sending it 
away unless in the pink of condition, and 
then not so far of as to necessitate it «pend- 
ing a night cut. Once a bird has got 
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PART MII. 


thoroughly fatigued, and then has to settle 
for the night on some roof or church spire, 
it is spoiled for racing purposes Although 
it may afterwards return from longer distances 
on the first day, yet, sooner or later, when it 
comes across a bad day it will remember its 
earlier training and once more be wanting 
when night comes on. Our birds have a 
wholesome dread of spending the hours of 
darkness alone in some strange place, and 
birds that have not been forced to remain 
out through indiscretions on the part of 
their owners will invariably endeavour to 
return before nightfall, it being found that 
a small proportion only of the birds which 
do not arrive home the first day ever regain 
heir lofts. 

At the end of the season’s racing it will be 
well to minutely examine all the birds, draft- 
ing out those that have made mistakes in 
the races and also those which have always 
been behindhand. By doing this you will 
have only reliable birds left for next venr’s 
brecding and races. Although it is quite 


possible that a bird that does not work well 
one year may show some degree of merit 
the next season, yet it is not advisable to 
encumber oneself with such a pigeon if one 
has others more promising. Anyway the 
bird should under no circumstances be bred 
from antil it has shown some promise of 
improvement. You will find that if you 
pair the fastest cock with the fastest hen, 
they will breed you more reliable youngsters 
than any other pair; by this method you 
will improve your strain of birds, and may 
possibly breed young that will beat the per- 
formances of their parents. 

Colour is of no importance, blue-chequers 
predominating, although birds of any other 
colour will work equally as well. Some 
fanciers think more of a bird that is chequered 
all over, but the probability is that the bird 
having been bred for colour rather than 
working powers will not be found to fly as 
well as one that does not possess the charm 
of beauty to such an extent. 

The moult also demands your attention. 


It is not sufficient to leave the birds to pass 
through this trying period as they best can. 
Should a bird have an imperfect moult, it 
will commence again with the spring, thus 
unfitting the pigeon for the old bird races. 
The moult usually begins in April, the short 
flights being the first to fall; they should 
then drop in regular succession. When the 
time comes for the two last and longest 
feathers to fall, the birds must be withdrawn 
from training, as they then lose the ardour 
which characterises them, and will probably 
mope in some corner of the loft. During 
this period, the head and body feathers moult, 
and great care must be taken of the subject. 
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this country are fast recognising the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

The food on which homers thrive best 
during the racing season is the tick bean, 
but as too much sameness is not good, it is 
well to vary it occasionally by a few peas 
and tares. The quality of this grain must 
be of the best; some beans are dark and 
wormeaten, these should not be used on any 
account; the right kind is the English bean, 
of a nut-brown shade; they should be old 
and not too large. The peas and tares should 
be full, showing that they were not gathered 
during rainy weather. On this diet the birds 
should thrive well, handling hard and firm. 


FEEDING 


Draughts should be avoided and the bird 
must not be let out in rainy weather. If it 
should take a chill the moult will stop; 
should this happen the patient must be 
removed to a warm pan and fed on soaked 
bread on which common salt has been freely 
sprinkled. In most cases this will be found 
to bring the bird back ayvain to health and 
to facilitate the moult. The same treatment 
should be applied when the birds find a diff - 
culty in commenging the moult, although, 
tenerally speaking, they will pass through it 
without any outside assistance. One reason 
why the Belgians are so successful with their 
birds lies in the care and attention bestowed 
on them at this period, though fanciers in 


Horrer. 


Tf they put on fat the supply of tares must be 
stopped and more exercise be given to them. 

During the breeding season this condition 
will be lost to a certain extent, as the birds 
need some small food such as dari with 
which to feed their young. On this account 
it will be best not to pair up the birds with 
which it is intended to race until the end of 
March, and then to let them rear only one 
youngster in each nest, placing dummy eggs 
under the birds as soon as training com- 
mences, 80 as not to fatigue them by feeding 
the youngsters during the racing season. 
Directly the moult is completed the birds 
should be fed on barley, which should be their 
staple food during the winter months. The 


[THE END.) 
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birdsneed not be separated during the winter,as 
they will not breed if fed sparingly on this diet. 

It being necessary to catch the homing 
pigeon so often, special attention should be 
given to the mode of accomplishing this 
satisfactorily ; nothing shows the true fancier 
so mucii as the way in which he captures ar«l 
handles his birds. Fanciers who possess 
large lofts sometimes have them fitted with 
shutters so as to darken them, in which case 
the birds will not fly. This is an advantage, 
but is hardly necessary in a small loft. The 
birds should be approached gently, and 
simply picked up with a quick movement of 
the right hand, passing it into the left with 
the head towards the little finger and the 
thumb across the wings, which will prevent 
the bird from opening them ; its legs should 
be between the first and second finger. In 
such a position it is unable to move, and can 
be examined with ease. 

In contradistinction to this is the man 
who approaches his birds with both hands 
uplifted, bringing them down like a sledge- 
hammer on the unfortunate bird, and send- 
ing the rest flying round the loft in mortal 
fear, the result of such treatment being to 
thoroughly upset the nervous system of the 
birds ; and then the fanciers wonder why thc y 
do not return when sent away to the races. 

The means by which the homer is enabled 
to find its way home from great distances is 
a subject upon which there is a great diversity 
of opinion. Although, no doubt, sight plays 
a very important part, it cannot come into 
play when the birds are given jumps of 100 
or 200 miles, At the height a pigeon flies it 
could not possibly see anything like this 
distance, especially were the country at all 
mountainous, so we are led to conclude that 
it is possessed of a power by which it instinc- 
tively knows its whereabouts. This is proved 
to a certain extent by tosses in which the 
birds have made off in the right direction 
immediately on liberation from the panniers, 
without circling round as is their custom, 
rising to a great height as they speed home- 
wards. If they returned entirely by this 
power, which the French call « Orientation,” 
we might expect the same results both in 
clear and misty weather, but this is not the 
ease ; for should the birds encounter a thick 
day the returns are sure to le intermittent, 
showing the difficulties they have experienced 
in regaining their loft. 

The facts are met in some degree by the 
supposition that our faithful messengers 
know instinctively the direction in which lie 
their homes; but after flying some distance, 
should they not recognise the country many 
of the birds turn back and try another direc- 
tion, only those that possess the necessary 
pluck and perseverance pursuing their home- 
ward course. Once the district is recognised 
the birds fly with increased energy. It is 
then that the strongest pigeon forges its way 
ahead, and lands home first to gladden the 
heart of its proud possessor. | 
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Postscnirt.—It would never do for us to recommend tutors or edlmen+ 
tional agencies. You must inquire among your friends, consult 
advertisements, and judge for yourself. > 

G. R. Taompsox.—You buy Prout’s elastic gum at an indiarubber 
shop. Any of the advertising macintosh people would send it to you 
if you wrote to them for it. 

Excrtsion and Hexny.—Get the first two parts of * Indoor Gaines.” 

will give you all the information you want regarding: elabs 

and dumb-bells and gymnastic applian and they cost 

each, Any bookseller wili supply them to order, - 

uitar music at such places as Metzler’ 


—— = ~ 
ST rulycunistmas 
- RA NUIAER BOP 5 
5 Kk 4 ie Great, Marlborough Btreet, and Novello's in ‘Beriere Sele § 
PULSLISHED Friar Tuck.—You must not harness a dog to a cart, however small the 


G = a 


rou would hear of 


MUB.— 


cart may be, There was a time when carts drawn by dogs were 
common in this country, but cases of cruelty were numerous, and the 
practice was put down by Act of Parliament. 


W. Gramaa,.—A list of hall marks on plate is published in “Whitaker's 
‘Almanack. 

Menruyn.—The address of the Hudson's Bay Company is 1 Lime 
Street, i rrangements are very different from what they 
used to be, but there would be no hart in your writing to them 
for information 


SArr.--You can buy jackets ready made of granulated 
a t any shipping outfitter’s, 


For all such information regarding South 
apply to the Agent-General for Cape Colony, 
in Victoria Street, Westminster. 


a little book on the subject, 
vctrie-Light Fitting,” which you 
A 165 Queen Victoria Street, 
2. We at any preparation put on 

} to prevent rust would also destroy the 
action of the current. 3. They ave sometimes called 
“wirenuils ;" you can get them from any ironmonger. 


J. D.—A book on Card Tricks by Professor Hoffman is 

published by Messrs, Routledge ; one on Carpentry, 
Man bis own Mechanic,” da published by 
Ward, Lock, & Bowden. Your bookseller 
could get them fo. you, and perhaps show you other 
works, 


Axnoy ror Eve 
y. “ Practical 


Epmcxp.—The sail 
should be of the 
same area as the 
deck of the cata- 
maran, The rig 
should. be that of 

a una with the 

mast stepped well 

forward — against 
the fore eross- 

The collar should 

not be so high om 

the legs as you have 
it, and the two! 
should be at 
angles to the mast, 
with the bo Mag 
at right angles. to 
them firmly bolted — 
to the deck, | 


‘the “aloe oe 
ne you 
describe are mere 
eee BS 
/ > and 
2.1 worthless, — Coins 
of the Georges are 
very common in 
collections, and are 
worth about double 
their facé yalne. 


HERCULES,—Get the 

first numbers of 
“Indoor Games. 
There are no better 
practical instructions 
- anywhere on the use of 
gymnastic appliances, Indian 
clubs, and dumb-bells. 


W. W. (New Brunswick).—We will 


see about the phonograph shortly: 
with a viewto an article. 


you mention, the best would 
probably be the euryscope on page 6. But we should 
advise you to get one cf Taylor, Taylor & Hobson's 
), Rapid Rectilinear (£2 10s.), in pre- 
of those you mention. It Would be 
give 18s. more and get an Optimus 
fault of your eyes not coming ont 
iting than to the lens, which would 
at, though it would in other ways. 


" in the third part of “Indoor 


f tho: 


better sti 
ne (page 19). 

s more due te 
make no real difference to t 


1 Movinc.—You will find * Model-Engine Building 


trusion of the bowel is a rare complaint in fowls, We expect it is eaused 
dysentery or diarrhea. Separate the sickyfrom the ailing at once. Give 
f stile of castor-oil with five drops of laudanum af soon-ag they-go| off food. Keep warm and dry. 
Give plenty of water and soft food [withitjchalk jayd \bone duet ins. | What about the healthiness of 
ycur ras, and What about the water you give? It is poisonous no doubt. 
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JACK. 


A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS, 


3¥ Paut Brake, 


The Two Chums,” “ Sigura 


“T caught a crab... and Jack went overboard.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


4 ELL, this is a sell, and no mistake!” 

said Gray dismally. - We sha'n't 
get a place like that again if we look for 
a week.” 

“All we've got out of it is our kettle 
mended,” I remarked. 

“ That wretched tinker has no right to 
turn us out,” exclaimed Jack indignantly. 

“ He didn’t turn us out,” I replied ; “ we 
went of ourselves.” 

“Yes, becanse his partner was coming.” 

“Don't forget Tommy the dog,” I said. 

“Tell you what,” put in Gray: “I 
don’t believe there was any partner or 
any dog. He just invented them to make 

~ us hook it.” 

It was a new idea, but it seemed to 
meet the case pretty well. Jack disputed 
it, however, and said that if he thought 
there was only one man, we ought to go 
and demand our cave back. 

“What would be the use of that?” 
asked Gray. “The whole essence of the 
thing is to have a place nobody knows of ; 
besides, that fellow wouldn’t go away for 
us ; he'd simply stick there, and we’ve no 
right to turn him out.” 

“ But he only goes there twice a year,” 
I said. 

“Yes, but he might turn up at any 
moment. No, that cave’s played out; we 
must try gomewhere else.” 

“Yes, but where ?”’ asked Jack. 

“Ah!” I sighed; “I know the best 
place in the world, only it won't do.” 

“That's a drawback to it, certainly,” 
said Gray; ‘‘ but where is it?” 

“ The island,” I replied. 

“ What island?” 

I explained: it was the island by tha 
copse, where I had had my ducking the 
preceding Christmas holidays. 

“There's the very spot we want,” I 
said—" within easy reach of home, out of 
sight of everybody ’’—— 

“ And out of reach of everybody, our- 
selves included,” interrupted Jack. 
“How can we get there now that the 
bridge is gone, except we have a boat?” 

‘The difticulty was insuperable. Boats 
cost ninepence the first hour, sixpence the 
second; and, although we could afford an 
occasional couple of hours, we couldn't be 
always having boats. 

There would be small fun in spendirg 
an hour on one’s island, knowing that all 
the time one’s bill for boat-hire was 
running up. 

“Let's go and look at the island,” 
suggested Gray. “ Perhaps I snall have 
an idea.” 

I was no great believer in Gray's ideas, 
but there was no harm in letting him 
take a survey, especially as we had 
nothing to do. 

We traversed the copse, and came out 
at the spot where the bridge had formerly 
stood. Nothing now remained of it but 
the end posts and about a yard of broken 
plank half under water. 

Gray looked at the swiftly running 
stream. 

“It's eighteen feet wide, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“Rather under,” Jack replied. 
measured it.” 

“ Any idea?” I asked Gray. 

“Not yet,” he replied. “I thought of 
jumping it with a pole at first, but I’m an 
ays at pole-jumping, for one thing, and 


“T've 
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you can get no run on the other side, for 
another, and the water's too deep, for 
another. So we must give up poles.” 

It certainly seemed the wisest thing todo. 

“It’s too wide for any plank we could 
possibly get hold of,’ went on Gray 
musingly; “besides, we want something 
that we can get across by and other 
people can’t.” 

“Tig a nuisance,” I said; “and it’s 
just the very sort of place we want!" 

“Jt's made for us,” replied Gray; and 
certainly the island looked lovely that 
afternoon with its fine trees and luxurious 
undergrowth. The clematis grew in 
festoons between the bushes, the willows 
shot up so thickly that they looked im- 
penetrable; there might have been a hut 
and twenty men on the island for all we 
could tell, though it wasn't much more 
than seventy yards long. 

“We must get over there,” said Gray 
in a decided tone, “even if we have to 
swim it every time.” 

“Ah!” eaid Jack, “ if we'd only got hold 
of that boat!” 

Yes, that was what we wanted, a boat 
of our own, never mind how old or shaky 
so long as it would carry us over that 
eighteen feet of water which kept us from 
our desired haven. 

“Look here, you fellows,” I cried, “I 
sha’n't be satisfied till I know if that boat 
is lost for ever or not. I've got a presenti- 
ment that we shall find her yet.” 

“T don’t know whereabouts you keep 
your presentiments,’”’ said Gray, “ but I 
wish you'd sumething more definite to 
produce." 

* We've never properly searched for her 
yet,”’ I continued ; “let's have one good 
look for her, and if we can't find her we 
must try some other dodge for getting to 
the island.” 

The afternoon was yet young; it would 
only take us half an hour to go to the 
landing-stage by the bridge, and another 
half-hour or so to pull up to the island. 
Then we could drift down, inspecting every 
nook where a boat could lie hidden, and 
more closely still search under water, 
where it was probable she lay. 

We saw nothing going up. When we 
reached the spot where the footbridge 
formerly stood, Gray suggested that we 
should make no attempt to steer, but let 
the current take our boat where it liked ; 
the chances were that we should travel 
the same route as the lost boat did six 
months before. 

The stream, which was still pretty swift, 
swept us along between island and shore ; 
we kept our eyes on the water, which was 
quite clear. We were carried into the 
bank, but soon carried out again; then 
we were swept towards a point and just 
missed clearing it. The boat swung 
slowly round, and then was sucked into a 
quiet eddying backwater. Then Jack 
gave a cry of delight. “Look down 
there!” he exclaimed. 

We almost upset our boat as we leaned 
excitedly over the gunwale. Yes, there 
was the missing boat, lying keel upwards! 
We looked upon it as ours. 


CHAPTER XI. 
fs f= odd we didn't see it a3 we came 
up,”’ I said. 


“ Not at all,” replied Jack; “we had to 


keep out to clear the point, and we were 
pulling all we knew just then to get up 
against stream.” 

He caught hold of a neighbouring 
bush and held us in, for the current was 
beginning to catch us again. 

“The point now is how we cau get her 
afloat,” 1 said. 

« But I say,” remarked Gray, “a boat 
that’s been six months under water won't 
be good for much. Besides, she wouldn't. 
sink keel upwards unless she had a holo 
in her.” 

“ Let's get her up first, at all events,” I 
said, “and then ’twill be time enough to 
talk about her fitness. If she’s only 
damaged a little we can get her mended.’” 

“Well, there she is, and there she'll 
stay, I'm afraid,” said Juck. “ How on 
earth are we to get her up?” 

“Oh, there must be some way or other,"” 
said Gray. “I'll think of a dodge, I’ve 
no doubt.” 

Gray was never wanting in expedients ; 
the worst of it was that his dodges so 
seldom worked. 

“She's stuck in the mud, I’m afraid,’” 
I said. 

“ Now if we had a diver's dress,” began 
Gray. 

“But we haven't, so we'd better not 
waste time over that.” 

“Why not dive down?” suggested 
Gray. 

“ Without a dress ?” 

“ Naturally,” replied Gray. 

“ How deep is it?’ asked Jack. 

We measured it with the scull. It was 
nearly six feet. ’T'would not be hard to 
get down to it, but what could we do, 
supposing we did ? 

“I've got it!” cried Gray. ‘ There 
must be a painter of some sort; if it’s of 
rope of course it’s rotted away, but boats 
like that often have iron chains. If we 
could get hold of that »—— 

“Tl try," said Jack, and, to my surprise, 
he stripped off his clothes in a twinkling. 
I recognised some of my garments, not 
the same that he originally had. They 
did not require taking in now. 

“T didn't know you could swim,” I 
said. 

“Oh, yes, I can do lots of things you 
don’t know about.” 

“ Look here,’’ said Gray, “ another idea. 
It’s no use your diving in anyhow; you'll 
hit your head as likely as not, and never 
get near the bow of the old lady. We'll 
put the scull down straight till it touches 
the bow; then you can slide down it and 
be certain of landing at the right spot. 
Then dig with your fingers in the mud till 
you feel the chain.” 

“And suppose Ido? ‘Twon't be long 
enough to reach to the top.” 

Gray was ready instantly with another 
suggestion. “Twist it round the blade 
of the scull, and we'll pull it gently 
up.” 

Jack took a long breath and slid slowly 
down the scull. We could see him clearly 
till he reached the bottom, when the 
stirred-up mud thickened the water. He 
did not stay under more than twenty 
seconds, coming to the surface about five 
yards down stream. He had to swim to 
us against the current, which even now in. 
summer was rather strong on this side 
the river. 

“ Well ?’” we cried anxiously. 

" “There's a chain there, but I missed it, 


and thought I'd better come up. I'll get 
it next time, though.” 

“Can you see down there?” 

“No, the water isn’t still enough. But 
I can feel, and that’s enough.” 

Gray was evidently puzzling his brain. 
“ Got a bit of string ?” he asked suddenly. 

I produced a long piece I happened to 
have about me. 

“1 see,” said Jack, “tie that round the 
chain.” 

“You can’t tie a knot under water,” 
said Gray, “ but you cando better.” He 
broke off a short stick and tied the string 
to the centre. 

“ Now, if you can get hold of the chain, 
push this stick throngh a link, and there 
you are; we can pull up the chain at our 
leisure unless it’s stuck hard.” : 

Jack was eager to have another descent. 
He meant to do the business this time. 

He stayed down a good half-minute, 
which seems longer when you're under 
water than when you're above. Then he 
shot straight up and grasped the gunwale. 

“Haul away!" he gasped; “I’ve fas- 
tened it.” 

He stayed in the water in case or further 
necessity for diving. We pulled the string 
carefully, fearful of accidents. 

The chain was evidently embedded in 
the mud, and took a good pull to clear it ; 
I feared the piece of stick would not stand 
the strain. But happily it did; the chain 
was not under the boat or we should never 
have got it up. 

“That's all right,” said Gray as he 
grasped the rusty chain, which after all 
was long enough to reach the surface. 
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“The first step is gained. You'd better 
tumble in, Jack, and get your clothes on.” 

Jack made a hasty toilet whilst we 
jumped to the shore, taking the chain 
with us, tied to a loose rope we found in 
our boat. 

“Now comes the ticklish part of it,” 
said Gray. ‘ How are we going to haul 
the thing up now that we've got the 
chain? If we put any strain on it the 
chances are ten to one that it breaks; it’s 
as rusty os it can be.” 

“If it breaks so much the worse,” I 
said ; “ we must try it.” 

Jack was with us in two minntes, and 
the three of us hauled away. The chain 
held firmly, but so did the boat. 

“Doesn't it hurt your hands!” said 
Gray. “ And look at the colour; we shall 
never get them clean again.” 

“Tie the chain to a scull and pull at 
that,” suggested Jack. 

“No, no; wait a moment; I’ve got it,” 
cried Gray. He certainly was a boy of 
endless resource. ‘ Let’s get into the 
boat, tie the chain to our stern. then the 
stream will take us with some force with- 
out our moving a muscle. Then if we 
row and push from the bank all together 
we shall do better than pulling at a dead 
weight.” 

The idea seemed good. Ina few minutes 
we were working it out; Gray and Jack, 
with a boathook and scull, pushing our 
boat down stream as if punting, and I pull- 
ing as hard as I could. 

“TI wish I had a punt pole,” said Gray 
during a pause ; “this scull is so short I 
don’t get enough purchase.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“One more try,” I suid; “we'll come 
to-morrow with poles if we fail this time.” 

We pushed and pulled with all our 
might. Suddenly something gave.way. I 
caught a crab, and went head over heels; 
Gray just saved himself, and Jack went 
overboard. 

He was up in a minute and after ns. I 
caught up the sculls and backed water. 

« Lucky I've only got my trongers and 
shirt on,” said Jack. ‘“ What's hap- 
pened ?” 

“Chain broke, I suppose,” said Gray, 
hauling at it. 

“ But where's the bont ?"' I cried. 

“Where she was, I'm afraid,” replied 
Gray. “Look here!" 

He had hauled in the chain, which was 
unbroken. But at the end of it hung a 
large piece of wood—the bow of the sub- 
merged boat ! 

“ That ends it!" said Gray, ina melan- 
choly voice. “ We've pulled the old boat 
to pieces.” 

It was too true. The chain had borne 
its long trial better than the boat, which 
had rotted till it gave way to our attack. 

“This is a go!” said Jack ruefully. 
“ All our trouble for nothing. How shall 
we get to the island now?” 

How indeed ?—that was the question. 
We put Jack ashore in order that he 
might run home and change: I rowed 
slowly back to Braybridge with the chain, 
the only spoil we had to show. 

“Never mind,” said Gray, in a hopeful 
tone, as we landed; “we'll get on to that 
island yet: you see. I'm sure to have an 
idea before long!" 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gort:," “ The Clipper of the €louds," ete. 


EFORE the train reaches Gheok Tepe 
I am back in the car. Confound 
this dromedary! If he had not managed 
to get smashed so clumsily, Number 11 
would no longer be unknown tome. He 
would have opened his panel, we wonld 
have talked together in a friendly way, 
and separated with a friendly shake of the 
hand. Now he will be full of anxiety : he 
knows his fraud is discovered, that there 
is some one who has reason to suspect his 
intentions, some one who may not hesitate 
to betray his secret. And then, after being 
taken out of his case, he will be put under 
guard at the next station, and it will be 
useless for Miss Zinca Klork to expect 
him in the cepital of the Chinese Em- 
ire 
® Yes! It would be better for me to 
relieve his anxiety this very night. That 
is impossible, for the train will soon stop 
at Gheok Tepe, then at Askhabad, which 
it will leave in the first hour of daylight. 
I can no longer trust to Popofs going to 
sleep. 

I am absorbed in these reflections, 
when the locomotive stops in Gheok 
Tepe station at one o'clock in the 
morning. None of my companions have 
left their beds. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I get out on to the platform and prowl 
around the van. It would be too risky to 
try and get inside. I should have been 
glad to visit the town, but the darkness 
prevents me from seeing anything. Ac- 
cording to what Major Noltitz says, it 
still retains the traces of Skobeleff's 
terrible assault in 1880—disinantled 
walls, bastions in rains. I must content 
myself with having seen all that with 
the major’s eyes. 

The train starts at two o'clock in the 
morning, after having been joined by a 
few passengers who Popof tells me are 
Turcomans. I will have a look at them 
when daylight comes. 

For ten minutes I remained on the car 
platform and watched the heights of the 
Persian frontier on the extreme limit of 
the horizon. Beyond the stretch of 
verdant oasis watered by a number of 
creeks, we crossed wide cultivated plains 
through which the line made frequent 
diversions. Having discovered that Popof 
did not intend to go tosleep again, I 
went back to my corner. 

At three o’clock there was another 
stop. The name of Askhabad was 
shouted along the platform. As I could 
not remain still, I got out, leaving my 


companions sound asleep, and I ventured 
into the town. 

Askhabad is the headquarters of the 
Transcaspian, and I oppcrtunely remom- 
bered what Boulangier, the engineer, had 
said about it in the course of that inte- 
resting journey he had made to Merv. 
All that I saw on the left,as I went out 
of the station, was the gloomy outline 
of the Turcoman Fort, dominating the 
new town, the population of which has 
doubled since 1887. It forms a confused 
mass behind a thick curtain of trees. 

When I returned at half-past three, 
Popof was going through the luggage- 
van, I know not why. What must be 
the Roumanian’s anxiety during this 
movement to and fro in front of his 
box ! 

As soon as Popof reappeared, I said to 
him, “ Anything fresh?” 

“ Nothing, except the morning breeze!” 
said he. 

“Very fresh!" said I. “Is there a re- 
freshment bar in the station 2?" 

“There is one for the convenience of 
the passengers.” 

«And for the convenience of the guards, 
I suppose ? Come alonz, Popof.” 

And Popof did not want asking twice. 
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The bar was open, but there did not 
seem to be much to choose from. The 
only drink was “ koumiss,” which is fer- 
mented mare's milk and is the colour of 
faded ink, very nourishing although very 
liquid. You must be a Tartar to appreciate 
this koumiss. At least that is the effect 
it produced on me. But Popof thought 
it excellent, and that was the important 
points 

Most of the Sarthes and Khirghizes who 
got out at Askhabad have been replaced 
by other second-class passengers, Afghan 
merchants and smugglers, the latter par- 
ticularly clever in their line of business. 
All the green tea consumed in Central 
Asia is brought by them from China through 
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ground, the train again reaches the hori- 
zontal steppe. i 

We are running at a speed of thirty 
miles an hour, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, along the Persian frontier. Itis only 
beyond Douchak that the line begins to 
leave it. During this three hours’ run, 
the two stations at which the train stops 
are Gheours, the junction for the road to 
Mesched, whence the heights of the Iran 
plateau are visible, and Artyk, where 
water is abundant although slightly 
brackish. : 

The train then traverses the oasis of the 
Atek, which is an important tributary of 
the Caspian. Verdure and trees are every- 
where, This oasis justifies its name, and 


“** Here is a splendid fellow!’ I s: 


India; and although the transport is much 
longer, they sell it at a much lower price 
than the Russian tea. I need not say that 
their fuggage was examined with Musco- 
vite minutencss. 

The:train started again at four o'clock. 
Our car was still a sleeper. I envied the 
sleep of my companions, and as that was 
all I could do, I returned to the plat- 
form, 

The dawn was appearing in the east. 
Here and there were the ruins of the an- 
cient city, « citadel girdled with high ram- 
parts and a succession of long porticos 
extending over fifteen hundred yards. 
Running over a few embankments neces- 
sitated by the inequalities of the sandy 


would not disgrace the Sahara. It extends 
to the station of Douchak at the six hun- 
dred and sixtieth verst, which we reach at 
six o'clock in the morning. 

We stop here two hours—that is to say, 
there are two hours for us to walk about. 
Tam off to look at Douchak with Major 
Noltitz as my cicerone. 

A traveller precedes us out of the rail- 
way station ; I recognise Sir Francis Tre- 
vellyan. The major makes me notice 
that this gentleman's face is more sullen 
than usual, his lip more scornful, his atti- 
tude more Anglo-Saxon. 

“And do you know why, Monsieur 
Bombarnac? Because this station at Dou- 
chak might be the terminus of a line from 


British India through the Afghan frontier, 
Kandahar, the Bolan Pass, and the Penjdeh 
oasis, that would unite the two systems.” 

“And how long would the line be?" 

“About six hundred miles. But the 
English will not meet the Russians in a 
friendly way. Yet if we could put Calcutta 
within twelve days of London, what an 
advantage that would be for their trade!” 

Talking in this way, the major and I 
“did” Douchak. Some years ago, it was 
foreseen how important this village would 
be. A branch line unites it with Teheran 
in Persia, while there has, as yet, been no 
survey for a line to India. While gentle- 
men cast in the mould of Sir Francie Tre- 
vellyan are in the majority in the United 
Kingdom, the Asiatic network of railways 
will never be complete. 

I was led to question the major regard- 
ing the safety of the Grand Transasiatic 
across the provinces of Central Asia. 

In Turkestan, he told me, the safety is 
well assured. The Russian police keep 
constant watch over it; there is a regular 
police force at the stations, and as the sta- 
tions are not far apart, I don’t think the 
travellers have much to fear from the 
nomad tribes. Besides, the Turkomans 
are kept in their place by the Russian 
administration. During the years the 
Transcaspian has been at work, there has 
been no attack to hinder the train 
service. 

“That is comforting, Major Noltitz. 
And as to the section between the frontier 
and Pekin?” 

“That is another matter,” replied the 
major. ‘Over the Pamir plateau up to 
Kachgar the road is carefully guarded; 
but beyond that, the Grand Transasiatic 
is under Chinese control, and I have not 
much confidence in that.” 

“Are the stations very far from each 
other ?” I asked. 

“Very far, sometimes.” 

“And the Russians in charge of the 
train are replaced by Chinese, are they 
not?” 

“Yes, with the exception of Popof, who 
goes through with us.” 

“So that we shall have Chinese engine- 
drivers and stokers? Well, major, that 
seems rather alarming; and the safety of 
the travellers ’"—— x 

“ Let me undeceive you, Monsieur Bom- 
barnac. ‘These Chinese are just as clever 
as we are. They are excellent mechanics, 
and it is the same with the engineers who 
laid out the line through the Celestial em- 
pire. They are certainly a very intelligent 
race, and very fit for industrial progress.” 

“T think, major, that they will one day 
become masters of the world-—after the 
Sclays, of course !”” 

“I do not know what the future may 
have in store,” said Major Noltitz, with a 
smile, “but, returning to the Chinese, I 
say that they are of quick comprehension, 
with an astonishing facility of assimilation. 
Ihave seen them at work, and I speak 
from experience.” 

“Agreed,” said I, “but if there is no 
danger under this head, are there not a 
lot of scoundrels prowling about Mongolia 
and Northern China?” 

“And you think these scoundrels will 
be daring enough to attack the train?” 

“ Exactly, major,and that is what makes 
me feel easy.” 

“What? Makes you feel easy ?”” 

“Quite so, for my sole anxiety is that 


our journey may not be devoid of inci- 
dent.” 

“Really, Mr. Special Correspondent, 
I admire you. ou must have inci- 
dents ”’ 

“ As a doctor must have patients. Now 
a fine good adventure ”—— 

“Well, Monsieur Bombarnac, I am 
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modern style, this way of assuring the 
safety of the trains during the run through 
the Celestial Empire. Anyhow, there is 
one of these highwaymen who has retained 
his independence and liberty of action, a 
certain Ki-Tsang.” 

“ Who is he ?”” 

“A bold bandit chief, half Chinaman, 
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“The paragraphs Ki-Tsang will furnish 
you with may cost you too dearly.” 

“ Bah ! major, the ‘'Fwentieth Century * 
is quite rich enough to pay for its 
glory!” 

“To pay with its money, perhaps, but 
we may have to pay with our Iives! 
Luckily, our companions have not heard 


afraid you will be disappointed, as I have 
heard that the company has treated several 
chiefs of the robber bands ’”—— 

“As the Greek Government treated 
Hadji Stavros in About’s romance.” 

“ Precisely ; and who knows that if in 
their wisdom "—— 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Why not? It would be quite in the 


“Suddenly he fell full length.” 


half Mongol. Having for some time been 
a terror to Yunnan, he was_ too 
closely pursued, and has now moved into 
the northern provinces. His presence has 
even been reported in that part of 
Mongolia served by the Grand Trans- 
asiatic.”” 

“Well, he ough’ to furnish a few para- 
graphs.” 


you talk in this way, or they might come 
in a body and demand your expulsion from 
the train. So be careful, and keep a guard 
on your desires as a newspaper man in 
quest of adventures. Above all, don’t have 
anything to do with this Ki-Tsang. It 
would be all the better in the interest of the 
passengers.”’ 
“ But not of the passage, major.” 


ro) 
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We returned towards the station. The 
stoppage at Douchak had another half- 
hour to last. As I walked on the quay, I 
observed something going on which would 
change the make-up of our train. 

Anether van bad arrived from Teheran 
by the branch line to Mesched, which 
puts the Persian capital in communication 
with the Transcaspian. 

This van was bolted and barred, and 
accompanied by a squad of Persian police, 
whose orders seemed to be not to lose 
sight of it. 

I don’t know what made me think s0, 
but it seemed as though this van had 
some‘hing mysterious about it; and as the 
major had left me, I went and spoke to 
Popof, who was watehing over the pro- 
ceedings. 

“ Popof, where is that van going?” 

“To Pekin.” 

“ What has it got in it?" 

“ An exalted personage.” 

“ An exalted personage ?"' 

“ Are you surprised ? "’ 

“Tam. In this van?” 

“Tt is his own idea.” 

“Well, Popof, when this exalted per- 
sonage gets out, perhaps you will let me 
know ?” 

“He will not get out.” 

“Why not?" 

“ Because he is dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes; and it is his body they are taking 
to Pekin, where he will be interred with 
all the honours due to him.” 

So that we were to have an important 
personage in our train—in the shape of a 
corpse, it is true. Never mind! I asked 
Popof to discover the name of the defunct. 
He ought to be some mandarin of mark. 
As soon as I knew it I would send a tele- 
gram to the “Twentieth Century.” 

While I was looking at this van, a new 
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passenger came up and examined it with 
no less curiosity than I did. 

This traveller was a fine-looking man of 
about forty, wearing gracefully the cos- 
tume of the richer Mongols, a tall fellow’ 
with rather a gloomy look, a military 
moustache, tawny complexion, and eyes 
that never shut. 

“Here is a splendid fellow,” I said to 
myself. “I don’t know if he will turn 
out the hero of the drama I am in search 
of, but anyhow I will number him twelve 
in my travelling troupe.” 

This leading star, I soon learnt from 
Popof, bore the name of Faruskiar. He 
was accompanied by another Mongol, of 
inferior rank, of about the same age, 
whose name was Ghangir. As they looked 
at the van being attached to the tuil of 
the train in front of the luggage-van, they 
exchanged a few words. As soon as the 
arrangements were complete the Persians 
took their places in the second-class car, 
which preceded the mortuary van, so as to 
have the precious corpse always under 
their surveillance. 

At this moment, there was a shout on 
the station platform. I recognised the 
voice. It was the Baron Weissschnitzer- 
dérfer shouting — 

“Stop! stop!” 

This time it was not a train on the 
start, but a hat in distress. A sudden 
gust had swept through the station and 
borne off the baron’s hat—a helmet- 
shaped hat ofa bluish colour. It rolled 
on the platform, it rolled on the rails, it 
skimmed the enclosure and went out over 
the wall, and its owner ran his hardest to 
stop it. 

At the sight of this wild pursuit the 
Caternas he'd their sides, the young 
Chinaman, Pan-Chao, shouted with 
laughter, while Doctor Tio-King remained 
imperturbably serious. 

(To be continued.) 


The German, purple, puffing and pant- 
ing, could do no more. Twice he had 
got his hand on his hat, and twice it had 
escaped him, and now suddenly he fell 
full Jength with his head almost lost under 
the folds of his overcoat; whereupon 
Caterna began to sing the celebrated air 
from “ Miss Helyett "— 


A‘! the superb point of view—ew—ew—ew ! 
Ai! the view unexpected by you—you—you—you ! 


I know nothing more annoying than 
a hat carried away by the wind, which 
bounds hither and thither, and spins and 
jumps, and glides, and slides, and darts 
off just as you think you are going to 
catch it. And if that should happen to 
me I will forgive those who laugh at the 
comic endeavour. 

But the baron was in no mood for 
forgiveness. He bounded here, he 
bounded there, he jumped on to the line. 
They shouted to him, “Look out, look 
out!” for the Merv train was coming in 
at some speed. It brought death to the 
hat, the engine smashed it pitilessly, and it 
was only a torn rag when it was handed 
to the baron. And then began again 
a series of heated attacks on the Grand 
Transasiatic. 

The signal is given. The passengers, 
old and new, hurry to their places. Among 
the new ones I notice three Mongols of 
forbidding appearance, who get into the 
second-class car. 

AsI put my foot on the platform, I 
hear the young Chinese say to his com- 
panion— 

“Well, Doctor Tio-King, did you see 
the German with his performing hat ? 
How I laughed!” 

And so Pan-Chao speaks French. 
What doI say? Better than French— 
he speaks Parisian! Most extraordi- 
nary! I must have a talk with him, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—WITH UNCLE SAM'S “ WEB-FOOTS.” 


(onset Wins was by no means satis- 
J fied to be sent North. He foresaw 
the difticulties likely to arise between the 
Washington Government and that of the 
newly formed Confederacy, a3 to the 
disposal of prisoners, for the former 
would not recognise the other but as 
“rebels in arms,” and would refuse to 
treat with them as to prisoners or any- 
thing else. 

So the colonel, who did not relish the 
idea of confinement in a fort of Boston 
or New York harbour, concluded to take 
French leave of his captors, and rejoin 
his former comrades. 

He had given tio parole, and was per- 
fectly free to escape. if he could, so far as 
his word stopped him. ‘There was little 
difficulty in effecting the escape, either. 
For a few. days the blow at Bull Run 
fsiely stunned the Washington Govern- 

‘The catastrophe far exceeded 


their power of endurance, and they 
knew not how to turn. 

Both parties were indeed taken aback 
by the result of the battle. Perhaps the 
remark of a Confederate private explains 
the situation on boh sides better than a 
volume of description. ‘There was no 
fellers more surprised than we fellers, 
unless ’twas you fellers.” 

It was during this military period of 
sixes and sevens that Colonel Wina made 
his way across the Potomac, and rejoined 
his old comrades, greatly to their delight, 
for there were few more dashing officers 
than the colonel, who in those days 
of rapid promotion found himself a 
brigadier-general, and then a major- 
general, before he had time to be fairly 
accustomed to the first title, and was 
entrusted with the defence of Roanoke 
Island, near his own home. 

Ben returned home to Rhode Island on 


sick leave, in company with hundreds of 
men whose time had expired (for the 
first enlistment had been for three 
months). Here it is unnecessary to 
state that Ben was petted and admired 
enough to turn the head of one older 
than himself. But he was one who had 
only a healthy share of vanity, and it 
helped him a little when the demand 
came from the President for 800,000 
mnore men. 

Now the terms of enlistment were for 
three years, not three months. Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, who had flippantly 
declared that the war would be over in 
ninety days, had to eat his own words; 
like many another who did not pose as 
& great statesman either. The people, 
who were wiser than the great statesman, 
were buckling on their armour for the 
coming struggle, with a full sense of the 
desperate nature of the work to be done. 


No more was heard of military picnics, 
or of “frightened rebels cowering before 
the mighty force of the North.” Bull 
Run had sobered both sides, and with 
the true qualities of the race they repre- 
sented, the American people settled down 
to business, that business being war, aud 
war that meant fighting. 

Ben's experience, no less than his 
wounds, instantly commended him for 
promotion in the reorganisation of his 
regiment on the three years basis. 
When the new 40th Rhode Island left 
for the front once more, Sergeant Ben 
Burnett carried the State colour. 

Somerville was now a brigadier. The 
lieutenant-colonel had been killed, and 
the major had been severely wounded at 
Bull Run, and Captain Dorr was now the 
colonel of the 40th. 

The response to the President’s call, in 
Rhode Island, as in all parts of the North, 
had been generous. And now, all along 
the line, East and West in far-off 
Arkansas and in Missouri, up the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, and in Florida 
and the Gulf States, war was raging with 
great fury, and with varying success. 

President Lincoln had suggested to 
Ben that the time would come when 
Uncle Sam would need all his “ web- 
footed”’ boys, and his words had come 
true. The 40th Rhode Island was to 
form part of an expedition, led by 
General Ambrose E. Burnside, to assist 
in the capture of Roanoke Island, and 
the coest line of North Carolina, which, 
as a glance at the map will show, is 
peculiarly well fitted by nature for the 
uses of an active and enterprising naval 
enemy. 

A former expedition, which had cap- 
tnred the outlying fort of Hatteras 
Inlet, one of the few passages from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the snug sounds of 
North Carolina, had barely succeeded in 
holding their own against the desperate 
attempts of the Confederates, under 
General Robert Winn, to recapture the 
positions. 

The expedition under General Burnside 
seemed destined to failure from the start. 
There was, in the first place, an intense 
desire on the part of the inquisitive 
people to know where the expedition 
was going, and Lincoln was pestered 
swith inquiries in all directions. 

To one more importunate than the 
others, the President said, with a solemn 
{ook on his face, but a queer twinkle in 
his eye— 

“Now, my friend, I will tell you in 
great confidence where they are going, 
if vou will promise not to tell anyone.” 

The promise was eagerly given, and 
fhe President continued gravely: “ Well, 
my friend, they are going to sea.” 

The expedition consisted of some 12,000 
troops, conveyed in every variety of 
eniling craft, river and coastwise steamers, 
and old ferry boats—anything, in short, 
which would float, and some that would 
not—in which men and horses could be 
stowed away, and they set sail from 
Annapolis, on January 5, 1862, and 
departed for their ultimate destination 
seven days later. The voyage was a 
stormy one, and the gale which accom- 
panied them grew worse and worse till 
they reached Hatteras Inlet. 

In the first attempts to land many 
grievous accidents occurred. The City of 
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New York, laden with supplies and ord- 
nance stores, became a total loss. A like 
fate befell the Zowave, and the Pocahontas, 
a gunboat, but no lives were lost in either 
case, except of a hundred horses. 

It was a tedious and dangerous business. 
Fortunately the expedition was made up 
of “ Web-foots,”’ the troops from the coast- 
wise States, and containing, in addition to 
many mechanics, a large proportion of 
men accustomed to boat service ; and their 
presence proved a source of great strength 
to the expedition. 

For some reason Ben Burnett had been 
chosen for particular service, and was 
on duty on the headquarters boat, the 
smallest steamer. Those on board the 
Picket, not being of the same stuff as the 
gencral, were free to confess that they 
were very miserable. 

Men, furniture, and crockery were 
banged about in the most promiscuous and 
uncomfortable way possible. The decks 
were cleared of everything that could be 
swept off by heavy seas, and the first night 
out was a tough experience for those who, 
unlike Ben, were not particularly web- 
footed. General and sergeant alike were 
all well pleased when the Eastern Queen, 
one of the large steamers, offered to 
stand by them, for the chances of going to 
the bottom were more than even. 

Spite of all the difficulties, the troops 
landed on the southern end of Roanoke 
Island, and the fleet of gunboats which 
had accompanied the expedition easily 
drove the few Confederate ships to seek 
shelter in one of the many sounds and 
inlets of that region of creeks, rivers, and 
bays, or drove them on shore. Then, after 
a bombardment of the hastily constructed 
forts, the troops were landed, and the 
assault on the fort began. Brigadier Somer- 
ville, with the Rhode Island troops, had 
the right of attack. Ben, though he had 
been promoted for his gallant conduct, and 
was indeed a veteran in comparison with 
the majority of the 40th, felt a decidedly 
uncomfortable feeling creeping over him 
as he heard the sharp “ping” of the 
Rebel bullets around him. Nor was his 
feeling materially lessened when he saw 
one of the colour-guard full dead at his 
feet with a bullet through his throat, so 
instantly fatal that, as his comrade re- 
marked, “Tom never knew what killed 
him.” A moment later the speaker fell ; 
and as the blood gushed in streams from 
the ghastly wound, the boy sickened and 
almost fell to the ground himself. 

Recovering himself by a great effort, he 
pressed forward in the hope that the time 
would soon come when he could strike a 
blow himself. 

The ground charged over by the 40th 
was about the worst possible. Always 
low and marshy, recent rains had made it 
little less than a quagmire, and, as if that 
were not enough, it was covered with a 
thick growth of underbush that rendered 
a rapid advance impossible. 

Brigadier Somerville’s flank attack set- 
tled the affair of that particular fort, on 
the rampart of which Sergeant Burnett, 
after an exciting race with the colour- 
bearer of the 5th Rhode Island, planted 
the national flag. The greatest resistance 
had been offered at this point; henceforth 
the troops passed forward to the head of 
the island, and captured all the forts on 
the shore, with all their garrisons, after 
but slight resistance. The most ardent 
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supporter of the Confederacy was puzzled 
at the miserable character of the defence 
offered to the Federals. 

Four or five days later came the battle 
of New Berne. Here the 40th had the 
cent ‘e of advance, and participated in one 
of the most disagreeable marches of the 
war. The country is flat, and scarcely 
above the sea-level, and the roads marshy 
at best, and easily impassable if rain occur. 
Rain started in with the advance, and 
continued with them the whole night. 
When the Union troops halted, it was not 
a question of how dry a spot could be 
found, but how to choose a place with a 
little less water than another for lying 
down. The men stood all night or lay 
down with the mud and the rain, in their 
overcoats and blankets, and watched the 
grey dawn peep forth with promise of the 
same weuther. 

Then with a shake, like a Newfoundland 
dog's toilet, the 40th Rhode Island took 
their ‘position in the centre of the line. 
The prospect of a struggle made up for all 
the discomforts of the preceding day and 
night, and the enemy was so close at 
hand and so ready for them that there was 
little time for deliberation. In the assault 
Somerville’s brigade was in the centre, 
and they encountered the full force of the 
most determined resistance in the cam- 
paign. 

But the Union troops were not to be 
denied, and succeeded in their work. 
Colonel Dorr’s experienced eye saw the 
weak point in the enemy's intrenchments, 
and he offered to take the 40th up through 
an opening which had been left in the in- 
trenchments by a railroad cutting. The 
offer was accepted, and, supported by tlo 
8th Connecticut and the 5th Rhode Island, 
the 40th pushed their way into the rear of 
the fort, capturing nine brass cannon, and 
driving the enemy from his position be- 
tween the railroad and the river. Seeing 
the success of Colonel Dorr, Somerville 
ordered a charge along the whiole line. 

Thia movement decided the battle. 
The Confederates stood not upon the 
order cf their going, but went with a 
celerity that was perhaps a little in excess 
of what good military authorities would 
define as a strictly orderly retreat. The 
city of New Berne fell into the hands of 
the Federals as a result of this engage- 
ment. 

There is no reason why we should con- 
tinue to go into the details of that expedi- 
tion. Are not Ben Burnett's letters still 
treasured as the most authentic history of 
that campaign, albeit somewhat suggestive 
of the truth so often emphasised in the 
Civil war, that the privates were the best 
and only generals who could handle affairs 
with success, and that, if the privates’ 
words could be taken for it, the generals 
were notoriously incompetent and in 
every way unfitted for their duties ! 

In the army, where every young man 
of ambition saw in himself a suppressed 
Napoleon, this style of criticism was not 
to be wondered at. Ben was not touched 
with this infirmity more than enough to 
add interest and reality to his letters, and 
he could tell his story so well that the 
columns of the “ Woonsocket Patriot’’ 
often contained letters from “ Our Own 
Correspor deat * which had a suspicious 
resemblance to the epistles Ben had sent 
to the farm. 

He told them, with more detail than 
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we need to follow, of the further move- 
ments of the 40th. How that two 
companies of the regiment had occupied 
Morehead City, and how that position 
after position fell into their hands so 
readily as to sugyest, what was indeed the 
truth, that the Confederates were so dis- 
heartened that they only sought to put a 
safe distance between themselves and the 
“ Web-foots ” of Uncle Sam's big family. 

The most surprising thing Ben had to 
tell the family was that the coloured 
people, the slaves of the district, were by 
no means impressed with the idea that 
the Union troops had come as their 
deliverers. 1t astonished and puzzled, 
not to say disgusted him, that on more 
than one occasion, the slaves served their 
masters with unwavering fidelity and 
devotion. He told the story of that 
mulatto who offered himself as guide, and 
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A’ this startling news, Cameron's face 
hardened for a moment into the set, 
grim look that it was wont to wear when 
confronting a deadly peril. But it was 
gone again instantly, and not the slightest 
trace of excitement lingered in his face 
or manner as he took the newspaper 
which M‘Laren handed to him. 

There, sure enough, was the news, told 
too plainly and brietly to leave any room 
for doubt. During the visit of his Excel- 
Jency Don Rodrigo del Monte to Ceuta, 
one of the convicts there, Manuel Sanchez 
by name, had contrived (no one could tell 
how) to break his fetters and escape. The 
next morning Don Rodrigo—against whom 
Sanchez, when sentenced, had been beard 
to utter ferocious threats—was found 
dead in his room, the wound that had 
proved fatal to him being one which could 
not possibly have been self-inflicted. The 
assassin was not yet retaken, but (it being 
certain that he had not got away by sea) 
he must either have hidden himself in the 
town, or have struck inland toward the 
desert; and, in either case, his convict 
garb would make his detection and capture 
an absolute certainty. 

The bravest man clive could hardly be 
expected to hear without some emotion 
the sudden announcement that a desperate 
criminal, who had vowed to take his life, 
and had just proved his untameable 
ferocity by a new and terrible crime, was 
once more on his track just when he had 
seemed to be rid of him for ever. But 
Cameron—the first shock once over— 
appeared to take the matter coolly enough. 

' He quietly thanked the two lads for their 
trouble, and dismissed them with an 
assurance that he would come round to 
the Santa Catalina that evening as usual. 

The boys, however, were not disposed 
to pass so lightly over the most melo- 
dramatic incident of their whole tour, nor 
were their two cronies, O'Neill and 
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led the troops a march of thirty miles or 
more, instead of sixteen, as by the best 
roads, and when discovered gloried in the 
fact that he had led them so far wrong; 
declared that he would have gladly led 
them to perdition, if he so might serve 
the cause of his master, and met the 
death meted out to him as undauntedly 
as any hero of the war. 

Ben also told of the negress who stood 
by the river bank, encouraging the gun- 
boat Delaware to proceed into a trap, 
barely discovered by Colonel Rush 
Hawkins, of the New York Zouaves, who 
was in the top doing volunteer scout duty, 
and who managed to see the musket-barrels 
and a battery behind the old woman who 
was luring the Union boat on with her 
apparent friendliness, and testifying her 
delight at the Yankees’ approach. 

What Ben did not tell was that the 

(To be continued.) 
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course of the young sergeant was followed 
with the most intense interest by his 
neighbours and former friends, who were 
his comrades, and that more than one 
letter had passed on his account between 
Brigadier Somerville and Stepben Burnett, 
whose pride in the boy’s ability and 
courage was great. Grandfather Burnett 
took the matter more coolly, He had 
expected no less from his pupil. 

But one day there came a message 
from the Coast Division, of whose 
achievements the little State was espe- 
cially proud, that Fort Macon had been 
captured by the Union forces, and that 
the loss had been very slight. Yet 
among the losses was Sergeant Ben 
Burnett, who was last seen to fall wounded 
at the capture of one of the positions 
commanding the fort, and who had since 
unaccountably disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—RELICS OF A LOST RACE. 


Edwards, to whom—big with the import- 
ance of their great discovery—they lost 
no time in communicating it. All four 
felt that such an event as this could not 
with any show of fairness be tamely 
ineluded in their ordinary daily pro- 
yramme, and that, in some way or other, 
they must mark the day. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” cried 
Hammersley. ‘You remember how 
those four chaps in ‘The Three Muske- 
teers, when they were being annoyed by 
everybody trying to murder them, packed 
up some grub in a basket, and went and 
lunched in that smashed-up redoubt in 
front of Rochelle, and talked over the 
thing quietly. Well, I vote we four do 
just like that—pack a basket and go and 
lunch at Stonecastle, and hold a council 
of war over our grub.” 

The motion was carried nem. con., and 
in a trice they were on their way, carrying 
by turns a big basket which contained 
four bottles of lemonade, a good supply of 
cold meat, and several pounds of biscuits 
and jam tarts. 

Confital Bay, whither they were bound, 
lay just on the outer side of the isthmus 
that joined La Luz to the main island; 
and, on the crest of a high candy bank 
which ran right. along the bay close to the 
water's edge, the boys had heaped up, as 
a shelter from the sun, a huge pile of 
stones, to which they had given the name 
of Stonecastle. In the shadow of this 
barricade they now seated themselves— 
with the smooth shining sea in front and 
the broad yellow sand-slopes behind, 
while on the right the black jagged preci- 
pices of La Luz rose grimly up against the 
bright blue sky, and on the left the mighty 
Peak of Teneritie hung like a purple cloud 
upon the horizon—and then, turning out 
the contents of their basket, they began 
their revel. 

“Well, now, let’s lay our heads together 


a bit,” said Hammersley, with his mouth 
full. “We know this fellow means to 
kill Mr. Cameron if he can; the question 
is, how to stop him.” 

“Well, it seems to me plain sailing 
enough,” cried O'Neill.‘ We go straight 
to the Governor, or the head of police, or 
whoever runs the criminal business here, 
and we say to him, ‘Here's a gallows- 
bird of yours broken prison, and a tidy 
reward offered for his capture. Here's 
his photo (Mr. Cameron has one, you 
know), so, if he comes this way, collar 
him!” 

“T should like that idea well enough,’” 
rejoined Cuthbert, “if the Spanish autho- 
rities weren't always such a helpless, do- 
nothing lot. But after all I’ve heard of 
them from my old Spanish general, I 
should say you might as well read poetry 
to an oyster as expect any help from 
them. At the same time I must own— 
like most people who find fault with 
other men’s suggestions—that I have 
nothing better to suggest myself.” 

“Haven't you?” cried Edwards ; 
“well, I have, then! I'm for doing the 
job ourselves, and not bringing those old 
Spanish fogies into it at all. First and 
foremost, we'll persuade Mr. Cameron to 
come over and stay at our hotel; and 
then, when once he is there, we'll form 
ourselves into a sort of body-guard, and 
keep watch over him all day long; and 
if that duffer Sanchez does turn up, let. 
him be as big as a house, I’ll be bound 
we four can settle his hash somehow!” 

“Hear, hear!’ said Cuthbert; “there 
is only one objection to the honourable 
member's scheme, and that is that it's 
impossible.” 

“ And why impossible, I should like to 
know ?”’ asked Edwards sharply. 

“Because, first and foremost, Mr. 
Cameron won’t change his quarters— 
I've heard him say so myself; and even 


if he did, how do you suppose he'd like 
to have us trotting at his heels all day 
jong, like a pack of dogs? And then, 


too, even if we did guard him in the 
daytime, we couldn’t stand over him all 
night as well; and it was at night that 
Sanchez knifed that other fellow, you 
know.” 

“There's something 


in that,” said 


Edwards musingly, “but really, you 
know, we must do something ; we can’t let 
a man like Mr. Cameron, who's had his 
name in the papers, and done things that 
no one else ever did, be polished off by a 
little twopenny-halfpenny beast of a robber 
whom nobody’s ever heard of. What 
do you say, Mac ? you haven't voted yet.” 

“ Aweel, it’s no for me to venture an 
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opinion,” said Sandy modestly, “when 
there are sae mony aulder and_ wiser 
heids at the wark. Maister Edwards 
counsels war, and I ken by yon splore 
(affray) on Christmas Eve that he’s gey 
gude at it.” [Here there was a general 
laugh, for the traces of that memorable 
fight were still legible on the sturdy 
Harrovian’s broad jovial face.| “And 


“In a trice they were on their way.” 


likewise Maister O'Neill coonsels poleeti- 
cal intervention, and nae doot a chiel 
that kens history sae weel maun be 
a gran’ authority on sic maitters.” 
[Another langh greeted this allusion, 
which Sandy uttered with perfect gra- 
vity.} “But first I wad like to ken if it’s 
necessary to do onything at a’.” 

“Tf?” cried Edwards indignantly. 
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“You're a nice fellow to talk like that 
when there’s a murdering assassin hang- 


ing after a man day and night! Jf it’s 
necessary, indeed ! 
“Weel, Maister Edwards,” said 


M‘Laren, as coolly as ever, “ the mur- 
dering assassin hasna come here yet; 
and I'm thinkin’ that if he hangs aifter 
Maister Cawmeron at a distance 0’ a 


thoosand miles or mair, 
he may hang sae until 


it’s time for him to be 
hangit himsel’, and he'll 
no do muckle hairm. 
Noo, ye're  a_ scholar, 
Maister Edwards, and 
ye'll maybe be able to 
tell me if it’s a custom 
wi’ Spanish convicts, 


when they rin awa’, to hae a Bradshaw's 
Guide i’ their pooch (pocket) to tell them 
he neist (next) steamer sails for Gran’ 
and money eneuch to pay their 
pawsage !'"" 

Sandy’s three hearers began to look 
rather foolish. 

“True enough!” cried Edwards; “T 
never thought of that. How’s the fellow 
going to get here? Even if he could 
raise the passage-money, there are no 
steamers this way from Ceuta, or Tan- 
gier, or any of those places.” 

“Aren't there coasters and fishing- 
smacks, you muff, and couldn't he work 
his passage aboard one of them ?” cried 
O'Neill, who was not to be put down so 
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easily. “For all we know, he may 
be aboard that lugger that's dodging 
about over yonder; and he’s had time 
enough to do it, too, for that paper with 
the news of his escape was a month old.” 

“Let it be sae, then, for the sake of 
airgument,” rejoined Sandy, with the in- 
dulgent air of a veteran logician coming 
down to the level of a beginner. “ Noo, 
I'm no a thief or a murderer mysel’, 
and sae I speak under correction; but if 
I had been indulging in ony sic amuse- 
ments, 1’m thinkin’ that sae lang as I 
had 8’ Spain and North Africa to rin 
aboot in, I wadna come to a wee island 
like this, whaur a’ body (everyone) kens 
a’ body, and there’s nae escape but by 
sea.” 

“Then you think he won't be able to 
get here?” asked Edwards. 

“Tl no be positive on that point.” 
answered the cautious Scot; “ but onyhoo 
he hasna got here yet!” 

“ And what had we better do, then?” 
cried O'Neill, evidently bent upon bringing 
the evasive Sandy to the point. 

“ Weel, if it were me,’ said M‘Laren, 
“*T wad ask coonsel o’ the auld general, 
Maister Cuthbert's faither.” 

“Good idea!” assented Edwards; “he's 
a soldier, and must be used to all sorts of 
stratagems and surprises. We'll do it 
directly we get home.” 

They did so; and the old soldier, man- 
fully choking down his amusement at the 
way in which these juvenile champions 
had taken the matter into their own 
hands, and had constituted themselves 
the protectors of a man who had extri- 
cated himsslf unaided from perils of all 
kinds in every part of the earth, heard 
them patiently to the end, and then said 
very quietly : 

“Well, gentlemen, I think M‘Laren’s 
right ; there seems to be no way in which 
this fellow (even if he escapes being 
caught) can get over here from where 
he is now. Then, too, he can’t possibly 
know that Mr. Cameron is here just now, 
and he could have no other motive for 
coming here at all; so, on the whole, I 
think we may be quite easy about him, 
for, even if he did appear, I have no 
doubt that, with your assistance, we 
should make very short work of him.” 

The boys, flattered by the concluding 
compliment, went off in high glee, and 
Cuthbert Hammersley remarked with a 
grin: 

“My father seems to be of the same 
way of thinking as the medical student 
when he was up for exam.: ‘If a man 
were blown into the air with gunpowder, 
what would be the very first step, sir, 
that you would take?’ ‘I'd wait till he 
came down again !’” 

The next day brought another spell of 
rain; and as they were discussing, at 
breakfast, their plans for the day, Digby 
O'Neill suddenly exclaimed : 

“ By-the-byo, to-day’s Thursday,and it’s 
too wet for any excursions; let's go and 
look at tho collection of Guanche ‘an- 
tiquer ’ in the town-hall.” 

“ Hurrah! just the very thing!" cried 
his brother, who had already become 
deeply interested in the renowned 
“Guanches,” that strange aboriginal race 
of chivalrous and ill-fated warriors, to 
whose fine qualities even the one-sided 
testimony of their Spanish destroyers has 
borne such striking witness. ‘ But are 
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you sure Thursday's the day ? 
it was Monday and Friday.” 

“T thought it was Tuesday and Satur- 
day.”” 

“Onr landlord says it's open every 
morning and closed every afternoon.” 

“Somebody told me it was open every 
afternoon and closed every morning.” 

“ And I've heard,” said the old general, 
with a sly chuckle, “ that it’s open when- 
ever you can find the keeper and give 
him a shilling!” 

“Well, if it's ever open at all,” said 
Digby, “it is by way of being open this 
morning at eleven o'clock ; so mind you're 
ready to start in good time.” 

They reached the town-hall just at the 
hour specified ; and, by some unparalleled 
good-luck, they found the keeper at his 
post at the proper time, and were at 
once admitted. 

Small as the museum was, there was 
plenty to look at ; and even the thoughtless 

oys felt the impressiveness of these 
records of a perished civilisation, the last 
spark of which had been trampled out by 
Spanish conquest in this very island more 
than three centuries before. 

As they entered, there lay right in 
front of them, in strange and pathetic 
contrast, the rival weapons of the de- 
stroyers and the destroyed. Spanish 
helmets and mail-coats—Jong Toledo 
swords, worthy of Don Quixote himself, 
heavy, old-fashioned pistols, such as might 
have been worn by Cortes or Pizarro, 
lay side by side with the short wooden 
clubs and stone axe-heads and spear- 
points with which the gallant moun- 
taineers of Canary had battled for their 
freedom in vain. 

“Fancy such things as those against 
gis and armour!” cried Norman O'Neill 
admiringly ; “and to think of their hold- 
ing ont against the Spaniards for years 
and years with no better weapons than 
that! What splendid fellows they must 
have been!” 

“ I don’t call that fair fighting, though,” 
said Edwards warmly, “and if J were a 
Spaniard, I wouldn't say too much about 
it, anyhow!” 

Simple though they were, however, 
these primitive weapons showed to what 
ahigh pitch the so-called “ savages" of 
the Canary Isles had carried such rude 
artsas they possessed. Their spear-heads 
and axe-blades (mostly made of black 
obsidian or “ raven-stone ”’) were polished 
till they shone like metal; and the pipe- 
shaped wooden war-clubs, which were 
equally smooth, were carved—with no 
implement suve the stone knives of which 
several figured in the collection—into a 
most elaborate fretwork just above the 
sharp, heavy, curving point, which must 
have told with terrible effect upon any 
unprotected head, though probably of 
little avail against the steel helmets of 
Spain. 

But specimens of more peaceful arts 
were abundant likewise. Needles of bone 
and thread of palin-fibre ; earthen pitchers 
of all shapes and sizes, curiously coloured, 
and fitted with long, ear-shaped handles ; 
small round water-jars, each with a hole 
in its projecting lip, through which a cord 
night be passed to sling it for a journey ; 
a rude stone pestle in a mortar of hardened 
clay such as one still sees among the 
coast tribes of West Africa; and three or 
four small mill-stones from the quaint 
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little handmills with which the dusky 
Guanche ladies, ages ago. ground their 
corn in the cave-dwellings of the Telde 
hills, long ere any white man had seen 
the coast of their island. 

A little farther on, the Spanish keeper 
of the museum pointed out a huge round 
earthen pot—the whole inside of which 
had a curious glistening appearance — 
and, sniffing at it, said with a grin: 

“ Manteca" (butter). 

“Tt maun hae been unco (very) strong 
butter to keep its smell for five hundred 
years,” said M‘Laren, eniffing in his turn. 

“Like that butter on the French 
steamer,” said Hammersley, “ which we 
called stokehole-eomargarine because it 
was so like engine-grease—eh, Sandy ? 
But what on earth's this?” 

“ This” was a hollowed piece of wood 
with a deep groove down the centre, and 

a sharp-pointed chip lying beside it. 

“Para hacer fuego, Senor" (to make 
fire, sir), said the Spanish keeper of the 
museum, in answer to Cuthbert's inquir- 
ing look. 

“Oho!” cried Norman O'Neill,:“ I've 
read about that. They say the South 
Sea Islanders light a fire by rubbing two 
sticks together, and I suppose they do it 
by rubbing this sharp point up and down 
that groove, till the wood kindles by 
friction.” 

Next came a number of black or brown 
fragments of Guanche pottery, on which 
had been pricked in with the point of a 
stone knife various strange patterns, most 
of which consisted of criss-cross lines 
bordered on either side with spots, while 
upon a few larger vases, which had 
luckily escaped breakage, wavy black 
streaks were traced over the red surface 
with very picturesque effect. 

“They make the very same pottery 
in these caverns to this day,” said Digby 
O'Neill, “as you'll see when you visit 
Atalaya and the other cave-villages; and 
that thin porridge or gruel that they call 
gofio, which was the chief food of the 
Guanches, is still the chief food of the 
Spaniards who have superseded them.” 

The next cabinet contained all the 
toilet-essentials of a savage “swell” of 
the sixteenth century—smooth stones for 
rubbing the skin, sharp pieces of bone 
for tattooing, flat cross-shaped “ stampers"’ 
of clay or wood, which, steeped in the 
juice of plants, marked their pattern 
indelibly on the punctured skin—neck- 
lacesand ear-ringsof sea-shellsstrung upon 
twisted fibre, a shovel-shaped wooden 
comb with three of its four prongs still 
entire, and finally (most touching and 
romantic of all) the rude crown of shells 
stitched upon a plain goatskin fillet, worn 
by the last independent Guanartemé 
(King) of the Guanches. 

“The Spaniards offered to spare him if 
he would submit,” said Digby, “but the 
brave fellow wouldn’t hear of it, and when 
his last army was beaten, and no more 
hope left, he flung himself from the brow 
of a precipice into the sea, calling out 
* Atirtisma !’ which was the Guanche way 
of appealing to their god.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Fdwards pity- 
ingly; “it was a burning shame of those 
Spaniards, anyhow!” 

“I don't know that we treated the 
Zulus much better, however,” rejoined 
Digby O'Neill dryly. . 

Just then the keeper stepped forward 


with a very important air, and, leading 
them into a smaller chamber which 
opened out of the inain room, unlocked a 
cabinet in the middle of it, and, turning 
to them with a “ What-do-vou-think-of- 
that?” look, threw back the folds of what 
had seemed at first sight to be a mere 
bundle of goatskins. 

Within lay a complete human form, 
mummified in the well-known Guanche 
fashion, with a large, massive skull 
(slightly flattened at the crown), a low, 
broad forehead, and a strong jaw, in 
which most of the teeth were still perfect. 
Considerable skill was shown in the 
Piecing together of the goatskin wrap- 
pings, which had been done without 
needle or thread, solely by means of 
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a sharp bone and a twist of palm- 
fibre. 3 

Nor was this all. Ina tall glass case 
at the far end of the room stood erect, 
side by side, the skeletons of three 
Guanche chiefs, all three displaying that 
powerful build and length of limb ascribed 
to them by Spanish chroniclers. There 
they stood, those mute sentinels of the 
grave, keeping silent watch for ever amid 
the relics of their vanished greatness—fit 
symbols indeed of the dead race to which 
they belonged. 


This completed the round of the 
museum, and, having seen all, they were 
just about to depart, when Digby O'Neill 
suddenly exclaimed : 
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“Would you mind waiting a moment ? 
Now that we are here, I should like 
to make a sketch of that Guanche 
crown.” 

The sketch took somewhat longer than 
he had expected, and Cuthbert Ham- 
mersley, to till up the time, began to skim 
the Spanish newspaper which the keeper 
had just laid down. But scarcely had 
he glanced through the first page, 
when he called out excitedly to his 
comrades : 


“Hollo! I say, here’s a riddance—we 


won't have any more trouble now with 
Master Sanchez !" 
“Is he caught?” 
“No, he’s dead !"" 
(To be continued.) 
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am not sure, but I doubt if you can now 
buy the toy Iam going to tell you how 
to make. If it is on sale at the toyshops, 
believe me, you will gain more by making it 
than buying at a fancy price. Not that I 
ever write with the intention of interfering 
with trade. I like to see a boy handy with 
his tools, and my true object is to give him 
all the help and encouragement of which I 
am capable. 
A matter of twenty-five years since, the 
toy was common enough—when Blondin was 
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more of a household word than at the present 


time. But its powers of entertainment for 
the younger branches of the family tree are 
boundless as ever. Pater and mater, too, 
will be pleased, because their pleasure is in 
seeing their children happy. And the young 
mechanic (if I may thus designate the elder 
brother) will have pleasure in the applause 
he may gain by caiefully following out my 
instructions. 

You will require a piece of sheet brass 
zx in. thick, 24 in. long, and 2 in. wide, 
and a piece of brass wire j in. thick, and 
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By Burnett Fatiow, 


Author of * How to make a Paztle Moneylor,” ete. 


about 9 in. long. You can buy this for a* 
few pence at the ironmonger's. At the same 
time procure a couple of small, hollow, brass 
box-feet, or, if you go in for lathe work, pro- 
cure instead an inch or so of brass rod 
3 in. thick. 

I must take for granted you have certain 
tools I shall name. The most important 
tool you want is a small hard chisel. I am 
sure many of you have not such a thing, so 
I will tell you a simple way to make one 
such as you will require. Take a piece of 
steel wire, which you can buy at the same 
time as the brass (you can, of course, buy a 
chisel, but I always encourage boys to make 


© Sign 


their own tools where practicable), of, say, 


din. thickness, and about 2 in. long. An 
old fiat-iron makes a capital anvil for many 
purposes. It is not important how you fix it 
up. If I have occasion to use one, I simply 
hold it between my knees. Heat one end of 
the wire a dull red in a clear fire, remove it 
with a pair of pincers and lay it on the 
“ anvil,” striking it a smart blow or two with 
a smooth-faced hammer. It ought to be 
then sufficiently flattened to allow of your 
filing or grinding up to a blunt edge. Do 
not get too sharp an edge at first, or you may 
“chip” it when you temper it. For cutting. 
brass the temper (in your case) is not very 
particular. You may lay the cutting end on 


a piece of hot iron until you see the part 
brightened by grinding turn a straw colour 
then plunge suddenly in oil. Or you may 
heat it a dull red in a clear part of the fire, 
and then dip about ;}, of the edge into water 
and count five, then immerse the whole. 
For larger tools you heat the edge a dull red, 
then cool about } in. of it, then rub on a 
brick to brighten the surface. Immerse the 
end you hammer at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, watch the brightened edge of the 
tool, and, as soon as it takes a straw colour, 
immerse the whole. If you get your tools 
too hard they will “chip.” In that case you 
must work them up again. A little practice 


will do wonders, and you will soon be able to 
make a number of useful lathe tools, chisels 
for metal cutting, drills, etc. Boys who are 
acquainted with the atove useful hints will, 
of course, pass on at once to the construction 
of the “‘ rope-walker,”” whom I am sorry to 
have kept so long in suspense. 

From a piece of white paper cut an outline 
pattern of fig. 1. The figure’s height is 
2} inches, chest measurement } an inch, 
other parts in proper proportion. Mark the 
hole c on this pattern; it is 4, of an inch 
wide and ¥ of an inch long. 

-Then cut out a pattern to the shape of 
fig. 2. The measurements are from 4 to c, 
and from » top jof aninch; and from c 
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top linch. The use of the dotted lines will 
be explained later on. The width of the 
strip is 3, of an inch—the size of the hole 
¢, fig. 1. 

Paste your patterns on the piece of sheet 
brass, and, when dry, go carefully round 
their edges with your hard chisel. A good 
way to do this is to lay an old flat-iron on 
your knees face upward, lay the brass upon 
it, and, with a very little practice, you will 
find one blow of the hammer will cause the 
chisel to cut right through to the iron. If 
your chisel is too soft it will suffer, if pro- 
perly tempered the iron will get the worst of 
it. For this reason I told you to use an old 
iron, because if you happen to be a bit of a 
dandy, you may have occasion to find fault 
with the way your collars and cuffs are sub- 
sequently got up. 

Having cut out both patterns, finish off the 
edges with a small three-cornered fi8. File 
a groove lengthwise in the head-piece at a, 
and also in the foot-piece at B. These grooves 
are for the “rope.” Cut the hole c and 
carefully trim it up. At an, fig. 2, drill 
holes as shown ,j; of an inch diameter. Then 
bend it carefully at the dotted lines and you 
will have the arms, fig. 3. Pass them 
through the hole c until they project equal 
distances on either side. Finish by solder- 
ing neatly in position. 

In parenthesis let me tell you a simple 
way to do this. Have the points of contact 
perfectly clean (an essential in making a 
good solder joint). Sprinkle on a little pow- 
dered resin, or a drop of prepared spirits of 
salt, if you have it. You buy the latter at 
the chemist’s. Two pennyworth will last 
you a long time. You “kill,’’ i.e. prepare it, 
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by dropping into the bottle some scraps of 
zine or rusty nails. It will quickly ‘ boil.” 
Let us say, when it will not boil any more it 
is dead. Mind, it is Potsoy, and if you are 
not likely to use it for other purposes keep to 
resin. But whichever you apply to the joint, 
add to it a little solder. Then hold the joint 
over a clear part of the fire or the flame of a 
lamp. I prefer the former, as a lamp seems 
to me to blaeken and grease the work, and 
the joint often will not hold. 

Fig. 4 is the balance-pole. Pass your 
length of wire through the two holes at the 
ends of the arms, and then bend it to the 
shape shown. The wire must fit tight, so if 
you happen to make the holes too large you 
must hammer or punch them to reduce their 
diameter. The balls at the end ought to be 
turned out of the piece of }-inch brass rod, 
and drilled and tapped to take the ends of 
the wire, which must have a thread cut at 
each end. If you are not in a position to 
accomplish this, take the hollow box-feet 
and pour into them molten lead. Before the 
lead has time to cool insert the ends of the 
wire, previously roughening them to insure a 
good hold. Or you may make the balls alto- 
gether of lead by casting them roughly ina 
piece of dry chalk, and then working them 
up to shape. 

It requires little thought to show that 
upon these balls depend the figure’s balance, 
consequently they must be regulated. To do 
this, stand the figure on the edge of an 
ordinary table-knife, or a piece of cotton tied 
to the backs of a couple of chairs. Which- 
ever side the figure leans will be the heavier, 
and you must reduce the weight accord- 
ingly. 


You may leave the figure all bright, or 
paint it in some showy colours. The pole 
and balls are best left bright, unless the 
latter are of lead, when you can easily gild 
them. I think a painted figure has the most 
pleasing and “‘ life-like” effect. Any kind 
of enamel will do. Use a soft brush, and do 
not apply enough enamel to “run.” A 
capital way to clean a brush after using 
paint or enamel is to simply wash it in hot 
water with common yellow soap. I usually 
add a little soda. You can clean a varnish 
brush in the same way, and only a sloven 
will ever neglect doing so. 

To make the figure ‘‘ walk,” fasten a piece 
of strong cotton, free from knots, at one end 
of the room, rather high up; you may fasten 
the other end to the back of a chair, which 
will allow of your tightening the “ rope,’” 
and also give the required angle to cause the 
figure to glide gracefully down the inclined 
plane. To cause the figure to “walk” on 
his head, you have merely to turn the 
balance-pole round to the required position. 

If you happen to be of an unusually am- 
bitious turn, you may go even farther than 
this—by making a “figure” of yourself. 
You only require a big balance-pole and a 
big rope. Fasten the ends of the rope toa 
couple of trees, and tighten it with a couple 
of “ derricks."” I and some chums used to 
be great on this at one time—and didn’t we 
just come some fine croppers! So it may be 
advisable, if you decide to emulate our youth- 
ful ambition, to prepare a soft spot to fall 
upon, and get a chum to act the part of 
“clown,’’ whose duty will be to chalk the 
ander side of the rope to keep you from 
falling up again! 


BRIEF THOUGHTS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


ie writer of these lines has abundant 
reason to thank God most heartily that 
this central truth of the Word of God, viz. 
Salvation by the Blood and Righteousness of 
Christ, was the basis of his home teaching 
when a boy. It was also the initial point to 
which the Good Shepherd Himself directed 
his attention, by His voice, asone who knew 
the Truth intellectually but not savingly, 
when he was launched into the rough and 
perilous life of the first Afghan war, from 
1840 to 1843, 

It was then that, in answer to the prayers 
of godly parents and other relations, as he 
now firmly believes, though he did not see it 
at the time, the Lord Himself spoke to his 
soul. There was no one else to do it in 
those days, for chaplains were scarce. But 
the Good Shepherd Himself on the occasion 
of several narrow escapes (in one of which 
he owed his life, humanly speaking, to the 
renowned Sir James Outram, then Major 
Outram, Political Agent to the force) re- 
minded him of home, and home teaching ; 
that he must repent and turn to God, or he 
would be lost. Instead of obeying these 
pleadings of the Spirit, and coming to Jesus 
for pardon, he went on, in the path of 
“religious opinion,” for upwards of two 
years; intending, and hoping, and wishing, 
instead of actually coming to the Throne of 
Grace and pleading like the publican, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” Thus, there 
were two voices speaking to hint, the one 
urging him to repent, the other to put it off! 
And how did he discern between the two? 


I—AN OLD SOLDIER'S TESTIMONY. 
By Generat Sir RosperT PHAyreE, K.C.B. 


By the Word of God, as taught him at home! 
How else could he have done so? 

At last a most critical event in the history 
of that war occurred: out of an army of 
thirteen thousand men at Cabool, only one 
man--a surgeon—escaped from the over- 
whelming number of Afghans who attacked 
them. The writer was at that time with the 
Bombay Column, at Quetta, of which the 
illustrious Sir Charles Napier took the com- 
mand shortly after, on its return to Sind. 

At last the time came, as it always does, 
when, as an unsaved sinner, the writer must 
decide one way or other, either for Christ or 
against Him; when he must either “ Repent 
or Perish ;”’ bring forth fruit from the plead- 
ings of the Spirit with him, or, like the 
“ fruitless fig-tree (in Luke xiii. 1-9), be cut 
down as a cumberer of the ground.” 

Encouraged by their success at Cabool, 
the enemy prepared to overwhelm our 
small force of 2,200 men (whilst on the 
march to Lower Sind), by a body of twenty- 
two thousand fighting men, who were placed 
in ambush at Meanee, in the confident - 
expectation that they would not be observed 
by us until we came within striking distance, 
when they would surround us and cut us to 
pieces. But our beloved commander was 
not a man to be taken unawares by anybody 
or anything—not even by the devil himself, 
for, thank God, he “overcame him by the 
Blood of the Lamb ” before his death, a few 
years after. 

Whilst conducting a reconnoissance with 
the staff, Sir Charles Napier discovered the 


enemy in their hiding-place, and at once saw 
that if they were attacked in the deep dry 
bed of the river where they had hidden 
themselves, they would be defeated, because 
they were not only unable to deploy, but 
their front rank only could use their rifles. 
Our attack was made at once, and the result 
was the famous battle and victory of Meanee, 
on February 17, 1843. 

In the midst of the mélée, the writer was 
shot through the left lung, the ballet passing 
out between the shoulder-blade and the spine. 
Most providentially he was not cut up on 
the spot, but was taken by his men to his 
tent, where he lay for three days, as the 
doctors said, in a dying state. On the fourth 
morning he suddenly “came to himself” as 
it were, and, though extremely weak, sltowed 
signs of a chance of recovery, which, however, 
the medical men did not think probable. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, he found when 
he arrived in Bombay a few days after, that 
his name had been crossed out of the Army 
List as having “ died of his wounds.” 

In the afternoon of the day when he took 
a turn for the better, he heard the band of 
his regiment playing the ‘“‘ Dead March in 
Saul” at the funeral of his commanding 
officer, who had been shot through the heart ; 
and the Lord used that circumstance to 
remind him once more of his own spiritual 
state, for his first thought was, on hearing 
the band, that probably he himself would be 
buried next day. 

That night the Lord reminded him of 
what had happened on the battle-field, and 


seemed to say, “If you had died then, you 
would have been lost—-you are unsaved, un- 
pardoned ;” and with that, the thought of 
the Prodigal came into his mind ; and at the 
same time such a deep conviction of sin and 
of his lost state, that, like the Prodigal, he at 
last broke down and said, “I will arise and 
go to my Father ;’”’ and, like the Prodigal, he 
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arose and went, confessing his sins, and 
pleading for mercy. 

God gave him true repentance that night, 
but it was a long time before he got peace 
through faith in His blood. However, he 
rapidly recovered from that day ; and just as 
he had learnt, as a soldier of his Queen and 
country, to respect and obey the Articles of 
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War and Queen's Regulations and Orders 
of the Army, so did God teach him more 
and more from that day to this to love and 
honour and “tremble” at His most Holy 
Word ; or, in other words, to accept the Bible 
which He has given us, as the Worp or THE 
Kina, to be “read, marked, learnt, and in- 
wardly digested,” not cavilled at and denied. 


By R. F. Hurcuinsoy, u.p. (Surgeon-General, Bengal Army, Retired). 


1 ahs on a tour of inspection in 1878, and 
found myself under the hospitable roof 
of the civil surgeon of Cawnpore. 

I had had 4 great deal to do and see that 
day, so that when night arrived I was very 
tired, and glad to get to bed; and on being 
shown to the guest-chamber, my host re- 
marked: “I think it right to let you know 
that everyone occupying this room has been 
robbed; this has been going on for years, 
and I have never detected the culprit. In 
fact, the nuisance has become so persistent, 
that I have been obliged to discharge my old 
and faithful bearer as suspected.” 

I thought this very atrange, and particu- 
larly so that guests should be consigned to a 
oom where such facilities for robbery ex- 
isted; but I said nothing, and wished my 
host good-night. 

I hung my courier-bag on the wall beside 
the kerosine lamp, which I left burning 
brightly. The room had two beds, side. by 
side, one with and the other without mos- 
quito curtains. Selecting the former as 
nearest my couricr-bag, I tumbled in very 
tired. My rest was undisturbed, and on 
awaking, the only thing I noticed was the 
extinction of the wall lamp, burned out as I 


thought. I was therefore able to tell my 
host that my rest had been undisturbed. 

The same evening there was a party, and 
at its close, as we were retiring for the night, 
a great fuss was made over our host’s sister’s 
pug, which was missing, and unable, there- 
fore, to accompany her to bed. In the midst 
of all this excitement, I retired for the night 
exactly under the same arrangement. My 
bag was on the wall, and the lamp slightly 
turned down. I soon passed into what 
proved a restless sleep, attributable, I fancied, 
to the heat of the room, or the stuffiness of 
the curtains. I heard twelve, and one strike, 
and then, half asleep, I rolled over into the 
next bed, and became aware of a presence in 
the room. 

Sitting up, I found a man standing at the 
end of my bed where my portmanteau was. 

“ Who are you ? ” I demanded angrily. 

“Your slave is Daktar sahib’s chokidaér 
(watchman).” 

“What are you doing here, when your 
place is outside only ?” : 

“Your slave is looking for Mem sahib’s 
doy.” 

«That's false; you just sit down where 
you are, while I call my bearer.” 


1.—LIFE’S PROUDEST MOMENTS. 


(OMe say tlmt nothing mortal can 
Exceed a mother's pride, 
When she beholds ler first-born babe 
Pressed fondly to her side. 


‘But others state maternal joy 
Without a doubt is less 

‘Than is the lover's when he hears 
The shyly whisper'd “ Yes!" 


These may be right; but T opine, 
tell why or how 
boy will take the cak 


He dons a pair of 


2.—A TALE OF WOE. 


y WRN Tommy Brown had left his school 
And sought a situation, 
He had a letter from a firm 
To call on approbation. 


He sat down, and I called my-bearer, who 
was sleeping outside in the verandah. While 
he was coming, the thief placed his turban 
at my feet, and implored mercy. 

“ Bearer, who is this man?” 

“I don’t know, my lord ; but this is a case 
of thieving.” 

“ Then call one of the master’s servants.” 

Presently the khansémah (butler) came 
in, and in reply to my query said, “This 
is the chokidér, this is the thief of many 

lays.” 

I now called aloud to my host, who slept 
on the other side of the house, and presently 
came across winking and rubbing his eyes, 
and asking what I wanted at that hour of the 
night. 

Said I, “ There’s your thief.” 

“Why,” he replied, “that’s our choki- 
dar!" 

“I know it; but, for all that, he is the 
thief who has plundered your guests in this 
room.” 

And so it proved. The thief who had 
been set to catoh a thief was himself the 
offender, and the old family bearer had been. 
discharged on suspicion of being the culprit. 
Our thief got two years’ imprisonment. 


With mingled pride and nervousness 
He passed the night before, = 

Yet woke up late, and breakfastless 
Ifo to the station tore. 


The train was slowly moving out, 
But up the platform far 

Rosh'd Tom behind a gentleman ~ 
They reach'd tho final car. 


Thought Tom, “I cannot wait for him, 
Or vain would be my race ; 

I'll bash this Josser on one side, 
And thus secure a place." 


He did the deed, the office reached, 
A ninute late, or two, 

And there with beating heart he sat 
To wait his interview. 


He waited long, but pictured how 
He'd make the business boom, 
Until at last they summon'd bim 

Into the partners’ room, 


He entered with a jaunty step— 
‘Then out again he dashed— 
He saw the Senior Partner was 
The “Josser” he had “ bashed"! 
HERBERT ADAM», 
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THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


By Surcron Lirurt.-Cou. G. J. H. Evatt, m.p., Army Medical Staff. 


I Propose to describe in simple language, for 
the benefit of “B.O.P.’’ readers, the 
organisation of the Military Medical Service 
in war time—that is to say, how a soldier 
wounded on the battle-field at Kabul, Kanda- 
har, Coomassie, Ulundi, Tel-el-Kebir, or 
MeNeil's Zariba is dressed on the field, cared 
for in a field hospital, carried to the base 
hospital, and shipped in a hospital ship to 
Netley or to Woolwich. 

All this long and tedious journey can be 
clearly described and understood by any boy 
who cares to give the subject ordinary atten- 
tion. 

Before describing this war routine of the 
Medical Service, it may be interesting to 
briefly explain how a young gentleman can 
become a medical officer in the British army. 
There are three branches of the medical pro- 
fession employed as officers under the Queen 
in the various services of the empire. These 
three are: first, the British Army Medical 
Service, officially called the ‘ Army Medical 
Staff ; ” second, the Indian Medical Service, 
employed with Sepoy troops in India; and, 
thirdly, the Medical Service of the Royal 
Navy. The method of entering these services 
is practically the same in all three. 

First, a young lad must matriculate in 
some medical college, spend five years at 
medical study, pass his examinations as a 
physician and as a surgeon in some of the 
various colleges, and thus be in all respects 
qualified for Civil practice. Men so qualified 
then appear in London twice each year, in 
August and in February, and compete 
amongst each other for commissions in the 
services. 

A naval or military surgeon is thus not 
only qualified fully as a Civil physician and 
surgeon, but he is a successful competitor in 
a State examination for entry into the service 
of the Crown. 

Of the fifteen or twenty ‘successful com- 
petitors at these half-yearly examinations, 
the candidates of the Army Medical Service 
and of the Indian Medical Service go to 
Netley, near Southampton, and the naval 
doctors go to Haslar at Portsmouth, for fur- 
ther special training in their special lines as 
military and naval surgeons. 

The course at Netley is four months in 
duration, and there the young officer is 
taught military hygiene—that is to say, how 
the soldier's health can be guarded in various 
climates by attention to his housing, ration- 
ing, clothing, drills, and hygienic surround- 
ings. 

The diseases of foreign climates are also 
taught to the young doctors. Military sur- 
gery is taught too, and military patho- 


logy. 

After the four months’ Netley course is 
over an examination is held, and, if success- 
ful, a commission as surgeon lieutenant is 
given to the young officer. 

The army medical officer then joins the 
depot of the Medical Staff Corps at Aldershot, 
and is drilled and trained in his duties as an 
officer, and taught military law, discipline, 
and riding. He is again examined at the 
end of the course there, and is then, if suc- 
cessful, ready for duty in the various garri- 
sons at home and abroad. 

The indian medical officer goes out to India 
at the end of the Netley course, and the 
careers of the two officers are henceforth 
distinct. 


Rank.—The medical officers are graded in 
the following ranks : 

Surgeon Lieutenant 

Surgeon Captain 

Surgeon Major 

Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel 

Surgeon Colonel 

Surgeon Major-General. 
All belong to the Army Medical Staff. 

Pay.—The pay on entering the service is 
about £270 per annum as surgeon lieu- 
tenant, rising to about £1,200 per annum, 
as surgeon major-general. The director- 
general has £1,500 per annum. While 
serving in India the pay is augmented by 
various Indian allowances to make up for the 
exposure to a trying climate and very trying 
work. In the colonies extra colonial allow- 
ances by rank are given. 

Retirement.—Officers must retire at fifty- 
five years of age, if not of surgeon colonel’s 
rank—-these officers and surgeon major- 
generals serve on to sixty years of age. 

The war organisation is as follows : The 
medical officers have a corps or regiment of 
their own. This is called the “ Medical 
Staff Corps.” It consists of soldiers graded 
from sergeant-major down to private, and 
these men do all the duties of caring for the 
wounded on the battle-tield and conveying 
them back to England. 

An army corps is the largest organised 
body in the English army. It is generally 
about 36,000 men strong. It is divided 
into three divisions of about 10,000 men 
each, with either a brigade or a division of 
cavalry and reserve artillery attached to 
it. Each division consists of two bri- 
gades—of four battalions each, with eight- 
een guns of artillery and other divisional 
troops. 

With each regiment a medical officer of 
the Army Medical Staff is placed when the 
regiment is mobilised for war. He has with 
him two men per company, about sixteen or 
twenty men, who are trained in ambulance 
drill and first aid; and he with his men give 
the first help on the field to the men of his 
battalion who fall wounded. 

But the problem in the past always was, 
and always will be, What is to become of the 
wounded man when dressed ?—where is he to 
go to ?—who is to take care of him? 

If you attach all your doctors to regiments 
there will be none to remain with the 
wounded, and at the very moment when your 
comrade needs you most you must either 
abandon him to follow the advancing regi- 
ment or stay with him and leave the regiment 
to its fate. Modern war, with its rapid move- 
ments, has rendered it quite impossible to 
carry the wounded about with the regiment. 
It would paralyse all rapidity if this were 
done. 

During the past twenty years we have 
remodelled our Medical Service, withdrawn 
it from its old regimental attachments, and 
gradually are making it an independent 
corps working with the army. 

We have raised and formed a new body 
called “ The Bearer Company” of the Divi- 
sion. This is a drilled and disciplined 
organisation of medical officers and their 
men, with tents, waggons, food, dressings, 
and all needful supplies. 

It marches up behind the fighting-line and 
sends forward its men, who gather in all the 
wounded of every corps and regiment, and so 
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free the army of this most serious of impedi- 
menta—the wounded soldier. 

There are two of these companies with 
each Division, and more useful units do not 
exist in the army. 

They did not exist at the Alma or Inker- 
man fights ; had they done s0, they would 
have done most valuable service. But the 
Bearer Company only gives temporary aid 
on the field, and it has to hasten on after the 
army, to be ready for. to-morrow’s fight, to 
clear the field and gather in the wounded. 

It first hands its wounded men over to 
another organisation that is called the “ Field 
Hospital.” These hospitals are mobile units 
with tents, medicines, food, wine, instruments, 
and cooking utensils, all packed in waggons. 

It has a body of medical officers and 
their men, and these pitch the hospitals on 
or near the battle-tield, and then take in the 
wounded and set the Bearer Company free. 

In the field hospital the wounded remain, 
and if they soon recover they rejoin their 
regiment ; but if badly hit, they travel by 
sick convoy down the line of communication 
from the front, and halt stage by stage at 
the hospitals on the road, and eventually 
reach the base hospital. 

Here the wounded remain until they 
recover and return to their regiments ; or if 
very weak and ill, they are put into the 
hospital ships and sent to England, where 
at Netley and Woolwich great hospitals exist 
to take them in and care for them until they 
return to their homes or depéts. 

If the medical officers get enough men to 
help them, they can do their work, but they 
are often under-manned and often over- 
worked, and so they fail and so wounded 
soldiers may die. 

Constant drill and practice at this field 
work is needed to give every one confidence 
in his work, and to know how to move with 
an army; but such practice is rarely possible, 
and there is not in England, at this present 
moment, one single field hospital nor a single 
Bearer Company kept ready mobilised for 
war. Hence, when a campaign comes, all 
has to be extemporised with infinite labour 
and infinite trouble, and great risk of break- 
down to all concerned. 

When English boys understand all this, 
they will see that the army medical officer's 
life, while often full of novelty, travel, and 
change, has also a darker side in overwork, 
want of proper assistance, and want of drill 
and training in peace for war. 

When the nation knows what is wanting 
all will be given. An army medical officer 
should be a soldier and a surgeon. He 
should be disciplined, drilled, able to enforce 
his orders, be full of sympathy with the 
soldier yet able to prevent the malingerer or 
the schemer from shirking his work and his 
duty at home or abroad, in peace or in war. 
He should be also a skilled surgeon able to 
deal with the wounds of the battle-field and 
so aid and help his wounded comrades, and 
in India to deal with cholera and the diseases 
there. Finally, he should be a sanitary 
expert, able to watch the health of the 
army, see that it has good water, good food, 
good clothing, rational drill, healthy bar- 
racks; and that far and wide over a great 
empire it is kept in perfect health and 
readiness to defend the country we all love 
so well, Could any work be nobler or more 
interesting? For myself I answer None. 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gonpon SrTanes, C.M., M.D., J. 


Tue Poucrky Rvs.--The burning question with a 
great many of our boys who would fain go in for 
pmultry seems to be, “ How many fowls can I possibly 
stow away ina given space?” Of course they are not 
country lads who write so, but those who live in towns, 
or perhaps suburban villas, I aw never tired of telling 
such youths that ove wding is the cause of more 
disease among fowls, birds, rabbits, aud live stock 
genera'ly than anything else 1 kuow of. But take 
fowls for example: well, a hen-house for five pullets 
and a young cock should not be smaller than 6 ft. 
square and 6 ft. high, te. 6 ft. cube. It should be 
dry, clean, aul warm, but very well ventilated. There 
ought to be u cement flour, clean perches, with, if the 
fowls are laying ones,  hen's ladder, and four nest 
boxes placed so that the droppings from the perches 
don't fall on them, A tiny fowl's door should conduct 
tw a wired-in run, at least twice the size of the fowl. 
house, and if possible there should be a grass run. If 
you haven't got a grass run, fowls will thrive after a 
fashion if you can give them pleuty of green garden 
rubbish—old cabbage-leavea, clippings of grass, Lunches 
of chickweed, seedy grass, Only beware of letting 
this stuff lie about «dk ‘ing, else you will have 
«harrhava and all kinds of troubles to contend with. 

Well, now, if you really think you have spnce enough, 
and poultry is your ambition, the sooner you begin to 
get up your house the bets If it is to he out of 
doors it had best be built of weather boarding, 
thatched. If I had money enough aud intended going 
in heavily for fowls, [ should buy those movable hen- 
houses that you can shift right away from ove end of 

your paddock to another. But I happened to be born 

With a good honest horn spoon in my mouth instead of 

silver one, therefore I've got to keep the weather- 
gauge of my ambi Bat come, what say you to 
the following notion ? Wire or partition off a corner 
of an outhouse, and bore n small hen-hole through the 
wall to an outdoor aviary. I have juat such a cosy 
little place of my own, and it answers every useful 
purpose, Nevertheless, I may tell you that for some 
months I shall have no fowls, because literature and. 
eurly-crowing cocks are not ‘on the same platform. 
What sort of fowls should yon keep? Better go in for 
egza and chickens a bit, believe. The laying bree ls, 
such as Spanish, Andalusian, ete, don't sit, you know; 
so when you want chicks, you must get hold of a good 
honest broody Dorking, tite earlier in the season the 
better. Ducks do well in spring if hatched by a big 
Dorking in a cosy corner. I dou't mean the cosy 
corner of your drawing-room, Miss Laughing-eyes, 
tuongh in Skye, for instance, I've seen hens sit in queer 
places—under the pulpit-stairs, for instance, and under 
the bed in the manse itself, if you are putting up a 
fowi-house, don’t forget the dust-bath. It may be ont- 
rile your aviary, but of course protected from the rain, 
else it would econ be a mud-bath. If you arc anywhere 
near @ wos or a moor, let the dust be peat-lross, 
mingled with sand and gravel from old walls, aul o 
handful or two of sulphur, 

Give the soft food warm of a morning to the laying 
fowls, and don't neglect the water supply. Fresh every 
moruing {t must be. Meaty scrapa or bolled bultock’s 
ligtits should be put in the soft food. Sittlug hens 
xhould come off every day. I wish I could spare space 
to tell you more. 


‘Tne Piueox Lort.—I have been having queries lately 
about outdoor pigeourics, xo I guess some of our new 
boys arvon the warpath, Only many of you boys change 
your minds w often. If you would take up one favcy 
I stick to ft, it would be far better for you, and you 
might make honour and glory out of it, to say nothing 
of sordid cash. 

Well, gu on building your pigeon loft, your ganlen 
pigeonry, or your dove-cot. Borrow tools it you have 
not got any. "Your father would lend you toois oftener 
than he does, only you leave them lying about all night. 
Requisition old boxes and buy some wire uetting. There 
is very little a handy boy oun't do if he only tries. 


THE AviRy.—There is nothing much doing. only T 
pray you don't neglect your singing canariesut holiday 
time.” If from home, commission your sister or brother 
leok well after them, It does seem a pity that all 
pets xhonl L suffer most when we are enjoying our- 
scives to the full. if canaries are not well looked 
after and well fed in winter, you will not find them 
very profitable for breeding purposes wheu spring comes 
round. 


Tue Raporrny.—In this department again I should 
nivise the making of nice new hutchea during the 
winter months; you can't do better than work and 
read, Working keeps you warm, and reading keeps the 
thoughts frum mischiet. 


> 


Tie Kexxet.—If you haven't made every provision 
for your doggie's couifort during the wild winter, I pray 
youdo so atonce. What doga suffer from through man’s 
iunkindness it would take ie a long time to tell you, 
Want of water, want of royular feeling, co'd, damp 
kennels, leaky kennels, bad bedding, and the chain—the 
awful chain, 


THE KitcHEN Ganprx.--There is nothing nicer than 
a walk around a nickiy kept kitchen garden in winter. 
A garden in which bushes and hedges are trim and 
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nice, weeds conspicuous by their absence, walks clean 
and rolled, and every indication that all is ready tor 
work in spring as soon as the birds begin to xing. 
Dig in your manure soou. Don't leaveit on the growtd. 
Rough dig all idle ground, the frost will kill the weed 
seeds, Tidy everywhere. 


THE FLowEn AND WiInDow GARDENS.—Virgin cork 
is 4d.a pound. Two pounds will cover a nice window 
Dox. Now is the time to do this, and te make all kinds 
of rockeries, and rustic seats, and trellis work. Don't 
be idle, Boys will be boys, Yea, but boys will be men, 
and your idie “ loon" grows up a“ gowk.’ 


II.—Natural History. 
By Rev. Tuzovore Woop, r.£.3. 


I. Ocrpoon Wonk.—It seems almost absunl to talk 
abont ontdoor work in December. One is reminded of 
the famous chapter on Irish Snakes, which conststed 
simply of the words, “There nre no sunkes in Trelat 
Just In the same way, one might almost say, * There is 
no outdoor work in December.” And really there is 
very little to be done. You can dig for pupa, so long 
as the ground is neither too wet nor too hanl; you can 
hunt for beetles underground, and in moss, and in 
loose rubbish at the bottoms of Imysxtacks; and, if 
are cery cnthnsiastic, and are blessed with sharp ey 
ag well, you can search for the exes of lepidoptera on 
the twigs of their fool-plants, But in this latter pure 
suit I don’t fancy that you will be very muecessfnl. 

One thing, however, yon can always do, and in showy 
or frosty weather it should never be neglected. You 
ean feed the birds, Muke a practice of putting out 
every morning on a window-leige. or the roof of an 
outhouse, or indeed in any exposed spot which is not 
likely to be harried by feline visitors, a good-sized 
platefal of breadcrumbs, scraps of meat, fat, etc. If 
you can aid a spoonful or two of good thick porridge, 
it will be all the more acceptable. In the course of a 
few weeks you will have quite a number of pensioners, 
many of which will come regularly, day after day, to 
the feast, anid objurgate yon in bird had language if 
you happen to be a litt'e bit late. Hang upa meaty 
done, or a few lumps of suct enclosed in a bit of net, 
for the titmice ; amd see that the string is lung enough 
to prevent the sparrows from taking their place, 


If, Ixpoon Worxk—Entomolocy, Papering.--This 
should be scen to while you have the long evenings at 
your disposal. Nothing looks much worse than a 
cabinet drawer or a store-box lined with stained or 
dirty paper, while setting-boards must be ‘re-covercd 
from time to time. Urdi paper will not do, Get 
a few sheets of “tca-paper™ —Cooke, of 30 Museum 
Street, Loudon, w.c., will supply you if you cannot get 
it clsewhere—and sce that it tx sent to you rolled, not 
folded. Then have some paste made, fairly thick, but 
not lumpy; and get a small painter's brush, which 
ought not to cost you more than fourpence at the most. 

Papering a store-box ix not a very casy business, In 
the first place, you must take your incasiremeuts with 
the utmost exactness, Au eighth of an inch too much 
or too little will spoil the whole thing. Aud the sides 
as we'l as the bottom munt be Jine! with a single sheet 
of paper. Thus, if the bottom of your box is 16 in. x 
11 in, and the sides are 14 in. high, yor must cut your 
sheet to the size of 19 in. x14 in., the three inches of 
extra length being for the ends, aud the three inches of 
extra wilth for the sides, 

Having done this, cut away at cach corner a picce 
exactly 14 in, square, eo that your shect assumes this 


shape, ({ VJ. The sides and ends, when turned up, 


will then just cover the sides and endxof the store-box. 
Next cover one side of the paper carefully and evenly 
with paste, taking care that no lumps, or bristles from 
the brush, are left upon it. Then lift the sheet, place 
it evenly in position on the bottom uf the box, aud with 
a soft handkerchief press it down into place. 

Probably you will notice some lnrge alr-bubbies 
underneath it. Work these gradually away to the 
corners where the square pieces have been cut out, and 
continue to smooth with the handkerchief until the 
bottom of the box { neatly and evenly covered. Then 
do the sides in the sane way, taking great care not to 
tear the paper at the anglea. See that the edges meet 
at the corners. Repeat the process with the other side 
of the box, aud then, without closing it, put it on one 
sile to dry. 

Paperitig setting-boardsis much more cacy. Stripoff 
every vestige of the old paper, and smocth down any 
roughnesses on the cork with a bit of aand-paper. Then 
cut a strip of tea-paper of the whith of the board, plus 
something extra for the groove, paste as above, and la: 
carefully on the cork, smoothing {t down with a band- 
kerehief, In order to avoid tearing, the paper must be 
well settled down into the groove befure the sides are 
atteniled to. 

N.B.—Before heginning operations, see that your 
hands are perfectly clean, or yon will infullibly leave 
your “sign-mianual” in’ nivre or lers conspicuous 
position | 

Setting boards, —If yon can afford it it is very much 
better to buy these. “They ure fourteen inches long, as 
a Tule, and the prices vary, in necorlauce with the 
width, from aixpence to two shillings, The most useful 
sizes are the inch, ineh-and-2-1 nid two-ineh : but 
both larger and sinaller sizes ure sary in addition, 
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fora big moth can never be properly set on a small 
Dourd, or vice cersd. 

‘The dealers also sell “drying-cages,” containing 
number of wiorter boanis of ‘varying Widths, together 
with a diver divided into compartments for pina, 
setting-newlles, card-braces, ete. These are very useful, 
the one frawback being that there is only one board, 
ax a rule, of each size ; ro that eome are always crowded, 
and others almost always empty. But for a-emall extra, 
vim the assortment of boards could no doubt be 
altered, 

if you purchase one of these drying-ceges (and you 
will find it a good investment), kuock out the buck, 
und replace it with a rheet of perforated zinc. As the 
door has a vimilar sheet, alth hh of smaller size, 
ulrendy let fnto it, a thorough draught will thus be 
secured, and your specimens will dry rapidly aud well. 

If you caunot afford w buy proper setting-boards, 


you may make them for yourself bg glucing strips of 
thick, close-grained cork tipon narrow pieces of board, 
entting out grooves of suitable width, and bevelling off 
the aides, tirst with a raep, and afterwards with rand- 
Paper. But the manipulation of cork is a difficult 
business ; and your efforts are not likely to be very ruc- 
cosaful. 

Grease,— When you are coing over your collection, rou 
will very likely find that some of the thick-bodied 
xpecimeis have “ gone greasy.” If so, you can restore 
them to some meusure of their former’ appearauce by 
chopping benzine collas upon them from a camel's bair 
brush, and then placing them in a strong draught to 
dry. Repeat the operation if necessary, But when 
once a moth has become greasy, it is uluiost impossible 
to touke St really presentable again. Prevention, how- 
ever, which is always better than cure, is uot very 
dient ; and grease can almost invariably be kept at 
bay, even in the moths most liable to it, by the proces 
of “stuffing.” QO" tals I shall have occasion to speak 
again by-and-by. 


———_+ 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[See p. 62 for the new subjects.) 


Special Extra ‘' Over-age" Prizes. 


We resolved some few years ago, in the interest of our 
many older readers who did not like to be excluded 
hy an age limit, to make a special ertra cluss, to include 
all ages abne 2, In this class we will give a uniform 
prize of Une Guinea in each of the subjects announce 
for competition on page 62 of this volume, provided 
the best productions in this extra class eurpass those 
of the prize-winners in our ordinary Senior Divisions, 
Should the “special extras” fall below the Senior 
Division, certificates may be given, but no prize will be 
awarded, All the subjects now announce] in this our 
sixteenth series of competitions are thus open to our 
oller realers, who must, however, conform to the 
xeneral “ Rules and Conditions" applicable to all our 
other competitors. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These ave applicable to alt our * B.0.P." comptitions.) 


1. No article of any kinsl sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due courte in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors. 
who muy fail to secure prizes, 

3. Te work must in every case he the competitor's 
own-- that is, must be the product of his own hands and 
Drain; though, of course, any aide received merely in 
the way of sggestion, whetlier from books or friends, 
are udinissible. 

4. All wxs, must have at the top of first page the full 
and age of sender, clearly and legibly 


In the care of the Hluminations, Music, etc., these 
same particulars should be written on a separate piece 
of paper, which sh uld also bear the certificule (see Rule 
5), and must be slitehed (not pinned) on the front top. 
left-hand corner, or, preferably, gunumed to the back, 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 


and 
OWN Paren, 56, Paternoster 


to’ THE Eprron, Boy 
Row, London,” the carriage being, of course, it all cane@ 
PHBPAID, 
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Srsup Cotirctor.—1. There are three kinds of Cape 
of Good Hope triangulars. First, there is the wool 
block set, then there are two varieties of the metal 
adie set, one on blue paper, one on brown. Of the 
wood blocks the red penny and blue fourpenny are 
worth 53, each, but the blue penny and red fourpenny 
are worth 35s. each. The more carefully engraved 
¢riangulars on blue paper are worth a shilling each ; 
Wut on white paper they are, asa rule, not worth so 
much ; the red penny of the series is worth 4d., the 
blue fourpenny is worth 3d,, the lilac sixpenny is 
worth 6d., so is the grey sixpenny. The ordinary 
green sbilling is worth a shilling, and the emerald 
‘shilling is worth eighteen pence. 2. The objection 
to all coloured plates of stamps is that dishonest 
people cut them out and sell them for the real thing. 
We have no wish to assist in the manufacture of 
forgeries, 


ANxious.—We cannot recommen trades for boys to be 
put to. It would be impossible for us to know all 
the circumstances of the case, and we certainly would 
not hold ourselves responsible for failure. We can, 
however, tell you that the trade you mention is 
rapidly dying. 

T. G.—We would have returned the manuscript only it 
bears no address. [t is praiseworthy in intention, 
but really not in the least like poetry, and yon have 
been misled by newspaper sensationalism into 
attaching far more importance to the matter than is 
really felt. ‘The “noble little isle” was 
“ prostrated,” nor were there any of the“ piteous sobs 
and moanings” you mention among the general mass 
of the people. 

G._H. Ricuanpsoy and Frepentck 0.—1. * Indoor 
Games” and “Outdoor Games” are publishei in 
sixpenny parts and in volumes complete at eixlit 
shillings, They can be had direct from our office, or 
through any bookseller. 2, Our “Boy's Own Book- 
shelf Series” now consists of the following works, 
which can be had on application at 56 Paternoster 
Row, at any of our depits at home or abroad, or by 
order from’ any bookscller or newsagent : “Cricket,” 


*,* Three Cheers for the “ B.O.P.” Cunistaas Number. 
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Correspondence. 


—20} {oe — 


by Dr. W. G. Grace, ete., price 2s.; “ Football,” by 
Dr. Irvine, C. W. Alcock, ete., price Is. 6d. Bush 
Luck,” by W. Timperley, 3: : 

‘Three-Guinea Watch.” 
Great Mistake,” by T. S. 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,’ 
“Throngh Fire and Through W: 
lington, 3s. 6d. . 
Hodgetts, 3s. Gd.; “My ‘Friend " by T. B. 
Reed, 5s.: “The Wire and the Wave," by J. Munro, 
Our Home in the Silver West,” by G. 
Stables, 3s, 6d. ; “The Cock House at Fellsgarth,” by 
T. B, Reed. 


E. J. CHAPMAN.—1. The white pennant with the red 
centre stands for C, and the blue one with the white 
centre for D. In the Commercial Code CD is a com- 
pass signal, and means N 4 E, but perhaps your friend 
meant that he was not as well as he might be, seedy, 
in fact. 2. Winchester is the longest. We have 
given the dimensions, See back. 


W. P.--There is no time like now. Now is the best 
time to join the Navy: now is the best time to do 
anything to which you bave made up your mind, 
Go to the east end of the National Gallery at ten 
o'clock in the morning and ask the man-o'-war's man. 


East Woon.—If you have private means there is no 
reason why you should not join the army if you are 
of proper age and can pass the necessary examina- 
tions. If, how ‘ou mean toenlist in the hope of 
working your way up, we should advise you not to 
try it, The chances are very much against you, 

BATH, BicyenR, AND BLACK Srecks (Arrandoon).—1. 
Continue the bath all the winter. 2. No, the bieycle 
inoreases the strenyth. 3%, Black xpcoka from debility 
Take a bi-palatinoid of iron thrice a day for a fort- 
night. Put it in water and swallow it after food. 


Wasts Apvicr (Donald Pickering).—1. Only by keep- 
ing your thoughts pure by day, and avoiding all 
kinds of quack books, Abuud exercise every day 
will help, too, 2. Stick to your business, boy ; you'll 
come to like it if you study. 


Gd. ; “ Adventures of a 
T. B. Reed, 36, 6d. ; 


A. F, Procron.—Get the “Quarterly Navy List,” pub-] 
lished in January, April, July, and October, price 
three shillings. It contains particulars a8 to fret 
appointments in every branch of the Navy. 


Exxctric (Trebreh).—Your explanation is decidedly 
vague, but, as far as we can make out, the following 
replies are correct: 1, An accumulator 3 inches long 
would be about right, 2 Absolutely imporsib'e to 
tell without knowing size of groove, etc. Arrange 
your yroove to be deep enongh to hold at least seven 
layers of wire. 3. No; you need not put paper 
between the sheets of iron. 4. Simply solder the 
wires to the brass covers, as given in the articles : 
connect the wires from the electro-magnet to the 
terminals of the battery. 5. If the boat will support 
so heavy a weight it will probably be strong enough 
to propel it. 6. Depends so very much on the motor. 
Most likely two-pint cells bottle bichromates would 
do it, 7, You can get accumulators of all sizes 
from Mr. 8. R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey. & The 
meaning of our motto is “ Whatever boys do is the 
subject of our book.” Farrago literally means 
“ Hotch-potch,” and gives a good idea of the misce!- 
laneous contents of the “B.0.P.". ‘The line is adapted 
from Juvenal. 


E. PaTERsoN.—It is one of the conditions of our com- 
petitions that the articles sent in are not returnel. 
All the MSS. that come are destroyed at the time of 
adjudication. It is consequently impossible to return 
yours, even if we feit inclined to do so. You shoul 

ave kept a copy. 

W. PAnken.—Yonr best plan would probably be to buy 
your boat on the Tyne, and bave it sent across Ly 
Tail, A single outrigger is worth new about £15. 


AmniTious.—Canoe-building is in the Sixth Part of 
“Indoor Games.” Canoeing is in “Outdoor Games. 
You would do well to get the second, third, and fourth 
parts, 

INSTRUMENT FOR MAKING Ears Lig Back (Mater).—A 
pad and a bandage worn at night might do, But we 
fear to advise the use of any instrument. 


Now ready at all Booksellers. Price 6d. 
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“SIGNING THE TREATY.” 
Painted by H. GILLARD GLINDONI. 


Grover & Co., Nottingham. 


No. 777.—Vol. XVI. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1893. Price One Penny. 


[ALL HIGHS RUEERVED,] 


JACK. 
be A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. By Pavr Brake, 
Author of “School and the World,” “ The Two Chums," “Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 
CHAPTER XII, 


RAY was quite right: he had an idea only too soon for my comfort. 
He woke me in the middle of the night to confide to me the 
principle and details of a scheme for obtaining access to the island 
whenever we wanted it. 


“ All three bowled over.’ 
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Fortunately I slept soundly, so that 
my night’s rest was not badly disturbed, 
certainly not to the extent that Gray's was, 
for I was asleep again long before he had 
explained his idea tome. In fact, I awoke 
the next morning with my mind a perfect 
blank on the subject, and it was not till we 
were dressing that I remembered being 
awaked at all. 

Then, for the life of me, all I could re- 
member was something about a giant's 
stride; and what that had to do with the 
island I could not guess. Gray was a 
little bit annoyed at my apparent indif- 
ference, but he was too good-natured to be 
angry long. Only he would not explain 
his scheme again. 

“No,” he said, “ you'd better wait till 
we get there, then I can see if there’s any 
chance of its coming off. I don’t want to 
raise your hopes and then dash them to 
the ground; we’ve had disappointments 
enough already.” 

We breakfasted at eight o'clock, and 
were out by nine. I don’t think uncle 
was altogether sorry to get us out of the 
hove, especially in the mornings, when 
patients called. There is small doubt that 
if we stayed in the house or garden we 
made a good deal of noise. 

Gray told me to hunt up all the string 
and rope I could. I collected plenty of 
string, but rope was not so common. I 
gathered what I could, chiefly clothes-line, 
which Jane would not want till Saturday. 
I'm afraid I berrowed it without her 
knowledge. Then we were off to the 
copse, vid Mrs Biles’s cottage, where we 
found Johnny working the mangle. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Biles,” I said. 
“Is Jack too busy to spend the morning 
with us?” 

“ Well, there! '’ exclaimed Mrs. Biles. 
“T’m busy enough, 'tis true; but what's 
the good of my telling the boy to stay 
in? The moment my back’s turned he's 
off, even if he has to climb out of the 
window.” 

“ Come, granny!’ said Jack reproach- 


iy: 

“ Well, go along then; I can do without 
you. And to tell you the truth, Master 
Tom, he ian’t a bad boy as boys go, and he 
turned the mangle for me last night for 
over three hours, so he’s earned a holi- 


iy. 

But Jack did not seem inclined to take 
one till Mrs. Biles almost pushed him out. 
We promised to return him at two 
o'clock at the latest: we had to be back 
to dinner at two. 

We scampered along through the copse, 
and soon reached the edge of the water. 
Gray looked eagerly upwards. 

“Yes,” he cried,“ I can doit! Now, 
do you see my idea? Look at that long 
branch sticking out over the water; it 
almost touches the poplar on the island, 
doesn’t it?" 

“T see,” said Jack; “but the branch 
won't bear our weight out at the end.” 

“Who wants it to? It will bear our 
weight half-way across, and that’s all we 
want.” 

“ But how are you going "—— I began. 

*I'll show you. If we tie a strong 
rope to that branch we can swing our- 
selves over to the island just like you 
swing on a giant's stride. Do you see?” 

We saw. It seemed simplicity itself, 
when once we had our rope and had 
fastened it. 
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“ How are you going to fasten it?” 
asked Jack. 

“Oh, we shall manage that fast enough, 
if we can get a rope strong enough. I 
don't much like the look of this one, Tom.” 

Nor did I. Clothes-line is not very 
thick; even when we twisted two to- 
gether the result was not very satisfactory, 
although it certainly bore our weight 
when we tested it over a low branch. But 
hanging by a slight rope with your feeta 
few inches off the ground is one thing; 
swinging yourself over twenty feet of water 
is quite another. 

Gray was so in love with his idea that 
he proposed making the rope as strong as 
we could by tying string round it, and 
then tossing who should make the experi- 
ment. We were afraid of being thought 
cowardly if we refused to toss, 80 we con- 
sented. 

I don't know what would have been 
the result had the experiment ever been 
tried; probably a bad fall or a thorough 
ducking. But we were relieved of all 
doubt on the point by finding that the 
rope when doubled was not long enough, 
and I for one was not sorry. 

“We do seem to have the scaliest 
sort of luck,” said Gray disgustedly. “I 
don't believe we ever shall have a decent 
place we can call our own. First of all 
that swindle of a tinker turns‘us out of 
our cave; then smash goes that boat just 
as we were getting her up nicely ; and now 
this is the last straw—stranded for want of 
a decent rope.” 

“We might borrow one,” suggested 
Jack. 

But Gray would not hear of borrowing : 
he wanted to own one. 

“Tf we borrow it we shall have to take 
it down whenever it's wanted; besides, 
they'll want to know what it's wanted for. 
I wonder how much a good rope would 
cost—seven or eight shillings, I suppose." 

Then J had an idea; perhaps it was 
my turn. “I amanass!”’ I exclaimed. 
“ Why, we've got a rope, a beauty; strong 
enough to bear the lot of us at once; and 
half as long again as we want.” 

“Where?” asked Gray excitedly. 

“ Why you were using it last night,” I 
replied; “the rope on the swing in the 
orchard.” 

“There! and I never thought of it! 
Why, it’s made for us.” 

« Let’s run back and get it,” said Jack. 

But Gray’s advice was to wait till the 
afternoon; by the time we had gone 
home, fetched the rope and come back, we 
should have very little time left. 

“ What I suggest,” he said, “is that 
if Jack can get through any little jobs he 
has on hand at home, so that he can be 
free this afternoon, now’s hischance. You 
and I, Tom, can stay here for half an 
hour, end climb up the tree and see the 
best place to put the rope, and so on, 50 a8 
not to waste time when we come this 
afternoon. What do you think of that ?” 

Jack made no objection, though it was 
easy to see he was struggling with his in- 
clination to stay with us instead of going 
back to the mangle. His better nature 
prevailed, and he left us at a trot. 

When he was gone we proceeded to 
climb the oak whose overhanging branch 
was to bear our rope. We had a stiff job 
of it; I doubt if we should have managed 
it at all but for Gray's happy thought of 
throwing our clothes-line over the first 


bough and pulling ourselves up by it. It 
was ticklish work to creep along the main 
branch right over the water, which ran 
below us with a swift dizzy motion that 
made keeping our balance difficult. 

Holding on tight, we dropped a string 
to see how long a rope we should need, 
and carefully chose the best spot for fas- 
tening it. Then we descended cautiously, 
barking our shins in the last slide. We 
hid our materials in a bush, and hastened 
home to be able to detach the rope from 
the swing before dinner. 2 

Uncle met us as we were crossing the 
orchard. 

“Well, what mischief have you been 
up to this morning ? ” he cried. 

“No mischief, I hope, sir,” replied 


Gray. 

“You don’t seem sure,” laughed 
uncle. ‘Perhaps you're right to be 
cautious. What have you been doing 


with your trousers ?” 

Gray glanced down : he had burst open 
the knee of the right leg. That necessi- 
tated a visit upstairs to chenge; but I got 
Jane to sew up the split after dinner, as 
Gray didn’t want to spoil a second pair in 
one day. 

The swing rope was a splendid one, all 
in one piece, as it passed under the eat. 
But we had a terrible time untying the 
knots which fastened it to the apple-tree 
branch; knots which John had fastened, 
and pulled as tight as he could. 

“T shall smash my fingers over this,” 
sighed Gray as he pat astride the branch, 
leaning over in a very cramped position. 

“I wish John had the job of undoing 
the wretched knots he did up,” I said. 
“T’ll go in and get a pair of pincers.” 

It was easy to slide down the rope; it 
took longer to climb up again. But the 
pincers did their work well, and in time 
we got the knots untied and the rope free. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wwe the time came to start it was a 

question how we could carry the 
rope without being seen. I finally made 
a parcel of it, and we left by the back way. 

To my annoyance, we met Tim in the 
first field, and he was anxious to carry 
my parcel forme. I refused, naturally, 
but that didn't get rid of him. He had 
nothing to do, of course, so he thought he 
would accompany us, without any idea 
that his presence would not be welcome. 

Gray became annoyed, and wanted to 
slang him and drive him back ; but I knew 
that if Tim got in a rage there was a 
danger of his following us for an indefinite 
time. So I told him that uncle was going 
out at half-past three—that he would be 
just in time to open the yard door; and I 
promised him a penny if he got there in 
time. 

Tim was off like a shot, and we made 
good time in the opposite direction. 

Jack was already on the bank, free for 
the rest of the day. It did not take us 
long to climb the oak and reach the spot 
chosen for tying the rope, for we drove in 
a few nails to help us in the ascent. 
Gray was deputed to tie it, which he did 
by making a slip-knot, which held firmly. 
The end of the rope, when hanging down, 
reached to within two feet of the surface 
of the water, which was four or five feet 
below the bank. 


Fuil of excitement, we clambered down 
helter-skelter. Would it be believed that 
in our anxiety we left the rope hanging in 
mid air! 

But we did, and we were about to 
climb up again to haul it up when Gray 
stopped us. 

“T know an easier dodge,” he said. 
“ Give me a stone and a piece of string.” 

He tied the stone to the end of the 
string, and then whirled it round his head 
like a sling, Jack and I lying down to be 
out of its path. When it reached the rope, 
the string, weighted by the stone, wound 
itself rapidly round the rope, and before 
it became untwisted we had pulled it in. 

“That's a dodge worth knowing,” said 
Jack. ‘ Suppose we'd been on the island 
and let the rope slip: we couldn't have 
climbed the tree then.” 

“ But as we weren't, we needn't fret,” 
said Gray, who was tying some knots in 
the rope to give a better hold. “ Now, 
then, who’s going to have first shot ?” 

We were all ready to fly through space ; 
but as Jack had never been on a giant’s 
stride it was thought best for Gray and 
me to go first, that he might see how we 
dropped off when at the end of the swing. 
We were both accustomed to that kind of 
thing, as at school it was a common game 
to do high jumps with the ropes in the 
gymnasium: it requires knack, but is not 
difficult with practice. 

“ Well, suppose I have first shot,” said 
Gray. ‘Nobody knows where I shall 
land, but it doesn’t much matter.” 

Luckily the branch shot out directly 
over the path through the copse, so that 
he could take an unimpeded couple-of- 
steps run. He started with a fine swing 
on, and I thought he was easily across, 
but he kept hold and returned to our side. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“ Nothing, except that I saw I should 
land on some logs, and thought I'd better 
postpone the drop. I shall clear them 
this time.” 

So he did, but only to fall into some 
nettles, which gave him pepper. 

“ Just wait a minute,” he called back. 
“T’ll move that log, and then you needn’t 
jump so far.” 

My turn came next. I had a beautiful 
swing, but did not let go too skilfully, and 
had not Gray caught me I should have 
had a hard fall. 

The rope swung back so far that it was 
easy to reach it on the swing. Jack 
caught it, and walked back preparatory to 
launching himself forward. 

“ Hold tight, Jack!” I cried. 

“Keep hold till I say go,” said Gray, 
“and then simply let go; you'll find 
yourself on your feet in no time.” 

“ All right,” cried Jack ; “look out!” 
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Gray whispered to me to keep my eyo 
open; we knew that Jack would be over 
like a bird, for he was not wanting in 
pluck ; but the odds were that the first time 
he tried he would scarcely be very 
successful. 

Jack threw himself into the air, but 
managed to twist half round in transit. 
Gray feared that he would let go even 
if he did not give the word. so was forced 
to shout “ Let go! with Jack turned side- 
ways to land. 

Jack obeyed. He fell on his feet, and 
we both grasped him almost before he 
reached ground; but the impetus was too 
great for us to withstand, and we all three 
bowled over and over. 

“Anybody hurt?” asked Gray, who 
was the first to pick himself up. 

“Not in this direction,” replied Jack. 

“Nor this,” I added. 

“T've been into those horrible nettles 
again,” said Gray; “I shall have nettle- 
rash to-night. Where are some dock- 
leaves ?”” 

When the irritation was assuaged we 
turned our attention to the rope, which 
was now swaying gently over the centre 
of the stream. 

“We are a set of idiots!” said Gray ; 
“we've let that rope loose again. Find 
me a stone.” 

The sume dodge was again successful ; 
but Gray did not mean to have that 
trouble every time. He tied a long piece 
of string to the rope—so long that it did 
not interfere with the swing, but enabled 
those on land to pull it towards them from 
copse or island, as one end could be tied 
to the post of the old bridge remaining on 
each side. 

“ We'd better hide the rope as much as 
we can,” said Jack. “Lucky the leaves 
are out, or anyone going down the stream 
must see it.”” 

That was certainly a danger, for 
pleasure-boats sometimes descended by the 
narrow channel, though they never went 
up it, on account of the strony stream. 

We threw our end of the rope over a 
branch of a tree on our side; it was all 
we could do, for we couldn't untie it, of 
course. 

“We must chance something,” said 
Gray, “and people don’t usually look up 
when they’re rowing.” 

“Well, here we are at last!" said Jack, 
contentment printed on his face. * I was 
beginning to despair.” 

“Never despair,” said Gray; ‘it is the 
termination of effort.” 

I knew where Gray got that sentence 
from—it was a favourite remark of one of 
our classical masters; but Jack looked a 
trifle awed. 

“Shall we start our exploration?” I 

(To be continued.) 
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suggested. “We don’t know what wo 
inay find.” 

“Tt's like Robinson Crusoe, and no 
mistake,” cried Jack. 

“ Keep out of sight, though,” said Gray ; 
“if anybody sees us here, with no bout 
abont, they'll get suspicious.” 

It was easy to conceal ourselves. for a 
fringe of willows and bushes surrounded 
the island, and the interior was a mass of 
trees and undergrowth. Except where 
the path led across the island, and another 
to the upper end, there was scarcely 
square yard of clearing. 

It was a beautiful summer afternoon, 
and life was a blessing to us then, with 
no drawbacks, What more could wo 
want? We had a lovely island all to 
ourselves, cut off from all communication 
with the outer world, and yet at 
moment's notice we could launch our- 
selves on to the mainland, and leave tho 
mode of our escape a mystery. 

“I wonder what this path up the island 
was made for?” asked Jack. “It docsn't 
seem to lead anywhere.” 

He had scarcely spoken before Gray, 
who was leading, stopped suddenly. 

“ Doesn't it!” he cried. ‘‘ What do you 
call this?” 

We rushed forward. There stood the 
ruins of a small hut or shed: the roof was 
partly gone, one side was open to tho air; 
the whole was covered with moss and ivy. 
Still it was a hut, and had we discovered 
a palace we could not have been better 
pleased. 4 

“It's simply gorgeous,” said Gray; 
“that old cave in the dingle was a fool 
to it. Why, we'll have a regular house 
here in no time.” 

“How on earth did it come here?” 
asked Jack. 

We could only guess. I had heard 
something once about eelbucks between 
the island and the copse, but if they had 
ever existed they had vanished long ago. 
All we could imagine was that, before Mr. 
Maxwell gave up living at Pownceby, and 
the estate became neglected, a keeper 
might have used the hut for shelter at 
night when on the look-out for salmon- 
poachers ; for there were still salmon to 
be caught in the Bray, though the fishing 
was not what it used to be. 

“ At any rate,” said Jack, “ nobody's 
been in here for many along day, and the 
owner ought to be very much obliged to 
us if we put it in order for him.” 

“ And the longer he stays out of Eng- 
land the better we shall be pleased,” I 
said. 

We examined the hut thoroughly, and 
explored the island from top to bottom. 
Then we found a nice, soft, shady spot, 
and settled ourselves down for a rest. 
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W: started to the minute. The baron 
could not complain this time. 
After all, I understood his impatiences: a 
minute's delay might cause him to lose 
the mail-boat from Ticn Tsin to Japan. 

The day looked promising; that is to 
say, there might have been a wind strong 
enough to put out the sun as if it were a 
candle, such a hurricane as sometimes 
stops the locomotives of the Grand Trans- 
asintic, but to-day it is blowing from the 
west, and will be supportable, as it blows 
the train along. We can remain out on 
the platforms. 

I want to enter into conversation with 
Pan-Chao. Popof was right; he must be 
the son of some family of distinction who 
has been spending some years in Paris 
for education and amusement. 

Meanwhile I will attend to other busi- 
ness. There is that man in the case. A 
whole day will elapse before I can relieve 
his anxiety. In what a state he must be! 
Lut as it would be unwise for me to enter 
the van during the day, I must wait until 
night. 

Imust not forget that an interview 
with the Caternas is included in the pro- 
gramme. There will be no difficulty in 
that, apparently. 

What will not be so easy is to get into 
conversation with my No. 12, his superb 
lordship Faruskiar. He seems rather 
stiff, does this Oriental. 

Ah! there isa name I must know as 
soon as possible—that of the mandarin 
returning to China in the form of a mor- 
tuary parcel. With a little ingenuity 
Popof may manage to ascertain it from 
one of the Persians in charge of his Ex- 
ccllency. If it would only be that of 
some grand functionary, the Pao- Wang, or 
the Ko-Wang, or the viceroy of the two 
Kiangs, the Prince King in person ! 

For an hour the train is running 
through the oasis. We shall soon be in 
the open desert. The soil is formed of 
alluvial beds extending to the environs 
ot Merv. I must get accustomed to this 
monotony of the journey which will last 
up to the frontier of Turkestan. Oasis and 
desert, desert and oa: As we approach 
the Pair the scenery will change a little. 
‘There are picturesque bits of landscape in 
that orographie knot which the Russians 
have had to ent as Alexander cut the 
Gordian knot that was worth something 
to the Macedonian conqueror of Asia. 
Here is a good augury for the Russian 
conquest. 

But I must wait for this crossing of the 
Pamir and its varied scenery. Beyond 
lie the interminable plains of . Chinese 
Turkestan, the immense sandy desert of 
Gobi, where the monotony of the journey 
will begin again. 

It is half-past ten. Breakfast will soon 
be served in the dining-car. Let us take 
a walk through the length of the train. 

Where is Ephrinell ? Ido not see him 
at his post by the side of Miss Horatia 
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Bluett, whom I questioned on the subject 
after saluting her politely. 

“Mr. Ephrinell has gone to give an eye 
to his cases,’ she replies. 

In the rear of the second car Faruskiar 
and Ghangir have installed themselves ; 
they are alone at this moment, and are 
talking together in a low tone. 

As I return I meet Ephrinell, who is 
coming back to his travelling companion. 
He shakes my hand Yankee fashion. I 
tell him that Miss Horatia Bluett has 
given me news of him. 

“Oh!” says he, “what a woman 
yonder! What a splendid saleswoman! 
One of those English” 

“Who are good enough to be Ameri- 
cans!’ Tadd. 

“Wait a bit!’ he replies, with a sig- 
nificant smile. 

As Lam going out, I notice that the two 
Chinamen are already in the dining-car, 
and that Doctor Tio-King’s little book is 
on the table. 

Ido not consider it too much of a liberty 
for a reporter to pick up this little book, 
to open it and to read the title, which is 
as follows : 


The temperate and regular life, 
Or the art of living long in 
perfect health. 
Translated from the Italian of 
Louis Cornaro, a Venetian noble. 
To which is added the way of correcting a bal 
constitution, and enjoying perfect felicity to the 
most advanced years, and to die only from the 
using up of the original humidity in extreme old 
age. 
Salerno, 
1782, 


And this is the favourite reading of 
Doctor Tio-King! And that is why his 
disrespectful pupil occasionally gives him 
the nickname of Cornaro. 

I have not time to see anything else in 
this volume than Abstinentia adjicit 
vitam ; but this motto of the noble Vene- 
tian I have no intention of putting in 
practice, at least at breakfast-time. 

There is no change in the order in 
which we sit down to table. I find 
myself close to Major Noltitz, who is 
looking attentively at Faruskiar and his 
companion, placed at the extremity of the 
table. We are asking ourselves who this 
haughty Mongol can be. 

“Ah!” said I, laughing at the thought 
which crossed my mind, “ if that is "—- 

“Who?” asked the major. 

“The chief of the brigands, the famous 
Ki-Tsang.” 

“Have your joke, Monsieur Bom- 
barnac, but under your breath, I advise 
you!" 

“ You see, major, he would then be an 
interesting personage, and worth a long 
interview!” 

We enjoyed our meal as we talked. 
The breakfast was excellent, the provi- 
sions having come fresh on board at 
Askhabad and Douchak. For drink we 


had tea, and Crimean wine, and Kazan 
beer; for meat we had mutton cutlets and 
excellent preserves ; for dessert a savoury 
melon, with pears and grapes of the best 
quality. 

Afver breakfast I go to smoke my 
cigar on the platform behind the dining- 
car. Caterna almost immediately joins 
me. Evidently the estimable comedian 
has seized the opportunity to enter into 
conversation with me. 

His intelligent eyes, his smooth face, 
his cheeks accustomed to false whiskers, 
his lips accustomed to false moustaches, 
his head accustomed to wigs, red, black, 
or grey, bald or hairy, according to his 
part—everything denoted the actor made 
for the life of the boards. But he had 
such an open cheery face, such an honest 
look, so frank an attitude, that he was 
evidently a really good fellow. 

“Sir,” said he to me, “ are two French- 
men going all the way from Baku to 
Pekin without making each other's ac- 
quaintance ?” 

“ Sir,” I replied, “ when I meet a com- 
patriot "—— 

“Who is a Parisian *—— 

“ And consequently a Frenchman twice 
over,” I added. ‘“f am only too glad to 
shake hands with him! And so Mon- 
sieur Caterna ’—— 

“ You know my name ?” 

“ As you know mine, I am sure.’’ 

“Of course, Monsieur Claudius Bom- 
barnac, correspondent of the ‘Twentieth 
Century.’ ” 

“At your service, believe me.” 

“A thousand thanks, Monsieur Bom- 
barnac, and even ten thousand, as they 
say in China, whither Madame Caterna 
and I are bound.” 

“To appear at Shanghai in the French 
troupe at the Residency as "’ 

“You know all that, then?” 

“A reporter !"” 

“ Quite so.” 

“T may add, from sundry nautical 
hrases I have noticed, that you have 
een to sea.” 

“believe you, sir. Formerly coxswain 
of Admiral de Boissondy’s launch on 
board the Redoutable.” 

“Then I beg to ask why you, a 
sailor, did not go by way of the 
sea?’ 

« Ah, there it is, Monsieur Bombarnac, 
Know that Madame Caterna—who is in- 
contestably the first leading lady of the 
provinces, and there is not one to beat 
her as a waiting-maid or in a man’s part— 
cannot stand the sea. And when I heard 
of the Grand Transasiatic I said to her, 
‘Be easy, Caroline! Do not worry your- 
self about the perfidious element! We 
will cross Russia, Turkestan, and China, 
without leaving terra firma!’ And that 
pleased her, the little darling, so brave 
and so devoted, so—I am at a loss for the 
word—well, a lady who will play the 
duenna in case of need, rather than leave 


the manager in a mess! An artiste—a 
true artiste!” 

It was a pleasure to listen to Caterna: 
he was in steam, as the engineers say, 
and the only thing to do, was to let him 
blow off. Surprising as it may seem, he 
adored his wife, and I believe she was 
equally fond of him. A well-matched 
couple, evidently, from what I learnt 
from my comedian, never embarrassed, 
very wide awake, content with his lot, 
liking nothing so much as the boards,— 
above all, the provincial boards— 
where he and his wife had played in 
drama, vaudeville, comedy, operetta, 
opéra comique, opera, spectacle, panto- 
mime, happy in the entertainment which 
began at five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
ended at one o'clock in the morning, in 
the grand centres of the chief cities, in 
the saloon of the mayor, in the barn of 
the village, without boots, without patches, 
without orchestra, sometimes even with- 
out spectators—thus saving the return of 
the money—professionals fit for anything, 
no matter what. 

Asa Parisian, Caterna must have been 
the wag of the forecastle, when he was at 
sea. As clever with his hands as a con- 
juror, as quick with his feet as a rope- 
dancer, imitating with his tongue or lips 
every musical instrument of brass or wood, 
he possessed a most varied and complete 
assortment of jokes, songs, monologues 
and dialogues. This he told me with an 
immense amount of attitude and gesture, 
now here, now there, legs, arms, hands, 
and feet, all going together. I should 
never feel dull in the company of such a 
strange companion. 

“And where were you before you left 
France ?” I asked. 

“At La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, where 
Madame Caterna achieved a genuine 
success as Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin,’ which we 
played without music. But it is an inte- 
resting piece, and it was well done.” 

“You must have been a good deal about 
the world, Monsieur Caterna ?” 

“T believe you: Russia, England, both 
Americas. Ah! Monsieur Claudius’— 

He already called me Claudius— 

“Ah! Monsieur Claudius, there was 
a time when I was the idol of Buenos 
Ayres, and the pet of Rio Janeiro! Do 
not think I would tell you an untruth! 
No! I know myself. Bad at Paris, I am 
excellent in the provinces: In Paris you 
play for yourself; in the provinces you 
play for the others! And then what a 
repertory !” 

“My compliments, my dear compa- 
triot.” 

“ Taccept them, Monsieur Claudius, for 
I like my trade. What would you have? 
All the world cannot expect to be a sena- 
tor or—a special correspondent.” 

“There, that is wicked, Monsieur Ca- 
terna,”’ said I, with a laugh. 

“ No—it is the last word.” 

And while the unwearied star ran on 
in this way, stations appeared one after 
the other between the shrieks of the 
whistle—Kulka, Nisachurch, Kulla Minor, 
and others, not particularly cheerful to 
look at; then Bairam Ali at the seven 
hundred and ninety-fifth verst, and Kom- 
lan Kala at the eight hundred and fif- 
teenth. 

“ And to tell you the truth,” continued 
Caterna, “we have made a little money 
by going about from town to town, At 
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the bottom of our boxes are a few North- 
ern debentures, of which I think a good 
deal, and take much care of, and they 
have been honestly got, Monsieur Clau- 
dius. Although we live under a demo- 
cratic government, the rule of equality, 
the time is still far off when you will see 
the noble father dining beside the prefect 
at the table of the judge of appeal, and 
the singer open the ball with the prefect 
at the house of the general in chief! 
Well! We can dine, and dance among 
ourselyes’’—— : 

“And be just as happy, Monsieur Ca- 
terna.”’ 

“ Certainly no less, Monsieur Claudius,” 
replied the future premier comic of 
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“There you are, then,” said the lady, 
“and without ceremony, foot to the front 
and no prompting.” 

“ As you see, no nonsense about her, 
and the best of wives'’’—— 

“As he is the best of husbands.” 

“T believe I am, Monsieur Claudius,” 
said the man, “and why? Because I 
believe that marriage consists entirely in 
the precept to which husbands should 
alveye contra, and that is, that what the 
wife likes the husband should eat often.” 

It will be understood that it was touch- 
ing to see this honest give and take, so 
different from the dry business style of 
the two commercials who were in con- 
versation in the adjoining car. 


“ Trying to get round the world in thirty-nine days.” 


Shanghai, shaking an imaginary frill 
with the graceful ease of one of Louis 
XY.’s noblemen. 

At this point, Madame Caterna came 
up. She was in every way worthy of 
her husband, sent into the world to reply 
to him in life as in business—one of 
those genial folks, born one knows not 
where or how, but thoroughly genuine 
and good-natured. 

“T beg to introduce you to Caroline 
Caterna,” said he, in much the same tone 
as he would have introduced ime to Patti 
or Sarah Bernhardt. 

“ Having shaken hands with your hus- 
band,” said I, “I shall be happy to 
shake hands with you, Madame Caterna.” 


But here is Baron Weissschnitzerdirfer, 
wearing a travelling cap, coming out of 
the dining-car, where I imagine he has 
not spent his time consulting the time- 
table. 

“The good man of the hat trick!” said 
Caterna, after the baron went back into 
the car, without favouring us with a 
salute. 

“He is quite German enough!” said 
Madame Caterna. 

“And to think that Henry Heine 
called those people sentimental oaks,” 1 
added. 

“Then he could not have known that 
one!” said Caterna., ‘“ Oak, I admit, but 
sentimental’'—— 
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“Do you know why the baron has 
patronisel the Grand Transasiatic?”” I 
asked. 

“To eat sauerkraut at Texn!” said 
Caterna. 


“Not atall. To rival Miss Nellie Bly. 
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He is trying to get round the world in 
thirty-nine days.” 

“Thirty-nine days!” — exclaimed 
Caterna. * You should say a hundred and 
thirty-nine !’' 

And, in a voice like a husky clarionet, the 
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speaker struck up the well-known air from 
the “‘Cloches de Corneville,” 

“I thrice have been around the worl.” 
Adding, for the baron’s benefit, “He will 


not do the half.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX.—IN THE HANDS OF A FRIENDLY “ ENEMY.” 


LyosT within sound of the cannon 
which told of the bombardment of 
Tort Macon, there stood at the time of the 
civil war, an extensive plantation. It was 
one of the oldest in the State, having been 
settled in the seventeenth century by one 
Colonel Winn, who, it was said, had been 
@ conspicuous figure in the war between 
King Charles and his parliament, and had 
sought across the Atlantic a more con- 
genial clime than England under the 
dominion of the hated Cromwell, to 
whose “ Ironsides ” even Colonel Winn's 
noted regiment had more than once turned 
their backs. 

It was soon evident that the colonel 
had made up his mind to spend the 
remainder of his life in the newly settled 
country, and he therefore set about making 
himself perfectly at home. A fine house, 
the material fur which was brought out 
from England, soon sueceeded the rude 
shelter he had at first directed. Blessed 
with an ample fortune—for the much- 
despised Puritan government had treated 
the colonel better than he had expected, or 
even deserved—he soon fitted the house 
with the best that the old country could 
atiord, and hired a small army of artificers 
to coine to the new settlement, and turn 
to account the natural resources of the 
locality. Colonel Winn also stocked the 
plantation with negroes, having his pick 
at a time when free trade in that com- 
modity was encouraged ; and then, having 
-done all that could reasonably be expected 
-of him, the old Royalist gave up the 
ghost, and his eldest son reigned in his 
stead as lord of Winnmere. 

How this son lived and died, and how 
his son in turn went the way of all flesh, 
it is not necessary tc detail. In the next 
generation the astute possessor of Winn- 
mere managed to run with the hare and 
keep with the hounds in a manner that 
would have done credit to the far-famed 
Vicar of Bray. North Carolina was well 
fought over during the Revolution, and 
nothing could exceed the loyalty of Squire 
Winn to the cau:e of the king, when the 
royal arms seemed uppermost, except his 
devotion to the cause of independence 
when the Americans appeared on_ top. 
But all these things live in local tradition 
and county annals, and need no further 
elaboration here. 

The latest proprietor of Winnmere 
differed entirely from his revolutionary 
ancestor. He cared more for his opinions 
than he did for his estates or wealth, and 
being a pronounced “ States Rights” man, 
and in Northern estimation a rebel, eagerly 
led in the cause of secession. i" 

So far, however, all had gone wrong 


with him. Captured at the very opening 
of the war, as we have seen, he managed 
to escape, only to meet failure in the field. 
And now, as it became evident that the 
Federals could not be successfully with- 
stood, Colonel Winn saw before him the 
abandonment of his plantation, and the 
home of his ancestors, into the hands of 
the despised “ mudsills,” whom he had 
believed would never dare to face the 
“ Southern chivalry” in arms. 

The ghost of the first proprietor of 
Winnmere could have told him that certain 
lunatics in once Merry England had said 
the same thing of “ the base mechanicals,"” 
and had had to eat their own words, and 
found them very indigestible, at Marston 
Moor and at Naseby. 

But though one rose from the dead, he 
would have failed to convince some of the 
Southerners of the danger of despising 
one’s enemy in warfare. 

Colonel, or rather General, Winn’s wife, 
who had no opinion at variance with her 
husband, but was even more attached to 
their home, was deeply grieved over the 
turn affairs had taken ; and as she saw her 
husband preparing to depart with the few 
troops that remained of the once-confident 
defenders of New Berne, she realised 
bitterly the evil results of the war. 

A halt had been made on the plantation, 
and the resources of the house had been 
taxed to provide a meal for General 
Winn and his staff. It was a gloomy 
banquet. not rendered less so by the 
knowledge that the food-supply of the 
place had helped the Union troops im- 
mensely. Cattle, sheep, and poultry had 
alike taken to themselves wings, or had 
been assisted in their flight by enterprising 
foragers. Just how soon they would have 
to fly themselves to escape the rapid 
Federal advance, it was hard to tell; all 
the life seemed to have been beaten out 
of men an:l officers alike. No single vic- 
tory, not a single successful episode, had 
attended the Confederate arms in its 
encounter with the Union Coast Division. 

It was while this gloomy repast was in 
progress that a sergeant appeared in the 
doorway, and stood facing the general 
and his own colonel in the main room of 
the Winnmere mansion. 

The general was the first to notice the 
man standing in the door. 

“Well, sergeant, what is it?” 

“We have a prisoner, sir.” 

“A prisoner,” said Winn, with bitter 
contempt, “and what do you imagine we 
are going todo with prisoners here? Has 
he captured the camp?” 

“Severely wounded and insane; he 
seems to have wandered far, and we picked 


him up, rather than let him die in the 
swanip.”” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Winn, with a gloomy 
smile, ‘shall we visit this wounded 
prisoner of ours? We ought to treat our 
only trophy well, if only to exhibit him as 
a curiosity.” 

The other officers, who were not par- 
ticularly interested, nevertheless followed 
the general to the door, the surgeon only 
showing curiosity. A few soldiers of the 
10th North Carolina Regiment, made up 
of General Winn’s neighbours and depen- 
dants, stood by a rude litter, on which lay 
Ben Burnett, his head roughly swathed 
in a rag, torn from the lining of his own 
coat, and with one of his arms bent and 
doubled in beneath him. 

“Where did you get him, sergeant ? ” 

“ Picked him up in the swamp, about a 
mile to the rear, sir. Was as crazy as a 
loon, and half-way up to his neck in mud 
and water.” 

“ Well, take him to the hospital.” 

“Wish you could tell us where that is,”’ 
interposed the surgeon, but the sergeant 
broke in: 

“ We uns ain’t got no hospital, sir. All 
the hospital supplies were captured yester- 
day.” 

Mrs. Winn, who had followed her hus- 
band to the door, looked for a moment at 
the dirty heap on the stretcher, and then 
turned away in disgust. But she soon 
mastered that feeling as she saw the sur- 
geon take off his coat and prepare to help 
the unfortunate soldier, and promptly des- 
patched one of the old servants for some 
necessaries. 

The sergeant, to whose humanity was 
due the fact that the unfortunate boy wes 
not left to perish in the swamp, and who 
had, in fact, shamed his followers into 
carrying him to the house, said : 

“Poor fellow; he’s rather young for 
this business yet, ma'am. We uns hope 
you'll take care of him, Mis’ Winn.” 

“ Why, of course I will, sergeant,” said. 
that lady promptly. “What could I do 
less?” 

“ That's what we uns said,” replied the 
North Carolinian. ‘ We uns said to the 
fellers as didn’t want to bring him along: 
‘You uns don’t know, as we uns do, that 
Mis’ Winn ’ud blame us if we didn’t bring 
the man to her house. Them Yankees ‘ll 
never find him in the swamps,’ we uns 
said ; and so they toted him here.” 

“And here he shall be cared for, ser- 
geant, if it were only that I might keep 
the good opinion of a man so humane ss 
yourself.”” 

‘Mis’ Winn,” said the sergeant respect- 
fully, “ we uns don’ count men as enemies 


after they aro struck down, we don’t. We 
fight ‘em as long as we can, but we've 
had to own up that we're whipped, sure’s 
you’re born, Mis’ Winn. But we'll get 
ahead of them yet.” 

“I hope so, sergeant,” fervently re- 
sponded the lady. 

“Well, mater,” said the general 
cheerily, “ what's the result of your confab 
with Tom Willetts?” 

“T am going to take care of the lad, 
dear.” 

“ All rignt.”” 
kissed his wife. 

“ He’s so young-——a mere boy. 
him as he lies there.” 

“Now, by all that’s wonderful!’ The 
general stepped back from the stretcher as 
if he had seen a ghost. 

“What is it, dear?” asked his wife 
anxiously. 

“It’s fate,” groaned her husband. 
“That's the fellow that broke my head 
and arm, and captured me in Washington.” 

“What!” almost shrieked his wife. 
“ That the man! 
house.” 

“Tut, tut, little woman,” said the 
general, as he drew her nearer to him. 
“That is not like you. He only did his 
duty, as he saw it, as I should expect any 
of my sentries to do theirs, even if the one 
hurt in such duty were my son.” 

“For de Lawd, massa,” said the old 
negress, who had taken up the sponge, and 
was wiping the face of the young ser- 
geant, “he might almost be your own 
son; dat’s de livin’ picter of Massa Robert 
when he was ycung, for shuah.” 

The general and his wife stepped for- 
ward and leaned over the bier, and each 
gazed in the other's pale face, as the words 
of the old nurse fell on their ears. Then 
their thoughts turned to the housel:old 
tragedy, and the general sighed, while the 
tears stood in Mrs, Winn’s eyes, till the 
face of the wounded soldier was seen only 
through 8 mist, as the surgeon cut away 
the long dark hair that clustered in a 
disordered mass over the forehead ard 
right ear. 

“It’s an ugly wound,” he muttered. 
“Needs more care than I can give to it. 
General""—— 

“ Well,” said Winn. 

“This man should be sent to some 
hospital. I can do very little for him.” 

“Why don’t you ask for the moon?” 
answered the general irritably. “The 
only way to get him to the hospital—at 
New Berne I suppose you mean—would 
be under a flag of truce. I have no time. 
He must stay here. Hark! there is the 
boom of our guns; our rear-guard is en- 
gaged even now. We must move. The 
fellow’s friends will be here soon, and 
then— 

“A truce to this!” he exclaimed, 
“here I am, wasting time on this 
wretched Yankee boy, and my own men 
im danger! Good-bye, little mater." He 
kissed his wife tenderly, and next instant 
gave the word to one of his staff. Im- 
mediately the bugles sounded, and the 
weary troops resumed their retreat, filing 
slowly past the general and his staff, who 
started for the rear as soon as they had 
fairly moved, to where a few were en- 

Hoion tree to withstand the on-coming 


The general stooped and 
“ You know best.” 
Look at 


He shall not enter this 


ion trocps. 
It was not a serious affair. The rear 
of the Confederate force sullenly retired as 
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the Union troops came on; only a few 
shots were being fired. On the other 
hand, the Federal advance was not hardly 
pressed, for the reason that only a few 
troops sustained it. 

These were, in fact, only the major part 
of General Somerville’s brigade, which, 
intending to occupy Winton, near General 
Winn’s plantation, had started soon after 
the fall of Fort Macon. 

Therefore it happened that General 
Winn had scarcely left his home two 
hours before the Rhode Island general 
and his staff drew rein before the mansion. 
The great hall door was opened by the 
porter, a magnificent specimen of an 
African, in full livery, and he immediately 
conveyed the message to Mrs. Winn, who 
came forward to meet her very unwelcome 
guests. 

“T cannot say you are welcome, gentle- 
men,” she said, “though I thank you 
sincerely for your courtesy that makes a 
request where you have the power to com- 
mand. I can only say that all the house 
offers is yours, and shall be put aot your 
service, only asking the privacy of my own 
family to be respected.” 

General Somerville was not the man to 
make the course of life more rough than 
he could help for a lady. By all the rules 
of war, the house, the home of an ofticer 
high in the service of the Confederacy, 
and of a leader in the Secession movement, 
was at his mercy. But both by his own 
nature and the character of the govern- 
ment he represented, he had the power 
and will to secure the home from moles- 
tation, and the innocent, or at least non- 
combatant inmates, from as much annoy- 
ance as possible. 

His manner to Mrs. Winn, therefore, 
was as deferential as if he were an ordinary 
traveller bespeaking the abundant hospi- 
tality that was always the pleasant rule 
of the South. He assured her that the 
occupation of the house —which would be 
only for a few days at the most—should 
be attended with as little trouble as pos- 
sible, adding, not without a smile, that she 
could be assured of the good conduct of 
his men, whose behaviour was irreproach- 
able, save, perhaps, in the matter of 
chickens and young pigs. 

.Mrs. Winn’s face wore a more cheerful 
smile than it had borne for many a day. 

“T surrender the chickens uncondition- 
ally, general,” she said; “I fear, though, 
that the loss will not be so much mine as 
that of my people, around whose quarters 
most of the poultry is raised.” 

Then in a more serious tone she said : 

“T am glad toa certain extent—you 
will pardon me, I am sure—” 

The Union general bowed— 

“Glad that you came. One of your 
men was brought here to-day a prisoner, 
and severely wounded. We have no 
surgeon but the one of my husband’s 
staff, and he needs assistance. May I— 
excuse me if I ask too much—may I hope 
he will not be detained as your prisoner, 
because he stayed behind for your man?” 

“ The person of a doctor is sacred, when 
in the discharge of his duties, Mrs. Winn ; 
of his release you may be assured. But 
who is the man?” 

“Man! a mere boy, I should have 
said,” replied the lady of the house. 
“Come with me, and you shall see him.” 

She led the way fo a chamber wherein 
Ben had been placed. 
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The lad lay on a small cot, and the 
Confederate doctor was busy, with the 
assistance of the old nurse, in attending 
to the injury of the boy’s rizht arm. 

He was unconscious, and had lost so 
much blood that the face was deadly pale. 
‘The forehead was closely bandaged, and 
the white cloth was scarcely more 
blanched than the features, and stood in 
marked contrast to the black hair. 

Mrs. Winn's expressive eyes spoke of 
the pity that stirred in her breast, but she 
was astonished at the emotion of the 
Union officer, who bent over the boy, and 
kissed the cold lips, while his eyes were 
moist with tears. 

“ My poor boy, my dear Ben! Madam,” 
he said, turning abruptly to the lady. 
“T loved him as one of my own; how can 
I tell his people?” 

Mrs. Winn's ready sympathy leaped 
out in response to the soldier’s feeling 
tribute, and she said: 

“Is he a relative of yours?” 

“No; but one of a friend’s household-- 
an adopted son; his own father and 
mother are not known.” 

Aunt 'Phemia—it may be necessary 
to state that the aged nurse was named 
Euphemia, but that no one could remem- 
ber it, and she was always 'Phemia— 
glanced up at the Union officer as he 
spoke. The look was noticed by Mrs. 
Winn, across whose mind came Aunt 
*Phemia’s remark as to the likeness. She 
was fast reverting to her own household 
sorrow, when the voice of the Union 
general recalled her to her present sur- 
roundings. 

“Doctor, what are his chances ?” 

“Very slim, sir,” replied the Southern 
doctor. “If you will kindly allow your 
own surgeon to help me out, I shall be 
glad.” 

“Of course,” assented Somerville rea- 
dily. “You understand he necessarily 
takes charge here, and that you are at 
liberty to join your friends as soon as the 
passes are made out. Perhaps you would 
prefer to consult with our surgeon first ?"” 

“ T should indeed like to do so.” 

The result of the examination of the 
two surgeons was the prompt exclusion of 
all save Aunt 'Phemia from the room for 
half an hour. 

Then Dr. Rodman, of the Coast Division, 
bade farewell to his brother practitioner, 
and sought the quarters of the general, 
who had anxiously awaited his coming. 

“T can give you a chance, general,” 
he said. “The boy may recover. He 
has a good constitution on his side, but 
he will have a hard siege.” 

“If we retire from this place ? ’”»—— 

“We must remain, if you care for his 
life.” 

“T do care for his life,” said Somer- 
ville gravely. ‘I hope I shall never be 
other than careful of the lives which are 
in a measure placed in my keeping. But 
for this lad, the pride of my old friend, 
and one whom I have learned to love for 
himself, I have an especial anxiety. This 
may not be very warlike, but we are not 
seasoned veterans yet, and scarcely used 
to holding lives cheap.” 

“Thet will all come in time,” said 
Rodman dryly. “It's astonishing how 
quickly one gets accustomed to a big 
butcher's bill. But this is an interesting 
case in itself; I should like the care of it, 
anyhow, and hope we shall not be com. 
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pelled to move for three or four 
weeks.” 

“Of course, Rodman, you appreciate 
our present position here as little more 
than a halt. Much as I like—love—the 
lad, his is but one life where all are in 


danger. I may leave a few men here, 


easily finding an excuse in the character 
of the owner of the plantation, and so 
meet the difficulty ’»—— 

He was interrupted by a knock at the 
Rodman opened it to admit Aunt 


door. 


*Phemia, whom he had left in attendance 
on the boy. 

“Which of you is Massa Somerville ?” 
she asked. 

“T am,” said the general rising. 

“Foh der good Lawd’s sake hurry den; 
der boy is a asking for you.” 

“Come, Rodman,” said Somerville 
eagerly. But the doctor had anticipated 
him. He was on his way before the 
general had started. 

They hurried to the room occupied by 
Ben Burnett. He was lying on his back, 
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and talking in a low, monotonous, and 
strangely childish voice. 

Aunt ’Phemia dropped down by the 
side of the bed, as if she wanted to get 
close to the sound of his voice, and she 
took the boy’s white hand in her own 
black one. Then she held her other hand 
up, as if enjoining silence, as the boy said 
dreamily : 

“Don't talk too loud, Tom—Tom’s 
your name, ain't it? Ain't got no other ? 
Funny! Thought you was Tom Winn, 
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who'd run all the way from North Caro- 
lina, you know, Tom —Tom?—Tom 
what ?”—the voice rose to a shrill 
querulous tone. 

“This must be stopped,” said Rodman. 
“Tl give him a sedative.” But he was 
checked by Aunt Euphemia, and they 
listened again. 

“ Tom—what did you say—Tom Winn? 
—the massa’s name? Well, Tom Winn, 
I've got you safe out of old Somerville’s 
clutches, and you're safe booked for Canada, 
to be free under thé grand old British 

(To be continued.) 


flag grandfather talks so much about. 
Never mind the marshal. Keep still and 
quiet under the cabbages. We'll beat ‘em 
yet, Tom! Why, he’s safe in Canada! 
They can’t get Tom Winn back from 
under that flag! Hurrah! Why, you 
used to be Colonel Winn’s slave, and now 
you're a man!" 

“O bress der Lawd, my boy is safe in 
Canada, and a free man! Hallelujah! 
Praise der Lawd! Bress His holy name!’” 
screamed Aunt ‘Phemia. ‘Don’t you 
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‘Halfway up to his neck in mud and water.”” 


hear der tidings ob great joy? Dis is der 
little Yankee boy dat helped my boy Tom 
to freedom. Glory! Glory!” 

The old nurse was eagerly kissing the 
white hand of the boy. 

“We nebber knew for shuah dat Tom 
had got to der land ob liberty. But he 
did, and dis is der boy dat helped him to 
it. Oh, may der good Lawd send some 
ob der peace into your heart as you hab 
put into mine. Der Lawd lift up der 
light ob His countenance and gib you 
peace and helf, my deah, deah boy!” 
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CHAPTER IX.—WHAT THEY SAW AMONG THE ROCKS. 


A’ this startling news, Digby dropped 

his sketch and seized the paper, 
hardly able to believe as yet that the 
formidable bandit who had filled their 
thoughts so long was really gone at last. 

But the narrative was convincingly 
clear. Some Moorish goatherds had 
found half-buried in the sand, a few miles 
inland from Ceuta, a human skeleton, 
around which still clung (all torn and 
ripped by the beaks of the desert vultures) 
the rags of a convict dress. Sanchez had 
tried to escape in that direction—and had 
perished in the attempt! 

Filled with the importance of this great 
news, the four boys hurried off to impart 
it to Mr. Cameron, and were greatly 
surprised—and somewhat chagrined as 
well—to find that he seemed very little 
elated by the tidings. 

“ Why, I should have thought you'd be 
glad to be rid of him!” said Edwards, 
with an injured air. 

“So I shall, when I am rid of him,” 
answered the photographer, so signifi- 
cantly that O'Neill exclaimed in amaze- 
ment: 

“Why, are you afraid of his ghost 
haunting you?” . 

“T can’t be that,” said Cameron, “ for 
I don’t believe he’s dead !"” 

“ What?” cried Cuthbert Hammersley, 
staring, ‘‘not when they've found his 
body?” 

“They've found a body, but who can 
be sure that it’s his? It is not very 
likely, indeed, that two convicts should 
escape at the same time, and both go in 
the same direction ; but still it is pos- 
sible.” 

The boys looked blankly at each other. 
Had they, after all, been congratulating 
themselves too soon ? 

“T see you think me fanciful,” resumed 
Cameron, with a grim smile, “and I only 
wish I could think so myself; but, even 
in the face of such proofs as these, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that this 
man is really dead. In fact, not merely 
am I convinced that he is still alive, but 
I feel certain (though I could not tell you 
why if you asked me) that he and I will 
meet before long.” 

The gloomy emphasis with which the 
last words were uttered, coming as it did 
from a man whose courage and coolness 
were proverbial through all England, 
awed even the reckless schoolboys, who 
slunk away to discuss this new aspect of 
the question, and to assent unanimously 
to Cuthbert Hammersley’s remark that 
such @ piece of perverseness was “ just 
like these thick-headed Spanish duffers, 
who haven't even the sense to know when 
they’re dead!” 

But our friends soon had something else 
to think of; for on the following day the 
weather cleared again once for all, and 
their enjoyment of this island paradise 
began in earnest. The early swims which 
the rain had suspended were at once 
resumed, and thoroughly these practised 


athletes enjoyed them. How jolly it was 
to sally forth in the glorious freshness of 
early morning, plunge into the cool, 
sparkling sea, vault upon the foamy crest 
of one of the huge “rollers” that came 
thundering in unceasingly, and be whirled 
landward with the rush of an express 
train, to be flung at length far up on to 
the flat, sandy beach, and scramble up 
again, dripping, gasping, and laughing, 
to dash in once more and repeat the 
performance as long as breath and 
strength held out! 

Then their marches over the surround- 
ing hills—what famous fun they were! 
Now clawing their way up some steep 
crumbling incline, with the loose stones 
rattling down at every step like hail—now 
plunging headlong into the depths of one 
of those dark rocky gorges which cleft the 
hills in every direction, where the rounded 
boulders and polished pebbles showed 
that this gully had once been the bed of 
a raging torrent—then picking their way 
over a narrow, slippery path along the 
brink of a precipice, or sitting down for 
an instant on the brow of a bold ridge to 
admire the glorious panorama below—up 
and off again the next moment, scaring 
the circling vultures overhead with their 
shouts and laughter, or hallooing a passing 
salutation in very doubtful Spanish to 
some wizened old native goatherd, whose 
leathery visage puckered itself into a grin 
of wondering amusement as he watched 
the four young madcaps dash past, reeking 
with heat, and grimed with dust from 
head to foot. 

But these rambles were chicfly interest- 
ing to our friends (who, like true boys, 
had “ Don Quixote ’ at their finger-ends) 
from the fact that this secluded spot— 
which busy, bustling, practical England 
had only just begun to disturb—had 
preserved as ina mould the daily life of 
Spain three centuries ago; and that what 
they saw around them was just what 
Cervantes himself must have seen, in the 
days before the Spanish Armada, every 
time he went out of doors. The thin, 
worn-looking village priest in his long, 
black, threadbare cassock, the stately old 
Seiior enjoying his cigar and his glass of 
Spanish wine beneath the embowering 
orange-trees of his garden, the circle of 
barefooted lasses gossiping around the 
well with their earthen pitchers poised on 
their shapely heads, the swarthy, hand- 
some, brigand-like arriero (carrier) 
marching behind his laden mules with 
the springy stride of a born mountaineer, 
the olive-cheeked boy of Murillo’s pictures 
munching his banana in the shade of the 
clustering palm-trees, the gay young 
cavalier, in smart silver-buttoned jacket 
and knee-high boots, prancing along the 
road on his well-groomed horse, the 
tattered goatherd with his broad hat 
slouched over his hardy, sun-browned 
face, the sturdy peasant-woman setting 
down her heavy fruit-basket to bow and 
tell her beads before a rude image of the 


Virgin in a niche of some wayside church, 
the gaunt wolfish dog prowling in quest 
of food, the lumbering coach jolting and 
rumbling along the dusty street, the dark- 
eyed beauty, with her bluck lace mantilla 
drawn coquettishly over her glossy hair, 
peeping shyly through her lattice as the 
twang of her admirer’s guitar begins to 
echo from below,—all were so thoroughly 
characteristic of the age which produced 
Don Quixote, that the boys would hardly 
have been surprised to see the famous 
knight-errant himself come shambling 
along the brow of the nearest ridge on 
his rawboned steed, with Sancho’s broad 
face grinning behind him. 

And when they had. had enough of 
tramping and scrambling—for at midday 
the heat was sometimes overpowering 
on those parched, bare, unsheltered hills, 
where nothing grew save clumps of thorn- 
scrub a few inches high, and where even 
the hardy English boys were often forced 
to take refugo behind the heaped-up 
stones piled by the goatherds to protect 
them in their dreary night-watches from 
the fierce blast of the mountain wind— 
Digby O'Neill hired one of those rickety 
four-wheeled clothes-baskets which pass 
for carriages in Grand Canary, and took 
them for a long drive into the interior of 
the island. 

Here they found more than enough to 
look at. Magnificent Spanish chestnuts, 
beneath whose spreading boughs a whole 
caravan might have found shelter, cast 
their cool protecting shadow across the 
whole breadth of the hot, white, dusty 
high-road. Dainty little waterfalls came 
bounding from rock to rock in an endless 
succession of glittering leaps, to vanish at 
last beneath the black, tunnel-like arch- 
way of a newly built bridge far below. A 
sudden turn of the road brought them ont 
from between two wide, level stretches of 
tilled land on to the very brink of a 
mighty precipice, along which they 
rattled at full speed, so close to the edge 
that a single lurch would have sufficed to 
send them flying headlong down on to 
the thatched roofs of the tiny cottages 
that lay strewn like toys more than two 
hundred feet below them. 

A little farther on, two native plough- 
men who had just come to the end of 
their ground were seen to halt suddenly, 
deliberately shoulder the rude wooden 
ploughs, scantily tipped with iron, which 
they had just been using, and march off 
to the next field, the horses following. 
Beneath them, as they turned, lay four or 
five tiny green patches of springing corn, 
one below the other, on the successive 
ledges of the terraced rock, the whole 
effect being precisely that of a vast stair 
carpeted with green baize. High over 
their heads, on the left, started gauntly up 
against the sky, all alone, a dark, rocky 
bluff, on the flat top of which stood 
perched, like tea-cups ranged along a 
table, the small white cottages of a tiny 
hamlet. To the right, planted on the very 
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edge of a frowning cliff more than sixty feet 
high, towered the massive grey wall of an 
ancient church, built ere the Moors were 
expelled from Spain, and evidently meant 
to withstand other than spiritual enemies 
in thos grim days when a man's own 
hand and sword were his sole guarantee 
for life, limb, and property. In the back- 
groun of the picture loomed spectrally 
through hovering mist a sombre proces- 
sion of craggy hills, whose bare, dark- 
grey sides were scarred with deep, narrow 
glens, and stony torrent-beds, and gloomy 
clefts of black volcanic rock, once lapping 
and quivering with davouring flames, but 
now blasted into the blackness of eternal 
desolation, 

But of all these excursions the most 
memorable was their seven miles’ drive 
out to Teldé—once an _ independent 
Guanche kingdom —where a charming 
little Spanish town lies cradled in clust- 
ering leaves amid the honeycombed 
cliffs from which the stalwart cave-men 
of the sixteenth century poured forth to 
meet the attack of the “ thunder-bearing 
strangers.” 

First came a long zigzag through the 
narrow, uneven, ill-odorous lanes of Las 
Palmas itself, which moved Norman 
O'Neill to remark—holding his nose tight 
as he did so—that there could be no mis- 
take now about “a hundred scents making 
one dolor.” From this maze of bad 
pavements and worse smells they emerged 
at length ugon a broad and well-beaten 
road, running between the beach and the 
hills that overlooked it. But the sea 
gradually closed in upon it on the one 
side, and the cliffs on the other, till at 
length our travellers found themselves 
shut in between a line of foaming breakers 
and the vast perpendicular wall of stern 
grey rock that rose nearly a hundred feet 
above their heads. 

Not a few of the projecting crags over 
head seemed actually toppling to crush 
the daring passers-by, and their threaten- 
ing aspect was made even more unplea- 
santly suggestive by the silent evidence of 
the ponderous boulders that had already 
fallen from above, and now lined the road 
for many yards together. 

“TI shouldn't much care to come this 
way in a high wind,” cried Edwards, with 
@ meaning glance at the mighty masses 
of loose rock suspended above his head ; 
“for if one of those big ’uns were to come 
down at the wrong time, it would just 
spread one out like butter ! 

Scarcely had the Harrovian spoken, 
when a strange crunching sound, not 
unlike the noise made by the breaking 
crust of a snowdrift, was suddenly heard 
right above them. 

The sound, which only startled and 
puzzled the human hearers, had evidently 
a terrible significance for the horses, for 
they instantly mide a frantic plunge, and 
darted forward like an arrow. It was 
well that they did so, for just then a huge 
mass of rock, large enough to have crushed 
them all at once, broke away from the 
upper part of the overhanging cliff, and 
fell with a deafening crash right upon the 
very spot where the carriage had been a 
moment before ! 

But there was no time either to shudder 
at their peril, or to rejoice over their 
escape; for now the maddened beasts 
broke loose from all control, and tore 
away along the road at a pace which, 
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with a sea-lashed precipice on one side 
and a row of jagged rock-points on the 
other, meant little less than certain death. 

Suddenly the black mouth of a tunnel 
yawned before them, and in another 
instant they were in utter darkness; but 
the frenzied horses dashed headlong on- 
ward through the blackness with unabated 
speed, and a few seconds later they burst 
from the gloomy passage (not without 
more than one hair’s-breadth escape from 
@ fatal collision with the unseen walls of 
rock) and found themselves on the very 
brink of a precipice, at the foot of which 
the waves were thundering in vast spouts 
of foam, against huge, black, jagged 
boulders, while right in front, as if to bar 
their way, towered a mighty wall of black 
voleanic cliff, round the base of which the 
highway made a sharp turn to the right. 

Dazzled by this sudden bursting from 
rayless darkness to glaring light, and 
doubly maddened by the deafening roar 
of the breakers, the furious horses shied 
at this new obstacle, became entangled 
with each other, and in a moment more 
were plunging and struggling wildly on 
the very brink of the abyss ! 

The driver—who was little more than 
a boy. and evidently quite new to his 
work—now lost his head altogether, and 
clung helplessly to his perch, exhausting 
himself in incoherent appeals to all the 
saints he could think of. The carriage 
tottered on the fatal brink, and another 
instant would have seen the whole band 
hurled headlong to destruction, when 
Digby O'Neill (who was seated on the 
box) sprang to the ground, and, rushing 
to the horses’ heads at the imminent risk 
of his life, dragged them round by main 
force away from the precipice. Then, 
when they were no longer confronted by 
the object of their terror, he stroked and 
soothed them, and gradually succeeded in 
calming them down. 

“Near shave, that!” said Markham 
Edwards, drawing a long breath. 

“ Well done, old boy ! you did that first- 
rate!" cried Norman O'Neill, clapping 
his brother on the shoulder; “ pluckiest 
thing I ever saw, ‘pon my word! But if 
we're ever to get to Teldé, I fancy you'll 
have to drive us there yourself, for this 
Spanish muff is no more good than a. 
post !"" 

“TI don’t think we'll have any more 
trouble now,” answered Digby quietly. 
“The horses are too much used-up to bolt 
again, and this is the only really dan- 
gerous place in the whole road. Vamos, 
cochero !"" 

And on they went once more, too fully 
occupied with their recent peril to admire 
as it deserved the charming little sheltered 
bay just below them, in the clear, smooth 
water of which Tennyson’s mermaid 
might have dressed her golden hair as 
in a mirror. 

As Digby O’Neill had foretold, the 
horses went quietly enough all the rest 
of the way, and our friends were able to 
admire at their leisure one of the finest 
landscapes in the whole island. Now 
they were skirting the base of a giant 
rampart of black, charred rock, blasted by 
volcanic fires in that dim period ages ago, 
when man himself was not, and looking 
doubly grim from its weird contrast with 
the bright semi-tropical foliage around it. 
Now they crowned a bold ridge, and saw 
miles of green plantations, and dainty 


gardens, and glossy orange-groves, out- 
spread below them like a map. Presently 
they found themselves jolting and bump- 
ing past the half-dozen queer little 
nest-like houses of a native village, pur- 
sued by a mob of yelling children with no 
particular clothing save a suit of dust with 
@ cap to match, who kept screeching with 
the full power of their lungs, “ Quarttto, 
scior!” (a farthing, sir), which Digby 
O'Neill gravely declared to be the first 
words that every Canary infant utters on 
acquiring the power of speech. 

At length they rattled down a long, 
sloping hill into the dainty little toy town 
at its foot; and, just as they reached it, 
the tiny box-shaped stage-coach from Las 
Palmas drew up in front of the principal 
inn, crammed to the very door with pas- 
sengers, who, reeking with perspiration, 
half-choked with dust, and cramped to- 
gether like herrings in a barrel, were 
trying hard (but quite in vain) to look as 
if they enjoyed it. 

“Those fellows will never be able to 
get out when the door's opened,” said 
Cuthbert Hammersley ; “they'll have to 
pick them out with a fork, eame as you 
do pickles out of a bottle.” 

Our boys inspected at their leisure all 
the features of the town—the miniature 
cathedral, the queer little public pro- 
menade with its low wooden seats and 
its motley crowd of loungers, the flat- 
roofed houses, the high white walls with 
the glossy leaves of countless orange-trees 
peering above them, the steep, winding, 
“ cobble-stoned””’ streets, and the bridge 
of many arches spanning a river with not 
a drop of water in it,—and drove home 
in the cool of the evening comfortably 
enough. But as they swept through 
the garden-gate of the hotel, Edwards 
muttered to his comrades : 

“Tell you what, old fellows, I've had 
just about enough of the sort of fun we 
ad to-day. If we'd been tramping on 
our feet, in decent English style, we 
shouldn't have got into that mess at all. 
No more horses and carriages for me, 
thank ieee child goes on foot after 
this!” 

“ Same here,” chorused his three chums 
‘with one voice. 

And on the following morning—which 
was even finer, if possible, than the one 
before it—Cuthbert Hammersley said to 
his neighbour at table, Waldron Cameron, 
who had come over to breakfast with the 
general: 

“ Mr. Cameron, we're thinking of walk- 
ing up to the lighthouse at La Luz. I 
suppose it isn’t a very big job?” 

“It isn’t if you have the sense to stick 
to the road,” answered the photographer 
smilingly, “instead of being fool enough 
to try a short cut, as I did.” 

“And I suppose your short cut turned 
out a long one, as usual,” suggested 
Cuthbert. 

“Indeed it did. You see, the last time 
I was here, some friends of mine who 
lived down at the port, close to the foot 
of the lighthouse hill, got up a picnic, 
and selected for it, as a nice easy place 
to get to, the lighthouse itself! I didn’t 
much relish the idea of being cramped up 
for two hours or more in the trap that 
had been hired for us—a long covered 
carriage with open sides, very much like 
the skeleton of a starved omnibus—and 
8o, a little before the expedition started 


(the ladies in the carriage and the gentle- 
men on horses and donkeys) I set off on 
foot to take a short cut across country all 
by myself. 

“ Starting for a picnic’s a good deal like 
setting off upon a journey. In the first 
place, you never by any chance get away 
at the appointed time. In the second, 
you are invariably haunted by a harrow- 
ing conviction of. having left behind half 
a dozen things of vital importance. 
Thirdly, just as the first bustle subsides, 
and you think all is going right, some- 
thing is sure to go wrong. So it was with 
this precious picnic; and when I saw 
from a distance the caravan brought to a 
sudden halt, only a few minutes after it 
had started, by some mishap to the 
harness, I plumed myself more than ever 
on having had the sense to go afoot. 

“But when a man laughs at other 
people’s misfortunes, he ought to be very 
certain of never coming to grief himself. 
You remember the Nevada miners, who, 
having hung the wrong man by mistake, 
said to his widow, “ Well, you've got the 
laugh of us this time, anyhow!” These 
people over whom I was crowing were to 
have the laugh of me before long, for you 
might as well try to walk quickly on a 
heap of broken glass as over a mass of 
jeaned volcanic cinders as big as cannon- 

alls, such as I had to cross. I had seen 
already in Iceland and the Cape Verde 
Isles what sort of footing you get where 
@ volcano has acted as Paving Com- 
missioner; but Iceland and the Cape 
Verde Isles put together wouldn’t match 
the surface of the slopes of La Luz, which 
looks as if it had been laid down by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, and smoothed out 
by the earthquake of Lisbon. In fact, ima- 
gine fifty thousand dust-carts upset over 
an area as large as Hyde Park, and you'll 
have some notion what a charming walk 
I had, and how thoroughly I enjoyed it.” 

“ And is that the sort of thing that we 
are going to have?” cried Edwards, 
whose face had lengthened considerably 
during this recital. 

“Not if you stick to the road,” replied 
Cameron, smiling at his dismay. 

“T will stick to it like cobbler's wax, 
then,” said the Harrovian ; “ but how did 
you get on after that ?”” 

“Well, strictly speaking, I didn’t get 
on at all; and, worse still, the slope over 
which I was struggling was in full view 
of the high-road, so that the rest of the 
party (who had started again by this 
time) could contemplate my sufferings 
while sitting at ease in their carriage!" 

“T should have gone stark mad, if it 
had been me,” cried Cuthbert. 

“Well, I really wasn’t far off it. I 
used to think that the most patient man 
in the world must have been that Cali- 
fornian who, when his new coat and hat 
were deluged with grease by.a Chinaman 
who was frying bacon at an upper window 
in San Francisco, calmly observed that it 
must surely be time for him to die, for 
he had “just received extreme unction 
from a San Franciscan friar.” But I 
think even his patience would have given 
way if he had found himself (as J did) 
struggling beneath an African sun over 
a seemingly endless wilderness of loose 
stones, with sharp edges, which bruised 
his feet and tore his boots at every step, 
while the comrades whom he had fondly 
hoped to distance, drove comfortably past 
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him on a beaten road only a few hundred 
yards off, eyeing him with looks of 
mingled pity and contempt.” 

“What, did they catch you up after 
all ?”’ exclaimed Norman O'Neill. “ What 
a, horrid sell!” 

“Ay, and that wasn’t the worst of it 
either. It seems to be a law of nature in 
Grand Canary, that, go to the loneliest 
place you will, you are bound to meet a 
dog who considers it his snission in 
life to bark at you as long as you're in 
sight, and very often a good deal longer. 
Byron has told us that “ "Tis sweet to hear 
the watch-dog’s honest bark; but when 
there seems every chance of his honest 
bark being supplemented by his equally 
honest bite, the sweetness is not quite 
so apparent. And so, just as I got 
to the foot of the hill (still hoping to get 
ahead of the carriage by going straight 
up the steep seaward face), the inevitable 
dog—a huge, gaunt, mangy brute, with a 
hide so like a worn-out hair trunk that I 
half expected to see some one’s initials in 
brass nails on his back—rushed out of a 
small hut, and flew at me like a reviewer.” 

“My bark is on the sea,” chuckled 
O'Neill. 

“T wish it was—and you in it—if you're 
going on like that,” growled Edwards. 

“One pale gleam of comfort came to 
me for a moment,” continued Cameron, 
“when a tall man came out in his turn, 
and began shying big stones at thedog with 
a briskness suggestive of long practice; 
but when I saw the beast slink off neither 
Killed nor maimed, I sank into despon- 
dency once more. 

“And then followed a half-hour’s 
struggle up the steep, stony, crumbling 
hillside in the full blaze of the sun, slip- 
ping two steps back for one forward, 

ruising my hands and feet, and smearing 
myself with the black dust till I looked 
like a lunatic sweep. At last, just asI was 
beginning to wonder whether the hill, like 
that of the Irish legend, ‘was so high 
that it had no top,’ I reached the 
summit, and found (with what satisfaction 
I need not say) that the whole party had 
arrived before me, and were watching my 
progress, or rather my want of it, with the 
deep and heartfelt enjoyment of children 
at a circus.” 

“Well, I'm sure you've given us fair 
warning, Mr. Cameron,” laughed Cuthbert 
Hammersley, “and if we try any short 
cuts after this, we shall deserve all we 

2” 

Aa: in fact, our four friends, heroically 
resisting their natural impulse to strike 
off into the black stony desert on either 
side of their long, dusty, winding road, 
scrupulously followed every one of its zig- 
zags, till they found themselves on the 
crest of the lighthouse hill, 800 feet above 
the sea, with the whole breadth of Las 
Palmas Bay outspread below them on 
one side, and the great Atlantic stretchin 
smooth and bright as far as eye could 
reach on the other. 

In climbing a mountain for the first 
time, it is always difficult to guess what 
one may find at the top. Beside the 
crater of Mount Hecla, in Iceland, I 
found a tattered newspaper with a ham- 
sandwich in it; and on the top of the 
Sugarloaf Mountain at Rio de Janeiro I 
found myself in the midst of a swarm of 
ferocious black ants, who greeted me with 
a devouring affection which showed that 
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they considered me a blood-relaticn in 
every sense of the word. When our four 
pedestrians came shouting up to the light- 
house on the crest of La Luz, they were 
suddenly confronted by a full-grown 
camel of the genuine African type, with 
the huge overhanging eyebrow, long pipe- 
like neck, gaunt ungainly body, and ill- 
shaped, sprawling legs, made familiar 
to them all by Waldron Cameron's tales 
of the Sahara and the grim deserts of 
Tartary. 

Though all four of the boys had already 
seen the “ship of the desert " more than 
once through the bars of a menagerie, 
this was their first meeting with it “out 
on the loose;" and to them a creature 
so invariably associated with flat, sandy 
plains seemed as much out of place on 
this rocky hilltop as a whale on the 
summit of Mont Blanc. But the kegs 
with which its mountainous back was 
laden showed that, even in this new sphere 
of action, the ‘‘ Djemel ” was still exer- 
cising its traditional functions as a water- 
carrier. 

“Don’t go too near him,” said Cuthbert 
warningly. ‘You remember how Mr. 
Cameron told us that the ‘ patient camel ' 
is really as vicious and ill-tempered a 
brute as there is, and that, when he was 
in Central Asia, the Cossacks showed 
him one that had ‘killed two men and 
made the best of a third,’ whatever that 
might mean.” 

“ Made the worst of him, I should have 
said,” rejoined Edwards. ‘“ But come-— 
it’s about time to be having lunch; let’s 
sit down here in the shade of the light- 
house and peg away.” 

They did co, and then, having admired 
the view to their hearts’ content, were 
just beginning to think of starting back 
again, when Norman O'Neill called out : 

“T say, here’s a path leading down the 
seaward face of the hill, and I know 
there is a way of getting round by the 
other side. Let's try it; it’ll be better 
fun than doing that bothering old dusty 
road all over again, anyhow.” 

The others agreed at once, and down 
they went, shouting and laughing till 
every cleft and hollow rang again; for 
no foreboding warned them of what was 
to come. 

They had already scrambled more than 
half-way down the hillside, and the 
thunder of the waves below was growing 
plainer and plainer every moment, when 
Cuthbert Hammersley (who was foremost, 
as usual) came to a sudden halt and 
said : 

“Tell you what—I've heard that there 
are some of those caves somewhere 
hereabouts that these Guanche fellows 
used to live in. Let's look about and see 
if we can find one; it would be rather 
fun to unearth a whole lot of native 
‘curios’ all by ourselves.” 

“ Good idea!" cried O'Neill: “I know 
my brother would be jolly glad to get 
hold of anything of that sort as an illus- 
tration for that book of his, and Mr. 
Cameron could photograph it for him 
first-rate. Let’s scatter a bit among the 
rocks, and whoever sights a cave first, 
sing out !”” 

They “scattered” accordingly, and, a 
few minutes later, a shout was heard from 
Sandy M‘Laren, who, when the others 
hurried to the spot, was found standing 
before a low, dark opening in the face of 
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the cliff, so exactly like an old Norman 
gateway that it was hard to believe it 
purely natural, especially as one side of 
the cave-mouth was flanked by a long 
projecting rib or parapet of rock, about five 
feet high, and as perfectly smooth and even 
as if wrought with hammer and chisel. 

“JT say! this would be rather an 
awkward place to storm, if the fellows 
inside had any notion of showing fight,” 
cried Edwards, peering curiously into the 
black, narrow cleft. “Those Spaniards 
must have had tough work of it, and no 
mistake !"” 

“Oh, they didn’t bother to storm ’em. 
bless you!” said O'Neill, who had learned 
a good deal about the extinct race from 
his brother. “They just lit a big fire at 
the mouth, and then the smoke either drove 
the cave-folks out or else choked ‘em 
outright!" 

“And lots of women and children 
among them, of course,” growled the 
Harrovian wrathfully. “What brutes 
those fellows must have been!” } 

“Canny noo, lads—canny!" cried 
Sandy warningly, as he led the way into 
the dark cavern, which seemed all the 
blacker from its weird contrast with the 
blinding glare outside. “ ‘Tak’ heed that 
ye dinna fa’ into some hole. I’m think- 


M™= monkeys! Our artist is evidently 

il partial to the creatures, for he has de- 
picted no less than thirteen different kinds of 
them in the admirable plate that accompanies 
the present article. Well, I have already 
mentioned seven in a previous paper—namely, 
the two Capuchins (1 and 2), the Callithrix 

*(4), the Diana (6), the Bonnet (7), the 
Marmoset (9), the common Macaque (12), and 
the Sooty Mangabey (13). to all of which I 
need not now further allude. There remain 
therefore five species more to he considered, 
some of which may be dismissed ina very few 
words, but some will require a more detailed 
account. 

Of the former the Spider monkey (3) is not 
very likely to fall into the hands of the ave- 
rage reader of the “ B.O.P.,”” which, perhaps, 
is to be regretted, for it isa rather nice animal 
—for a monkey. It is a native of South 
America, and is remarkable for the extreme 
length of its arms, which are as thin as they 
are long, and by their tenuity have gained 
for their possessor the name by which it is 
generally known in this country. A native 
of the warmest latitudes, it is very impatient 
of cold, and the few specimens of the species 
that have reached our shores alive have not 
long survived the rigour of the climate, which, 
as I said before, is a pity, for it is an amus- 
ing creature, comparatively harmless, and 
rather disposed to be friendly, not to say 
affectionate, with its keeper. A very pretty 
account of a tame Spider monkey may be read 
in Wood’s “ Natural History,” but, amusing 
though the biography undoubtedly is, it is 
much too long for quotation in these pages. 

The White-nosed monkey (5) Idon’t happen 
to know very much about, except that it is 
a native of Western Africa and by no means 
uncommon, no fewer than nineteen speci- 
luens of the species having been exhibited at 

‘ “Zoo” since 1864. A glance at the 
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in’ ye wadna like to bide here a'thegither, 
and be discovert thoosands o’years hence, 
in the chairacter of gude oreeginal speci- 
mens o’ fossil man!” 

At first they could see nothing what- 
ever; but as their eyes became used to 
the gloom, they began to distinguish 
various rude figures painted on the rocky 
walls. Some were mere daubings in red 
clay; but there were others of a more 
elaborate kind, which showed a power of 
execution decidedly above the average 
level of ordinary savages. 

O'Neill, having examined them closely, 
declared, on his brother's authority, that 
these paintings were of a kind that 
marked the burial-place of a chief; and 
the excited lads pressed eagerly forward 
into the cavern (which grew wider and 
higher as they advanced), to pursue their 
search. 

But they were doomed to a sore dis- 
appointment. At the far end of the cave. 
they stumbled suddenly over a mound of 
loose, crumbling earth, evidently thrown 
up from a deep trench just beyond it, 
which, while it proved conclusively that 
some prize worth taking had been there, 
showed at the same time that some one 
else had been beforehand with them in 
finding it. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME BOYS’ PETS. 


By W. T. GREENE, M.A, M.D. 
PART I. 


plate reveals a somewhat peculiarly marked 
animal pecping over the back of a companion, 
with an air of extreme surprise not unmingled 
with alarm. Its face is “framed in silver” 
as well as its nose tipped with the same 
colour, so that altogether its expression 
attracts one's attention at once. It seems to 
have been pursuing the usual hunt among 
the fur of its comrade, and to have been re- 
warded by a capture of unexpected interest. 

The Pig-tailed monkey (8) is an old 
favourite of mine, at the “Zoo” I mean, 
where his impudent, self-satistied, and withal 
comical air, has won him hosts of friends. 
Mark the smirk on his face, and the artistic 
twirl of his tail. He is full of humour, and 
to see his antics is enough to make one split 
one’s sides with laughing! He is a bit of a 
coward though, and although not averse to 
teasing a companion smaller than himself, 
he is soon up the bars, and away among the 
ropes and swings in his domicile should the 
teased one resent his impertinence and show 
signs of retaliating. He is a native of Java, 
and is very impatient of cold, to which, how- 
ever, he is too frequently exposed by his 
owner in this country, the uncertain climate 
of which soon affects him with various ills, 
of which rheumatism is the most frequent, 
if not the most fatal; so that any reader of 
our paper who should by chance become 
possessed of a Pig-tailed monkey, will take 
care to save his pet from exposure, and so 
prolong its lite by preserving its health and 
attending to its comfort and well-being. 

The Toque (10) is a sharp, rather long- 
faced monkey. It is one of the Macaques and 
a native of Ceylon, where it abounds, and does 
no inconsiderable damage on the plantations ; 
but it is not well to interfere with monkeys in 
the Isle of Spices, any more than it is tomolest 
them on the mainland; and the planter who 
finds his crops damaged by their marauding 


They searched the whole cave carefully, 
even sifting the loose earth with their 
hands; but all that they found was a 
few dry bones, and some fragments of 
pottery such as they had seen in the 
museum. 

“Well,” said O'Neill at length, “ we've 
got something to show for it, anyhow, and 
perhaps these may be some good to Digby. 
Now, let’s be off.” 

By the time they got back to the 
entrance, the sun, though still high in the 
sky. was behind the mountain-top: and 
the shadow of the great cliffs overhead, 
combined with the gathering dimness 
cast by a mighty cloud that was rising in 
the south-west, made even the mouth of 
the cave strangely dark. Amid this un- 
natural twilight, they suddenly saw a face 
rise above the low rock-wall just outside, 
the sight of which almost made their 
blood run cold. 

Gaunt, haggard, g .stly, with sharp 
white teeth and bloodshot eyes, the spec- 
tral visage was frightful enough io need 
no addition to its terrors. But to them 
its horror lay not so much in itself as in 
the fact that they all recognised it at once 
as the living likeness of Waldron 
Cameron's memorable photograph—the 
Sauce of Manucl Sanchez ! 


hands must just grin and bear it as best he 
may. 

The Rhesus (11) is a native of continental 
India, and may be summarily dismissed with 
the remark, applied by a certain venerable 
dame to a lad of her acquaintance, that he is 
“a bold, bad” beast. But no, I find I have 
something more to say abouthim. Monkeys 
in confinement do not often burden them- 
selves with babies; but the Rhesus is an 
exception, and very funny it is to see the little 
things trotted about by their mammas, look- 
ing as old and wrinkled as their own grand- 
mothers, and almost as weil able to take care 
of themselves when only a few weeks old. 
I once saw a very young Rhesus that was 
born in a dealer's shop at the East End of 
London, which at three months old was able 
to trot about all over the place, and was par- 
ticularly fond of visiting the cages of the 
small birds, where it was able to pick up 
seeds, of which it was very fond, but it was 
cunning enough, even at that tender age, to 
avoid the parrots, the cockatoos, and the 
macaws, which would soon have pinched, if 
they had not quite nipped off, the little pilfer- 
ing fingers of *“ Baby,” as the young Rhesus 
was affectionately named by its proprietor. 

I need scarcely repeat what I have already 
said relative to feeding pet monkeys; but 
as there may be some boys who will read 
this article, and have not seen the former 
one in which I gave full instructions upon 
this important point, I may as well briefly 
recapitulate what I stated more fully there. 

The principal food of the monkey is boiled 
tice, which must be varied with nuts of all 
kinds, bananas, pears, apples, and in winter 
carrots and onions. Milk is useful, and may 
be allowed about twice a week in summer, 
and every day in winter, when it is advanta- 
geously combined with the rice. The feed- 
ing pans are best made of the japanned iron- 


and 2. Capuchin Monkeys, 
3. Spider Monkey. 

4. Callithrix ; Green Monkey. 
5, White-nosed Monkey, 


Some Boys’ Pets. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Uwn Paper” by A. F. LxDOS.) 


6. Diana Monkey. 10, Toque Monkey. 

7. Bonnet Monkey. 11, Rhesus Monkey. 

8. Pig-tailed Monkey. 12, Common Macaque. 
9, Marmoset Monkeys. 13. Sooty Mangabey. 


1A. Cavies: Guinea-pigs. 


15. Fancy Mice, 
16, Squirrel. 
17,-Dormouse. 


18, Hedgehog. 
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ware that is now socommon. I need scarcely 
say that they must be kept scrupulously 
clean. Every monkey drinks water, and 
should have an opportunity of slaking his 
thirst at least twice day; but the cup must 
on no account be left in the cage, which last 
can be readily constructed out of a packing- 
case, and should be partitioned off into two 
rooms, one for night and cne for day use—the 
latter being larger than the former as three 
to one. 

Monkeys are sometimes confined by a light 
chain secured to a belt fixed round the 
animal’s loins or waist; and when this mode 
of control is adopted care should be taken 
that the belt does not gall or chafe. In a 
word, the little captive’s well-being should 
be looked after and studied in every respect, 
and the better care that is taken of him, the 
happier will be the existence of the exile, and 


“Not Marat when from gallipots and pills 
France saw him rise, her arbiter of ills: 
Not Louis Philippe, tho’, as pleases God, 
He wields the pedant’s or the monarchs rod : 
Not Cobbett, raised to Senates from the plough, 
Of rooks the terror once, of pensions now.” 
Sir G. Cox's Oxford in 1834. 


ID & fervent admirer of England’s great 
public schools, “ Byron was a Harrow 
boy.” “Ay,” replied an equally fervent 
admirer of home schooling or hedge school- 
ing, ‘and Burns was a plough boy.” True! 
Also that—sinking the capital H—Cobbett 
was both. None the less—nay, perhaps for 
that very reason—he beats well-nigh every 
writer, in this century, for pure, racy, force- 
ful, and yet grammatical English. 

He was born, 1762, in a cottage near 
Farnham, Surrey ; where his father rented a 
small farm. Behind the cottage rose a steep 
sandstone rock, which he was wont to climb 
when but six years old. 

“TI there scooped me out,” he writes, “a 
plot four feet square to make me a garden, 
and carried up the soil for it in the bosom 
of my little blue smockfrock. I don’t re- 
member the time when I did not earn my 
own living. My first occupation was driving 
the small birds'from the turnip-seed, and 
the rooks from the peas. When I first 
trudged afield with my wooden bottle and 
my satchel slung over my shoulders, I was 
hardly able to climb the gates and stiles; and 
at the close of the day to reach home was a 
task of infinite difficulty. My next employ- 
ment was wheat-weeding, and leading a 
single horse at harrowing barley. Hoeing 
peas followed, and thence I arrived at the 
honour of joining the reapers in harvest, of 
driving the team and holding the plough. 
We were all of us strong—my brothers and 
I. And my father often boasted that he 
had four boys—the eldest barely fifteen— 
who did as much work as any three men in 
Farnham parish. Honest pride, and happy 
days!” 

The proud father—though he, too, worked 
like a horse—found time to teach his boys to 
“read, write, and reckon "—the three R's. 

How William got thither we wot not; but 
we next find him at Kew Gardens, weeding 
the paths and flower-beds, and reading Milton 
during his dinner hour. A gentleman who 
caught him in the act thought that it be- 
tokened a mind above garden mould. Mean- 
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the more likely will he be to forget the spicy 
jungle or the palm-grove where his first days 
were spent, and the longer and p!easanter 
will be his life in captivity. 

Do not attempt to “doctor” a sick monkey, 
but refer to the family physician should Pug 
appear to be ailing, and follow the advice that 
will be cheerfully given if sought in a suitable 
— that is to say, half-apologetic and half-play- 
ful—manner. Often and often I have advised 
my young friends as to their pets, and I fancy 
there are but very few medical men, if any, 
who would not readily do the same. 

Leaving the monkeys, which I am bound 
to confess I do not care very much about— 
that is to say, as pets—I pass on to quite a 
different animal, that really seems to have 
been designed for no other purpose than to 
become the pet and plaything of young 
people, boys and girls both. I mean the 

(To be continued.) 


cavy (14), whieh, in my young days, I was 
content tocall a guinea-pig, although it has not 
the remotest likeness to the farmer’s friend, 
and comes from South America, and not at 
all from the coast of Guinea, as the western 
parts of Africa used to be commonly named 
in former days. The plate shows two kinds 
or varieties of this little animal, the smooth 
and rough coated, the latter often absurdly 
designated Abyssinian, though it is unques- 
tionabiy a “sport” or accidental variety of 
the smooth-coated cavy, which is occasionally 
distinguished from its‘ long-haired relation 
by the title of Peruvian, which is not quite 
such a far-fetched designation as that 
bestowed upon its fellow, seeing that the 
original cavy was certainly derived from that 
part of the world in which Peru is situated, 
but it never had anything to do with 
Abyssinia. 
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BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 
I._WILLIAM COBBETT. 


By Pamir Kent, B.a. 


while, we see that Cobbett had already begun 
to give himself that after-schooldays education 
which, according to Gibbon, is needful to 
every wight who aims at rising above the 
common level. 

We are not sure whethor it was the afore- 
said gentleman who shoved the Milton-loving 
lad of fifteen into an attorney’s office. In 
that prosaic post, however, we soon discover 
him, copying deeds and other documents, 
and pining for the open air. He loved it far 
too well to stand this irksome desk-slavery 
long ; and in the year 1789 he enlisted as a 
private in the 54th Foot—that good old word 
for infantry which tells its own tale, wherens 
you must go to Littré or Dr. Murray to learn 
that the first Italian foot-soldiers were mere 
striplings, hence infants, as every wight 
under twenty-one is an infant in the eye of 
the law. 

Well, in that year, Cobbett, then eighteen 
—hence in two senses a member of the in- 
fantry—sailed with his regiment for America, 
to tight for King George III. against the 
rebels. For England was then straining 
every nerve to crush the rising independence 
of her American colonies. “TI tell you, you 
cannot conquer America,” cried the great Lord 
Chathan, almost with his dying breath. Any- 
how, we didn’t conquer her. But, doubtless, 
Cobbett did his best in the hopeless struggle. 

Meantime, in the thick of it all, he con- 
trived to snatch an hour or two daily for 
self-teaching, to which he devoted every 
spare moment and farthing. “I learnt 
grammar,” he says, “ when I was a private 
soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth or guard-bed was my seat; 
my knapsack was my bookcase; a bit of 
board, laid on my lap, my writing-table. I 
had no money to buy candle or oil. In winter 
*twas seldom I could get any evening light 
but that of the fire, and only my turn even 
of that. To buy a pen or a sheet of paper, I 
was forced to forego some portion of food. 
Ihad not a moment of time that I could 
fairly call my own; and was doomed to read 
and write mid the talking, laughing. singing, 
whistling, and brawling of at least half a score 
of the most thoughtless of men in the hours 
of their freedom from all control. Think 
not lightly of the farthing I had to give now 
and then for pen, ink, or paper! That far- 
thing was a great sum to me. All our pay 
was spent for us at market, save twopence a 


week for each man. I remember—and welt 
I may—that, one Friday evening, after all 
absolutely needful purchases, [ made shift to 
have a halfpenny over, wherewith I meant to 
buy a red herring for breakfast. But when I 
pulled off my clothes at night—so hungry 
then as to be barely able to endure life—I 
found that I had lost my halfpenny. I buried 
my head beneath my beggarly sheet and rug, 
and cried like a child. Now what youth 
who shall read this will not be ashamed to 
say that he lacks time and opportunity for 
this most essential of all the branches of 
book-learning ?” Cobbett here means gram- 
mar, but one may readily apply his lesson to 
other matters. And what a lesson in the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties it is ! 

In 1782 the Treaties of Paris and Ver- 
sailles secured the independence of the 
United States, and ended the war; but not 
Cobbett’s service, nor his studies. He spent 
six more years on American soil, thanks 
mainly to our armed resistance to Spain's 
claim to Nootka Sound. 

Cobbett, meanwhile, then just of age—had 
seen and singled out his future wife, a pretty 
girl of thirteen—the very age, by the way, of 
Emily Sargent when she and Samuel Wilber- 
force plighted their troth. “I met her there 
for the first time,” said the good bishop, after 
her death, pointing to a certain spot in 
Marden Park; “she was thirteen, I fifteen, 
and we never changed our minds.” Nor did 
Cobbett and his future partner in life. But 
the clenching charm in his case was this. 
Passing her father’s house one winter morn- 
ing at daybreak, when the snow lay two or 
three feet deep, he spied her near the door: 
step, scrubbing out her mother’s washing- 
tub. “That's the lass for me!’’ he said to 
his two companions; and on they trudged. 
When, soon afterwards, she sailed with her 
parents for England, he gave her all his 
savings—the fruits of his labours as a sort of 
regimental secretary —150 guineas in all— 
bidding her spend them as she pleased. 
Four years later he rejoined her at Wool- 
wich ; where he found her maid-of-all-work 
in a poor officer's household, and received 
from her hands his 150 guineas intact! 

In after-life he was wont to declare that 
he owed all his success to her—a fond exag- 
geration, with a kernel of truth. Doubtless 
she helped him by sharing and lightening 
his burdens, and sweetening the cup of life, 


so bitter at the best. But though she backed 
him up like a true woman, he strove like a 
true man. And there lay the main source 
of his success. For though one man doubt- 
less has more and better chances than an- 
other, there is; till a weighty element of truth 
in the old saying that ‘every man is the 
architect of his own fortune.” 

Do you ask how Cobbett succeeded? You 
have seen him at work--.in his shirtsleeves, 
sotospeak. Yousee that he possessed pluck 
and perseverance, that strength of will and 
steadiness of aim without which—nothing ! 
He certainly did not succeed by truckling to 
“the powers that be.” On the contrary, he 
was almost always at strife with them. 
And though, nowadays, any wretched “ ink- 
slinger” may insult the highest lady in 
the land with perfect impunity, it needed 
something like heroic courage to beard the 
Ministers—only the mere Ministers— of 
George ITI. and George IV. Cobbett braved 
and battled with the government of those 
times in his celebrated “ Political Register ;”” 
which —begun in 1802—lived till its origi- 
nator died. Therein he consistently sided 
with the weak against the strong; and he 
paid the penalty—long imprisonment. heavy 
fine, and, lastly, exile. For Lord Castle- 
reagh’s tyrannous “ Six Acts” for stifling all 
free discussion of State affairs drove the great 
champion of free discussion back to America 
in 1817. But they failed to choke the “ Poli- 
tical Register.’ Regularly as clockwork its 
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editor and owner fed it with “copy” from 
beyond the Atlantic. And regularly as clock- 
work it appeared in London, to the intense 
delight of all lovers of racy writing and hard 
(rhetorical) hitting. 

When, after two years’ absence, he re- 
turned to the land of his birth, he must 
needs—nobody knows why—drag with him 
the bones of that incorrigible wronghead, 
Tom Paine, nowadays the laughing-stock 
of all thinking men. His fit of Tom Paine 
worship, however, speedily waned. He hied 
to London, and there hastened to denounce 
Tom Paine and all his words and works. 

This happened in 1819— those stirring 
times when folk were clamouring for Catho- 
lic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. 
Both came in due course—the first in 1829, 
the second in 1832. Inthe struggle for both 
the “ Political Register’? fought touth and 
nail; and at the general election of 1832, 
Oldham rewarded its efforts by sending its 
editor to represent her in the House of Com- 
mons. But at seventy it is somewhat “too 
late a day” for any man to begin to seek 
fame as an orator—especially in that unique 
assembly. Anyhow, Cobbett did not shine 
there; and it effectually quenched him. 
Built to live apparently to a hundred, its late 
hours killed him in 1835, aged seventy-four. 

A better husband or father than William 
Cobbett never breathed. He grudged no 
pains or cost in the teaching and training of 
his children; and he won—as he richly dé 


thunder, of course, Mr. Cobbett). 
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served to win—-their deepest love. For he 
treated them, not as a father of the old- 
fangled type—grim, formidable, and forbid- 
ding, rigidly and frigidly superior—but as a 
friend and equal who fellow-feels. As for 
his wife, his devotion to her knew no bounds. 
He would ride scores of miles across country 
when he saw that the sky boded thunder, 
rather than leave her alone to face the 
coming storm—a thing she dreaded with an 
old-fashioned dread. Hence, during his 
second sojourn in America— whose thunder- 
storms match its magnitude, and beat those 
of us peddling Britishers as its Niagara beats 
our Lodore—it became a standing joke with 
his pupils—for French he knew and taught 
—to tack to his appointments with them 
the significant rider, Sauf toujours le ton- 
nerre, Monsieur Cobbett (Save in the case of 
So, too, 
he thought nothing of quitting good com- 
pany at midnight, to post through wind and 
drenching rain, across half a county, rather 
than break his word to her to be at home by 
a stated hour. 

Then, to turn from his private to his pub- 
lic life, though he often allowed his pen to 
run away with him, and hurry him into rash 
and random assertions, he never wilfully lied, 
nor ever paltered witb his readers in “that 
double sense ’’ which says one thing to him 
that writes, another to him that reads. In 
the list of English Worthies, a lasting place 
is occupied by William Oobbett. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN INGENIOUS LINK PUZZLE. 


FRIEND of mine recently “ puzzled’? me 
with this puzzle. I am going to retaliate 

by endeavouring to puzzle the readers of the 
“B.O.P.” It is not likely I shall succced 
in all cases, and there will be this difference : 
I had to master its “innermost mysteries’ 
unaided, which, as far as may be necessary, 
I purpose revealing to you. Then, after you 
have mastered the principle of the puzzle, 
you can construct a whole “ chain of events.” 


OG 
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I have called it a “link puzzle” because 
I do not know its proper designation. It 
originated, I believe, with a skilled mechanic 
in Portsmouth dockyard, but so long since 
that he must be gone over to the great 
majority ; if not—well, I have given him a 
fair share of credit. 

The puzzle is simple of construction. To 
succeed, however, you must pay careful 
attention to my instructions. It is really 


By Burnett Fattow, 


Author of “An Ingenious Ring Puzzle," “ Bead Pusile,” ete, 


worth making, and, combined with other 
tricks, will contribute to the pastimes of a 
long winter’s evening. 

You require two pieces of steel wire (or 
brass, if you prefer it) 4 of an inch thick, 
and about 2} inches long. Carefully round 
the ends with a file, or by rubbing them on 
a piece of tile or brick. 

Bend the wires to the shape of a and b 
respectively, fig. 1. If you use steel wire you 
can bend it to shape cold (as you will do 
if you use brass wire); but in the case of 
stout steel wire it may be better to heat ita 
dull red, and gently hammer it round an iron 
bar of the required size. You can get the 
required turn with a pair of pincers; or 
by any other means your ingenuity may 
suggest. 

One reason why I prefer steel wire is that 
you can nicely burnish the links, either with 
emery powder or by simply rubbing between 
the hands. If you happen to have a lathe 
and burnishing wheel—why, there you are. 
I know some boys don’t like what they call 
a “messing ’’ process, especially if it affects 
their delicate hands. Such boys, however, 
seldom turn out real good finished work. 

Another reason—and an important one— 
is that steel links can be made of finer wire 
than I have given, and still retain the re- 
quired stiffness necessary to prevent them 
being forced together. In fact, no force is 
required at all. 

I must now call your attention to some 
important points, unless you observe which 
you will fail to gain the desired end. First 


take particular notice that the ends a and 5 
overlap the bends from which spring the 
straight ends. Though not shown in the 
engraving, it must be distinctly understood 
that the ends a and B do not touch the bends, 
there being a space between them almost the 
width of the wire. This distance must be 
regulated in a way I will presently describe. 

You may now proceed to put the puzzle 
together. If you carefully study fig. 2, you 
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will easily succeed ; not, however, if you have 
aand B too close to their respective bends. 
Also, if you have too much space the links 
will “fall” together. What you want is 
to so regulate this space that you— knowing 
“ how it’s done ’—have difticulty to accom- 
plish the feat. It will then test your friends’ 
ingenuity before they succeed. 

To take the links apart again— well, sup- 
pose you exercise your ingenuity. 
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J. B—The non-aspiration of the H in certain 
words beginning with that letter is purely 0 matter 
of fashion. Some of those given in the lists like 
herb, hospital, and hotel, are now aspirated like the 
reat. H is certainly silent at present in heir, hour, 
honour, honourable and honesty. Asarule, no word 
of English ori zin beginning withan H has that letter 
mute. The Koman aspirate was not a strong one, 
and it may be owing to this that in towns occupied 
by the Romans in this country, the dropping of the 
Mg hy the common people is more frequent than else- 
where. In Italian the H has now disappeared alto- 
gether. The omission of the H is not so bad as its 
use in wrong places. Better too little H than too 
much, 


FHoTocRarny (E. Tristram).—No special kind of 
developer, and no specinl kind of paper is used with 
isochromatic plates. Write to the Britannia Works 
Co., Ilford, to send you their instructions. 


ONE BENEFITED. 
already been w 


Lzarps (Maude Franklin).—Your lizard should cat 
insects of almost any sort—files, wasps, grubs or 
mealworms and small beetles, Spiders would prob- 
ably tempt him better than anything (not that. they 
are insects, of course). Caterpillars will be quite in 
his line, but you must not expect him to devour 
earthworms. 


An article on Accumulators has 
itten. 


Swarr Preasune Yacut (W. F. Bartley).—The price 
of a yacht as described in the “Trip down the 
Thames” depends entirely on its build and fittings, 
and if second hand, the age of course affects the price. 
The yacht you refer to was built entirely of oa 
cost £65 complete with all her year, and 
cheap at that, as she was strongly built. We have 
seen, however, yachts about her size advertised in 
the off-season for less than balf that sum, but then 
they were possivly old boats, and required a lot of 
doing up. In thus buying from advertisements. 
unless you know of a practical man whem you could 
trust to look the craft over for you and sce that she 
was sound, yon would be very likely to get taken in, 
asa little paint and varnish give a smart appearan 
when perhaps the wood is rotten underneath. There 
are plenty of yachts advertised in the various vacht 
ing papers, ali of which have a more or less Howery 
description of their value ; but never be pei lel to. 
purchase one without having first seen aud tested 
it both on the water and also dry azrounil, to ascer- 
tain the condition of the hull below the water line, 


‘Worms axp MA ACat (E. J. J.).—1. Tne two are 
frequently associated. Use borax solution for the 
mange and Spratt’s worm powder for the worms. 
The dose would be the same as for a small dog. 2. 
You haves touch of lumbago. Rub in well, for ten 

minutes thrice a day, the good old-fashioned Indian 

remedy now sold under the name of Homocea. 
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FEeepixc Rerrmven (BE. B, Drift 
field).—Feed a puppy of five 


CueMist’s APPRENTICE (Merton ).—Not likely. 
A naval or arm ‘urgeon must have had a curri- 
culum and taken his degrees ; then le has to compete. 


Exectric Latxcnh (James Gray).—Most full-sized 
electric launches have a small screw working at a 
very high speed, which is generally connected direct 
to the motor without gearing, and it would be much 
the better way to follow this plan with your model, 
as gearing always adds to the friction in machinery, 
and is therefore to be avoided in model work, as the 
motive power generally obtainable is none too strong. 
You have not mentioned the size of your bont, but 
do not use a screw of more than half the size you 
woull use if driven by-steam power, and also make 
very narrow blades to the screw to prevent it taking 
too much grip of the water, or it may bring the 
motor to a deail stop. 


Nenvovesess (In a Dilemma).--1. To your first ques: 
tion re Life Insurance, we answer “No.” 2. Yes; we 
think you may if you remain pure-minded and live 
by uature’s rules. 

Vorce soz Crax 
must exercise the 
in your own room. 
chance. 


vet (J. D, White).—Well, you 
‘ocal cords by reading aloud daily 

Read and recite. It is your only 
Are you tall anil thin ? 


PaRnot with GRowTH (Sam Vereoe).—Could not say 
for certain without seeing the poor bird. 


A SLAVE (Repentant).—You_must get free first, then 
consult a doctor boldly, Your physique cannot be 
good if the memory is gone. 

DisoreDient Dos (* B. O. P."-ite).—1. Only by gentle- 
hess and firmness, with now and then a little eastiza- 

tion. Perhaps he has a lady-love at Briggs’ Buths. 

2. We will see. 

ANARIES (Gordon Tallard).—1. In separate cages and 

rooms, but no:dark rooms, 2, German breeding-cage 

about 7s. 6d. 


nO Senos (Artful and m: 


y others). 
er, might t 
zine ointment after washing well. 
eczema, 


TEACHING REPpoLE TO Draw WATER (Fisher).—The 
aystem is somewhat cruel, and we won't describe it. 


TurtLE Doves (Pro and Con.).- 
green food, gravel, water. 


Best to con- 
sulphite of 
It is u kind of 


mall grains, crusts, 


Storrise Grown (Londoner).—1. Don't be sill 
rest the cold bath strengthens aud brac 

tem, 

NO THE Hatt EVERY Morxinc (J. Hill). 

as well not to wet it every day. 


Ayx1ovs Ix Mixp (J. Thompson ),—Just live according 
to the rulesof health, tuke plenty of open-air exercise, 
the morning tub, and don’t worry. 


Swine (A. H. Alexander)..—We have had capital 
articles on swimming, and they are reprinted in our 
“Outdoor Games.” Obtain the special part you 
need. Don't stay in the water to the verge of 
fatigue. 


months thrice a day. He is 
growing. Give him all he can 
eat 


Toaps AND Frogs (Several Readers)—We had an 
article not so long ago on the “ Vivarium.” 

ANcoras (H. Bannister).—1. Y. many colours. 2. 
Yes, 3. Not till carly spring ; say February. 


MagGors ox Pack (B. X, Y.),—These are not maggots, 
only collections of sebaceous matter. Squeeze them 
out and rub ina little zine ointment at night. We 


don’t say this will cure, though, and some people never 
get rid of them. 


Goop ARMs Wanrep (Arthur L.).—Dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, swimming, and rowing. 


Har (G. P. 0.).—Don't hold your head under the 
water-tap every morning. This is as likely to injure 
the hair as not. 


Heneenocs (H. S, Sunderland and Jamie Barker ).—- 
The binck-beetle idea is nonsense. Give bread and 
milk only, a little bit fresh every morning: dead 
mice will be eaten aud morsels of Taw meat, garden 
worms, ete, But they won't thrive without avis 
food of some kind. 


CNICKENS EATING THEIR FEAT! CH. A, P.).—No, 
they do vot confine their attentions to their own 
bodies, but pick cach other indiscriminately, and we 
have seen one bird present his head to another to be 
picked, although it was sore and bleeding. Change 
your feeding, give more meat in the soft food, and 
the best of hard food. Give plenty of fresh water 
changed twice aday. Mix some Californian borax 
in quassia water and damp the fowls’ bodies with it 
twice daily. 


DisteMren (S.Graham).—There is no cure but nursing, 
keeping up the strength, keeping warm, aad in fresh 
air, and watehing symptoms, 


THE Most Usiceny Lap nivine (W. A. P.).—Seren- 
teen years oll, pale faced aud pimply, cut his 
moustache with the scissors. and wants 4 pal. His 

comfort is the “B.O.P.” Well, don't die yet 

old man, Take iron, as recommended to 

oon, Also the cold tub, ‘The pal will come 

Meanwlile, sippose you wake pals with 

dumb-hells for half an hour every morning before 
breakfast ! 


Morrs (Girl Render).—You mustn't dare touch the 
moles, Miss Unly a surgical operation cen safely 
remove them, Show them to your doctor. 


y 


ELLOWNEsS OF SKIN (Yellow York).—Living all 
wrong. See i doctor. 


Rawnits Sonk (R. B. U.).—We can give no advice on 
tumours without examination, and this is impossible. 


Fippie Bow (Maori).—Wash it with carbonate of 
sola or borax and water, shake and dry, then well 


resin up. You are strong, but you must lift the 
weight over your head. 


Do: Int (Pincher),—The dog is very bad. You must 
get rid of the worms first anyhow. Get Spratt's 


cure, Then give a very good warm bed, and the 
best of food and plenty of it. 
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“He was hanging over deep water.” 


JACK. 


A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Paun Brake, 


Author of “ School and the World,” “ The Two Chums,” 
“ Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 


OHAPTER XIV. 


“ W hr one little matter we ought to decide,” said 
Gray. 

“TI know,” interrupted Jack; “ what shall we call 
the island ?” 

“Yes, that’s the question. What do you say to 
‘The Owl’s Nest’? ” 

“ Where’s the owl?” I asked. 

“Or the nest ?”’ said Jack, “* The Pirate's Lair’ is 
more the sort of thing.” 

“Where’s your pirate ?”’ retorted Gray. 

“ What's your idea, Tom?” 

“T could only think of ‘The Retreat,’ which was 
voted too mild, as was also ‘Home Island.’ We found 
it was no easy matter to get a name at once imposing 
and suitable. 
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“¢Crusoe’s Island’’’ was one of Jack's 
proposals, deferred for further considera- 
tion. ‘Buccaneer's Island’ was considered 
to have the same drawback as ‘The 
Pirate's Lair,’ besides being cumbersome. 

“Then why not shorten it, and call it 
* Buck's Island’? said Jack. ‘ You said 
there used to be eelbucks here; s0 it’s 
appropriate enough.” 

It was not quite the name we wanted, 
but for want of a better we adupted it, 
after docking the last word as being too 
explicit in case we had to speak of it in 
the presence of strangers. ‘“ Buck’s” 
conveyed no meaning except to the 
initiated. 

As we were lying talking a pleasure-boat 
passed up stream by the broad channel. 
‘We could easily hear and see the occupants, 
whilst we lay quiet and unseen ; it gave us 
a delightful feeling of secrecy. 

“Little they guess we're watching 
them,” said Jack. 

“Thope they won't take it into their 
heads to land,” responded Gray. 

‘No fear; there’s been no one here for 
many a day,” I remarked. “ But I say, 
you fellows, isn’t it time we were getting 
back ?” 

It was later than we thought ; we should 
miss tea unless we hurried. So after we 
had seen the boat round the corner we let 
down our rope, and Gray swung himself 
easily across. Jack was to go next. 

“Don’t let go this time unless you’re 
facing the bank,” cried Gray. “ Better 
have a second go than come a cropper.” 

Jack swung boldly off, but, whether 
through o twist in the rope or want of 
skill, he again turned round in the air. 
But he did not let go; he swung back 
towards the island. 

What now occurred was quite un- 
expected. He did not return far enough 
for me to seize him; his next swing was 
feebler still; in a few moments he was 
hanging over deep water half-way between 
the banks. 

“Hold tight!" cried Gray. 
your legs round the rope.” 

ay ack tried to, but made rather a mess 
of it. 

“Can't you climb up to the branch?” 
I asked, 

“No,” was Jack’s reply. He had never 
had any practice in rope-climbing, and it 
is not a thing to be picked up in a minute. 

“Can't you fellows do something?” he 
cried.’ “I'm slipping.” 

I then thought for the first time of the 
string we had tied to the rope. I pulled 
it in and Jack came with it; but the strain 
was too great, and the string broke at the 
last moment, sending Jack dangling back 
again. 


“ Twist 


Gray was on the look-out: he caught 


hold of the bridge-post with one hand 
and leaned forward as far as he could, 
managing to seize Jack by the leg just at 
the top of the swing. But the situation 
was worse than before. It was all Gray 
could do to hold him: if Jack let go he 
would fall straight into the water. 

“You'd better let me go,” said Jack; 
“it's only a ducking at the worst; and I 
can’t hang on much longer, it hurts my 
hands like anything.” 

“We'll have you over yet,” replied 
Gray, “if you can keep hold a minute.” 
He showed him how he should hold the 
rope so as to ease the strain on his 
hands. 
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“Now I'll let you go, and you, Tom, 
be ready with a stick to push him across. 
A couple of swings, and he'll be over.” 

He let go Jack’s leg. Jack 8 over 
nearly within my reach. I shoved him 
back again with a long stake, which was 
lying near. 

“Now!” cried Gray. Jack loosed his 
hold and flew into Gray's arms; they 
both fell, but were up again in a mo- 
ment. 

“T must practise this little trick,” said 
Jack. ‘So far I’d sooner swim over 
every time than try this gymnastic way 
of getting to Buck's.” 

The rope was soon recaptured and sent 
over to my side. I crossed without 
mishap. We had no time to take down 
the rope, or even discuss whether it had 
better remain or not; all we could do was 
to twist it along the branch and hope it 
would rest unseen. Then we scampered 
home, very well satisfied with our day. 


What was our disappointment next 
morning to find it was a wet day. We 
hadn't bargained for bad weather ; if only 
the hut had been in good repair it would 
not have mattered; but it would be folly 
to go and sit on the wet grass, even if 
uncle hadn't said at breakfast that we 
had better stay indoors till the weather 
cleared. 

After all we did not waste ourtime. We 
got together everything we could lay our 
hands on which we thought would be use- 
ful on our island, especially boards, boxes, 
nails, and so forth, with which to repair 
and furnish the hut. We found so muchto 
do that when the rain ceased just after 
dinner we only seemed to be in the thick 
of our preparations. 

Loading ourselves with all we could 
carry without being unduly conspicuous, 
we hurried off to the island. But once 
more we had to run the gauntlet of Tim, 
who seemed to be on the look-out for us. 

We conldn’t run away, loaded as we 
were, so we had to let him approach. 

“Well, what is it, Tim?” I asked; 
“T'm in a hurry.” 

“T went back to open the gate for the 
doctor yesterday like you told me to,” 
replied Tim, “ but he was gone.” 

“I'm very sorry,” I said. 

“But you promised me a penny,” re- 
marked Tim. 

I'd forgotten all about it. The shortest 
way to get rid of him was to give him 
his penny ; but to do it I had to put down 
my parcels, which revealed their nature 
too clearly. 

“What a lot of things you've got 
there,” said Tim curiously. “Are you 
moving ? ” 

“I mean to be now,” 
giving him his penny. 
noon.” 

Even Tim saw this time that we didn’t 
want him, or else he was in a hurry to 
change his penny into something eatable, 
jor he turned towards Braybridge without 
trying to follow us. 

“Rum chap that is,” said Gray. “ Pity 
he’s a little wanting in brains.” 

“Oh, he gets along all right,” I replied. 
“Did I tell you about his store of ice ?” 

“No.” So I told him how I had found 
Tim taking ice off the pond for the 
summer. 

“And the best of it is,” I continued, 
“Tim had the laugh af everybody after 


I_ answered, 
“Good after- 


all. It seems that somebody gave & 
dinner at the end of January and wanted 
ice, and Tim was told to go to Crompton 
to get some from the fishmonger’s. But 
he didn’t ; he went to his own store, and 
there was a good bit left, though of course 
a lot had melted. So he pocketed a 
couple of shillings, and then soki what 
he had left to the fishmonger for half-a- 
crown. Tim scored that time, didn’t 
he?” 

“He did, and no mistake. 
that his ice didn’t melt?” 

“He kept it in some hole he'd found, 
and stacked hundredweights of it all 
together, so it took a long time to melt. 
He isn’t such a fool as he looks, I fancy.’” 

Jack was already at the old oak, with 
the rope untwisted ; he took it for granted 
that we should come directly the weather 
cleared. 

“Now, first and foremost,’ he said, “I've 
got to learn how to get over without being 
pulped or dumped in the river. You go 
over, Tom, and then let me have a few 
shots all to myself.” 

I swung over; Gray caught the rope on 
its return, and Jack took it in hand. He 
was not wanting in pluck, which was half 
the battle, and after ten minutes’ practice 
he could swing himself across and drep 
at the right moment almost as deftly as 
Gray. 

We had plenty to do that afternoon, 
clearing the hut of dirt and moss, and 
trying to make it weather-tight. We built 
up 8 sort of fireplace with bricks and stones, 
and made a journey to the hiding-place 
where we had left the stores removed from 
the dingle. We worked hard, and made 
good progress before we had to go home. 

It is unnecessary to detail our life on 
the island during the next ten days, which 
were almost uniformly fine. We enjoyed 
ourselves “down to the ground” in per- 
fect secrecy, with everything boys want to 
make them happy. We made a couple of 
hammocks out of netting; we had a 
luxurious table and couch; we could make 
tea comfortably, and did so every day ; 
we could bathe when we liked, and fish 
all day if so disposed. Uncle became 
rather curious as to the occupation which 
made us 80 anxious to be off every morning, 
and so unwilling to come in to tea, but was 
satisfied on our assuring him that we were 
notegetting into mischief. 

One or two incidents occurred which, 
though not by any means serious, were 
almost the only events which broke the 
peaceful monotony of our existence. One 
afternoon we were lazily stretched in our 
hammocks or on the couch (which was 
not so comfortable), telling tales and 
reading, when Jack whispered, “ Hush ! 
a boat’s coming up!” 

He had caught the sound of oars, but 
there was no need for us to whisper yet-— 
they were a long way down the river. 

“ Two boats,” said Gray, who had gone 
to reconnoitre. “Another boat,”’ he 
added. 

“Tt’s a regular procession,” I said. 
“What's up to-day ?”” 

Sounds of laughter and singing came 
across the water with wonderful clearness 
as the boats approached. 

“It's a picnic party,” said Gray; “I 
can see the baskets.” 

“I hope then they won't want to land 
here,” I said. 

“Oh no, they'll go on to the mill,” 


How was it 


said Jack; “there’s a fine backwater 
. there where they all go.”” 

But as the first boat reached our island, 
it stopped. We heard one of the scullers 
remarking how hot it was. 

“ What’s the use of fagging up to the 
mill?” he asked. “Why not land on 
the island ?” 

“Hear, hear!” exclaimed several 
voices. We shuddered. 

“ Hi, you people!” shouted the sculler 
to those in the other boats ; “ we're going 
to land on the island. What do you 
say?” 

They said various things: some wanted 
to land, some thought they onght to go on 
to the mill. The other boats came up, 
and the discussion became general. 

“T’d much sooner go on to the mill,” 
said one young lady; “it's only your 
laziness, Charlie, makes you suggest the 
island.” 

“You aren’t pulling,” retorted Charlie 
(she was his sister ; I recognised them now, 
as I peeped between the leaves); “I'm as 
dry as a lime-kiln.” 

Thereupon we saw him supplied with 
drink. Then the discussion began again ; 
all spoke at once, till at last it was decided 
to put it to the vote. 

How we trembled! If the vote was in 
favour of landing, good-bye to all our 
secrecy. 

“It’s a damp-looking, horrible place,” 
said one young lady. “I'm sure it’s full 
of strange creatures that creep about you.” 

There were stranger creatures than sho 
guessed concealed on Buck's. 

“ Now then; hands up for the island,” 
eried Charlie. Nine hands were held 
up. 

“ Hands up for the mill backwater.” 

Eight were stretched up. 

“The island has it!’ cried Charlie, 
seizing his scull. 

“What shall we do?” whispered Jack. 

“Stay here,” replied Gray ; ‘ we’ve no 
time to clear away all our things; we 
must be trapped.” 

It was an agonising experience. Then 
the voice of Charlie’s sister came clear 
across the water. 

“One moment, Charlie." There was a 
pleasant touch of sisterly sarcasm in her 
tone. ‘Before we finally decide for the 
island we ought to remember that we 
were going to get our milk and cream and 
cups and saucers from the mill-house, 
and that Mrs. Westlake was going to drive 
to the mill to meet ts later on.” 

This was a facer. Charlie made no 
more difficulties, but settled down to his 
seull with the remark, “All right, Ive 
had my drink and rest, that’s what I 
wanted.” 

« We looked at each other in speechless 
relief. We wouldn’t have passed through 
that experience for five shillings each. 


CHAPTER XV. 
O™ more incident, amusing enough to 
look back on, though we did not think 
it fun at the time. We had come out to 
Buck’s directly after dinner one afternoon, 
and had promised to be home by six 
o’clock to tea, as some friends were coming 
in at half-past six, and the whole lot of us, 
uncle included, were to make an evening 
excursion to Matley, returning by moon- 
light. 3 
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At half-past three Gray, who was cut- 
ting some willows with which to make a 
spring couch (one of his innumerable 
ideas), suddenly startled us by appearing 
stealthily in the hut where Jack and I 
were reading. 

“ What's up ?”’ I asked. 

“A fearful nuisance,” was the answer. 
“It’s Tim.” 

“Tim? Where?” 

“Tn the copse, under the oak. I heard 
some one coming down the path, so I lay 
low and watched. Master Tim came 
right along the path to the water's edge. 
I thought he would go in a minute or two, 
so I kept still. But he didn’t go, so I slid 
back here to tell you fellows not to make 
a row or he'll hear you.” 

“ Has he seen the rope?" 

“He hadn’t when I came away,” 
replied Gray. “I wonder he hasn’t, for 
it’s right in front of him, hooked up against 
the poplar.” 

“It's too late to hide it now,” I said; 
“we must chance it. He'll be going 
away again soon.” 

“ Let’s go and see if he's there now,” 
suggested Jack. 

We crept towards the water with great 
care, not to arouse Tim’s suspicions of our 
presence. It was as well we were on our 
guard, for he was still there. Worse than 
that, he had seated himself comfortably 
against the oak. 

“This is a nuisance,” said Gray. 
“ What on earth brings him here of all 
places?” 

The answer was soon plain. Tim pro- 
duced a line from his pocket, and proceeded 
to attach it to a long stick lying behind 
him, which we had not observed. 

“ He’s going to fish!” exclaimed Jack 
in a whisper. 

Our hearts sank. Tim was never 
pressed for time ; who could tell how long 
he might choose to stay there ? 

It was useless to watch him, so we 
crept back to our hut, where we could 
talk in safety. 

“Lucky it’s early yet,” said Gray. 
“ We needn’t leave here till half-past five, 
so that gives Tim a couple of hours. I 
should think that ought to satisfy 
him.” 

“But suppose 
Jack. 

“T must think of some dodge in that 
case,” replied Gray. 

1 was not easy about it; if Tim stayed 
there after half-past five, how were we to 
escape? He was sitting right in the path 
of our swing. 

We did not have a pleasant afternoon, 
in spite of our efforts to forget all about 
Tim, as we could do nothing to improve 
the situation. | Five o’clock came and Tim 
was still there; moreover, he was eating 
a piece of bread he had taken from his 
pocket. 

“ This will never do,” said Gray ; “he’s 
settled for the evening. We shall have 
to frighten him away.” 

‘If we do he'll tell everybody that 
there’s some one on the islard,” 1 said. 

“We must do something. 1'll give him 
ten minutes more, and if he doesn’t move 
by then, [1 "—— 

But Tim moved at that very instant. 
He had caught sight of the partially con- 
cealed rope hanging across the stream. 

“He's seen it!” said Jack. ‘It’s all 
up now.” 


it doesn’t?” asked 
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“No, it isn't,” said Gray; “ wait and 
see what he’s going to do.” 

We had not to wait long. Tim saw 
that the rope was fastened to the branch 
above his head; in two minutes Le was 
astride the branch, for he was active 
enough, though awkward. Eagerly he 
worked at the slip knot with his large 
bony fingers; ina very short time he had 
undone it. Then he began to pull at the 
rope; he evidently thought he had got a 
prize. 

“Pull away!" remarked Gray; “ you 
won’t get that rope in a hurry, my man.” 

Gray had tied it loosely to abranch, tut 
as there was a large knot at the end of the 
rope, Tim’s exertions only drew the loop 
tighter. He soon gave up trying, and sat 
astride the branch with the end of the 
rope in his hand, thinking. 

At the end of a minute or two he 
twisted the rope round the branch so that 
it shouldn't slip off, and then slid down the 
tree and was off out of sight like a flash. 

We sprang to our fect. “It's my turn 
now,” cried Gray, stripping off his clothes 
as hard as he could. * He's gone for help; 
we must be over before he can get back.’ 

“ Swim it?” I said. 

“ You needn't; I will; you wait.” 

He was in the water almost before he- 
finished speaking. The current swept him 
down a few yards, but ho managed to land 
safely, and we threw over his shoes, as the- 
ground was hard and full of thorns. 

He managed somehow to climb up the 
oak, he never could tell us how. But the 
desperate state of affairs gave him extra. 
activity, and though he gave a smothered 
yell as he barked his bare shins against 
the rough bark, he managed to reach the 
rope in safety. 

“Now,” he cried, “loose the end, and 
swing over. Bring my things with you. 
I'll see it doesn’t slip this end.” 

He gave it a couple of twists round the 
branch, and held the loose end in his hand. 
I gave it a pull to test it: the friction on 
the bark made it quite safe. Jack and I 
were soon over in safety, though I had to- 
make an extra journey for some of Gray’s 
clothes. A queer object he looked, I re- 
member, as he sat up in the tree dripping 
wet, with nothing on but his boots. 

He threw the rope down to us directly. 
we were safeacross, and descended rapidly 
at the cost of his personal comfort. Wo: 
rubbed him down hastily, and he dressed. 
with even more rapidity thar he used to- 
at school, where he was very fond of lying 
in bed till within five minutes of the second 

“ Cateh up the rope; now, conie along,”” 
he cried, setting the example by hurrying off 
atarun. We followed him at cur best pace. 

We were not much too soon. Just ag 
we were leaving the wood we caught sight 
of Tim and a man approaching. We hid 
behind some logs till they had passed, and 
then made our way to the road; Jack 
taking the rope, which he promised to hide 
in the outhouse of the cottage, Gray and I 
making the best of our way home. We 
were just in time to make ourselves tidy 
before uncle came in with his friends. 

Gray and I met Tim the next morning. 
We were on our way to Buck’s, full of 
anxiety as to what had happened. Had 
Tim and the man crossed to the island or 
not ? 

I couldn't wait to see; I determined to 
interrogate Tim. 
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“Hullo, Tim!""I cried. 

“Morning, Master Tom.” 

“Fine morning, isn’t it ?”” 

“ Beautiful.” 

“ How do you manage to amuse yourself 
these long days, Tim?” 

“Oh, I goes about,” was Tim's unsatis- 
factory response. 

“ Where do yougo? Why don’t you try 
fishing ?” 

“So I do, sometimes,” said Tim. “TI 
was fishing last night.” 

“Oh! where?” 

“In the copse by the island going up 
to the mill.” 

“ Did you catch anything ?” asked Gray. 

“A couple of dace, sir.” Then he hesi- 
tated, asit he had something to say but 
scarcely liked to let it out. 

“What's the matter, Tim ?”’ I asked. 

“ Strangest thing, Master Tom; never 
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saw anything like it. While I was fishing, 
I saw a big rope tied to a branch; I took 
it off, but it was fastened to the island ; so 
I ran to Barker's cottage, because I could 
trust Barker, ard if we sold the rope he'd 
give me half. But when we got to the 
bank again the rope was gone.” 

“ That's odd. What did you do?” 

“ Barker called me names, and said I'd 
never seen the rope; but I had. I’m as 
sure as I'm standing here. No one 
could have taken it away, could they ?” 

I did not feel bound to answer the 
question. 

“The copse is haunted, that's what it 
is,” said Tim. “Spirits, ghosts! Lots 
of people have seen ‘em, I know ; there’s 
old mother Wilkins at Crompton "—— 

“Well, if the copse is haunted, Tim, 
you'd better not go to it any more. 
There's better fishing below bridge too.” 


‘We were relieved to find that no mis- 
chief had been done, and that our secret 
was safe. We did not enjoy our day on - 
Buck’s any the less for the knowledge 
that we had only escaped a great risk by 
the skin of our teeth. 

But now Gray’s visit was coming to a 
close, and the trio of islanders was to be 
reduced by a third. We were all sorry, I 
think, to have to part, and Gray promised 
to come back next summer and renew 
his recollections of Buck’s. But his 
promise was destined never to be fulfilled. 
Before next summer came round our 
little company was broken up once for 
all. Luckily for us, we did not know 
what was in store for us, or we should 
scarcely have had the heart to live the 
lazy, idle life which we had been enjoying 
so thoughtlessly for the last fortnight. 

(To be continued.) 


A STORY 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ The C1 pper of the Clouds,” ete. 


T a quarter-past twelve our train passed 
the station of Kari Bata, which 
resembles one of the stations on the line 
from Naples to Sorrento, with its Italian 
roofs. I noticed a vast Asiatico-Russian 
camp, the flags waving in the fresh breeze. 
Wo have entered the Mervian oasis, eighty 
miles long and eight wide, and containing 
about six hundred thousand hectares— 
there is nothing like being precise at the 
finish. Right and left are cultivated 
fields, clumps of fine trees, one uninter- 
rupted succession of villages, huts among 
the thickets, fruit gardens between the 
houses, flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
among the pastures. All this rich country 
is watered by the Mourgab—the White 
‘Water—or its tributaries, and pheasants 
swarm like crows on the plains of Nor- 
mandy. At one o’clock in the afternoon 
the train stopped at Merv Station, over 
five hundred miles from Uzun Ada. 


The town has been often destroyed 
and rebuilt. The wars of Turkestan have 
not spared it. Formerly, it seems, it was 
a haunt of robbers and bandits, and it is 
a pity that the renowned Ki-Tsang did 
not live in those days. Perhaps he would 
have become a Genghis Khan ? 

Major Noltitz told me a Turkoman 
saying to the following effect : 

“‘Tf you meet a Mervian and a viper, 
begin by killing the Mervian and leave 
the viper till afterwards.” 

\, I fancy it would be better to begin with 
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killing the viper now that the Mervian 
has become a Russian. 

We have seven hours to stop at Merv. 
I shall have time to visit this curious 
town. Its physical and moral transform- 
ation has been profound owing to the 
somewhat arbitrary proceedings of the 
Russian administration. It is fortunate 
that its fortress, five miles round, built 
by Nour Verdy in 1878, was not strong 
enough to prevent its capture by the 
Czar, so that the old nest of malefactors 
has become one of the most important 
cities of the Transcaspian. 

I said to Major Noltitz— 

“Tf it is not trespassing on your kind- 
ness, may I ask you to go with me?" 

“Willingly,” he answered; “and as 


_ far as I am concerned I shall be very 


pleased to see Merv again.” 

We set out at a good pace. 

“T ought to tell you,” said the major, 
“ that it is the new town that we are going 
to see.” 

“ And why not the old one first? That 
would be more logical and more chrono- 
logical.” 

“Because old Merv is eighteen miles 
away, and you will hardly see it as you 
pass. So you must refer to the accurate 
description given of it by your great 
geographer, Elisée Reclus.” 

And certainly readers will not lose any- 
thing by the change. 

The distance from the station to new 
Merv is not great. But what an abomi- 


nable dust! The commercial town is built 
on the left of the river—a town in the 
American style which would please 
Ephrinell, wide streets straight as a line 
crossing at right angles; rectilineal boule- 
vards with rows of trees, much bustle 
and movement among the merchants in 
Oriental costume, in Jewish costume, 
merchants of every kind; a number of 
camels and dromedaries, the latter much 
in request for their powers of withstanding 
fatigue, and which differ in their hinder 
parts from their African congeners. Not 
many women along the sunny roads, 
which seem white-hot. Some of the 
feminine types are, however, sufficiently 
remarkable, dressed out in a quasi-mili- 
tary costume, wearing soft boots and a 
cartouche-belt in the Circassian style. 
You must take care of the stray dogs, 
hungry brutes with long hair and dis- 
quieting fangs, of a breed reminding one 
of the dogs of the Caucasus; and these 
animals—according to Boulangier, the 
engineer—have eaten a Russian general. 

“ Not entirely,” replies the major, con- 
firming the statement. “They left his 
boots.”” 

In the commercial quarter, in the depths 
of the gloomy ground floors, inhabited by 
the Persians and the Jews, within the 
miserable shops are sold carpets of incre- 
dible fineness, and colours artistically com- 
bined, woven mostly by old women with- 
out any Jacquard cards. 2 

On both banks of the Mourgab the 


Russians have their military establish- 
ment. There parade the Turkoman 
soldiers in the service of the Czar. They 
wear the blue cap and the white epaulettes 
with their ordinary uniform, and drill 
under the orders of Russian officers. 

A wooden bridge, fifty yards long, 
crosses the river. It is practicable not only 
for foot passengers, but for trains, and tele- 
graph-wiresare stretched above its parapets. 

On the opposite bank is the administra- 
tive town, which contains a considerable 
number of Civil servants, wearing the 
usual Russian cap. 

In reality, the most interesting place to 
see is a sort of annexe, a Tekke village, 
in the middle of Merv, whose inhabitants 
have retained the marked characteristics 
of this decaying race, the muscular bodies, 
large ears, thick lips, black beard. And 
this gives the last bit of local colour to be 
found in the new town. 

At a temning in the commercial quarter 
we met the commercials, American and 
English. 

“Mr. Ephrinell,” I said, “ there is no- 
thing curious in this modern Merv.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Bombarnac, the 
town is almost Yankee, and it will soon 
see the day when the Russians will give it 
tramways and gaslights ! ” 

“That will come!” 

“T hope it will, and then Merv will 
have a right to call itself a city.” 

“ For my part, I should have preferred 
a visit to the old town, with its mosque, its 
fortress, and its palace. But that is a 
little too far off, and the train does not 
stop there; which I regret.” 

“Pooh!” said the Yankee, “what I 
regret is, that there is nothing to be done 
in these Turkoman countries! The men 
all have teeth ”»—— 

“And the women all have hair,” added 
Horatia Bluett. 

“Well, miss, buy their hair, and you 
will not lose your time.” 

“That is exactly what Holmes Holme 
of London will do, as soon as we have 
exhausted the capillary stock of the Celes- 
tial Empire.” 

And thereupon the pair left us. 

I then suggested to Major Noltitz—it 
was six o’clock—to dine at Merv, before 
the departure of the train. He consented ; 
but he was wrong to consent. An ill for- 
tune took us to the Hotel Slave, which is 
very inferior to our dining-car—at least as 
regards its bill of fare. It contained, in par- 
ticular, a national soup called ‘* borchtch ”’ 
prepared with sour milk, which I would 
carefully refrain from recommending to 
the gourmets of the “ Twentieth Century.” 

With regard to my newspaper, and that 
telegram relative to the mandarin our 
train is “ conveying” in the funereal ac- 
ceptation of the word? Has Popof ob- 
tamed from the mutes who are on guard 
the name of this high personage ? 

Yes, at last! And hardly are we within 
the station than he runs up to me, saying, 

“T know the name.” 

“ And it is—— ?” 

“Yen Lou—the great mandarin Yen 
Lou of Pekin.” 

“ Thank you, Popof.’”” 

I rush to the telegraph-office, and from 
there I send a telegram to the “ Twentieth 
Century :” 

“ Merv, 16th May, 7 P.u. 

“ Train, Grand Transasiatic, just leaving 

Merv. Took from Douchak the body of 
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the great mandarin Yen Lou coming from 
Persia to Pekin.” 

It cost a good deal, did this telegram, 
but you will admit it was well worth its 
price. 

The name of Yen Lou was immediately 
communicated to our fellow-travellers,and 
it seemed to me that my lord Faruskiar 
smiled when he heard it. 

We left the station at eight o'clock pre- 
cisely. Forty minutes afterwards we 
paused near old Merv, but the night being 
dark {.could see nothing of it. There was, 
however, a fortress with square towers and 
a wall of some burnt bricks, and ruined 
tombs, and a palace and remains of 
mosques, and a collection of archwological 
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should advise you to put your regrets in 
the waste-paper basket.” 

And that is what I did, as I could do 
no better with them. 

Our train is running north-east. The 
stations are twenty or thirty versts apart. 
The names are not shouted, as we make 
no stop, and I have to discover them on 
my time-table. Such are Keltchi, Ravina 
—why this Italian name in this Turko- 
man province ?—Peski, Repetek, ete. 
We cross the desert, the real desert with- 
out a thread of water, where artesian 
wells have to be sunk to supply the 
reservoirs along the line. 

The major tells me that the engineers 
experienced immense difficulty in fixing 
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things, which would not have run to quite 
two hundred lines of small text. 

“Console yourself,” said Major Noltitz. 
“Your satisfaction could not be complete, 
for old Merv has been rebuilt four times. 
If you had seen the fourth town, Bairam 
Ali of the Persian period, you would not 
have seen the third which was Mongol, 
still less the Mussulman village of the 
second epoch, which was called Sultan 
Sandjar Kala, and still less the town of 
the first epoch. That was called by some 
Iskander Kala, in honour of Alexander 
the Macedonian, and by others Ghiaour 
Kala, attributing its foundation to Zoro- 
aster, the founder of the Magian religion, 
a thousand years before Christ. So I 


the sandhills on this part of the railway. 
If the palisades had not been sloped 
obliquely like the barbs of a feather, the 
line would have been covered by the sand 
to such an extent as to stop the ranning 
of the trains. As soon as this region of 
sandhills had been passed we were again 
on the level plain on which the rails had 
been laid so easily. 

Gradually my companions go to sleep, 
and our carriage is transformed into a 
sleeping-car. 

I then return to my Roumanian. 
Ought I to attempt to see him to-night ? 
Undoubtedly; and not only to satisfy a 
very natural curiosity, but also to calm 
his anxiety. In fact, knowing his secret 
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is known to the person who spoke to him 
through the panel of his case, suppose the 
idea occurred to him to get out at one of 
the stations, give up his journey, and 
abandon his attempt to rejoin Mademoi- 
selle Zinca Klork, so as to escape the 
company's pursuit? That is possible 
after all, and my intcrvention may have 
done the poor fellow harm—to say no- 
thing of my losing my No. 11, one of the 
most valuable in wy collection. 

I am resolved to visit him before the 
coming dawn. Lut, in order to be as 
careful as possible, I will wait until the 
train has passed Tchardjoui, where it 
ought to arrive at twenty-seven past two 
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T have said that the stop at Tchardjoui 
ought to last a quarter of an hour. A 
few travellers alight, for they have booked 
to this town, which contains about thirty 
thousand inhabitants. Others get in to 
proceed to Bokhura and Samarkand, but 
these are only second-class passengers. 
This produces a certain amount of bustle 
on the platform. 

T also get out and take a walk up and 
down by the side of the front van, and I 
notice the door silently open and shut. 
A man creeps out on to the platform and 
slips away through the station, which 
is dimly lighted by a few petroleun 
lamps. 


Zinca Klork, evidently the most lovely of 
Roumanians, is expecting you at Pekin, 
etc.” 

Behold me then following him without 
appearing to do so. Amid all this hurry- 
ing to and fro he is in little danger of 
being noticed. Neither Popof nor any of 
the company’s servants would suspect 
him to be an intruder. Is he going towards 
the gate to escape me ? 

No! He only wants to stretch his legs 
better than he can do in the van. After 
an imprisonment which has lasted since 
he left Baku—that is to say, about sixty 
hours—he has earned ten minutes of free- 
dom. 

He is a man of middle height, lithe in 
his movements and with a gliding kind of 
walk. He could roll himself up like a cat 
and find quite room enough in his case. 
He wears an old vest, his trousers are 
held up by a belt, and his cap is a fur one 
all of dark colour. 
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in the morning. There we shall stop a 
quarter of an hour before proceeding to- 
wards the Amou-Daria. Popof will then 
retire to his den, and I shall be able to slip 
into the van without fear of being seen. 

How long the hours appear! Several 
times I have almost fallen asleep, and 
twice or thrice I have had to go out into 
the fresh air on the platform. 

The train enters Tchardjoui station to 
the minute. It is an important town of the 
Khanate of Bokhara which the Transcas- 
pian reached towards the end of 1886, 
seventeen months after the first sleeper 
was laid. We are not more than twelve 
versts from the Amou-Daria, and beyond 
that river I shall enter on my adventure. 


It is my Roumanian. It can be no one 
else. He has not been seen, and there he 
is, lost among the other travellers. Why 
this escape? Is it torenew his provisions 
at the refreshment-bar ? On the contrary, 
is not his intention, as I am afraid it is, to 
get away from us? 

Shall I stop him? I will make myself 
known to him; promise to help him. I 
will speak to him in French, in English, 
in German, in Russian—as he pleases. I 
will say to him, “ My friend, trust to my 
discretion ; I will not betray you. Pro- 
visions ?_ I will bring them to you during 
the night. Encouragements? I will 
heap them on you as I will the refresh- 
ments. Do not forget that Mademoiselle 


Tam at ease regarding his intentions. 
He returns towards the van, mounts the 
platform, and shuts the door gently behind 
him. | Assoon as the train is on the move 
I will knock at the panel, and this 
time—— 

More of the unexpected. Instead of 
waiting at Tchardjoui one quarter of an 
hour we have to wait three. A slight 
injury to one of the brakes of the engine 
has had to be repaired, and notwithstand- 
ing the German baron’s remonstrances 
we do not leave the station before half- 
past three, as the day is beginning to 
dawn. 

It follows from this that, if I cannot 
visit the van, I shall at least see the Amou- 
Daria. 

The Amou-Daria is the Oxus of the 
Ancients, the rival of the Indus and the 
Ganges. It used to be a tributary of the 
Caspian, as shown on the maps, but now 
it flows into the Sea of Aral. Fed by the 
snows and rains of the Pamir plateau, its 
sluggish waters flow between low clay 
cliffs and banks of sand. It is the River- 
Sea in the Turcoman.tongue, and it is 
about two thousand five hundred kilo- 
metres long. 

The train crosses it by a bridge a league 
long, the line being a hundred feet and 
more above its surface at low water, and 
the roadway trembles on the thousand 
piles which support it, grouped in fives 
between each of the spans, which are 
about thirty feet wide. 

In ten months, at a cost of thirty-five 
thousand roubles, General Annenkof built 
this bridge, the most important one on 
the Grand Transasiatic. 

The river is of a dull yellow colour. A 
few islands emerge from the current here 
and there, as far as one can see. 

Popof pointed out the stations for the 
guards on the parapet of the bridge. 

“What are they for?” I asked. 

“For the accommodation of a special 
staff, whose duty it is to give the alarm in 
case of fire, and who are provided with 
fire-extinguishers.”” 

This is a wise precaution. Not only 
have sparks from the engines set it on 
fire in several places, but there are other 
disasters possible. A large number of 
boats, for the most pars laden with petro- 
leum, pass up and down the Amou-Daria, 
and it frequently happens that these 
become fire-ships. A constant watch is 
thus only too well justified, for if the 


bridge were destroyed, its reconstruction 
would take a year, during which the 
transport of passengers from one bank to 
the other would not be without its difti- 
culties. 
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Daria, the Zarafchane, “the river that 
rolls with gold,” the course of which 
extends up to the valley of the Sogd, in 
that fertile casis on which stands the city 
of Samarkand. 


The Bridge across the Amou-Daria. 


At last the train is going slowly across 
the bridge. It is broad daylight. The 
desert begins again at the second station, 
that of Karakoul. Beyond can be seen 
the windings of an atHuent of the Amou- 


oo 


At five o’clock in the morning the train 
stops at the capital of the Khanate of 
Bokhara, eleven hundred and seven versts 
from Uzun Ada. 

(Tobe continued.) 


CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 
A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of Unseen Depths,” * Aftoat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER X.—THE CARNIVAL. 


k™ an instant even the bold and reck- 

less lads stood paralysed with min- 
gled amazement and horror; and in that 
instant the grim face vanished. 

Then Cuthbert Hammersley, moved 
by that combative impulse which always 
makes the Englishman rush to meet a 
threatening danger half-way rather than 
wait till it overtakes him, sprang forward 


as if the spectre’s disappearance had 
broken the spell that bound him, and 
looked over the ledge of rock from behind 
which the ghastly visage had risen or 
seemed to rise. 

There was no one there! 

“Come on, boys! he can't have gone 
far!"’ shouted Hammersley, choking 
down the sudden thrill of superstitious 
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awe which passed through his strong 
nerves like an electric shock. 

And vaulting over the low parapet of 
rock, with his three comrades at his heels, 
he ran a few steps forward, and then 
stopped short in blank bewilderment. 

He was standing on the very brink of 
a sheer precipice of more than thirty 
feet, down which the most daring man 
alive could hardly have slipped un- 
harmed or without making noise enough 
to betray whither he had gone. Yet no 
creature, living or dead, was to be seen 
on the broad platform at the foot of the 
descent; and when they looked around 
them, they saw nothing but bare rocks— 
not a crevice anywhere that could have 
hidden a cat (much less a man) save the 
cavern-mouth itself in which they them 
selves had been standing at the moment 
when the figure disappeared. Yet the 
phantom was gone—gone as if it had 
never been. 

“ We couldn’t have imagined it!” cried 
Hammersley, uttering the thought of all. 
“T saw it quite plain—didn’t you, Mark ?”” 

“As plain as I see you now," answered 
Edwards decisively. 

“ And so did I,” added O'Neill. 

Then followed a gloomy silence. 

“This is a serious business, old 
fellows,” said Cuthbert at length, very 
gravely, “and it'll need a good deal of 
thinking over. Hollo, Sandy! what's 
the matter with you ?’’ he added, turning 
to his foster-brother, whose bold brown 
face had suddenly grown white as 
ashes, 

“TI hae ne'er seen a ghaist (ghost) 
yet,” faltered Sandy, who had a tinge of 
the superstition of his race along with its 
courage; “ but if that wasna ane, it was 
unco' like it!" 

“Ghost! fudge!" cried Hammersley. 
“First and foremost, there are no ghosts ; 
secondly, they never appear in the day- 
time; and thirdly, how's a ghost to ap- 
pear when the fellow that it belongs to 
isn’t dead? Mr. Cameron said he wasn't, 
you know.”” 

“So he did, by the bye,” cried Ed- 
wards, “and it seems he was right after 
all.” 

“ Aweel, it may be e’en sae,’ answered 
the unconvinced Sandy; “but I’m think- 
ing that, ghaist or nae ghaist,a thing like 
yon, that can be here ae (one) meenute 
and gane the neist—in a place whaur 
there's no eneuch cover to hide a cawt—is 
no fit (as Captain Dalgetty says in Sir 
Walter) to be mustered wi’ a regiment o' 
livin’ men.” 

“IT wish I could think that it was only 
a ghost, Sandy,” said Cuthbert, with a 
grave look ; “ but if this Spanish villain is 
here himself, it'll be a worse job than 
twenty ghosts sewed together. But come, 
let's get down on to the flat, where we 
can get along without needing to pick our 
way, and then we can hold a council of 
war.” 

In fact, from the foot of the precipice a 
perfectly level tableland, thirty or forty 
feet above the sea, stretched before them 
along the whole side of the promontory ; 
and here they could walk and talk at their 
ease. 

“Now,” began Hammersley, “ I suppose 
we're all agreed that it was Sanchez him- 
self whom we saw. We couldn't all four 
have imagined the very same thing at the 
same time; and it’s not as if we’d been 
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talking or thinking of him, for we had 
talked of nothing but the Guanches. The 
man himself is alive and in the island, 
that’s certain enough.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked 
Edwards doubtfully. 

“Why, you don’t think it was a ghost, 
do you ?”’ cried Cuthbert. 

“T dom't know what to think,” answered 
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wonderful things than that; how about 
the ‘Vanishing Lady’? There’s some 
trick in it that we haven’t found out yet, 
that’s all. It don’t matter a pin where 


he went to, now that we know he was 
there ; and the next question is—what to 
do?” 

“Ay, and it's a question mair easily 


askit than answered,” grunted Sandy 


and laugh at us, and not believe a word 
of it.” 

“And even if they did believe ic, it 
wouldn't be any use,” returned Ham- 
mersley ; “ for a Spanish brigand would 
never be fool enough to stay anywhere 
near that place half a minute after we'd 
seen him there. He’ll have found out some 
new hiding-hole by this time, never fear ; 
and to hunt such a fellow among 
these rocks would be pretty much 
like setting a policeman to arrest 
the wind or a flash of lightning.” 

“Is there nothing that we can 
do, then?” grumbled Edwards. 

“Nothing that I can see, now 
that we've let this rascal slip 
through our fingers ; we must just 
hold our tongues about it, and keep 
a bright look-out for his next ap- 
pearance. And now let’s get home 
as sharp as we can, for it’s looking 
mighty rainy up yonder to wind- 
ward.” 


The next few days passed very 
uncomfortably for our four friends. 
Sandy M‘Laren, convinced that he 
had seen a ghost, and finding in all 
his information on the subject no 
precedent for so abnormal a 
phenomenon as the appearance 
of a ghost in broad daylight, 
looked (in his foster-brother’s 
expressive phrase) “as happy 
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the Harrovian perplexedly. “I haven't 
much faith in ghosts as a rule, for I’ve 
never seen any myself, and I've never 
met anybody who had; but still, as Sandy 
says, there must be something queer about 
a man who can vanish like that before 
our very eyes, when there’s nowhere for 
im to go to.” 
“Pooh!” said Hammersley, “any con- 
juror in London will show you far more 


M‘Laren, whose first interview with a 
ghost seemed to have had a markedly 
unfavourable influence upon his usually 
placid temper. 

“Well, I don’t see what we can do,” 
said O'Neill ruefully. “It's no good to 
tell Mr. Cameron that the fellow’s alive 
and after him, for that’s just what he told 
us the other day; and if we tell anyone 
Ase, they'll just say we dreamed it all, 


as a skinned rat in a pickle-barrel.” 
Edwards and O’Neill—who, like Dickens's 
“Haredale,” were “always for doing 
something, no matter what ’—chafed 
fiercely at the policy of “ masterly inac- 
tion” to which they found themselves 
condemned ; and even Hammersley him- 
self began to doubt if he had done well 
to keep silence about the gloomy mystery 
that haunted him day and night. A gleam 


of comfort, however, came to them three 
or four days later, when Waldron Cameron, 
having completed his first series of photo- 
graphs, yielded to the persuasions of 
General Hammersley and Digby O'Neill, 
and shifted his quarters to the Santa 
Catalina. 

But ere long they had something else 
to think about, for the very next week 
brought with it the great event of the 
Canary year—viz. the Carnival, which is 
to all the races of Southern Europe what 
Christmas-tide is to those of the north. 

And then the whole population seemed 
to go mad at once. For three whole days 
together the entire town was in an uproar 
from morning till night, and every street 
swarmed with figures more startling than 
any sprite or monster in a Christmas 
pantomime. Noses a foot long, horned 
heads, black faces and staring red eyes, 
beards as thick and lengthy as a horse’s 
tail, and huge masks shaped into the 
heads of negroes, monkeys, parrots, or 
demons, eddied along the main thorough- 
fare and all its tributary lanes; while the 
constant blowing of horns and beating of 
drums, the ceaseless rumble of wheels, 
the barking of countless dogs, and the 
mingled clamour of shouting men, scream- 
ing women, and squalling children (with 
a thrumming accompaniment of innume- 
rable guitars) made a maddening din. 

As inight be expected, all this bustle 
and uproar vastly delighted the four boys, 
apart from the novelty of a spectacle 
which none of them had ever seen before; 
and on the third day of the pageant, when 
the arrival of scores of merry-makers 
from the surrounding villages had raised 
the general stir and din to its height, 
our friends spent the whole afternoon in 
wandering through the crowded streets of 
Las Palmas, and watching the motley 
throng that eddied around them. 

And certainly there was plenty for them 
to look at. At the very first start they 
encountered a mounted cavalier who had 
put his tall black hat (a very secdy hat it 
was) upon his horse’s head instead of his 
own, as if to make room for the short, 
thick, yellow horns that surmounted his 
forehead, keeping in countenance a blazing 
red nose several inches in length, at the 
end of which hung a small brass bell that 
tinkled at every step. A little farther on 
appeared another mounted man, arrayed 
with the long rifle and coiled-up lasso, 
broad-leaved hat, close-fitting jacket, and 
trim leather leggings of a Texan “ cow- 
boy,” but riding a scraggy, broken-winded, 
worn-out hack, upon which no true Texan 
would have shown himself to save his life. 

Next came a tall, gaunt man on foot, 
in the jaunty, brigand-like costume of a 
toreador (bull fighter , closely followed by 
@ short, fat fellow, with the low-crowned 
hat, long pikestaff, and clumsy, old- 
fashioned lantern of a sereno or ancient 
Spanish watchman. To these succeeded 
two young men, arm-in-arm, in the gay 
dress of Spanish hidalgos (gentlemen)—the 
one in a long blue mantle fringed with 
gold tassels, and a cap of crimson velvet 
crested with pink and white feathers, the 
other sporting a scarlet mantle, a gold- 
coloured doublet and hose, slashed with 
light yellow, and stockings of sky-blue 
silk. Both wore swords, which, jerking 
up from beneath their cloaks, suggested 
a long and very stiff tail. 

Then followed a bevy of peasant girls, 
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some wearing pink-silk masks, others 
having white antimacassars twisted tur- 
ban fashion round their heads; while 
others still had simply thrown the skirt 


of their dress over the head like a cowl., 


After them, in a carriage drawn by horses 
whose ears and manes seemed to be on 
fire, so thickly were they covered with 
red and orange paper, came four ladies 
wearing white veils bespangled with gold. 
Their glossy black hair and white muslin 
dresses were one blaze of gorgeous flowers, 
and their driver had assumed the steeple- 
crowned hat, olive-green jacket, high 
boots, and huge bell-mouthed blunderbuss 
of an old-fashioned Spanish courier. 

But more striking than all was a smaller 
carriage, driven by a man in the pointed 
cap and striped jacket of a clown, in which 
sat four tiny girls, whose broad, high 
collars were made to represent the petals 
of flowers, out of which the sweet little 
childlike faces rose like wood fairies 
springing from the blossoms that they 
loved. 

Even on this day of universal licence, 
however, the people behaved wonderfully 
well; and the. English boys, who had 
expected to find in a crowd of Spanish 
peasants unbounded violence and drun- 
kenness, and a man stabbed every other 
minute or so, were greatly surprised to 
observe only two or three persons in the 
whole throng at all the worse for liquor, 
and to see some of the revellers, in the 
very height of their frolic, make way 
politely for two passing English ladies. 

As to stabbing, the only approach made 
to that was on the part of an excitable 
young man from the country, who, being 
somewhat pointedly “chaffed”’ by a friend 
drew a knife and ran at him so fiercely, 
that the unlucky jester would have paid 
dearly for his fun, had not another man 
seized the assailant’s arm} and two or 
three more coming up to the rescue, he 
was promptly disarmed and dragged away. 

When the last of the three great days 
came to an end, our boys naturally con- 
cluded (the morrow being Ash-Wednes- 
day) that the fun was all over; and they 
were not a little surprised to learn that 
the most curious part of this strange 
pageant was still to come. 

“ To-morrow afternoon,” said Waldron 
Cameron, “comes the ‘ Burial of the Sar- 
dine,’ when the townspeople assemble in 
the grounds of that old Spanish gentleman 
who lives just this side of the hotel, and 
bury a sardine or a small sausage (it’s 
sometimes one and sometimes the other), 
which is supposed to typify the burying 
of all earthly pleasures and desires during 
the season of Lent. If you care to see it 
(and it’s well worth seeing, I can tell you) 
we'll all go together.” 

They did so, and were well repaid for 
their trouble. The old Spaniard’s beauti- 
ful den, with its splendid avenues of 
“palm-royals,” orange-trees, dates, fan- 
palms, &c., was a charming spectacle in 
itself; but even more striking was the 
motley throng of white shirts and broad 
hats, short skirts and gay-coloured ker- 
chiefs, which eddied o lessly amid the 
dark foliage, seeming to have collected 
into one place every variety of native 
faces and native costumes which our 
boys had seen since they first landed. 
Fishermen, sailors, hawkers, waggoners, 
priests, soldiers, workmen, road-menders, 
muleteers, country peasants from thehills, 
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followed each other in apparently endless 
succession ; and the women and children 
almost outnumbered the men. 

Rough as they were, however, these 
strange visitors showed themselves worthy 
of the kindness which had placed these 
carefully kept grounds at their disposal 
for a whole afternoon. 

Noise enough there was indeed, but 
none of that wanton mischief, that 
brutal and foolish breaking and damaging 
of things for the mere pleasure of destroy- 
ing, which so often disgraces an English 
crowd of the same kind. The merry- 
makers kept to the paths, carefully avoid- 
ing all risk of hurting the trees and shrubs; 
and when Edwards accidentally trespassed 
upon the corner of a flower-bed, half a 
dozen voices were instantly raised to warn 
him, civilly but firmly, that it was not 
allowed. 

All at once the universal clamour of 
tongues lulled for an instant, only to 
break out the next moment louder than 
ever, as the crowd parted to make way 
for a very singular procession—that of 
the famous “ Burial of the Sardine.” 

To the amazement of our friends, all 
the principal performers in this strange 
pageant were boys of ten or twelve, who, 
however, played their part with all the 
gravity of grown men. First came a 
slim, bright-eyed little fellow, proudly 
carrying in both hands the miniature 
coffin that contained the sardine—a small 
wooden box such as one may eee in any 
toy-shop, shaped like a cradle, with » 
neat gilt cross conspicuous upon its high 
head-board, while a sheet of pink tissue- 
paper, spread over its open top, hid tho 
contents from view. About a dozen other 
boys of the same age marched two-and- 
two behind him, carrying tiny lanterns 
in wicker cases, which they swung to 
and fro like censers; and then followed 
five or six more youngsters of the genuine 
“picaroon ” type, who, having nothing to 
carry, had apparently been added simply 
to make up the procession. 

At that moment, just as the crowd was 
at its thickest around the famous ‘ Sar- 
dine ”’ and its attendants, a young English 
tourist—one of those unfortunate men 
who are always doing the wrong thing 
at the wrong time—took it into his wise 
head to fling a handful of coppers into 
the very midst of the jostling, shouting 
throng! 

Anything more foolish or more dan- 
gerous could hardly have been done ; for 
even these few halfpence, thrown amid 
@ poverty-stricken mob to which a farthing 
was no small gain, were enough to se 
them fighting as if for life and death. 
Instantly the whole space was one whirl- 
pool of struggling shoulders and writhing 
arms, heated faces, clutching hands, and 
bare feet kicking in the air. 

One or two women were thrown down 
in the scuffle, and several children badly 
crushed or bruised, the scramble having 
drawn to the spot all the “ roughs "’ who 
happened to be in the crowd; and one 
poor little pale-faced lad, rashly pressing 
forward to snatch at a penny that was 
rolling past him, was knocked down by a 
burly fellow who had caught sight of it 
likewise, and seemed in a fair way to be 
trampled flat, when the cowardly aggressor 
was suddenly seized by the throat, and 
sent sprawling on his back. 

(To be continued.) 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY 


A Yew words from Somerville explained 

the situation to Dr. Rodman. whose 
interest in the matter was easily aroused. 
He was one of.the black set of the “ Black 
Republicans,"’ and an Abolitionist from a 
period far antedating his friend Somer- 
ville’s conversion. 

Nevertheless he was satisfied that his 
patient had had just about onough 
excitement, and he sather sternly sup- 
pressed Aunt 'Phemia, who gave signs of 
something very like hysterics. 

This repression was not very hard to 
accomplish. As soon as it was made 
plain to her that the excitement and azi- 
tation were dangerous to the patient, the 
old negress exhibited remarkable self- 
control. There really was no need for 
Dr. Rodman to hint that a recurrence of 
such excitement on her part would result 
in her dismissal from the office of nurse. 

“Don’t say dat, foh de good Lawd’s 
sake,” she pleaded; her voice sinking to 
an earnest whisper. ‘Don't; nebber a 
sound will you hear from me. ifdat would 
hurt de boy lying dar. W'y I'd gib 
eb'ry drop ob blood in dis pore old body, 
and de life dat goes with it, to bring him 
back to health and strength. Only ax 
Mis’ Winn to let me stay hyar by him. I 
daren't ax myself, for fear I'd tell her w’y. 
He's the boy dat saved my Tom "—— 

An admonitory gesture from the 
doctor stopped her so suddenly that in her 
eagerness to check herself she fairly 
gasped. But she choked off the words 
that would have fallen from her lips. 

Then Dr. Rodman sent for the hospital 
steward, and compounded a draught for 
the sufferer. He considered a moment 
whether he dared trust Aunt ’Phemia; 
but there was no further question on that 
point. “Auntie” was rather more than 
stout, but she moved around so noiselessly 
and did her work with such an absence 
of fussiness, and showed so much of the 
experience that told of a lifetime of 
nursing, that the doctor was delighted. 

Mrs. Winn’s consent was easily ob- 
tained. Her own kindness of heart 
prompted her to offer Aunt ’Phemia’s 
services, the value of which none knew 
better than herself, before the doctor had 
made known his request. The rule of 
quiet was enforced in the house, as far 
as possible, Somerville anticipated this 
by removing from headquarters to a 
different wing of the building, and the 
sentries were carefully instructed to sup- 
press all noises. Surely no non-commis- 
sioned officer before had ever such 
consideration shown him. 

It was a hard battle for life. More 
than once Rodman refused to give the 
slightest hope. But there cameatime when 
the fever abated, and the sorely wasted, 
tortured body of the boy seemed to have 
lost all its strength, and to have conquered 
the fever only to die of exhaustion. It 
was then that Aunt ‘Phemia’s skill and 
devotion as a nurse came out in perfec- 
tion. She seemed to have lost all the 
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CHAPTER X.—A STARTLING REVELATION. 


faculty of sleep, but was all eager and 
instant attention to anticipate every pos- 
sible want. Not for a moment did she 
relax her care, but little by little, the 
almost extinguished spark of life was 
fanned into a tlame, and very slowly came 
back a little strength to the wasted frame, 
and a brighter look in the eye. Then 
only, when the grateful doctor took her 
hand in his, and thanked her for the 
almost superhuman devotion that had 
made the happy result possible; when he 
assured her that the boy might safely be 
for a while with others, did she permit 
herself the sorely needed sleep. 

What wonder that the faithful creature 
sank to the ground outside the room in 
which she had kept such faithful vig'] for 
three days and nights! 

The doctor paid her as devoted attention 
as he would have given her mistress. He 
had an eye for business, had Dr. Rodman. 
Aunt 'Phemia was the model nurse. 

The poor old woman was the happiest 
creature in the Southern Confederacy 
when she could exchange confidences with 
Ben, and hear the story of Tom Winn's 
escape. 

She came to the room one morning 
with Ben’s breakfast, where the lad was 
comfortably propped up in bed, just weak 
enough to feel the luxury of a comfortable 
couch, and just so much of a boy, in spite 
of his sergeant’s stripes, as to enjoy being 
petted and coddled. 

Aunt ’Phemia watched the boy eat 
with the most intense pleasure gleaming 
from her merry old eyes, and grinning to 
show the whole range of ivories behind 
the huge ramparts of the thick lips. 

She wasn’t good-looking, even for a 
negress, but her countenance so reflected 
her happiness that it was positively good 
to look at her. 

This morning she seemed to be un- 
usually glad. She waited till Ben had 
finished his breakfast, and then, shutting 
the door close, whispered : 

“Tom's wife has been hyar, day after 
day, begging to see you, and I daren’t let 
her. Shecan come now, if you'd like to 
see her. Will you?” 

“Why, of course I will, Auntie,” said 
Ben cheerfully. ‘Just tell her to come 
right along, if it will do her any good. 
I'm strong as a lion since I ate that 
breakfast. Warn’t that chicken nice ?”” 

“Cooked him myself,” said the old 
woman. “ Big Pompey, der cook, he says, 
says he: ‘Tink nobody kin fix a chicken 
but yo’self, says he. ‘Guess I know my 
business ;’ he says— 

“Den mind yo’ business,’ I says; 
“and let me alone, ard I cooked un chick 
in my own way. Was it pow’ful nice, 
Massa Ben?” y 

“ Bully,” said the boy promptly. “A 
little too big for me, Auntie ; but I'll grow 
up to the weight before long. It will bea 
big chicken that will get away with me in 
a day or two.” 

“ So it will, bressde Lawd! You'll hab 
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an appetite fur de biggest chicken on the 

plantation, and you'll hab der chicken too. 

But there ain’t many left.” 

i “ Rhode Island boys like chickens,” eaid 
en. 

“Dey do for shuah,” assented Aunt 
*Phemia, “and der fool niggers is a gib- 
bin’ um away like as if dey was ob no 
‘count. But it's all right for Massa Lin- 
kum’'s soldiers, bressem! The day ob de 
Lawd is at hand!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Massa Linkum's soldiers is a-gwine 

away from here, and de cullod folks is a 
gwine, too. Dere's a-gwine to be a Hexo- 
dus out ob der land ob Egypt, and out ob 
der house er bondage at last! Hallelu- 
jah!” 
: She had forgotten all about Tom's wife, 
but a pair of woolly heads peered in at the 
door, and two pairs of legs followed. Then 
a neatly dressed negress came forward 
timidly, and Ben held out his thin hand 
to her as she approached. 

The young woman did not take it in her 
own. She dropped on her knees, at his 
bedside, and kissed it till Ben blushingly 
drew it away. 

“We heard through the captain of a 
Yankee schooner, two years ago, that Tom 
had got away, and I heard Massa Winn 
say that the British folks wouldn't give him 
up. But except that, I have had no know- 
ledge of him, though we tried to find out. 
And now you've come, who helped him 
to reach the land of freedom, I don’t know 
what to say. "My heart is too full to tell 
all that I would wish "—— 

“But did he never write to you?” 
asked Ben. 

“Who writes to slaves, or how can they 
get letters?” answered the young woman. 
“Tf any was sent, Massa Winn would get 
"em first and read ‘em. None of us, except 
Tom and myself, could read and write. 
The colonel wasn't a bad master, but he 
wouldn't let his slavescorrespond with the 
folks up North: no, sir.” 

“But I can write to him,” said Ben 
eagerly. “I know where he is, or where 
he was six months ago, and I will write, 
and perhaps in two or three weeks I can 
get an answer.” 

“God bless you,” murmured the girl 
fervently. “You don’t know how I have 
longed to hear from him, but I daren’t 
say a word. Mis’ Winn is the kindest of 
ladies, but she looks upon my Tom as 
ungrateful. Colonel Winn brought us up 
together. He had picked us up as a bar- 
gain, and had made me a present to his 
wife, while he trained Tom for his own 
service. We had the best of treatment, 
and we could not help learning to read 
and write, but the colonel never knew. 
It was against the law to teach slaves 
such things, master said—it made them 
unsettled.” 

“I s’pose that was the trouble with 
Tom ?" said Ben. 

“Yes, that was what happened. He 
was always listening to the gentlemen 


talking at the dinner-table, for Mr. Winn 
always kept a-plenty of company. And 
one day they was a-talking of the time up 
in Washington when they welcomed a big 
foreigner called Kossup or Kossuff,* who 
fought to liberate his country. Tom said 
as he thought some of the same kind of 
liberty was good for him, and once when 
the master was angry Tom told him so. 

“ Master he gave him a thrashing on the 
spot, and he ordered the overseer to give 
him some more, but that didn’t cure him. 
Then master sold me and the two little 
ones to a fellow in Georgia and took Tom 
away with him on his yacht. 

“ He thought I'd gone to Georgia, but 
I didn’t. Mis’ Winn wouldn't hear of it. 
She bought me back. I never saw Master 
angry with Mis’ Winn but once, and that 
was when he came back and learned that 
I was still here. And Mis’ Winn she 
thinks Tom is very ungrateful, after all 
she has done for me.” 

“That comes of educating niggers,” 
thought Ben, repeating the often-expressed 
sarcasm of Grandfather Burnett. “They 
lose all their sense of gratitude after they 
have learned to read.” 

Tom’s wife continued : 

“ And so we've had to live here, Tom 8 
mother and I, hoping that we might hear 
from him, especially since the war was to 
bring the soldiers from the North. But we 
never supposed that we should see one of 
the men that helped Tom to freedom. It 
seems too good to be true.” 

“ Why, that’s nothing,” said Ben; “it 
was only a bit of fun forme. Other people 
were in real danger of trouble—I wasn't. 
Besides, all that’s past and gone. As 
Aunt ’Phemia says, there’s going to be an 
exodus from out of the house of bordage. 
Why can't you go, get on board some 
northern-bound transport or stply ship ? 
I think it could be done, if we were care- 
ful. You could take Aunt 'Phemia with 
you. What do you say, Auntie?” 

But, to his great astonishment, the old 
woman showed unmistakable signs of 
anger. 

“No, no, no,” she said; “I think 
Masea Winn was right when he said der 
Yankee wassent no gemblum, like der 
Southern gemblum. Is dat der way you'se 
grateful to der lady in whose houge you’se 
staying; der lady dat cared fo’ you, and 
dat let you hab de services of der best 
nurse? Who yo’b want to steal away her 
property like dat?” 

“But, Aunt ’Phemia "—— interposed 
the astonished Ben. 

“ Youphemiey, if yo’ please,” said the 
old lady. 

“Well, Aunt Euphemia, then,” said 
Ben, “wouldn’t you like Tom to have 
his wife and children with him ?"" 

“Deed I should,” said Aunt ’Phemia 
promptly. 

“Then what on earth,” shouted the 
excited boy, “do you mean by blaming 
me because I suggested it?” 

“T’ought yo’ meant me, sah,”’ replied 
the nurse, still so angry as to be exceed- 
ingly polite. 

“ Well, s'pose I did mean you; what of 
it?” 

“Yo’ ax me to leave Mis’ Winn, when 
Massa Winn's away to der wah? Why 
I was born here in her grandfather's 
time, I was, and I nursed Mars Robert 
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himself, ard he grew up to like his old 
mammy so well as his old mammy like 
him. I’se watched over him, and cared 
fo’ him, and fo’ his chillun, and you 
s’pose I go off and leave his wife here all 
alone, just because fool niggers go Norf 
to be froze to def?” 

“Why, weren’t you glad Tom got 
away?" 

“Course I’m glad, bress de Lawd, and 
you, deah boy,” said the old lady, soften- 
ing. “But what's right in young people 
who's discontented wiv the station in life 
in which it has pleased Providence to call 
’em, is diffunt to old people like myself. 
Beside, here I'm worf something; dar 
ain’t a better nurse in Norf Carliney ; der 
ain't a lady but knows dat Aunt 'Phemia 
is way head ob all derlot. W’y youknow 
Mars Winn refused t’ree t’ousand dollars 
fo’ me?" 

“He knew your worth,” said Ben 
promptly. 

“*Deed he did,” replied the old lady 
complacently. ‘’Deed he did. Says he, 
‘ Dar ain’t money enough in der State ter 
buy my old mammy,’ says he—‘de bes’ 
nurse and der most fexnut creatur in der 
worl’,’ he says. 

“ Now what should I do Norf?” con- 
tinued Aunt ’Phemia. “Lose t’reo 
tousand dollars’ worf of good propity, 
an’ be only an ol’ nigger, and lib in der 
dirtiest part ob some big city, whar der 
white folks scorn ye, wuss den dey do 
here. Here I’se nurse an ol’ mammy. 
No t'ank yo’. Let der boys and girls go 
ter der land ob liberty. I stays wiv my 
own folks, till death do us part.” 

Ben watched the old lady with an 
amused expression. His thoughts were 
so bent on the belief that freedom meant 
all that was of happiness to the coloured 
people, that he could scarcely appreciate 
the old nurse’s fidelity. He was puzzled, 
and his wasted right hand sought his ear, 
which he fecbly pulled—an old childish 
trick, which he had not forgotten, and 
which always implied that he was trying 
to solve some problem. 

His eyes wandered aimlessly for a 
moment from the face of the old woman 
to that of Tom's wife. The latter was 
staring open-mouthed at him as if he had 
developed some extraordinary trick of 
features. Ben observed her for a moment, 
and then easily forgetting her in the ful- 
ness of his own thoughts, turned and 
looked et the old nurse. Aunt 'Phemia 
seemed as much astonished as her 
daughter-in-law. She, too, was staring 
open-mouthed at the boy, and did not 
seem to need that the younger woman 
should attract her attention, as she did, by 
plucking at her garments, and pointing 
over her shoulder at the face of the young 
sergeant. 

Ben, more and more puzzled, pulled at 
his ear till it reddened and became painful. 
Then, rousing himself, he released the 
ear, and snapped his forefinger and thumb, 
as if he had settled the problem and was 
celebrating the event. 

“Dat's der very trick!” shouted Aunt 
*Phemia. “ Dat’s just what dat blessed 
boy do ebbery day; ain’t it, Iphigenia, 
ain't it?” 

“Tis for sure,” said Tom's wife. 
“ That's what he used to do when a baby ; 
sit on the floor, and pull his little ears, 
and then snap his fingers off—oh, but it 
can’t be—— ?” 
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Why, what's the matter ?”’ said Ben, 
utterly confounded by the speech, no less 
than the actions of the two women. 

“ Where foh yo’ learn to pull yo’ ears, 
and snap yo’ fingers and t’umb like dat, 
eh?” 

“Sure, I don’t know,” said Ben indif- 


ferently. “ Always did it.” 
“Of course he always did it,” said 
Iphigenia. “You remember, Aunt 


*Phemia, when dat chile fell down the 
saw-pit, and cut his little shoulder, so's to 
have two stitches in it? I remember it, 
for I had the worst whipping that ever 
was for my carelessness, and Massa 
Roland, he cries and says: ‘Twarn't 
Iffie's fault; I can't un’tand why you 
whip her ;’ and then he sat down on the 
floor and pulled his ears till he made them 
bleed, and Mis’ Winn said she would have 
to tie his hands if he did that again.” 

“Deed it’s der own blessed boy hisself. 
Didn't I say so, when I washed der blood 
from his po’ dear face, with der colonel 
a-looking don on me; didn't I say dat he 
might be Massa’s own son, from der very 
look ob him. And he’s here a-doing de 
very trick I’ve seed dat blessed chile 
dv.” 

“If he’s the boy, he’s got the mark on 
his right shoulder where the cut was 
made in the saw-pit,” said Iphigenia. 

“Well, you ought to know about it,” 
said Aunt ’Phemia, ‘fo’ yo’ got der wust 
whipping as ever a girl had during her life. 
My, how yo’ screamed! She was just der 
carelessest girl as ever yo’ see,"’ continued 
the old woman, as she unbuttoned Ben's 
shirt, and exposed the right shoulder. 

There the two women caw the mark of 
the cut made on the shoulder of the child 
who had been allowed to fall. The cut 
had necessitated two stitches, and these, 
with the cicatrice of the cut itself, were 
perfectly plain. 

“He's der young Massa Roland, 
shuah's yo’ bauhn,” said Aunt 'Phemia. 

“T'll go tell Mis’ Winn right off,” said 
Iphigenia, moving to the door. 

“Yo’ stay right where yo’ are chile,” 
promptly responded Aunt ’Phemia. 
“ What yo’ want ter go and worry der 
life out’en Mis’ Winn fo’ ?” 

The fact probably was that Auntie 
wanted to be the bearer of the tidings 
herself. There was absolutely no room 
for doubt in the old nurse's mind that the 
boy before her was the lost child of 
General and Mrs. Winn. 

To say that Ben was perplexed and 
puzzled over the old woman’s story, is to 
put it very mildly. Spite of his frequent 
attempts to check his foolish habit, he 
still pulled his ear in desperation as he 
ran over the facts in his mind, gnd tried 
to call up some recollections of very early 
days. But he could not go behind the 
faint memory of a sea-voyage, and being 
put inside a door in Providence. At the best 
these were mere shadows, rather than cir- 
cumstances, and he at last gave it all 
up. 

Supposing it were all true, and he had 
in his possession the most irrefragable evi- 
dence, what would it all amount to? The 
prospect scarcely excited the lad. To him 
the little farm in Woonsocket was his 
home, and Stephen and Mary Burnett his 
parents. “The voice of nature,” 80 
potent in novels, appeared the meresi 
whisper to Ben. What had he in 
common with the people in whose house 
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he was staying? He felt deeply grateful 
to the kindly but stately lady, in whose 
house he had been a kindly treated, if not 
welcome guest, but no spark of affection 
was kindled in: his mind by the thought 
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that she might be his mother; and Mrs. 
Winn, though kind, had been altogether 
too reserved to excite affection on her 
own account. The discovery of his possible 
relationship was rather a source of pain 


than of pleasure. He determined to say. 
nothing farther about it till he- had an 
opportunity of discussing it with his 
friends at home. 

(To be continued.) 
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THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HMMS. 


W: give with this brief article a portrait 

group of the racing crew of the Wor- 
cester, which ship carried off the Challenge 
Cup on the Thames in 1892, and on the 
Mersey in 1893. Captain D. Wilson-Barker, 
who started as a cadet on the Worcester, 
is now commander of this well-known train- 
ing-ship, a few particulars about which can 
hardly fail to interest our readers. 

About five hours of the day, it seems, are 
devoted to schooling; the rest to technical 
training in all the practical duties of seaman- 
ship. The recreations and amusements of 
the boys have been carefully studied. Inthe 
summer a swimming-bath is moored to the 
side of the ship, in which the boys are pro- 
fessionally taught. On the shore, at Green- 
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hithe, a field of two and a-half acres has been 
secured for cricket, football, and tennis. To 
all these aids to muscle-development must, 
of course, be added that of rowing, which is 
enjoyed ad libitum. 

The boys are generally received between 
the ages of eleven and sixteen, and remain 
from two to four years, according to their 
position in the school on joining. After a 
course of two years on board, a boy is entitled 
to a Board of Trade certificate, should he 
then be in one of the nautical classes; anda 
Worcester certificate is recognised by the 
Board of Trade as equivalent to one year’s 
service at sea. A great advantage that the 
cadets possess on leaving is the arrangement 
lwtween the Secretary of State for India in 

council and the committee of this training- 


ship, whereby appointments as leadsmen 
apprentices in the Bengal pilot service are 
placed at the disposal of the latter. These 
appointments are very lucrative, the higher 
grades reaching £1,200 per annum. When 
accepted, a free passage to Calcutta is given 
to each cadet, and #20 towards an outfit. Con- 
siderable encouragement is given to Worcester 
boys to qualify for cadetships in the Navy. 
The Queen awards a prize of a binocular 
glass, and the sum of #35 towards the ex- 
pense of the outfit, to the fortunate young 
man who is nominated by the committee to 
the naval cadetship annually granted to the 
ship by the Admiralty. The conditions for 
this are that the boy nominated shall have 
been two years on board the Worcester, be of 
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good character, and in the first class in school 
work, and first section in seamanship. He 
must, moreover, be under sixteen and a-half 
years of age on July 15 following the compe- 
titive examination, must be able to swim, and 
his parents must give the usual guarantee 
as to outfit and private allowance. The two 
years served on board count as if served on 
H.M.S. Britannia, and an extra year is 
allowed for good conduct and high attain- 
ments in examinations. Again, in the Royal 
Naval Reserve the Admiralty annually pre- 
sent several midshipmen’s commissions to 
the Worcester cadets, on the following con- 
ditions: That each cadet is a British subject, 
and possesses a first-class certificate from 
that training-ship; that a written notifica- 
tion of concurrence in the appointment be 
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given by the parents or guardians ; that the 
candidates approved of by the committee 
shall be under eighteen years of age, have 
been two years on board, be of good health, 
of firm and steady behaviour, smart on duty, 
and of good address and manners. There 
are three terms in the year—Lent, Easter, 
and Michaelmas, commencing January, May, 
and September—and the payments for each 
term are #17 10s. for cadets in the upper 
school, and #15 15s. for those in the lower 
school, a charge of ten guineas per annum 
being made for uniform, etc. This consists 
of best blue jacket, waistcoat, trousers, cap, 
and badge ; also one pair second quality blue 
cloth trousers and cap, and two uniform serge 
shirts. Pocket-money is permitted in weekly 
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instalments, but the introduction of wine, 
spirits, or tobacco on board is rigidly pro- 
hibited. ; 

The Bible which was presented to each 
cadet leaving last term contained his name 
and the following inscription : 


“ Dear Boy,—As you now leave the Wor- 
cester, and enter upon the duties of life, the 
committee request me to present you with 
this Bible, in the hope that the Divine lessons 
it contains may guide you in your future 
career. They would urge you to read some 
portion of it every day, and study the spirit 
more than the mere letter of it. They advise 
you especially to read the life of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and to learn from that how, 
under all temptations and trials, He trusted 


and did His Father's will. They trust you 
will remember that the same Father is your 
God and Father, who loves you, and is ever 
ready to hear and answer your prayers. 
They wish you never to forget or omit to 
pray to Him, or to be ever ashamed to be 
seen praying to Him; and be sure He will 
ever hear your prayers, and grant those re- 
quests which will be for your good. 
“ Wishing you all prosperity, spiritual and 

temporal, 

“T am, dear boy, 

“ Your sincere friend, 

*°W. M. Buxurvant, Hon. Sec.” 


In presenting the prizes, Mr. T. R. Tufnell, 
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chairman of the Royal Mail Steam-Packet 
Company, said (and we heartily endorse his 
words) : “ The first point, above and before all 
others, that I would urge upon you is to 
cherish in your hearts the love of God. I 
would ask you to learn to regard Him as the 
Friend to whom at all times, and under all 
circumstances, afloat or ashore, you may go 
for counsel and guidance with the certainty 
of finding it, with the full assurance that He 
never can make a mistake, because He sees 
the end from the beginning, which you and I 
cannot see. Some of you young cadets, dur- 
ing the term now closing, have doubtless had 
your attention directed to fixed laws, as the 
expression goes. I can tell you of a fixed law 
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which has not come within your curriculum 
this term, and it is God’s love for us. That 
never changes, never can change ; and if you 
will only carry that thought with you and 
let it become your deepest conviction, you 
will find that, as the Bible says, ‘ All things’ 
—mark that expression, for I believe every 
word in God’s Book is to be thoroughly relied 
upon—‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’ Again, I would ask 
you to cherish in your hearts the love of 
home, for that is the next thing I would seek 
to impress upon you. I believe that a boy 
or man who has the love of home deeply im- 
pressed upon his heart is not very likely to 
go far wrong.” 


A Knotty Point. 
Wravn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by F. W. BURTON.) 


“T vucxy will he be who wins Norna Harald- 

sen for his bride,” had been a trite 
enough saying until Einer Seinstrup, lately 
promoted a captain in the army, had won 
favour in the lady's eyes. 

Norna was beautiful, but beauty is only 
skin deep; what was of more importance 
was that she was reputed an excellent house- 
wife; and as to accomplishments, was she 
not known throughout the length and breadth 
of the Horungerna as the best and most 
graceful of dancers, and the skilfullest runner 
on ski (snow-shoes) ? 

Great were the festivities at the Lensmand 
Haraldsen’s house on Christmas Eve to cele- 
brate the betrothal of the nappy pair. Friends 
and neighbours vied with one another in 
honouring the occasion, and aiding the 
merrymaking that, until the small hours of 
the morning, never for a moment flagged. 

When the party broke up the Captain ad- 
vanced to bid his host farewell, though most 
of the guests were staying the night. 

“ What, Seinstrup! you surely are not 
really thinking of leaving us ?”’ 

“ Indeed,” was the reply, with a glance at 
the blushing Norna, “I need great fortitude 
to overcome the attractions to stay, but I 
should be in Gudstrad before eight o'clock.” 

“It is a long two miles” (two Norse miles 
equal fourteen English) “to Gudstrad,” ob- 
jected one of the company. 

“And,” said another, “the wolves have 
been troublesome lately, and the journey is 
a lonely one.” 

“Take a little sleep; a few hours more of 
less will not make much difference,” urged 
the hospitable Lensmand. “Iam sure Norna 
will add the weight of her influence to induce 
you to stay.” 

Norna looked anxiously at her lover, and 
was about to speak when he said laughingly, 
“The last suggestion is scarcely fair; as to 
the wolves, here is my trusty steel,” touching 
the scabbard by his side, “ and I have con- 
fidence in the lightness of my heels. Seri- 
ously, however, obedience is the first duty of 
a soldier. My leave of absence was condi- 
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A RUN FOR LIFE. 
By A. E. Bonser, 


Author of * The Home of the Great Grtztly Bear,” ete. 


PART I. 


tional on my getting back early in the morn- 
ing, and,” he added gallantly, “I am sure 
love will not hinder when honour points the 
way.” 

There was nothing more to be said. 
Norna lent her assistance in the putting on 
of the ski, and took the opportunity of 
whispering, “ You won’t run any risk, dear?” 

The answer was a rea:suring kiss. All 
assembled at the door to wish him a safe 
and speedy journey, and so amid the heartiest 
good wishes he set out. 

It was a glorious night. The heavens 
were one mass of stars, large, and bright, 
and near. The lovely hues of the aurora 
borealis glowed and paled on the northern 
horizon. The earth was clothed in spotless 
white, even the sombre pines had on a 
wedding garment. Crisp and yielding, the 
snow crystals sparkled beneath the gliding 
snow-shoes, and the air was so deliciously 
clear and cold that there was a delight in 
the mere consciousness of existence. 

Nearly an hour had passed, when on the 
still air was borne a far-off noise that quick- 
ened the Captain’s pulse. There was no 
mistaking the ominous sound—it was the 
bark of wolves! The ranner mended his 
pace; but, fast as he sped, the sound grew 
nearer and nearer, until at length, as he 
glanced behind him, he saw on a distant 
rise the pursuing pack in full cry. They 
gained on him so rapidly that in a short 
time he would be overtaken! Hitherto he 
had been keeping to the higher ground ; sud- 
denly he turned and descended the side of 
the mountain. Never, even in the ski-running 
sports at Christiania, had he made such tre- 
mendous speed; the trees and rocks he 
passed on either hand seemed to vanish like 
a flash of light. 

On reaching the foot of the declivity he 
could see nothing of the wolves, but he still 
pressed forward at the top of his speed, and 
had almost begun to hope that he had shaken 
them off, when hark! again the ominous 
sound. Another ten minutes and the whole 
pack was upon him; there were about forty 


of them, nt a rough guess, and they made a 
collective rush. But the Captain had drawn 
his sword, and now laid lustily about him. 
Soon half-a-dozen of his foes were dead or 
dying, and as they fell they were eagerly 
seized by their ravenous companions. 

Replacing his dripping sword with a grim 
smile, the Captain again took to his heels, 
leaving the wolves to quarrel over the bodies 
of their unfortunate comrades. 

And now he began to congratulate himeelf, 
as he could tell by the landmarks that he 
had come more than half-way—one more 
Norse mile, and he would reach home. 

However, though he had left his foes 
behind him, he knew only too well that they 
would speedily be on his track, but the 
late encounter had given him increased 
hope. 

Sure enough, again the well-understood 
yelp was borne faintly on the air. Nearer 
and nearer it sounded, and when he looked 
back he was startled to tind that his pursuers 
had at least doubled their number. 

Fortunately, there was another declivity 
before him, and down it he glided—a race for 
dear life! Once more the trees and rocks 
whirled past him, and he gained at every 
stride. The'spice of danger added zest to 
the exercise. There was a wild exultation 
in thus baffling the patience of his untiring 
pursuers, this successful strategy of two feet 
to two hundred! 

Again the Captain smiled grimly, as he 
mentally reckoned up the odds in his favour. 
Within a few minutes he would be overtaken. 
This time he would let the wolves get nearer, 
then he would face and kill as many as he 
could, and whilst they quarrelled and feasted 
he would make a final spurt which should 
gain him Gudstrad, or at least put him quite 
out of danger. 

The issue, he felt, was pretty secure, though 
the risk had been great. It would in- 
deed have been an awkward predicament 
had he fallen, or had his shoe-straps given 
way 

ay! (To be continued.) 
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I IMAGINE there are but few boys who nave 
not kept a guinea-pig at some part or 
other of their career. I know they were my 
delight when I was a youngster, and my own 
boys have kept scores of them in their time. I 
recollect once that an old-fashioned tortoise- 
shell sow had a couple of young one day, and 
on the next she was unfortunately killed by 
a heavy box falling upon her. Of course, 
we all thought the poor little orphans were 
doomed to die too, suddenly bereft as they had 
been of maternal care before they were quite 
twenty-four hours old. But not a bit of it! 
Some milk was offered them in a little saucer, 
and they greedily lapped it up, squealing 
loudly all the time in their funny little way ; 
they also ate some of the short soft clippings 
from the lawn, and, in a word, throve and 
erew up perfectly independent, from that early 

» age, of their mother's care. They run about 


SOME BOYS’ PETS. 
By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D. 


PART II. 


as soon as they make their appearance in 
the world, and, as it seems, can at once take 
care of themselves. 

At the same time I would not advise any 
of my young friends to wean their little 
guinea-pigs quite so early, but at three or 
four weeks they should be taken away from 
their parents and lodged in a separate hutch, 
which should be constructed on the same 
principle as that of the rabbit, only it need 
not be so large. Thcre was an idea very pre- 
valent at one time that a guinea-pig or two 
kept in a pigeon-loft or a poultry-run would 
frighten away rats, but there could not be a 
greater mistake, for, far from being alarmed 
at the sight of a cavy, a rat will cheerfully 
kill and eat it if he gets the chance. 

The food for cavies, whether “ Peruvian "’ 
or “ Abyssinian,” should consist of oats and 
bran and the leaves of vegetables, cabbage, 


however, excepted, but of carrots, turnips, and 
parsley they are extremely fond. If they get 
plenty of vegetables they will not require water, 
but if fed entirely on dry food they should be 
allowed some to drink. I have not said any- 
thing about hay as forming part of their 
dietary, for it should be provided for them, and 
plentifully too, for a bed, the greater portion 
of which they will also devour. Failing good 
sweet hay, they may have oaten straw to play 
with and sleep in; they will eat some of it, 
too, and it will not do them any harm. You 
might as well try to nold them up by their 
tails as to keep them from eating their beds, 
therefore see to it that the latter are always 
sweet and clean, and renewed as often as 
possible. 

We now pass on to the mice (15), which, 
properly speaking, onght to have a whole 
article to themselves, they are such comical 


little folk, so easily kept, and so various in 
appearance ; for we have white mice, black 
mice, fawn mice, plum or lead-coloured mice, 
tawny mice, and mice of every one of those 
shades combined; then some of them are 
extremely small, scarcely half the size of an 
ordinary house mouse, while others are so 
big as nearly to reach the dimensions of a 
half-grown rat. I am not, of course, speak- 
ing about field or harvest mice, but only of 
the domesticated race, which is supposed, and 
with reason, to be derived from the ordinary 
grey animal that is such a nuisance in our 
cupboards and store-rooms. 

The tame mice are very tractable, and can 
be taught a variety of tricks, even to fetch 
and carry, as well as to climb a pole, and do 
@ great many other clever feats. They should 
be lodged much in the same way as the 
guinea-pigs, though on a very much smaller 
scale. A cigar-box, for instance, forms an 
excellent habitation for them; it must be 
wired at one end and divided into sleeping 
and day rooms, and if it is well attended to 
and cleaned out regularly it will not become 
offensive; but these mice all have a peculiar 
odour that is very offensive to some people, 
and can never be entirely got rid of, though 
it may to a great extent be mitigated by the 
use of pine sawdust. They require plenty 
of warm bedding, such as hay, the finest that 
can be got, bits of cotton-rag, paper, and 
cotton-wool, but not anything that will get 
twisted about their feet or necks, such as 
twill, worsted, or thread. As their teeth grow 
very fast and long, so much so that they 
even pierce the little animals’ lips, they should 
be provided with something hard to nibble at, 
a used cotton-reel, for instance, or a piece of 
very hard crust or biscuit, or a nut or two, or 
an almond in a shell, but only a sweet, and 
by no means a bitter one. Water can be 
provided in a very small cup or tin, but had 
better only be introduced for an hour or so, 
morning and evening. A little bread and 
milk may be given about once a day, but the 
best staple food is birdseed, of which they 
are remarkably fond, and which serves to 
keep their teeth in order. Some fanciers 
separate the bucks and does, but I have never 
done so, not having found that there was any 
inconvenience in keeping them always 
together. They do best when kept in pairs, 
for if three or four are lodged together, they 
are sure to fight, for which reagon the young 
should be taken away when grown up, and put 
into another hutch. They increase very 
rapidly, and the boy who starts with a healthy 
pair will very soon be in danger of being over- 
stocked. However, they sell readily enough, 
and my young readers may reckon upon pro- 
viding themselves very fairly with pocket- 
money if they embark in the modest specu- 
lation of keeping fancy mice. 

The squirrel (16) is a very delightful 
animal, but I must say that I greatly prefer 
to behold him in his native copse or wood to 
seeing him twirling about in the rotatory 
prison in which it is the fashion to confine 
him. A far better mode of caging him is ina 
box, some three feet square, which may be 
ornamented in many ways, and must contain 
a sleeping apartment fixed high in one corner 
and be also supplied with a branch of a tree 
on which the squirrel can disport himeelf, 
which will be much nicer than obliging him 
to sit on a straight perch like a canary-bird, 
or on the ground. I should not advise the 
squirrel house to be painted, though if the 
wood is smooth, as it ought to be, the outside 
may be stained to taste, and varnished. 
Whitewash is the most suitable coating for 
the inside, and it may be very lightly 
coloured with blue; but remember that a very, 
very slight squeeze of the ‘‘ blue-bag” goes a 
long way, and that the merest dash is all 
that will be required. As the house will 
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want overhauling from time to time, the 
wired front should be neatly screwed, not 
nailed, into its place, and the floor may be 
advantageously covered with sawdust—that 
of the pine is the best—which must be re- 
newed when necessary, and attended to at 
all times. Nuts of all kinds, acorns and 
chestnuts, are the best food, but a piece of 
apple, or even of carrot, should be added 
from time to time. I omitted to state that 
the door had better be in front, for if made 
at the back or sides the joining can never 
be so exact as not to leave some slight in- 
equality for the squirrels to nibble at, and 
convert ere long into a big hole, through 
which the captives will speedily make their 
exit, to be seen no.more by their disconso- 
late owner. 

Never put either a mouse, a rat, or a squir- 
rel into cne of those abominable treadmill 
affairs to which I have already alluded, and 
to enter or leave which puts the involuntary 
performer in danger of its life. 

The dormouse (17) is a nice little creature, 
of near kin to the squirrel, and but very 
remotely, if at all, connected with the mouse 
and rat family. It is readily distinguished 
by its large black eyes —which denote its noc- 
turnal habits—and its more or less bushy 
tail. Asa pet it is far from being as attrac- 
tive or amusing as a squirrel, for it sleeps 
all day, in a snug nest it builds for itself of 
leaves and moss and hay, and only comes 
out with the twilight, when it does a certain 
amount of mischief among the fruit-trees ; 
for although it will eat insects, and a good 
many of them too, it has a strong partiality 
for fruit, invariably picking out the ripest 
and best on the tree. In the house it should 
be kept in pairs, and have a roomy hutch 
that must have a snug sleeping apartment 
attached, and be fitted up with a variety of 
branches for the little animals to play about 
in, for they rarely come down on the ground, 
but prefer to frisk about among the low 
bushes and shrubs in their favourite haunts. 
When wild they never drink anything except 
the dew which they find on the leaves and 
twigs, but in a cage, indoors, they should 
have a little cup of water hung about half- 
way up one side of the cage, so that they 
can wet their lips at it when they feel so in- 
clined. The food may be grain of different 
kinds—birdseed, nuts, acorns, and berries. It 
is better to add some German ants’ eggs. 
They should not be disturbed when they have 
entered upon their winter sleep. The cage 
must not be kept in too cold a place, and when 
appetite prompts they will creep out now and 
then and partake of a little food. Hemp- 
seed and the seeds of the sunflower are good 
for winter feeding, and should then be always 
at their disposal. 

I have not left myself much room to talk 
about the hedgehog (18), but fortunately he 
will not need a very prolonged description. I 
have not been particularly fortunate with 
this animal, but some of my readers may be 
more so. The first few I had were killed by 
a terrier named “ Jack,” who not only killed 
the hedgehogs in spite of their defensive 
armonr, but afterwards ate them, bristles and 
all. Long afterwards I got one with theidea 
that he would kill the blackbeetles with 
which the kitchen was infested, and I believe 
he did, for we never saw so many of them 
afterwards; but he would get behind a cup- 
board door, and was crushed one day. After 
that one of my boys brought in a young 
one, which was put in the garden, where it 
seemed to get on very well during the sum- 
mer, catering for itself. It built 2 snug nest 
of leaves and grass in a corner, and we used 
to supply it with food—meat and ants’ eggs 
and blackbeetles, and snails when we could 
get any. One morning, however, we found 
it dead, and concluded that it had come out 
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of its nest to feed, but had succumbed to the 
cold, which at the time was severe. This 
little animal grew very tame, and would at 
last allow itself to be taken up in the hand 
without rolling itself into a ball. It often 
came into the kitchen for a drink of milk, 
but would not stop there long, trotting to the 
door and scratching to be let out. I am in- 
clined to think that the hedgehog is gifted 
with considerable intelligence, and might be- 
come not only a useful but a decidedly amus- 
ing and interesting pet. 


[THE END.] 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
(SIXTEENTH SERIES.) 


(Continued from Fol. xv.} 
VII. Designing and Construction. 


EF announcing this subject (vide page 143 
of our last volume) we offered prizes of 
the value of Three Guineas for the best 
Models of a Garden Pigeon-house on Pole. 
Beauty and utility were the two points to be 
specially kept in view. It was suggested 
that the competitors should be judged in two 
classes—the junior division taking all ages 
up to 16, and the senior division those from 
16 to 24. 
Our award is as follows: 


SENIOR (ages 16 fo 24). 
Pr'ze—One Guinea. 
WILLIAM TalT (aged 20), 12 Curror Street, Selkirk, N.B. 


Prites—Half-a-Guinea each. 


Wintiaa Hanven (aged 20}), 46 Tower Street, Porto- 
deilo, Edinburgh. 


CHaRtes Joxernt HaRRisox OXLEY (aged 19), 52 
Brunswick Street, ShefMeld. 
Prize—7s. 6d. 


Enwann Hirer Currry (aged 173), 21 High Strect, 
Highgate. 


JUNIORS (all ages to 36). 
Prize—One Guinea, 
WALTER HUTSON (aged 12}), 60 Odo Road, Dover. 
Prize—is. 6d. 


Wirian Howaate (aged 14), 23 Prince Street, New 
Wortley, Leeds. 


It will be seen that we have increased the 
total amount of prize-money originally offered 
in this competition. Indeed, we have given 
@ cash prize to all whose work was really 
meritorious, and are therefore unable to 
award certificates to any but the prize- 
winners. 

Some of the designs were certainly ingeni- 
ous, and well thought-out. One of the houses 
was made to be easily lowered or raised on 
its pole by a pulley arrangement, for conve- 
nience of cleaning out, &c. In regard to 
another model, the designer writes: “ For. 
the purpose of cleaning or looking at the 
nests at any time, the whole front, so far as it 
covers the compartments, is made to open, so 
that the inside could at any time be got at by 
means of a ladder and unlocking the door. 
On looking at the side which opens, an inside 
framework will be observed, which would 
prevent draught getting into the compart- 
ments. The tiles on the roof also combine 
beauty and utility, as they do away with the 
‘tarring and felting business’ once a year. 
Each one of these tiles is a separate piece 
of paper cut to size and laid on the roof 
separately. This model is built up of some 
300 or more bits of card, wood, and paper.” 
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ASPIRANT.—1. See your own minister on the subject, 
a3 his recommendation would be neeiful to secure 
admission to any one of the training colleges, without 
passing through which no committee would be likely 
to accept you for foreign mission work. 2. Clearly no. 


Puotoarapny (F. R. K. G.).—1. Get’ monthly part for 
January 1891 (or weekly number 622) if you can, 
and yon will find fall instructions under the head of 
“Christmas Boxes made by Photography.” If you 
cannot get them, send astamp to Messrs. Perey Lund 
& Co., Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus, X.c., who will 
send you full instructions. 2. Any tricks you can 
get anywhere you ean probably get at Theobald's 
Messrs, Millikin & “Lawley, 165 Strand, w.c. and 
Messrs. W. & F. Hamley, 229 to 231 High Holborn, 
W.C, are also large dealers in tricks. 


AMATEUR (one out of millions !).— 10s. {a but a limited 
price for acamera ! You had better save up till you 
geta guinea, and buy one of Lancaster's “Le Mer- 
vellleux” cameras (any dealer will have it). If 
you cannot manage that, you can get “ Franks’ 
Presto” hand camera from any moderately large 
decler for 10s. ; but you had better add on half-a-crown 
and get a“Zoka.” Mr. Jonathan Fallowfteld, 146 
Charing Gross Rond, w., will supply you with any of 

nese. 


F. J. ScREAGEOUR.—No one doubts that the bell will 
‘work well with copper contacts at first, but after a 
time the sparking at the contacts is apt to cause 
oxidation of the copper and thus impair the action 
of the bell. Of course platinum is quite unaffected 
by sparking. We are very glad your bell is so suc- 
ce 


Execrricrry (A. J.C.).—We see nothing wrong with 
the battery, but anyhow you could not possibly 
light a lamp with it costing so little as you say. 
Throw away the lamp, whic 
send half-a-crown to Mr. Bottone (Wallington, 
Surrey), who will probably send you one that will 
light up all right if you tell him what sort of battery 
yours is, The zines are not well amalgamated, and 
yen should use new stuff in al? the jars or none. 
our lamp should be 5 c.p. 10 volts, and your battery 
ought to work that easily. 


R. W. B. Greeve.—We think the dynamo you send 
‘advertisement of will be amply large cnough. But 
you must have one with a “Walker” armature. 


Execrric Lamp (Basil Cook).—You can only fit up an 
incandescent lamp to run for several hours consecu- 
tively by either using an accumulator, or working 
the lamp direct froma dynamo. Being in London, 
you could easily get your accumulator charged for 
You, or you could charge it yourself by means of a 
dynamo, worked by a water motor turned by water 
from an ordinary household tap. Two 16 c.p. Edison 
lamps would light your room well, if small. 
are going to buy everything, you had better go 
G. Bowron, 93 Praed Street, Paddington, who will 
give you full directions and coat of materials. If you 
propose to make the accumulator yourself, you can 
do 80 according to the instructions in the October 
monthly part this year, and the dynamo according 
to the instructions in March part 1891. You will 
want the dynamo about three times as big. though. 
But it is not possible to give sufficient details here: 

‘ou had better get “The Dynamo,” and “ A Guide to 
lectric Lighting,” both by Mr. 8. R. Bottone who 
will send you them from Wallington, Surrey. 


is only rubbish, and, 
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Acerpov.—1. Core made of iron wire bundle, 1 inch in 
diameter. 2% Bobbin (boxwood generally) 8 inches 
long (between the ends), tie core is practically the 
diameter of the centre ; the ends may be 6 or 6 inches 
in diameter, but it really doesn’t matter as long as 
they will hold the wire. '3. Primary wire three layers 
of No, 1s, sile-covercd preferably (about % 1b. 
Secondary ‘wire 14 Ib. of No, 33, sil-covered if pos- 
sible—in fact, it ix alinost essential in so large a coil. 
For condenser you can use 30 or 40 sheets 9 inches 
hy 7 inches, “4. Yea: certainly put waxed paper 
hetween cach layer of secondary, and also shellac it 
if von can, The whole thing ought, however, to be 
well <oaked in melted paraffin wax when wound. 5. 
The more cells the bigger spark ; if well made you 
will very likely only require two or three. 6. Very 
glad you so greatly appreciate the electrical articles. 
We will consider about the intlnence machine. 7. 
We never heard of that useof sulphur ; but it may be, 
possibly. 


SEA Fisit.—You can distinguish a very small conger 
from a black river eel by its having @ much larger 
eye. At least, 80 says H.W.S, 


Crassics.—For self-teaching you will find the lessons 
in the “ Popular Educator” as good as any. Almost 
any respectable newsagent would get you a part. 
The publishers are Cassell & Co. 


Civ, SERVicE..-Short sight will stop you in all 
branches, and that ends the matter. 


Srvrrns.—Your best plan would be to write to head- 
quarters for particulars. 


Inquistttve.—The coin was current in the Tontan 
Islands when they were under British protection. 
Hence the Britannia, ete. 


F. StTatBenG.—You infringe copyright if you take 

. Pictures out of books and use them as lantern slides. 
The rule is to get written permission, which is seldom 
withheld. 


W. N. BArron.—There were two pictures by H. Vale 
in the Naval Exhibition : one “ The Relief of Gibral- 
tar,” the other “The Relief of Barcclona.” But 
beyond that we are unable to help you. 


H.R. C.—1. You should get a cushion-tyred machine 
from some first-class maker ; there are several such 
on Holborn Viaduct. 2. Messrs. Iliffe, of St. Bride 
Street, publish a large number of oycling books. Get 
their list sent to you. Could not some friend send 
you a batch of cycling journals ? 


ALLAN, Upsouy, E. SKINNER, and others.—Get the con- 
tents numbers of “Indoor” and “ Outdoor Games” 
and order according to the pages, In that way there 
can be no mistake. 


Tomwmy.—Our flag Plates are all out of print. There is 
a well-drawn collection of flags of all kinds in the 
« Flag Painting Book,” which any bookseller can get 
for you. It costs a shilling; you can see it at the 
railway bookstalls. 


J. A. Roperts.—Grease is used to keep the joints air- 
ights You can buy it at any musical instrument 
shop. 


G. W. Tayton.—There is an article on Cagemaking in 
“Indoor Games.” We know of no book on the subject. 


Foun-YFAn-OLD READER.—Buy some dubbin at a 
grindery shop, and rub it well into your boots. 


Marrven.—We have already had article: on Model 
Yacht Building, but none of them are now in print. 
It is not worth while to build a boat of so small a 
size: they are generally made breail-and-butter 
fashion. Grosvenor's book on “Model Yacht Builil- 


ing” might help you. It is published by Upeut: 

Gill, 170 Strand. ‘There is also Biddle's, published at 
Wilson's, 186 Miuories. 

A. D.—1, There is “ Work,” published by Cassell & Co. 
‘2. Look at the advertisements, 3. Por horse power 
multiply area of piston in inches by pressure in 
pounds per square inch, multiply that by thé length 
of stroke in feet, and that by number of strokes per 
minute, and then divide by 33,000. 

D. BR. L—“Cyclometers,” “Distance Logs,” and the 
other appliances for measuring the distance run by 
cyclists can be had at nearly all the better-class 
bicycle shopa. 


MoxTALy ReADER.—There is a book called “Heating 
by Hot Water,” published by Crosby Lockwood & 
Co., price 2s, and there may be others on the same 
subject. 


Taomas G.—Out of print years ago. None of the old 
articles are obtainable from us unless they appear in 
“Indoor” or “ Outdoor Games.” 


G. D. Pacr.—The author is out of England. There are 
‘no such things on sale, but from the drawings you 
could get one made. 

N. E. Bruroy.—The instrument is a radiometer. It 
‘was invented by Mr. W. Crookes, and is at present 
bat 4 scientific toy. The four-arms are of fine glass ; 
the discs are of pith blackened on one side; the jar 
is almost exhausted of air. The greater the light or 
the heat the faster it spins; the black side is the 
warmest, and it is said that the molecules of air 
striking on it drive it backwards and thus cause the 
movement, 2 


ScaRIeT GERANIUM.—1, Yea Dissection at post- 
mortem. Regina with the accent on the {. 


Roverro.—Begin by buying one of the shilling books 
op oil painting sold by Rowney and the other artists” 
colourmen. 


A. P, A. L.—The one year in four is a little too much 
to allow, so that as the century advances our years 
get more and more out in the running. By the 
omission of the leap year at the century and the con- 
sequent series of seven 365's, the error is adjusted and 
a fresh start made. 


N,N<HMS, Impregnatte, the headquarters of the 
‘training system for the Navy, is at Devonport. It is 
the Boscawen which is at Portland. 

Asax.—There are some good-looking engine castings 
at Chipperfield’s, 99 Oxford Street, but we know no- 
thing about their prices. Why not choose among the 
advertisers in the “English Mechanic” ? 


W. P.—You will find all about “Pebble Polishing” in 
“Indoor Games,” 


A.C. B.—The “outside lap” fs the amount by which 
the outside edges of the valve overlap the steam 
rts when the valve is at the middle of the stroke. 
he “inside lap" isthe amount by which the inner 
edges of the valve overlap the inner edges of the 
steam ports when the valve is in the middle of the 
stroke. The “lead” is the amount of the opening 
of the steam port at the beginning of the stroke. 
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JACK. 


A STORY OF THE 
HOLIDAYS, 


By Pavt Buake, 
Author of “Schocl and the World,” * The Two Chums," * Sigurd the Viking, 


“T enlisted.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MM holiday ended a fortnight later. Jack 

and I spent a last afternoon on 
Buck’s; not @ pleasant one, for a source 
of discord had sprung up. 

What were we going to do with all the 
treasures we had accumulated on our 
island ? 

I should not have another chance ot 
using them for a year, for it would be out 
of the question to spend our time on 
Buck's at Christmas. Jack, on the other 
hand, would be within easy reach of it 
constantly, and didn't see the fun of 
despoiling the hut of its comforts. He 
held that they belonged to neither 
of us individually, but to both of us in 
common, and I'm sorry to say we came 
to high words about it. 

“Who brought most of the things 
here?” I demanded. ‘ Didn’t I bring 
the wood and "—— 

“Yes, but I helped make it into tables 
and benches,” interrupted Jack. “ Be- 
sides, I borrowed nearly all the tools.” 

After some amount of wordy warfare, 
I thought I would clinch the matter. 

“All right,” I said; ‘* suppose we do 
leave everything here to go to rot and 
ruin during the winter, as you seem to 
want; there's one thing I must take 
away, because it isn't mine, and that's the 
rope from the swing. How will you get 
over without it?” 

“You needn't take it away unless you 
like. Who's going to want to use the 
swing when you're at school ?" 

“That’s not the question,” I retorted. 
“I can't leave uncle's property about 
where it may get lost or stolen.” 

Of course Jack had an answer to that ; 
but I kept firm, and told him, whatever 
he said, I should take my rope. 

“Take it then,” he exclaimed angrily. 
“T’ll find a way to get over. Take your 
rope, and everything else you can carry 
away. I can get along without them.” 

So we parted in high dudgeon. Jack 
offered to help me untie the rope, but I 
refused, and I had a long job doing it 
by myself. I marched off home, carrying 
my spoil with me, leaving him seated at 
the edge of the water in as bad a temper 
as Iwas. And that was the last I saw 
of Jack for a good many months. 

I'm glad to say that, before I went to 
sleep, I made up my mind to make friends 
with Jack next day, at whatever sacrifice 
of dignity. I would offer him two shillings 
towards getting a new rope, and let him 
take back as many of the articles I had 
removed as were really my property, and 
not belonging to uncle’s house. But my 
intentions were frustrated, for uncle took 
me off directly after breakfast to pay a 
farewell visit to Aunt Laura at Middle- 
stead. 

Uncle Ralph was there, snatching a few 
days’ holiday between his voyages, which 
usually lasted about six months. He 
asked me when I was going to sea with 
him ; but Uncle Charles laughed, anc told 
him not to put ideas of the sea into my 
head, as he meant to make a doctor of me, 
and let me take the heavy part of his 
practice directly I had passed my exams. 

It was too late to seek out Jack when we 
returned, and the next morning John drove 
me to Crompton, whence I took the train. 

Jake seemed to know I was going, and 
looked at me reproachfully. I had not 
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given the old pony so much of my com- 
pany this holiday as usual. 

It so happened that at Christmas I did 
not come to Braybridge at all. My uncle 
wrote to me that small-pox had broken 
out, and that it would be dangerous for 
me to come home, so I was to spend the 
Christmas holidays at Aunt Laura's. The 
result of this was that I didn’t see Jack 
until the following Easter, when I came 
home for a fortnight. 

We had never made up our quarrel. I 
had intended writing to him, but post- 
poned it in the rush of getting back to 
school again, and then I felt ashamed of 
my delay and didn’t write at all. But I 
did not mean to let Easter go by without 
a reconciliation. 

I came home on the Wednesday. I 
heard from Jane that Jack was still living 
at Mrs. Biles's cottage, and that there was 
a Mr. Biles there now, a brother of the 
late keeper. 

“Jack and him don’t hit it off together, 
s0 fer as I can hear,” said Jane; “ but he’s 
a close sort and don’t let out much. I 
can't abide that Biles, sponging on his 
poor sister-in-law, who slaves to keep 
things going; he ought to be ashamed of 
hisself.”” 

This news only made me the more 
anxious to see Jack, for whom I had really 
a strong liking, dating from the day when 
we found him half-dead with cold and 
exposure in the lane. I regretted more 
than ever that I had let our petty quarrel 
last all this time without making it up. 

I was off on Thursday morning to the 
cottage ; I had found out that the National 
School holidays had begun. (There were 
no Board schools in those days.) 

I knocked at Mrs. Biles’s door, and then 
pushed it open. 

“Hullo! what do you want, young 
man?” 

It was Mr. Biles who spoke. He was a 
shori, coarse-looking man of about forty- 
five, and the room was already filled with 
tobacco-smoke. 

“I want Jack,” I replied. “Isn't he 
in?” 

“No, he ain't, and you ain't likely to 
find him in when there’s any mischief 
he can get into elsewheres, the young 
varmint.” 

“ All right, I'll look for him somewhere 
else,” I replied. Then I added, “I don't 
wonder he isn’t here if he can help it.” 

{t was a piece of boyish cheek. and I 
thought it wiser to retreat after deliver- 
ing it. Z 

“ What do you mean, vou young jack- 
anapes ?”’ shouted Mr. Biles. 

“Puzzle it out,’ I retorted, running 
away without waiting for his reply. 

Instinct led me to the copse. As I 
expected, I found Jack seated by the old 
oak at the edge of the water. He knew 
that I had come home. 

“Jack!” I cried. 

He sprang up; we grasped hands, and 
our estrangement was over forever. Ah! 
what fools we were to have wasted so 
much of our lives in a silly quarrel ! 

We talked eagerly for some time; we 
had long arrears to make-up. Then I 
glanced up to the branch; a rope was 
twisted round it. 

“Jack!” I cried, “ let's go over to the 
old place. We can be more comfortable 
there.” 

“All right,” assented Jack, though not 


very eagerly. ‘I suppose the rope will 

ar 18,’" 

“Why shouldn't it?” I asked. 
“ Haven't yon used it lately 2” 

“No, not for a long time ; I didn't seem 
to care about Buck's after you'd gone.” 

We got down the rope, which seemed 
sound enough, though patched and re- 

aired, and swung ourselves over. The 
island was damp and uninviting; tho 
bushes and trees showed but few signs of 
spring. 

“It looks pretty dismal,” said Jack 
with a short laugh. “ What an age ago 
it seems since we used to have those 
rattling times over here.”’ 

The animation with which he had 
greeted me had died away, and I noticed 
with regret that he seemed subdued and 
depressed; he had lost his interest in 
things, and appeared to have some secret 
worry which had given him ananxiouslook. 

We strolled to the hut through the long 
wet grass. There were still some boxes 
to serve as seats, and the repairs we had 
executed to the roof and walls still kept 
the place fairly watertight. We sat down 
and were silent a few minutes. 

“What's the matter, Jack?’ I said at 
last. 

“T'm jolly miserable,” he replied, and 
I could see that he was only keeping back 
his tears by an effort. “ You don’t know 
what it is, with your friende, and all that 
ort of thing ; but I’m nothing to a living 
soul.” 

“But what's happened ?” I asked. 

“Have you been to the cottage?” 

I confessed I had. 

“It's that brute of a Biles. He’s Mrs. 
Biles's brother-in-law, and a lazy yood-for- 
nothing vagabond who's out of work, and 
80 comes to live on poor granny. Work! 
he'll never do any work so long as that 
poor old woman will let him stay there 
and eat his great ugly head off.” 

“ But why doesn’t she turn him out?” 
T asked. 

“ Well, you know granny; she wouldn't 
turn anybody out of doors so long as 
she'd a crust to give him. Besides, he 
won't go.”” 

“You don't get on well with him, I 
suppose ? "” 

“T should like to have the job of kick- 
ing him from here to Crompton and 
back,” replied Jack with energy. “He 
boxed my ears yesterday, the brute, be- 
cause I wouldn’t clean his boots; and I 
won't. I'll clean granny's and my own, 
but I won’t clean his; let him do his own 
dirty work. He threatened he'd thrash 
me; but granny came ir, and so he let 
me alone.” 

I was silent; I did not quite know 
what to say. 

“He says I'm no good,” continued 
Jack. “T know that ; but ’tisn't my fault. 
I've learnt all the things they teach one 
at the National, but it doesn’t lead to 
anything. It's time I earned my living ; 
but what canI do? I've tried to get a 
place in Braybridge and Crompton, but 
it’s no good.” 

“Have you spoken to my uncle?” I 
asked. ‘Perhaps he can do something 
for you.” 

“Yes, I said something to him a little 
time ago; but he was busy, and only said 
that I'd better stay at school till Mid- 
summer, and then he'd see about it.” 

“T'll remind him of it," I said. 


“ But I shan’t be able to stand it till 
Midsummer,” said Jack. ‘I know what 
will happen as sure as a gun. That 
beggar Biles will thrash me, and then I 
shall wait for him and pay him out some- 
how—I haven't settled how yet—and then 
I shall run away.” 

“ And leave Mrs. Biles ?” 

“T'm not much good to her ; I cost her 
more than I'm worth. And when I'm 
gone, perhaps she'll get on better with her 
brother-in-law. He's always on at her 
about me; wants to know if she thinks 
she’s a lady, to be wanting to take in lazy 
brats from nowhere that are no kin of hers.”’ 

“Surely some one ought to make that 
fellow go away,” I said. 

“Oh, he won’t go, you can make your 
mind easy about that. Poor granny! it’s 
an awful shame, isn’t it? If ever I get 
any money she shall have her share, I 
know that; and I'll take precious good 
care that that lazy lout doesn’t get his 
fingers over any of it.” 

We talked for a long time, but I could 
not get Jack out of his desponding mood. 
It was growing chilly in the hut, so we 
made our way back to the copse, and 
wandered part of the way home together. 

“TI must be getting back now,” said Jack. 
“ Biles will be at a public by now, so I 
can go and have a turn at the mangle for 
granny before he comes home to dinner.” 

I returned home in a very melancholy 
mood. I was afraid Jack might do some- 
thing foolish. He was of a peculiar tem- 
perament, and had had a peculiar bringing 
up. His mother spoilt him as a child. 
Mrs. Biles had never punished him, she 
was only too tender-hearted ; and at school 
he did his lessons so well that he had 
never got into serious trouble. For a lad 
of his spirit and training to be bullied by 
a coarse lout of a ne’er-do-well was un- 
bearable. I resolved to speak to uncle 
about it at the first opportunity. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


0 opportunity offered itself till late on 
Good Fridey, and our conference had 
scarcely begun before it was interrupted 
by Jane. 
“ What is it, Jane?” asked uncle. 
“It's Mrs. Biles, sir, and could you see 
her ? she’s crying like anything.” 
“ Show her in,” said uncle. ; 
Mrs. Biles entered in a ctate of great 
distress. 


“He’s gone, sir!’ she exclaimed, 
putting her apron to her eyes. “I feared 
as much.” 


“ Who’s gone?” 

“ Jack, sir; run away—and he'll never 
come back again.” 

“Come, come,” said my uncle kindly, 
“sit down and tell us all about it.” 

Mre. Biles gulped down her tears and 


began her tale. 
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“He was always high-spirited, sir, 
though a good boy and always willing to 
work, and stuck to his books, as you may 
have heard, sir. But him and George— 
that’s my brother-in-law—don’t get on 
together a bit. George is a bit sharp with 
him, and Jack won't be put on by nobody. 
And this afternoon George loses his 
temper; he'd been to the ‘Duke of 
Wellington,’ you see, sir.” 

“ Yes, ves, I've heard he’s a great deal 
too fond of the ‘ Duke of Wellington.’ ” 

“T wouldn't contradict you, sir; it’s his 
failing. Well, sir, as I was saying, he lost 
his temper with the boy, and when I was 
out in the field taking in some bits of 
linen—for Good Friday or no Good 
Friday, sir, folk will have their things 
home on the Saturday—George up and 
gave Jack a hiding, sir—him that had 
never had a hand Jaid on him in his life.” 

“ So Jack then ran away,” said uncle, 
as Mrs. Biles paused for breath. “ Well, I 
daresay he'll come vack again before night.” 

Mrs. Biles shook her head. ‘“ No, sir, 
he won't, sir; for before he went he 
went upstairs and fixed up a water-jug 
over George’s bedroom door, so that when 
he went to open it, it fell on his head, and 
gave him an awful crack and doused him. 
And he swears that if ever he catches him 
he'll do for him. So Jack won’t come 
back, sir.” 

“Listen,” said uncle severely. ‘“ You 
tell your brother-in-law that if ever I hear 
of his ill-treating Jack again I’) have him 
up before the magistrates. And if you'll 
take my advice, my good woman, you'll 
let him understand that the sooner he 
finds another lodging the better.” 

“ Yes, sir; but you see he’s out of work, 
and ds 

“ Yes, and not likely to get any whilst 
he spends his days boozing. Now, don’t 
make yourself miserable about Jack; 
you'll hear of him in a day or two, and 
when you do, come and see me; we'll try 
and do something for him.” 

~ Thank you kindly, sir, I’m sure; I 
wouldn't have anything happen to the 
boy for worlds; he’s most like one of my 
own children to me now.” 

When Mrs. Biles was gone, 
turned to me: 

“This is a bad business, Tom; I sup- 
pose you knew nothing about it?” 

“T knew that he was miserable and 
threatened to run away,” I answered. 
“TI was just going to tell you about it 
when Mrs. Biles came in.” 

“I don't quite know what to do. 
Where is he likely to have gone?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure; he hasn't 
any friends that I know of. The only 
thing that I can think of is that he’s 
inaking his way to Sandport to go to sea.” 

“Humph! if so, perhaps it’s the best 
thing he could do. But I hope he won't 


uncle 


go away finally without letting Mrs. 
Biles know.” 
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“I’m sure he won't,’ I said. “Jack's 
avery thoughtful chap, and is awfully fond 
of granny, as he calls Mrs. Biles. And 
he'll let me know somehow, I'm sure.” 

“ Has he any money ?"” 

“A little; he’s been getting a few 
shillings for odd jobs, I know, but he used 
to give all he could to Mrs. Biles.” 

“ Well, we must wait for a day or two. 
In the meantime I'll interview Mr. Biles, 
and let him know what I think of him. 
He's a bad egg, from what I hear.” 

We had not long to wait for news. A 
letter came for me on Sunday morning, 
dated from the Barracks, Torchester. 


“ Dear Tom,—-You'll be surprised to sce 
where this comes from. I've enlisted, and I 
like it very much so far. When that beast 
of a Biles thrashed me I couldn't stand it, 
so Iran away ; but I played a little trick on 
him that I-hope made us quits. I walked 
to Crompton, and there I met Sergeant 
Parker, who was very friendly, and the 
end of it was I enlisted, as I said, and we 
came on to Torchester by the evening 
train. I've written to granny, and I'll 
write to you again when I've time, but the 
men are making such a row now that I 
can’t write any more. Give my respects 
to your uncle, and believe me, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Joun Puiup May. 

“P.S.—Your uncle was going to pay- 
for my schooling to Midsummer. If he 
wouldn't mind giving the money to 
granny I shall be very thankful. I hope 
some day to pay him back for all his 
generosity.” 


I showed the letter to uncle. 

“I hope he'll always like the army as 
well as he does now,” he said when he 
had finished. “ What's he enlisted as ?--a 
drummer-boy ?” 

Of course I did not know. 

« He's a decent lad,” said uncle; “ he 
seems to have his heart in the right 

lace. Well, he’s chosen the army; I 
ope he won't repent it.” 

“Do you think he will, uncle ? ” 

“It depends ; a soldier's life may be 
tolerably comfortable or terribly hard, and 
it doesn't altogether depend on the man 
himself. However, we'll hope for the best.” 

Mrs. Biles brought her letter round 
after church ; her mind was comparatively 
at ease now she knew that her Jack had a 
roof over his head. 

I wrote to Jack on the Monday. I 
missed him terribly : I had looked forward 
to a renewal of our former jolly times . 
together. But now I had to content 
myself with walks with Nep, our old 
retriever; and even Nep seemed to feel 
Jack’s absence, for they were great friends. 
On the whole, I was not sorry when my 
fortnight was up and I returned wo 
school. I little thought that I should see 
Jack again before many weeks were over. 

(To be continued.) 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “Rodolphe de Gort:," “ The Clipper of the Clowls.” eles 


Mf\ar Khanates of Bokhara and Samar- 
kand used to form Sogdiana, a Per- 
sian satrapy inhabited by the Tadjiks and 
afterwards by the Usbegs, who invaded 
the country at the close of the fifteenth 
century. But another invasion much 
more modern is to be feared, that of the 
sands, now that the saksaouls intended te 
bring the sand-hills to a standstill have 
almost completely disappeared. 
Bokhara, the capital of the Khanate, is 


CHAPTER XI. 


We were to start again at eleven o'clock in 
the morning. Five hours only to wait, and 
the town some distance from the railway 
station! If the one were not connected 
with the other by a Decauville—a French 
name that sounds well in Sogdiana—time 
would fail for having even aslight glimpse 
of Bokhara, 

It is agreed that the major will accom- 
pany me on the Decauville; and when we 
reach our destination he will leave me, to 


“A world of cupolas, clock-towers, and minarets."’ 


the Rome of Islam, the Noble City, the 
Gity of Temples, the revered centre of the 
Mahometan religion. It was the town 
with the seven gates, which an immense 
wall surrounded in the days of its 
splendour; and its trade with China has 
always been considerable. To day it con- 
tains eighty thousand inhabitants. 

T was told this by Major Noltitz, who 
advised me to visit the town, in which he 
had lived several times. He could not ac- 
company me, having several visits to pay. 


attend to his private affairs. I cannot 
reckon on him. Is it possible that I shall 
have to do without the company of any of 
my numbers ? 

Let us recapitulate. My Lord Farus- 
kiar? Surely he will not have to worry 
himself about the mandarin Yen Lou, shut 
up in this travelling catafalque! Vulk 
Ephrinell and Miss Horatia Bluett ? 
Useless to think of them when we are 
talking about palaces, minarets, mosques, 
and other archeological inutilities. The 


actor and the actress? Impossible, for 
Madame Caterna is tired, and Monsieur 
Caterna will consider it his duty to stay 
with her. The two Celestials? They 
have already left the railway station. Ah! 
Sir Francis Trevellyan. Why not? Iam 
not a Russian, and it is the Russians he 
cannot stand. I am not the man who 
conquered Central Asia. I will try and 
open this closely shut gentleman. 

L approach him; I bow; I am about to 
speak. He gives me a slight inclination, 
and turns on his heel and walks off! The 
animal ! 

But the Decauville gives its last whistle. 
The major and I occupy one of the open 
carriages. Half an hour afterwards we 
are through the Dervaze gate, the major 
leaves me, and here I am wandering 
through the streets of Bokhara. 

If I told the readers of the “ Twentieth 
Century” that I visited the hundred 
schools of the town, its three hundred 
mosques—almost as many mosques as 
there are churches in Rome—they would 
not believe me, in spite of the confidence 
that reporters invariably deserve. And 
so I will confine myself to the strict truth. 

As I passed along the dusty roads of 
the city, I entered at a venture any of the 
buildings I found open. Here it was a 
bazvar where they sold cotton materials 
of alternate colours called “al adjas,” 
handkerchiefs as fine as spider-web, 
leather marvellously worked, silks the 
rustle of which is called * tehakhtchukh,” 
in Bokhariot, a name that Meilhae and 
Halevy did wisely in not adopting for 
their celebrated heroine. There it was a 
shop where you could buy sixteen sorts of 
tea, eleven of which are green, that being 
the only kind used in the interior of 
China and Central Asia, and among these 
the most sought after being the ‘t louka,” 
one leaf of which will perfume a whole tea- 
pot. 

Farther on I emerged on the quay of 
the Divanbeghi reservoirs, bordering one 
side of a square planted with elms. Not 
far off is the Arche, which is the fortified 
palace of the emir, and has a modern 
clock over the door. Arminius Vambery 
thought the palace had a gloomy look, 
and so do I, although the bronze cannon 
which defend the entrance appear more 
artistic than destructive. Do not forget 
that the Bokhariot soldiers who per- 
ambulate the streets in white breeches, 
black tunics, astrakan caps, and enormous 
boots, are commanded by Russian officers 
freely decorated with golden embroidery. 

Near the palace to the right is the 
largest mosque of the town, the mosque 
of Mesdjidi Kelan, which was built by 
Abdallah Khan Sheibani. It is a world 
of cupolas, clock-towers, and minarets, 
which the storks appear to make their 
home; and there are thousands of these 
birds in the town. 

Rambling on at a venture, I reach the 
shores of the Zarafchane on the north- 
east of the town. Its fresh limpid waters 


fill its bed once or twice a fortnight. 
Excellent this for health! When the 
waters appear men, women, children, 
dogs, bipeds, quadrupeds, bathe together 
in tumultuous promiscuousness of which 
I can give no idea, nor recommend as an 
example. 

Going north-west towards the centre of 
the city, I came across groups of dervishes 
with pointed hats, a big stick in their 
hands, their hair straggling in the breeze, 
stopping occasionally to take their part in 
a dance which would not have disgraced 
the fanatics of the Elysée Montmartre, 
during a chant, literally vociferated, and 
accentuated by the most characteristic 
steps. 

Let us not forget that I went through 
the book market. There are no less than 
twenty-six shops where printed books and 
manuscripts are sold, not by weight like 
tea or by the box like vegetables, but in 
the ordinary way. As to the numerous 
“‘medresses,” the colleges which have 
given Bokhara its renown as a university 
—I must confess that I did not visit one. 
Weary and worn I sat down under the 
elms of the Divanbeghi quay. There 
enormous samovars are continually on 
the boil, and for a “tenghe,” or sixpence 
three-farthings, I refreshed myself with 
“shivin,” a tea of superior quality which 
only in the slightest degree resembles 
that we consume in Europe, which has 
already been used, so they say, to clean 
the carpets in the Celestial Empire ! 

That is tac only remembrance I retain 
of the Rome of Turkestan. Besides, as I 
was not able to stay a month there, it was 
as well to stay there only a few hours. 

At half-past ten, accompanied by Major 
Noltitz, whom I found at the terminus 
of the Decauville, I alighted at the rail- 
way station, the warehouses of which are 
crowded with bales of Bokhariot cotton 
and packs of Mervian wool. 

I see at a glance that all my numbers 
are on the platform, including my German 
baron. In the rear of the train the 
Persians are keeping faithful guard around 
the mandarin Yen Lou. It seems that 
three of our travelling companions are 
observing them with persistent curiosity : 
these are the suspicious-looking Mongols 
we picked up at Douchak. As I pass 
near them, I fancy that Faruskiar makes 
a signal to them, which I do not under- 
stand. Does he know them? Anyhow 
this cireumstance rather puzzles me. 

The train is no sooner off than the 
passengers go to the dining-car. The 
places next to mine and the major’s, 
which had been occupied since the start, 
are now vacant, and the young China- 
man, followed hy Dr. Tio-King, takes ad- 
vantage of it to come near us. Pan Chao 
knows I am on the staff of the “Twentieth 
Century,” and he is apparently as desirous 
of talking to me as I am of talking to 
him. - 

I am not mistaken. He is a true 
Parisian of the boulevard, in the clothes 
of a Celestial. He has spent three years 
in the world where people amuse them- 
selves, and also in the world where they 
learn. The only son of a rich merchant 
in Pekin, he has travelled under the wing 
of this Tio-King, a doctor of some sort, 
who is really the most stupid of baboons, 
and of whom his pupil makes a good deal 
of fun. 


Dr. Tio-King, sinee he discovered 
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Cornaro’s little book on the quays of the 
Seine, has been seeking to make his exis- 
tence conform to the “art of living long 
in perfect health.” This credulous China- 
man of the Chinese, had become tho- 
roughly absorbed in the study of the 
precepts so magisterially laid down by 
the noble Venetian. And Pan-Chao is 
always chaffing him thereupon, though 
the good man takes no notice. 

We were not long before we had a few 
specimens of his monomania, for the 
doctor, like his pupil, spoke very good 
French. 

“Before we begin,” said Pan-Chao, 
“tell me, doctor, how many fundamental 
rules there are for finding the correct 
amounts of food and drink ?” 

“Seven, my young friend,” replied Tio- 
King with the greatest seriousness. ‘The 
first is to take only just so much nourish- 
ment as to enable you to perform the 
purely spiritual functions.” 

“ And the second?" 

“The second is to take only such an 
amount of nourishment as will not cause 
you to feel any dulness or heaviness or 
bodily lassitude. The third *—— 

“Ah! we will wait there, to-day, if 
you don’t mind, doctor,” replied Pan- 
Chao. “Here is a certain maintuy 
which seems rather good, and "—— 

“Take care, my dear pupil! That is 
a sort of pudding made of hashed meat 
mixed with fat and spices. I fear it may 
be heavy "—— 

“Then, doctor, I would advise you 
not to eat it. For my part, I will follow 
thesa gentlemen.” 

And Pan-Chao did-—and rightly so, for 
the maintuy was delicions—while Dr. 
Tio-King contented himself with the 
lightest dish on the bill of fare. It 
appeared from what Major Noltitz said, 
that these maintuys fried in fat are even 
more savoury. And why should they 
not be, considering that they take the 
name of “zenbusis,”’ which signifies, 
“women’s kisses.”? 

When Caterna heard this flattering 
phrase, he expressed his regret that 
zenbusis did not figure on the breakfast 
table. To which his wife replied by so 
tender a look, that I ventured to say to 
him,— 

“You can find zenbusis elsewhere than 
in Central Asia, it seems to me.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ they are to be met 
with wherever there are Tovable women 
to make them.” 

And Pan-Chao added with a laugh,— 

“And it is again at Paris that they 
make them the best.”” 

He spoke like a man of experience, did 
my young Celestial. 

I looked at Pan-Chao; 
him. 

How he eats! What an appetite! 
Not of much use to him are the obser- 
vations of the doctor, “ on the immoderate 
consumption of his radical humidity.” 

The breakfast continued pleasantly. 
Conversation turned on the work of the 
Russians in Asia. Pan-Chao seemed to 
me well posted up in their progress. Not 
only have they made the Transcaspian, 
but the Transsiberian, surveyed in 1888, 
is being made, and is already consider- 
ably advanced. For the first route through 
Iscim, Omsk, Tomsk, Krasnojarak, Nijni- 
Ufimsk, and Irkutsk, a second route has 
been substituted more to the south, 
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passing by Orenburg, Akmolinsk, Minous 
sinsk, Abatoni and Vladivostock. When 
these six thousand kilometres of rails are 
laid, Petersburg will be within six days 
of the Japan Sea. And tis Trans 
siberian, which will exceed in length the 
Transcontinental of the United States, 
will cost no more than seven hundred 
and fifty millions. 

It will be easily imagined that this 
conversation on the Russian enterprise 
is not very pleasing to Sir Francis Tre- 
vellyan. Although he says not a word 
and does not lift his eyes from the plate, 
his long face flushes a little. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “ what we 
see is nothing to what our nephews will 
see. We are travelling to-day on the 
Grand Transasiatic. But what will it 
be when the Grand Transasiatic is in 
connection with the Grand Transafri- 
can?” 

“And how is Asia to be united by 
railway with Africa?” asked Major Nol- 
titz. 

“ Through Russia, Turkey, Italy, France, 
and Spain. Travellers will go from Pekin 
to the Cape of Good Hope without change 
of carriage.” 

“ And the Straits of Gibraltar ?”” asked 
Pan-Chao. 

At this Sir Francis Trevellyan raised 
his ears. 

“Yes, Gibraltar?’ said the major. 

“Go under it!” said J. “A tunnel 
fifteen kilometres long is a merc nothing ! 
There will be no English parliament to 
oppose it as there is ‘o oppose that 
between Dover and Calais! It will all 
be done some day, all—and that will 
justify the vein.” 

“Omnia jam fieri, fieri que posse nega- 
bam.” My sample of Latin erudition was 
only understood by Major Noltitz, and I 
heard Caterna say to his wife,-—- 

“That is volapuk.” 

“There is no doubt,”’ said Pan-Chao, 
“that the Emperor of China has been 
well advised in giving his hand to the 
Russians instead of the English. Instead 
of building strategic railways in Man- 
chouria, which would never have had 
the approbation of the Czar, the Son of 
Heaven has preferred to continue the 
Transcaspian across China and Chinese 
‘Lurkestan.” 

“And he has done wisely,” said the 
major. ‘ With the English it is only the 
trade of India that goes to Europe; with 
the Russians it is that of the whole 
Asiatic continent.” 

I look at Sir Francis Trevellyan. The 
colour heightens on his cheeks, but he 
makes no movement. I ask if these 
attacks, in a language he understands 
perfectly, will not oblige him to speak 
out. And yet I should have been very 
much embarrassed if I had had to bet on 
or against it. 

Major Noltitz then resumed the con- 
versation by pointing out the incontestable 
advantages of the Grand Transasiatic with 
regard to the trade between Asia and 
Europe in the security and rapidity of its 
communications. The old hatreds will 
gradually disappear under European 
influence, and in that respect alone 
Russia deserves the approbation of every 
civilised nation. Is there not @ justificn- 
tion for those fine words of Skobeleff after 
the capture of Gheok Tepe, when the 
conquered feared reprisals from the 
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victors: “In Central Asian politics we 
know no outcasts.” 

“And in that policy,” said the major, 
“lies our superiority over England.” 

"No one can be superior to the 
English.” 

Such was the phrase I expected from 
Sir Francis Trevellyan—the phrase I 
understand English gentlemen always 
use when travelling about the world. 
Yet he said nothing. But when I rose 
to propose a toast to the Emperor of 
Russia and the Russians, and the Emperor 
of China and the Chinese, Sir Francis 
‘Trevellyan abruptly left the table. Assu- 
redly I was not to have the pleasure of 
hearing his voice to-day. 

Ineed not say that during all this talk 
the Baron Weissschnitzerdirfer was fully 
occupied in clearing dish after dish, to the 
extreme amazement of Dr. Tio-King. 
Here was a German who had never read 
the precepts of Cornaro, or, if he had 
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read them, transgressed them in the 
most outrageous fashion. 

For the same reason, I suppose, neither 
Faruskiar nor Ghangir took part in it, 
for they only exchanged a tew words in 
Chinese. 

But I noted rather a strange circum- 
stance, which did not escape the major. 

We were talking about the safety of the 
Grand Transasiatic across Central Asia, 
and Pan-Chao had said that the road was 
not so safe as it might be beyond the 
Turkestan frontier, as in fact Major 
Noltitz had told me. I was then led to 
ask if he had ever heard of the famous 
Ki Tsang before his departure from 
Europe. 

“ Often,” he said, “for Ki Tsang was 
then in the Yunnan provinces. I hope 
we shall not meet him on our road.” 

My pronunciation of the name of the 
famous bandit was evidently incorrect, for 
I hardly understood Pan-Chao when he 

(To be continued.) 


repeated it with the accent of his native 
tongue. 

But one thing I can say, and that is, 
that when he uttered the name of Ki 
‘Tsang, Faruskiar knitted his brows and 
his eyes flashed. Then, with a look at 
&is companion, he resumed his habitual 
indifference to all that was being said 
around him. 

Assuredly I shall have some difficulty 
in making the acquaintance of this man. 
These Mongols are as close as a safe, and 
when you have not the word it is difficult 
to open them. 

The train is running at high speed. In 
the ordinary service when it stops at the 
eleven stations between Bokhara and 
Samarkand, it takes a whole day over the 
distance. This time it took but three 
hours to cover the two hundred kilometres 
which separate the two towns, and at two 
o'clock in the afternoon it entered the 
illustrious city of Tamerlane. 
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STORY OF SLAVERY 


KIN AGAINST KIN. 
AND SLAVERY 


By Georce B. Perry, 
Author of “On Board the Boadicea.” etc. ete. 


DAYS. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE OWNER OF THE BRANDED HAND. 


ucH to the surprise and disgust of 

Aunt 'Phemia, Ben ‘laid upon her 

the injunction of secrecy regarding her 

discovery, which he had made up his 

mind was true enough, but which would 

not, he felt, meet with ready acceptance 
from Mrs. Winn herself. 

The strong sense of personal loyalty 
which Aunt ’Phemia possessed, and which 
was her strongest characteristic, was thus 
brought to operate against itself. Her 
word, when given to Massa Roland, as she 
persisted in calling him, was sacred —even 
against Mrs. Winn herself. The latter was 
the wife only of Colonel Winn, and thus 
was, as Aunt ’Phemia frequently asserted, 
“ only a Winn by marriage,” and “ no rela- 
tion at all,” a curious, but not uncommon 
method of reckoning degrees of loyalty 
among family dependants. 

“For after all,” Aunt ’Phemia said in 
imposing the seal of secrecy on Iphi- 
genia ; “ Mis’ Winn was only a Carter, 
an’ befo’ she came into our family, was 
of no ‘count at all. What Massa Roland 
says must be done, sure’s yo’ bauhn.” 

Ben’s recovery was fortunate, because 
it coincided with the time for the recall of 
the Coast Division to the North. A 
series of disastrous defeats had brought 
the campaign of the Army of the Potomac 
to a standstill. Everywhere else but 
with the Burnside division, the fortunes 
of war seemed to have gone agninst the 
Federals. 

Everywhere the troops of the vic- 
torious Confederacy were active, and 
seemed ready to turn the tide of invasion 
back upon the North itself. There were 
grave fears for the safety of the National 
Capital; there were even threats of the 
invasion of Pennsylvania. 

General George B. M‘Clellan had been 

nerseded, after the series of bloody but 


indecisive battles or defeats which had 
marred his attempts to reach Richmond. 
A new general had been called in from 
the West, who had been successful in 
some minor affairs, and he had signalised 
his acceptance of the command of the 
batHed army, in a pompous if not bom- 
bastic general order, in which he told the 
mortified troops which made up the Army 
of the Potomac, that he “ had commanded. 
troops hitherto who were accustomed to 
see the backs of their enemies,” and that 
his “headquarters would be in the 
saddle,” whatever that may have meant. 

But the soldiers, though conscious of 
defeat, which it was not necessary to 
remind them of in such a way, fairly 
idolised their old commander. It may be 
doubted if General Pope, whose head- 
quarters were in the saddle, received the 
loyal co-operation of the subordinates who 
had so gallantly followed M:Clellan. It is 
certain that Pope’s great encounter with 
the Southern troops on the former 
battlefield of Bull Run, was as disastrous 
to the Union cause as the first battle had 
been. 

General Pope had to get down from the 
saddle. 

The invasion of the North now became a 
certainty, and this necessitated new levies 
and the recall of the Burnside expedition 
from North Carolina, among other mea- 
sures. Hasty preparations were made fcr 
leaving the coast, and joining the Army of 
the Potomac. 

There was an unmistakable popular 
demand for the reinstatement of General 
M‘Clellan in the command of the army 
which would be called upon to meet the 
invader, and he was promptly recalled. 

The departure of the troops from North 
Carolina was the signal, as Aunt 'Phemia 
had predicted, for an exodus of the negroes. 


But the general government was in no 
hurry to anticipate emancipation, nor to 
thoroughly commit itself to the wholesale 
delivery ofslaves. It temporised with the 
subject, “ blowing hot and blowing cold 
with the same breath;” disavowing the 
action of General Fremont, an ardent Abo- 
litionist, freeing the slaves in the district 
which he commanded, and winking at 
General Butler's definition of negroes as 
“ property of the Rebels, and likely to be 
used against the general government, and 
therefore contraband of war.” This ex- 
pression, born of the shrewd Yankee 
lawyer, freed thousands of negroes, and 
fastened the nickname of “ contrabands "* 
upon them for all the time of the war. 

Ingeneral terms, officers were instructed 
not to aid owners in the recovery of such 
property, but to throw no impediments in 
the way of those seeking the return of their 
servants; and above all, not to make 
themselves conspicuous in anticipating 
emancipation for the coloured population 
of the South. 

Ben Burnett, like many of his comrades 
from New England, had little sympathy 
with such orders. To their enthusiastic, 
impetuous minds, slavery was the cause 
of the war, and they had seen enough of 
its workings to know that unless the 
Federal Government was equal to the 
emergency, and was prepared to offer to 
the coloured people the freedom he still 
believed they longed for, the war would 
be prolonged indefinitely. 

But Ben, like the others, obeyed orders, 
reserving to themselves the right of inter- 
preting them after their own fashion, and 
feeling tolerably well assured that their 
immediate tuperiors were not very far 
from being in sympathy with them. 

Therefore, when Ben was told by a 
trusty comrade that a good-looking 


coloured woman, with two little “ picka- 
ninnies,” was looking for him, he had set 
it down as a fact that Iphigenia had 
made up her mind to try to reach the 
North, and it was clearly Ben’s business 
to redeem his promise and help her in the 
attempt. 

Ben's early training had left him with 
little respect for the law which would 
have allowed any one to take these poor 
dependants back to slavery; but he, 
nevertheless, could not see just how he 
could smuggle Iphigenia and her bairns 
on board of the ship. 

His luck, however, had not deserted 
him. Even while he was pondering over 
the subject, his attention was claimed by 
tho son of an old neighbour, who was the 
mate of one of tho transports, and who 
had spent a few hours of leisure that 
morning in hunting up some of his old 
acquaintances in the 40th Rhode Island 
Volunteers. 

To him Ben Burnett had no scruple in 
expressing his very earnest desire to evade 
the Government regulations, and he found 
@ better ally than he had ever dared to 
hope for. 

“ Yon go right up to Captain Wake and 
tell him just who you are, and what you 
want. Regulations or no regulations, 
orders or no orders, he’ll do just what you 
desire. On the subject of freeing the 
slaves he’s a crank of the first water. 
And he doesn’t care whether he does 
it by fair means of foul, either. He’s a 
whole Declaration of Independence in 
himself, and don’t you forget it.”’ 

To Captain Wake, accordingly,Ben made 
his way. His name, coupled with that of 
his father and grandfather, proved a very 
open sesame to the old skipper’s heart. 
The captain not only granted his request, 
but directed the mate to bring the party 
on board, and stow them in one of the 
state-rooms next his own, but to keep the 
proceedings as quiet as possible, and not 
to take any of the crew into his confidence. 

Captain Wake had no hesitation in 
defying laws or regulations, but he was 
no fool, to heedlessly make trouble for 
himeelf or anyone else. 

With the assistance of the mate, 
Iphigenia and her two children were 
stowed away on the Pawturet, Captain 
Wake caring for them with his own hands. 

The business thus effectually disposed 
of, Ben was returning to his quarters 
accompanied by the mate of the Paw- 
tuet, who had accepted an invitation to 
join the boys, and Ben expressed his 
pleasure and gratification at the generous 
conduct of the captain. 

“I give you my word that nothing has 
pleased the skipper more than to find 
that you are one of the same way of 
thinking as himself, and as your family. 
On the subject of freeing the negroes,” 
said Mate Pawlett, “ Captain Wake is, as 
I said, a crank, and he has a right to be. 
Did he shake hands with you?” 

“Yes,” said Ben, “and seemed very 
glad to see me, because of my folks.” 

“ Ah, very likely,” rejoined the mate. 
“They were of the true anti-slavery 
breed, and Jonathan Wake is of the same 
stripe. Did you notice anything peculiar 
about the hand he offered you?” 

“No,” replied Ben, “I saw nothing.” 

“Not the brand ‘8.S.’ burned deeply 
into the palm?” 

“No; is that Captain Wake of the 
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branded hand?” said Ben excitedly. 
“ Why, I shall never forget him. I have 
often heard of him. As long ago as I can 
remember Grandfather Burnett told me 
his story. Why, I think 1 can repeat the 
poem the old man taught me from his 
favourite Whittier, on the branded hand, 
and the story of how Captain Wake took 
on board, off the coast of South Carolina, 
& poor fugitive slave, and thus helped the 
poor wretch to freedom ; how that he was 
recaptured, and the captain was sentenced 
to be branded in the hand, S.S. for 
‘Slave-stealer. I think I can see 
Grandfather Burnett, now, as he used to 
repeat : 


“Why that brand is highest honour! than its traces 
never yet 

Upon old armorial hatchments was a prouder blazon 
set; 

And thy unborn generations, as they tread our rocky 
strand, 

Shall tell with pride the story of thelr father's 
branded hand. 


Hold it up before the sunshine, up against our 
Northern air,— 

Ho! men of Massachusetts, for the love of God, look 
there! 

Take it henceforth for your standard, like the Bruce's 
heart of yore, 

In the dark strife closing round you, let that hand 
be seen before !'" 


The mate looked on the eager and 
excited boy with something of enthusiasm 
and admiration. He had none of the 
impetuosity of the young sergeant, being 
himself of the “say nothing and saw 
wood " type of Yankee, but he had a deep 
and abiding sense of justice, and he knew 
that there was no other outcome to the 
war than the destruction of slavery. To 
this he added a deep affection for the 
brave old skipper of the “ branded hand.” 


There was some excitement next 
morning. The exodus from the planta- 
tions had been great, in spite of the fact 


that there had been no encouragement 
from the departing soldiery—especially 
from the officers in command. And as 
the troops were getting ready for embarka- 
tion, a number of white men, headed by 
the overseer of the Winn plantation, 
sought General Somerville’s quarters. 

As soon as the troops had fairly 
occupied the surrounding country, many 
of these men had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the United States and had 
claimed that they were entitled to the 
protection of the flag in respect of their 
property, not hesitating, in some cases, to 
claim themselves as Unionists. There 
was nothing to do but accept their word 
for it, in the absence of specific proof to 
the contrary, but that did not render the 
Union officers more sympathetic in 
listening to the pitiful tales of lost slave 
property. 

The direct charge that some of his men 
had been engaged in the work of en- 
couraging and abetting slaves to desert 
had to be met, and General Somerville 
ordered an investigation. Colonel Dorr, 
while hating the job, was too good a dis- 
ciplinarian to raise any objection to the 
course. The 40th was accordingly drawn 
up in line and the work of investigation 
began. Ben, the chief culprit, by sheer 
good fortune. was on special duty at brigado 
headquarters, and had the satisfaction of 
witnessing, rather than of taking part in 
the proceedings. 
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Colonel Dorr’s inquiries soon developed 
the fact that the offence, if any had been 
committed, was confined to the company 
of the 40th which had been quartered on 
the Winn plantation. He looked around 
for Sergeant Burnett, whom, by a clear 
process of inductive reasoning, he felt had 
been the guilty party, and then remem- 
bering that the young sergeant was on 
duty at brigade headquarters, and, there- 
fore, out of harm’s way, thanked 
his lucky stars that it was so, and pro- 
ceeded with a light heart to the “ thorough 
investigation.” 

It was rigid. Colonel Dorr took every 
man of Company B to task personally, 
after a general inquiry had failed to 
produce a response. 

“Did you,” he said, addressing the man 
at the right of the line—“ did you assist or 
connive at the escape of any negroes from 
the plantations around ?” 

“ No, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Did you?” repeated the colonel, and 
No. 2 denied it also. 

The question was repeated to each 
man, but frequent repetition dulled its im- 
pressiveness sadly. Instead of “ Did you 
assist or connive, etc.,” it rapidly degene- 
rated into “Did you?”’ “ You?” “ Did- 
jure” “Djue? “Jur” “Ta?” “Jae” 
And then there came a roar of laughter as 
a wit at the other end of the line blurted 
out: “He's looking for the Wandering 
Jew!” 

Further questioning was useless. The 
men could not be restrained in their 
mirth, though the colonel was its object. 
The fact was that the men were rather 
more impatient over the whole matter 
than it was advisable to have them, and 
the laughter made a good pretext to with- 
draw from any further attempt at inquiry. 
Colonel Dorr, therefore, dropped the 
matter, and the overseer was obliged to 
be content. 

That worthy, who had missed Ben from 
the ranks, had his suspicions of the ser- 
geant, but could not find him. He made 
his way to the Pawtuzet, but his com- 
ing down the wharf, at which the trans- 
port lay, had been observed, and Captain 
‘Wake, accompanied by the mate, stepped 
down to the gang-plank as the overseer 
made his appearance, and demanded to 
know his errand. His request to go on 
board was promptly refused, the blunt 
skipper declaring that he had no place on 
his ship for such cattle as the overseer. 

General Somerville was appealed to, 
but he had no notion of interfering with 
Captain Wake, even if he had the right, 
which was very doubtful. He com- 
manded his own brigade, and he had a 
very healthy regard for the principle 
that he felt governed Captain Wake, 
that he was “ master of his own ship.” 

He ventured to intimate that it would 
do no harm to ask the question of his 
ship’s crew, as he had done in the case of 
the troops, and the captain, after some 
grumbling, assented. 

He turned to go on board, and was 
followed by the mate and the overseer. 
Captain Wake turned—he had been 
rather thoughtful on his way to the plank 
—and caught the eye of the first mate. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
the captain sternly. 

“Nothing, sir,” answered the mate 
meekly, “ but waiting for orders.” 

“Well, suppose you do something, 
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instead of listening to conversations that 
do not concern you. Order all hands aft, 
and see that the stuff is put on board in 
quicker time. Hurry up those lazy 


roustabouts, and put a little more speed 
into them, and yourself at the same 
time.” 

The captain’s voice was stern, almost 
The mate jumped, as if he had 


fierce. 


received the cut of a whip. The captain 
had never spoken to him like that before. 
He hurriedly proceeded to call the crew 
aft, and then returned to the wharf, by 
jumping over the ship’s side, and set about 
the second portion of his task. By that 
time he had discovered that the old man 
had ingeniously got rid of the only party 
to the kidnapping. and the mate's face 
wore a broad grin. 

Captain Wake proceeded to the ship, 
and the overseer would have followed 
him. ‘You can hear and see all that 
goes on from where you stand. You 
shall not come on board.” 

“But, Captain Wake, I am as good a 
Union man as yourself; a Massachusetts 
man at that’ 

“You are, are you?” thundered the 
skipper. “If there’s any man I hold 
in unmitigated contempt, it’s a Yankee 
nigger-driver. Bad enough for those who 
have been born in it; but a double 
disgrace to a son of the old Bay State 
to be a part of it. Back, I say! If he 
attempis to cross that plank, throw him 
in the harbour,” said the captain to the 
men near at hand. 

They looked as if they were perfectly 
willing to do it without that provocation, 
and the overseer sulkily stayed on the 
pier, and watched the proceedings. 

“Now then, men,” said Captain Wake, 
addressing the crew: “Have any of you 
been stowing away negroes on this ship? 
Speak up, and let your voices be heard!" 
The answer was a thundering “ No!" 
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“You hear that, you nigger-driving 
renegade!’ roared the captain; “the 
answer is No! There’s no one belonging 
to you on board.” 

It will be observed that the old man 
was perfectly right. The overseer had 
not, however, claimed that he was the 
owner of the fugitives sought for. 

“And now, before you go,” said the 


thoughtful. ‘“Jim,’’ said he, to the mate, 
“is a mulatto a nigger?” 

“No,” said the mate, after a little hesi- 
tation. 

“T should hate to tell a lie; if the old 
man had said mulattoes, he’d a had me, 
dead sure!” 

It was a singular fact that the Pawtuxet 
carried over twenty of the Winnmere 


DS 


“Back, I say!"’ 


skipper to the crew; “I want you to 
distinctly understand that you had better 
not let me see you bring any nig; on 
board this ship. Do you hear? weer 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Pipe down, boatswain.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The crew returned to their duty very 
willingly. One of them seemed a little 


negroes with her. But the crew had been 
perfectly honest with the captain. They 
had not allowed him to see the “ contra- 
bands,” nor to know how they got on 
board. 

Overseer MacAllister was a Yankee, 
too. He was too much of a Yankee not 
to see that he had been most egregiously 


_ fooled. 


He realised it fully, when next morning 
the Pawtuzet left the wharf, with the band 
playing the “ Star-spangled Banner,” and 
the chorus was taken up by hundreds of 
soldiers and a score of grinning darkies: 


“Long, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
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- The noise was too much. 
Wake raised his right hand. 


Captain 
Instantly 


the music ceased, and the orders of the 
captain were heard for the ship's direc- 
tion. 

And the sight that met MacAllister’s 
eyes made him realise how true had been 
the captain’s word. of contempt for him 
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asa “ nigger-driving renegade.” The Mas- 
sachusetts captain guided the course of the 
Pawtusxet, as she carried the soldiers of 
the Union to further fights for freedom, his 
“ branded hand” pointing the way— _ 


“Held up before the sunshine, like the Bruce's heart 
of yore !"* 
(To be continued.) 


CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 
A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS 


i has hulking ruffian sprang to his feet, 

and turned fiercely upon his assail- 
ant; and the latter—who was no other 
than Waldron Cameron—encumbered as 
he was with the helpless child whom he 
had just lifted in his arms, was in no 
position to defend himself. 

But at the first sign of a “ serummage,”” 
our four young madcaps had come charg- 
ing to the front as a matter of course ; 
and, seeing a man assailing Mr. Cameron, 
they took it for granted that the assailant 
must be Manuel Sanchez himself, knocked 
him down on the spot, and were proceed- 
ing to “ punch his head” in true British 
style, when they suddenly discovered 
that he was not Sanchez, but a perfect 
stranger! 

Several of the fallen bully’s comrades 
now ran to his assistance, while Digby 
O'Neill, General Hammersley, and two 
or three other Englishmen came up on 
the other side; and the fray seemed about 
to become general, when the stately form 
of the old Spanish gentleman who owned 
the grounds was seen forcing its way 
through the crowd, and his clear voice 
was heard demanding, in a tone of grave 
rebuke, what all this was about. : 

The throng of natives (with whom he 
seemed to be as popular as he deserved) 
drew back in silent shame; the tumult 
ceased; the young Englishman whose 


thoughtlessness had caused it, slunk away ° 


abashed ; the hurt child was carried off 
in the arms of a stout peasant-woman ; 
the thrashed gentleman was consoled for 
his punched head with a few coppers 
(with which he seemed perfectly satisfied) ; 
and General Hammersley and his party, 
having looked in vain for Cameron (who 
had suddenly disappeared), went back to 
their hotel. 

The photographer, however, made his 
appearance at dinner as usual; and, lean- 
ing over the table as he sat down, he said 
to the boys: 

“T've got a new excursion for you to- 
morrow; for, though you've seen the 
cave-village of Atalaya, I fancy you don’t 
know that there’s another cave-village 
quite close to you here, just before you 
come to the cown. I find that that poor 
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little fellow who was hurt in the row this 
afternoon lives over there with some 
friends of his in one of the caverns, and 
I'm going over in the morning to see how 
he is; and, if you like, I'll take you along 
with me, provided you'll promise not to 
punch the head of every man you meet.” 

Such a chance was not to be thrown 
away, and the four lads eagerly assented ; 
but Edwards felt inly hurt by this appa- 
rent ingratitude on the part of the man 
whom they had defended, and said later 
on to his comrades, in an injured tone: 

“Tt was rather too bad of him to laugh 
at us, when we only did it to protect 
him!” 

«“ Aweel, Maister Edwards,” replied 
Sandy M‘Laren dryly, “ I'm thinkin’ that 
if he’s escapit sae mony dangers wi’ nane 
to help him, he maun be weel able to 
protect himsel’ !”” 


The next morning Mr. Cameron and 
the four boys, accompanied by Digby 
O'Neill (who jumped at this chance of 
seeing something more of the “cave- 
dwellings” about which he was writing), 
were on their way to the rock-cut village 
ere the sun was high, scrambling along a 
steep, stony bridle-path that skirted the 
rocky heights which overlooked the 
shore; and, though it led them a pretty 
dance up and’ down steep crumbling 
slopes, over great heaps of loose stones, 
across pebbly torrent-beds where they 
stumbled at every step, and beneath top- 
pling masses of what Lady Collops called 
“unsatisfied rock” (meaning probably 
“unstratified ”), yet they infinitely pre- 
ferred it to the flat, dusty, scorching high 
road, of which they had become heartily 
tired long ago. 

But there was no need for Mr. Cameron 
to point out to his companions the sur- 
passing picturesqueness of a route which 
displayed to them, at one glance, the tri- 
umph of art and the sternest mood of 
nature. Below them were green planta- 
tions, and bright flower-beds, and trim 
white tanks full of shining water, and 
shady palm-groves worthy ot Caliph 
Haroun Al-Raschid. Above them, all was 
barren, rugged, colossal. No flower, no 


leaf, not even a blade of grass, relieved 
the grim desolation of the parched, crum- 
bling soil. Vast chasms yawned around 
them. Fallen rocks piled themselves up 
as if to bar the way. Huge grey, weather- 
worn boulders hung loosely over their 
heads, as if threatening them with a re- 
petition of the performance on the Teldé 
road; and the black mouths of deep, 
winding caverns, in which all the robbers 
that beset Gil Blas might have lain 
hid with ease, gaped at them on every side. 

“ How on earth do those rocks up there 
manage to stick on, when they haven't 
anything to hold ’em?" said Cuthbert 
Hammersley to Norman O'Neill. “ They 
remind me of that very thin-legged man 
who was arrested as a vagrant because 
he had ‘ no visible means of support.’ ” 

“That don’t matter so long as they do 
stick on,” replied O'Neill, “for I don't 
admire the freedom of the press when 
it’s represented by a ton of rock on your 
chest. I say, wouldn't one of these caves 
be a stunning place for our friend Sanchez 
to hide in? Suppose he were to pop out 
of one of 'em this minute ?” 

“T only wish he would!" cried Ham- 
mersley; “it would be queer if we 
six couldn't manage to collar him some- 
how; but catch him giving us the 
chance!” 

“ We'll catch him if he does, anyhov;,”” 
rejoined Norman. 

A little farther on, the breakneck path 
widened into a tolerably well-made road ; 
and just at the point where it did so, stood 
two quaint little flat-roofed houses of 
Eastern aspect, painted with broad alter- 
nate bands of blue and white, like the old 
Moorish houses of Tripoli or Tetuan. Each 
house had a tiny garden attached to it, 
and from each garden, as usual, four or 
five gaunt wolfish-looking dogs, long and 
lean enough to cord a trunk with, rushed 
out with furious barking upon the travel- 
lers as they went by. 

But the clamour of these wretched curs 
was suddenly drowned by the shrill blast 
of a bugle, echoing and re-echoing amid 
the rocks as if it would never end. 

“Hallo!” cried Edwards, “is there an 
underground barrack here ? ” 
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“Why not?" said O'Neill; “it seems 
the fashion here to live underground. 
Perhaps we're going to discover one of 
those enchanted armies that Washington 
Irving talks about, which were to lie 
sleeping till the Moors invaded Spain 
again, and then to ‘up-guards-and- 
at-’em!” 

But the mystery was explained when 
they turned a projecting angle of the cliff, 
and found behind it half a dozen Spanish 
buglers tootling away with all their might, 
one of whom—a smooth-faced lad with a 
merry black eye—shouted to cur heroes 
as they passed : 

“ Johnny, ’ave a cigar?” 

“No, no, Tommy—you mustn’t have a 
cigar yet,"’ answered Cuthbert in Spanish ; 
“they're not good for little boys !"’ 

The good-humoured Spaniards laughed 
heartily at the retort, and the travellers, 
passing onward, came tramping round a 
sharp bend of the road, beyond which 
there burst upon them in all its splendour 
such a view as even this island of wonders 
would have found it hard to match. 

They found themselves upon the very 
brink of a deep, narrow valley, or rather 
gorge, on the farther side of which (just 
beyond the broad well-beaten highway 
from Las Palmas to the interior of the 
island, which here cut across their path 
at right angles) towered up stark and 
grim against the bright morning sky a 
stern grey precipice of more than two 
hundred feet, as sheer as if the whole 
mountain-side had been hewn away with 
one slash of @ giant sword. High on its 
dark brow the mouldering but still 
massive ruins of the ancient fortress of 
San Francisco stood gauntly out in the 
cloudless sunshine, while broken masses 
of the dark grey rampart which once 
formed its outer wall were seen hanging 
in mid-air along the steep crumbling slope 
flanking the precipice, like the scattered 
bones of some giant of the elder world. 
Up from the dry, stony torrent-bed in the 
depths of the gully below rose a high 
embankment (protected on either side by 
a facing of solid masonry against those 
sudden and terrific floods which had 
many 8 time changed this parched ravine 
into a roaring waterfall), and along its top, 
between two low stone parapets, the 
inland high road to Arucas ran like o 
railway. 

In the foreground of the landscape— 
interposed very picturesquely between 
our sightseers and the flat-roofed, white- 
walled, semi-Eastern houses of the little 
town beneath them—clustered several 
tall, candelabrum-like aloes, and two or 
three of those magnificent date-palms 
whose stately outline is the glory of every 
tropical landscape. 

But the most striking feature of this 
wonderful scene still remained to be 
noticed. Looking up at the dark front 
of the mighty cliff, the keen-eyed photo- 
grapher pointed out to his companions 
three or four moving objects far up among 
the jutting rocks above them, which they 
at first sight naturally took for goats, till 
a second glance showed them to be bare- 
footed Spanish children, clambering along 
these dizzy heights as nimbly and fear- 
lessly as their wild Asturian ancestors, 
who defied amid the Northern mountains 
that flood of Moorish conquest that had 
overwhelmed all the rest of Spain. 

And then, looking more attentively at 
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the vast cliff-wall overhead, t:1e boys per- 
ceived that its whole face was pitted with 
a perfect small-pox of deep black hcies, 
from some of which they could plainly see 
human figures—men, women, or chilcren 
—issuing like bees creeping oct of the 
mouth of a hive. 

“ This place ought to be called ‘ Holey- 
well Street,’ ” cried Digby O'Neill. 

“ Rabbitburgh, you mean,” said Came- 
ron. ‘ What a job they must have had 
evicting the bats who were the original 
tenants! I suppose that at last they had 
to shoot «m all.” 

“That would be a game of bat and ball, 
I suppose,” put in Hammersley. 

“A case of assault and battery, rather,” 
corrected Norman O'Neill. 

“There'll be another presently, if you 
go on like that !"’ muttered Edwards. 

“Very likely,” said Norman coolly ; 
“that’s the only way in which you'll ever 
do anything striking.” 

At first sight the four lads were rather 
puzzled to guess how they were to reach 
this colony of hunian rabbits, doubly in- 
accessible from its being at one and the 
same time underground and up in the air. 
But Cameron strode onward unhesitat- 
ingly, and (as Paddy would say) began 
the ascent by going down. A few strides 
carried him and his comrades down into 
the deep rocky channel below, whence a 
mere thread of a path, quite invisible ata 
little distance, zigzagged up the steep 
slope beyond, amid spiky clumps of prickly 
pear, and the huge sword-shaped leaves 
of the “croc-chien” cactus, edged with 
hooked thorns like the shark's teeth on 
a South Sea Island club. 

As they ascended, a stout swarthy 
woman (turbaned with a handkerchief 
almost as dark-complexioned as herself), 
who was standing in the low narrow 
doorway of a tiny mud-hovel which formed 
a kind of outpost to this subterranean 
camp, eyed them with that look of mingled 
wonder, pity, and contempt, wherewith 
the colonial Spaniard is wont to regard 
the intrusive “Johnny,” and screeched 
to her neighbour above, “ Mira los 
Ingleses !"* (see the English !). 

“ T suppose these good people wonder at 
us as savages from the Arctic Ocean, just 
as their ancestors did in the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,” laughed Cameron, 
“and certainly they seem to have quite 
as hazy notions about us. When I was 
at Buenos Ayres, I heard a Spanish girl 
whisper to her mother as I passed, 
‘Mother, where do these Estrangeros 
(foreigners) come from?’ ‘Fie! what 
ignorance!’ answered the shocked 
mamma; ‘they come from the country 
of Estrangeria, of course!’ [A fact.] 

Steeper and steeper grew the path, till 
even the four schoolboy athletes were 
beginning to pant by the time they 
reached the narrow, broken, slippery 
ledge (barely wide enough for one man at 
@ time), along which the mouths of the 
cave-dwellings were ranged in a row like 
books on a shelf, with one precipice below 
them and another above. 

And a strange sight they were. Some 
of the rock burrows were obviously of 
natural formation, and others had been 
cut into small square chambers by the 
occupants themselves; but a few of the 
larger ones—which ran deeper into the 
cliff in a succession of rude arches and 
pillars—were manifestly ancient, and 


might perhaps be rightly attributed by 
local tradition to the extinct Guanches. 
All alike, however, were pitch-dark and 
stiflingly close, having, of course, neither 
light nor air bar what little could struggle 
through the narrow cavern-mouth itself. 

The first cave-dwelling which they 
passed was occupied (as a loud grunt and 
a sharp squeal suddenly showed) by a 
tenant who must have felt quite at home 
in this region of swinish dirt and disorder. 
As they peeped into the next cavern, they 
caught the glitter of two restless eyes 
glaring at them through the darkness, 
and heard a hoarse voice mutter some- 
thing which did not sound like a blessing. 

“ Awkward place to quarrel with one of 
these householders,” said Cuthbert, glanc- 
ing down into the fearful gulf below as 
they passed on; “he'd only have to give 
you ® push, and you'd be made into 
minceméat.”” 

“Well, I can tell you, this is a pretty 
exact imitation of the ‘highway’ along 
which I rode down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho,” said Cameron, “caves and all; 
and as the path runs for a good part of 
the way between the edge of a sheer pre- 
ciple and the caverns in which the 
robbers lurk, any unprotected traveller is 
just as much at their mercy now as in the 
time of the Good Samaritan.” 

Most of the rough plank doors fixed to 
the cave-mouths were wide open, and it 
was 8 curious spectacle to see the white 
shirt and  broad-leaved “sombrero” 
(slouched hat) of one of these subter- 
ranean householders, or the kerchiefed 
head of his wife, start out suddenly from 
the inner gloom, followed by two or three 
half-clad youngsters, whose olive cheeks, 
laughing black eyes, and bare, brown, 
supple limbs, made a study worthy of the 
old masters, Two or three of the doors, 
however, were not only shut but padlocked, 
as if the furniture within were worth 
guarding; and, in fact, in more than one 
of these dens the boys caught a passing 
glimpso, through the doors that were 
open, of actual chairs and tables, sheets of 
matting as a protection against the damp 
of the rocky floor, and staring coloured 
prints of Catholic saints and martyrs— 
rather a superfluity, one would have 
thought, in a place where there was 
hardly light enough for anyone to see them. 

One or two of the residents—the 
“ brown-stone fronts" of this underground 
world—had actually been so ostentatious 
as to whitewash the masonry with which 
they had built up the gaps in their cavern 
mansions; and these tiny patches of 
white, clinging like snowflakes midway 
up the dark precipice, had a very pictur- 
esque effect, greatly heightened by the 
narrow strips of bright green cultivation 
which the sunshine caught every here and 
there amid the sombre masses of rock. 

These, however, were the aristocratic 
mansions. Many of the others were mere 
holes in the rock, fitter for wolves or wild- 
cats than for men; and nota few of them 
lay right down in the depths of the stony 
torrent-bed from which our travellers had 
ascended, actually below the water-level 
should the stream again come down in its 
might. But around the doors of these 
subterranean, subaqueous, sub-everything 
abodes, fowls and goats were seen feeding 
peacefully, and tiny canaries twittered 
blithely in their cages against the dark 
walls of volcanic rock. 


“Hollo! are the houses actually num- 
bered in this street?” cried Digby 
O'Neill, pointing to a huge black “24” on 
one of the wooden doors. “ This is darkly 
sugzestive of the door having been stolen 
bodily from some house in the town!” 

“Or else it may be some new way of 
registering the tenants,” said Cameron, 
“for, though you'll hardly believe it, the 

oor fellows actually pay rent for these 
arrows of theirs.” 

“ Rent!” echoed Digby, in amazement ; 
*¢what rent could anyone ask for holes 
like these? A farthing a year, paid quar- 
terly 2?” 

As usual, all the cooking was being 
done out of doors—as it well might, in a 
place where a very small quantity of 
smoke would have sufficed to make one of 
these chimneyless dwellings quite unten- 
able—and a dozen tiny “ brazeros ” (char- 
coal braziers) were ing and smoking 
like miniature volcanoes along the brink 
of the narrow rock-ledge which formed the 
esplanade of this aérial town. One of 
these was tended by a thin, worn-looking 
woman in a threadbare skirt and tattered 
shawl, aided by a pretty little barefooted 
girl with long black hair, who seemed to 
be about nine years old. 

Halting beside them, Cameron lifted his 
hat, and said politely : 

“Good morning, Seiora—how is your 
little fellow to-day?” 

At the sound of his voice the woman 
started, looked up, and seeming to recog- 
nise him, threw herself at his feet, and 
kissed his hands again and again. 

“ El noble caballero !" (the noble gen- 
tleman !) cried she joyfully. ‘“ Kneel be- 
fore him, Juanita (Jenny)—it is he who 
has been so good to Pablo, and to us all!” 

He certainly had; for, as our friends 
gathered from the broken exclamations of 
the woman and her child, Cameron had 
helped them to get the hurt boy home 
on the previous evening, had brought a 
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doctor to examine the little sufferer (who, 
though severely bruised and shaken, had 
fortunately no bones broken), paying in 
advance the fee, which would have been 
far beyond their means—and had then 
gone himself into the town to buy them 
some food, which they sorely needed, 
having no means of subsistence but the 
sale of the rush mats at the plaiting of 
which they laboured al! day long. 

“ Can we see the boy ?”’ asked Cameron, 
gently cutting short the string of shrill 
Spanish blessings in which mother and 
daughter were exhausting themselves. 

The woman answered by leading them 
into what seemed at the first glance to be 
a@ mere crack in the rock, though it 
widened into a regular cave the moment 
they entered. What little furniture it 
had was of the rudest and poorest kind, 
but it showed marks of constant care, and 
an attempt had even been made to parti- 
tion off, with a hanging sheet of matting, 
a smaller recess at the far end of the cave, 
in which, with nothing but a dirty straw 
mat between him and the cold damp 
rock, lay poor Pablo (Paul). 

At sight of Cameron, a look of pleased 
recognition brightened the poor little 
patient face; and when the boys came 
forward, Pablo smiled faintly, and mur- 
mured a few words of greeting as the 
four sturdy lads grasped his thin, feverish 
hand in turn, while they, choking down 
their wonted boisterous energy for fear 
of hurting or disturbing him, smiled and 
nodded at him with all their might, and 
Edwards repeated several times, in an 
emphatic whisper, ‘ Nunca diga morir!” 
which was his idea of “ Never say die” 
in Spanish, 

Then, while Cameron was examining 
the little sufferer’s condition, the boys held 
a whispered conference among themselves, 
the result whereof was the placing of six 
pesetas (5s.)—which was all the ready 
money that they had—in the lean hand of 

(To be continued.) 
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the overtoiled woman, who could hardly 
believe her eyes at this flood of unexpected 
wealth, for such it seemed to her. 

“ Are you his mother?" asked Digby 
O'Neill. 

“No, I'm his aunt,” replied she; “he 
lost his mother when he was quite a baby, 
poor lad.” 

“And his father—what's become of 
him?” 

“His father is—dead,” she answered, 
bringing out the last word with an effort, 
as if the very utterance of it choked her. 

Digby, respecting a grief the bitterness 
of which might be still fresh, asked no 
further questions, and a few minutes 
later the whole party took their leave. 

“T wouldn't have missed that for any- 
thing,” cried Cuthbert, as they descended 
the cliff. “ Many thanks to you for bring- 
ing us, Mr. Cameron.” 

“Well, I’m glad you've enjoyed it,” 
said Cameron pleasantly, “ but I hope to 
have a bigger trip to offer you before long. 
The Spanish Government (as I daresay 
you know) is thinking of annexing a 
slice of this bit of the African seaboard 
opposite us, which, being half rock and 
half desert sand, will no doubt be ex- 
tremely useful and valuable. As a pre- 
lude, they want the coast-line surveyed, 
to see if there’s any place where ships 
can lie close inshore; and being, I 
suppose, too poor to pay for sending an 
expedition all the way from Spain, they 
have hinted to the Governor here that 
he might as well do it for them. So, in 
about a month’s time, a small steamer 
will go from here to do it, and I'm going 
with her as photographer-in-ordinary to 
the survey ; and I daresay I can get leave 
ie: take you four along with me if you 

e."” 

The boys enthusiastically assented, and 
talked of nothing else all that day; for, 
quick and intelligent though they were, 
they were no prophets. 
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Ts next day, when the overnight guests 
assembled at the breakfast-table, they 
congratulated themselves upon the beauty of 
the morning. 

“I wonder,” said one, ‘how the Captain 
got on, and what time he reached Gudstrad.” 

« Yes,” answered the Lensmand, “ we shall 
all of us welcome the news of his safe 
arrival.” 

Later in the day a messenger came in with 
an important despatch for Captain Seinstrup. 

“He is not here,” said the master of the 
house. “ He left very early indeed this morn- 
ing for Gudstrad, as he was anxious to get 
there before eight. Do you mean to say that 
he has not arrived ?” 

The man was evidently puzzled. 

“He wasn't there when I left, certainly,” 
said he, “and that was at noon.” 

The guests looked grave, and glanced at the 
Lensmand. Just then Norna appeared. 
«*What a consultation you seem to be 
hhaving,”’ she said gaily. ‘Are you settling 
the affairs of the nation?” 
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Then, seeing the messenger, her thoughts 

at once flew to her lover. She turned to her 

_ father. “No,” said he, answering the 
question in her eyes; “ Seinstrup was not at 
Gudstrad at noon to-day. However, he may 
have gone to Holmedal, who knows ? Anyway, 
no time must be lost in looking for him. 
You had better not go with us,” he added 
hastily, with an indefinable dread, as Norna 
began to fasten on her wraps. 

“Why not?” was the quick reply; “you 
surely don’t anticipate any danger?” 

“Oh dear no; but we can’t tell how long 
we shall be gone, or how far we may have 
to go.” 

“TI can’t stay at home,” said Norna, with 
firm decision, though with trembling voice ; 
“I should only worry the whole time. I am 
no novice on ski, and though I may not be 
of much use, I promise not to be a hin- 
drance.” 

“Very well,” answered her father; “so be 
it.” 


Whilst talking, the party had put on their 


snow-shoes. Several of them carried arms, and 
so they set out, the soldier accompanying 
them. 

“ See,’ observed the Lensmand; “ the 
Captain’s track is perfectly plain.” 

“Yes,” answered Norna; “ how fortunate 
that no snow has fallen to hide it.” 

Not another word was said, and the party 
pushed on rapidly. By-and-by Haraldsen, 
who was leading, and who had been care- 
fully observing the impress of the ski, said 
quietly to the soldier: “‘ Here Seinstrup has 
evidently hurried—do you notice that these 
uphill marks are deeper, and made with 
longer strides ?” 

A little farther on the explorers came to a 
full stop, for here the spoor ceased in the 
direct line, and bent suddenly downhill. 

“Hallo!” said the Lensmand. “ What can 
be the reason?" 

The so'dier pointed silently to the 
numerous small footprints. Norna looked 
from one face to another, and read a 
confirmation of her fears—wolves! She 
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shuddered, and for a moment her heart sank 
within her ; but then she called to mind how 
brave and clever was the Captain, and how 
confident in his speed and his sword, and 
with the thought her courage revived. 

“Do not let us lose time,” she said 
anxiously. And they went on. 

Shortly after, the soldier, who was in 
advance, cast a comprehensive glance before 
him, and called to the others : “ Here there has 
been a skirmish, and the sword has done good 
service !”” 

In a moment Norna's fears returned, and 
she uttered a suppressed scream, for the 
ground was stained with blood, and strewn 
with the bones of the slain. 

“ Father,” she said, and her voice sounded 
strange and unnatural, “this is horrible!” 

“It is nota pleasant sight, I confess. This 
is not the place for you, my daughter; you 
had better return, and we shall hope to follew 
you quickly with the very best of good 
tidings.” 

“No, no,” replied Norna ; “the suspense 
would be too dreadful to bear.” 

. “ Cheer up, my lass,” said Haraldsen, with 
@ reassurance more feigned than real ; ‘“ here 


i '¥ dear old Dog! how oft in days departed 
iL The woodlands echoed back the bark 
and shout, 
As you and I upon some venture started 
When Hare and Hounds were in, and sloes 


were out. 
My thoughts are often skimming o’er the 
meadow 
(For they don’t stiffen with the years 
between) 


Where, swift as archer's shaft or falcon’s 
shadow, 
Your nimble feet just touched the level 
green. 
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are still the tracks of the victor. I ex 
that we shall find he went to Holmedal, after 
all. You know, if Seinstrup had been hard 
pressed he had only toclimb into a tree, and 
there the wolves—clever though they are— 
could not have followed him.” 

But Norna’s fears were not £0 easily set 
aside. Indeed, an indefinable dread seemed 
to have fallen on each member of the little 
band. 

“See how the footprints have increased !” 
the soldier remarked in low tones to the 
Lensmand. 

“ Yes,” responded Haraldsen ; “ but a stern 
chase is proverbially a long one. The 
Captain is not the man to be caught napping. 
Here, you see, he has turned out of the straight 
course, and given the wolves the slip again ! 

They hurried on, still keeping a sharp look- 
out ahead, when suddenly and unexpectedly 
the end of the quest was reached, and they 
found themselves in the presence of Death in 
his most terrible aspect. 

It was asight to make the boldest shudder 
and turn pale. Norna, who until now had 
borne up so bravely, with a piercing scream 
fell senseless to the ground. Yes, here were 
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And through the lapse of time I hear quite 
plainly 
Your answering bark to every shout of 
mune, 
And feel the old delight of striving vainly 
To overtake that tiying form of thine. 


Oh, wild remembrance of the hills and 
valleys ; ‘ 
The April skies and primrose-tinted dales ; 
The cool green shadow of the woodland 
alleys, 
And years that Time has turned to fairy 
tales. 


the evidences of a fearful tragedy! Here—in 
these scattered shreds of blood-stained 
clothing, these tarnished epaulettes, this 
soiled cap and sash! Here—in the en. 
ctimsoned snow, trampled to and fro in the 
awful life-and-death struggle! Here—in this 
ghastly skeleton of what was once a man! 
Here—in the dissevered hand, still grasping 
in,its bony fingers the trusty sword, undrawn ! 

Seinstrup was dead. He had died as a 
soldier should, in the discharge of duty. 
Naught now remained but to put away the 
henoured remains—earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust—and to fire a last ealute 
over his untimely grave. 

Yet what could be the reason for this 
terrible tragedy? The subaltern picked up 
the sword. “Look!’’ he exclaimed, with 
bated breath, as he touched the handle ; “ the 
steel was wet with blood when the Captain 
sheathed it, and see—in the intense cold it 
has frozen hard to the scabbard !” 

From the awful shock of that fatal day 
Norna never recovered, and before the next 
Christmas came round she had joined her 
soldier lover. 

[THE END.] 
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Dear friend of mine, long hidden from my 
vision 


Beneath the green of many a summer’s 
growth, 

You're with me still in spite of Death's 
division, 


In dreams of fields so pleasant to us both. 


And so with this, my memory’s sad revival, 
Hot tears of surrow to my eyes will start ; 
And as your beauty never met a rival, 
80 have you had no rival for my heart. 


Joun Lega. 
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DOGS: 


I INTEND to-day to talk about teaching dogs 

tricks, not training them for field sports, 
or other branches of utility. This last educa- 
tion may or may not form the subject of a 
paper later on. 

Mind you, though, I do not altogether like 
that word “tricks.” It seems to me that tricks 
are altogether foreign to the noble nature of 
our canine friend, despite the fact that this 
honest fellow is seldom averse to showing 
himself off a bit for the amusement of his 
master or his master’s friends. 

Well, there are dogs and dogs, and there 
are tricks suitable to all breeds. It appears 
to me that causing a noble Newfoundland or 
lordly Dane to catch morsels off his nose 
when one says, “ Paid for,” is lowering to the 
dignity of the animal. He won't tell you so, 
certainly, in so many words, but probably, 
though he doesn’t speak, he thinks all the 
more, as Paddy’s parrot did. 

In performing their tricks, or let me call it 
exhibiting their accomplishments, let them 
be ever so funny, dogs are as serious as 
judges. This only makes things look all the 
droller. Perhaps you are saying to yourself, 
“ Well, you wouldn’t expect a dog to laugh, 
would you?” “Laughing,” I reply, “is, 
perhaps, too strong a word, but a good many 


AND WHAT THEY MAY BE TAUGHT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


breeds of dogs smile. The smile is usually 
confined to one side of the face, and it is 
seldom they wink the other eye.” Collies 
and Newfoundlands, and I might add Skye 
terriers, are noted for their smiling propensi- 
ties. I heard a famous breeder say one day, 
“I would give nothing for a Newfoundland 
who did not smile.” 

But even a Newfoundland will perform the 
drollest antics—-antics that you can tell, from 
the twinkle in his hazel eyes, he knows to be 
droll—without the ghost of a smile on his wise 
face. But he will be glad to have a race 
round and round on the grass immediately 
after, just by way of allaying his feelings. 

All the dogs I have ever owned, as far as I 
can remember, have been possessed of gigantic 
intellect. ‘Like their master,” did you 
say? Thank you; but if I hark back to the 
days of my boyhood, instead of my teaching 
the dogs tricks, I guess the dogs taught me. I 
au sure that when no taller than an umbrella 
I have often fancied myself in charge of one 
of my father’s bulldogs, when in reality the 
bulldog was in charge of me. In the woods 
and wilds of Scotland north, my collies or 
terriers, when I was quite a wee griffin, used to 
be to me both guards and guides. They knew 
exactly where the big bum-bees’ bikes were, 


and took me there, and where Mother Mole 
was throwing up earth, liké@wise where the 
coney had her lair among the old whin 
stumps, and where the foumart or whitterit 
dwelt, or sly old Tod Lowrie, the fox, lived in 
acairn by the dark hillside. Yes, and they 
even knew the trees where the magpies built, 
or the hawks, and the odd corners of the old 
ruins where among the ivy the owl held 
her nest, Yes, my doggies in those days were 
really a liberal education to me as far as 
natural history was concerned, and that is 
one reason why, till this day, I always tell 
fathers or uncles that they cannot give their 
sons or nephews a better gift than an in- 
telligent dog ; always providing that the lads 
are themselves intelligent, for there are many 
boys even in so-called good society that 
scarcely know enough to come in out of a 
shower, and loons like these should never be 
entrusted with the care of even a mongrel, 
or an old tom-cat. 

I. Well, now, boys, in teaching your dogs ac- 
complishments there are two things of very 
great importance that you must bear in mind 
from the outset, else your success will be but 
indifferent. The first is that you cannot train 
your dog until you get him to love you most 
thoroughly, and to look upon you as his 
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owner and master. You can only accomplish 
this by kindness, for love begets love. You 
must always feed him yourself, you must 
give him his clean water, his dry bed, ard 
his exercise, and everything you do for him 
you must do with the regularity of clock- 
work, so that your young friend may soon 
come to look upon you as a kind of walking 
chronometer. Never carry a whip. I am at 
present possessed of one of the largest, and, to 
strangers, one of the most savage Landseer 
Newfoundlands in existence. When I take 
him out for a romp I carry in my hand a 
twig broken from a bush no thicker than my 
penholder and not much longer. This is the 
rod of my authority. Sometimes there are 
even leaves at the end of it, and the rustle of 
these is enough for Brian O’Lynn. And yet 
I would not quarrel with that dog for a good 
deal. 

The second thing to be remembered is 
that in their playful moods different breeds 
of dogs do different droll things of their own 
accord. Study these and see if you can't 
fashion them into a trick of some kind. I 
will give you one or two examples. All big 
dogs tumble on the grass. Well, it is nice to 
see a big Newfoundland tumble to command. 
You can soon teach one this by saying 
“Good dog!” for tumbling when he is at it, 
and then giving him a tit-bit. 

N.B.—The best tit-bits to carry are small 
morsels of boiled liver. 

Then when on the grass, you can say to 
him, “Tumble, boy ; down yougo!”"’ and gently 
roll him over. All my Newfoundlands have 
tumbled to command. 

Again: all big dogs have a habit of 
occasionally stretching out their fore-legs or 
lowering head and chest on the fore-legs. I 
have always taken advantage of this, and 
called it asking a blessing. Begin by saying 
when the dog does it, “ Good dog for asking 
a blessing!’ and giving him a tit-bit. Then 
each time you feed him, do not put down the 
dish until he has asked his blessing. 

But you will observe that while doing this 
a big dog usually gives a kind of grunt. Call 
this saying “ Yes.” Tell him first to ask a 
blessing, then tell him to say “ Yes.” Throw 
out the word yourself with emphasis, and 
very soon he will obey you and will pronounce 
it after you quite distinctly in a short time. 
When he has learned these tricks, he will 
ask a blessing at any time you tell him, 
and if you have a biscuit and you ask him 
“Are you hungry?” he will say ‘“ Yes.” 
And in time he will readily enough answer 
“Yes” to any question that needs that 
answer. For example, you may think he 
wants to go out, but are not sure. Well, you 
have only to walk towards the door and put 
the question to him. He will not tell you a 
fib as a rule. 

Teaching dogs to open doors to command 
is simple enough. Almost any dog will open 
a door, though he needs to be trained to 
closing it. But it is nice to have a dog who, 
on being told to shut a deor to keep out the 
draught, quietly obeys you. Or one who will 
ring the bell. You must show him how it is 
done over and over again, and bid him catch 
it, hitting the rope as you speak and making 
it wag. When he first rings it he is himself 
estonished, but you are to praise him and 
give him a tit-bit. He soon after this notes 
that when the bell is pulled some one comes, 
and he is not slow at putting this and that 
together, and indeed I have often known a 
dog ring the bell when he wanted to get out 
of a room in which he had been shut up. 

After dogs have been washed they always 
shake themselves. Immediately after a dog 
has done this, you are to say, “‘ Good dog for 
shaking himself!” He will soon know what 
you mean, and shake himself to command. 
On a wet day, my dogs have to shake them- 
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selves before they come into the house, and 
they always obey. 

You may, but with difficulty, teach a dog 
to clean his feet on the mat when he enters 
the hall. 

Do not alter your voice or pronunciation 
when speaking to adog. Don’t talk “ baby” 
to him, but just as if you were speaking to an 
ordinary intelligent being, as indeed he is. 

II. The age at which to begin teaching a 
dog? As early as possible, say at the age of 
four or five mouths. A ball makes a most 
excellent plaything for a dog of almost any 
age. Toa puppy espccially it seems to be a 
living thing, a creature that will run away 
from him as fast as ever it can, but which is 
always overtaken and brought ignominiously 
to goal again. Hence you cannot do better 
than begin teaching your retriever or New- 
foundland to fetch and carry by means of the 
ball. Coax him gently to give it up, or even 
use a little force. When he docs give it 
to you, or lays it at your feet, say ‘“ Thank 
you !”’ pat him and call him by kind names. 
When he is extra good, reward him with a 
tit-bit. 

After he has learned to fetch and carry 
with the ball, let him have a soft chunk of 
wood to exercise with. When he brings it 
to you, you can now walk on ahead some 
distance and cry “ Fetch, good dog!" 

This part of his teaching may all be done 
in a field, but you must next get him to 
carry your walking-stick on the road. Then 
you are to leave it a little way behind, and 
ery “Hie, lost!” when you want him to 
find and bring it. He will soon be able to 
understand you thoroughly, and go back long 
distances, not only for your stick, but for a 
parcel or anything you may leave behind 
you. 

Ill. Teaching a dog to go for the letters. 
This is only a country dog’s duty. I have 
known collie dogs do it, and even grey- 
hounds, but retrievers and Newfoundlands 
make the most trustworthy postmen. The 
first thing to do is to make the dog carry the 
bag most faithfully behind you when going 
to the post-office. He must be taught how 
serious an offence it is to drop it under any 
circumstances. Then he must see the 
letters put in, and carry it back with you. 
Next you must take him near to the door, 
and send him in by himself for the letters. 
Gradually now increase the distance, and 
by-and-by you will only have to hand him 
the bag of a morning, and he will trot off 
readily enough and do his duty like a man. 

IV. Water work will be your dog's next 
branch of education. Itis nonsense to say 
that all dogs can swim. I have known 
many that if put into the water would 
speedily have drowned unless rescued. 
Never force a dog into the water; throw the 
stick a little way into the shallow water, and 
encourage him to fetch. Three or four 
times will be enough the first day. Gradually 
increase distance and depth. He will be 
very much astonished the first day he finds 
himself beyond his depth, and perhaps a 
little frightened as well, but he will soon 
gain confidence and courage. : 

V. The dummy man or child. After the 
dog can swim willingly and strongly, and 
can fetch anything out of the water, you 
must get a dummy man or child, and throw 
in for him at the seaside. You are next to 
get some one to throw it out of a boat, you 
being on shore. The dog has to rescue it. 
He has next to be taught to leap out of the 
boat and swim for the dummy. It is a 
beautiful sight to see a well-trained New- 
foundiand working in the waves on a stormy 
day; but you must never let him run any 
risk, nor work too long at atime. Be careful, 
too, always to dry him well down when he 
comes on shore, and give him a nice tit-bit. 


VI. Leaping from heights. The dog has 
to be taught first to take the water from the 
shore with a bold dash or leap; then en- 
couraged to jump from a low rock, a boat or 
bank, and so higher and higher, till he is 
accomplished enough to take the water from 
the deck of a ship. A Newfoundland dog 
that I knew while stationed at Sheerness 
used to leap from the paddle-box of the 
Great Eastern, a height I think of 120 feet. 
“ Sailor” was the dog’s name, and I verily 
believe the noble fellow would have leapt 
from the top of a lighthouse. 

VIL. Companion of the Bath. The 
letters C.B., following one’s name, mean, as 
you doubtless are aware, Companion of the 
Bath, but many a Newfoundland dog is far 
more worthy of a title of this sort than any 
gentleman ever I have known. 

My champion Theodore Nero used to come 
with me into the sea. We used to strike 
boldly away from the boats or shore, and 
have quite a long swim together. I tired 
far sooner than he did, but I had nothing to 
fear, I could put my arm across his shoulder, 
and thus buoyed up might have gone to sleep 
if I had cared to. Some Newfoundlands 
will catch even their own master in the 
water, but it is best for the man to avoid a 
grip of this sort, and one can do so as I 
have described or by holding the dog by the 
collar. Well, happy is the boy, if he bea 
dweller by the sad sea wave, who possesses 
such a C.B. as a noble Newfoundland. 

VIII. My Brian O'Lynn dwells in a large 
clean two-stalled stable with a yard in front. 
There are no horses in it, and there is a 
small door out at the back which leads away 
down into the orchard. He believes that 
all the apples belong to him. He is so tall 
when standing on his hind-legs that he can 
pull the lower branches down and help him- 
self, or he shakes the tree. His toys in his 
big kennel are sticks, balls, ropes, sardine 
tins, and a large black kettle. 

This last is a great favourite. He plays 
with it and talks to it for hours; he puts it 
to bed every night, often covering it up with 
the straw; and he seldom comes into the 
paddock without bringing back an apple for his 
bonnie black baby. A man last autumn was 
gathering apples when Brian came out. Such 
audacity seemed to take the dog’s breath 
away, but he soon regained it and went for 
that man. Luckily the ladder was there, but 
the fruit-gatherer had to breakfast on apples 
for one morning. 

Whenever Brian O’Lynn wants to have a 
nap he carefully shuts the door. On cold 
days he does the same. But all night long 
he remains faithfully on guard with his door 
open till daylight, when the door is shut with 
a bang and he sleeps till the milkman comes. 
Brian asks a blessing, saya Yes, and does a 
deal of wise things to show he is possessed 
of a gigantic intellect, and always carries it 
about with him. 

You can teach a Landseer almost anything. 
The Champion Dick was a remarkable dog, 
and it was wonderful to see the great fellow 
on the top of a table going through his 
various performances. 

IX. Elephant exercise. I taught my 
champion to do almost everything an elephant 
does at a show. Some day, when I have 
time and space, I hope to tell you about the 
wonderful spirit-rapping séances Theodore 
Nero used to give. 

Heavy dogs like Newfoundlands are not 
good walkers on their hind-legs. But I have 
taught them to wrestle with me; only I had | 
to be careful, for an ugly throw might break 
u big dog’s spine. 

X. One big dog can easily be taught to 
lead another along the street. It looks droll 
and makes people smile, but it is better than 
coupling. The lazier of two dogs is the 
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one to be led along. In a town up nortn 
once I undertook to make everybody laugh 
or smile who met my friend, myself, and my 
champion Newfoundland. I bought a very 
large sheep's head which I gave the noble 
fellow to carry, andon this I fastened a 
ticket upon which in large letters were the 
words, I AM STARVING. Nero was in the 
pink of condition and full of feather, and 
wore a beautiful crimson collar with nineteen 
first-prize silver clasps thereon; and as we 
walked slowly along the street, he with his 
sheep’s head solemnly bringing up the rear, 
there was hardly anyone who passed that 
did not burst into a hearty laugh. But Nero 
never even smiled. 

XI. Jumping through hoops. Large or 
small dogs can be taught this. You must 
first teach the dog to jump over a stick held 
in your hand. Then half a hoop, next three- 
quarters of a hoop, and finally the whole one, 
which must of course be large enough. When 
he is perfect at this, cover a portion of the 
hoop with tissue-paper, increase this till it 
is all covered—he will dash through it just 
the same; or you may put a piece of cloth 
round the hoop and wet it with spirits of 
wine— the dog can be taught to jump through 
it while alight. 

XII. Poodles are the most tricky dogs, 
and there is no end to the antics they may 
be taught: balancing on chairs, climbing 
ladders, tricks with cards, walking in fall 
dress, smoking or holding a pipe, dancing, 
etc. Retrievers can easily be taught to be 
good fielders at cricket, and so may New- 
foundlands. 

Great Danes make clever, daring, and ex- 
cellent performers. These dogs, however, 
are rather large for boys. 

Short though this paper be, I hope it will 
be found useful, for if dogs can be made a 
source of amusement to yourself and friends, 
it surely adds much to their utility. But 
pray remember you must never lose your 
temper, and never overdo anything. 
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THE ORDEAL OF “ SMALLS.” 
Br J. Kestx Bett, Oxvorp. 


MONG the sage readers of this paper there must be 
AA. many who aspire to the honours classical of old 
Oxford's University ; but this article does not pretend 
to let in the light on uo profound a subject as an Oxford 
man’s reading, but merely to describe the first step, 
and the great stumbling-block to young Oxonian: 
mean the examination which is officially termed * Re- 
sponsions,” but which those for whom familiarity has 
bred contempt call “Smalls.” 

“Smalls,” then, is the first examination for an Oxford 
Gegree, to be followed up by Moderations or “ Mode,” 
and by Finals or “Greats”: but whereas the latter 
exama. are more a matter of hard reading than any- 
thing else, “Smalls” is chiefly feared for ite tricky 

papers and catches, Well may the undergraduate who 
has allowed his schoolwork to rust lament, for this 
exam. is entirely on schoolwork, and the boy fresh from 
the classroom lias as much or more chance of passing 
than the undergraduate of a year's experience. 

Let us then try and follow the “averaze man ” on his 
first journey, too often fruitless, through the Schools, 
In the first place, every man must be entered by the 
‘Heail of a College or Hall. If already a member of the 
University his own Head will of course enter him, but 
if not, he can either “signify his intention to matricu- 
late the following term” to any Head whom he may 
wish to be entered by, or he can enter himeclf through 
the chilef delegate, the Head of the unattached men or 
“Toshers,” ér. men who belong to the University, but 
are not attached to any College or Hall. 

Suppose him then safely entered and clad in his 
official “black coat and white tie.” He awaits, with 
some two hundred others similarly clad, the sounding 
of the electric bell which is to summon him to his fate. 
At length the bell proclaims that the hour has came, 
and the whole mass answers to the call of “ Rexponsiona, 
gentlemen, South Writing School; leave your sticks 
downstairs, but take your ‘ats up with you, if you 
please.” 

Whilst the aged janitor is bellowing out this with 


the full strength of hia stentorian voice, the eager, 
nervous crowd is thronging by him and up the wide 
stone steps into the magnificent apartment known as 
the “South Writing Sciool.” Anyone who has once 
made the acquaintance of these “Schools” will not 
caily forget the muffled trend of the excited candidates 
on the carpeted floor, the rustle of the examiners’ 
gowns, the massive oaken thrones, the huge clocks of 
the same material, and the gorgeously frescoci ceiling 
which meet the eye of the hapless one who racks his 
feverish brain for Second Aorist participles and the 
various rules appertaining to “ut” with the sub- 
junctive! 

‘Threading his way through countless little tables 
and chaira, he at length finds the table at which the 
gods have willed it that he shall sit, adorned with 
glossy foolacap, quills, and—dreaded sight indeed !— 
the examination paper for the morning, which is gene- 
rally a mathematical one. In a very few minutes all 
are seated, aud the scratch, scratch, acratch of tho 
quills is the only sound heard until, about half-time, 
some fast working individual, as a rule an old hand, 
stroils coolly up to his own’ particular pigeon-hole, 
deposits his payer therein, and walks out. From that 
time until the end of the morning there is a continual 
stream of men constantly trickling out,and when time 
is called few indeed remain, Then comes lunch, and, 
after an interval of an hour and # half, the school is 
tied again, By this time the candidates are more at 
their ease, and begin to glance around them at the 
room, the examiners. the clocks, and each other. Here 
we see guthered together men of all nations aud of all 
classes, young men and old, shabby and genteel, earnest 
and careless—all having come together for the first 
examination of their course, And how many of these 
will pass? About one-third only. Some, alus ! never 
will at all. A few are trying for their tenth time, 
maybe, while for some it is the first and last trial. 
Many a man saves up his little all, and works hard for 
days and nights, only to be doomed to gaze blankly at 
a list containing, as it seems, everyone's name but his 
own, 

Three days the examination lasts, and then comes 
the agony of suspense. “ When will the result be out 2” 
is on the lips of very fresh and anxious candidates ; but 
the old hands, who chuckle and go home to relaxation, 
never trouble themselves till the following Thursday, 
when they airily stroll into the Schoola, only to find 
that they have undergone a species of agriculture in 
that they have been “ ploughed again.” The novices 
haunt the basement all day, watching the notice-board, 
and at every ting-ting of the electric bell rush to 
the office door, only to be met with “Group 
Group A. not ‘Responsions, sir, if you please 
when at length the list comes out, and, torn with con- 
flicting emotions, they scan its placid official face, woe 
be to them if they are of a despondent turn of mind, 
for few men pass the first time. They must wait for 
the next exam., when probably better luck will await 
them, and they may feel sure that they will see, col- 
lected in the basement on the first morning, many old 
fares belonging to those who, like themselves, have 
known what it is to be “ ploughed in Smalla” 


Pas CLEVER RAVEN. 


“A Girl Reader” writes from Lutterworth : 

Tam sending you an account of my pet raven, thina 
ing it might interest ome of your readers. I have had 
“Grip” for a year and a half, He was sent to me by a. 
friend from Helvellyn when quite a baby, with a beak 
and mouth some three sizes too big for him. Since 
then I have devote! a good deal of time to his educa- 
tion, and he now talks perfectly. 

He barks in exact imitation of a collic, whistles, 

Mabel,” “Well, Grip!” “Come 
Who are you?” “Get your Mair 
ent,” “Polly put the kettle on, we'll all have tea,” etc. 
He is very fond of pecking buys’ and men's lega, and 
generally sidles up to them as if he werequite innocent 
of any mischievous iuteutions ; then, when his intended 
vietim looks away, Grip gives a sharp peck and, 
springing off, laughs out “Ha ! hal” 

He has u iarge cage outside, but is let out in the 
garden several times a day, and in the winter is loore 
always. He spends the time in his cage in practising 
talking, and when errand boys or tramps pass he either 
barks at them or inquires who they are. 

‘When loose in the garden he buries auything he can 
get, and carries away all the tennis balls he can steal. 

One day the cat was climbing up o tree, and Grip 
flew up and caught his tail, giving it a cruel wrench. 
He is very tame with me and my brother, allowing us 
to stroke and pet him, but I think he wouldn't allow 
anyone elee to take liberties with him. He follows me 
about the grounds and comes when I call him. 

In the cold weather he puta his food near the wire of 
his cage, and then steps into his little covered place, 
where he waits till some bird has squeezed throngh the 
wires, when he soon catches and kills it. He is aleo 
very fond of mice, and once we gave hima dead rat, 
which he ate all but the skin and bones. He kept the 
rat's teeth for some time, and used to bring them out 
for us tolook at. For the benefit of any of your readers 
who may have a raven, I will state how I feed him. 
He has as much raw ment and the interiors of rabbits 
and birds as we can give him, bread and butter, bread 
and milk, porridge with sugar, bits of pudding, eto. 
In fact, to quote the man from whom my friend bought 
him, “Anything you're eating yourself.” He has a 
fountain in his cage, where he generally Las a morning 
bath, even in the coldest weather. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 353. 
By R. E. LEAN, 


T+2=9 pleces. 
White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


Tue K’s B’s Gauge. 


Played between two amateurs at the 
Brighton Pavilion in August 1893. 

A specimen of ordinary play which shows 
that the fortunes in a game are peculiar. 


Wnhirr BLACK. 
1,P—K4 P—K4 
2.B—-B4 B-—B4 
3. PR—Q8 P—Q3 
4. Kt-QB3 Kt—K B3 
5. B—K Kt ib P--B3 
6. Kt—B 3 Castles 
7. Castles B-K3 
8. Kt-—Q 2 (a) P—Kt 4 
9. B—Kt 3 P—-QR4 

10. Kt—K 2 P—-RS 
11. BxB PxB 

12. Kt—K Kt3 Q—K sq. 
13. Kt—B 3 Q Kt—-Q 2 
14. P—BB Q-Kt 3 
15. K—R sq. P-Q4 
16. Q—K 2 PxP 

17. KtxQP Kt x Kt 
18. P x Kt (b) Rx Kt 

19. QxR Qx«B 

20. Q R—Q sq. R-R2 
21, P—-KR3 Kt-B3 
22, R—Q 8B (ch.) B—B sq. 
23, K R—Q sq. R-KB2 
24. P—K Kt8(c) Kt—Q2 
25. Qx R (ch.), (@d) KxQ 

26. K Rx Kt (ch) B—K2 
27. R-QB8 K—B 8 (ce), 
28. QR-B7 Q—B 8 (ch.) 
29. K—Kt 2 B--B 4 (f) 
30.R—B7(ch) K—Kt3 
31. R x P (ch.) K—R3 
382. Rx P (ch.) K—Kt 3 
38. QR—Kt 7 (ch.) K-B3 
£4, R—B 7 (ch.) K—Kt 3 
35. P—-R4 —K 8 
36. P—R 5 (ch.) K—Kt 4 


37. QR—Kt7 (ch.) K-B3 
38, R—Kt 6 mate. 


NOTES, 
(a) Moves of thie kind occur almost daily in chess 


Toons aud private houses, but many players prefer here 
—Kt 3. 

(%) He should have taken with the Q, in order to 
Prevent the next move. 


(c) Q—K 2 or Q 3 would have prodnced a safer 
game. 

(a) Many would have played R xB (oh.), followed by 

- Qa. 


(e) K—Kt 3 would have won, 
(/) White has now a forced win. 
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Pains is Back (A Sufferer).—You give us very little 
to go by. It may, of course, be due to rheumatism, 
but even this is doubtful. Rubin at night compound 
soap liniment; take your tub in tne morning, using 
Lanoline soap.” Exercise in open air ; plenty of walk- 
ing, etc. will strengthen you. Take a large teaspoon- 
ful of effervescing citrate of lithic in a tumblerful of 
cold spring water every morning. 


Biorcnrs IN THE Fack (A.E.D.HL).—It all depends 
what the blotches ars causal by. They mizht be 
hereditary or cczematous. Try the oxide of zine 
ointment. Apply at night. 


‘Various (Bothercr).—1. Well, we cannot help your 
work, Of course it will given kind of chronic bron. 
chitis. Any dust that irritates will. 2. Yes, Bovril 
is very good and digests itself, 3. Certainly not port 
wine if you are excitable, 4, Dialysed iron; but why 
fron at all? It is good food and plenty of milk you 
want—warm from the cows, if possible. 5. Yes, 
injures the tooth. 6. Take the tub by all means. 


Tur Ton (Working Youth).—1, No, you might bezin 
the tub with benefit not only at the age of 20 but 120 
it you were alive and well. 2. Yea, capital. 3. We'l 
rab down anyhow, and sponge the body with cold or 
tepid water. Dry well and dress. 


JackpAw Tht (M, Parsons).—He has caught cold and 
it has become chronic. ‘This is the nearest: we cant 
get toit, but he might have a gathering in the throat. 
Don’t let him sicep in a drauglit. 


Fox-TERRIEK SHEDDING Coat (Phox).—Many do. Give 
aless heating diet. Wash about once a week, using 
Lanoline soap or Pears’. Beware of too alkaline soaps. 


Eo6s (F.1.M.D.).—1. The new Act prohibits the taking 
of birds’ eggs. 2. When four or five months ol. 


Coup Hanns axp Frer (Constant Reader). A heart 
slightly weak, perhaps. Take lots of exercise in the 
open air, The heart .is 2 muscular bag and can be 
strengthened just as your biceps can. 


DemB-RELLS (J. Woodcock).—No, morning is the time 
for dumb-bells, or forenoon or afternoon, Not at 
night. 


Raunits (Juvenile).—Yes, but not when the young 
arecoming. If more,than two rabbits, keep bucks 
and does separate. 


PIGKON-BREASTED (Ignoramus). --You might or might 
not join a gymuusium. A doctor must personally 
inspect you first and tell you whether it is safe. 


Doe Iut (E. M. Atkins).—The animal doesn't get 
enough exercise, Let him run abont all day ani 
he'll sleep at_night if he hasa truss of straw in an 
outhouse. We would give a whole truss, it is just as 
cheap in the long run. Collies need more exercise 
than any other kind of dogs. Their real home is the 
Highlands, you know. 


Lizanps (Saurian).—1. Scottish Highlands if yon want 
to catch snakes and lizards, 2% If you want to buy 
write to Mr. Sumner, 135 Oxford Street. 3, The: 
hibernate. There is a paper on the vivarians in 
back number of the “ B.0.P.”. Why don’t yon get 
it? 4. Any good strong cement. Inquire at the 
shops, You a Liverpudlian aud asking such # ques- 
tion | 


Youse Tortie.—It won't live, aud is probably dead 
ere now, 


presronence | 


nna 


Drwn-net1s (T.F.D.).—No ; not before going to bel. 
The afternoon or evening, and of course a spell before 
breukfust. Light ones. 


Tootitacnk (C.RS.).—It is a and aftliction. Tt is a 
pity, however, to take ont a tooth that can be filled. 
Bunter's Nervine often gives magical relief. Beware 
7 so-called Yankee dentists, They are not all bad — 

ut — 


Nervous Fr 


NGS (Scholastions), -We think that a 
proper régime woubl drive all this away. Try the 
cold bath, dumb-bells, untritions, easily digested food. 
Bovril at midday. Plenty of milk, excreise, ant 
fresh air night and day. “Don't be afraid te hi 
your windows at least partly open all night—unle 
the wind blows directly on you. 


Macete BALD (Hull).—The bint wants sunning about 
more, No magpie does well ina cage, tub homocea 
on the worst parts. You don't ive enough meat. 
Maggie will die if she has not more freedom, and she 
will be better dead. 


PRoMtvexce ON Heap (G.S, Smith).—We think it i 
simply a slight mulformation, An extra bump, per- 
haps. Don't worry over it, lad. 

This is the most invigera. 

fy But you must hve a bath 
ecery worning, not three or four times u Weel 


Rapnir’s Dati (E. Rhod Couldu't tell without 
knowing more, But everything points to peritonitis 
and enteritis. 


Srar.e or Disr ror Goup 
Render ).—You can’t be a r 
back instead of writing. Yor can't find anything 
better for goid fish than ants’ exes. You can buy 
them dried at any naturalist’s, About six a day to 
each moderate-sized trout. 


Bari, (Orpheu: 


Sp SILVER Fix 
els would 


Mebe-nucepise (T, A. Lee and Others).—A paper or 
two soon from the pen of Dr. Gordon Stables. 


WAND THE SERVICES (Ass, Naval Clerk),—1. Two 
dl back teeth would not “stick ” you; but. as a 
for active service a inan must have good teeth. 
nless. a man can swim at least half a mile casily, 


he could hardly dub himself a swimmer. 


Iv Trovate (Mazeppa).—If yon are telling us the 
whole truth we can only say, consalt a surgeon. But 
you have not got at the right cause. 


Tosica (Wanderer),—Yes, Freeman's Syrup is ao 
ood one: but it must be remembered that tonics. 
whether they contain phosphorus or not, should uot 
be taken constantly—a fortnight or three weeks at 
most. It is for this reason that Dr. Gordon Stables 
and other medical authorities condemn the use of 
aérated waters contaiving drugs like phosphorus. 


CasKen IN Ear or Dow (Ethel Young).—1. A para- 
gmph appeared a week or two ago coucerning this 
distressful complaint. It wasan answer toa querist, 
2. We think you will have to send the money tw the 
publisher first. 3. Yes, dogs can be taught a very 
great deal. Rend the article iu this weeks number. 


Vanrocs (Hibernicns).—Too many questions by far. 
Re breathing, cousnit s doctor. Chest must be 
examined. The belt is better for constant wear than 
the braces, 


“Inoy (ILG.F.). -No, palatinolds are pare moticines, 


sacl as iron, quinine, ete., enclosed in tiny palatinoid 
dises, You will see them advertised i in the “ Lancet.” 
Funny chemist yours must be ! 

ir-DweAsk (Tom Bailey).-—Too serious for self-doc- 
toring. We trast you will be placed in good hands. 
It is not incurable, so cheer up. 


Movsk Int (Toppy-top).- It has St. Vitus'dance. Stop 
the oats, which are somewhat heating. Nuts will do 
good. If it will eat a morsel of apple, Uiat algo mightdo 
good. But we fear there is to real cure. Keep extra 
clean, however. Rub a little Sanitas fluid over the 

vs give a brows-japer carpet, and change 


To INvanip Qt: «.-—Letters that are not replied to 
are either too trivial to merit reply, or have been 
answered again and again in these columns. But 
some complaints are of a serious nature. Especially 
is this the case when the breathing seems at fault or 
the heart's action is not right. Wecould not counsel 
seli-treatment in ailments like these, We have a 
good many nervous and whimsical querists too, whom. 
we alwaya pity even if we cannot always help. It is 
sul to think that their troubles are gencrally eelf- 
inflicted. Let such, however, abjure all bad habits, 
aud trust to regularity of life, good food, the bath, 
open-air exercise, etc., rather than to medicine. Tt is 
to such poor fool ning fellows that advertising 
quacks appeal, Pray be warnel. Never read their 
pamphlets nor belicve a word they tell you. 


Sones ON THE Fack (A. Denay).—Continue the zine 
ointment, or try sparingly alittle mercurial at night. 
But your blood wants toning. Take bi-palatinoids 
of iron twice a day for three Weeks. Also cream-of- 
tartar, treacle, and sulphur compound, 


Rats’ Eyes Losing Corovn (Norman Brothers and 
Ave would account fer t Or blindness 
from improper food. You haven't tol us how you 
feed. 


PRESCRIPTION (Knotts).—No, it wouldn't be harmful : 
hut why uot take the pure thing in bi-palatinoid 
form? You know then you are safe. It {s better to 


take iron in small doses for a mouth or six weeks 
than in largish for a fortuight. Less beating and 
sater too. 


Dons, eve. MEDICINES FOR (TT. T.S.).—Messrs Day & 
Sons, of Crewe, Their medicines ste good, and pre- 
pared by the best veterinary authoriti 


Ways A SNAKE (W. H. J. W.).—1. From ninepence to 
ahundred guineas. 2. Almost any naturalist. 3. Yon 
won't find snakes very entertaining pets in winter. 
4, Crosse could supply you with a python, Worst of 
it is, Mr. Python might sleep most of the winter and 
swallow hi3 master in spring time. 


‘TALL AND Tuts (Several Rearers).—We think cod-liver 
oil and plenty of open-air exercise, with daily spells 
of dumb-bells and clubs, will do the best for you. 
The pity is that cod-liver oil ns sold at the chemists 
issodear. We have seen it sold, and very good too, 
at fishmongers' at Ramsgate and other seaside place:. 
You must take the oil regularly for months. 


Warts (T. Armitace).--Touch with a pencil of nitrate 
of eilver after moistening the head of the wart. Do 
this day after day ; it is a sure cure and safe. 
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JACK. 


A STORY OF THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


By Pau Buake, 


Author of “School and the World,” “ The Two 
Chums,” “ Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


W E will take one more leap, from 

sprirg to summer this time. 
The end of June saw me once more 
at home for the holidays. I had 
asked Gray to come with me for a 


Mil 


tM 
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“Next minute I was out of the gates.”’ 
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fortnight, but he was obliged to go with his 
people to Scotland, so that I had to depend 
for company on local resources. ‘This was 
unfortunate, for I did not much care about 
any of the boys of the town; I regretted 
more than ever Jack's departure. 

The second afternoon after I had re- 
turned, home I was standing at the yard 
docr, wondering what I should do with 
myself for the rest of the day. I had let 
Nep loose with the idea of going for a 
ramble somewhere, and the good old dog 
was protesting loudly against my delay in 
starting. Then a gipsy van laden with 
mats and baskets paesed along the road, 
and Nep turned his vociferous attentions 
to the new-comers. 

I called him back, for there was a 
nasty-looking bull-terrier tied to the axle 
of the van, and the gipsy himself looked 
far from good-tempered. Following a 
little way behind the van walked a 
woman and girl with feather brushes, 
which they were offering at every door. 

The girl came up to me holding out her 
brushes. I took upon myself to say that 
it was no use her going to the house. 

“ Who wants to?" she retorted. Then 
with a curious look she said, in a low 
voice, “ Are you Tom Durrant ?” 

“Yea, I ain,” I replied, very much sur- 
prised. 

“Then go to Buck's,” she whispered, at 
the same time hastening after the cart. 

I was too taken aback fur a moment to 
follow her, and when I did step into the 
road she shook her head and motioned me 
back. Then she climbed into the van, 
which ended my chance of gaining more 
information. 

“ Buck’s!’’ There were.but two persons 
in the world besides myself who knew the 
island by that name, and one was in 
Scotland, the other twenty miles away in 
Torchester Barracks. Suill the message 
must have come from one of them: it 
couldn't be from Gray, therefore it must 
be from Jack. 

What could have happened? Why 
send me a mysterious message by a gipsy 
girl instead of writing to me, or coming 
to the front door? However much I 
puzzled my brains to account for the 
mystery, I couldn't make head or tail of 
it. The only way to discover the meaning 
of the message was to obey it. 

I chained up Nep again, who vehe- 
mently protested against my vacillation : 
he thought it very hard lines that he was 
deprived of his run after having been un- 
chained. But I dared not take him, for 
he had a habit of barking in and out of 
season which he could not restrain, so he 
had to suffer the penalty. 

I took the shortest way to the copse, 
and ran most of it, so that it was not long 
after I received the message that I was 
standing at the old oak. I looked to see 
if I could catch a glimpse of Jack, but, if 
there, he was in hiding. 

I Jool:ed up to see if the rope were in 
position. Yes, there it was, but so cun- 
ningly hidden that, had I not been on the 
lookout for it, I should never have seen 
it. But as the other end was fastened to 
the poplar on the island, the rope was no 
use to ine on the other side of the stream. 

But the very fact that the rope was 
hitched to the poplar showed that some 
one must Le on the island, and that some 
one I knew must be Jack. So I gave a 
low whistle. 
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T heard a rustling among the bushes, 
and then Jack's face peered out between 
the willows. 

“Allright,” he called out in as near 
a whisper as was possible, “ I'll send the 
rope over.” 

He climbed up the poplar and swung 
the rope across. I caught it and was 
beside him in less than half a minute. 
Before he would let me ask him a ques- 
tion, he recovered the rope and hid it 
amongst the branches of the oak and 
poplar, which now met overhead. 

Then he slid silently through the 
grass till he had reached the hut. I fol- 
lowed as quietly as I could. 

“ What is it, Jack ?”’ I asked eagerly. 
“What's happened? Why are you hiding 
over here instead of being at the bar- 
racks ?"” 

“Because I've left the barracks for 
good and all,” he replied, “ and I haven't 
got my discharge.” 

“ You've deserted ?”’ I asked in horror. 

“Yes; I’m a deserter,” he replied. 
“ Don't I look like one?” 

He certainly looked miserable and 
unkempt enough to justify his question. 
His boots and trousers were muddy, he 
had no coat or cap; a woollen scarf tied 
over his shoulders was all that he had 
above his flannel shirt. 

“I'ma pretty picture, and no mistake,” 
he laughed; but his laugh was not s0 
hard and painful to listen to as I remem- 
bered it on the occasion when he was 
describing to me Biles’s ill-treatment. 
No, his laugh now had more of its old 
ring about it, though surely his present 
position was not the sort of situation to 
let him be very mirthful. 

“Never mind my looks, old boy,” he 
went on. “They'll soon change for the 
better when things are all right again.” 

“ What do you mean by all right?” I 
asked. 

“ When I’m across the sea somewhere. 
I shan’t feel safe till I’m on board ship ; 
but never mind, there are worse things 
than not feeling safe. At any rate, I’m 
not in barracks with Beddoes, so I don’t 
care very much where I am; this will do 
for me for the present.” 

“ Well, but, Jack, tell us all about it. 
First, how did you get that message sent 
to me?” 

“Lucky for me I got it sent at all,” 
reptied Jack. “ You see, I'd got to keep 
very close; I couldn’t write to you, forI 
hadn’t a stamp and no chance of buying 
one, and no paper either. I was obliged 
to hide by the main road and look out for 
some one who didn’t know me to take a 
message to you. I got hold of that gipsy 
girl, and gave her my last sixpence to hunt 
you up; and she seems to have done her 

uty.” 

“1 knew it must be you,” I said, “ for 
Gray is in Scotland.” 

« Exactly ; and now, Tom, that you have 
come, I’m going to ask you to go away 
again, straight off.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I’m awfully hungry, and you 
can manage to get some food perhaps: 
anything will do, dry bread and a cup to 
get river-water is all I want.” 

“My dear fellow, I am sorry I never 
brought any!” 

“ How could you know I wanted it?” 
asked Jack. ‘I'm sorry to send you 
such a distance again; but if you hadn’t 


had anything to eat since 1: 8: evening, and 
little enough then "—— 

“Tl be back in half an hou:,” I said. 
“ Undo the rope and watch tor me.” 

“ Be careful, though,” said Jack, as he 
led the way out. “1 wouldn't have any- 
one guess that I’m on this island for fifty 
pounds. So keep your eye open before 
you come into the copse.” 

I promised to take every precaution. 
When I was safely on the high road I 
began to run, and as I was ir pretty good 
condition (having competed in recent 
sports at school), I made very good 
time in getting home. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


totp Hannah I should not be home to 
tea, and made her give me some sand- 
wiches, though she couldn't make out why 
I wanted sandwiches instead of cake and 
a bottle of milk which she suggested. 
Whilst she was cutting the sandwiches, 
I annexed a few trifles which I thonght 
would be useful to Jack, including an old 
mug of mine with “A Present from Sand- 
port” on it. I'd no time to get out the 
old kettle, which was lying about some- 
where; if Jack had to stay at Buck’s any 
length of time I must hunt up the various 
articles which had once formed pari of the 
furniture and effects of the hut. 

I was careful to avoid houses on my 
way back, more especially Biles’s cottage. 
The copse was reached without mishap, 
and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
Jack devouring the sandwiches. 

“TI won't finish them,” he said, after he 
had demolished about half; “I'll keep 
the rest for breakfast. Now for a drink, 
and then we can talk till all's blue.” 

I had taken Hannah's bottle of milk 
after all, so Jack did not have recourse to 
the river on this occasion. 

“Now then,” I said, “I want to know 
what's happened, and why you've never 
written to me about it. In your last 
letter you said you were getting on all 
right.” 

“So I was,” he replied—“ at least toler- 
ably well, though life in barracks isn’t all 
beer and skittles. Some of the men are 
pretty rough, but on the whole they aren’t 
bad. No, for the first month or more I 
wasn't particularly miserable nor yet 
particularly happy. Sergeant Parker—he 
was the man who enlisted me—was a 
good-natured sort of chap and used to 
keep the men from interfering with me 
too much. But Parker got transferred, 
and we got a fair brute in exchange—why, 
Biles was a gentleman compared with 
him! And then there was a corporal that 
never liked me; Parker used to keep him 
straight, but when Parker went there was 
nobody to stop him from bullying me; 
and you take my word, when a sergeant 
aod corporal want to make a private’s life 
a purgatory, they can do it.” 

* But why didn’t you complain to the 
officers ?” I asked. 

“My dear fellow. that would only make 
matters worse. No, you've got to grin 
and bearit. SolI did, foramonth. Then, 
one day "—— 

But I will not repeat the details of 
Jack’s confidences. Suttice it to say that 
he told me a story of continued persecu- 
tion and ill-treatment which I should be 
glad to think incredible. But at that time 


the life of a private soldier was much 
harder than it is at present, and ruffianism 
in barracks was much more frequent than 
it isnow. We may congratulate ourselves 
that a great improvement has taken place 
in the army in every respect since the 
time when Jack was in it, and that ex- 
periences such as his are now extremely 
rare, if not impossible. 

“So the end of it was,” concluded Jack, 
“that I'd had enough of it. It wasn’t 
that I minded work, or a fair amount of 
bullying—one must take the rough with 
the smooth—but I wasn't going to stand 
the sort of thing I've told you about. 
So the next time that Corporal Saunders 
lifted up his cane I hit out at him. He 
went over backwards into a pail of water, 
and hit his head against the wall with a 
thud. Next minute I was out of the 
gates, and down in the town before any- 
body knew what had happened. 

“T can run pretty well, as you know; 
so directly I got out of the streets I 
stopped out. It was getting dusk, luckily, 
so there was less chance of my being 
seen; but I thought I'd better get rid of 
my cap and coat, as they were too con- 
spicuous. At the first rest I took I ripped 
the braid off my trousers with my knife, 
so that they looked like an ordinary pair 
after they were well splashed with mud. 

“I got some bread at a cottage from a 
poor woman to whom I gave twopence ; 
sbe guessed what I was, and promised to 
hold her tongue. I should have liked to 
have bargained for a night in her shed, 
but I daren’t; I knew they'd be searching 
for me, and I was only four miles out of 
Torchester. So after a rest I set out for 
here; luckily there was a bit of moon, 
and I knew the general direction, so I got 
to Crompton by two o'clock or so. I 
dodged the constables, who didn’t see me, 
and came on here; I felt that if only I 
could get to Buck’s I should be safe.” 

“But how did you get the rope?” I 
asked. “It hasn’t been here all along, 
has it?” 

“No, I took it down just before I ran 
away, so I had to go to granny’s cottage 
to fetch it; I’d hidden it in the rafters 
of the shed. "Twas risky work getting it, 
but I had to chance that. Luckily I know 
my way about the place in the dark, so I 
easily got hold of my rope; but, coming 
out of the shed again I stumbled over a 
clothes-prop, and sent it rattling down 
with an awful row. I just made a bolt of 
it; but I heard a window open as I went 
over the garden paling, and that brute Biles 
shouted out, ‘Who’s there? Stop, you 
thief!’ But I didn’t feel inclined to 
renew my acquaintance with him just 
then, s> I made tracks as hard as I 
could.” 
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“Do you think he saw you?” 

“Oh, he saw me, of course, but he 
couldn't have recognised me; there 
wasn't enough light for one thing, and 
I'd my back to him. Besides, even if he 
did, there's no great harm done, for I ran 
right away from the river and made a 
round of a couple of miles before I 
ventured into the copse. ’Twas getting 
light by that time, so I fastencd up my 
rope as quick as I could, with leading- 
strings so that I could pull it in after 
jumping; and then I went to the hut, and 
slept like a top till about middle-day. It 
was like getting home again.” 

I listened to Jack’s story with growing 
interest. I felt the keenest sympathy 
with him ; a boy has-but little respect for 
law and order, and is naturally rather 
inclined to take the side of anyone in 
difficulties. Add to this the fact that 
Jack had been abominably ill-treated, and 
it will be easy to account for my indig- 
nation at the cruelties he had undergone, 
and my resolve to stick to him at what- 
ever risk. 

“ But ‘suppose, Jack, that they catch 
you? What will they do to you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—shoot me, I 
suppose; that’s the punishment for 
striking a superior officer. ‘Tis in war- 
time anyhow, and we're at war in Africa 
now.” 

“Shoot you!" I exclaimed in horror. 

“Well, perhaps not; I suppose they 
will only imprison me and give me a 
taste of the cat.” (At this date flogging 
in the army had not been abolished.) 

“Is it so serious as that?" I asked. 

“Yes, it is; so you see now why I 
mustn’t run any risks. But don’t be 
afraid, I don’t mean to be caught—not if 
you'll stick to me.” 

“ Of course I will,” I replied eagerly. 

“Wait e@ minute,” said Jack; “don't 
answer without thinking. I don’t know 
what the punishment is for helping a 
deserter to escape, but it's sure to be 
pretty bad.” 

“I don't care,” I replied defiantly. 

“You needn't have it on your mind 
that I shall think you're acting meanly if 
you let me alone,” went on Jack. “I've 
got no right to involve you in my troubles ; 
it’s true I sent you a message to come 
here, without telling you what you would 
be risking ; but now, if you like to keep 
away from me, no one in the world need 
know that you've seen me at all.” 

“Don’t say any more,” I interrupted. 
“T think it’s a brutal shame that you've 
got to hide like this when it isn't you 
who's been in the wrong. I believe, if I 
were to tell uncle "—— 

“Don't say a word to him, for pity 
sake!” cried Jack. “He's a grown- 
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up man, andas likely as not may think 
it his duty to givo me up, whatever may 
be his opinion about the way I've been 
treated.” 

“Very well, I'll keop it dark even from 


him. And now, Jack, what do you intend 
to do?” 

“Suppose we talk that over to- 
morrow ?” suggested Jack. “You'll 


have to be going back soon, I suppose, 
and I want to sce if I can't make this 
place a little more comfortable before it 
gets dark.” 

“I wish I'd known you were coming,” 
I said, “I'd have had it all ready.” 

“Never mind; I shall sleep soundly, 
you may be sure.” 

We spent an hour in trying to make the 
poor old hut a little more weathertight, 
Jack every now and then creeping to the 
water's edge and reconnoitring. It was 
a matter of some moment, now, that our 
presence on Buck's should not be sus- 
pected. But we saw no one the whole 
evening except 2 solitary fisherman in 
the distance on the towing-path side of 
the river. 

“What time will you be here to- 
morrow ?” asked Jack. 

“T'll be here Ly ten,” I replied. 3 

“Don’t hurry, there's no need; I've 
plenty of time on my hands, you sec. You 
might put a book in your pocket if you 
ike.” 

“Tl put a good many things in my 
pockets, I hope,” I replied ; “ and if I don't. 
get @ coat here somchow I shall be sur- 
prised. You must get awfully chilly with 
only that shirt on.” 

“No, not very; it's warm weather 
luckily.” 

“Look here,’ I said, as a happy 
thought struck me, “I can’t go home 
without a coat, but I can without a waist- 
coat. You have mine, and I can button 
my coat over.” 

“Thanks, old chap, you shall have 
it back to-morrow when you come.” 

There was not much more to seitle.. 
Jack again impressed on me the neces- 
sity for caution on approaching the island, 
and we arranged a siniple signal by which 
he could warn me from whistling for the 
rope if he thought there was any 
danger. 

“Good night, old boy,” he said, as L 
stood ready to launch inte the air; “I’m 

or hand at thanks, but you can guess 
what I feel. If ever I get clear of this 
mess ""—— 

“ Oh, you'll be safe as a gun in a week,” 
I replied. “ Who's to find you here?” 

“Those who come here to look for 
me,” was Jack's reply. ‘ Well, le’’s hope 
for the best.” 


(To te continued 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes Verne, 


Author of “Rodolphe de Gorts," “ Tie Clipper of the Clouds,” etc. 


peeved is situated in the rich oasis 

watered by the river Zarafchane in 
the Sogd valley. A small pamphlet I 
bought at the railway station informs me 
that this great city is one of the four sites 
in which geographers “agree” to place 
the terrestrial paradise. I leave this dis- 
cussion to the exegetists of the profession. 

Burnt by the armies of Cyrus in B.c. 
329, Samarkand was in part destroyed by 
Genghis Khan about 1219. When it had 
become the capital of Tamerlane, its posi 


Through 


tion, which certainly could not be improved 
npon, did not prevent its being ravaged by 
the nomads of the eighteenth century. 
Such alternations of grandeur and ruin 
have been the fate of all the important 
towns of Central Asia. 

We had five hours to stop at Samarkand 
during the day, and that promised some- 
thing pleasant and several pages of copy. 
But there was no time to lose. As usual, 

‘own is double; one half, built by the 
‘3 quite modern, with its verdant 
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parks, its avenues of birches, its palaces, 
its cottages; the other is the old town, 
still rich in magnificent remains of its 
splendour, and requiring many weeks to 
be conscientiously studied. 

This time I shall not be alone. Major 
Noltitz is free; he will accompany me. 
We had already left the station when the 
Caternas presented themselves. 

“Are you going for a run round the 
town, Monsieur Claudius?” asked Mr. 
Caterna, with a comprehensive gesture to 
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show the vast surroundings of Samar- 
kand. F 

“ Such is our intention.” 

“ Will Major Noltitz and you allow me 
to join you?” . 

“How so?” 

“With Madame Caterna, 
nothing without her.” 

“Our explorations will be so much the 
more agreeable,” said the major, with a 
bow to the lady. 

“ And,” I added, “ with a view to save 


for I do 


fatigue and gain time, my dear friends, 
allow me to offer you an arba.” 

“An arba!" exclaimed Caterna, with 
a swing of his hips. ‘ What may that be 
—an arba?” 

“ One of the local vehicles.” 

“ Let us have an arba.” 

We entered one of the boxes on wheels 
which were on the rank in front of the 
railway station. Under promise of a good 
“ silao,” the yemtchik or coachman under- 
took to give wings to his two little horses, 
and we went off at a good pace. 

On the left we leave the Russian town, 
arranged like a fan, the governor's house, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens, the 
public park and its shady walks, then the 
house of the chief of the district, which is 
just on the boundary of the old town. 

As we passed, the major showed us the 
fortress, round which our arba turned. 
There are the graves of the Russian 
soldiers who died in the attack in 1868, 
near the ancient palace of the Emir of 
Bokhara. 

From this point, by a straight narrow 
road, our arba reached the Righistan 
Square, which, as my pamphlet says, 
“ must not be confounded with the square 
of the same name at Bokhara.” 

It is a fine quadrilateral, perhaps a 
little spoilt by the fact that the Russians 
have paved it and ornamented it with 
lamps—which would certainly please 
Ephrinell, if he decided upon visiting 
Samarkand. On three sides of the square 
are the well-preserved ruins of three 
medresses, where the mollahs give chil- 
dren a good education. These medresses 
—there are seventeen of these colleges at 
Samarkand besides eighty-five mosques— 
= called Tilla-Kari, Chir D=r, and Oulong 

eg. 

In a general way they resemble each 
other—a portico in the middle leading to 
interior courts built of enamelled brick, 
tinted pale blue or pale yellow ; arabesques 
designed in gold lines on a ground of 
turquoise blue, the dominant colour ; lean- 
ing minarets threatening to fall and 
never falling, luckily for their coating of 
enamel, which the intrepid traveller 
Madame de Ujfalvy-Bourdon declares 
to be much superior to the finest of our 
crackle enamels—and these are not vases 
to put on a mantelpiece or on a stand, but 
minarets of good height. 

These marvels are still in the state 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller of the 
thirteenth century, left them. 

“Well, Monsieur Bombarnac,” asks 
the major, “do you not admire the 
square ?”” 

“Tt is superb,” I say. 

As I had mentioned the name of Tamer- 
lane, I asked Major Noltitz if we were 
going to visit the tomb of the famous 
Tartar. The major replied that we would 
see it as we returned, and our itinerary 
brought us in front of the Samarkand 
bazaar. 

The arba stopped at one of the entrances 


to this vast rotunda, after taking us in and 
out through the old town, the houses of 
which consist of only one storey, and 
seem very comfortless. 

Here is the bazaar, in which are accu- 
mulated enormous quantities of woollen 
stuffs, velvet-pile carpets in the brightest 
of colours, shawls of graceful patterns, 
all thrown anyhow on the counters 
of the shops. Before these samples the 
sellers and buyers stand, noisily arriving 
at the lowest price. Among the fabrics 
is a silk tissue known as Kanaous, which 
is held in high esteem by the Samarkand 
ladies, although they are very far from 
appreciating the similar product of Lyons 
manufacture, which it excels neither in 
quality nor appearance. 

And while Madame Caterna was in- 
vesting in a remnant of Kanaous, her 
husband paid for a pair of those green 
slippers which the Turkomans wear 
when they enter a mosque. But this 
was not without recourse to the kindness 
of the major, who acted as interpreter 
between the Caternas and the merchant, 
whose “ Yoks! Yoks!” 
lot of crackers in his large mouth. 

The arba started again and went off 
towards the square of Ribi-Khanym, 
where stands the mosque of that name, 
which was that of one of Tamerlane’s 
wives. If the square is not as regular 
as that of Righistan, it is in my opinion 
rather more picturesque. There are 
strangely grouped ruins: the remains of 
arcades, half unroofed cupolas, columns 


without capitals, the shafts of which have | 


retained all the brightness of their 
enamelling; then a long row of elliptical 
porticoes closing in one side of the vast 
quadrilateral. The effect is really grand, 
for these old monuments of the splendour 
of Samarkand stand out from a back- 


ground of sky and verdure that you would | ° 


seek in vain elsewhere. But I must 
confess we experienced a deeper im- 
pression when, towards the north-east of 
the town, our arba deposited us in front 
of the finest of the mosques of Central 
Asia, which dates from the year 795 of 
the Hegira (1392 of our era). 

I cannot, writing straight away, give 
you an idea of this marvel. If I were 
to thread the words, mosaics, pediments, 
spandrels, bas reliefs, niches, enamels, 
corbels, all on a string in a sentence, the 
picture would still be incomplete. It 
is strokes of the brush that are wanted, 
not strokes of the pen. Imagination 
remains abashed at the remains of the 
most splendid architecture left us by 
Asiatic genius. 

It is in the furthest depths of this 
mosque that the faithful go to worship 
at the tomb of Kassimben- Abbas, a 
venerated Mussulman saint; and we are 
told that if we open the tomb a living man 
will come forth from it, in all his glory. 


But the experiment has not been made | 
as yet, and we prefer to believe in the ° 


legend. 

We resumed our seats in the arba, and 
the yemtchik took us at the gallop along 
shady roads, which the Russian admini- 
stration keeps up with care. 

Along these roads we met and passed 
many figures worthy of notice. Their 
costumes were varied enough—“khalats ” 
in startling colours, and their heads en- 
turbaned most coquettishly. In a popu- 
lation of forty thousand, there was of 


sounded like a | 
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course a great mingling of races. Most 
of them seemed to be Tadjiks of Iranian 
origin. They are fine strong fellows, 
whose white skin has disappeared beneath 
the tan of the open air and the unclouded 
sun. Here is what Madame de Ujfalvy- 
Bourdon says of them in her interesting 
book: “ Their hair is generally black, as 
is also their beard, which is very 
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into that way of looking at it now. 
Certainly the spectacle should finish 
before midnight. But as we start at 
eight o’clock, we shall have to lose the 
end of the piece. But as I considered 
that for the honour of special corre- 
spondents in general, it would never do 
to have been at Samarkand without 
seeing Tamerlane’s tomb, our arba 


In Samarkand Bazaar. 


abundant. Their eyes are never turned 
up at the corners, and are almost always 
brown. The nose is very handsome, the 
lips are not thick, the teeth are small. 
The forehead is high, broad, and the 
general shape of the face is oval.” 

It was already five o'clock, and in this 
incomparable city of Samarkand scene 
succeeded scene. There! I am getting 


returned to the south-west and drew up 
near the mosque of Gour Emir close to 
the Russian town. What asordid neigh- 
bourhood, what a heap of mud huts and 
straw huts, what an agglomeration of 
miserable hovels, we have just been 
through ! 

The mosque has a grand appearance. 
It is crowned with its dome, in which the 
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raw blue of the turquoise is the chief 
colour, and which looks like a Persian 
cap; and on its only minaret, which has 
now lost its head, there glitter the 
enamelled arabesques, which have re- 
tained their ancient purity. 

We visited the central hall beneath the 
cupola. There stands the tomb of the 
lame Timour the Conqueror. Surrounded 
by the four tombs of his sons and his 
patron saint, beneath a stone of black jade 
covered with inscriptions, whiten the 
bones of Tamerlane, in whose name is 
gathered the whole fourteenth century of 
Asiatic history. The walls of the hall are 
covered with slabs of jade on which are 
engraven innumerable scrolls of foliage, 
and in the south-west stands a little 
column marking the direction of Mecca. 
Madame de Ujfalvy-Bourdon has justly 
compared this part of the mosque of Gour 
Emir to a sanctuary, and we had the 
same impression. This impression took 
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a still more religious tone when, by a 
dark and narrow stairway, we descended 
to the crypt in which are the tombs of 
Tamerlane’s wives and daughters. 

“But who was this Tamerlane?” 
asked Caterna—‘ this Tamerlane every- 
body is talking about.” 

“Tamerlane,” replied Major Noltitz, 
“was one of the greatest conquerors of 
the world, perhaps the greatest, if you 
Measure greatness by the extent of the 
conquests. Asia to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, Persia and the provinces to 
the north of it, Russia to the Sea of Azof, 
India, Syria, Asia Minor, China, on which 
he threw two hundred thousand men—he 
had a whole continent as the theatre of 
his wars.” 

“And he was lame!’ said Madame 
Caterna. 

“Yes, madame, like Genseric, like 
Byron, like Walter Scott, like Talleyrand ; 
but that did not hinder his getting 


along in the world. But how fanatic 
and bloodthirsty he was! History affirms 
that at Delhi he massacred a hundred 
thousand captives, and at Bagdad he 
erected an obelisk of eighty thousand 
heads.” 

I was fully in tone with the local 
colour due to the marvels of Samarkand. 
when I was roughly shaken back into 
modern reality. 

In the streets—-yes! in the streets 
near the railway station, in the very 
centre of Tamerlane's capital, I passed 
two bicyclists. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Caterna, “ Messrs. 
Wheeler!” 

And they were Turkomans ! 

After that, nothing more could be done 
than leave a town so dishonoured by the 
masterpiece of mechanical locomotion, 
and that was what we did at eight 
o'clock. 

(To be continued.) 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY 


Ir spite of the fact that invasion was 

so imminent, events in that direction 
did not move very rapidly. The 40th 
Rhode Island left Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina, July 6, 1862, and sailed north for 
Newport News, but it was nearly two 
months before the contending armies were 
ready for the struggle which culminated 
in the Maryland campaign, and the great 
but indecisive battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam. 

Through the kindness of Captain Wake, 
who had made their cause his own, Iphi- 
genia and her little ones were safely des- 
patched to Rhode Island, and the little 
farm at Woonsocket was their abiding- 
place till Tom Winn could be communi- 
cated with, and arrangements made for 
uniting the long-estranged couple. Before 
the 40th had changed their quarters, and 
had startel on their march for further 
glory and hard knocks, the reunion had 
been effected, and Tom Winn and his wife 
Iphigenia had met in Boston, where, 
in the city that had seen the fugitive 
negroes Burns and Sims surrendered to 
their former owners a few years before, 
they were generously aided to establish a 
home. 

In the meantime, things were not going 
smoothly in the ranks of the 40th. Anew 
colonel had been appointed, and the boys 
were in a tumult of disgust. Colonel Dorr 
had been made brigadier, and it was felt 
that the lieutenant-colonel was entitled to 
the next step. The Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island happened to think dif- 
ferently, and the appointment of the new 
commander was accompanied by what was 
nearly a mutiny. Many of the commis- 
sioned officers resigned, and Governor 
Sprague, on visiting the camp, was saluted 
with a storm of jeers and hooting, accom- 
panied with many sharp volleys of scraps 
of broad and old shees, and other tokens 
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of affection likely to be found in a camp, 
until he was glad to get away from his 
“ boys.” 

From this it will be seen that the 40th 
was not under such strict discipline as 
might have been desired by some, but the 
corps commander, General Burnside, was 
not altogether out of sympathy with them. 
He sent for the Governor, and a s:ormy 
scene ensued. The 8th regiment of Con- 
necticut Volunteers was ordered to sur- 
round the camp of the 40th, but they 
would not doit. The 9th New York, a 
Zouave regiment, which had been brigaded 
with them in North Carolina, was ordered 
to do the duty which the Connecticut 
regiment had refused. They formed into 
line in their camp, were ordered to march, 

romptly refused to do so, and were sent 
beck to their quarters. 

The affair blew over after a while. The 
new colonel “ stuck" to his post, and soon 
gained the esteem of those who had op- 
posed him. The immediate effect of 
this disturbance was very important for 
Ben. 

It had been determined that the com- 
missions vacated by the retiring otticers 
should be given among the best non-com- 
missioned officers of the regiment, and of 
these Ben Burnett was easily among the 
first to be noted. 

Ben, true to his principle of obeying 
orders strictly in all that related to him- 
self, and that did not conflict with his 
anti-slavery principles, had been very 
quiet during the tumultuous times with 
the 40th, and had done all that was in 
his power to allay the excitement. But 
he had his own ideas, like the rest of the 
men, and he promptly refused to accept a 
commission when the acceptance seemed 
to imply a censure on his comrades. His 
declination, however, was not set down 
against him ; for it was felt that his youth 
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might have excused his being passed over 
had not his merit demanded the offer. 

The summary change of officers was 
not the only trouble. A little later carne 
a specimen of official stupidity that is 
worth noting. The troops had been with- 
out pay for four months, and when the 
long-expected day arrived, the cost of the 
dress uniforms with which they started 
out to the war was deducted. 

The pay of a private soldier was $13 
(about 528.) a month. This deduction for 
clothing was $36.50 (about seven guineas), 
and this, with other deductions, left scanty 
wages for those who had fonght and 
laboured in the swamps of North Caro- 
lina. One man had as his total six cents 
(threepence), and the regiment was on the 
verge of mutiny once more.. Twenty- 
seven years later, the State of Rhcde 
Island admitted the justice of the men’s 
claim, and paid the veterans, or their re- 
presentatives, the sum of $100 (€20), thus 
doing expensive but tardy justice to those 
who had been promised all the blessings 
of a fat land for their patriotism, and had 
been really treated after the fashion of a 
usurer. 

But all these matters, if not forgotien, 
were condoned, on the regiment marching 
off on its long journey to join the army of 
the Potomac, now in full chase of Lee's 
veterans, who had crossed over into the 
State of Maryland, and were in full march 
for a point where they could threaten the 
Northern capital. 

The corps to which the 40th was 
attached, the 9th, now had orders to 
move quickly. ‘Their position had to be 
abandoned in haste, and the surplus stores 
destroyed. The enemy was in strong 
force, and the buildings were set on fire. 
The route of the 40th lay near Washing- 
ton, but there was no time for halting, 
though all the comforts of the capital 


seemed at hand for those who had for 
many weary months been revelling on 
“hard tack ” and “ salt horse.” 

With the bulk of the enemy now in 
Maryland, and threatening equally Balti- 
amore, Washington, and even Philadelphia, 
there was need of haste. 

The weather was extremely hot, but 
the route was by no means so hard as the 
troops had encountered in North Caro- 
lina. 

It forms no part of our story to go into 
detail over this campaign. It would take 
up too much time in the first place, and 
might easily lack interest in the second. 
No one thing is so perplexing to the 
student of the American civil war or to 
its surviving participants, as the mass of 
contradictions in which the story of this 
and other campaigns is hopelessly in- 
volved. 

The literature of the war has developed 
into an enormous mass of stuff, under the 
weight of which all semblance of an in- 
telligible history is crushed out of exist- 
ence. Numbers on both sides are exag- 
gerated or depreciated ; motives, orders, 
and methods and directions are wrangled 
over by survivors, er by alleged biogra- 
phers and historians, actuated by personal 
or political motives, until all is obscured 
by the statements of rival commanders 
and their partisans. And the confusion 
is worse confounded by the ready pens of 
the privates, every one of whom seems 
to have been a better general than his 
commander, whoever he may have been. 

What adds materially to the difficulty 
of a sober estimate is the frevalence at 
the present day of unstinted and extrava- 
gant laudation, which practically renders 
an impartial judgment impossible because 
unpopular. The “volunteer” armies of 
the North and South alike were, after the 
first twelve or eighteen months of the 
war, only kept up by high bounties and 
increasingly rigid drafts or conscriptions. 
Men. at first were enlisted for three 
months, for nine months, or “for the 
war,” and the constant changes thus 
induced made hosts of “ veterans” for 
the present day who pose as heroes—the 
short term equally with those whose 
sterling patriotism leavened the whole 
tump by their long service or prompt 
re-enlistment. No superficial observer at 
the present day could detect in all 
the mass of survivors a single drafted 
man, for, by common consent, it would 
seem, the frequent conscriptions are 
ignored. 

And truth compels the remark that no 
European army of any nationality ever 
existed which could show such a large 
proportion of skulkers and stragglers. 

The rigid discipline of European armies 
was lacking, and the testimony of officers 
and privates as to skulking is over- 
whelming. General David B. Hill, of 
the Confederate service, declared that at 
Sharpsburg (the Confederate name for the 
battle of the Antietam) thousands of 
thieving poltroons had kept away from 
the battle “from sheer cowardice.” * A 
Union general ¢ stated that the colonel 
who could take into action four-fifths of 
the men enumerated in the morning 
reports was doing very well. 

“© OMlelal report of the battles of Boonsboro at 
Sharpsburg (Antietam). 

1 Brig.-Gen, Palfrey, commanding 20th Masa, Volun- 
_ ‘at Antietam, in“ The Antietato and Frederick. 
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Good Samaritans who were ready to 
help a wounded comrade to the rear 
were always in liberal, if not dispro- 

rtionate, supply.* ‘To be where the 
ullets were thickest ’—i.e. in the rear 
with the reserve ammunition waggons— 
seemed to be the noble ambition of 
many. General Halleck, commander-in- 
chief of the army, advised General 
M‘Clellan to try the salutary effect of 
some systematic shooting of stragglers, 
advising him that his course in so doing 
would be approved by the authorities in 
Washington. 

All this left more work for the faithful 
who did their duty— noble in their patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice—the siftings and 
the refinings of the nation, equal to its 
high teaching, and worthy exponents of 
ita ideals. No word of praise is too warm 
for them, no measure of gratitude too 
great; and no contempt too obtrusive 
for those who masquerade to-day under 
borrowed plumes, and pose as the saviours 
of the country, from whose service they 
shrank in the hour of danger, and when 
it cost something to be a patriot. 

Ragged and half-starved, and always 
at their wits’ ends for food, the Con- 
federate troops made the most of their 
campaign in the rich farming districts of 
Maryland. The order that shoeless 
troops need not go into Maryland, how- 
ever, kept many thousands from their 

8. 

The Union soldiers were better fed, 
clothed, and equipped in every way, and 
their march was, on the whole, a pleasant 
one. Our old friends of the 40th were 
experienced campaigners, and quite 
capable of supplementing the resources 
of hard tack and salt pork with some of 
the many good things that offered them- 
selves on the march. Do they not tell in 
grateful accents of the way in which the 
loyal women of the little town of Frederick 
gave of their store to refresh the weary 
soldiers, and of the exploits of the 
foragers, whose keen eyes could discover 
treason and possible “aid and comfort 
to the enemy” in the person of a fat pig, 
and would shoot the traitor without the 
useless formality of a court-martial. It 
was the habit of the boys in such cases 
to try the offender after the execution. 

There were many chickens, too, offered 
up on the altar of their country in much 
the same manner. 

Hard knocks came to the share of the 
40th. The forcing of the pass at Boons- 
boro, called the battle of South Mountain, 
by the Federals, was a piece of tough 
work that fell to our friends of the 9th 
Corps, and they did their work well, in 
spite of the fact that their general was 
impressed with the idea that he had 
engaged the whole rebel army, instead of 
a very weak rearguard. But that was a 
matter of after-knowledge ; the fight was 
a desperate one; it gained time for the 
Confederates, and time was much to 
them. 

Three days later, the armies confronted 
each other on the hillsides and in the 
valley of the Antietam river, and one of 
the greatest battles of the war was felt to 
be at hand. 

General M(‘Clellan’s plan cf attack 
contemplated the closing in on both flanks 
of the enemy, “ doubling him up,” forcing 
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his connection with the river Potomac on 
his right, and preventing the escape of 
General Lee and his army from Northern 
soil. There are not wanting men who 
know their business who say that the 
plan could have been carried out had 
any other officer than M‘Clellan been in 
command. 

The 9th Corps, of which General 
Burnside still retained the command, was 
posted on the left of the Federal line of 

attle, on the east of tha creek, which at 
that point was crossed by a two-arched 
stone bridge. 

For nine or ten hours this corps took 
its share of the work, and maintained 
itself with credit. History has nowhere 
proved herself more of a “lying jade" 
than at this point; for the conduct of the 
9th Corps and its commander has been 
the theme of much angry controversy. 
Out of the mass of contradiction and 
recrimination stands forth the fact that 
they captured the bridge, under one of 
the most fearful artillery and musketry 
fires experienced during the war; that 
they established themselves on the 
opposite bank, and maintained a fight 
for hours. New regiments who there 
had their first taste of war broke and 
fled; the veterans fought as became their 
experience, but no human power could 
stand against the flood of fire on them. 
Even our friends of the 40th wavered, 
and would have followed the raw 16th 
Connecticut in their headlong flight, but 
for the sudden appearance of their old 
colonel. 

In the crowning misfortune of the 
regiment, Ben had had a conspicuous 
position. Exposed to the full force of the 
murderous fire of the well-posted Confe- 
derates, the sturdy Rhode Islanders were 
endeavouring to give volley for volley, 
when the order came to cease firing. 

High above them in the midst of the 
masses of corn from out of which had 
come the deadly fire, suddenly appeared 
the stars and stripes, and at that same 
moment the cry was raised : “ Cease Gring; 
you are firing on your own men!” In 
answer to the appearance of the flag from 
out of the midst of their enemies, the 
colours of the 40th Rhode Island were 
advanced. A couple of lieutenants under- 
took to start with the colour-bearer, our 
friend Ben, to ascertain the meaning of 
the display, and the regiment, sans order, 
followed near after them. 

As the party approached within twenty 
yards of the rebel line, still effectually 
concealed by the standing masses of corn, 
@ volley was poured in upon them. The 
display of the Union colours had been a 
shameful ruse, and the men had been 
caught ina trap. A bullet passed through 
the right forearm of the sergeant, and the 
flag was seized by one of the lieutenante, 
but the left hand of Ben had gripped to 
the staff as with hooks of steel. 

“Let it go,” he cried; “I can carry it 
yet!” 

Another volley, and this time the 
fingers that held the staff were crushed 
with the staff itself, and the flag dropped, 
and would have fallen, but was caught 
across the sergeant’s breast and held by 
his arm—his useless hands enwrapped in 
its folds and dyeing the red stripe: a 
deeper hue. 

“Take it,” said the brave boy, as the 
lieutenant once more reached out his 
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hands for the colours. “It never touched 
the ground while I had it.” 

A moment later, and another red sheet 
of fire burst in their front and Ben Burnett 
fell apparently dead. 

At this moment General Somerville 
rode up to the remnant of the 40th. 
The new colonel had been desperately 
wounded, and had been carried from the 
field. The lieutenant-colonel was endea- 
‘ouring to rally the few left of those who 
had bravely advanced, but the utter rout 
of the Connecticut troops had left them 
without the least support, and the murder- 
ous fire of the Confederates had crushed 
out much of their ardour. It was not 
increased as they saw the lieutenant- 
colonel reel in his saddle and fall in front 
of their thin line. 

Somerville saw at a glance that retreat 
was far more dangerous than an attempt 
to go ahead. There was hope that the 
attempt to flank the Confederate position 
now going on might succeed; there was 
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absolutely no chance that they could 
escape before that storm of musketry and 
shells. 

He placed himself at the head of the 
regiment, and checked their attempt to 
break away. Anything seemed better 
than that for the “ fighting 40th.” 

The little State of Rhode Island should 
never be shamed as her neighbour 
Connecticut had been that day. 

“Follow me, 40th!” he exclaimed ; 
“Rhode Island is looking at you to- 
day!" 

“Shure, and I'd rather be looking at 
Rhode Island to-day,” answered a voice 
from the ranks, and there rose a roar of 
laughter at the apt reply of the witty Irish- 
man.* 

This laugh, not less than Somerville’s 
splendid example, had the effect desired. 
Round their old colonel the brave “ ragged 
remnant” of the noble regiment he had 
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a from Rhode Island gathered with & 
cheer. 

Another volley from the well-posted 
enemy poured into their ranks, but they 
pressed desperately forward. And now a 
shell came hissing and tearing through 
the air, and out of the midst of its shriek- 
ing and hissing arose a cry of more than 
human agony as the horse on which 
Somerville rode was seen to leap cgnvul- 
sively forward. Then he sank a bleeding, 
mangled mass to the ground, bearing 
with him the dead body of his rider, whom 
the same shell had killed. 

And lying beside them, as mute and 
unconscious, was the body of the regimen- 
tal colour-bearer. 

The ex-slavehunter had made his last 
sacrifice for the cause of freedom he had 
espoused in the cottage of Stephen Burnett, 
and the adopted son of his friends lay 
beside him, as the sign and seal of the 
bitter sacrifice the sin of the nation had 
made necessary. 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN, 
A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “Unseen Depths’ “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—STRUCK DOWN ONE BY ONE. 


T= next fortnight slipped away un- her mother, to come and sit as a model 


eventfully enough. The boys saw 
little of Cameron: mo was busied with 
his preparations for the pending African 
osens Pad Digby ONalL absorbed in 
his new book, had no attention to spare 
for anything or anybody. General Ham- 
mersley, too, was confined to the house 
with a bad cold; and our four boys, thus 
left to their own devices, and grievously 
disappointed at having neither seen nor 
heard anything more of the formidable 
Sanchez (whose supposed apparition con- 
sequently became more puzzling than 
ever), began to pine for fresh adventures, 
unconscious that they were on the eve of 
a series of very startling adventures indeed, 
of a kind which they had by no means 
bargained for. 

In the meantime, matters had improved 
considerably with the forlorn household in 
the cave-village. Little Pablo was now 
almost well again, and his mishap had 
turned out a great piece of luck both for 
himself and for his half-starved aunt and 
cousin. Some of their rush-mats, which 
Digby O'Neill had brought away with 
him ‘as samples, were so much admired 
at the hotel that several of the ladies 
erdered duplicates of them; and Lady 
Collops—who, fool though she was, had a 
very kind heart beneath all her silliness 
and affectation—was the first to start a 
subscription for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed mat-makers, which was liberally 
responded to. 

Nor was this all. A lady-artist, who 
was staying at the hotel, having visited 
the cave-village with her sister under 
Cameron’s escort, was so struck with 
little Juanita’s picturesque appearance, 
that she offered the child what seemed a 
f.:\mlously splendid sum both to her and to 


for several days in succession; so that, 
altogether, Pablo was fully justified in 
regarding his accident as the luckiest 
lmock-down that he had ever had in his 
life. 

Thus matters stood when Mr. Cameron, 
having completed his preparations, orga- 
nised a picnicking expedition on a grand 
scale to the country house of one of his 
Spanish friends, near Aguimes, in the 
southern part of the island; and among 
the guests were Cuthbert Hammersley 
and his three chums, who, delighted with 
the prospect of a long drive through a 
perfectly new tract of country, rose a full 
hour earlier than usual on the eventful 
morning, and trembled at every cloud 
that showed itself upon the horizon. 

By some miracle, our young adventurers 
had a team of horses that were neither 
lame nor brokenwinded; and their drive 
through the freshness of early morning, 
amid some of the finest scenery in the 
whole island, was 8 decided success. The 
old Seftor welcomed them with true 
Spanish courtesy, and their open-air 
breakfast beneath the trees of the beautiful 
garden that surrounded his quaint old 
country house, amid gorgeous tropical 
flowers of which Europe knows nothi Bs 
with the glorioussunshine filtering throug] 
the clustered leaves overhead in a rich 
summer gloom of purple twilight, was a 
treat not to be easily forgotten. 

Breakfast over, the party broke up into 
groups, sauntering through the garden or 
strolling along the charming little valley 
beyond it, while the four schoolboys, with 
characteristic energy, set off at once to 
chmb the ridge that rose steeply above 
them. 

As usual in such ascents, the distance 


proved much greater than it nad appeared 
to be; and by the time they reached the 
summit they were all as hot and thirsty 
as camels in the desert. 

“Td give something for a drink now,’ 
cried O'Neill; “but in this- jolly old 
country all the brooks seem to have gone 
out of town and left no address. It’s like 
the man whose first symptom of hydro- 
phobia was a strong objection to pay his 
water rate.” 

“If you want water,” said Hammers- 
ley, “there's some down there in the 
hollow ; I saw it glitter just this minute.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Norman, “ we'll 
have a race to it, then! Here goes for 
first in!” 

And away went all four like a whirl- 
wind. 

Edwards and M‘Laren, the heaviest of 
the four, were gradually left behind by 
Hammersley and O'Neill, who—being 
both splendid runners, and in first-rate 
training — kept almost shoulder to 
shoulder till within a few paces of the 
water, when Cuthbert suddenly tripped 
over a stone, and went sprawling on his 
nose, while Norman, darting forward with 
a shout of triumph, reached the spring, 
and bent down on his knees to drink. 

“Don’t drink the spring dry, there’s a 
good fellow!” cried Hammersley, picking 
himself up, “for I want to have a sip 
mnyself [” 

But ere he could do so, he saw Norman 
(who was just rising to his feet again) 
turn deadly pale, put his hand q iekly to 
his side, and fall backward so suddenly 
that Cuthbert had barely time to spring 
forward and catch him as he fell. : 

“What's wrong?” panted Edwards, 
coming up; “is it a fit?” 

“Worse than that, I'm afraid,” replied 


Hammersley, looking anxiously at the 
sufferer’s distorted features ; “ that spring 
must be poisoned !” 

The terrible word seemed fairly to 
paralyse Edwards, who stared at him in 
silent dismay; but just then the imper- 
turbable Sandy struck in as coolly as 
ever: 


“Maister Cuthbert, I hear a cairt 
yonder. Lay the puir laddie doon on his 
face, to gie him a chance to vomit up the 
poison; and J’ll rin and stop the cairt, 
and we'll tak’ him hame in’t.” 

Off he ran, while Hammersley hastened 
to obey his instructions. He had no 
sooner done so, when O'Neill was 
attacked with a violent spasm of nausea, 
which was just passing off when Sandy 
returned with a small native cart, into 
which they lifted the helpless lad, whose 
head Cuthbert supported on his knee, 
while Edwards and M‘Laren tramped 
alongside with the driver. 

The arrival of this dismal procession 
spread universal dismay among the 
moerry-makers, which was increased ten- 
fold when their Spanish host said with a 
very grave face: 

“ Had I known they were going in that 
direction, I should have warned them 
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against that spring; it is strongly impreg- 
nated with arsenic !” 

Luckily, the old Spaniard himself was 
a retired doctor, and he and Cameron 
(who had a smattering of medicine as of 
everything else) lost no time in adminis- 
tering such remedies as their experi- 
ence suggested. But this catastrophe 


had _ effectually 


damped the 
pleasure of the 
day, and it was 
unanimous 

cided to br 

up the picnic 
and return 
home at once, 
carrying with 
them poor 


O'Neill, who (to 

the very great 

relief of his alarmed brother) was pro- 
nounced to be in no immediate danger, 
the fit of sickness which had been the 
first effect of the poison having probably 
saved his life. 

For some days, however, he was 
extremely ill, and his danger brought out 
in her true colours the worthy Lady 
Collops, who now showed herself the 


“They took it for granted that the 
Sanchez himself.""— 
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brisk, energetic, helpful woman that nature 
had meant her to be, instead of the 
miserable parody of fashionable useless- 
ness and folly which she had deliberately 
made herself. She gave up her room to 
the invalid as being better and more airy 
than his own; she bestirred herself to get 
him whatever he required, administered 


his medicines with her own hand, and 
even watched beside him during the whole 
of one night. 

“TI tell youwhat, Lady Collops—you're 
a brick!” cried Edwards, when he came 
in the morning, and found her still at 
her post, haggard and heavy-eyed, but 
as watchful as ever ; “and you're welcome 
to punch my head if ever I laugh at you 
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again, make as many blunders as you 
like!” 

This apology was very much on a par 
with that of the middy who, when ordered 
to beg his superior officer's pardon for 
saying that the latter was “ not fit to carry 
buns to a bear,” declared that he willingly 
retracted the phrase, being now “ quite 
convinced that Mr. G—— was fit to carry 
them.” But tho lady took it in perfectly 
good part, and the two were fast friends 
from that day forth. 

A few days after the arsenic-spring 
tragedy—the hotel doctor having declared 
that O'Neill, though still confined to bed, 
was now quite out of danger—his three 
comrades started on a tramp in the direc- 
tion of Tamaraceite, and were about half- 
way to it when they met two rough- 
looking fellows who were dragging along 
@ poor, old, lame horse, and urging it on 
with merciless blows—always a frequent 
spectacle, unhappily, in any of the Canary 
Isles. 

Hammersley's English blood at once 
took fire at the sight of this cowardly 
cruelty, and he ran forward, shouting to 
the two bullies to let the horse alone. 
But the nearest ruffian, naturally indig- 
nant at this unwarrantable interference 
with his sacred right of tormenting every- 
thing weaker than himself, answered with 
a few growling words of coarse abuse and 

nother sweeping lash at the miserable 
beast, and, either by accident or design, 
the end of the thong came rather sharply 
across Cuthbert’s shoulder ! 

But Pépé had never made a worse 
investment of his whipcord. In a 
moment he felt a shock as if some one 
had hurled a paving-stone full in his face, 
making a thousand sparks dance before 
his eyes, and the next instant came another 
concussion, suggestive of a cricket-ball 
having plumped right into his chest and 
knocked all the breath out of his body. 

The other man flew savagely at Cuth- 
bert, but was instantly attacked in his 
turn by M‘Laren and Edwards, who had 
just come up; and in a trice the whole 
five were at it “ hammer and tongs.” 

For a minute or two the struggle was 
pretty equal, the greater strength and 
weight of the Spaniards being almost 
balanced by the wonderful agility and 
superior science of the schoolboy athletes. 
But at length the taller ruffian, smarting 
under the hard blows that he had received, 
and the shame of being kept at bay by 
these mere boys, drew his knife, and struck 
with all his force at Hammersley, who, 
bounding aside, just escaped the steel, 
which pierced the outstretched arm of 
his comrade, Markham Edwards. 

Just at this crisis a handsome travelling- 
carriage came rattling over the crest of 
the low ridge above them, attended by 
two outriders in rich livery, at sight of 
whom the two ruffianly Canarians called 
out in dismay, ‘“ El Gobernador!” (the 
Governor!) and took to their heels at once 
leaving their horse behind them. 

Hammersley had caught his fainting 
comrade in his arms, and Sandy, still as 
composed as if he were accustomed to 
see a man stabbed every morning before 
breakfast, was twisting his handkerchief 
tightly round the wounded limb to stop 
the bleeding, when the carriage pulled up 
beside them, and a fine-looking old man 
withalong grey moustache (who wasindeed 

other than the Governor of the island 
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himself) leaned out of it, and said cour- 
teously: 

“Gentlemen, if your friend is hurt, 
pray consider my carriage at your service 
to take him home.” 

The boys thanked him heartily for an 
offer which certainly relieved them from 
a very awkward dilemma; and Edwards, 
having been carefully lifted into the car- 
riage, his coat-sleeve was ripped up, and 
the bandage more scientifically adjusted, 
while the Governor inquired, in very fair 
English, how the catastrophe had been 
brought about. 

“Well, you see, Seftor Gobernador,” 
said Hammersley, “we found those 
fellows ill-using that poor old horse, and 
I tried to persuade them to leave off, and 
they wouldn't, and one of 'em hit me, 
and then the fun began.” 

“You English are a fighting nation,” 
said the old gentleman with a polite bow, 
choking down his laughter as best he might; 
for he easily guessed that the “ persua- 
sion ” of which Cuthbert spoke so feelingly 
had taken the form of a blow rather than 
any lengthy expostulation, and his friends 
would have applauded. 

Great was the sensation in the hotel 
when the Governor's carriage, outriders 
and all, drove up to the door; and it was 
greater still when Markham Edwards, 
pale, bandaged, and stained with blood, 
was lifted out and borne into the 
house. 

As usual in such cases, there was a 
general bustle, everyone having some im- 
becile suggestion to offer, and all doing 
their best to make as much noise as 
possible, and to disturb the sufferer and 
impede his assistants in every conceivable 
way. But at length Digby O'Neill and 
General Hammersley fought their way 
through the chaos, and gently but firmly 
extricated the wounded lad, who was at 
once carried to his room. 

Happily the cut, though painful, was 
not dangerous, and the Harrovian's strong 
constitution and perfect training served 
him well in this emergency; but so much 
had he been weakened by the great loss 
of blood, that he was confined to bed for 
some time; and Cuthbert Hammersley— 
the only one of the “ Three Musketeers ” 
(as our boys were now nicknamed) who 
was left fit for action—devoted himself so 
assiduously to his disabled comrades that 
for two whole days he hardly stirred out 
of the house, till Sandy M‘Laren thought 
it high time to remonstrate. 

“Ye'll be ill yere ain sel’, Maister 
Cuthbert, if ye dinna rest a wee,” said he 
on the third morning. “ Maister Digby 
says he’s gaun to drive oot to Teror the 
day; I’m thinkin’ ye wad do weel to gang 
wi’ him ond hae a breath o’ caller (fresh) 
air, and I'll luik aifter thee twa laddies 
till ye como bauck again.” 

It was a very kind and sensible sug- 
gestion; but it was none the less the 
worst advice that honest Sandy had ever 
given in his life. 


Digby O'Neill's party, consisting ot 
himself, Cuthbert, and General Ham- 
mersley (who had quite got rid of his 
cold by this time), started that morning 
soon after breakfast, taking their lunch 
along with them; and the drive up to 
Teror—a small town among the moun- 
tains, twelve or thirteen miles away — 
introduced our friend to a series of 


splendid views, many of which were per- 
fectly new to him. 

The first few miles, indeed, were 
already familiar to him; but even there 
he found something new to lock at. 
They passed on the right a large planta- 
tion of prickly pear, and-Cuthbert noticed 
that the spiky bosses of this formidable 
cactus were all white at the top. He had 
seen this pecalanity several times else- 
where, and had thought nothing of it; 
but now, meeting it ugain in this way, 
he looked closer, and perceived that the 
plants were swathed in strips of rag ! 

“Why on earth do they put ‘em in 
finger-stalls that way?" asked he; “one 
would think they'd all got whitlows!”" 

“Each of those rags,” answered his 
father, “is a house for the cochineal 
insects. This island used to be a great 
piace for cochineal, and drove such a 

risk trade that there were four vessels 
anchored off the port then for every one 
that you'll see now. But when the 
aniline dye took its place, trade languished, 
and the natives, giving it up as a bad job, 
grubbed up most of the prickly pears that 
are the cochineal insect’s favourite haunt, 
and planted bananas instead. But now 
that aniline has turned out unreliable for 
some purposes, and that the banana crop 
has failed twice or thrice, they're going 
back to the old business again. If you 
were to look under one of those rags, 
you'd find it all alive with tiny grubs ; and 
there they'll be till the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when they are ready for use.” 

Up they went—up, up, up—the hills 
gradually closing round them and rising 
beyond them in surging waves of deep 
green, shadowy blue, or cold stony grey ; 
while, high over all, the vast purple 
pyramid of Los Pexos (the highest point 
in the island) towered up more than six 
thousand feet against the bright, wann, 
southern sky. 

Here the savage picturesqueness of the 
great panorama began to develop itself in 
earnest. For more than half a mile the 
road skirted the very brink of a tremen- 
dous precipice, along which there was 
neither wall, fence, nor protection of any 
kind, so that they seemed to be every 
moment on the point of tumbling head- 
long into the quiet green valley far below ; 
while ebove them a tiny hamlet of ten or 
twelve hovels appeared just about to fall 
down upon them from the dizzy heighs 
on which it was perched. 

Then they plunged suddenly down a 
steep incline, and found themselves 
creeping across a black and frightful 
chasm of unknown depth on ao rude 
bridge of planks and trestles, without 
side-rails or any other protection. Even 
Cuthbert’s stout heart beat quicker as he 
felt the planks tremble under him, and 
saw that only a few inches intervened 
between either wheel and the fearful gulf 
below ; ‘but they got to the other side in 
safety, though the dcep breath of relief 
drawn by the bold Spanish driver as they 
reached it, told more plainly than any 
words how great their peril had been. 

A few minutes later they swung round 
a sharp curve, and came sudder ly upon a 
scene even more striking than this. 

They found themselves at the entrar ce 
of a deep, gloomy ravine (evidently cu 
enlarged continuation of the chasm which 
they had just crossed), on either side of 
which vast walls of black voleanic rock 


towered sheer up into the very sky. 
Down the face of one of these mighty 
cliffs a thin stream of water came plash- 
ing and tinkling from ledge to ledge, to 
rush at length down the rocky gorge 
below in @ hurrying streak of foam. In 
the clefts and crannies of the rock, a few 
clinging patches of living green slightly 
softened the grimness of its black and 
blasted desolation; and on the farther 
side of the gully, half-seen through the 
ghostly shadow cast by the frowning 
precipices overhead, half-a-dozen tiny 
huts peeped down into the gulf, like 
frightened children, from a rocky ledge 
just wide enough to contain them. 

Far away at the other end of this 
strange natural tunnel, our travellers 
caught a glimpse of the trim little white 
houses of Teror clustering round a pic- 
turesque Spanish church’; but, rightin front 
of them, just beyond the bridge that 
spanne‘l the ravine, a sudden landslip had 
buried the road leading up to the town 
beneath a mighty mass of earth and 
stones, many yards wide, and at least 
twenty feet high. 

“No getting there this time,” said the 
General, “ unless we were to walk; and 
we haven't time for that to-day, for we 
ought to be turning pretty soon, if we 
mean to be back for dinner. Let’s have 
a stroll along the edge of the gully, and 
get a good view of it, and then be off 
home.” 


DV owed Gill a grudge. It came about 
in this way. 

One day in September Danby and Shaw 
went to the pool to bathe. After they had 
disported themselves for some time they saw 
a fox-terrier on the bank. The dog seemed 
puzzled to see such strange-looking creatures 
in the water, and began to bark. The boys 
barked back, splashed the water furiously, 
and generally tried to excite the terrier, who 
did not disappoint their expectations. He 
nearly fell over the edge of the bank in his 
efforts to get at them: he seemed to feel 
their insults acutely. The boys thought it 
very goo.l fun till the dog happened to see 
their clothes. Connecting them in some way 
with his persecutors, he fell upon the unoffend- 
ing garments tooth and nail, and before the 
boys could leave the water and drive him off 
he had worried Danby’s shirt to ribbons. 

Danby viewed the wreck with dismay; 
there wasa’t enough of it left to make a 
decent dickey. There was nothing for it but 
to dress without a shirt and trust to luck to 
get back to school unseen. But luck was 
against him: a master observed his peculiar 
condition, not to mention a score or so of 
boys; and for the rest of the half Danby was 
chaffed about his shirt. 

Gill, a boy in Danby’s class, was specially 
attracted by the humour of the joke, and 
seemed always on the look-out for opportuni- 
ties of referring to it. One wet afternoon, a 
week or two before Christmas, he was at his 
desk reading, when he suddenly called out, “I 
say, Danby, here’s something that will inte- 
rest you.” 

“ What is it?” asked the victim. 

“ You listen ; it’s out of ‘ Jest and Earnest.” 
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They did so, and were already on their 
way back to the carriage, when, as ill-luck 
would have it, Cuthbert Hammersley 
espied, up among the rocks, a very rare 
wild flower of which his friend Digby 
O'Neill had vainly tried to procure a 
specimen as an illustration for his book ; 
and when Digby and the general, finding 
him no longer with them, looked to see 
where he was, they beheld him hanging 
half-way up a huge black cliff, like a fly 
clinging to a wall! 

By a violent effort, O’Neill repressed the 
exclamation that rose to his lips, fearing 
to startle the daring climber, but his quick 
eye noted at a glance the brilliant flower 
overhead, and guessed at once what had 
sent the bold lad upon this perilous ven- 
ture. 

“ All my fault! ’’ he groaned ; “ what a 
fool I was to say anything about it!” 

“ It’s no possible fault of yours, my dear 
fellow,” answered the old general, in 
whose calm, firm face no one could have 
seen anything (except perhaps the un- 
natural compression of the thin lips) to 
intimate that his only son’s life was in 
danger. “ You couldn’t possibly foresee 
this, you know; and besides, what is 
there to be in a flutter about? Before I 
was his age, I had done many a worse 
climb than that.” 

“Then you really think he can do 
it?” 

“ Of course he can, easily enough. The 
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A SATISFIED GRUDGE. 


By H. M. Pact, 
Author of “ Beppo's Little Trick,” etc. 


An American was boasting oi the way in 
which he had made his fortune. “ Yes, sir,” 
he said, ‘I came to Texas fifteen years ago 
without a shirt to my back, and now I've 
accumulated three millions.” ’” 

Everyone laughed except Danby, who had 
had about enough of shirt stories. 

“He was luckier than you, Danby, my 
boy,” said Gill. ‘Better to have three mil- 
lions than none, isn’t it?” 

“ One would think I hadn’t a shirt to my 
back +o hear you talk,” retorted Danby. 

“No more you have; you haven't got one 
now.”” 

“I’ve as good a one as you,” replied Danby 
angrily. 

“ Keep your temper,” said Gill, “ and we’ll 
bring the matter to a test in about two 
minutes. I'll bet you a dozen apples that 
you haven’t a shirt to your back at this 
minute.” 

Gill had received a hamper of apples lately, 
and they wanted eating, which accounts for 
the form his proposal took. Danby had no 
apples, but, conscious of a sound shirt, ac- 
cepted Gill’s challenge with alacrity. 

“ Off with your coat and waistcoat,” cried 
Gill. Danby had them off in a twinkling. 

“ What did I tell you ?” said Gill ;  you’ve 
only half a shirt to your back, the other 
half’s in front.” 

Danby was furious at the trick, and refused 
to pay up, on the ground that it wis a play 
upon words and not fair. There was a row, 
but Danby would not confess he had lost, and 
did not pay. He wished afterwards that he 
had, for he heard more than ever about his 
shirt for the rest of the half. 

So he went home for Christmas with a grudge 
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coming down again will be the worst 
part ; but he ought to manage that too, if 
the rocks don’t give way with him!" 

Digby O'Neill, however, had less of the 
“ Roman father” in his nature than this 
iron-nerved veteran; and his heart 
seemed to die within him as he stood 
watching the small dark figure that hung 
far overhead, and crept slowly upwards, 
with death hungering for him at every 
step. 

And now the climber was within arm's 
length of the ledge upon which the flower 
grew—and now he was seen to drag him- 
self on to it—and now, with a shout of 
triumph, he tossed his prize at the feet 
of the anxious watchers below, and turned 
to descend. 

“Well done, my boy!" cried the old 
general cheerily. “Take your time 
coming down again, and mind where you 
put your feet.” 

“All right, daddy—I’ve no wish to 
break my neck if I can avoid it,” laughed 
the young fellow. 

And down he came, slowly but surely, 
foot by foot. 

He had got more than half-way down 
the cliff, and already the danger seemed 
past, when all at once the crash of a large 
stone falling from the rocks overhead 
startled the boy, and made him lose his 
hold for an instant. He staggered—lost his 
balance—and fell headlong to the ground. 

(To be continued.) 


against Gill, which he meant, if possible, to 
satisfy. He tried to think of some “sell” which 
he could work off on his enemy, but could 
not invent one which had a fair chance of 
success. At last, ata Christmas party, a trick 
—an old one, though he had never heard of 
it—was played which he thought would meet 
the case. 

It is true that he was the victim, but he con- 
soled himself for being the laughing tock of 
the room for a moment or two by thinking 
how he would revenge himself on Gill next 
half. 

An opportunity occurred not long after he 
had returned to school. The hour before 
tea was spent in the school and class-rooms 
in wet weather, and was a great time for 
reading, playing chess and othergames. On 
this occasion a lot of boys were gathered 
round the fire, teliing tales of the holidays. 
One was expatiating on the skating he had 
had, another beasted of the parties he had 
made a figureat. Then Gill told how he had 
been at a mesmerising séance. 

“You never saw anything like it,” he said, 
efter he had described various marvels. 
“The mesmerising fellow just made those 
chaps on the platform do what he liked: if 
he told them to go to sleep, they dropped off 
like shots, or if he told them to go across the 
room and touch some post on the wall, they 
went off like lambs.” 

Danby saw his chance. 

“I don’t think that’s so wonderful,” he 
said nonchalantly. 

“Oh, don’t you? You've never seen a mes- 
meriser, I suppose?” 

“No, I haven't; but it doesn’t want acon- 
juror to do what you've said.” 
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“Oh, doesn’t it? Perhaps you think you 
could do it?” 

“T believe I could,” replied Danby : a re- 
mark greeted with a general jeer. 

“Try it, then; show us how,” cried Shaw. 

“ Allright, I don’t mind having a try,” 
said Danby. “I'll try it with Gill, as he 
seems to know all about it.”’ 

All right,” assented Gill; “and I'll give 
you a shilling if you make me do what I 
don’t intend to.” 

“ Right you are,” responded Danby. “I'll 
tell you what I'll do. You sit on the end of 
this form, and catch hold of it with your 
hands tight. Ill stand here, about a yard 
away ; you must look straight atme. Then 
Ill bet you that I make you get up off the 
form by only telling you to; I won't touch 
you, but you must let me make passes in the 
air so long as I don’t come any nearer.” 

Gill settled himself down. 

“Fire away, then! I guess you'll have to 
tell me a good many times before you get me 

” 


“ You'll get up before I tell you a second 
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time,” replied Danby. ‘ Now look straight 
at me.”” 

By this time all the boys had formed a 
circle around the two operators, and con- 
siderable excitement had been aroused. Gill 
was certain that he was going to show up 
Danby as a humbug; but Danby seemed con- 
fident in his powers, and made a pass or two 
in the air in the manner of conjurors. 

“T don’t feel very different yet,” laughed 
Gill; “ you must put more will-power into it.”” 

“T think it will do as it is,” replied 
Danby. Then, stretching out his hand, he 
said loudly, * Get off that form!” 

“Shan’t!” was Gill's instantaneous reply 
as he tightened his hold. 

Danby stood silent: Gill sat on. The 
boys waited for a few moments, but then 
began to get impatient. 

“Come, Danby, hurry up : make the beggar 
move.” 

“How much more of the show is there 
going to be? ” demanded Shaw. 

“There isn’t any more,” replied Danby 
calmly; ‘it’s all over. I bet that he would 
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get up before I told him to the second time. 
I've told him to once, and he'll have to 
wait a precious long time before I tell him 
again. Who'll have a game of chess with 
me? He can sit there for the rest of the 
night if he likes.” 

Then the boys saw the joke, and no one 
more quickly than the victim of it. He 
jumped off the form and made for Danby, 
who dodged under the desk and got away. 
Gill now had to taste the pleasures of having 
a joke against him, and for weeks he was 
subjected to a running fire of commands 
which he was bound to obey of his own ac- 
cord. When the school bell rang, some boy 
would shout, ‘Gill, I'll make you go into 
school in five minutes ; ” if a letter came for 
him he was told to open it within the next 
twenty-four hours. And if he opened it at 
once, as he naturally did, his tormentor 
would say complacently, “There! see how 
beautifully he obeys the word of command! "* 

And as nearly the whole of the half had 
yet to run, Danby thought that, considering 
everything, he was amply revenged. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
By Dr. Reervatp Horsury. 


HEN the robin, saucy varlet, in 
his crimson waistcoat goes, 

When the holly blushes scarlet, and 
the yule log brightly glows ; 

When the mistletoe is swinging in 
tke cottage and the hall, 

When the bells are sweetly ringing 
“Peace on earth! Good will to 
all!” 


Then a holy day is dawning, and we 
hold our breath to hear 

In the rosy glow of morning when the 
Christ Child draweth near. 

And if we can only stay Him, as He 
passes on His way, 

We may hold His robe and pray Him 
for a joyful Christmas Day. 


There is naught we dare not ask Him 
on His own fair birthday morn ; 
nd we cannot overtask Him, and we 
need not fear His scorn. 

He will loose with touch caressing all 
our heavy load of care, 

He will give unasked the blessing ere 
our lips can frame the prayer. 


Ere our tongues can-tell our sadness 
He will fathom all our pain ; 

He will turn our woe to gladness, and 
our hearts make strong again. 

Haste, then, haste! the time is press- 
ing, and the chance may soon be 
gone: 

Let us seize our share of blessing, ere 
the Christ Child passes on. 
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An Old-fashioned Christmastide. 
(Drawn for the “Boys, Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 
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that the cold season of the 

year has once again rolled 

round, bringing with it an 
extra charm for bright fires, cosy rooms, and 
indoor amusements of all kinds, it is well 
to consider to what purpose we are spending 
our time, so that, whatever the amusement 
each may take a fancy to, it may tend to 
some useful purpose beside that of simply 
passing the hour. 

Woodwork and the fret saw have a great 
charm for many lads, and with very simple 
tools a large variety of really useful and orna- 
mental articles can be easily made. There 
is no more trouble indeed involved in their 
construction than there is in making some of 
those practically valueless nicknacks of which 
there are so many about. 

With the idea of introducing something 
really useful to your notice, I propose show- 
ing you how to make ao perpetual calendar, 
and to suit all tastes will explain two methods, 
as some boys may prefer a plain solid-looking 
article suitable for office use, while others 
may like something more ornamental to hang 
in their sitting-room at home, or special 
“dens ” at school. 

Commencing with the plain one, shown 
at the head of this article as finished ready 
for use, it can be made'from deal or other 
soft wood stained and varnished; but oak 
or some fancy wood is better, and as but 
a small quantity is required the cost is 
merely nominal—sixpence would about cover 
it. 

Take a thin strip of oak, say } thick, 1 

inch wide, by 24} long, and plane it down on 
all sides smooth and true; this will leave it 
about J, thinner, and then from this make 
what is generally known as an Oxford frame, 
only have the edge of the wood to the front 
instead of the side. 
_ To do this, cut off two lengths of 7 
inches, and from the remainder cut two 
5} long. 

Then mark off 8 inches between an on the 

‘‘t pieces, as in fig. 1, and make a and 
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B equal to the thickness of the 
wood, viz. ;; take care to draw 
the lines quite square with the 
edge and } inch deep, and then 
cut them out with a fine saw. 
treat the longer pieces in 
tly the same manner, but 
make the distance between c p 4} 
this makes the opening of the 
frame 4§ when put together; but before 
doing that take three longer pieces and 
x holes through each jths in diameter, 
as in fig. 2. 

The centre of inner holes a8 measures 1} 


Fis. 


from the inner edge of c p respectively, and 
the others are about } inch distant from 
centre to centre. 

Now cut off a small angle piece, F, from one 
end of each 7 inch length, as these form the 
sides, and the portion cut off enables it to 
stand more firmly. A rabbet (tig. 3) about 
yj deep is then to be cut on all four pieces to 


orm a recess to hold the glass front ; the top 
edge may also be slightly chamfered off, 
as it helps to give a better finish, and the 


ends should also be trimmed at the 
corners. 

This done, glue it together, taking care the 
frame is quite true and square ; a small brass 
brad or ornamental nail driven in at each 
corner looks well, but is not necessary. The 


WITH TWO METHODS OF 
MAKING AN ADJUST- 
ABLE ONE. 


By H. F. Hoppen, 
Us 


Author of “ Useful Hints for Handy Boys,” ete. 


PART I. 

glass front cut tothe exact size will be required, 
and may as well be put in at this stage, as it 
will keep the frame true whilst drving, and in 
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the meanwhile cut a piece of card or millboard 
the size of glass and carefully draw the shapes 
on it as in fig. 4. Mark the central! lines 
ABC to get them true, and then cut them out 
with a penknife—they look better if cut on a 
bevel or slant, and gum a narrow strip of gold 
paper round the edges as a finish to it. The 
card itself should be of a pale green or buff 
tint, and the openings, a and c, should not be 


Fig 4- 


cut wider than 2} or deeper than } an inch at 
the widest part, while the central one, 3, 1s 
2 inches by 1} deep. 

You will now require six rollers on which 
to wind the dates, etc., and the ordinary Ameri- 
can-made wooden meat skewers are just the 
thing for this; they are made from hickory, 
I think, and are nice and round ; 80 get some 
and cut off six pieces 43 inches long, round 


up the ends slightly and stain them black, 
and when dry give them a coat of varnish ; 
and the frame might also be varnished at 
the same time, and then left to dry while you 
make the dates, etc. 

These can be painted on a strip of paper, 
but linen is more durable and rolls better. 
Taking the days of the week first, these will 
require a strip 2} in. wide by 6 in. long. Paint 
the words on with ink or oil colour, taking 
care it does not run; make the letters } inch 
deep, and leave about $ space between each 
day. 

The months are to be treated in the same 
manner, on a strip of the same width but 9 
inches long, and the dates should be in figures 
1 inch deep with }inch space between each ; 
this will necessitate a strip about 40 inches 
long. 

If you use linen, simply cut the edges 
straight, and do not sew or turn the edges 
over, or it will not roll properly. This isa very 
important matter, thoug. so simple. 
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The strips being now all ready, clean the 
glass and place the card, fig. 4, close up against 
it, and secure in position by a thin strip of 
wood glued against it, both top and bottom. 

The rollers are then put in through the 
holes, fig. 2, and the linen strips are gluei to 
them in this manner: The days of the week 
occupying this top opening, the end of strip 
is glued to top roller and then rolled up until 
the lower end is level with the second roller, 
to which it is then glued and allowed to dry. 

The two middle rollers carry the dates, and 
to the lower ones the months are glued. 

A thin piece of oak will be wanted to close 
in the back with; have it about 4 thick and 
just the size to fit the rabbet ; fasten it in with 
a little glue or a couple of brads. 

A bit of the same material attached by a 
light hinge will do for the back support ; the 
hinge can easily be made from a scrap of tin, 
or 8 brass one can be bought for a penny. 

The support should measure about 4} inches 
long, 1 inch wide at top, tapered down to § 
at foot, as in fig. 5. 

This finishes it, and you have only to turn 
the rollers to alter the dates etc., as required, 
thus forming a perpetual calendar. 

(To be continued.) 
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BETTING AXD GAMBLING.—Mr. John Hawke, of 
the National Anti-Gambling League, has just ixeed 
a well-written pamphlet directed against betting and 
gambling, which contains a grim array of facts as to 
these practices. What do our readers say to these? 
The chaplain of Newgate Prison states : “ Most of the 
cases of young men in the position of clerks and 
beok-keepers. who come iuto prison charged with 
forgery and embezzlement, and crimes of a like 
nature, are brought iuto that position by betting 
and gambling.” The chaplains of Wandsworth an 
Pentonville say pretty much the same. The chaplain 
of Stafford Gaol writes : “ We are able to fill one of the 
spacious corridors in Stafford Prion with young men 
of theclerk and accountant order, whose ages vary mostly 
from 16 to 33; and in what I am now saying I am but 
reechoing their own statements—it is betting and 

mbling of which these young men are the victims.” 

‘oncerning Post Office employes, it is estimated that 
“60 per cent. of those going to prison are brought there 
through betting and gambling.” Mr. Chauncey Depew 
avers that, as regards America, “90 per cent. of the 
defalcations and thefts, and ruin of youth, among per- 
song who are employed in places of trust, are directly 
due to gambling. 


“BO.P." In THR FAR Wrst.—G. Hendry writes: 
“When I left home for the Westa number of years ago, 
1 reaigned my position of ‘first reader’ and chief sub- 
seriber to my younger brother, with the stipulation 
that the paper shonid follow me in my wanderings. 
He kept his promise, with the result that the pictures 
of the ‘B.O.P.’ adorn several sheep-herders’ shanties 
on the Colorado p'ains, and its red-covered pages have 
been the centre of gravity round many a prospecto.'s 
camp tire ou the great Colorado desert.” 


ALCOHOL axD Tonacco.—Dr. Nansen and Lieut. 
Feary, Arctic explorers, have both excluded alcoholic 
drinks from their list of supplies, as not only 
unnecessary but harmful in the Polar regions. 
Mr. F.C. Selous, for twenty years an African explorer, 
abstains not only from alcoholic drinks, but from 


METLAKATLA, BRITISH CoLUMBIA.— Dr. Vernon E. R. 
Ardagh, C-M.8. medical missionary. writes : “In spite 
of a bad fishing season, we have collected twenty dollars 
towards fitting up a reading-room for our young men 
and bigger boys among the Indians. This sum will not 
go far, however, in a country where skilled labour and 
furniture cost deal, so it has been suggested 
that friends in the old country should be asked to hiclp 
us, by sending suitable booke and papers as a nucleus 
on which to work.” He adds that bound volumes of 
the “ Boy's Own Paper” will be very we'come, and says 
the effort is being made at the request of the Englith- 
speaking Indians themselves. Goods should be in- 
voiced for customs—“ Free of duty. For exclusive use 
of Indians, British Columb‘a, in the Mctl katla Agency 
of the Government In:lian Department.” 
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How Bors nave Rusex.—Dr. J. G. Paton, the famous 
New Hebrides missionary aud the deadly foe of “ black- 
birding,” or the kidnapping of forced labour, in the 
South Seas, is just now on a visit to his native country. 
He was born, we are told, in a rural parish of Dumfries 
nearly seventy years ago. His father was a stocking- 
maker, and at the age of twelve young Paton left schoo) 
to learn his father’s trade, working from six A.M. to ten 
PM. Neverthelesn, he found time to begin Latin and 
Greek, and when he had saved enough money to keep 
himself for a few weeks he went off to Dumir'e= 
Academy. Working and studying at intervals, he at 
List wus appointed teacher of a small school in Glasgow. 
‘hen, after a brief period of work asa city missiovary 
in the Glasgow slams, he set sail for the Pacific at the 
aze of twenty-five, and became oue of the most success 
ful of modern missionaries. The Islanders of the 
Yacitic have found in Dr, Paton a devotel champion. 


ADMINAL KENNEDY.—We see from the daily press 
that Admiral Kennely, who commands on the Fast 
Indies Station, and whose pen and pencil have so often 
aided the “B.O.P.." came nigh to having a bad 
aceident at Galle the other day. Ho was, it seems, 
swimming in the hotel bath at that place, when, in 
diving for o ring. he struck the bottom of the bath 
with staggering force. The Admiral was greatly 
shaken, but, happily, not iu any way serfouely injured, 
althouzh it was fortunate that he had some one 
with him when the accident occurred. We heartily 
congratulate our friend and contributor on his escape. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FIFTEENTH SERIES.) 
[See p. 143, Vol. X¥.] 


VIII. Drawing and Painting. 


[° will be seen by reference to p. 143 of 
our last volume that we offered prizes 
to the amount of Three Guineas for the best 
original drawing, in oils or water colours, 
of an Artist’c Garden Aviary fcr Pet Birds. 
The junior class was to include all ages up 
to 16; the senior from 16 to 24 years. 

For some reason or other, which is not 
by any means clear to us, considering the 
number of illustrated articles we have had 
upon this very subject of aviaries and pet 
birds, but few of our readers took part in this 
Competition. Indeed, in the senior division 
there was practically no competition at all; 
while in the junior only two competitors 
reached anything like excellence. Still this 
junior class was far in advance of the senior, 
and will therefore take the higher prize. 


Jvusxion Divistox (all ages up to 16). 


First Prize—One Guinea-and-a-Half. 


J. Lyirotpt (age 15), The Parsonage, Clanwilliam, 
Cape Colony, South Africa. 


Second Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
Myna K. Hucurs (age 15), Barntown House, Wexford. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Percy LANCASTER, 47 Manchester Road, Southport. 
Fraxcis P. Hert, 27 Ladbroke Gardens, Notting 
Hill, w. 


SENioR Divisiox (ages 16 to 24). 


Prize -One Guinea. 
HERBERT J. BABnAGE (age 17), Hawera, New Zcatand. 


‘This last desiga was sent in framed, and the com- 
petitor writes: “This frame was made from a New 
Zealand honeysuckle tree which grew onour place.” The 
frame, we may add, is of wood 1} in. wide by }in. thick. 
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Pickons (A. B. §.).—1. 
pans. 2. Homers for carr; 
tumblers for flight and pleasure. 

Oxe Biscurr (E. J. Wilcox). 

Yes, quite enough if you want 
to starve the dog to ( 


ath. 


LANOLINE AND CXIDE OF ZINC 
(L. A. Muir).—Any chemist 
will make it for you. Or use 


homocea as a basis, mixing it 
with oxide of zinc. 


Wiks To Buy or 8 (Many Querists)—The 


eathered World,” a high-class and excellent paper. 
ockkeeper,” * “and “Exchange and 
See the advertisement columns of 
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Correspondence, 
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+ MEDICINE ( 
to comu & good prelimi 
pducation. 2. Forty-one inches very good. 3, Five 
eet nine inches would be middling tall. 


sacks and a little straw in a 

You must keep away the frost from him. 

2. On the streams on the borders "twixt England and 
Scotland. io. 

Camron (T. Hogben).—Better get your chemist to 
make the application. 

“So Witte IN THE Face” (G.S.).—TIron. Best form, 
bi-palatinoids. Are you a girl? Don’t like your wr 
ing. Yon wouldn't do for our private clerk. It is 
too undecited. 


r (Groom),—Five feet for a boy of 
venteen is decidedly small. 


Purry Drctixine (F, E. P., Bristol) —We 
could not say, It may have worms or Ue 
sickening with distemper. Try some of 
Spratt’s remedies. They havea tonic that 
in small doses might do good, { 

Varicose Vrix (D. L.).—Any surgeon will 
advise you, ‘ 

Sionr Siewr aNp CrviL Servier (A Shinner), 

The sight, we believe, must be perfect. 

Worm (R. Stockwell).—Spratt'’s cin 

hilling a box. Full instructions 

WS MxrTING (8. R. James).—Nothing 

to be done, 

MepvicaL DrcrEe (Gradus),—Sneh @ 
degree is no good here. ‘There are £0 many 
bought or bogus ones. 

Vaniovs (Natu Maxime).—1. Put the *pre- 
fessor’s ” circular in the fire. 2) No, me, 
take the tub only in the morning, 3. 

ainly, he should see a doctor. 

Hensta (Short Legs).—Yes, we fear it is, tut 
ouly by examination could this be proved. 
It is curable, but you must consult @ sur 


geon. Very dangerous. 
Netrixa ron Ranerrs Rew BSL J 
should go down into the ground fully a £008, 


and be turned inwards about a foot, , 


MARKS oN Fixe 
should put no 
general thing to go b 
“ B.O.P. o well received in Montserrat, 

Srarrows (W. D. K. nflammation from 
some cause or other, hey do now do well 
us houre pets. It is cruel to take birds from 
freedom out of doo:s and confine them, 
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‘Terr AND Eyes (Silver Whistle) —If your 
teeth are decaying it is doubtful if you 
could pass into thearmy. You should see 

a doctor about your eyes at om It may be only 
some temporary derangement, but it is best to be 


sure on such @ matter, 


Prorrrites oF Fowrs (A Reader).—We cannot gite 
points or properties of any animals in the correspond- 
ence. Too long and most unsatisfactory. » We refer 
you to such books as those published by Cassell & 
Co., or at change and Mart ” Office, 176 Strand, 
or office of “ Feathered World,” Fleet Street, 


CunING Sxax xs (J. H. Pryee).—We should first 
turn them inside out, then stuff them tightly to 
extend the skin. Next get rid of all fatty m 
and do over with a strong solution of alun 
should then use arsenieal paste. If your husba: 

sant the skins to remain round they kad be: ter 

be slit up and -tretched upon a board, 
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KIN AGAINST 
KIN. 


A STORY O SLAVERY AND 
SLAVE DAYS. 


XIII.—THE PROCLAMATION OF FREEDOM. 
r the battle of Antiet 


troops were 
the necessity for an immedis 
opponents busy. 
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While the commanders were organising 
the details of the retreat, the rank and 
file had their own business to louk after. 
The winter season was approaching, and 
every article of equipment was scarce in 
the Southern army. Boots, blankets, and 
warm clothing were not to be despised, 
were to be sought for, in fact, and the 
harvest at Antietam must be gathered. 
The Confederate had none of the prover- 
bia) scruples as to waiting for dead men's 
shoes, and Ben’s excellent foot-gear had 
attracted the attention of one of his lats 
opponents, who marked the spot where he 
fell,and when night came sought to make 
himself poor Ben's executor. 

Stricken sorely indeed was the boy, but 
he was far from dead. The tugging and 
hauling at his feet aroused him, and he 
groaned feebly. The Southerner needed his 
boots badly, but he had no desire to hurt 
him. Still it was disappointing to have a 
dead man come to life when alittle quiet- 
ness would be most valuable. Very little 
of the pulling and hauling brought the boy 
to his senses, and he watched the proceed- 
ings of his late foe witha curious dreamy 
interest, as if he were remotely concerned 
in the matter. 

“We uns ain't got no boots,” said the 
despoiler, ‘and I reckon such a pair of 
socks as that don’t begin to be in the hull 
of the Confederacy. Besides,” he added 
by way of explanation, and perhaps apo- 
logy, though he never ceased his efforts, 
“it looks as if you wouldn’t need them 
any more. They seemed just about my 
size too.” He threw off the rough apology 
for a sandal that he wore, and put Ben’s 
socks and boots on. He was a little fel- 
low, Ben saw, as he sat up, one of tha 
“Tarheel” (North Carolina) regiments 
that had been opposed to them. There 
was something so funny about the whole 
proceeding, that Ben feebly laughed. He 
fully appreciated the needs of his udver- 
sary, and he had a lively sense of his own 
too, for he was parched with thirst, and 
absolutely helpless. 

He feebly said so, and begged for water. 

“ Well, I kin gin you water,” said the 
Tarheel reflectively ; “ you must want it 
bad, Yank?” 

“T do,” said Ben faintly. 

“Want it wuss’n your boots?” 

“Yes; this was fainter still. 

The canteen of the Confederate was 
pressed to his lips, and the boy drank 
eagerly. ‘Take the boots,” he said. 

“Got ’em,” said the other laconically ; 
“ hed to hev ‘em anyway, and fair exchange 
is no robbery. You hev only to go to the 
quartermaster, and draw another pair. 
We uns ain’t got none anyway. Shan’t 
hev none, nuther, till we reach Phillie- 
delphy.” 

“ Are we beaten ?”’ asked Ben. 

“Beaten out of your boots,” said the 
other, chuckling over his own apt use of 
the slang phrase. “ But,’ he added sooth- 
ingly, “you uns is used to it, and don’t 
mind it much. Bob Lee has sent Stone- 
wall’s ‘foot cavalry’* to engage the 
quarters at the best hotels. We're all going 
to follow by express train. Then we're 
booked for New York and Boston.” 

Assisted by his companion, Ben stag- 
gered to his feet. He took another drink 
from the canteen, and would have started 
off, had not his adversary restrained him. 


* Stonewall Jackson's army co-ps was 80 nicknamed. 
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“ Hold on, sonny ; I don't know whether 
I hadn't orter take you into camp, but I 
reckon I won't. Take my advice and lie 
still. Weuns are a-going to skip; your 
folks will be here bimeby. You won't 
find it half so bad staying here as you 
will focling over this field, cutting your 
feet as I did. Lean up agin that horse, so. 
By jumping Jack, he’s got a daisy coat 
and blanket, and I want both wuss’n 
thunder. Good-bye.” 

And the kindly plunderer, having made 
Ben comfortable, and relieved Somerville’s 
horse of his blanket and the rider's cloak, 
stepped off well pleased with himself—a 
sturdy, good-natured fellow, but, as he 
expressed it, “in despurt hard luck for 
togs.” He had tried to share the contents 
of his havresack with Ben, but it only con- 
tained some half-parched corn (maize) on 
the cob, picked from the field in which they 
had been posted, and Ben, who had not 
been half-starved for so long as the Con- 
federate, did not care for such food. 

All that night the-Confederates retreated, 
leaving their dead and wounded in the 
hands of their foes. 

In the morning Ben was picked up, and 
carried to the field hospital. A hasty 
glance at the injury, and the surgeon 
began making preparations to amputate 
one hand. Dr. Rodman caught sight of 
his former patient, and hurried up to his 
assistant. 

“ What are you going to do here?” he 
asked. 

“ Take off that right hand.” 

“Why don’t you go back to the 
slaughter-house you graduated from?” 
said Rodman angrily. ‘“ There is no need 
for the loss of but one finger. Look.” 

He took hold of the matter himself, and 
in a short time the boy's wounds were 
dressed. One finger was cut off from his 
left hand, but that, as Dr. Rodman was 
careful to explain, might grow again. He 
had never heard of such things, except 
with “ lobsters and such cattle,” but the 
boy was an exception to the general rule, 
or he never would have survived after his 
experiences at Winnmere. 

The 40th Rhode Island had a “ big but- 
cher’s bill" to show for its part of the 
fight. Worse than all was the death of 
Somerville, and the lieutenant - colonel. 
Not a single officer responded to the roll 
call. The regiment was commanded by a 
sergeant. 

Thanks to the excellent care of the 
Volunteer Sanitary Commission, the 
attendance on the wounded at Antietam 
was exceptionally good. Two days after 
the fight Ben was on his way North, ac- 
companying the body of his dead com- 
mander. : 

Long as Ben Burnett shall live, the 
memory of that day in the city of Provi- 
dence will remain in his mind. The city 
had suspended business, the Governor of 
the State, the members of the General 
Assembly, the mayor and officials of the 
city, had all assembled at the railroad 
station to welcome to their homes the 
living and the dead heroes of the war. 

In solemn silence the corpses of the 
dead were brought out, and then came 
the wounded. Loving hands were stretched 
forth eager for the privilege of helping 
them, and when Ben appeared on the 
steps of the car, a rush was made for 
him. 

“Don't crowd him!” shouted one of 


the eager helpers; “see, he is helpleas in 
both hands.” 

“Ill be hands and feet for him, God 
bless him,” said Stephen Burnett, as he 
pressed forward and fairly lifted his adopted’ 
son off the car. 

He took the young fellow in his arms— 
the same that had borne him when a 
child—and carried him out to one of the 
waiting rooms, where a meal had been 
prepared for the wounded men. There 
was some delay before the train started 
for home, and Ben was not sorry to have 
the poor privilege of following the re- 
inains of his beloved commander to the 
grave. 

The home-coming at Woonsocket was 
not less noteworthy. Ben thought of the 
stately lady of Winnmere, and wondered if 
she could by any possibility ever repre- 
sent so much to him as the affectionate 
and devoted mother whom he had known 
for so long. In her arme he forgot the 
claims of the Southern lady, and the im- 
portance of his birth. 

To Grandfather Burnett the boy was a 
hero of the first rank. Ben saw how the 
course of the regiment had been ardently 
followed, and was surprised at the keen 
criticism that hed followed evcry move- 
ment. 

Like many another ardent soul, Grand- 
father Burnett had been disappointed at the 
course of the Government, but that did 
not prevent his looking upon Ben as one 
might imagine a father of the Middle Ages 
to regard his son who had come home 
from a crusade. He dwelt on every word 
that fell from the boy’s lips, and followed 
his narrative with the keenest interest. 

For the reason already given, Ben at- 
tached less and less of importance to the 
discovery of his birth and parentage. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the story 
of his discovery by Aunt Phemia slipped 
out almost by accident, and asan incident 
of his stay in the Winn house, rather than 
the important event of that time. 

He might have been speaking of some 
other person rather than of himself, so 
utterly without stress of feeling was the 
story told. It was not till he saw Stephen 
Burnett start, and became conscious that 
his “mother” was watching him with a 
face of deadly paleness, that he realised how 
much the story might mean to them. 

Iphigenia had been true to her promise. 
Though sorely tempted to tell the mar- 
vellous story to the adopted parents ‘of 
Ben, in whose house she had been a wel- 
come guest till she had rejoined her hus- 
band, she had never even hinted at the 
discovery made by the old nurse. 

It was rather because of his intense 
feeling of affection for the only parents he 
had ever known, that Ben had been in- 
different to the claims of his real father 
and mother. The latter had long been 
reconciled to their loss, or at least had 
given up all hope of recovery. Why 
should he press his claim upon them, and 
be met, perhaps, with incredulity and in- 
difference? He looked upon the pale 
faces of those before him, and saw that 
they, like himself, accepted the discovery 
as genuine. 

“ Ben,” said the old man, “you have 
done wrong in not allowing the old nurse 
to acquaint the lady of Winnmere with 
her discovery. Had it been met with in- 
difference or distrust, you had some reason 
for keeping it from her. Who knows what 


her suffering has been for many weary 
years?" 

“TI did not know, perhaps I did not 
sufficiently reflect on that,” said Ben. 
“All I realised was that the mother who 
had cared for me and had loved me was 
right here, and I thought how she would 
suffer if her boy was taken from her.” 

He pressed the hand of Mrs. Burnett 
as he spoke, but the pressure was by his 
elbow. His hands were useless, and Mrs. 
Burnett was at that time holding the food 
to his lips that he could not take in his 
own wounded hands. 

The tears began to flow down from 
Mrs. Burnett's eyes as the boy spoke: 
“Oh, but think of her bearing that 
awful sorrow for so many years; denied 
even the poor consolation of knowing that 
the child she had lost was lying in 
the graves of its kin, where a mother’s 
Joving hand might strew flowers upon it, 
and where she might breathe out a prayer 
of resignation. Iéven the graves of those 
whom she loves are of value and a source 
of help to her. And she, if she think of 
her child at all, must see him dashing to 
and fro in the dark waters of the river, 
the curly locks the sport of every ripple, 
or bruised and battered and torn into a 
shapeless mass. 

The picture was too vivid for Mrs. 
Burnett herself. She rose and left the 
room. 

Stepher Burnett was thinking seriously. 
His ideas were rather in keeping with 
those of Ben. No harm had been done, 
up to date, as far as he could see. In 
fact, he began to be a little jealous of the 
Southern lady, and he had no mind to see 
his boy Ben claimed by another. Yet he 
had himself enlightened the boy as to his 
true position in the house, but such incon- 
sistency was exceedingly natural. 

A deep and mournfil silence fell upon 
the group. There had been times when 
the couple had speculated on the finding 
of Ben’s parents, and had figured on the 
satisfaction they would feel in restoring 
the child to some distracted mother’s 
arms. Somehow, there was nothing of a 
satisfaction in the prospect not now 
remote. 

“ Did it ever strike you,” said Ben to 
the old man, now for the first time defend- 
ing himself from the charge of having 
done wrong—“ did it ever strike you that 
if the nurse’s story is true—and we must 
bear in mind that there is some doubt yet 
to be solved—I am a Southerner bern; 
that I am the heir to a plantation with 
something like five hundred slaves 
belonging to it; and that I am at present, 
or have been, bearing arms against my 
own father, even if I had not actually 
wounded him, with a very good intention 
to kill, when he was captured. Now, 
on the mere strength of Aunt Phemia’s 
statement, and the scar on my shoulder, 
you don’t expect me to go over to the 
Southern Confederacy, of which my re- 
puted father is a pillar, do you? And yet 
what else should I do? I am perfectly 
satisfied to know no more about the sub- 
ject. At least, not until I know more 
will I lay claim, nor should I care for any 
steps to be taken.” 

The young man spoke with unexpected 
decision. It was evident that the boy 
Ben had outgrown childish things, and 
could and would think and decide for 
himself. 
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“Tt is the Lord’s doings,” said Grand- 
father Burnett reverently; “and, led by 
Him, you were brought to the steps of 
your father’s house. In His good time 
He will bring other evidence to light, and 
make the way clear.” 

Grandfather's words were accepted as a 
happy compromise on the subject. It was 
agreed to wait, and see what came of the 
discovery—at any rate, until the war was 
over. 

Having thus agreeably disposed of the 
only subject on which they were likely to 
disagree, the whole family gave them- 
selves up to the pleasant features of the 
home-coming. If Ben had been the kind 
of fellow that could easily be spoiled, he 
stood a good chance of it. He had a 
healthy amount of vanity, and could not 
help being pleased at the consideration 
shown him and theother wounded “boys in 
blue” who had come home, but it only 
served as a stimulus to his own convic- 
tions, and he longed for the day when he 
should once more join the 40th. But 
that day was never to arrive. 

The President’s proclamation, freeing 
all slaves in the States then in rebellion, 
was signed September 22, 1862, six days 
after the battle of Antietam. There were 
not wanting those who blamed Lincoln 
for not rising to the full measure of his 
opportunities, and freeing the slaves in 
the Border States as well. It was said 
that the proclamation was only for places 
where the law was inoperative, and that 
where the laws of the Union were in force 
the emancipation act was not designed to 
operate. 

But it was a great step forward. 
Henceforth every inch of ground recovered 
was free soil, and the flag of the Union 
was at last the flag of freedom for all, 
without further distinction of caste or 
colour. 

The news came to Woonsocket the day 
after the conversation noted above, and 
Grandfather Burnett was in ecstasies. 
Many atime had he prayed that he might 
live to see the national disgrace of slavery 
removed, and though, in common with 
many another ardent spirit, he would have 
liked the proclamation to have been more 
sweeping in its terms, he felt that the 
doom of slavery had been spoken, and 
that it was only a question of a very short 
time when the system would fall to pieces 
in the Border States. Like Simeon of 
old, the patriarch felt that the day of 
deliverance had come, and he was now 
ready to sing his “ Nune Dimittis.” 

He had toiled through evil report and 
through good report for this end. He 
had been socially ostracised, hooted, mob- 
bed, and freely cursed by his neighbours. 
Nay, even those with “whom he had 
oft aforetime taken sweet counsel to- 
gether ” had spurned him. 

He heard the bells of the neighbouring 
Orthodox church ringing loud, telling the 
people that the national sin had been 
removed, that the day of deliverance was 
at hand, and he recalled with a sense of 
triumph—perhaps not unmingled with 
some bitterness, for the old man was very 
human—that every stroke was one of 
condemnation for the members of that 
church, as of victory for himself. 

He had, some twenty years before, 
helped a closely pursued negro to escape, 
and had driven him on Sunday over the 
State line, and as far on the road to 
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Canada as he could. Every clanging 
note recalled how the church members 
had arraigned him—not for breaking the 
Jaw of the land, in resisting the “ Fugitive 
Slave Act,” but—oh, pitiful meanness—for 
“breaking the Sabbath in riding on the 
Lord's day,” und had expelled him from 
their community.* 

And now the bells were ringing blithely 
the story of the rise of the nation, and u 
ewect sense of victory, so dear to these 
who have long toiled, fell upon him. It 
seemed to have taken off the burden of 
years from his shoulders, and he was 
young again, rejoicing in his new strength. 
It was no lenger a “Nune Dimittis” to 
which his thoughts tended, it was a 
“ Gloria in Excelsis,” a “ Laus Deo,” like 
that which his friend Whittier breathed 
soon after: 

“Did we d 
In our azony of prayer, 

Avis for more than He has done ? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 

Streteled as now beneath the sun ? 


aro, 


“Ring end swing, 
Bells of joy 1 On morning's wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God!" 


But it was designed that the old man's 
cup should be filled to overflowing. A 
letter was received at the farm next 
morning, addressed to John Burnett, Esq. 
—something remarkable, for no one within 
memory could recall Grandfather Burnett 
under such a title. 

Nor were the contents less surprising 
than the address. It bore from the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts a message, which 
cost the old man and Stephen Burnett 
many an anxious hour, before it was 
submitted to the party most interested. 
The letter offered Ben Burnett a commis- 
sion as captain in a regiment of coloured 
troops, which the Governor of the neigh- 
bouring State was about to raise. It 
pointed out that it was the aim of the 
Governor to have these troops commanded 
by officers of well-tried experience, of 
good family, having been well-groundcd 
in anti-slavery ideas, and being superior 
to the vulgar prejudice of colour. It also 
pointed out that the recent acts of the 
Southern Congress made it especially 
dangerous to accept the commission, inas- 
much as white officers would be treated 
as inciting a servile insurrection, and 
* A fact.— William Todd, who served in the 3rd New 
Hampshire Volunteers during the Civil War, writes to 
the anthor as ‘follows : “My father, Henry Todd, lived 
at Orford, N.H., and wasan agent of the ‘ Underground 
Railroad.” One Saturday night in 1852, a runaway 
slave came to our honee with « letter from Parker 
Pillsbury of Concord, N.H., asking him to help this 
runaway on his journey to theland of freedom—Ca.uda. 
The son of Ham was given a bel for the night in the 
barn at his own request, as he himrelf said that. he 
stood a better chance of escape there than if he was in 
the house, in case his pursuers appeared. The next 
morning before light, the large farm waggon was 
brought out, hay and blankets in abundance put in, a 
pair of horses attached, a generous basket of food added, 
and, just as the mys of the morning sun made thar 
Appearance, the team started. Father drove all day 
towards Canada, and after dark the black man wes 
turned over to another agent of the ‘Underground 
Railroad.” Father arrived home about dark Monday 
night, and made no secret of what he had done. Jn a 
few days he was visited by some of the members of the 
Congregational Church to which he belonged, and asked 
in relation to the matter, Father told them he har 
assisted a coloured man to gain his liberty. A church 
meeting was called; charges were preferred agaiust 
him, and he was expelled by a unanimous vote, for 
‘breaking the Sabbath.” 
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tried by court-martial, if captured, with 
the penalty of death on conviction. 

It is due to the South to add that no 
instance is recalled of this threat having 
been carried out. 

For the last reason, the Governor had 
left the parents to make the offer at their 
discretion. 

Whatever of hesitation filled the minds 
of his parents, Ben had none whatever. 
He insisted on aceepting the ofier, and so 
wrote to Governor Andrew. The for- 
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mality of discharge from his old regiment 
was necessary, but it was soon obtained. 
Grandfather Burnett now felt as if he 
wanted to worship the young soldier. It 
had been his aim to see the coloured 
people given a chance, and he had often 
combated the arguments of those who 
said that negroes could not fight. No 
Englishman could be at a loss for proof 
to the contrary, and now his ideas had 
again been vindicated. He was prouder 
then ever of the sterling courage of the 


boy he had reared, and of the nation, too, 
which had at last come to a full realisa- 
tion of its strength and its opportunities. 
At a bound the country had risen to the 
grandeur of the awful struggle to which 
it was committed ; at last ’twould 


“,.. be felt from pole to pole, 
Without a need of proclamation : 

Earth's biggest country’s aot her soul. 
And risen up Earth's greatest nation 1” 


(To be continued.) 
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£ dined an hour after the train left. 

In the dining-car were several new- 

comers, among others two negroes whom 
Caterna began to speak of as darkies. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


During dinner, at which all my numbers 
were present—I have twelve now, and I 
do not suppose I shall go beyond that—I 
noticed that Major Noltitz continued to 


“In the very centre of Tamerlane's capital.” 


None of these travellers, Popof told me, 
weuld cross the Russo-Chinese frontier, 
20. that they interested me little or not at 
all. 


keep his eye on his lordship Faruskiar. 
Had he begun to suspect him? Was it 
of any importance in his opinion that this 
Mongol seemed to know, without appear- 


ing to do so, the three second-class 
travellers, who were also Mongols? Was 
his imagination working with the same 
activity as mine, and was he taking seri- 
ously what was only a joke on my part ? 
That I, a man of letters, a chronicler in 
search of scenes and incidents, should 
be pleased to see in this personage a rival 
of the famous Ki Tsang, or Ki Tsang him- 
self, could be understood ; but that he, a 
serfous man, a doctor in the Russian army, 
should abandon himself to such specula- 
tions no one would believe. Never mind 
now, we shall have something more to 
say about it by-and-by. 

As for me, I had soon forgotten all 
about the Mongol for the man in the 
ease. Tired as I am after that long run 
through Samarkand, if I get a chance to 
visit him to-night, I will. 

Dinner being over, we all begin to 
make ourselves comfortable for the night, 
with the intention of sleeping till we 
reach Tachkend. 

The distance from Samarkand to Tach- 
kend is three hundred kilometres. The 
train will not get in there before seven 
o'clock in the morning. It will stop three 
times at small stations for water and 
fuel—circumstances favourable to the 
success of my project. I add that the 
night is dark, the sky overcast, no moon, 
no stars. It threatens rain; the wind is 
freshening. It is no time for walking on 
platforms, and nobody walks there. It is 
important to choose the moment when 
Popof is sound asleep. 

It is not necessary for the interview to 
be a long one. That the gallant fellow 
should be reassured—that is the essential 
point—and he will be, as soon as I have 
made his acquaintance. A little informa- 
tion concerning him, concerning Made- 
moiselle Zinca Klork, whence he comes, 
why he is going to Pekin, why he chose 
such a mode of transport, his provisions 
for the journey, how he gets into the case, 
his age, his trade, his birthplace, what he 
has done in the past, what he hopes to do 
in the future, etc., etc., and I have done 
all that a conscientious reporter can do. 
That is what I want to know; that is 
what I will ask him. It is not so very 
much. 

And in the first place let us wait until 
the car is asleep. That will not be long, 


for my companions are more or less 
fatigued by the hours they have spent in 
Samarkand. The beds were ready im- 
mediately after dinner. A few of the 
peemene tried a smoke on the platform, 
ut the gusts drove them in very quickly. 
They have all taken up their places under 
the curtained lamps, and towards _half- 
past ten the respiration of some, and the 
snoring of others, are blended with the 
continued grinding of the train on the 
steel rails. 

I remained outside last of all, and 
Popof exchanged a few words with me. 

“Weshall not be disturbed to-night,” 
he said to me, “and I would advise you 
to make the most of it. To-morrow 
night we shall be running through the 
defiles of the Pamir, and we shall not 
travel so quietly, I am afraid.” 

“Thanks, Popof; I will take your advice, 
and sleep like a marmot.” 

Popof wished me good-night and went 
into his cabin. 

I saw no use in going back into the 
car, and remained on the platform. It 
was impossible to see anything either to 
the left or right of the line. The oasis of 
Samarkand had already been passed, and 
the rails were now laid across a long 
horizontal plain. Many hours would 
elapse before the train reached the Syr 
Daria, over which the line passes by. a 
bridge like that over the Amou Daria, 
but of less importance. 

It was about half-past eleven when I 
decided to open the door of the van, 
which I shut behind me. 

I knew that the young Roumanian was 
not always shut up in his box, and the 
fancy might just have taken him to 
stretch his limbs by walking from one end 
to the other of the van. 

The darkness is complete. No pencil of 
light filters through the holes of the case. 
That seems all the better for me. It is 
as well that my No. 11 should not be 
surprised by too sudden an apparition. 
He is doubtless asleep. I will give two 
little knocks on the panel—I will awake 
him, and we will explain matters before 
he can move. 

I feel as I go. My hand touches the 
case; I place my ear against the panel 
and [ listen. 

There is not a stir, not a breath! Is 
my man not here? Has he got away ? 
Has he slipped out at one of the stations 
without my seeing him? Has my news 
gone with him? Really, I am most 
uneasy ; I listen attentively. 

No! He has not gone. He is in the 
case. I hear distinctly his regular and 
prolonged respiration. He sleeps. He 
sleeps the sleep of the innocent to which 
he has no right, for he ought to sleep the 
sleep of the swindler of the Grand Trans- 
asiatic. 

I am just going to knock when the 
locomotive’s whistle emits its strident 
crow, as we pass through a station. But 
the train is not going to stop, I know, 
and I wait until the whistling has ceased. 

I then give a gentle knock on the 
panel. 

There is no reply. 

However, the sound of breathing 
so marked as before. 

I knock more loudly. 

This time it is followed by an in- 
voluntary movement of surprise and 
fright. 


not 
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“ Open, open!” I say in Russian. 

There is no reply. 

“Open!” I say again. “It is a friend 
who speaks. You have nothing to fear.” 

If the panel is not lowered as I had 
popes there is the crack of a match being 
lighted, and a feeble light appears in the 
case. 

I look at the prisoner through the holes 
in the side. 

There is a look of alarm on his face ; 
his eyes are haggard. He does not know 
whether he is asleep or awake. 

“Open, my friend,’ I say, * open and 
have confidence. I have discovered your 
secret. I shall say nothing abcut it. On 
the other hand, I may be of use to you.” 
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“ Asleep.” 

My new friend takes my hands, he 
clasps them. I feel that he seeks a 
support. He understands he can depend 
on me, And he murmurs— 

“ Do not betray me—do not betray me.” 

“Betray you, my boy ? Did not the 
French newspapers sympathise with that 
little Austrian tailr, with those two 
Spanish sweethearts, who sent themselves 
by train in the way you are doing ? Were 
not subscriptions opened in their favour 
And can you believe that I, a journal- 
ist "—— 

“You are a journalist?” 

“Claudius Bombarnac, special corre- 
spondent of the ‘T'wenticth Century.’ ” 


The Mosque of Gour Emir. 


The poor man looks more at ease, 
although he does not move. 

“You are a Roumanian, I think,’ I 
add, “and I am a Frenchman.” 

“Frenchman? You are a French- 
man?” 

And this reply was given in my own 
language with a foreign accent. 

One more bond between us. 

The panel slipped along its groove, and 
by the light of a little lamp I can examine 
amy No. 11, to whom I shall be able to 
give a less arithmetical designation. 

“No one can see us, nor hear us?" he 
asked in a half-stifled voice. 

“No one.” 

“The guard?” 


“A French journal ’’"—— 

“Yes, I tell you.” 

“And you are going to Pekin?” 

“Through to Pekin.” 

“Ah! Monsieur Bombarnac, Providence 
has sent you on to my road.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Kinko.” 

“Kinko? Excellent name! 

“ Excellent 2" 

“For my articles! You are a Rou- 
manian, are you not ?” 

“ Roumanian of Bucharest.” 

“ But you have lived in France?” 

“Four years in Paris, where I was ap- 
prentice to an upholsterer in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine.” 
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“ And you went back to Bucharest ?”" 

“Yes, to work at my trade there until 
the day came when it was impossible for 
me to resist the desire to leave "—— 

“To leave? Why?” 

“To marry!" 

“To marry— Mademoiselle Zinca”*—— 

“ Zinca?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle Zinea Klork, Ave- 
nue Cha-Coua, Pekin, China!" 

“You know ?” 

“Certainly. The address is on the 
box.” 

“ True.” 

“ As to Mademoiselle Zinca Klork "—— 

“She is a young Roumanian. I knew 
her in Paris, where she was learning tho 
trade of a milliner. Oh! charming ’’—— 

“Tam sure of it. You need not dwell 
on that.” 

“She also returned to Bucharest, until 
she was invited to take the management 
of a dressmaker'’s at Pekin. We loved, 
monsieur; she went—and we were sepa- 
rated for a year. Three weeks ago she 
wrote to me. She was getting on over 


there. If I could go out to her, I would 
«do well. We should get married without 
delay. She had saved something. I 


would soon earn as much as she had. 
And here Iam on the road—in my turn 
—-for China.” 

“Tn this box?" 

“What would you have, Monsieur 
Bombarnac ?”? asked Kinko, reddening. 
“I had only money enough to buy & 
packing-case, a few provisions, and get 
royself sent off by an obliging friend. It 
costs a thousand francs to go from Tiflis 
to Pekin. But as soon as I have gained 
them, the company will be repaid, I assure 

ou.” 
% “TI believe you, Kiako, I believe you. 
And on your arrival at Pekin?” 

“Zinca has been informed. The box 
will be taken to Avenue Cha-Coua, and 
she -—— 

“ Will pay the carriage ?'"" 

“Yes.” 

“ And with pleasure, I will answer for 
it.” 

“You may be sure of it, for we love 
each other so much.” 

“ And besides, Kinko, what would one 
not do for a sweetheart who consents to 
shut himself up in a box for a fortnight, 
and arrives labelled ‘Glass,’ ‘ Fragile,’ 
‘ Beware of damp’ "’—— 

“Ah, you are making fun of a poor 
fellow.” 

“ Not at all; and yon may rest assured 
I will neglect nothing which will enable 
you to arrive dry and in one piece at 
Mademoiselle Zinca Klork’s—in short, in 
.& perfect state of preservation !"” 

“Again I thank you,” said Kinko, 
pressing my hands. “ Believe me, you 


will not find me ungrateful.” 
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“Ah! friend Kinko, I shall be paid, and 
more than paid!” 

“ And how?” 

“ By relating, as soon as I can do so 
without danger to you, the particulars of 
your journey from Tiflis to Pekin. Think 
now—what a heading for a column! 


‘A LOVER IN A BOX! 
ZINCA AND KINKO!! 
1500 Leacues THrovcH CENTRAL ASIA 
in A Luagace Van!!!'" 


The young Roumanian could not help 
smiling. 

“You need not be in too inuch of a 
hurry !” he said. 

“ Never fear! Prudence and discretion, 
as they say at the matrimonial agencies.” 

‘Lhen I went to the door of the van to 
see that we were in no danger of surprise, 
and then the conversation was resumed. 

Naturally Kinko asked me how I had 
discovered his secret. I told him all that 
had passed on the steamer during the 
voyage across the Caspian. His breathing 
had betrayed him. The idea that ut first 
I took him for a wild beast seemed to 
amuse him. A wild beast! A faithful 
poodle, rather! Then with a sneeze he 
went up the aniinal scale to human rank. 

“But,” said he to me, lowering his 
voice, “two nights ago I thought all was 
lost. The van was closed. I had just 
lighted my little lamp, and had begun my 
supper, when a knock came against the 
panel "—— 

“J did that, Kinko, I did that. And that 
night we should have become acquainted 
if the train had not run into a drome- 
dary.” 

“It was you! I breathe again!” said 
Kinko. “In what dreams I have lived! 
It was known that some one was hidden 
in this box. I saw myself discovered, 
handed over to the police, taken to prison 
at Merv or Bokhara, and my little Zinca 
waiting for me in vain; and never should 
I see her again unless I resumed the 
journey on foot. Well, I would have 
resumed—yes, I would.” 

And he said it with such an air of reso- 
lution, that it was impossible not to see 
that the young Roumanian had unusual 
spirit. 

“Brave Kinko!" I answered. “I am 
awfully sorry to have caused you such 
apprehensions. Now you are at ease 
again, and I fancy your chances have 
improved now we have made friends.” 

I then asked Kinko to show me how he 
managed in his box. 

Nothing could be simpler or better 
arranged. At the bottom was a seat, on 
which he sat, with the necessary space for 
him to stretch his legs when he placed 
them obliquely ; under the seat, shut in 
by a lid, were a few provisions, and table 
utensils reduced to a simple pocket-knife 


and metal mug; an overcoat and a rug 
hung from a nail, and the little lamp he 
used at night-time was hooked on to one 
of the walls. 

‘The sliding panel allowed the prisoner 
to leave his prison occasionally. But 
if the case had been placed among other 
packages, if the porters had not deposited 
it with the precautions due to its fragility, 
he would not have been able to work the 
panel, and would have had to make a 
friend somehow before the end of the 
journey. Fortunately for him he had 
been saved this risk. He told me that 
every night he had taken a walk either in 
the van or else on the statiun platform 
where the train had stopped. 

“T know that, Kinko. That was at 
Bokhara. I saw you!" 

“You saw me?” 

“Yes, and I thought you were trying 
to get away. But if I saw you, it was 
because I knew of your presence in the 
van, and I was there watching you, no 
one else having an idea of spying on you. 
Nevertheless, it was dangerous; do not do 
it again; let me replenish your larder 
when I get an opportunity.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur Bombarnac, 
thank you! I do not believe I am in 
danger of being discovered, unless at the 
Chinese frontier—or rather at Kachgar.” 

“And why ?” 

“The custom house is very keen on 
goods going into China. I am afraid they 
will come round the packages, and that 
my box "’—— 

“In fact, Kinko,” I replied, “there are 
a few difficult hours for you.” 

“If they find me out?” 

“T shall be there, and I willdo all I can 
to prevent anything unpleasant happen- 
ing.” 

“Ah!” Monsieur Bombarnac!" ex- 
claimed Kinko in @ burst of gratitude. 
* How can I repay you?” 

“Very easily, Kinko.” 

“ And in what way ?” 

“Ask me to your marriage with the 
lovely Zinca.” 

“Twill! And Zinca will embrace you.” 

We exchanged a last grip of the hand ; 
and, really, I think there were tears in 
the poor fellow’s eyes when I left him. 
He put out his lamp, he pushed back tho 
panel, then through the case I heard one 
more “ thanks” and an “au revoir.” 

I came out of the van, I shut the door, 
I assured myself that Popof was still 
asleep. In a few minutes, alter a breath 
or so of the night air, I go in to my place 
near Major Noltitz. 

And before I close my eyes, my last 
thought is that, thanks to the appearance 
of the episodic Kinko, the journey of their 
energetic “ Special” will not be displeas- 
ing to my readers. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 
By Pau Buake, 
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Author of “School and the World," “The fwo Chums,” “ Sigurd the Viking," ete. 


A [ge pretty busy that evening hunting 

up everything that I thought might 
be useful to Jack during his sojourn on 
Buck’s. ‘The island, was a charming, 
romantic, jolly place in which to idle 
away an afternoon, with a couple of fellows 
to keep you company and a book to read, 
but I did not like to think of Jack’s being 
there alone all night, when the creeping 
shadows seem to conceal an_ invisible 
presence, and the charm of the day gives 
place to the eeriness of night. I could 
only hope that Jack’s nerves were not so 
easily upset as mine; I wouldn't have 
spent a night on Buck's alone for a small 
fortune. 

After breakfast I collected my property 
together, and a nice little pile it made. 
There were an old coat, a waistcoat, a cap, 
and a few other articles of clothing; an 
old hearthrug from my room for Jack to 
sleep on; the kettle, sume tea, sugar, etc., 
and a dozen other articles. How I was 
going to carry everything I didn’t know. 

Before starting I persuaded Hannah to 
cut me areally liberal lunch, on the ground 
that I was going out for the day. I also 
helped myself to 9s many biscuits and 
such trifles as my conscience would allow 
me. As regards those articles of greater 
value which I borrowed without mention- 
ing it, my idea was to bring them all back 
when Jack had quitted the island. 

It was out of the question for me to 
carry all these things without exciting 
remark, but I did not want to take them 
in driblets and make three journeys instead 
of one. I decided finally to give up the 
idea of carrying them at all; if I went by 
road I should have to pass near Biles's 
cottage, and I did not want to meet Mr. 
Biles when I was suspiciously loaded. 

So I got an old hamper, into which with 
great effort I managed to squeeze hearth- 
rug,'clothes, and all. Then I put on my 
flannels, and looked out for a boy to carry 
the hamper to the bridge. 

My idea was to start as if for a day's 
fishing ; to pull up above Buck’s, see that 
the coast was clear, and then drop quietly 
back to the island, fastening my boat to 
the side farthest from the copse, and 
pretending to fish quietly whilst Jack 
unloaded the boat at his leisure. Then I 
could row back and leave the boat, joining 
Jack as usial by means of a rope later 
on. 

It was a simple plan and seemed a 
satisfactory one, except that it might look 
a little odd for asingle boy to take a whole 
hamper with him when he went for a 
day’s fishing. But who was likely to 
notice it, or, if he did, to interfere ? 

By good luck, as I thought, Tim was 
lounging along as I looked out of the yard 
gate. Here was the very man for my 
porter—strong, willing, cheap, and not too 
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intelligent. He would not be likely to 
make -emarks about my hamper. 

“Hi! Tim!" I shouted. 

Tim came across ata trot. I explained 
to him what I wanted, and told him to go 
on to the bridge and get Carter's smallest 
boat ready for me ; put the hamper in the 
stern, and pull up along the meadows, 
where I would join him end get in from 
the tow- path. 

I was rather pleased with this arrange- 
ment; Tim's appearance with a large 
hamper would excite no comment: he 
would be supposed to be the forerunner of 
& picnic party. No one would see me get 
into the boat, and of course Tim would be 
set ashore when I got in. 

I got my fishing-tackle out and hung a 
creel over my shoulder ; it was handy to 
conceal a few trifles, such as soap, that I 
hadn't been able to squeeze into the 
hamper. ‘hen I strolled to the meadows 
and walked along the towing-path, rod in 
hand. 

The bridge was well out of sight when 
I caught up Tim, who pulled to shore on 
seeing me. 

“ Fine day for a picnic, Master Tom,” 
said Tim, as he wiped his forehead with 
his sleeve. 

“ Yes, splendid,” I remarked. 

“How many boats will you want?” 
continued Tim, “ because Carter asked me 
how many were going, and I said I'd ask 
you and let him know, so that he might 
keep them for you.” 

This was an unexpected nuisance, but 
I could only tell Tim that I shouldn't 
want any boats in the afternoon. I was 
annoyed, for in my nervous condition I 
was afraid of every trifle; I felt as if 
everyone I met were looking at me sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ What's in your creel, sir?” 
“What have you got in the hamper?” 
Questions like these seemed to be in the 
very air. 

It was nearly ten o'clock before I was 
abreast the island. I splashed a good 
deal with my sculls to let Jack know 
that a boat was near, but I did not 
catch a glimpse of him; hearing the boat, 
he was careful probably to keep in the 
hut. So I pulled a little farther up, and 
then dropping down with the stream ran 
in amongst the rushes. 

Before long I caught sight of Jack's 
face peering out from behind a tree. I 
waved my hand and he came running 
out. 

“T thought it might be you,” he cried, 
“when IT heard the sculls, but I kept 
close till I heard you run the boat in. It's 
awfully good of you to come.” 

“ Now that I am here,’’ I said, “ don’t 
let us waste time. All's clear now, so I'll 


just help you land this hamper, and then 
I'll fish for an hour to give you time to 


get it under cover and see if you can 
suggest anything wanting, and then I'll 
paddle back and come over by the rope 
again this afternoon. Will that suit 
you?’ 

“Nothing could be better,’ replied 
Jack; “I shall be living like a prince if 
things go on like this.” 

My chief reasons for going home were 
that I didn’t want to pay for the hire of 
the boat all day, nor let it be seen too 
long lying by Buck’s; besides, I wanted to 
leave all my lunch with Jack and have 
iny usual meal at home. Hannah would 
wonder how I managed to put away all 
my lunch and then eat a two o'clock 
dinner, but she would have to get over 
her wonder. 

There was nothing in my ercel when I 
pulled in my line and put out my sculls. 
But that did not trouble me much. I 
pulled very lazily down stream, for it was 
a hot day and I had plenty of time on my 
hands. 

As I neared the bridge I looked round 
to see my course, and glancing up at the 
bridge canght sight of a face that I knew— 
that of the scamp Biles. He also saw 
me, but, annoyed as I was, I had the 
sense to row slowly on asif I had not 
seen him, calculating that he would have 
gone on his way before I should reach 
the landing-stage. 

I was destined to be disappointed : 
Biles was waiting for me. He made no 
secret of it; he came up to me and touched 
his hat. 

“Mr. Durrant, junior, I believe,” he 
said. 

“Yes; what do you want?” 

“The fact is, sir, that I thought you 
might be able to help us, sir, knowing that 
you and Jack were such friends.” 

“Jack!" I exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Yes, sir. You see that my sister-in- 
law—‘ granny,’ Jack used to call her— 
is accustomed to get her letter from 
Jack every Tuesday regular, and now 
she’s getting anxious. Perhaps, sir, he's 
written to you, seeing you were such 
friends.”* 

“No, I haven’t had a letter from him 
for a long time; I’m sorry I can't help 
you. Good morning.” 

“Might I ask, sir, if you've seen him 
by any chance lately?” 

“How can I, when I've just told you 
that I haven't had a line from him for 
weeks?’ I replied angrily. I would 
stop for no more questions, fearful lest I 
should betray myself. 

T couldn't refrain from glancing round 
a minute later, and I then saw a sight 
that still further agitated me. Biles was 
talking to Tim! 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


A STORY OF THE CANARY 


1GBy O’NerLi and the Spanish driver 
darted toward the spot from opposite 
sides, as they saw the bold climber fall; 
but both were distanced by General Ham- 
mersley, who, despite the weight of his 
sixty years, was the first to reach the 
prostrate boy. The latter was lying just 
where he had fallen, so still that he might 
have been taken for dead ; but his father, 
bending over him, could feel the faint 
beating of his heart. 

“Thank God!” said the old man fer- 
vently, * he’s alive, anyhow !"’ 

«Any bones broken?” asked Digby 
O'Neill anxiously. 

“T think not,” answered the general, 
feeling his son's limbs with a practised 
hand; “ he’s got off with some pretty bad 
bruises, I faney.”” 

In fact, Cuthbert’s fall had been broken 
not inerely by the bushes that clung to 
the face of the cliff down which he had 
fallen, but also by a huge mound of soft 
earth upon which he had providentially 
alighted; and this had in all probability 
saved his life. When he came to himself 
again, however, it was soon discovered 
that his ankle was badly sprained, and 
that his left arm and shoulder were so 
severely bruised that, although the brave 
lad kept down all signs of pain with the 
firmness of a Spartan, it was plain that 
every movement was agony to him. 

“ Don’t forget your flower, Mr. O’ Neill,” 
said he faintly, as they bore him to the 
carriage; and the remorseful Digby 
replied by muttering some enigmatical 
allusion to “ seeing the flower at Jericho’ 
—which, as he had never been there, he 
could not possibly have done. 

Young Hammersley being a general 
favourite at the hotel, his return home 
in this battered and crippled condition 
made a great stir; and Sandy M‘Laren, 
who had been watching anxiously for his 
coming, muttered with an air of indulgent 
Pity that was quite paternal: 

“T thocht hoo it wad be when I wasna 
there to luik aifter him. Puir feckless 
(silly) laddie! he’s no fit to be trustit a 
meenute by himsel’/” (i.e. with nobody 
to look after him but his father.) 


This strange chapter of accidents was 
all the more provoking, inasmuch as Mr. 
Cameron had that very day received the 
expected permission to take our four 
boys along with him to the African 
coast in the steamer fitted ont for the 
survey. But it came just in time to be 
utterly useless, for three out of the four 
were confined to their rooms, and no one 
could have ventured to suggest to Sandy 
M‘Laren, without imminent risk of a 
black eye, that he should leave his foster- 
brother for a single day while the latter 
was ill and suffering. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Cuth- 
bert, manfully choking down his dis- 
appointment; “Mr. Cameron will have 
to go alone, and I'm sure I hope he'll 

“soy his trip.” 
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“It may be weel for ye that ye canna 
go wi’ him, Maister Cuthbert,” rejoined 
M‘Laren, so solemnly that Cuthbert, weak 
and shaken as he was, felt awed in spite 
of himself; * for it’s sair on my mind that 
yon voyage will no end weel, either for 
Maister Cameron or thae ither folk!” 

The apprehension at which honest 
Sandy hinted so mysteriously had been 
haunting him for many days past; and in 
this anxious mood—which was probably 
heightened by the strange series of unfore- 
seen accidents that had struck down his 
comrades one by one—M‘Laren’s settled 
conviction that some great danger was im- 
pending over Mr. Cameron naturally made 
him blame himself for having kept secret 
the still unexplained and apparently inex- 
plicable apparition of Manuel Sanchez. 

“If it were a ghaist,’ he reasoned 
sagely, “the man maun be deid, and 
canna do hairm ony mair; but if it be 
yon rascal himsel’, the suner he's grippit 
the better. I ken weel, though, that if 
ye tell an Englisher there's danger before 
him, ye'll jist mak’ the fule rin straight to 
whaur the danger lies; sae I'm thinkin’ 
T'd best speak aboot it to the auld general 
—if he does laugh at me, it winna break 
my banes, onyhoo !"” 

But, so far from laughing at Sandy’s 
communication, General Hammersley 
looked very serious indeed, and, when he 
had heard all, said gravely : 

“You have all done very wrong, my 
boy, not to tell us this before; for if 
you had, we might have got this rascal 
safe in prison by this time, whereas now 
there’s no knowing where he may be. 
If Mr. Cameron hasn’t been murdered 
already, it’s no thanks to you foolish 
boys. Well, well, don’t look glum over 
it—better late than never. We'll lose no 
more time 2ow, at all events, for I'll get 
the fellow'’s photograph from Cameron, 
and have it in the hands of the police 
before I'm an hour older!” 

But here the old soldier was reckoning 
without his host; for it appeared on 
inquiry that Cameron had gone out soon 
after breakfast, and had not yet returned. 

“ Well, I shall see him at lunch, any- 
how,” thought the general. 

But lunch came and went, and no 
Cameron. Afternoon tea passed without 
bringing him; and the afternoon waned 
into evening, and the evening into night, 
and still there was no sign of the missing 
photographer. 

The brave old general—who had been 
perfectly cool under the fire of half a 
dozen practised sharpshooters—began to 
manifest a restless and fidgety excite- 
ment so utterly unlike himself that all 
his friends, not being in the secret, were 
fairly puzzled; and Sandy M-Laren, who 
was in the secret, felt (in his own expres- 
sive phrase) “ waur [worse] than Sir John 
Menteith.’’* 


® The Judas of Scottish history, who betrayed 
Wallace to the English in 1305, 
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And where was Cameron all this while ? 

It afterwards came out that he had 
gone into the town on some business of 
his own, and was on his way back when, 
by one of those strange turns of fortune 
which men think fit to call “accidents.” 
he suddenly came into collision with a 
stout man in the uniform of the English 
merchant-navy, who uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and caught him by the 
arm. 

“Well, we've run against each other 
literally as well as figuratively,” cried 
Cameron, recognising an officer of one or 
the “Castle Line” steamers, with whom 
he was well acquainted. ‘“ You're just in, 
T suppose ? 

“Yes—from Sierra Leone last. I’m 
just off to Quiney’s now to have some 
lunch—come along!"" 

Cameron did so, and, when lunch was 
over, the two sat talking so long over 
their various adventures that Cameron 
was quite startled to hear the town clocks 
chime four. 

“I've got to be off now,” said the 
officer, jumping up, “for I must be on 
board again by five. Ta-ta!”’ 

But at the door he turned—so things 
happen sometimes—and said : 

“ By the bye, I'd almost forgotten—do 
you care about native African carvings, 
and things of that sort?” 

“Don’t 1?” cried Cameron eagerly. 
“ Have you brought any with you?” 

“No, I haven’t; but I'll tell you who has 
8 man who came ashore with me, and 
who lives here, just on the other side of the 
town. He's brought back a whole lot of 
native ‘curios,’ and I fancy he wouldn't 
mind selling some of ‘em, if he could get 
a fair price. You'll find him at the Casa 
Blanca, just by the cemetery. Good-bye 
—I must bolt !”" 

Off went Cameron to the Casa Blanca 
without the loss of a moment ; but he had 
to wait nearly an hour before the Spanish 
art-connoisseur came home, and then it 
took so long to unpack the treasures,* 
make his choice among them, and settle 
their price, that it was quite dark when 
the photographer at length found himself 
fairly started on his three-mile walk 
homeward. 

It was a night in which few men would 
have cared to be abroad. Before the 
tush of the south-west wind (which was 
fast rising into a gale) black storm-clouds 
were sweeping in from the sea, and already 
the fall of a few heavy drops gave warning 
of the coming storm. Far away on the 
dark horizon, a spectral gleam of lightning 
flickered ever and anon, while the sullen 
rumble of distant thunder broke the 
sinister silence which always heralds the 
bursting of the tropical tempest. 

Cameron tramped briskly along, hoping 


© Some of these specimens are extremely cnrious. I 
brought back from the Gold Coast, a few years agn, 
some musical instruments and carved groups of 
animals, whieh, both in their carving aud painting, 
were very fair work for savages.—D.K. 
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to reach the hotel ere the storm broke; 
but he was soon brought to a standstill, 
being embarrassed (like many other men) 
by the multitude of his acquisitions. 
Having two packages in each hand, he 
had tucked the largest wood-carving— 
which was enclosed in # square, flat, 
wooden case—under his arm; but having 
twice all but let it drop, he at length 
paused to try and make some safer ar- 
rangement. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck him, 
and, pressing the treasured case against 
his back like a knapsack, he made it 
fast by knotting round his chest the stout 
cord that held it. Then, throwing his 
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long waterproof cloak over his shoulders, 
and taking the smaller parcels in his 
hands as before, he strode off again at as 
smart a pace as the darkness would 
permit. 

The streets of Las Palmas are usually 
almost deserted after nightfall, and that 
night they were lonelier than ever, the 
impending storm having driven everyone 
indoors; but as Cameron made his way 
through them, he more than once heard, 
or thought he heard, a sound which might 
indeed be only the patter of the now fast 
falling rain, but which seemed to him 
ominously like a stealthy footstep keeping 
pace with his own. 


Several times he paused and looked 
back ; but the sound instantly ceased, and 
no one was to be seen. 

“He was already all but clear of the 
town, and within a quarter of a mile of 
the hotel, when, just as he passed the 
corner of @ dark, narrow lane that led 
down to the beach, the pursuing step was 
again heard close behind him, this time 
too plainly to be mistaken—there was a 
steely glitter amid the blackness—a blow 
like the fall of a sledge-hammer struck 
him full between the shoulders—and down 
he went upon his face on the earth, with- 
out a cry! 

(Tobe continued.) 
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T[\> anyone who has knocked about the 
world a bit as I have, coincidences in 
the ordinary sense of the term, meeting 
people in unexpected places and so forth, 
are common enough. When such things 
happen, we are usually moved to exclaim 
that the earth is very small after all, or to 
give utterance to some equally profound and 
novel remark ; but I doubt if we should find 
anything so very extraordinary about it if 
we could put it down in the form of a sum, 
reckoning in the whole number of our ac- 
quaintance, and calculating the mathemati- 
cal probabilities or chances of our running 
across them at any given time or spot. 

Many such coincidences have occurred 
within my experience ; but none more curious 
than one which befell me a few months 
since. Thirteen years ago I made a voyage 
from the Argentine Republic to England in 
company with a gentleman and his wife with 
whom I had been staying during part of my 
sojourn in that country. They put up at 
the Grand Hotel in London, and I dined 
with them there a week after our arrival. A 
month or two later they went out to reside in 
India, and I saw no more of them ; we corre- 
sponded for a year or so, and then our com- 
munication ceased—as, alas! it is the nature 
of friendly intercourse at a distance of half 
the world to do. In March last I was sum- 
moned to town to see a paticnt of mine who 
was staying at the Grand Hotel ; and I made 
the observation to him incidentally that I 
had never been inside the building but once 
before, the night when I had dined with the 
friends in question. But as I was going out 
through the hall, having taken leave of my 
patient, somebody in the throng of people 
literally yelled “Stradling!" and gripped 
me by the shoulder. It was the same man, 
just arrived with his wife from Calcutta! 

However, there's nothing snaky about that. 
I am going to tell you of three funny little 
coincidences in which these creatures have 
been directly or indirectly involved. 

When I was sailing as surgeon in the 
Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company’s service, 
I used to bring home a cabin-full of ser- 
pents on most of the return voyages—it 
makes my mouth water to think of the 
chances I enjoyed in those days! But when 
I had distributed these in various quarters — 
some to our Zoo here, some to different Con- 
tinental Gardens, most-to my father’s small 

menagerie—it commonly happened that I 
found myself unable to do violence to my 
feclings by parting with sundry of them; 
and so it came about that I not unfre- 
quently started off to sea again with a goodly 


THREE SNAKY COINCIDENCES. 
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number of tenants in my snake cages, 
which were supposed to be empty outward- 
bound. On one such oocasion I was cram- 
ming a mocassin snake who had sulkily re- 
fused all food since it had been in my 
possession. We were lying off Lisbon at 
the time, revelling in the peaceful protection 
of the River Tagus after a very rough-and- 
tumble passage across the Bay of Biscay. 

Ihave told you all about ‘ cramming” 
snakes that won't eat before ; but did I ever 
mention that they are subject to sea-sickness 
like the rest of us? Not quite like us, 
perhaps ; but at any rate I have known them 
to be so incommoded by the rolling of the 
ship in bad weather, sliding to and fro on the 
floors of their boxes, as to be very “ indis- 
posed " indeed. 

I was squatting on the edge of my bunk in 
my cabin, with the mocassin held by the 
neck in my left hand, and my feet resting on 
a camp-stool which formed part of the cabin 
furniture, so that I might restrain his 
struggles by grasping his body between my 
knees, when my black servant, who was 
standing by with the plate of meat, suddenly 
cried out, “ Oh, sir, look at the stool—it’s the 
same as the snake!" 

I couldn't make out what on earth he 
meant at first; and then it rushed upon me 
with as much astonishment as it had caused 
him. The coloration and intricate pattern 
of the reptile’s skin were absolutely identical, 
spot for spot, with those of the carpet cover- 
ing of the camp-stool. I don’t know when 
I have been so positively startled as I was at 
the moment of making this discovery, 
trifling as it sounds—I thought I must be 
dreaming. I showed the creature in confi- 
dence to many of those on board (most of the 
ship’s company were generally taken into 
“ confidence ”’ as regards my snakes before the 
end of the voyage), and they were all smitten 
by the coincidence at once. If the cabin 
furniture of the Royal Mail steamers be still 
the same as it was at the period of which I 
write—nearly twenty years ago—some of you 
who read this may possibly have an oppor- 
tunity of verifying this comparison. I don't 
suppose, though, that you will find any mo- 
cassin snakes on board ; nor, indeed, is that 
reptile (Tropidonotus fasciatus—a near rela- 
tive of our common grass-snake) met with in 
any country to which the steamers of the 
Royal Mail line go. This particular speci- 
men was born in the Lezdon Zoological 
Gardens. 

Now for coincidence No.2. I was “ per- 
sonally conducting ” the members of a Natu- 
ral History Society around the Zoo one hot 


summer afternoon, stopping in front of the 
cages here and there to give a little disqui- 
sition on such of the animals therein as 
might present points of popular interest. 
In the Reptile House I found this proceeding 
so warm, owing to the crowd around, that 
I took off my hat as I went along. Lean- 
ing over the rail which serves as a barrier 
to prevent visitors from pressing too closely 
towards the glass fronts of the serpents’ dens. 
I stood for some few minutes talking about 
the, rattlesnakes, my audience stretching 
eagerly forward to catch the sound of the 
rattling as the keeper stirred the creatures 
up with a long crook through the dcor at the 
back of the case. And when we moved on, 
and I was about to replace my hat on my 
head, I found a snake in it! Not a live one 
certainly, nor a dead one either, for the mat- 
ter of that; buta pretty little gold brcoc) in 
the form of a ruby-eyed serpent unknown to 
science, which had been unwittingly dropped 
by a lady as she bent across the rail. 

No. 3 occurred in a second-class car- 
riage on the Great Western Railway. It 
happened a good many years ago. I was 
going down to Reading from Iaddington, 
and I had with me a couple of Egyptian 
cobras in a regular travelling-case, fitted 
with strong shatters sliding over the glass, 
and so constructed (as every box for the con- 
veyance of snakes ought to be) that nothing 
short of such a smash as would have killed 
the inmates themselves could have pro- 
vided a way of escape. There was plenty 
of room, so I put the case on the seat be- 
side me, leant my arm upon it, and fell 
asleep—as is my wonton a railway journey. 

“ Coming to” when about half the dis- 
tance was done, I gradually awoke to the 
perception that the topic of conversation 
among the other four or five occupants of 
the carriage related to the manners and 
customs of the cobra di capello. Dismayed 
at this, I naturally inferred that they had 
discovered somehow or other the nature of 
the two fellow-travellers in the box which 
served me as asubstitute for a pillow. But 
how could this have been effected? The 
slides were undisturbed and the case intact. 
Listening with all my ears while preserving 
the semblance of sleep—a faculty derived 
from the experience of my life amongst In- 
dians out West—I soon gleaned that the 
theme was a curiously carved walking-stick 
carried by a gentleman present, whereon 
were depicted two cobras, entwined round 
a staff. I joined in the conversation, and 
presently produced my living evidence in 
support of my observations on the subject. 


wave already (B.O.P.,” January 16, 

1892) described how my friend Harry A. 
performed an involuntary dive in the jaws 
of an alligator (Gavialis Gangeticus) ; and I 
now propose to relate how I once narrowly 
escaped a similar experience in the jaws of 
@ mugger (Crocodilus palustris). 

Many years ago I was on a visit to my 
dear old friend Mr. Nicholson, to whom I 
have before alluded in the “B.O.P.” of 
April 9, 1892. He was at this time living 
in the Mirzapore disirict, N.W.P., and 
was manager of an estate under the Court 
of Wards. This is an excellent institution, 
when properly administered, and has saved 
many an ancient family from ruin. When 
an Indian nobleman or gentleman dies 
leaving heirs who are under age, the 
Government of India has power under 
certain circumstances to assume the 
guardianship of the heirs and the manage- 
ment of their estates. From the moment 
this is done, no decree which may have been 
obtained against the deceased or his estate 
can be executed, and the property cannot be 
attached orsold. There are other beneficial 
powers vested in the Government, into 
which I need not enter; but the result is 
that the minors are carefully looked after, 
and receive such an education and training 
as will make them fit for the management 
of their estates when they come of age, 
while the property itself is saved from a host 
of rapacious creditors, and is carefully 
managed so as greatly to increase its value. 

As an example of the benefits which accrue 
{rom this paternal system of government, I 
mnay give one case which came within my 
own knowledge. 

A native nobleman died, leaving vast 
estates; but being of a generous and un- 
suspecting disposition, he had fallen under 
the influence of unscrupulots men, who 
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A MAN-EATING CROCODILE. 


By T. M. Francis, 
Author of “ A Stab in the Dark,” etc. 


plundered him right and left. On his death 
it was found that the property was heavily 
encumbered, and swarms of c-editors had 
obtained decrees, under which the whole 
estate would have been swallowed up had 
not the Government stepped in and (after 
a desperate but happily unsuccessful re- 
sistance) placed the two little sons of the 
dead nobleman under the guardianship of 
the Court of Wards. At this time the claims 
against the estate amounted to a vast sum 
savout 750,0001.) and the property was fast 

lling into ruin. By the time the minors 
came of age and were placed in possession of 
their estates, every just claim had been paid 
off, the rent-roll of the estates amounted to 
about 150,000/. per annum, a surplus of 
some 280,000/. had been invested in Govern- 
ment securities, a splendid mansion had 
been built and magnificently furnished, and 
the gardens, conservatories, stables, and 
coach-houses were in as good order, and as 
well stocked, as any English nobleman could 
desire. The two young wards had also 
received a thoroughly good education, not 
only in book-learning, but in manly exercises 
such as riding, driving, shooting, racquets, 
etc., and were in every way competent not 
only to enjoy life, but to superintend the 
management of their estates with intelligence 
and a thorough mastery of all necessary 
details. 

“But what has this to do with a man- 
eating crocodile ?’’ True, gentle reader ; so 
I will go ahead without further wandering 
from my subject. 

The estate of which Mr. Nicholson was 
manager possessed some splendid jungles, 
abounding in all sorts of game, from tigers 
to partridges. A large staff of bunrukwas 
or foresters was kept up, and the jungles 
were strictly preserved, so that anyone who 
was fortunate enough to obtain permission 
was sure of good shooting. You can imagine 
my joy when Mr. Nicholson told me that he 
had arranged to go out into camp for a 
fortnight, and would take me with him! 

Our party consisted of only three persons 
—Nr. Nicholson, his son, and myself. We 
travelled to Chunar by train, and then, 
mounting an elephant, struck off across 
country, and through a pass between ranges 
of hills to our shooting-ground. We found 
our tents pitched in a most picturesque spot, 
near a stream which flowed down from the 
hills to join the Ganges. On three sides of 
our camp were the jungles, so close that 
when the noise and bustle of our arrival had 
died away, we could from time to time hear 
the calls of peacocks, jungle-fowl, and 
chickore or partridges; and in the dead of 
night, when everything else was still, we 
now and then heard a_ stentorian 
“MI—A—OW!” as of some gigantic tom- 
cat, which told us that a tiger was on the 
prowl, and was calling to his mate. 

I slept but little the first night in camp, 
and was up and equipped for action long 
before the first streak of dawn. My 
“battery” consisted simply of what would 
now be considered a very old-fashioned 
12-bore pintire DB gun; but it was my 
first breechloader, and was very precious in 
my eyes. I had a large assortment of car- 
tridges, the contents of which ranged from 
snipe-shot to shells, and a formidable 
hunting-knife completed my equipment. 

I pass over, for the present, all other 
memories of that fortnight’s shooting, and 
will go straight to my crocodile. After a 
hard morning’s work in the jungles, I 
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thought that a “header” would be a nice 
preparation for breakfast, so I took a towel 
and strolled down a slope to thestream. At 
one part of it there was a charming deep 
pool, some twenty yards across. Near the 
middle of this, a rock rose to within some 
six inches of the surface ; but all the rest of 
the pool was dark clear water, evidently of 
considerable depth. The stump of a tree 
sloped out over the pool, and I selected this 
as the best point fora dive. I undressed, 
walked up the sloping stump, and was just 
going to take what would probably have been 
my last “header,” when my attention was 
attracted by a little gwala (cowherd) boy, 
who came tearing up the bank on the other 
side of the stream, screaming and gisticu- 
lating wildly. This urchin was almost as 
lightly clad as I was—a string round his 
waist and a wisp of cotton rag about half 
the size of a pocket-handkerchief forming his 
entire costume. He was ina state of wild 
terror and excitement, and leaped about, 
screaming in some outlandish dialect. The 
only word which I could make out was 
Ndkoo! ndkoo!"’ repeated at frequent 
intervals. 

What on earth could the boy mean by 
calling out “ Nosey””? My nasal organ is not 
exactly a “ thing of beauty ;” but it was clear 
that, so far from meaning to chaff me in any 
way, the boy was in real terror, and was 
trying to warn me of somedanger. What on 
earth could it be ?—and the next moment 
my perplexities were solved in a most sudden 
and terrible manner. Within a yard of the 
spot into which I should have plunged in 
my “header” there came a great eddy and 
swirl from the depths of the pool, and up rose 
the plate-armoured back and hideous snout 
of a huge mugger ! 

I speedily came to the conclusion that a 
“header” at that particular time and place 
would not be good for my health. Making a 
hasty sign to the boy, I lay down on the 
tree-stump and worked my way, feet foremost, 
to the shore. Looking back, I saw that the 
sharp little boy had understood my sign, and 
had imitated me by throwing himself flat on 
the bank, while the crocodile was leisurely 
crawling on to the rock which I have already 
mentioned. C 

I did not stop to make any toilet, but 
rushed back to camp just as I was—snatchel 
up my gun, slipped in a brace of shell-car- 
tridges, and tore back to the stream as hard 
as ever I could tear! On arrival at the 
bank, I found my friend the mugger well up 
on the rock, enjoying the warm rays of the 
sun, and basking in a state of blissful con- 
tent. Judging from appearances, this must 
have been a favourite haunt of his. 

Crawling up to the edge of the bank, I lay 
still (though in an agony of suppressed ex- 
citement) until the crocodile raised his left 
fore-leg in the act of moving 4 step for- 
ward. This exposed the comparatively soft 
skin behind his shoulder, and, hastily level- 
ling my gun, I pulled the trigger. ‘The sharp 
report was followed by a muftled explosion 
as the shell burst—and ¢his was instantly 
followed by a hoarse bellow of rage and 
agony, as the wounded monster piunged 
heavily forward, lashing the water into foam 
in his dying struggles. 

A tremendous splashing—a huge whirling 
eddy—and the pool was once more still and 
quiet, only alittle bloodstained foam remain- 
ing to mark the spot where the crocodile had 
disappeared. 

By this time I was surrounded by a throng 


of excited natives from 
the camp, jabbering and 
shouting as if all Bedlam 
had broken loose. Two or 
three of them wanted to 
dive for the crocodile’s 
body, but I peremptorily 
forbade this, lest he should 
still have sufficient life 
left to give a last bite. In 
a few minutes all doubt 
was at an end, for the 
earcass of the crocodile 
slowly rose from the 
bottom and floated belly 
upwards down the stream. A rope 
was thrown round one of his fore-legs, 
and he was towed to shore, With 
some difficulty, and amid a perfect 
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Babel of shouts and yells, the 
huge body (it was considerably 
over twenty feet in length) was 
dragged up the ba Here I 
was joined by Mr. Nicholson 
and his son, who had gone 
‘prospecting’? to a distant 
jungle, and had only just returned to camp. 
The old gentleman pronounced it to be one 
of the largest muggers he had seen, and 
congratulated me on my shot. 

I made a hasty toilet, and we sat down 
to breakfast, all three of us having the prover- 
bial hunter's appetite. After our hunger had 
been appeased, Mr. Nicholson lighted his 
cherished dhudeen, and we went to where 
the dead crocodile had been placed under 
the shade of a tree. Young Nicholson pro- 
posed that we should hold a post-mortem 
examination, and we proceeded in the first 
place to examine the death-wound. This 
gave us an object-lesson as to the terrible 
effects produced by an explosive bullet. The 
hole which it had made on entering was little 
r than that made by an ordinary bullet, 
but on cutting into the aperture, we found 
that the crocodile’s heart had been literally 
blown to pieces ! 


It ws gruesome sight, and “ garred me 
scunner,” as a Scotsman would say; s 
retired towards the tents, les 


Nicholsons to pursue their post-mortem. My 


steps were arrested by a shout of horror 
from the old gentleman; and, running back, 
I found him holding up in his gory right hand. 
a large metal anklet, such as is worn by 
native women, which he had just found in 
the crocodile’s stomach ! 

A further search, in which I assisted 
(excitement at the discovery having quite 
driven off all feelings of nausea) brought to 
light another large anklet of the same shape. 
Evidently the monster had seized and de- 
voured some unfortunate native woman, and 
these were the only remaining traces of his 
horrible meal ! 

We found on questioning the little cow- 
herd (who was of course rewarded for his 
timely warning) that he had often before 
seen the mugger, and that it had on one oeca- 
sion attacked a buffalo which he was herding, 
and had been driven off by the other buffa- 
loes, which rushed to the rescue of their 


companion. Other natives stated that 
several women and children had been carried 
off while bathing in the stream. Be that as 


it may, we had before us the ghastly evidence 
that at least one unfortunate woman had 
fallen a victim to this monster, 
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THE BOY'S OWN CALENDAR: WITH TWO METHODS OF MAKING AN ADJUSTABLE ONE. 


now come 
to the second 
calendar, in 
which _ there 
is quite a 
different ar 


and will 
quire the help 
of a fret saw 
to complete—a simple hand one will do, 
but those worked by a treadle are much 
better. Those boys who are lucky enough 
to possess a lathe can arrange it to work 
a fret saw, and I will one day describe a 
simple method of doing this, as those who 
already have a lathe do not, as a rule, want 
a separate machine for sawing. 

But now to return to the calendar. It may 
be left as a plain fret with an even surface; 
but if it be afterwards carved in low relief 
as shown on the next page, it will have a 
much better effect. 

This drawing has been reduced toa suitable 
size for printing in the “ B.O.P.,” but the 
original design measured 131 inches high 
by 94 wide, and I would recommend it being 
made that size as being most suitable for 
good effect when hung on the wall, and you 
aso then have plenty of room for large 
plain lettering and figures on the movable 
dates, easily read at a considerable distance. 

This drawing being in proportion through- 
out, you can easily enlarge it to any required 
size. 

Walnut, mahogany, or oak are suitable 
woods for this, and you will require a piece 93 
wide, 13} high by ; thick when planed up. 

You can buy wood for fret cutting built 
up of three thicknesses glued together, which 
is very strong, as, having the grain crossed, 
corners, ete., are not easily broken off. 

Having made an enlarged tracing of the 
design, draw in the construction lines, a Bc Dp, 
fig. 6, with a pencil direct on to the wood, and 
see that they are perfectly square and true, 
and then paste the tracing down, using these 
lines as a guide for position. Take care not 
to stretch the paper when putting it down, 
and when quite dry the four holes Ere 4H, 
which carry the spindles by which the dates 
are moved, can be drilled right through ; they 
suould be 4 inch diameter, and keep them 
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square with the surface of the wood. You will 
have a lot of small holes to drill to admit the 
saw, and they may as well be done at once, 
and the back trimmed off smooth from small 
splinters before commencing to cut it out 
with the saw, or it will not turn easily on the 
fret table. 

Then carefully cut it, keeping the saw ex- 
actly on the lines, and when the fret sawing 
is completely finished slightly damp the sur- 
face and scrape off all the remaining paper, 
and then commence the carving, and for 
this you will want a sharp chisel and small 
gouge; the shaded portions will show you 
how to carve it, and then finish up with glass- 
paper where needed. (See next page.) 

The openings through which the dates, etc., 
are seen must have a rabbet cut at the back 
to admit a small piece of glass—ordinary 
window-glass will do, and cut the rabbet deep 
enough to sink the glass quite level with the 
surface of wood at back. It can be fastened 
in place by a little glue, and, by the bye, I 
will give you a receipt for making a liquid 
glue that is well worth knowing, as it is 


Fig 6. 


always ready for use without heat, and will 
stick any substance together, however smooth 
the surfaces may be, such as precious stones 
to metal, etc., and so comes in useful for 
resetting stones in jewellery, and really forms 
aliquid cement of great strength. 

Get a small quantity of thoroughly good 
Scotch glue, and soak it in water until it 
swells up soft, and then place it in the glue- 
pot and warm it up, adding only just sufti- 
cient water to form a viscid paste; this is 
then to be transferred to a glass bottle simi- 
lar to those in use for vaseline, etc., which 
should have a sound cork to fit it. A little 
strong acetic acid is then poured in and the 
mixture stirred, adding more acid 9s required 
until the solution is thin enough to flow 
easily from a brush, and it is then 
ready for use. The article joined with this 
cement should be allowed to remain for 
twelve hours, and will then be found as 
firm as a rock. 

Returning now to the openings for dates, 
etc., the days of the week and the months 
being of a plain rectangular shape there will 
be no difficulty in cutting the glass to fit 
these, but the openings for date of month 
and phases of moon are more difficult, and 


I therefore suggest that you cut the top 
rabbet triangular and the lower one square, 
as shown by dotted lines in a and n (fig. 7) ; 
this arrangement docs away with any difti- 
culty in cutting the glass out of a straight 
line. 

Now procure a piece of bright-coloured 


plush or velvet—glazed paper will do instead, 
but will not look so well—cut out a circular 
piece large enough to cover the round por- 
tion of shield, and cut away the material 
where it covers the openings for dates. etc., 
and then glue the back of the wood, and place 
it on so that it fills all the spaces shown in 
solid black in the drawing, and do net use 
too much glue, or it might spread. 


While this is drying you can be making 
the discs ancp (tig. 8). These are of stout 
card or Bristol board. and may ke either 


white with black lettering or vice versa. Gilt 
figures with a black edging also look well, 
but the plain black are clearer. 

The discs are shown in the position they 
occupy. aand Rare alike in size—viz. 7 inches 
diameter; c for dates is to be 8} inches across; 


while p, which is to show the phases of the 
moon, is only 2} inches in diameter. 
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on each of these lines as a centre draw in the 
days of the week in plain letters } inch deep. 


Beginning with a,we divide the circum- 
ference into seven equal partsand lightly draw 
a line from each point to the centre, and then 


Next divide 8 for the months into twelve, 
and paint them on in the same way, and 
see that the words come centrally into the 


openings when they are mounted on the 
spindle. 

Divide c into thirty-one spaces and make 
the figures nice and bold, and at least 7 deep. 
D should have a blue ground, with the moon 
and a star or two left white or stuck on after 
being cut from silver paper. 

The spindles are made from brass wire 
about dinch in thickness, and each should 
have a knob of brass with a burred edge to 
turn it by, soldered on as at a, fig. 9.* 

The spindle is then placed in position, with 
adisc pushed on at the back and glued in 
place. To afford a grip for the glue and to 
prevent the disc turning round on the 
spindle, a small strip of tin, B, can be soldered 
on and then glued to the disc or fastened 
to it by a couple of tiny rivets, as at 
cc. 
The discs a,B, and D are placed in position 
first, and then, finaly, c is put on behind 
them; and on this account c will require a 


slightly longer spindle, but otherwise it is 
just the same as the others. 

The back may now be covered in by either 
a thin piece of wood or cardboard, kept at 
asuflicient distance from the back of the discs 
to prevent rubbing by a thin strip of card- 
board glued all round the outer edge of the 
circle. 

When quite dry your calendar is ready for 
use; and if hung against the wall by a small 
silk ribbon as a finish, it makes a pretty orna- 
ment, besides being a very useful article, and 
would find a ready sale at bazaars, etc., and, 
as you see, there is nothing difficult in its 
construction if you exercise a little care in 
enlarging the design. 


© The section of wood is shown at D, while x is the 
dive placed behind on spind e, and P {s'a front view of 
brass knob. 


[THE END.] 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


Nataral History. 


By Rev. THEopore Woon, F.E.8. 


I. Ovrpoon Work.—From a naturalist’s point of 
view, the one thing to be said in fayour of January 
is that it isn't December. We have at any rate gained 
a month, and are forr weeks nearer to spring. And 
this fact prevents us from feeling quite ax dismal as we 
otherwise should. For there are very few birds to be 
noticed, most of the winter visitors having gone still 
farther south; moths are conspicuous only by their 
absence ; the ground is generally either too har! or too 
sloppy for pupa-digging ; and to hunt for insects’ eggs 
in a keen north-easter is neither a pleasant nor a pro- 
fitable occupation, But if, dear reader, you are thinking 
of collecting beetles—and, believe me, no order of in- 
sects is more interesting, or repays one better for a 
little hard work—then let me most strongly recommend 
you to begin now. If you wait until spring or early 
summer you will find your captives simply bewildering 
in their numbers and variety; you won't have an in- 
stant to yourself; the hosts of unset specimene will 
haunt your thoughts by day and your dreams by night. 
But, by beginning with the New Year, you will have 
Plenty of time to gain litt'e experience in setting 
yon will be able to get together nice series of a lot of 
common species, which may be found, more or less 
plentifully, all the year round ; and then when May 
comes, with its brightness and its warmth, you will 
already have made a good start with your collection, 
and will be able to look after the novelties which are 
daily putting in an appearance. 

How are yon to catch beetles now? Dig for them; 
hunt them up in decaying stumps; fish for them in 
weedy ponds; search for them in moss, and the loose 
rubbish at the bottoms of haystacks. For the first of 
these motes of collecting you will need a trowel ; for 
the second, a good stout knife, and a screw-driver and 
mallet ; for the third, net with a stout iron ring. a 
bag or mosqnito-net, and o long ash handle: for the 
fourth, a good-sized canvas or brown holland bag, clos- 
ing tightly by a string round the neck. The digging 
inay be done at the roots of trees, or at the foot of close 
fences and brick walls. Remember that most of the 
beetles you turn up will be torpid, and must be care- 
fully looked for. Stumpe you must pull to pleces as 
far as the decayed wood extends. Work the fishing 
net backwards and forwards among weeds, and scurch 
the contents rery carefully. In haystack work, pull out 
a lot of the rubbish that lies between the stack and the 
ground, put it bodily into your bag, tie up the neck 
tightly, and carry it home. Do the same with moss— 
the long feathery kind that grows in woods is the best. 
‘When you want to get at the beetles, spread a news- 
paper on the table, gct your co lecting-bottle ready, 
and then stand your bag in front of the fire. After 
five minutes or 20, take out a single handful of rubbish 
and scatter it over the newspaper, and tie up the bag 
again, You will find all manner of creatures rushing 
about in a great state of excitement—beetles, spiders, 
woor-lice, centipedes, and even caterpillars. But bectlea 
mostly predominate. Having caught as many as you 
have time to set, dash them into doiling water, and 
they will be instantaneously and painlessly killed. 


II. INpoon Wonx.—Repairs. As you go through 
your collection, you will probably find that some of 
our specimens need a little patching up. A body has 
Seen knocked off here; an antenna {s wanting there; 
and perhape a wing has been broken across. If any 
such mischances have happened, get a sixpenny bottle 
of coaguline, melt the contents by standing it in a cup 
half fall of boiling water, thin it when melted by adding 
avery little methylated spirit,and provide youreelf with 
a camel’s-hair brush, Mending necds a steady hand 
more than anything else. Be careful not to decorate 
a moth with somobody else's body, and don’t try to 
make one good specimen out of two bad ones. 
‘A broken wing may sometimes be neatly mended by 
mming a small piece of paper upon the lower sur- 
so as to support the fractured part. But, unless 
the specimen is a valuable one, it Is better to remove 
it, and replace it at the first opportunity by another. 
Protection against mites.—Boys write to me some- 
times asking whether insects cannot be protected from 
mites by ing them in a sulution of corrosive sub- 
limate. Undoubtedly they can, and the process is 
highly recommended in some quarters, But I would 
not advise any collector to adopt it. In the first place, 
corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison, not to be ob- 
tained without a doctor's order, and by uo means a 
nice substance to have much to do with ; and, in the 
second, such downy creatures as mothe are pretty well 
certain to get the long hairs of the thorax hopelessly 
matted, however carefully they may be dried after the 
steeping has taken place. Far better keep mites out by 
the regular use of camphor nd naphthaline than try 
to make your specimens proof against vheir attacks, 
Forcing pupe,-.This is not a bad plan if carefully 
carried out, for then you will be able to get all your 
bred specimens sct and put away before the rush of 
summer work comes on. By this time your pupe will 
have had a touch of frost. and you can safely begin 
operations, Bring them into a room where there ts a 
fire every day, and place them in a warm corner, Once 
‘a week sprinkle a little water on the mould or sand in 
which they are lying, taking special care not to wet the 
pape themselves, See that the box or cage which 
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contains them is thoroughly ventilated. In about three 
weeks or so the earlier moths will begin to appear, and 
by the eud of April the whole lot ought to be off the 
sotting-boards. 

Sending insects by post.—When you have made a little 
way with your collection, you will want to do some 
exchanging, and for this it will often be necessary to 
send epecitnens by post, To do thix safely you must lave 
a proper postal box, price, at the dealer’, 6d., 91d., or 14., 
according to size. “They are made of cork all through, 
and are both light and strong. In packing, pin the in- 
sects securely down, and protect the bodies by cross pins, 
also firmly fastened. Then tie the box tightly round 
with string, ard roll it up ina long strip of wadding, 
which you can get at any draper's for about 4d. 8 
square yarl. Don't spare this; better use too much: 
than too Httle. ‘Then wrap the package up in stout 
Drown. paper, tie it securely with string, and put both 
the address and the stamps on a lnggage label, which 
must be tied (not stuck) to the box in such a way as 
to project from it. ‘The sledge-hammer blows of the 
postal officials will then, as a rule, be delivered upon 
the label only. If these precautions are taken, even 
delicate insects will generally travel through the post 
without injury. But you must, of course, be prepared 
for an occasional breakage. 

One word in conclusion. Be fair in exchanging, and 
always, if you can, send a little better lot than you 
receive. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 354. 
A sclf-mate by Mrs. W. J. Bam, 


(BLACK | 


my tt di aae cues, 


White to play, and compel Black to mate in 
‘two (2) moves. 


Tue Kr’s Game. 


This is a remarkable specimen of a speedy 
checkmate. . 


wire. Back. 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt-K B3 Kt—QB3 

3. P—Q4 PxP 

4. KtxP Kt—B 8 

5. Kt-QB3 B—Kt 5 

G6. Ktx Kt QPxKt 

7. B—-Q3 Q-Q3 

8. Q—B3 B-Q2 

9. Q—Kt 3 Castles, Q R 
10. Qx P (a) KtxP 
11. B x Kt () Q—Q 8 (ch) 
12. KxQ B—Kt 5 (d. ch.) 
13. K—K sq. R—Q 8 mate. 


NOTES. 

(a) P—K 5 would not have won the Kt, for Black 
had several good replies, one of which is K R to K 
square. 

(b) Castling would have prevented the pretty check- 
mate in three moves. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. B—K and B against a K and B can win only 
when there is an immeliate mate in one move. Jt 
is the same with K and two Kts against the K. In 
both cases the mated K must be in a corner, 

F. G. M. B.—K and two Bs drive the hostile K into a 
corner, and then give mate. 


L. S.—Your two-mover is in one, by Q to Kt 5. 
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H. B.—The best problems from our fifteen volumes 
have not been published in a book. Consider also the 
following of the last three vears: 250, 251, 252, 256, 
261, 262, 264, 267, 270, 271, 275, 277, 292, 208, 294, 30U, 
332, 834, 837, and 350. 


——o! te 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


STUDENT 


HOW TO BECOME A 
CHINA, JAPAN, 


INTERPRETER 
AND SIAM. 


‘TUDENT Interpreters are the raw material from 
which the British Consular Service in the ports of 
China, Japan, and Siam is recruited. They are selected 
by open competition after examination by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. This examination isone which 
any fairly well educated youth who has bad six months” 
preparation with a Civil Service tutor ought to be able 
to pass, The limite of age are from 18 years to 24 years, 
nnd candidates must be unmarried. Should the canc 
late be successful in passing the examination, be will 
then have to undergo a melical examination to test 
whether he is of sound constitution, possessed of good 
sight and hearing. and physically qualified for eervice 
in tropical climates. It would be very ad ble if the 
candidate were to be thoroughly examined by his family 
doctor prior to presenting limeelf at the literary 
examination, and #0, in case he may be found too weak, 
avoid the disappointment of being rejected dually, a8 
well ns the expetse in preparing for the examination, 
The salary which a student interpreter receives is 200/. a 
year, commencing ten days before leaving England. 
The passage ont is defrayed by Government, but a bond 
ust be execute) for the repayment of the passage 
imoney in case the student interpreter is dircharged or 
resigns within five years from the date of his appoint- 
ment, 

On arriving at his destination, the young aspirant to 
the Consular Service has to devote himeelf in the first 
place to the study of the language of the country to 
which he is appointed, and in the ncxt place to qualify 
himself generally for the public service ; hut his reten- 
tion and prometion in the Consular Service depends 
entirely on his steadiness, his good conduct, and the 
ability with which he executes the various duties which 
he may be ordered to perform. 

‘The examinations are held periodically, and notice is 
always given by the Commissioners some weeks before, 
through advertising in the London daily papers. The 
subjects of examination and the number of marks 
allotted to each are ns follows: (bligatory: Hand- 
writing and Orthography, 400; Arithmetic (including 
vnigar and decimal fractions), 200 ; English Compoei- 
tlon, 200. Optional: Précis, 200; Geography, 200; 
Enclid, Books J. to 1V., 200 ; Latin, 400; French, 300 ; 
German, 300; the Elements of Mervantile Law, 250; 
and the Elements of Criminal Law, 250. The text- 
books for the two last-mentioned subjects are Smith's 
“ Mercantile Law,” Book II., chaps. i. and if.; Book IIL, 
chaps. {,, ii, iif, iv. vli.,1x.; Book IV., chaps, {, and fi. ; 
and all Stephen's “Digest of Criminal Law,” 1887 
edition, with the exception of chaps. xvi. to xx., inclu- 
sive, of Part IV.; chaps. xxviii. to xxxii., inclusive, of 
Part V. ; and chap. xlviii. of Part VI, Most candidates 
usually take up all the optional subjects, and I should 
advise the intending candidate to omit thelaw subjects 
onnoaccount. None of the subjects are very advanced, 
and, as I said before, a fairly intelligent youth who has 
been well coached should stand a yood chance of success. 
The examination fee is 42. It is rather a heavy one, 
because the initial ealary is large. 

On the Chinese station the Consular Service com- 
prises a staff of some sixty perdone, situated at about 
twenty-two ports extending along the coast from Neu 
Chwang in the north to Lui Chowin thesouth. In the 
Japanese ports there are twenty officials, and in Siam 
there are six. Benides these, the Government employs at 
most of the stations a number of teachers, writera, or 
linguists, aud at all stations there iso small army of 
boatmen, constables, porters, coolies, and such like. 

‘The ealaries are all pretty good ones. The Consul- 
General on the Chinese Station bas a salary of £1,500 
per annum, with allowances ; at Foo-Chow the Consul 
receives £1,300; at Hankow, £1,100 ; at Canton, £1,100 ; 
at Amos, £1,000; at Tien-tein, £900; at Ichang, Neu 
Chwang, Ningpo, Swatow, Taiwan and Wenchow, £800 
each ; at Kiu-kiang, Klung Chow. Pakhoi, and Tamsuy, 
£750 each ; and at Wu hu, Che-foo, and Chiu-kiang, 
£700 each, "I have mere'y mentioned some of the most 
important ‘on the Chiuese station, 20 as to give 
some idea of the salaries which intending candidates 
may one day hope to receive. On the Japanese and 
Siamese stations the salaries are much about the same. 

The various grades are as follows : Consul, Vice Con- 
sul, 1st Claas Assistant Consul (£400), 2nd Class Assist 
ant Consul (£350), aud the Student Interpreter (£200 
to £300). 

The Student Interpreter has an important futare 
before him, for the Consul is in those buty Eastern 
ports a guardian of English commercial interects, a 
dispenser of law, justice, and hospitality, and, above all, 
he {s a representative of that sovereiin lady on whose 
“empire the sun never setx” All these duties are 
onerous ones, and all candidates who have suitable 
qualifications must realise that in selecting the Consular 
Service as their profession, they are chousing a service 
which only tolerntes true and upright gentlemen who 
are woithy representatives of a great Daa PR 


Puice oF NEWROUNDLAND Perry (Edwanl B.).—Find 
out the address of some good breeder from secretary 
of Dog Show, who will send you a catalogue for seven 
pence. Youare not likely to get anything good under 
five guineas, Cheap dogs are mostly weeds, badly bred 
and unhealthy in constitution, 


WATERING ov rie Eyes (W.S, S.).—To treat the eves 
alone would beamistake. It isa sign of a debilitated 
constitution, Cod-liver oil and iron would be your 
sheet-anchors, not forgetting the morning bath. A 
shower-bath would do 400d. 

Prosis (A Reader).—This ix the name given to the 
nervous twitching you complain of. You had better 
consult a doctor. Your system is much under the 
mark. 


a Ear (Ada T. Bartlett).--There is 

ite if any hope of a cure if the dog be old, The 
remedies vets recommen are alinost invariably tow 
rough for so delicate an organ. Try a warm lotion 
of green tea, It should be strong enough to be of the 
colour of brandy, A weak solution of sugar of lead 
or three grains of powdered alum to an onnce of 
water may do good. Wash the cars gently out every 
morning with lukewarm water before putting in the 
lotion. Hold it in for about a minute, then dry with 
a eoft cloth, ‘ater reddened with Condy’s fluid will 
take away any bad sinell. A little Sanitas fluid might 
be added to the water, Sometimes it docs well to 
change the lotion to une, say, of nitrate of silver, a 
grain to the ounce. Renember this stains every- 
thing. 

Hoansenrss (P, C. —TLong-continned hearseness 
like yours is best treated hy attention to the general 
health. The cold bath should be taken ; especially 
should the sponge be brought well up over the chest. 
Can you get Southali’s sea salt out in South Africa 
Make a brine with it and well rub the chest every 
morning, particularly near the neck. Take Kepler's 
Talt extract contain cod-liver ofl Rest the throat 
for a time—that is, avoid singing. 


Pussy In, (Annie).—We think that, as your feeding 
and gencral treatment are all right, she may have 
worms, It would be worth while getting Spratt’s 
Worm Powders (Dogs’) aud trying. v the same 
amount as you would to a dog of same size or a little 
more, 


Evyrs WEAK (Davis).--You see it is constitutional. 
But bathing the eyes three times a day in cold water 
may help to strengthen them. Do everything you 
know of to get strong. LBi-palatinvid of iron would 
help you, cold bathing, good food, and exercise. Milk 
at midday, too, hot, sweetened with sugar and 
arourel with cinnamon, This is very strengthen- 
ing. 

Eyeprows Coming Orr (Worried). —Your health 
may be under par, or there may be some hair 
disea-e caused by a microbe of rome kind. It is a 
case for the microscope and a quo surgeon. A solu- 
tion of Valifornian borax might do good, and a little 
Wine vintment smeared on every night. 
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Ranpirs AGAIN (New 


When you take the young f 
the old, they are to be tr 
in every way like old ones, but they won't drink 
much water; they depend when healthy princi 
pally on the sap of the green food they eat. 


Distnexsen (T. P. 1.).—How foolish you were! No, it 
has stopped your growth and rendered you prny. 
Return to the paths of health while yet there is time. 
We should advise you to tell your doctor ull. 


TLS. 0. (Inquirer).—These letters mean Railway Sub. 
Office, and ure applied to sinull post-offices, at places 
Where there is a railway-station. 


Spots ON THE Fack (M. 1. Dixon), -1, Try the 
Inent called Homocea, 2. Yes, mules can be rome 
but only by a surgeon, safe 


Caxany (Willies, —About six weeks, 
Guly keep warm and fecd regu- 
ot forgetting the green food, 


ists of a ylass veseel the bottom of whieh is 
covered with a laver of mercury. Above this is a 
paste formed by boiling sulphate of mercury in a 
sititrated solution of sulphate of zine, On the top of 
this is laid a plate of zine, to the upper surface 
whieh is soldered a copper wire. An insulated wire 
gocs through the paste down into the mercury at the 
bottom. Of com great care must be en that 
the insulated wire from the mereury does net touch 
the zine, Those details will enable you to construct 
the battery. By a “saturated " solution is, of course, 
meant one as strong as you can make it. Put in the 
sulphate of mercury little by little till thick enough, 
What do you want the battery for? In nine cases 
out of tena Lechlanche woull au 

better. Take care of these chemic 


poisonons, 


Le.—1, Allow a little more wire than i 
actually required for fear of accidents in winding 
then you can get 8 oz. of No, 2h and 3 02. of No. 2 
(2.W.G.). Use these numbers ; not 16 and 18.” This 
will cost you about 3s,; prices vary in different 
places; wedo not sce why your Edinburgh shop should 
not do, but we don't ki 2 Wind froma bottom 
to top, and back from top to bottom over the first 
layer. ’ 3. For the armature wind same as above one 
side till that is full, then cross over and wind the other 
side in the same direction till that is full. 4. Speed 
from 1,500 to 2.000 revolutions per minute. 5. You 
have, apparently, not seen the articles on accumu. 
lators in the last October Fart. 


2734 C.—There are articles on butterfly mounting and 


R. B. Kensuaw.—The most recent seamanship book 
widely used the merchant service Todd i 
Whail's, which is published by George Philip & 
of Liverpoo'. 

SKETCH.—We cannot recommend any masters or tutors, 
and that for obvious reasons. Go and look at the 
“ Daily Graphic" office in the Strand, where you will 
see the original drawings from which the iliustra- 
tions are made : or when the Royal Academy is open 
have a stroll round the water-colour and biack-and- 
white rooms, 


Sons 


ill find all about “Ser. 
” otherwise “ Pharaoh's 
erpents,” on page 451 of our third 

volume ; but you are evidently too 
to undertake the chemical manipniation 
Wait a while, and content youreelf with 
buying them ready made 


Reenvrr.—For 
nial corps apply to the 
nies in Victoria Street, We 


particulars of enlistment in ali tle 
Agents for the several 
minster. 


J. Lixpsay,—Writ 
mples of their 


T. W. E.—You must write direct to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty in London. You can see particulars 
in the * terly Navy List.” 


H, Evan The artist of our picture of “An Albanian ™ 
Nathan, 16 was exindited at the 
h Artists in 1886, 


MoNTHLY.--The prices of our cases for binding 
the * Boss Own Paper" are given every year in the 
number for the last week in September. 


to Blackie & Sons, Glasgow for 
lvanced copybooks. 


You write on one side of the paper 

other blank; or, in ether words, 

is written on and the other page is not. 2. You 

can get maps of ult kinds at Stanford's, in Cockspur 
ret. 


C. W. Ostony.—We cannot insert requests for numbers 
or volumes out of print. Yuu must get them by ud- 
vertising in some cheap popular publication, or by 
ordering them frou soue second-hand bookseller. 


of 
ug 


Stnscrimen.— Yon can get your canvas from Pigot 
Alierszate Street, or any of the tam: and but 
people. Louk init Lonuon directory. 


A Futexp o¢ THe “B.O.P. 


—The yellow horned poppy. 
Glancium luteum, is 0 common object of the sea- 
shore, and not worth making much fuss about. Its 
horns will sometimes run over a foot long. 


iloquism, get 


Rowsaxp.—If_ you wish to learn vent 
parts 10 and Tl of eur *Lndoor Gam 


Maceiy.-The volume containing “The Last of the 
Valuing” is out of priut, and the story has not yet 
been issued in book ivrm, 


~The new developing formula for Ilford dry 
< (fiiinlly given, ix as follows: Stock solu- 
water 6 07., nitric acid 20 drops, pyrogallic 
ucid 1 0z,; add the acid to the water before the Fyre, 
and the solution will keep good for several months 
No. 1 consists of the stock solution 2oz., and 1802 of 
No. 2 consists of carbonate of ecda in crystals 
(not bicarbonate) 202. ay., sulphite of soda 20%. av., 
bromide of potassium 20 grains, and water to make 
up to 20 oz,” Use equal quantitics of 1 and 9 For 
portraits, cte, where less contrast and density are 
required, use half the quantity of No. 1 and make up 
with water. Pour the developer carefully over the 
Plate, avolding air bubbles ruck the dist, carefully 
eeping the plate well covered with the’ solution ; 
allow the plate to remain after all detail is out to ob- 
tain proper density. Judge of this by looking through 
the plates, In cases of over-expocure reduce the 
quantity of No. 2solution ; in cases of under-exposure 
dilute the mixed developer with its bulk of water, 
caver the dish, keep it rocking, aud wait until all pos: 
sible detail is out. After developing, wash the plate 
well noder the tap, and immerse for a few minutes 
in alum 3 0z,, water 20 oz, Never omit this alum bath, 
and do not add anything to it or to the fixing bath, 
which consists of hypo 1 Iv. ay. and water 40 0z. 


“ B.OPS ITE: 


—The matter was thoroughly gone into 
in our th volume, ina series of articles u 
title of * Fishing-Tackle, aud how to make i 
Inay return to the snyject soon, or perhaps reprint in. 
book form. If von want good Look, try J.H. Keene's 
~ Practi Fisherman.” 


N. G. Krt.—* How to make & Canvas Canoe” can only 
be had in parts 6 aud 7 of “Indoor Games.” 


No. 782.—Vol. XVI. SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1894. Exice One’ Penny. 


JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Paun Buake, 


Author of “School and the World, 
Chums," “Sigurd the Viking, 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Nuts was serious enough. I walked a 

few steps towards home, and then ay 
again turned round. Biles was nod 

ding good-bye to Tim: instead of turn- »y 

ing in my direction, he went off at a 

brisk walk towards Crompton. 


mO 
mae ae 
we ee 


“ Biles’s kick sent it flying to the ground " 
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That was so far satisfactory; he was 
going away from the river. But so 
uncasy was I that I walked back to the 
bridge and got hold of Tim. 

“ What did that man say to you, Tim?” 
I asked. 

“Nothing much, Master Tom; he 
wondered to see you come back from 
the pienie so early, and never bring the 
hamper back.” 

“ Well, and who told you to tell every- 
body about the picnic ?” I demanded 
angrily. 

“ And who said I did?” replied Tim, 
instantly flying into a rage, which I had 
a difficulty in quelling. It was not too 
pleasant a situation to be quarrelling with 
‘Tim on a public highway. 

He calmed down, however, and said 
that he hadn't told Biles about the picnic, 
that Carter must have done s9, and that 
Biles had been hanging about to see me, 
and was just going to take a boat when 
he saw me coming. 

This news, obtained from Tim with 
considerable difficulty, seemed to me so 
suggestive of possible misfortunes that I 
set off on the spot to follow Biles, fearing 
lest he might have walked away from the 
river to deceive me, and that he would 
return when he had put me off the scent. 
He had a start of nearly ten minutes, 
but I soon came within sight of him. He 
was walking at a good pace along the 
Crompton road; not once did he lodk 
behind him, luckily for me, as he must 
have seen me if he had, for I was a con- 
spicuous object in my flannels. After I 
had followed him for about a mile I 
turned back: it was clear he had some 
definite object in view, and was not walk- 
ing simply to mislead me as to his in- 
tentions. 

My thoughts were not of the pleasantest 
during my walk hom2. I utterly dis- 
believed Biles's assumption of friendly 
interest in Jack; much he would care, 
too, if Mrs. Biles was anxions about tho 
non-receipt of her adopted son's letter ! 
No, Biles had some reason for thinking 


that Jack was a deserter, and wanted to» ° 


pump me to find whether I had seen him. 
If he thought I had done so, he would 
naturally keep an eye on me to see where 
I met Jack. 

Hannah was surprised to see me co:ne 
home to dinner, but I was too mich 
occupied with my own thoughts and fears 
to give her much attention. 

“Well, Master Tom, 
expected to see you home ? 
your lunch?” 

“Oh yes, never mind, Hannah; is 
dinner ready ?”” 

“Nearly ready. But what’s brought 
you home so soon? And I've been and 
told Mr. Biles that you was out for the day 
fishing.” 

“Told Biles!” I exclaimed, my attcn- 
tion alive ina moment. ‘“ What do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, Master Tom, there ain't no call 
to be so excited. Mr. Biles called here 
this morning about the washing, and, says 
he, ‘Can I see Master Tom for a 
moment?’ And I says, ‘No, you can't, 
for he’s gone up the river in his flannels.’ 
So he went away, and that’s all.” 

I was more uneasy than ever. Clearly 
Biles had more than a suspicion of Jack's 
presence in the neighbourhood, and was 
trviie to find if anyone else knew of it. 


who'd have 
And where's 
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I began to regret that I had not followed 
Biles; I might have learnt something of 
his intentions, which I had little doubt 
were hostile to Jack. 

I changed into a less conspicuous suit 
after dinner, and made my way to the 
copse by a circuitous route, reaching 
the old oak after doublings and turnings 
enough to puzzle a foxhound to follow. 

. Jack was on the look-out for me, and I 
was soon beside him. 

“Ah! here you are!" he exclaimed. 
“T've had the most glorions dinner, and 
feel more comfortable than I’ve been for 
a month. What a magnificent lot of 
things you've stowed away in that old 
hamper!” 

« T hope you'll find them useful,” I said. 

“Of course I shall! We'll have o 
proper cup ot tea to-night; I think we 
can venture on a fire; if anyone secs the 
smoke they'llonly take us for a pienie 
party.” 

« I don't think we'd better risk it,’ I 
replied. 

“Why not? Who cares? If I don't 
mind chancing it, you needn't, old bey.” 

He langhed from pure good spirits ; I 
was unwilling to damp them, but it had 
to be done. 

“Jack!” I said, “are you quite sure 
that Biles didn’t recognise you when you 
went to get the rope?” 

“ What makes you think he did?” he 
asked. 

in reply I told him all that had oc- 
curred since I saw him a few hours 
before. Jack grew grave. 

“That's uncommonly unpleasant,” he 
remarked. “It looks fishy. Hiles is a 
bad lot, as I know better than you. You 
can make up your mind that he means to 
pay me out for smashing that jug on his 
head.” 

“What do you think you had better 
do?” I asked. “Do you think it’s safe 
to stay here?” 

“If it isn’t safe here I don’t syppose 
it's safe anywhere. He doesn’t know yet 
where I am, evidently; though he prob- 
ably guesses it's somewhere up the river. 
Let’s think it out o little, and then we 
can see what we'd better do.” 

He sat quite silent for s time, then 
walked up and down a little. . 

“T think I sce it,” he said at Iast. 
“ Biles did see me that night and thought 
he recognised me, but couldn’t be sure, 
and anyhow I was soon gone again. But 
he began to think it over, and saw that if 
he did see me, I must be a deserter. If 
so, I must have come to the neighbour- 
hood for a purpose, perhaps to get your 
help. In that case you would know 
where I was. Do you follow?” 

“Oh yes, I see; too clearly.” 

“So to-day Biles calls at your house, 
and Hannah tells him all he wants to know. 
Then at the bridge he finds that you've 
gone up the river with a hamper: he 
waits for you and questions you, and then 

‘im.”” 

“But why has he gone to Crompton ?”” 

“Because from Crompton he can get 
to Torchester by rail. Now do you see 
his little game? He wants to make sure 
that I have deserted. That he will find out 
at the barracks. Then he will come back 
and track me, either by following you or 
exploring the river, and hand me over 
to the authorities for his own satisfaction, 
and whatever he can g<t them to stand.” 


“But this is awful, Jack!” 
claimed. 

“Tis rather a blue look-out,” was his 
reply. ‘If you don’t come to me I can't 
get any food, and if you do he'll follow 
you. Or if he comes up the river the 
first place he'll scazch will be the island, 
for it’s cut out for a hiding place by the 
very look of it. No, I'm afraid I shall 
have to say good-bye to Buck’s.”” 

“But where will you go? To Sand- 

ort 2” 

“No, that’s out of the question yet 
awhile ; they'll be on the look-out for ne 
there. Deserters make for the sea like 
ducks for the watez.” 

“Then where can you go?” I asked. 

“Yes, that’s the question, Well, I 
don’t think there's any hurry to settle it 
for a few hours.” 

“Why not? Biles may come back at 
any moment.” 5 

“Well, not quite that. Yau saw him 
start for Crompton about one o’eleck : cay 
he gets to Crompton before three, he'll 
probably have to wait for a train, as he 
must go third class.” (At this date third- 
class trains were quite the exception.) 
“I don’t believe there is one till six or 
seven; he'll reach the barracks say at 
eight, niuch too late for a file to be sent in 
pursuit of me to-night on such very slender 
information as he can give. No, this is 
the programme, iny boy,” continued Jack, 
evidently proud of the ingenuity he was 
displaying: “he'll have to put up at 
Torchester for the night, he'll catch the 
early train back to-morrow morning, and 
then when he’s found me he'll telegraph 
to the barracks to announce the pleasant 
news.” 

Jack unfolded his theory with such 
finency and confidence that I could do 
nothing but accept it. So far as I could 
see there was no flaw in it; Jack was safe 
on Buck’s for another night. 

“But den't you think you had better 
be off whilst yon can?” I asked. “ You 
could get fifty miles away before he could 
get here.” 

“If I knew where to go I'd be off like 
a shot,” replied Jack. ‘ But I don't, and, 
what is more, I have no money. There is 
just the chance-- a poor one, I know—that 
we've built up all our fears on a rotten 
foundation-- that Biles never saw me, and 
that his questions about you wero just 
pure gossip and idleness. So I shall 
stay here to-night and risk it. Not that 
there’s much risk either, for ’twould take 
Biles all his time to catch me, even if he 
did see ine.” 

“ But he would be able to make it very 
hard for you to escape.” 

“It’s hard enough now,” said Jack. 
“But don’t forget we can get off the 
island easily enough without his following 
us, and then we’ve one more hiding 
place.” 

“The cave!" I exclaimed. 

“Exactly. I could hide there for a 
year and nobody be any the wiser, unless 
our friend the tinker turned up.” 

On the whole it seemed best to stay on 
Buck’s at least one more night, and if 
possible not to leave the neighbourhood 
just yet. Here Jack had one friend, 
myself, to whom ha could look for food at 
least, and another good friend who might 
gradually be let into the secret. viz. 
granny. If he went away he would 
have to journey under great disadvan- 
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tages, with no money and with the risk 
of detection much greater than at a later 
period. 

I left Jack that evening very reluc- 
tantly. Matters were coming to a crisis; 
it was quite possible that before I could 
see him again he might be a prisoner. 

“Come round early to-morrow,” he 
said to me as I was lowering the rope. 
“And look out for my signal; I'll set 
that in any case if there's tronble about.” 

“Tl come before breakfast if you like,” 
I replied. 

“Oh no: give Biles time to get his. 
Come at nine.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


uM sleep that night was very broken ; 

my dreams full of nightmares. I saw 
Jack captured by an army of redcoats, all 
of whom had a likeness to Biles, who, by 
the way, was not at all of a soldierly 
build. Tim and Nep mixed themselves 
up in a miscellancous way with the 
events of my dreams, in which I myself 
bore only too prominent a part—for onco 
I was shot, waking as the rifles went off, 
and another time condemned to the cat-o'- 
nine-tails. 

Uncle seemed surprised at the way in 
which I hurried from the table after break. 
fast. 

“Where are you off to, Tom ?” he asked. 
“ You haven’t made half a breakfast.” 

“T'm going up towards the mill, uncle.” 

“ Fishing 2?” : 

“TI don't know—I don't think so.” 

“What are you going to do with your- 
self?” 

“T don't know,” I replied; “I shall get 
along all right.” 

“I wish you'd give Nep a run,” said 
my uncle; “he’s always wanting to 
tollow you. You used to like taking him, 
but you haven't givea him a treat lately.” 

“Till take him out by-and-by,” I 
replied ; “I can’t this morning.” 

I was anxious to be off, and only 
waited for Hannah to cut me soine sand- 
wiches. I put it hypothetically this 
time—‘ in case I shouldn’t be back to 
dinner.” 

“Well, I must say, Master Tom, that 
you've got a sight better appetite than you 
used to have.”” 

“T'm a bigger boy now, Hannah. 
any cake lying about loose?” 

Hannah little guessed that what I 
pocketed formed the sole subsistence of 
a boy bigger than I, whose appetite was 
none the weaker from living in the open 
air. 
After the usual circuitous route I came 
to the old oak, and was relieved to find 
that the signal of danger was not out. I 
whistled, and Jack soon appeared. 

“J never was so glad to see anyone in 
my life,” he said, when we were both on 
the island. 

“ Why, what's happened ?"” 

“ Nothing ; that’s just it. I could have 
stood any danger that I could see, but 
I had a bad time of it waiting for 
something to happen that I couldn't see. 
Powers alive! but I was glad to see 
daylight this mornipg.” 

“ Why, what frightened you?” 

“What didn’t? Everything seemed 
alive and moving; the way the rushes 
swayed about was as near like whispering 
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as could be got, and T could have sworn 
I heard people walking about a score 
of times. But it was all imagination, 
for I went out at last, and found that 
some branches rubbing against each 
other made the row which had kept me 
awake.” 

“I've had a poor night of it too,” I 
said; “we shall both be shadows if this 
keeps on much longer. But what on 
earth have you been doing?” I exclaimed, 
as we reached the hut. 

“ Tidying things up a little, that’s all,” 
was his reply. “I couldn't get to sleep 
after about five, so I thought I might as 
well do something useful.’ 

It did not look a useful job at first 
sight. Every trace of recent occupation 
had been removed from the hut: the 
boards which we hed so carefully renailed 
were lying about anywhere, there was a 
big hole in the roof, and the place gener- 
ally had a most desolate appearance. 

“ But what bave you done with every- 
thing ?” I asked. 

“Come and sce if you like.” 

He led me to the top of the island, 
where he had hidden the furniture and 
other belongings in a cleverly contrived 
nook between somo old fallen trees. 

“If I have to quit at short notice,” 
remarked ‘Jack, “ it will be as well not to 
thow that I've been here at all. Then 
when they’ve explored Buck's, and have 
come to the conelusion I'm elsewhere, e]1 
I have to do is to drop back here; ina 
couple of hours I can have the hut es 
comfortable as ever it was.” 

“There's one point,’ I said; “ don't 
you think that they'll see where the grass 
is trodden down, especially near the 
hut?” 

“Yes, we can't get over that; but I've 
thonght of a way of accounting for it. 
I've put some ashes and burnt sticks on 
the ground, as if people hed been picnic- 
kirg, and I'll loave some old payer and a 
bottle or two about; we can fix up some- 
thing, I dare say, that will look like the 
real thing near enough.” 

I could only admire Jack’s resource 
and ingenuity; he seemed to have 
borrowed some of Gray’s aptitude for 
“ dodges.” Now that he was his own 
master, and depended on himself for his 
safety, he showed more courage, more 
character, than I ever gave him credit for 
possessing. 

I was more than half inclined to urge 
Jack to make his escape at once whilst 
the coast was clear, but he was unwilling 
to go so long as a chance remained that 
he might be undisturbed. 

“We shall know in an hour or two at 
the latest,” he said. “If we don't see or 
hear something of old Biles before midday 
T shall sleep to-night without expecting 
him every minute.” 

Jack's chance of sleeping comfortably 
on Buck's that night soon vanished. In 
less than an hour Jack, who was on the 
look-out from a tree, reported a boat 
coming up the river. It was being pulled 
by @ strong man Lut a bad sculler: he 
splashed tremendously. 

“ Tt’s Biles,” said Jack, after waiting a 
few minutes tomake certain. “I thought 
he'd come.” 

“ Hadn't we better slip away now ?” I 
suggested. 

“There isn’t the least hurry,” replied 
Jeck, who seemed as cool as a cucumber. 
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“ Wait till he gets opposite the island at 
any rate; the trees will hide us better 
then.” 

I recognised the boat—it was the “ Lily 
of Braybridge," the property of Mr. Carter. 
Biles pulled away Justily; he made no 
attempt to keep to the banks, and so save 
himself labour; he stuck to the middle of 
the river, and thus had to contend against 
the full foree of the current. 

To my dismay he headed for the narrow 
channel. If he came up that, how were 
we to escape ? 

“Don't worry yourself.” said Jack ; 
“he won't come very far up. yon see.” 

He was right. Biles had evidently had 
but little practice in navigating rivers in 
skiffs ; the swift stream from the narrow 
channel caught his boat, and turned the 
bow towards the bank. Biles pulled his 
right in a hurry, with the result that he 
immediately got broadside on, and was 
carried down stream. 

After a second attempt, in which he ran 
into the bank, dropped an oar, and nearly 
fell into the water recovering it (how wo 
wished he had!), Biles seemed to have 
found that the narrow channel was not 
very casy to navigate. He let his boat 
drift back a little, and pulled afresh up the 
main stream. 

“Do let us go,” I whispered to Jack. 
“ He can't see vs now, and he may if we 
wait any longer.” 

“You swing over by all means,” said 
Jack; “in fact, I would prefer that you 
did; but I want to stay here a little bit 
longer.” 

“ What for?” 

“JT think I must try and play a little 
game on that beggar.” 

“ Don't run any risks,” I said earnestly. 

“Don’t be afraid. You don’t think he 
could catch me, or sce me either, if ] didn’t 
want him to? Why, I know this island 
backwards, and I'd let him hunt me for 
half a day and never catch a glimpse of 
me.” 

Certainly the ireland was a capital place 
for hide-and-seek, for without knowing it 
vhoroughly it was dificult to journey from 
one end to the other, or one side to the 
other, without getting into a tangle of 
bushes and undergrowth, unless you kept 
to the path. 

As Jack seemed really anxious I should 
cross, and I saw no good in remaining, I 
swung gently over; Jack pulled back the 
rope and hid it as usual]. I climbed up 
the old oak, securing a bird's-eye view of 
Buck's, myself unseen. 

I saw Biles pull his boat in among the 
rushes, and a nice mess he made of it. I 
heard the splash when he jumped out, 
showing that he had not got as far as 
Jand. Then there was a pause; I 
supposed that ho was tying up his boat. 

Jack had disappeared. I thought he 
had gone to the top of the island, but 
could see no sign of him. Biles's presence 
was more manifest; I caught sight of his 
head and shoulders occasionally, and 
could hear his pregress through the 
bushes easily; he made no attempt to 
conceal his whereabouts. 

When he reached the hut I saw him 
distinctly, for the surrounding ground 
was cleared. Evidently he was surprised ; 
he looked in, inspected the 1of, and 
seemed unsettled what to think xbont. it, 
He gave the door a savave hick: Jack 
had purposely left it having by one 
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hingg only; Biles’s kick sent it flying tothe 
ground. ; 
Then he set off to explore the island, 
and run his prey to earth if it were there. 
He followed the path to the top, where the 
eclbucks used to be, working his way 
back to the hut after beating every bush 
and serutinising every hiding place. I 
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could only hope that Jack was not in the 
upper portion of Buck’s, which was so 
narrow that it would be difficult to escape 
detection if concealed in it. 

Biles gave a dissatisfied grunt as he 
emerged into the clearing again. He 
kicked aside the burnt stick and ashes 
which symbolised the picnic fire, and then 

(To be continued.) 
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started afresh to beat the bushes on the 
lower half of the island. 

T had little fear now for Jack’s safety ; 
I knew that whilst Biles was wasting his 
time on one side Jack could easily slip 
back to the upper part of the island. But 
why he should stay on Buck's at all I 
could not guess. 


SO e-—-— 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodol;.he de Gort:," “ The Clipper of the Clouds," ete 


J" 1870 the Russians endeavoured with- 
oub success to estrblish a fair at 
Tachkend which would rival that at 
Nijni-Novgorod. Sou twenty years later 
tie attempt would have succeeded, and 


CHAPTER XIV. 
pilgrims with their pilgrimage outfits. 
And there will be quite a procession, or 
rather an exodus, when the time comes 
for the Mussulman faithful to ride to 
Mecca by railway. 


The Streets of Old Tachkend. 


asa matter of fact the fair now exists, 
owing to the making of the Transcaspian 
to unite Samarkand and Tachkend. 

And not cnly do merchants with their 
werchandise crowd into this town, but 


Meanwhile we are at Tachkend, and 
the time-table shows that we stop here 
two hours and a half. 

Of course I shall not have time to visit 
the town, which would be worth my while 


to do. But I must confess that these 
cities of Turkestan are very much alike, 
and to have seen one is to have seen 
another, unless we can go into details. 

Crossing a fertile region where poplars 
like distaffs rise gracefully erect, skirting 
fields bristling with vines, running by 
gardens where fruit trees abound, our 
train stops at the new town. 

As is inevitable since the Russian 
conquest, there are two towns side by side 
at Tachkend as at Samarkand; at Bok- 
hara as at Merv. Here the old town has 
tortuous streets, houses of mud and clay, 
bazaars of poor appearance, caravanserais 
built of bricks dried in the sun, a few 
mosques, and schools as numerous as if 
the Czar had decreed by ukase that every- 
thing French should be imitated. It is 
true that the scholars are wanting, but 
there is no want of schools. 

The population of Tachkend does not 
differ very much from that met with in 
other parts of Turkestan. It comprises 
Sarthes, Usbegs, Tadjiks, Khirgizes, 
Nogais, Israelites, a few Afghans and 
Hindoos, and—as may be naturally sup- 
posed—a fair supply of Russians. 

It is perhaps at Tachkend that the 
Jews are gathered in the greatest numbers. 
And from the day that the town passed 
under Russian administration their situa- 
tion has considerably improved. From 
that epoch dates the complete civil and 
political liberty they now enjoy. 

I have only two hours io spare in visit- 
ing the town, and I do my work in true 
reporter sivle. You would have seen me 
dashing through the grand bazaar, a mere 
wooden building, which is crammed with 
Oriental stuffs, silk goods, metal ware, 
specimens of Chinese manufacture, includ- 
ing some very fine examples of porcelain. 

In the streets of old Tachkend a certain 
number of women are to be met with. I 
need hardly say that there are no slaves 
in this country, much to the displeasure 
of the Mussuliuans. Nowadays woman is 
free—even in her household. 

“An old Turcoman,” said Major 
Noltitz, “once told me that a husband's 
power is at an end now that he cannot 
thrash his wife without being threatened 
with an appeal to the Czar; and that 
marriage is done for!" 

I do not know if the fair sex is still 
beaten, but the husbands know what they 
may expect if they knock their wives 
about. Will it be believed that these 


iar Orientals can see no progress in 
this prohibition to beat their wives ? 

We left Tachkend at precisely eleven 
o'clock in the morning. ‘The country 
through which the Grand Transasiatic is 
now running is not so monotonous. The 
plain begins to undulate, for we are 
approaching the outer ramifications of 
the eastern orographic system. We are 
nearing the table-land of the Pamirs. At 
the same time we continue at normal 
speed along this section of a hundred and 
fifty kilometres which separates us from 
Khodjend. 

As soon as we are on the move I begin 
to think of Kinko. His little romance 
has touched me to the heart. This sweet- 
heart who sent himself off—this other 
sweetheart who is going to pay the 
expenses—I am sure Major Noltitz 
would be interested in these two turtle- 
doves, one of which is in a cage. But 
the secret is not mine. I must do nothing 
that might get Kinko into trouble. 

And so I am silent, and to-night I will, 
if possible, take a few provisions to my 
packing-case—to my snail in his shell, 
let us say. And is not the young 
Roumanian like a snail in his shell, for 
it is as much as he can do to get out of 
it. 

We reach Khodjend about three in the 
afterncon. ‘The country is fertile, green, 
carefully cultivated. It is a succession 
of kitchen gardens, which seem to be well 


kept, immense fields sown with clover, * 


which yield four or five crops a year. 
The roads near the town are bordered 
with long rows of mulberry-trees, which 
diversify the view with their eccentric 
branches. 

Again this pair of cities, old and new. 
Both of them had only thirty thousand 
inhabitants in 1868, and they have fron: 
forty-five to fifty thousand now. Is it 
the influence of the surroundings whicl 
produces the increase of the birth-rat 
Is the province affected by the prol 
example of the Celestial Empiye? No! 
It is the progress of trade, the concentra- 
tion of merchants of all nations on to 
these new markets. 

Our halt at Khodjend has lasted three 
hours. I have made my professional visit 
and walked on the banks of the Syr Daria. 
This river, which bathes the foot of the 
high mountain of Mogol-Taou, is crossed 
by a bridge, the middle section of which 
gives passage to ships of moderate ton- 
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The weather is very warm. The town 
being protected by its shelter of moun- 
tains, the breezes of the steppe cannot 
reach it, and it is one of the hottest places 
in Turkestan. ; 

After leaving Tachkend the railway had 
curved towards the south so as to reach 
Khodjend ; but after leaving that turn it 
curved to the east in the direction of 
Kokhan. It is at Tachkend that it is 
nearest to the Transsiberian, and a branch 
line is being made to Semipalatinsk to 
unite the railway systems of Central and 
Northern Asia. 

Beyond Kokhan we shall run due east, 
and by Marghelan and Och pass through 
the gorges of the Pamirs so as to reach 
the Turkesto-Chinese frontier. 

The train had only just started when 
the travellers took their seats at the table, 
where I failed to notice any fresh arrival. 
We shall not pick up any more until we 
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reach Kachgar. There the Russian cook- 
ery will give place to the Chinese, and 
although the name does not recall the 
nectar and ambrosia of Olympus, it is 
probable that we shall not lose by the 
change. 

Ephrinell is in his usual place. With- 
out going as far as familiarity, it is obvious 
that a close intimacy, founded on a simi- 
larity in taste and aptitude, exists between 
Miss Horatia Bluett and the Yankee. 
There is no doubt, in our opinion, but 
what it will end in a wedding as soon as 
the train arrives. Both will have their 
romance of the rail. 

We were all very friendly, and by “ we” 
I mean my most sympathetic pumbers, 
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“T know it all the better,” said the 
major, “from having been in garrison 
there for fifteen months. It is a pity you 
have not time to visit it, for it remains 
very Asiatic, and there has not been time 
yet for it to grow a modern town. ‘There 
is a square there unrivalled in Asia, a 
palace in great style, that of the old Khan 
of Khoudajar, situated on a mound about 
a hundred yards high, and in which tho 
governor has left his artillery of Sarthe 
manufacture. It is considered wonderful, 
and there is good reason for it. You will 
lose by not going there a rare opportunity 
of bringing in the high-tlown words of your 
language in description: the reception 
hall transformed into a Russian church, a 


The Bridge over the Sokh. 


the major, the Caternas, young Pan- 
Chao. 

The dinner is a pleasant one and a good 
one. We learn what is the fourth rule 
formulated by Cornaro, that Venetian 
noble, with the object of determining 
the right amount for drinking and eat- 
ing. 

There is nothing more agreeable than 
to talk before a well-served table; but I 
must not forget to complete my notes 
regarding Kokhan. We were not due there 
till nine o’clock, and that would be in the 
night time. And so I asked the major to 
give me some information regarding this 
town, which is the last of any importance 
in Russian Turkestan. 
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labyrinth of rooms with the floors of the 
precious Karagateh wood, the rare pavilion, 
in which visitors receive a truly Oriental 
hospitality, the interior court of Moorish 
decoration reenlling the adorable archi- 
tectural fancies of the Alhambra, the 
terraces with their splendid views, the 
harem where the thousand wives of the 
Sultan—a hundred more than Svlommon— 
live in peace together, the lace-work of 
the fronts, the gardens with their shady 
walks under the ancient vines—that is 
what you would have seen”. 

“And which I have already seen with 
your eyes, dear major,” said I“ My 
readers will not complain. Pray tell me 
if there are any bazaars in Kokhan.” 
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tillahs of gold, which are worth three 
roubles and sixty kopeks of our 
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“A Turkestan town without bazaars 
would be like London without its docks. 
Yes; there are bazaars at Kokhan-—one 
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Caterna’s Monologue. 


of them on the bridge over the Sokh, the 
two arms of which traverse the town, and 
in it the finest fabrics of Asia are sold for 


“T am sure, major, that you are going 
to mention mosques after bazaars.” 
“ Certainly.” 


“ And medresses ? " 

“Certainly ; but you must understand 
that some of them are as good as the 
mosques and medresses of Samarkand 
and of Bokhara.”” 

I took advantage of the kindness 
of Major Noltitz, and, thanks to him, 
the readers of the * Twentieth Cen- 
tury” need not epend a night in 
Kokhan. I will leave my pen in- 
undated with the sclar rays of this 
city of which I could only see a vague 
outline. 

The dinner lasted till rather late, 
and terminated in an unexpected 
manner by an ofcr from Caterna to 
recite a monologue. I need searcely 
ray that the ofler was gladly accepted. 

During dinner the train had passed 
Kastakos station, situated in the centre 
of a mountainous region. The road 
curved a good deal, and ran over 
viaducts and through tunnels—as we 
could tell by the noise. 

A little time afterwards Popof told 
us that we were in the territory of 
Ferganah, the name of the ancient 
khanate of Kokhan, which was an- 
nexed by Russia in 1876, with the 
seven districts that compose it. These 
districts, in which Sarthes are in the 
majority, are administered by prefects, 
sub-prefects, and mayors. Come, 
then, to Ferganah, to find all the 
machinery of the constitution of the 
year viii. 

Beyond, there is an immense steppe 
extending before our train. Madame 
de Ujfalvy-Bourdon has justly com- 
pared it to a billiard-table, so perfect 
as its horizontality. Only it is not 
an ivory ball which is rolling over 
its surface, but an express of the 
Grand 'Transasiatic running at sixty 
kilometres an hour. 

Leaving the station of Tchoutehai 
behind, we enter Kokhan station at 
nine o'clock in the evening. The 
stoppage is to last two hours. We 
get out on to the platform. 

As we are leaving the car I am 
near Major Noltitz, who asks young 
Pan-Chao— 

“ Have you ever heard of this man- 
darin Yen Lou, whose body is being 
taken to Pekin?” 

“ Never, major.” 

“But he ought to be a personage 
of consideration, to be treated with 
the honour he gets.” 

“That is possible,’ said Pan- 
Chao, “ but we have so many person- 
ages of consideration in the Celestial 
Empire.” 

“And so, Yen 
Lou ? "—— 

“T never heard him mentioned.” 

Why did Major Noltitz ask the 
Chinaman this question? What was he 
thinking about ? 

(To be continued.) 
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A hee as Cameron fell, a sound of boister- 

ous singing and shouting (proceeding, 
doubtless, from a party of sailors from one 
of the English steamers in the bay) was 
heard approaching; and at this noise, a 
dark figure that was stooping over the 
prostrate man, as if to make sure that he 
was dead, seemed to take the alarm, and 
glided away like a ghost, muttering in a 
tone of vengeful exultation: 

“ Paid at last!" 

The assassin's vengeance, however, was 
less complete than he thought ; for Cam- 
«ron was not dead, nor even wounded, the 
wooden casa which he had so luckily 
fustened across his shoulders having served 
him as a cuirass against the treacherous 
stab that would otherwise have taken his 

ife. 

It was characteristic of this iron man, 
to whom danger and death were matters 
of mere everyday experience, that this 
deadly atteck seemed as little to shock or 
emaze him as if his would-be murderer 
had met him by appointment. Rising 
from the ground, he picked up his parcels 
as if nothing had happened; and his first 
words were : 

“Well, -he can’t complain now if I do 
my best to hunt him down; and with that 
portrait of his to help me, it will be odd 
if I can’t manage it somehow. I only 
hope he hasn't smashed that carving.” 

When Cameron reached the hotel, the 
first person he met was General Hammers- 
ley, who was tramping up and down the 
verandah as if fora wager. The moment 
the photographer came forward into the 
lamp-light, Hammersley seized him by the 
arm, and called out ina tone of unwonted 
excitement : 

“Where have you been all day? I 
was really beginning to think that some- 
thing had happened to you. Why, what 
® mess you're in!” he added, suddenly 
noticing that his friend was smeared with 
auud from head to foot. 

“I've had a tumble,” answered the 
other carelessly, “and the ground’s none 
too clean with all this rain.” 

“ Well, come along in,” said the Gene- 
ral; “you'll just have time to change 
before dinner. Chuck off that wet cloak, 
and I'll give it to somebody to hang up. 
Hollo! what's this holding it so tight at 
the back? Why, I declare it looks like 
the blade of a knife!” 

“Hush! whispered Cameron, who, 
knowing nothing of what Hammersley 
had learned from Sandy M‘Laren, was 
rather vexed at this betrayal of his secret 
ere he had decided whether to tell it or 
not. “I don’t want to have all these 
people chattering and staring at me as if 
I were a newly imported gorilla. Come to 
iy room, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

But there was really very little left to 
tell, after what the General had already 
heard ond what he had just seen. In 
fact, the thing spoke for itself; for it 
appeared on examination that the broken 
knife—which seemed to be a Spanish 
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“navajo," * with a razor-edged triangular 
blade, barbed at the broad end to make 
it diflicult of removal when once driven 
fairly home—had dealt its blow with such 
savage force as to pierce right through the 
wooden case and the carving within it, 
and to inflict a slight scratch just behind 
Cameron’s left shoulder-blade. 

“Close shave!" said the old soldier, 
eyeing it with the appreciative air of one 
learned in such matters; “the fellow 
meant business, and no mistake. I sup- 
pose there can be no doubt that it was 
Sanchez himself?” 

“ Hardly,” rejoined Cameron, wita a 
grim smile; “his autograph is pretty 
legible here—and, besides, I knew his 
voice at once. I'm glad, anyhow, that he 
hasn’t hurt that carving as much as I ex- 
pected.” 

“Well, you take it pretty coolly,” cried 
the General admiringly; “ but it’s high 
time that this foolery was stopped. I shall 
go and report the whole business to the 
police to-morrow morning, and you'd 
better come too, and bring the fellow’s 
photo along with you. By-the-bye, I sup- 
pose you'll hardly care to take a hand in 
the concert after all this—to-night’s the 
night, you know.” 

“ So it is, by the bye,” said the photo- 
grapher, suddenly remembering that an 
amateur concert was to take place in the 
hotel drawing-room that evening after 
dinner, at which he had promised to assist. 
“Well, it's rather a bore, but it can’t be 
helped. I'm not going to break my word 
for a trifle like this; and besides, I pro- 
mised that sick boy of yours that he 
should hear me sing, and he’s going to 
leave his room-door open on purpose, 80 
as to catch it all through the drawing-room 
door. I can’t disappoint him, you know!" 

The veteran made no answer; but the 
honest, hearty admiration that shone in 
every line of his hard old face said more 
than any words. 

Nor was this admiration unmerited ; for 
when, two hours later, the programme of 
the concert had advanced as far as “ Sonz, 
‘Haunted’: Mr. Waldron Cameron,"’ 
the keenest observer could have ‘found 
nothing in his bright, cheery face and 
clear, rich voice (without the slightest 
tremor in its deep, mellow ring) to betray 
that death in its worst form was hovering 
over him, and that he had that very night 
escaped its swoop by a hair's breadth. 

The song to which Cameron treated the 
audience was his own composition, and 
certainly represented fairly enough the 
fashionable drawing-room music of the 
day: 

HAUNTED. 
L 
O where shall I fly where no terror can find me. 

Where haunting remorse can o'ertake me no more ? 
When forward I look, I see nothing behind me: 

When backward I glance, I see nothing before. 


© One of these formidable weapons is still in my pos- 
seesion,—D.K. 


In the dead of the night a coll horror steals o'er me, 
As black ay the blot that now falls from my pen: 
Aud, awift us the cockroach that seampers before 
me, 
‘That dark, dreary vision is with me again ! 


pis 
In vain on my crumpet the butter lies sparkling, 
In vain from my teaspoon the treacle flows bright ; 
The shalow of decm o'er my spirit falls darkling, 
And poisons the day with the thought of the 
night. 
I sce from her blue eyes the mustard come streaming: 
I see the red aut drag ber dowu to his den— 
In the vapour that mounts from my tea-kettle 
steaming. 
That dark, dreary vision is with me again ! 


This Byronic ditty was very well received 
by the majority of its hearers, though two 
or three of the younger men betrayed a 
tendency to irreverent laughter, and when 
the concert was over one of the young 
ladies came up to Mr. Cameron and said 
timidly : 

“That was a charming song of yours, 
Mr. Cameron ; but, do you know (it’s very 
stupid of me, I’m sure), I can’t quite make 
out what it means.” 

“ Nor can I,” answered Cameron, with 
a polite bow. 

At the time, however, everyone ap- 
planded the song lustily—on the same 
principle, doubtless, which makes people 
applaud a Latin quotation in a speech— 
viz. to look as if they understood it—and 


. the plaudits were renewed when he came 


forward again, half an hour later, to sing 
a ‘comic medley,” composed by himsclf, 
on the story of William: Tell : 


TELL RE-TOLD. 


Air. “Uucle Ned.” 


There was a bold archer in Switzerland bred, 
And he livel a lung time ago: 

He could send bis arrow right up to the head, 
In the place where the arrow should xo. 

Bring down the qniver and the bow—the bow— 
Set up the targets in a row; 

“There's no other archer like him,” people said, 
“He draws such a tery long bow!" 


Air: “Yankee Doodle.” 


This archer was the smartest man 
Of all his precious nation ; 

For peppermint and all bull's eyes 
He whipped the whole creation, 

He'd talk of heaps of wondrous thing 
That never yet befell, sir; 

And ‘canse he was so good at tales, 
They called him William Tell, sir. 


Air: “The Low-backed Car.” 


When first Tell went to Altdorf, 
‘Twas on a market day ; 

A low-crowned hat he wore, and sat 
Upon a cart of hay. 

But through all chops and changes 
The butchers knew him well, 

And hastened first to tell their meat, 
And then to meet their Tell. 

While his son, having gone so far, 
‘At times lagged behind papa, 

A luncheon to make of a tart or n cake, 
Like a bold atin’ boy—hurrab ! 
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Air: “The Bridge.” 


He stood in the street at mid-day, 
‘As the clocks were striking the hour, 
‘And beheld a hat suspended 
On a pole as high as a tower, 
And, like to pigs a-rushing 
When drovers pinch their ear, 
A flood of cads came round him 
Perfumed with cheese and beer. 


How shocking, oh, how shocking, 
Was the sight that met his eye! 
They stood in the street at mid-day, 

‘And bowed to the hat on high. 


Sovo, TELL. 
Air: “Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 


“Why bow ye to the hat, ye fools? 
Why bow ye to its pride 

Ta kick it doon my deep 
Ere I wad let it bide— 

Ere I wad let it bide up there 
Sae pridefu’ to be seen!” 

But aye they let their heads doon Za* 
Before the hat of green, 


it drain 


Soro, G 


Re 
Air: “Ye banks and braes.” 


Ye scamp and rogue, ye bony loon, 
How dare ye staud so still, and stare? 
How dare yon hold your head 0 hieh, 
Nor mind the hat that hangs up there? 
IM break your head, ye saucy rogne, 
Til quickly give you cause to mourn; 
Tl send you by a special train 
That gives no ticket of return. 


TELL 


Air: “Coming thro’ the rye.” 


Gin a body tak’ a body, and to rule him try, 
a body serve a body, won't a body die? 
< all my eye, ye fallow—bowing's all my eye, 
htof green, I pray ye, coming in my eye? 
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GESSLER. 

Air: “Dandy Jim from Caroline.” 
Among my men I've heard of late 
That you, Mr. Bitl, are an archer great ; 
‘That out of us all you take the shine 
Completely in the shooting line. 
For my old Marshal told me s— 
You're the cleverest archer in the country, 0! 
And I've looked at your shots, and I find it so, 
Just what the Marshal told me, 0! 


CHorvs oF AUSTRIANS (sarcastically). 


Air: “Kemptown Races.” 


William, is 
doodah ! 

A hundred yards is rather long—O doodah-day ! 

You're going to miss, all right! 
miss, I say! 

Till bet any money that he won't shoot straight ! Will 
anyone bet he may ? 


your bowstring strong ? — cocduh, 


You're guing to 


“The crash of a large stone from the rocks overhead startled the boy.''—See page 187. 


Air: “ Villikins and his Dinah.” 
Then he picked up an apple all covered with dirt, 
‘Which had lately been left from some burgher's 
dessert > 
On the head of Tell’s son he the apple did lay, 
‘Then he came to the father, and thus he did say: 


Air: “Come, take the harp.” 
“Come, take the bow, ‘tis thine to use, 
‘And epht that apple which you ece; 
Come, take the bow, and let me lose 

Or win a bet in backing tlie.” 


Air: “The Campbells are coming.” 


‘The arrow is levelled--hurrah ! hurrah ! 

The apple is severed—away, away ! 

The beaur in a quiver exclaim, * Well. I never!” 
And wonder their bets how to pay, pay, pay. 


Soio, GrssLER 
Air: “O my boat is on the shore.” 


Ch, your trial’s fairly o'er, and your sou is farly 


free, 


But before you go away, old boar, I've a word to say 


to thee, 


‘There's an arrow stowed away In your waistcoat-lining 
here. 

And really this (exouse me, pray !) looks just a little 
queer! 

Oh, you've made a pretty score, and you've won a bet 
for me, 

But before I let you leave my door, I've a crow to 
pluck with thee. 


Sono, Tent. 


Air: “Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms.” 
Believe me, if all these toxopholite arms, 
Which you gaze on so sourly to-day, 
Had endangered my young ‘un or touched him with 
harms, 
Or, in fact, gone at all the wrong way, 
Thou would’st not be as snug as this moment thon 
art, 
Let thy cheekiness say what it will ; 
For although that stecl waistcoat fits tight o'er thy 


heart, 
I think I could shoot through it still? 
Grssurr. 
Air: “Nelly Bly.” 
O my eye! O my eye! drag him through the 
throngs; 

I wouldn't touch him, no, not I—not with a pair of 
tongs! ? 
Break his bow, my trusty men, and all his arrows 

burn, 
And while you tie his hands behind, just give his legs 
a turn! 


Hey, William ! ho, William ! come along with me: 
FM take you where you won't be bored by too much 
company. 
Air: “Old Folks at Home.” 
*Way down upon a lake or river, Not far away, 
Built strong enough to last for ever, Gessler’s “ cight- 
oar” lay 3 
All the crew felt preeious queery, Tossiug on the foam, 
Still longing for the ale so cheery, And for the saucr- 
kraut at home. 


Air: “The March of the Cameron Men.” 

Oh, sore ure the backs of those Austrian men 
Who are palling away till all's bine; 

They'll have to lok sharp, for their chieftain hath 

said, 

He mnst get back to dinner by two. 

I hear their deep grunting sounding, sounding, 
Over the mountain and glen; 

While lumbering oar-blailes ure splashing the stream— 
‘Tis the boat of the Austrian men ! 


Air: “Red, White, and Blue.” 
On a sudden, with direful commotion, 
A squall with their vessel made tree 
Where they were not a soul had a notion, 
For never a thing could they see. 
"Neath the benches they all lay a-roaring, 
Not knowing whatever to do; 
While the rain down their pinafores kept pouring, 
And the iightning flashed red, white, and blue! 


Air: “Bonnie Dundce.” 
Unto Willinm the Archer “twas Gessler that spoke: 
“If this boat should go down, all our heads will be 
broke ; 
So, as you know the lake (for I'm fairly at sea), 
Bteer us straight to the laud, aud I'll let you go 
free, 
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Come, tuck up your sleeves, and do all that you 
can 5 

Come, handle the tiller-ropea, there’s a good man! 

Steer out of the tempest, and let us get free, 

Or with me and my crew it is fairly U.P.1" 


dir: “Johnny Sands.” 

‘There was a bank of miry sands, Like Flushing or 
the Hague, 

And to this crew of uscless hands It proved a ter- 
rible plague. 

Straight on it steered the wily elf, The current ran 
below, 

‘And, stuck like tea-things on a shelf, They right 
aground did go! 


Air: “Ben Bolt.” 
Then, straining each member, old Tell made a bolt, 
‘A bolt o'er the heather so brown, 

‘And our Bill kept on running full speed to the spot 
Where a rock o'er the highway did frown. 
When the whvle boat's crew up the valley 

passed, 
And the chief was left nearly alone, 
Tell fitted his bow with an arrow so Keen, 
Aud ol Gessler fell dead as a stone. 


had 


Air: “Oft in the stilly night.” 
‘Then in a stiffish fight 
Which broke the chain that bound them, 
They did their focs affright, 
And walloped all around them, 
They viewed with cheers the 
The in slaughter soakin’ ; 
The dniyhts that shone, whose days were gone, 
The heads their clubs had broken 3 
And in the Emp'ror's sight 
(A thing that did astound him) 
Swiss torehes brought the light 
Of burning towns around him ! 


vereil spears, 


Cuorus oF Swiss. 
Air: “Seots wha hae.” 


Swi 


3 wha hac on candles fe, 
Swiss who scorn a well-nired hed, 
Welcome to a broken head, 

Or to victor, 


Now's the day, and now's the hor, 
See the face o” Albert glower— 
Soon he'll find the grapes are sour, 
And hae done wi’ we. 


Wha his Sunday shirt would save, 
Wha his face and hands would lave, 
Wha sae base as tak’ a shave-— 
Let him turn anil flee } 


Wha wi’ dirty shirts agrees, 
Eats wi" pigs and sleeps wi’ fleas— 
That's the man my heart to please— 

Let him follow mo! 


Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Kill them a’, let nac man go! 
Then we'll sit and eat, my jo, 
Til we canna sec, 


Now, my friends, I've bad my day, 
Sung my song, and played my play. 
May I hope to hear you say, 
You're content with me? 


On the morning after the concert, 
Cameron and the General went to the 
(To be continued.) 
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police with the portrait of Manuel Sanchez 
and the report of his latest exploit, produc- 
ing the broken knife in confirmation of it. 

Their assistance came very opportunely 
to aid the scarch that the authorities were 
just setting on foot ; for such a daring at- 
tempt at murder in the very streets of the 
town, coming so close upon the stabbing 
of Edwards on the public highway, haa 
greatly irritated the Spanish Governor, 
who rightly thought that two such 
outrages, occurring at the very time when 
he was himself making an official tour 
through the island, would be apt to dis- 
credit his administration in the eyes of 
the Home Government, and not imprcb- 
ably lead to his being superseded, unless 
he could efface the stigma by dealing 
sharp and speedy justice to the offender 

Under such circumstances, the means 
of identification offered by the portrait at 
once gave the signal for so vigorous and 
unslackening a pursuit of the criminals 
that it seemed impossible for any mortal 
man to escape it. The ruffian who had 
wounded Edwards was found out and 
punished as he deserved; but Sanchez, 
though his likeness was pasted up at 
every corner, and the proclamation of a 
reward for his capture scattered through 
every part of tho island, contrived to 
batile all the efforts of the police; and 
when the day of Cameron’s departure 
came, his enemy was still at large. 

“Tt's just as well that you are going. 
since they haven't managed to catch the 
fellow,” said General Hammersley, who 
had risen at daybreak to see his friend 
aboard the Spanish steamer allotted to 
the survey expedition. “He won't have 
another chance at you now till yon come 
back, and I hope we'll have canght him 
long before then. As for your cay 
dwelling protégé, little Pablo, P’'ll sce that 
he wants for nothing in your absence ; 
though half the money that you've Ieft 
me for him would have been enough to 
keep him like a prince. Good-by«— 
good luck to you!” 

With a cordial hand-grasp, the two 
men parted; and ere the General's beat 
had got back to the landing-place, the 
steamer was gliding away toward the 
distant island of Fuerteventura, where 
she was to call on her way eastward to 
the African coast. 

“It’s lucky Cameron’s a good sailor,” 
said Hammersley, glancing up at the 
creeping mass of dark slaty-blue clouds 
that was slowly darkening tho glorious 
sunrise, “for I think he’s going to gct a 
bit of a shaking—it looks rather stormy 
up yonder.” 

And then he thought no more about it 
—for the time. 
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AND SLAVERY 


DAYS. 


CHAPTER XIV.—WITH THE “ WAVE BLACK REGIMENT.” 


hee “Great War Governor " of the State 
of Massachusetts, as his adimirers 
Jove to call him, even at this late day, 
was a man of very decided anti-slavery 
opinions, and had been chosen to his high 
office by the party pledged to the extinc- 
tion of slavery. 

It followed that, in representing his 
State, Governor John A. Andrew  fre- 
quently found himself far in advance of 
the position assumed by the National 
Government. 

Massachusetts had responded nobly to 
the call for men and money to carry on 
the war, and private effort, no less than 
the State Legislature, had backed up the 
efforts of the Cummonwealth’s leader. 

The State's decision and energy may be 
judged by the fact that with a population 
of less than a million and a half, it had, 
up to the battle of Antietam, sent nearly 
thirty-five fully equipped regiments into 
the field. : 

It is a useful contrast, and is worth 
stating, that the effort to raise volunteers 
for the war with Mexico fifteen years be- 
fore, believed to be a struggle for the 
extension of slavery, had been attended 
with great difliculty. Only one regiment 
responded to the call. In the war for the 
Union the game State raised tifty-nine. 

But the drain was a severe one. The 
State was beginning to feel the strain on 
its resources, and especially in answering 
the repeated calls for men. 

Governor Andrew, both as a matter of 
principle and policy, decided that the 
coloured population should have a chance 
to fight in the war in which they were so 
peculiarly interested. To all his repre- 
sentations on the subject, however, the 
Federal Government had turned a deaf 
ear, even after the President's proclaima- 
tion had called for the freedom of the 
slaves in the Rebel States. 

Yet, while the privilege of enlistment 
was denied to the free coloured popula- 
tion of the North, General Lutler was in 
Louisiana organising regiments of negroes 
taken from the deserted sugar plantations. 
Incidentally, this measure exhibited the 
“true inwardness’’ of the patriarchal 
system of slavery in the Pelican State. A 
vast number of negroes offering them- 
selves for service were rejected, having 
been injured by excessive demands on their 
strength during their former labour. 

Governor Andrew was seated at his desk, 
in his room at the State Capitol in Boston, 
a few days after the fight at Antietam, 
when a visitor was announced, and his 
nane laid on the desk in default of a card. 

As befitted the democratic nature of the 
government of which he was the head, 
thero was not the slightest formality 
attached to this call. Governor Andrew 
was always “at home,” being barely pro- 
tected by a private secretary who acted as 
a“sifter,” and put up the bars as far as 
possible against the well-known “ cranks,” 

i those whose calls represented simply 


a waste of time for the busiest man in the 
Commonwealth. 

To the coloured people the Governor 
was especially free, and the information 
that the visitor was a coloured man was a 
ste passport to his room. 

H{e looked up as his visitor entered, and 
motioned him to take a chair, but, whether 
trom bashfulness or other motive, the 
young negro hesitated till the Governor 
again invited him to be scated, pushing 
the chair before him. 

“Tm just as busy as I well can be. 
said he, “but never too busy to attend to 
business. What can I do for you, Mr. 
Winn?” 

Tom Winn-—for it was our old friend--- 


* started for a moment at the sound of the 


“handle to his name.” He was not used 
to it. He was not unused to a kindly re- 
ception, but, so far, there had been very 
little of social recognition in it. His heart 
at once warmed to the Governor, and he 
replied briskly : 

~ T want—and I am speaking for scores 
of my race -a chance to do something in 
this war; to shoulder a musket.” 

“ And I want you to have that chance ; 
and I am working to that end. The difti- 
culty is to wake up the Washington people. 
They won't hear of it yet, but it’s coming, 
Mr. Winn, it’s coming.” 

“T hope so, your Excellency.” 

“Tam preparing a paper for the Secre- 
tary of War, asking his approval of a 
scheme for just such a purpose, and I am 
going to Washington to urge it on him 
and the President. It ought to be done. 
It will be!” 

“Why, your Excellency, it has been 
done in Kansas, and General Butler is 
organising the freed negroes in La.” 

“ Ah, you read the papers, I see," said 
Andrew. 

“Yes, sir —I mean your "°—— 

“ All right, never mind; go ahead.” 

“We do read, and I have the names 
of fifty or more who are willing to join. 
Others, better known than myself, could 
easily raise the number of men you 
wanted from the coloured people of the 
State.” 7 

“Butler was lucky in christening the 
negroes ‘ contraband,’ ” said the Governor, 
half to himself. “It was a shrewd move 
and worked well.” 

Then, rousing himself, he said briskly : 
“Now, Mr. Winn, suppose you stir your- 
self, and see just what can be done among 
your people. I am persuaded that some- 
thing is going to break pretty soon. The 
idea of having coloured troops is not 
popular just now, but”—and here the 
Governor's voice took on a solemn tone— 
“there is a higher Power ruling this land 
than the Government at Washington, and 
I believe the day is not far distant when 
every son of the State will be welcomed 
into the ranks of its defenders,” 

“God speed the day,” replied his 
gratgful auditor. “For this we have 


longed; fur this we would strive. There 
are plenty of us who only seck the oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for the freedom of 
our race.” 

“The time is near at hand,” said the 
Governor. Both had risen, and the Go- 
vernor placed his hand on the younger 
inan’s shoulder as he spoke. ‘but, Mr. 
Winn "—the Governor wasa shrewd man, 
and he saw the coloured man’s eye light 
up with pride as he used the title—“ you 
have no grudges to settle ; you were not a 
slave; your education implies that you 
were born free.” 

“I was enabled to escape by the 
‘Underground Railroad’ to Canada seven 
years ago,” said Tom Winn. “ There I 
found friends who helped me to work, 
and I soon found the means to add to my 
little stock of knowledge. I have been 
greatly favoured under the British flag, 
where all men are free ’»—— 

He checked himself, for he saw the 
Governor wince. The impliéd reflection on 
the Stars and Stripes had struck Governor 
Andrew hard. Tom Winncontinued: “But 
I am an American born; my wife and 
children, just returned to me by the 
generous boy who helped me to freedom, 
were born under the flag, and I want the 
right to say that I aman American citizen, 
as free as any other man—colour or no 
colour, And I havea mother yet in 
slavery; though, I am bound to say, not 
unhappy —knowing that we are well.” 

“Sit down afew minutes, and tell me 
your story,” said Andrew. “Ican spare 
a little time yet.” 

Thus entreated, the negro told the story 
of his escape. The Governor's eyes 
sparkled at the episode on the Woonsocket 
farm, and the grateful manner in which 
the freeman before him spoke of those 
who had helpedhim. The Burnett family 
were old friends and associates. He lis- 
tened with grave interest. 

“You lave done well to call, Mr. 
Winn,” said the Governor. “You have 
furnished me with additional arguments 
and increased desire to serve your people. 
See me again, say next week, and I will let 
you know what prospect there is. In the 
meantime, is there anything I can do for 
you? You are well fixed, I hope? ” 

“ Quite well, I thank your Excellency. 
I lack nothing but the opportunity to 
enlist.” 

“ And, lacking that, count yourself quite 
poor. Well, do as I have said, and I hope 
our next meeting will find you nearer 
your wishes.” 

The grateful negro took the extended 
hand of the Governor and pressed it 
warmly. The earth did not hold a prouder 
man than Tom Winn, the once poor, 
hunted fugitive. He had met a man who 
understood him at last. 

So, while the Governor was in Wash- 
ington, urging the Federal Government 
to call on the free coloured population of 
the North, his newly appointed “ aid,” 


Tom Winn, was working with great energy 
to fill up the list of names eligible for 
service. 

Greatly to the delight of both, the 
result of the Governor's mission was the 
permission to recruit “a regiment of 
persons of African descent,” and Governor 
Andrew at once set about the task of 
selecting the commissioned officers of the 
new regiment. 

The principles guiding the selection of 
these otlicers have already been noticed. 

As soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
from his wounds, Ben Burnett—we bez 
his pardon, Captain Burnett—called to 
pay his respects to the Governor of 
Massachusctts, and personally accept the 
commission offeredhim. He also opened 
an office for the enlistment of recruits. 

In this he was signally successful, for 
Tom Winn promptly turned over the 
names he had secured. He was delighted 
to be of service to the lad who had 
befriended him, and worked like a beaver 
to fill the ranks of the company. In this 
the pair succeeded so well, that after all 
the ineligibles had been weeded out, 
Captain Burnett's company was full, and 
with men to spare. 

To his intense delight, Winn was made 
first sergeant of the company. 

The intercourse between the two hal 
been very cordial. It was natural that 
the young captain should feel an interest 
in the man he had so strikingly befriended, 
and the sergeant, who was a man of more 
than ordinary capacity, had a genuine 
feeling of gratitnde for his benefactor. 

Since Iphigenia had told him of the 
discovery made by Aunt Phemia and her- 
self, Tom Winn had carefully watched the 
young captain, but, like most men, his 
ideas could help him little. His recollec- 
tion of the baby stolen from the home of 
the Winns was of the vaguest possible 
kind. The incident was never to be 
forgotten, but it is doubtful that beyond 
the fact that the baby was white, and its 
kidnapper was coloured, Tom could have 
given a description of either. 

There was a likeness between Captain 
Burnett and Colonel Winn, as Tom had 
first known him, but it was also vague, 
and Tom began to think that imagination 
might easily help him. Finding that 
Captain Burnett was wholly indifferent to 
the question, Sergeant Winn easily let the 
matter. slip by him. 

As the time went on, the new regiment, 
now nearly recruited to its full strength, 
was sent to the camp of instruction. 
Here the remaining troops were sent 
as fast as they were gathered in, and the 
new officers, mainly selected from the 
Massachusetts white regiments, were 
assigned. 

The men proved very tractable, nay, 
eager to learn, and the non-commissioned 
officers were especially zealous. In less 
than thirty days the regiment had been 
licked into shape, and Sergeant Tom 
Winn was by no means the least effi- 
cient. 

He had a sharp oye for any likely 
recruit, for he early settled that Company 
A was to be the crack company of the 
new regiment. There had been a few 
vacancies purposely left open, to suit the 


fastidious taste of Captain Burnett and- 


his faithful squire. 
That wa; the reason that Sergeant Tom 
was attracted to a smart able-bodied 
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negro, who had come to the camp, and 
was evidently looking for a chance to 
enlist. He eagerly responded to the 
sergeant’s invitation, and Winn at once 
began to draw out the necessary papers. 

* Your name ?" asked the sergeant. 

“ James Belsayers,”’ replied the recruit. 

“ B-e-double-1 ? ” said Winn, as his pen 
halted for a moment. 

“Dunno,” replied the applicant. “Specs 
it’s so if yo’ don say so. I calls myself 
Ja:mes, cos de name's easier than Bel—- 
Belisarius.”” 

“ What's that ?”" shouted Winn, rising 
to his feet, and scanning the other's face 
narrowly—‘ Belisarius! Where did you 
come from 2" 

“ Boston.” 

“ How long have you lived there 9” 

“Born there.” The reply was evi- 
dently a falsehood. ‘The sergeant turned 
the paper over, and said promptly: “ You 
ean't join this regiment.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because we don't want men who can't 
remember more about themselves than 
you seem able to.” 

The would-be recruit turned his bat- 
tored hat over in his hand, and then seid 
half-sulkily, “ Well, I wasn't born Norf.” 

“No, of course not. You might have 
saved yoursolf the trouble of saying so.” 

The reernit looked up in the sergeant’s 
face for s moment. It was a mere flash, 
but it settled his identity. 

“Tf I tell you where you were born, 
and where you come from, will you tell 
ane where you have been for the last 
fifteen years?” 

‘The negro’s fuce turned a ghastly 
yellow, and his teeth chattered. The 
sergeant watched him very closely. It 
was fully five minutes before the man 
recovered himself sutticiently to speak, 
and then he muttered huskily: “ Reckon 
I don’t want ter list,’ and would have 
turned to go away, had not the sergeant 
promptly stepped forward and detained 
him. 

“Lemme go!” shrieked Belisarius. “1 
tell vo’ I don’ want ter ‘list.” 

“T don’t propose to let you,” said the 
sergeant; “but I do propose to know 
where you have been since you left Colonel 
Winn’s plantation.” 

An awful look of terror settled on the 
negro’s face. He seemed about to fall. 
With a desperate effort he rallied and 
sought to get away, but he was held in a 
merciless grip. 

“And what has become of the child 
you stole? Did you murder Massa 
Winn’s son ?” 

A horrible shriek burst from the negro’s 
lips, and he literally collapsed, falling at 
the feet of his interrogator insensible. 

Sergeant Winn hastily closed the door 
of the hut. He had no intention that 
anyone should see the would-be recruit 
till Captain Burnett should he present. 
He sent a message to that officer’s 
quarters. 

Captain Burnett was soon on the spot. 
and listened with the most profound 
astonishment to the story of the sergeant. 

Tom’s version of the story of the 
abduction of Colonel Winn's child 
favoured the belief current at the time, 
that both the child and its abductor had 
been drowned in an attempt by the negro 
to escape. 

The child was stolen, it was believed, 
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as an act of revenge, and the recovery 
of his hat, found floating on tho waters of 
the creek, left little doubt in the minds 
of those interested that the child had 
been drowned. The most rigid search 
lad been made, but it had availed nothing. 
The negro, too, had disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed him up. 

In what manner Belisarius (it may be 
noted that, with the exception of Tom, 
Colonel Winn’s dependents had very high- 
sounding names) had escaped, Tom could 
not guess. Evidently the unconscious 
negro had much to tell; but, even in the 
absence of that story, the evidence of 
Captain Burnett's kinship to the Southern 
general was becoming overwhelming. 

But what greater contrast could be 
found than between these two, who, in 
the mysterious workings of Providence, 
were being brought, against their wills, 
yet closcr together? They were as 
hopelessly at variance as the systems 
each represented. Of all the shapes he 
could assume, Ben Burnett knew that 
nene could be more hateful to General 
Winn than that in which he appeared at 
that moment, as a leader of negro troops, 
foredoomed to death, if captured, as 
engaged in an act of servile insurrection, 
and as out of the pale of civilised war- 
fare. 

The prospect was a dark one, whichever 
way heturned. Only tho words of Grand- 
father Burnett consoled him. ‘The simple 
faith that the Father of all had guided his 
footsteps thus far was a guarantee that it 
would come out all right in the end, and 
render the problem less hard than it 
would have been. 

For a moment the temptation to refuse 
further knowledge was very great. If he 
allowed the would-be recruit to depart 
unquestioned, there would always be 
sufficient doubt to justify him in retaining 
his present identity, and he foresaw no- 
thing but trouble from further knowledge. 

He fought the impulse to shrink from 
the pending disclosure bravely, and came 
out of the conflict, as might have been 
expected, stronger and better. At any 
cost the whole truth should be known. 
Though no word had fallen from the 
negro’s lips, who was still unconscious, 
Ben felt that the solution of the whole 
mystery was at hand. 

He assisted the sergeant in the endea- 
vour to bring the man back to conscious- 
ness, eager to do 50, if possible, without 
invoking medical assistance. He would 
trust Tom, but the doctor was a stranger, 
and might be a mere gossip, for all he 
knew. 

Their efforts were rewarded after work- 
ing over the insensible man for about half 
an hour. He gradually opened his eyes, 
but it seemed to be only the prelude to 
another fit. 

No sooner did the unfortunate Belisa- 
rius note the face of the young officer than 
his features again changed; his eyes 
rolled horribly, and he held up his hands 
as if to ward off a terrible sight. 

“Don't look at me, Mars’ Winn! I 
didn’t steal yo’ child—de good Lawd 
knows dat I didn’t! But I done lost him 
--lost young Mars’ Roland, an’ I'se done 
wrong, I know I has. Don’, Mars’ Winn, 
don't tee 

“This is not Colonel Winn,” said Tom, 
somewhat roughly shaking the frightened 
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man. “Go away, Captain Burnett, for a 
minute or two, your presence disturbs 
him ; he sees the likeness of your father, 
and mistakes you for the young colonel. 
Come back in a few minutes; he will be 
fit for no speech just yet.” 

Burnett left the hut, and the eyes of the 
wretched Belisarius followed him eagerly. 
When he had gone, he turned appealingly 
to Tom ; but it was several minutes before 
the miserable creature could spenk co- 
herently, and then his words betrayed 
his abject terror: 

* Was dat Mars’ Winn’'s ghost?” 

“That wasn’t Colonel Winn's spirit 
nor his body either,” said Tom decidedly ; 
“ that was Captain Burnett, of Company 
A, 54th Massachusetts Volunteers.” 

“You don’ tell me the trufe?’? said 
Belisarius eagerly. 

“T always tell the truth,” replied Tom 
sharply.“ You big fool nigger, supposing 
it had been Colonel Winn, why should 
you be afraid of him? He couldn't hurt 
you here.” 

“Not for stealing little Mars’ Roland ? 


TELL you truly it happened so— 
And we count it as fall ten years ago, 
Tho’ it seems but yesterday— 
That I went out to the harbour's mouth, 
Nothing but sea from north to south, 
Clouds and billows and spray. 
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Though I didn’t steal him,” he pleaded 
piteously. 

“ What did you do with him ?” 

“Is dat Mars’ Winn coming back?” 
pleaded Belisarius, as he saw Captain 
Burnett once more in the doorway. 

“ How can that be Colonel Winn, when, 
if he’s alive, he must be over forty years 
old?” 

“He didn’t used to be,” said Belisarius 
gloomily. ‘He used to be young, like 
dat.” 

The assertion of this undeniable truth 
might have provoked laughter at any 
other time, but the circumstances were 
too serious, and Tom roughly brought 
the culprit to his senses. 

“If you hope to get out of this place 
elive, vou'll tell exactly what you did 
with Mars’ Winn’s child.” 

“T will.” said Belisarins, with more 
reason and calumess in his voice than 
he had shown before. “If dey hang 
dis nigger for it, I'M tell der trufe, der 
whole trufe, and nuffin but the trufe, 
eee 


(To be continued) 


OVER THE PIER HEAD. 


Never a sail though I looked about, 

The great ships kept on their course far out, 
The fishing-boats lay on shore ; 

Drawn up high on the beach in line, 

John Stephens’ boat. and Andrew’s and mine, 
With many a cobble more. 


“Well, do it without any more fooling,” 
said Tom sternly. ‘“ Come in, sir.” 

“No, no,” yelled Belisarius, “ don't 
come in, Mars’ Winn! Don't come in! 
I'll tell the trufe, but don't look at me 
like dat!” 

“TI tell you that’s Captain Burnen, 
of this company,” repeated the sergeant 
sternly as Ben approached. 

“ He looks like der very image of Mais’ 
Colonel Winn,” muttered  Belisarius. 
“°Tain’t yo’, is it, Mars’ Colonel Winn?” 

“My name is burnett,’ said Ben. 
“Now pull yourself together, and tell 
your story quickly.” 

Belisarius looked at Tom, and accepted 
his mute assurance. He could not wholly 
divest himself of the fear imposed by the 
presence of the young man, but proceeded 
with some show of colierence to tell the 
story of the loss of Colonel Winn’s child. 

The narrative was one of the deepest 
interest, but it was interrupted frequently 
by the expressions of fear inspired by the 
captain's presence. it would be better 
to tell it in our own way. 
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Along the pier to the broken place, 

Where the rail was gone. and you creptaspace 
Slowly, with fears and slips ; 

Then on again to the jagged wall 

Where wreaths of pulse are lifted and fall, 
And the slippery sea-grass drips. 


Step by step I climbed or I crept, 
L‘inded and drowned as the spray upleapt: 
Why did I go, you say ? 
I cannot answer, I never knew, 
Was there voice that called, or longing that 
drew, 
Or an order I must obey ? 


A sailor will love the stormy tide, 

The wild white horses that none may guide, 
‘The break of the heavy waves; 

But I was a fisher with one small boai: 

+ Thank God,” I thought, “I am not afloat 
While this tempest whirls and raves. 


«* Thank God there is not one of our men, 
Not a single cobble of all the ten 
But is safe on shore from the gale; 
No wife in the hamlet white with fear, 
No child who looks from the shaking pier 
For the dot that is father’s sail. 


«* Why even for Jacobs who hates me so, 
Who spoiled my nets not a year ago 
And wished me an evil wish, 
T should look out now with a fearful mind, 
Ishonld send a prayer thro’ the roaring wind, 
If he were after the fish.” 


Through the rush and roar I fancied a shout — 
Fast I held while I turned about, 
And there, by the broken bit, 
Oh, not our laddie, our little Tim ! 
Merry and bright in the jersey trim 
His mother had spun and knit! 


«Father, he cried, “what's that in the 
blast ? 
A boat, I think, with a broken mast, 
Driving close to the pier.”’ 
“T tell you, boy, it is never a boat, 
‘There is not a man would take her afloat, 
"Lis a bit of a wreck washed near.”’ 


«Look, father, look, once more thro’ the 
glass, 
*Tis Jacob's boat, ’tis the Blooming Lass ; 
Is it empty, father, I say?” 
«: There’s never a head from stem to stern, 
The rudder hangs loose with none to turn, 
She carries no crew this day.” 


“Look there,” he cried; “on the waves’ 
white top 
She is lifted now, can you see her drop ? 
Is she buried, or does she tloat?"’ 
« Gone—not yet, but she scarce can move, 
Tho’ the curling waves are nodding above, 
And somebody is in the boat !” 
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Somebody crouching down at the bow ;— 
I could see the figure more clearly now,— 
I felt it was Jacob’s Ned; 
He never stirred—was he killed with fright ? 
I fancied the face all frozen and white, 
The lips that shivered with dread. 


Ned, just younger three years than Tim, 
Poor little lad ; but what hope for him 
As the boat bore on to its loss ; 
To the hungry swirl round the pier-head 
black, 
To the mighty beams, and the upborne wrack, 
And eddies that meet and cross ? 


A round dark wave ;—how tho boat upreared, 
Rushed down the side towards the doom we 
feared : 
I trembled and held my breath,— 
One arm round Tim, for his eyes were wild ; 
Yet what could we do to rescue the child, 
Hurrying on to his death ? 


Not yet; for there between beam and stone, 
Broken, half-filled, but not gone down, 
The prow of the boat was fast. 
“ That rope,” I cried, “ it is rotten and old, 
But who can say, it may chance to hold: 
Fling it over, we'll try the cast.” 


We shouted through roar of wind and tide ! 
“Catch hold of the rope, catch hold.’ we 
cried. 
Sobbed Tim, “ Will he never hear ? 
Father, he’s duzed, and he cannot see, 
And he docs not know it is you and me 
That are hailing him over the pier. 


“ Father, send me, 'tis the only hope.” 
“You, Tim, you on this rotten rope 

To that boiling sea below! 
Who'll tell your mother her lad is gone?” 
He was precious to me, our only one; 

So I answered him, saying ‘“ No.” 


“ What's Jacobs or Jacobs’ lad to me? 
Say the child is drowned, he will still have 
three.” 

God forgive me, that was my thought. 
But Tim sobbed out, “ Ned is smaller than I, 
Only eight last month ; can we see him die, 

And his mother at home knows nauglit ? 


“ God will take care of me down below— 
If mother were here she'd tell you so.” 
Did it happen, or was it a dream ? 
Tim with that rotten rope round his waist, 
All the strands astrain, as with terror and 
haste 
I was coiling it over a beam. 
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Yes, I held to the rope and I paid it out, 
Steady and quiet I worked no doubt, 
But I tell you my mind was lost ; 
I thought I was one of the creaking strands 
That were running apace through my cling- 
ing hands 
And over the pier head crossed. 


Still I heard the shout. “ Draw up, all right!” 
I wound and I pulled with all my might, 
For I thought I had ‘Tim to save ; 
Not that child who shivered and moaned half 
dead, 
Jacobs’ boy safe laid on the firm pier head, 
Mine left below in the wave ! 


T could not pray—unless it was prayer, 
‘That ery in my heart half wild with despair, — 
My thoughts and my words were gone ; 
God knew the meaning better than I, 
It was not His will that Tim should die 
And we should be left alone. 


Why else did the storm that moment lull ? 
The waves that beat on the broken hull 
Grow quiet, and almost still ? 
For a minute more the planks might last— 
Time enough yet for another cast, 
Another pull with a will. 


But just as that second time I wound 
The weighted rope, and as round and round 
Each turn of the wrist brought near 
My boy with his jersey torn and frayed, — 
His eyes clear shining and undismayed, 
As if he knew naught to fear,— 


Just then I saw how the rotten thread 
Was parting above his curly head; 
‘That minute was like a life ; 
For steady and sure, with never a jerk 
And never a pause, I must do my work, 
Though the sharp beam cut like a knife. 


Almost through; but now I could stoop, 

Make a clutch for life at the knotted loop, 
At the arm and the jersey’s breast : 

Safe, thank God, on the pier head high, 

While the broken boat went hurrying by 
On a great wave’s curling crest. 


Ten years ago —yet there’s never a day 

But I start and cry as that line gives way ; 
And mother looks up and says: 

“ Out of the deep and the water flood 

He lifted them safely ; God is good ; 
‘Thank God for our Tim,” she prays. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WHIPCORD MACHINE. 


By Buryetr Fattow, 


Awhor of “ How to make a Model Tight-rope Walker,” “ An Ingenious Link Puzile,” ete, 


__Jew boys when they sally 
‘commenad forth) on “ exploring 
expeditions ” have a com- 
plete outfit unless their 
pockets contain a piece of 
string. Though not exactly a 
boy (except often in thought), 
I confess I seldom fail to have 
a length of string in my pocket. 
Why? With a piece of string, 
and a “combination” pocket- 
knife, one can bid defiance to 
many of the lesser evils which 
mar a day’s enjoyment; such as 
an ugly rent in one’s garments 
an “exploded” button, or a 
refractory hat on a windy day. 
Were it, however, merely a 
8.F. question of a piece of string, 
such as one can procure at 
{r'fling cost, it would be scarcely worth while 
telling you how to make a whipcord machine. 
But, like many other articles of trade, there 
is string and string. If you want a piece 
you can depend on, commend me to that 
made by yourself—if you know how, and 
do it properly. i 

By means of the machine I am going to 
tell you how to make, you will be able to 
produce string of any size and strength within 
reasonable limits. I repeat, you can buy a 
good article, but boys, who delight to learn, 
like to make things for themselves. 

If I tell you a few uses of the machine, you 
can judge for yourself if it will repay you to 
make it, or you may take my word it will. 
For instance: you can make you a pair of 
laces ; you can make a piece of string that 
will wear well on your bow (I will tell you a 
simple way to make a crossbow another 
time); you can make a “cracking” slash 
for your dog or other whip ; and last, but by 


no means least, you can make a twisted silk 
fishing-line, equal in finish and durability to 
the costly articles of the shops. 

The Machine.—You will require a piece of 
board 4 inch thick, 6} inches wide, and 2 feet 
long. Plane it up nice and smooth on both 
sides. From it cut two pieces, as shown at 
fig. I. To do this, draw a line down the 
middle of the board. I will tell you how to 
do this. Take your rule in your left hand, 
and clasp it so that it lies in the hollow of 
the second joint of the forefinger, the thumb 
holding it in position. Three and a quarter 


inches must project from the outside of 
the forefinger, which really acts as a guide. 
Holding your pencil in your right hand, place 
the point against the end of the rule, and, if 
the edge of the board be straight, you can 
easily draw a Jine down the centre. 

Take your compasses, and set the points 
3} inches apart. Place a point on the pencil 
line 3} inches from the end of the board (in 
some work it is well to allow a bit of waste 
for a “hold” when you are sawing out a 
dise, or other circular work), and strike a 
circle. The handle will be 2 inches wide. 
Half the length of the board is as far down 
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Fig.u.9. FigwU Fig. 


as you must carry the handle. Cut round 
the lines with a fretsaw, or with a knife, and 
smooth the edges. You have now a pattern, 
from which mark another piece by laying 
it on the remaining piece of board, pencil 
round it, and then cut out as before. 

Now set your compasses at 2 inches. 
From the same centre strike another circle. 
Divide it into three equal parts, and you will 
have the points at which you must bore three 
holes 4 inch in diameter. Slightly burn 
them with a piece of iron wire to harden 
them. Take particular notice how the holes 
are placed, or the machine will not work. 
The two holes shown in the handle of the 
left-hand diagram are merely to fix it up 
by; they should be in whichever piece you 
decide to use for a “ bed-plate.” 

The crank (tig. I. as above) is best made 
from }-inch brass wire, but galvanised or 
ordinary iron wire will do. The crank part 
is 1} inch, the top upright 1} inch, and 
the hook end 2} inches. I strongly advise 
you to form a hook as shown, a3 you can then 
take the machine apart and pack it up when 
not in use. First drill a hole 3; inch and 
4 inch from the end, and then cut into it 
slantwise with a fine file or metal-cutting saw. 
Smooth up any rough edges, and nicely round 
off both ends. You require three of these 
cranks. 

You must now make fig. III. from a piece 
of board } inch thick, 14 inch wide, and 7 
inches long. A piece of hard wood is best, 
but deal will do. Sce that you have the 
three notches nice and smooth—in fact, a 
nice finish will repay if given to all the parts, 
and show the young mechanic is no slovenly 
operator. 

Fig. IV. is a lead weight, to make which I 
must ask you to carefully follow out my in- 
structions. First you must make a mould. 


Put some dry sand into a flower-pot, or other 
convenient receptacle. 


Cut out a wooden 


cone as shown. A diameter the top side of 
1} inch, and a depth of 2 inches, will not 
be too much. Press it into the sand, and 
then beat the sand firmly round it. Carefully 
yemove the pattern, and you have the mould. 
Next bend a piece of wire into a long S; it 
is shown in position. Now melt your lead 
over a clear fire, in aniron ladle. If you have 
not such a thing, hammer a piece of tin into 
the rough shape of one, and remove it from 
the fire with a pair of pincers. Pour the 
molten lead into the mould. Before it has 
time to cool insert the hook, and hold it in 
position with your pincers until the metel 
has “set.” When cold remove it from tke 
mould, and trim up the rough sides; if you 
have a lathe and can turn it up, so much the 
letter. A couple of pounds is not too heavy 
for a weight as sbove. 

To fiz up the machine, and how to work 
it.—I have engraved the corner-piece espe- 
cially to illustrate this,and by supplementiny: 
it with concise descriptions I am sure you will 
succeed. 

You must first decide upon a place where 
you can insert a couple of screws without 
damaging valuable house property ; though 
in law, I believe, “screws” never do any 
damage! For our trial suppose we take the 
top edge of an open door. A couple of screws 
through the holes in the handle of the * Led- 
plate” will hold it securely in position. 
Insert a crank in each hole, the end carrying 
the hook being downwards. Put on the top- 
plate, and give the handle a few turns to see 
it does not “ bind” anywhere. If it works 
freely, you may proceed to put on scime 
lengths of cotton—the ordinary reel cotton. 
First, however, put the weight on the floor 
immediately under the machine. From each 
hook on the machine to the hook on the 
weight pass about three lengths of cotton— 
more if you use fine silk for a stout fishing- 
line. Then insert the guide (fig. TI.), as 
shown, only havc it close down to the weight. 

At this stage it will be well to enlist the 
services of a brother, or sister, or chum. 
Mount whcever is chosen on a stool or 
chair, and set him (you would, of course, 
allow your sister to manage the “ guide ”) to 
turn the handle. As soon as you think the 
strands are wound tight enough, which will 
be just before they “crink,” slide up the 
guide slowly and evenly, and the weight will 
spin round like a top, giving the strands a 
uniform twist. 

Note.—It is obvious that, the greater height 
from the ground, the longer will be the length 
of line. In search of the “ elevated,” however, 
do not go rashly choosing dangerous situa- 
tions. The machine I use to make my lines 
works ‘continuous,’ but I fear it is too 
elaborate for many of you to succeed in con- 
structing it. However, if I hear how you 
succeed with the one here given, and if the 
Editor approves, you shall have it on another 
occasion. I may add it is my own invention, 
80, if I make it public, it will be solely be- 
cause I have the “ Boy’s Own” readers’ in- 
terests at heart. 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


PUZZLES. 


1 


i as a little adjective that takes 2 humble 
place, 

Give me an “s” and I progress at most 
deliberate pace ; 

Cut off my head and tail and find a grave 
and stately bird ; 

Then add an “h”—immediately a horrid 
sound is heard ; 

Without two letters I describe the restless 
cattle’s cry, 

When three are gone I suddenly direct the 
watchful eye. 


m. 


A treasure am I 

Neath a tropical sky, 

On dry land I make travellers glad ; 
But give me an “s,”” 

And a power I possess, 

When at sea, to make travellers sad. 


mm, 


Iam an adjective whose talk is big and tall, 

But take my middle out, ’tis but a glove, 
that’s all: 

Cut me in two, and pait may gaily bowl 
along, 

The other keeping company with mirth and 
song: 

Now turn the glove about and sce it fly and 
sting, 

Cut off one letter now, ‘tis but a erecping 
thing. 

Take from my whole five lettcrs and see a 
monster there, 

*Tis gain, and never loss, should he one 
letter spare, 

But if he loses two, and finishes with “ g,” 

*Tis rather too suggestive of burglary, 
you see. 


Iv. 


I am a pretty English singing bird, 

A pretix just before my name is heard ; 

Cut off my head, I lose my life and strength, 
And shrink to such a very little length ; 
Now give these letters each a different place, 
I'm plain as is the nose upon your face ; 

Or cut my whole in two, if such your wish, 
And find the larger half upon a fish. 


v. 


Cut me in two and half’s a little bay, 

Or else a bit of slang that schoolboys say ; 

Now, from my other half, just add to me 

One letter, and I wish for all I see: 

Bert. ron my whole cut off my head, nor 
ai 

To take a little word from off my tail ; 

A useful thing remains, but then ’tis not 

Much good unless ’tis pretty brisk and hot : 

The little word from off my tail appears 

A thrice-told motto for our infant cars, 

But, having changed its capital, you've said 

What very often we have done instead ; 

heave ou two letters from my whole, and 

in 

An instrument of music left behind ; 

Cut off two more; this makes your horse 
quite happy, 

But feeling it you may be cross and snappy ; 

Transpose my letters, using three or more, 

Find an old city on a distant shore, 

Two numbers, and an animal beside, 

And shelter where the timid ones may hide: 

Surely by now you have found out the 
riddle, 

A town in England, very near the middle. 
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vi. 


Four legs have I, they’re short and swift, 
you see, 

Cut off my head, and I have only three; 

Cut off my tail, and now I do not deign 

Much to exert the legs that may remain; , 

Clip head and tail once more, and add 
an ‘“‘s,” 

And I again four sturdy legs possess. 


vit. 


My whole is very odious to the Jews, 
Behead, and now Mohammedans refuse, 
Yet both the Englishman will freely use, 
One much too freely ; cut off head and tail, 
And all who are desirous to prevail 

Would now do this, for no one likes to fail. 


vir. 


Tam a river in Russia falling into a southern 
sca; 

And I another, the Volga’s stream quite 
swallows up poor me ; 

And I run into the Danube in the land of 
that river’s source, 

Before she passes Vienna, away cn I:cr 
eastern course. 


IX, 


Iam a town in Somerset, but quite of humb’e 
name ; 
Cut off my head, at once I rise to dignity and 
fame ; 
Cut off my tail, and I am but a little pre- 
position ; 
My last two letters give a word 
That's very often said and heard, 
But in our talk it should not have too fre- 
quent repetition. 


Xe 
SQUARE WorD. 
I give my name to chairs, and bricks, and 
buns ; 
I’m near Morelia in Mexico ; 
Far north into the Tweed my water runs ; 
Look near to Cromer if my name you'd 
know. 
L. T. 


*,* The Answers will appear in the last 
of the January numbers. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 355. 
Ly A. W. Ganirzky. 


White to play, and nuite in two (2) moves. 


This problem received the first prize ir a 
tourney at St. Petersburg. 
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A Martcn Gane. 


One of the best games between Dr. 8- 
Tarrasch, of Nuremberg, and M. Tchigorin, 
of St. Petersburg, played at the latter town in 
October 1893, is the following : 


White, BLAcK. 
M. Tehigorin, 8. Turrasoh, 
1,P—-K4 P—-K3 
2. Q--K 2 (a) P-QB4 
3. P—K Kt3 Kt-QB8 
4. Kt-K B38 B—K 2 
5. B—Kt 2 P-Q4 
6. P—Q3 Kt—B 3 
7. Castles Castles 
8. Kt—B3 P-QR3 
9. B—Kt 5 P—R3 
10. B—B 4. P-QKt4 
11. K R—K sq. P--Q5 
12. Kt—Q sq. Kt-Q2 
13. K—R sq. (b) R—K sq 
14. R—K Kt sq. P_K4 
15. B—Q 2 Kt—B sq. 
16. Kt—K sq. Kt-K3 
17. P—KB4 B—Kt 2 
18. P—B5 Kt—Kt 4 
19. Kt—B 2 R—QB gq. 
20. Q—R5 K Kt—R2 
21. Kt-B3 P—B5 
22, B—K B sq. PxP 
23, Px P Kt—Kt 4 
24. Bx Kt BxB 
25. Kt—Kt 4 K—B sq. 
26. B—K 2 B-B3 
27. P-KR4 —Q 8 
28. K Kt—R2 Kt—K 2 
29. QR-K B sq. Kt—Kt sq. 
30. B—Q sq. R—B2 
31. B—Kt3 K R—B gq. 
32. Kt—B 2 B—Q sq. 
33. Q—K 2 P—QR4 
34. Kt—B 3 P—R5 
35. B—Q sq. B-QB3 
36. P—K kt 4 P—B38 
37. Kt—R 3 B_-K sq. 
38. Q—R2 B—B2 
39. P—R3 B—Kt 6 (c) 
40. Kt—B 2 BxB 
41. KtxB R—-B7 
42. Q—Kt 3 P—Kt 6 (d) 
43, PxP Q-R3 
44. Kt—B 2 (e) RxP 
45. P-K Kt i RPxP 
46. PxP KR-B7 
47. Kt—Kt 4 Q—Q 3 (f 
48. PxP BxP 
49. Q—-R3 P_R6 
50. Kt xB QxKt 
51. R-Kt 6 P—R 7(9) 
52. Bx Q (ch.) PxR 
58. R—Q sq. R—Kt 8 
54. Q—B sq. KR-QEt7? 
55. Kt—Q 2 RxR 
56. QxR Rx Kt 
57. Q—Q B sa RxP 
58. K—Kt 2 (h) R-QB6 
59. Q—Q R aq. R—B 7 (ch.) 
60. K—B 3 P—Q6 
61. Q—Q sq. R—Q Kt7 
62. Q—R4 P-Q7 
Resigns. 


NOTES. 

(a) An unusnal move, which this player hes adopted 
fu several of his games 

(6) This and the next move are an early plan of 
attack, 

(¢) The bringing round of this B, soon followed by 
R—B 7, is interesting. 

(d) This plans an attack on the important Q P. 

(e) Kt—K aq. might have been tried, but White 
wished to continue his attack. 

(JS) Black must keep his Q back as a defensive picee. 

(g) Leaving the Q is a clever sacrifice 

(A) P—Kt 5 would have been stopped by the Kt. 


The fifth game of the match is short and 
brilliant, and will appear in our next chess 
column. 
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BS) 
Av 
res 


All you can say is that your father and 
ad, and that you never heard that your 
tered. It isa great shame for parents 
their children outcasts by not registering 
them a3 the law requires; but you have uo remedy. 
The disgrace is not yours but theirs, and your em- 
ployers would probably take this view of the mutter, 
particularly as they know you. 


is to photograph it and make a“ process" block to 
print trem ; or you mi race it and Htho.raph it. 
2. There are no ‘portable phonograpls ou the market, 
bu: they have been talked about. 3 You can get 
Bibles of all kinds of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Coxen. There was an article or 80 on relievo maps 
fn the second volume of “ Amateur Work” which 
might help you. Use motlelling clay, and take a 
plaster of Paris cast from it. 


Gexrnat.—You can tell a lieutenant in the army by 
his having one star on his shouller strap; a captain 
has two stars; a major has a crown; a lieutenant 
colonel has a star and crown; and a full colonel 
two stars and a crown. A major-gencral has a 

1 star above a crossed sword and baton ; a lieutenant- 

+ genersl has a crown above a crossed sword and baton : 
and a general hax a crown and star above a crossed. 
sword and baton, A field marshal has crossed batons 
and s crown and a laurel wreath round them. In our 
sixth volume we gave a colouret plate (now out of 
print) showing all the rank marks and distinctions 
of every branch of the army from lance corporal up- 
wards. You might get this plate through some 
second band bookseller. 

W. T. H.—A Civil Service Handbook, recently issued by 
Stanford of Cockspur Street, gives all the particulars 
you ask for. 
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Correspondence, 


——ohetoo— 


Anticn W.—Theage for admission as engineer students 
has for some time now been extended to seventeen. 


J. Sim.—The material of the vase would show you that it 
can be of no age or value. It is a chimney ornament 
Douzht at some seaside town as a memento, made in 
Germany, and bearing the arms of the town or the 
local gnate, ich thingy are common all round 
the coust in the stmmier season, 


Pevet.—You could get a pantagraph from any artists’ 
colourman, Try Milller & Co., 62 High Holborn, 


2. See back. 


G. & Swrri-—The training brigs only go for short 
cruises ont into the Channel, 


D. S.—A cubic yard of coal weighs @ ton, there or 
thereabouts. The lighter the coal the more the 
smoke ; the more the carbon the heavier the coal. 


H _L.—Yon will find “ Mow the Reedham Boys made 
their Cardboard Models" in parts 8 and 9 of “ Indoor 
Games. 


W. P. A.—We have already described how to make a 
sundial and how to sail on skates, See “ Indoor” and 
“ Outdoor Games.” 


R. Hanpince. —There is an office for the sale of Otto 
kas-engines in the Poultry, or you could apply direct 
to Crossley Brothers, Openshaw, Manchester. The 
‘Tangye engines are at 35 Queen Victoria Street. 

Tu |. We shall have a plate of birds’ eggs in the 
spring. 2. There must be some error in the quotation. 

ALPITABET,—Call at Melhuish's, Holborn end of Fetter 
Lane, and look at his cataloyue. 

J. F. Witt1ams.—There is nothing that will take the 
heelball out cleanly. The only thing to do is to cut 
the rubbing out and mount it, or else paste on a false 
Margin. 


y. 


y 
ANY 


I. - The Ice Bears!” 


(See next week's number.) 


The coloured plates of Ferns, Wild 

, and Berries are all out of print, and no 

pace! containing them are obtainable. 2. Get the 

“Army Book” from Eyre & Spottiswoode, price five 
shillings. 

H.C. L.—1. Yes, a man promoted from the ranks bas 
to pass an examination before he can become an 
officer ; and every officer has to pass an examiuatior 
at every step of his promotion until he becomes a 
field officer. 2, You can enlist in any regiment for 
which you ate physically fit, but you can be drafted 
afterwards, 3. Promotion is quickest in regiments 
in unhealthy quarters; but the vacancies do not 
always occur among the seniors. 


W. Gawy.—You can take a curve more easily with a 
bogie, hence, as the carriages and engines have got 
longer, bogies have come into use more generally. 


Lovers or THE “ B.O.P."—The Royal Horse Artillery 
isone of the best regiments in the service, but you 
cannot expect to have anything to spare out of your 
pay, at least at first. You would be better off if you 
were to join the Marines. 


C. Webp.—You can get the poems of both the Hoods, 
Thomas und Tom, from Ward, Lock, & Bowden. 


Bosu.—The article on ventriloquism is in the tenth 
and cleventh parts of “Indoor Games.” They cost 
sixpence each, and can be had to order from any 
bookseller. 


I.pERIM V.—If the clubs are too heavy you should 
either change them for lighter ones or keep them 
until you are older. If you cut them you will spoil 
them. Clubs are intended to be heavy, just as dumb- 
bells are now made as light as possible ; a boy of 10 
is supposed to take a 31b. club, one of 11 a 4 1b. club, 
one of 12 a 5 1b, club, one of 13 a 6 1b, club, one of 
14a 7b. club, but these are the limit weights. It ts 
not every boy of 14 who can wield a pair of 7 Ib. 
ae You should begin with the smaller sizes and 
work up. 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 
A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY 
DAYS, : 


By Georce B. Perry, . 
“ Fi : 7 * 
Author ef “On Board the Boadicea,” elc., ete. The boat had been sighted by the look-out of a three-masted schooner.’ 
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CHAPTER XV.—‘‘ RAILROADING" A 
BURGLAR {NTO PRISON. 


Hat which it required more than two 
T hours for Belisarius, fear-stricken and 
hesitating, to tell, can be summed up in a 
very brief space. He had told the truth 
when he said that he had not stolen the 
child, and he added that he had not ron 
away. Reminded by Tom that he had 
been severely flogged a week before his 
disappearance, Belisarius admitted the 
fact, but it did not se2m to him to have 
anything to do with the story, or as fur- 
nishing any motive for running away. 

With Bel’s inordinate capacity for 
blundering into mischief, it was scarcely 
a week at any time that he had escaped 
without provoking somebody's wrath 
beyond the point of endurance. But with 
his imperturbable good-humour, and his 
thorough belief that niggers had to be 
“licked” as a general principle, though 
he cordially hated the application in his 
own case, a flogging was not likely to 
suggest running away. Besides, he was 

rfectly satisfied with “his station in 

ife,”’ and knew nothing of the motives 
and antbitions of such as Tom. 

The latter made the common and some- 
times pernicious error of supposing that 
motives potent enough for himself should 
furnish ground for action in others. 

The good-natured and monumental 
laziness of Belisarius made up the quali- 
ties that endeared him to the little child 
of Colonel Winn. It soon became a re- 
gular thing for Bel to look after the boy— 
a job that suited him. He and the little 
one became inseparable, and the child 
would leave anyone, even its mother, to 
go with the fun-loving negro. 

Bel’s tremendous incapacity for useful 
work was never so conspicuous as in the 
handling of boats, and it followed as a 
natural consequence that that particular 
recreation took the lazy fancy of the slave 
to a notable degree. To go out on the 
creek with the ebb, and return with the 
flood, lazy and sluggish, just suited both, 
and the two children—the one of age, the 
other of four years, but equally children— 
enjoyed the sport immensely. y 

or did the fact that Bel’s back had 
been scored sharply for thus playing 
truant prevent the irresponsible darkey 
from doing the same thing again at the 
first opportunity that presented itself. 
The weather was fine, and the waters of 
tho creek “as calm as a clock.” 

Belisarius and the child enjoyed the 
stolen ride with particular zest. Perbay 
the knowledge that the negro’s back would 
be scored next morning added the neces- 
sary element of spice to the adventure. 
But this time the fates were decidedly 
against the adventurers. A sudden wind 
squall drove the frail craft out toward the 
Sound, und the frantic efforts of the negro 
to hoist the sail only resulted in the boat 
being upset. Bel was a splendid swimmer, 
and he managed to save the child; and 
after almost incredible exertion he righted 
the boat, which now, without mast, sail, 
or oars, was more than ever at the mercy 
of the wind and waves. 

The distracted negro did his best to keep 
the child safe from harm, but was helpless 
‘9 do mere. 

“ight fell, and the boat still continued 

nurse. The squall had subsided, but 
at was now in the swift current of 
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Bogue Sound, one of the narrow inlets 
that cut through the curious rampart of 
sandy beach that separates the coast of 
North Carolina from the Atlantic. Through 
this inlet the boat with its passengers 
passed, and when the day dawned was on 
the broad Atlantic. 

Half maddened with anxiety for the 
little one —for, to do him justice, the negro 
would have given his life for the child, 
whom he had loved with all the fidelity of 
his half-savage nature—Bel waited with 
intense anxiety for the breaking of the 
day. Overcome by hunger and weariness, 
the child had slept in the negro’s arms 
during the night. 

With tha daylight came prompt rescue. 
The boat had been sighted by the look-out 
of a three-masted schooner, and she was 
rapidly bearing down on them. In a few 
minutes after they were seen the fugitives 
were safe on board the Minerva of Taunton, 
and Captain Jacob Slocum was sharply 
interrogating the negro. But with the 
safety of the child assured, Bel had lost 
all of his little wits, and the captain, after 
a few attempts to get a statement from 
him, voted him as crazy as a loon. Long 
before the negro recovered his senses, the 
Minerva was flying up Long Island Sound. 

Captain Slocum was a shrewd trader. 
He knew to a pound the value of the 
negro's carcass, and saw that if he kept 
him on board during the next trip he could 
fet @ good reward for his man, or, failing 
that, he could sell him for a nice little 
suin. Either way he was a good catch; 
irrespective of the child, for whom « 
reward would doubtless be offered. 

He made the mistake of taking the 
mate into his confidence, and of allowing 
himeelf to talk within the hearing of the 
negro. Belisarius, now that the child was 
safe, was in mortal terror for himself. 
Anything was preferable to going back to 
Winnmere. He became reticent ,and 
evaded all questions, or deliberately lied, 
and when the vessel put in to Stonington, 
Bel stole ashore with the child. 

How he found his way to Providence 


- did not seem clear, and could not be made 


intelligible to his hearers. 

Ben pricked up his ears. The story of 
the boating trip recalled some indefinite and 
vague memories, but the life on the ship, 
the Minerva, began to be clearer to him. 

He listened to the story of the negro's 
adventures in Providence with interest, 
and found that his memory was corrobo- 
rating some of the incidents. 

How that Belisarius had wandered 
helpless and hungry through the streets, 
looking in the face of each passer-by, as 
if he would have begged information and 
assistance, but abjectly fearful of being 
held to account for stealing the child. 
Then came the story of feeding Ben with 
scraps of dirty food picked up in the street. 

Midnight Tad sounded, and Belisarius 
was still at as much of a loss as ever. No 
one of the belated passers-by stopped to 
wonder, much less to inquire what such 
an ill-assorted pair were doing on the 
street at such a time, and of the police- 
officers there was a * Pisantal lack.” 

He was wandering along, now thoroughly 
dejected, near a number of fine residences, 
when his attention was attracted by a 
tumult inside one of the houses. While 
he watched, tha door dashed violently 
open, and two men hastily emerged there- 
from. A thiré man stood in the doorway, 


as if he had been chasing the retreating 
figures now lost in the darkness, and he 
fired a pistol. The ball hit Belisarius in 
the shoulder, and at the same time a heavy 
object struck him with full force in the 
head, and he fell to the ground insensible. 

When he came to his senses, he found 
himselfin prison. An awful fear that the 
child had been killed: possessed him. He 
barely thought of himeelf, but plied the 
police and his gaolers with questions, all of 
which were pooh-poohed by the intelligent 
ofticers, who, thanks to the bravery of the 
householder, had “ captured a wounded 
burglar,” with a kit of tools by his side. 

They were not disposed to attach any 
value to the negro's story. It spoiled a 
good case, and was felt to be absurd on 
the face of it. The man who fired the 
shot promptly identified the negro as one 
of the burglara—one white and one coloured 
—whom he had disturbed at their opera- 
tions. 

Burglaries were very frequent at that 
time, and the case against Belisarius 
seemed complete, especially as the officers 
were disposed to “rush things.” He 
scarcely realised the nature of the charge, 
or his thoughts were wholly on the child, 
and the Court, “ignoring the prisoner's 
rambling statements as to a child,” 
handled him in a thorough manner. 

The Providence Journal, which had for 
weeks been thundering at the inefficiency 
of the police protection against the gang of 
burglars, whose operations had been no- 
torious, now congratulated them on their 
capture. It also called the attention of 
burglars to the fact that the prompt “ rail- 
roading "' of one of their gung was a fair 
intimation of what they might expect from 
Rhode Island justice. 

“Tt happened,” said the editorial, “ that 
the grand jury was in session, and they 
promptly retarned a true bill. Within 
forty-eight hours from the time of the 
arrest, the culprit ‘had been railroaded 
through ’ the Courts, and was now safely 
behind the bars of the State Prison at 
Cranston, with a fourteen years’ sentence 
ahead of him. We hope this will suggest 
to the gang of burglars which have been 
operating in this vicinity that their busi- 
ness is attended with peculiar risks in 
Rhode Island.” 

“ Peculiar risks,” indeed. It cost poor 
Belisarius twelve years in prison, and he 
had been a wanderer and a ne'er-do-well 
since his release, living from hand to 
mouth, and ever haunted by the loss of 
the child, whom he had given up for dead. 

It is necessary to state that this story 
as set down here is rather more coherent 
than as it was told, and that the details 
which corroborated it, and made it in parts 
intelligible, were supplied from investiga- 
tions set on foot by Captain Burnett. 

To Ben's mind the proof was over- 
whelming. He could recall many circum- 
stances now of the story. He remembered 
the shooting and the fact of his hiding 
in the doorway during the time the un- 
fortunate Belisarius was being hauled off 
to prison in his new réle of burglar. 

‘Truth to tell, a more inoffensive creature 
never existed, while he lacked every 
quality of wit and cunning necessary for 
the trade of a burglar. hie fear of the 
law had kept him tongue-tied even when 
the interests of the child whom he dearly 
loved were at stake. 

Sergeant Tom evidently believed the 


~ He recalled the circumstances 
attending the finding of the child’s hat 
floating on the waters of the creek after 
the squall, and the disappearance of the 
at. 

All the rest, as to Bel’s disappearance 
and the motive therefor, had been pure 
conjecture. 

“Captain Winn!" 

Ben started. The sergeant had pur- 
posely used the name, and it just fitted with 
his own conviction that he had found the 
only lacking proof to his parentage. 

The effect on Belisarius was electrical. 
He had gradually got the better of his 
terror as the story proceeded, and felt 
much relieved by the confession. Now, 
as the long years of captivity were re- 
called, he realised that it could not be his 
old master before him. But this was 
followed by a yet more startling revulsion 
of feeling when the young man spoke. 

“When you ran away from that ship, 
you said: ‘ Hop on, Mars Roland, hop on 
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my shoulder ; we'll run like ole McAllister 
was after us. Dey’ll sell me and frow 
yo’ overboard !’”” 

“ Well, to be sure, dey’s der very words 
dat I used! How yo’ know dat? How 
yo’ know?” 

His eyes fairly bulged out of his head, 
and he scanned the young man’s face 
almost fiercely. 

“Can't you see anything?” roared the 
sergeant. ‘Can't you guess who this is ?” 

“ Guess who dat is ? Why, Mars Ro- 
land, it’s yo’, is it? Tell ole Bel, is yo’ 
Mars Roland; is yo’? 

“TI believe I am,” said Captain Bur- 
nett. 

“ He's the picter of der Colonel. Take 
off'n yer coat, Mars Roland.” 

“Do yon want to see the mark on my 
arm, which I got when I fell down the 
saw-pit 2” 

“°Tis Mars Roland! Bress der Lawd ! 
O Mars Roland, ole Bel never meant to 
hurt you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Belisarius sank at his feet, kissing his 
young master’s hand in his passionate 
devotion, while the tears of joy were 
streaming down his cheeks. 

“I believe you, Bel; I think I can 
recall your devotion and care.” 

“I did love you, Mars Roland; and 
may I go with you now to der war?” 

“He must go, sir,” said Tom; “we 
can't afford to lose sight of him any more. 
But what about the State Prison record ? 

“Say nothing about it. No one need 
be the wiser. I believe his story is true 
in every particular. Some day cr cther 
we may be able to reverse the sentence. 
Let him enlist.” 

And, greatly to the delight of Belisarius, 
the name of James Belsayers was added 
to the roll of the 54th Regiment, and it 
contained no more devoted soldier than 
the whilom burglar who had been sue- 
cessfully ‘railroaded’’ into the State 
Prison because of his very helpless- 
ness, 


EE i, eee 


A 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


By Jures VERNE, 


STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


Koo hours to stop. It is night. 

The majority of the travellers have 
already taken up their sleeping quarters 
in the car, and do not care to get out. 

Here am I on the platform, walking 
the deck as I smoke. This is rather an 
important station, and from the engine- 
house comes a more powerful locomotive 
than those which have brought the train 
along since we left Uzun-Ada. Theso 
early engines were all very well as long 
as the line lay over an almost horizontal 
plain. But now we are among the gorges 
of the Pamir plateau, there are gradients 
of such steepness as to require more 
engine-power. 

I watch the proceedings, and when the 
locomotive has been detached with its 
tender, the baggage-van—with Kinko in 
—is at the head of the train. 

The idea occurs to me that the young 
Roumanian may perhaps venture out on 
the platform. It would be an impru- 
dence, for he runs the risk of being seen 
by the police, the “ gardovois,”, who move 
about taking a good look at the passen- 
gers. What my No. 11 had better do is to 
remain in his box, or, at Jeast, in his van. 
I will go and get a few provisions, liquid 
and solid, and take them to him, even 
before the departure of the train, if it is 
possible to do so without fear of being 
noticed. 

The refreshment-room at the st.tion is 
open, and Popof is not there. If he were 
to see me making purchases he would be 
astonished, as the dining-car contains 
everything we might want. At the bar 
I get a little cold meat, some bread, and a 
bottle of vodka. 

The station as ne airs ras A Ah 
lam; ive only a feeble light. Popof is 
busy with one of the railway men. The 
new engine has not yet been attached to 
the train. The moment seems favourable. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It is useless to wait until we have left 
Kokhan. If I can reach Kinko I shall 
be able to sleep through the night—and 
that will be welcome, I admit. 

I step on to the train, and, after assur- 
ing myself that no one is watching me, I 
enter the baggage-van, saying as I do 
so, “It is I.” 

In fact, it is as well to warn Kinko, in 
case he is out of his box. 

But he had not thought of getting out, 
and I advise him to be very careful. 

He is very pleased et the provisions, 
for they are a change to his usual diet. 

“TI do not know how to thank you, 
Monsieur Bombarnac,” he says to me. 

“Tf you do not know, friend Kinko,” 
I reply, “do not do it; that is very 
simple.” 

“ How long do we stop at Kokhan ?” 

“Two hours.” 

“And when shalt we be at the fron- 
tier?” 

“To-morrow, about one in the after- 
noon.” 

“ And at Kachgar ?”” 

“Fifteen hours afterwards, in the night 
of the nineteenth.” 

“There the danger is, Monsieur Bom- 
barnac.” 

“Yes, Kinko; for if it is difficult to 
enter the Russian possessions, it is no 
less difficult to get out of them, when the 
Chinese aro at the gates. Their officials 
w ll give us a good look over before they 
will let us pass. At the same time they 
examine the passengers much more closely 
than they do their baggage. And as this 
van is reserved for the luggage going 
through to Pekin, I do not think you. 
have much to fear. So, good-night. As 
a matter of precaution, I would rather not 
prolong my visit.” : 

“‘Good-night, Monsieur Bombarnac, 
good-night.”’ 


I have come out, I have regained my 
couch; and 1 really did not hear the 
starting signal when the train began to- 
inove. 

The only station of any importance 
which the railway passed before sunrise 
was that of Marghelan, where the etoppage 
was a short one. 

Marghelan, a populous town—sixty 
thousand inhabitants—is the real capital 
of Ferganah. That is owing to the fact 
that Kokhan does not enjoy a good repu- 
tation for salubrity. It is, of course, a 
double town—one town Ruetian, the other 
Turkoman. The latter has no ancient 
monuments, and no curiosities, and my 
readers must pardon my not having 
interrupted my sleep to give them a glance 
at it. 

Following the valley of Schakhimardan,. 
the train has reached a sort of steppe and 
been able to resume ita normal speed. 

At three o'clock in the morning we halt 
for forty-five minutes at Och staticn. 

There I failed in my duty as a reporter, 
and I saw nothing. My excuse is that 
there was nothing to see. 

Beyond this station the road reaches 
the frontier which divides Russian Tor- 
kestan from ‘he Pamir plateau and the 
vast territory of the Kara-Khirghizes. 

This part of Central Asia is continually 
being troubled by plutonian disturbancee 
beneath its surface. Northern Turkestan 
has frequently suffered from earthquake— 
the terrible experience of 1887 will not 
have been forgotten—and at Tachkend, as 
at Samarkand, I saw the traces of these 
comanotions. In fact, minor oscillations 
are continually being observed, and this 
volcanic action takes place all along the 
fault, where lay the stores of petroleum 
and naphtha, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Pamir plateau. bi 

In short, this region is one of the most 
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interesting parts of Central Asia that a 
tourist can visit. If Major Noltitz had 
never heen beyond Och station, at the 
foot of the plateau, he knew the district 
from having studied it on the modern 
maps, and in the most recent books of 
travel. Among these I would mention 
those of Capus and Bonvalot—again two 
French names I ain happy to salute out 
of France. The Major is, nevertheless, 
anxious to see the country for himself, and, 
although it is not yet six o’clock in the 
morning, we are both out on the gangway, 
glasses in hand, maps under our eyes. 
The Pamir, or Bam-i-Douniah, is com- 
monly called the “ Roof of the World.” 
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twenty-two thousand feet high, and the 
peak of Tagarma, which is twenty-seven 
thousand feet ; we know that it sends off to 
the west the Oxus and the Amou Daria, 
and to the east the Tarim ; we know that it 
chietly consists of primary rocks, in which 
are patches of schist and quartz, red sands 
of secondary age, and the clayey, sandy 
loess of the quaternary period which is so 
abundant in Central Asia. 

The ditticulties the Grand Transasiatic 
had in crossing this plateau were extra- 
ordinary. It was a challenge from the 
genius of man to nature, and the victory 
remained with genius. Through the 
gently sloping passes which the Kirghizes 


“This marksman’s masterpiece.” 


From it radiate the mighty chains of the 
Thian Shan, of the Kuen Lun, of the Kara 
Korum, of the Himalaya, of the Hindoo 
Koosh. This orographic system, four hun- 
dred kilometres across, which remained 
for so many years an impassable barrier, 
has been surmounted by Russian tenacity. 
‘The Sclay race and the yellow race have 
come into contact. 

This Roof of the World, one would say 
that some gnome had lifted it up in his 
magic hand to let us see its mysteries. 
We know now that it consists of an inex- 
tricable entanglement of valleys, the mean 
altitude of which exceeds three thousand 


metres ; we know that it is dominated by - 


peaks of Gouroumdi and Kauffmann, 


call “bels,” viaducts, bridges, embank- 
ments, cuttings, tunnels, have to be made 
to carry the line. Here are sharp curves, 
gradients which require the most powerful 
locomotives, here and there stationary 
engines to haul up the train with cables; 
in a word, a hereulean labour, superior to 
the works of the American engineers in 
the defiles of the Sierra Nevada and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The desolate aspect of these territories 
makes a deep impression on the imagina- 
tion. . As the train gains the higher 
altitudes, this impression is all the more 
vivid. There are no towns, no villages. 
Nothing but a few scattered huts in which 
the Pamirian lives a solitary existence 


with his family, his horses, his troops of 
yaks, or “ koutars,” which are cattle with 
horses’ tails, his diminutive sheep, his 
thick-haired goats. The moulting of these 
animals, if we may so phrase it, is a natural 
consequence of the climate, and they 
change the dressing-gown of winter for 
the white fur coat of summer. It is the 
same with the dog, whose coat becomes 
whiter in the hot season. 

As the passes are ascended, wide breaks 
in the ranges yield frequent glimpses of 
the more distant portions of the patcan. 
In many places are clumps of birches and 
junipers, which are the principal trees of 
the Pamir, and on the undulating plains 
grow tamarisks and sedges and muz- 
wort, and a sort of reed very abundant 
by the sides of the saline pools, and a 
dwarf labiate called “ terskenne"’ by the 
Kirghizes. 

The Major mentioned certain animals 
which constitute a somewhat varied fauna 
on the heights of the Pamir. It is even 
necessary to keep an eye on the platforms 
of the cars in case a stray panther or bear 
might seek a ride without any right to 
travel either first or second clars. Dur- 
ing the day, our companions were on the 
look-out from both ends of the cars. What 
shouts arose when plantigrades or felines 
eapered along the line with intentions 
that certainly seemed suspicious! A few 
revolver shots were discharged, without 
much necessity perhaps, but they amused 
as well as reassured the travellers. In 
the afternoon we were witnesses of a 
magnificent shot which killed instantly 
an enormous panther just as he was land- 
ing on the side step of the third carriage. 

“It is thine, Marguerite!’ exclaimed 
Caterna. And could he have better ex- 
pressed his admiration than in appropriat- 
ing the celebrated reply of Buridan to 
the Dauphine’s wife. 

It was our superb Mongol to whom we 
were indebted for this marksman’s master- 
Piece. 

“What a hand and what an eye!" 
said I to the Major, who continued to look 
on Faruskiar with suspicion. 

Among the other animals of the Pamir- 
ian fauna appeared wolves and foxes, and 
flocks of those large wild sheep, with 
gnarled and gracefully curved horns, 
which are known to the natives as arkars. 
High in the sky flew the vultures, bearded 
and unbearded, and amid the clouds of 
white vapour we left behind us were many 
crows and pigeons and turtle-doves and 
wagtails. 

The day passed without adventure. 
At six o’clock in the evening we crossed 
the frontier, after a run of nearly two 
thousand three hundred kilometres, ac- 
complished in four days since leaving 
Uzun-Ada. Two hundred and fifty 
kilometres beyond we shall be at Kachgar. 
Although we are now in Chinese Turkestan 
it will not be till we reach that town that 
we shall have our first experience of 
Chinese administration. 

Dinner over, about nine o'clock we 
stretch ourselves on our beds, in the hope, 
or rather the conviction, that the night 
will be as calm as the preceding one. 

It was not to be so. 

At first the train was running down the 
slopes of the Pamir at great speed. Then 
it resumed its normal rate along the level. 

It was about one in the morning when 
I was suddenly awakeaed. 


At the same time Major Noltitz and 
most of our companions jumped up. 
> There were loud shouts in the rear of 
the train. 

What had happened ? 

Anxiety seized upon the travellers— 
that confused, unreasonable anxiety caused 
by the slightest incident on a railroad. 

“What is the matter? what is the 
matter?” 

These words were uttered in alarm from 
all sides and in different languages. 

My first thought was that we were 
attacked. I thought of the famous Ki- 
Tsang, the Mongol pirate, whose help I 
had so imprudently called upon—for my 
chronicle. 

In a moment the train began to slow, 
evidently preparing to stop. 

Popof came into the van, and I asked 
him what had happened. 

“ An accident,” he replied. 

“Serious ?" 

“No, a coupling has broken, and the 
last two vans are left behind.” 

As soon as the train pulls up, a dozen 
travellers, of whom I am one, get out 
on to the track. 

By the light of the lantern it is easy to 
see that the breakage is not due to 
malevolence. But it is none the less true 
that the last two vans—the mortuary van, 
and the rear van occupied by the goods 
guard—are missing. How far off are 
they ? Nobody knows. 

You should have heard the shouts of 
the Persian guards engaged in escorting 
the remains of Yen Lon, for which they 
were responsible! The travellers in their 
van, like themselves, had not noticed when 
the coupling broke. It might be an hour, 
two hours, since the accident. 

What ought to be done was clear enough. 
The train must be run backwards, and 
pick up the lost vans. 

Nothing could be more simple. But— 
and this surprised me—the behaviour of 
my lord Faruskiar seemed very strange. 
He insisted in the most pressing manner 
that not a moment should be lost. He 
spoke to Popof, to the driver, to the stoker, 
and for the first time I discovered that he 
spoke Russian remarkably well. 

There was no room for discussion. We 
were all agreed on the necessity of a 
retrograde movement. 

Only the German bz2ron protested. 
More delays! A waste of time for the 
sake of a mandarin—and a dead man- 
darin ! 

He had to walk about and bear it. As 
to Sir Francis Trevellyan, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say, 
“What management! What couplings ! 
We should not get this sort of thing on an 
Anglo-Indian line!” 

Major Noltitz was as much struck as I 
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was at the behaviour of my lord Faruskiar. 
This Mongol, usually so calm, so im- 
passible, with his cool look beneath his 
motionless eyelid, had become a prey to 
asort of furious anxiety which he appeared 
incapable of controlling. His companion 
was as excited as he was. But what was 
there in these two missing vans which 
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Dawn appeared in the east when the 
two waggons were found a kilometro off, 
and the train gently slowed up to them 
after an hour's run. 

Faruskiar and Ghangir went to help in 
coupling on the vans, which was done as 
firmly as possible. Major Noltitz and I 
noticed that they exchanged a few words 


“He spoke to Popof.’’ 


could be of ‘interest to them? They 
had not even any luggage in the rear 
van. Was it the mandarin Yen Lou ? 
Was it for that reason that at Douchak 
they had so carefully watched the van 
which contained the corpse? I could see 
clearly enough that the Major thought it 
all very suspicious. 

The train began to run back as soon as 
we had taken our seats. 

(To be continued.) 


with the other Mongols. After all there 
was nothing astonishing in that, for they 
were countrymen of theirs. 

We resume our seats in the train, and 
the engineer tries to make up for lost 
time. 

Nevertheless, the train does not arrive 
at Kachgar without a long delay, and it 
is half-past four in the morning when we 
enter the capital of Chinese Turkestan. 
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JACK. 
OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Paut Buake, 


A STORY 


Author of “School and the World,” “ The Two Chums,” “ Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 


d baer was no denying Biles’s patience 

and perseverance; he did his work 
thoroughly according to his lights; he 
could not be supposed to guess how 
thoroughly we knew the ins-and-outs of 
the place from our schoolboy rambles in 
previous holidays. I began to think that 
Jack meant to brave it out, and stay 
on the island altogether, letting Biles 
have his fill of searching, when I saw the 
rope gently descend. 

With surprising quickness and silence 
Jack swung himself over, and dropped 
almost without a sound. I was perched 
on the branch above, and drew up the rope, 
which I hid amongst the branches. 
Biles was busy beating the bushes at the 
lower end of the island, making nois3 
enough to cover any that we were likely 
to make. 

“Come along,” whispered Jack to me 
as I slid down the trunk; “I'll show 
you something.” 

He slipped into the copse and followed 
the river-bank, keeping carefully out of 
sight. We soon caught a glimpse of Biles, 
for the undergrowth was not so thick at 
the lower end of Buck’s; he was slashing 
around wildly—vlearly he was out of 
temper. Then he advanced to the very 
end of the final promontory and_ sat 
down, wiping his face with his handker- 
chief. : 

“He's in a sweet temper,” I whispered. 
“T shouldn't care to meet him just 
now.” 

“He'll be in a worse temper before 
long,” said Jack, ‘and serve the scamp 
right. I'llteach hin to meddle with 
what doesn’t concern him. So ho! Mr. 
Biles, esquire, you thought you'd hand 
me over like a lamb, did you? You'll 
think twice next time before you interfere 
with me.” 

T couldn't make out to what Jack was 
referring, when suddenly I saw Biles 
jump to his feet and nearly rush into the 
water. Jack absolutely laughed with 
delight. 

“ What's 
eagerly. 

“ Look!" was Jack's reply. Then I 
saw the Lily broadside on, drifting slowly 
down the broad stream, its painter trail- 
ing in the water. Now I understood why 
Jack had stayed on the island. 

Biles gave a shout of rage, and then 
broke into a storm of bad language. He 
stamped up and down helplessly, whilst 
the boat drifted farther and farther away. 

“Why doesn’t he swim after in?” I 
asked. 

“He can’t swim,” replied Jack, “and 
I'm jolly glad of it. If he’s so fond of 
the island as to go on it when he isn’t 
asked, let him stay there a little while, 
and see how he likes it.” 

There was not much good in our re- 
maining any longor to watch Biles's rage; 
he was fairly trapped. The best of it 
was that he couldn't tell but that the 
boat had slipped away owing to his having 


the matter?” I asked 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


tied her up imperfectly; for all he could 
know for certain Jack had never been on 
the island at all. 

“ And now, Jack,” I said, “ where shall 
we go?” 

“ To the cave,” he replied ; “ that will do 
for me for a day or two till things have 
quieted down a bit.” 

“ Biles won't be able to go to Crompton 
now and telegraph that he’s got you,” I 
remarked with satisfaction. “I wonder 
how long before he'll get off that island.” 

“Oh, a few hours or so; he's sure to 
see some one on the tow-path who'll send 
a boat up for him. I wish it would rain 
and make him jolly wet." 

“It's going to rain, I fancy ; but it won't 
hurt him-—he can go to the hut.” : 

“No, he can’t, or else he won't see the 
tow-path. Come along now, let's try the 
hospitality of Mr. Maxwell.” 

It was nn easy walk to the Pownceby 
Wood. We were careful not to be seen, 
Jack taking refuge behind a hedge when 
anyone approached us. We were soon 
able to leave the roads for the wood, and 
there we felt safe. A regiment might 
search all day and never find the dingle. 

“ We'll have something to eat, I think, 
when we get there,” said Jack; “I feel 
hungry after my six o'clock breakfast.” 

“I've brought as much as I could,” I 
said, “and I'll go home to dinner so that 
you can have all I’ve brought. You 
won't be so comfortable at the cave, though, 
as at the hut; you won't have a table, or 
kettle, or any of those luxuries.” 

“Never mind, I shall go back to the 
island in a couple of days; Biles can't 
watch it for ever.” 

We descended the dingle hastily, for it 
had begun to rain smartly. We ran across 
the grass to the cave, scarcely looking 
where we were going. Then we stopped 
astonished, if not terrified. Tinker Bill 
was seated in our cave, tranquilly smoking 
a pipe. 

He was not so taken aback as we, for 
he had heard us coming, but he was 
evidently very much surprised. Well he 
might be. 

“If this don't beat everything!” he 
exclaimed. “ Blessed if it isn’t the same 
young gentlemen what paid me a visit last 
year just about this time.” 

“ Why, how comes it that you're here?” 
asked Jack. “I thought you said you 
scarcely ever used the cave?” 

“No more I do; it was truth I was 
telling you then as ever. I ain’t been 
near the place for over six months, 
and I ain't been in it now not ten 
minutes.” 

We had entered the cave, for the rain 
had now become furious; a storm was 
breaking overhead, and down in the din- 
gle it was so gloomy that we could scarcely 
see the, back of the cave, shallow as it 
was. 

“ That's right,” said Bill, “come along 
right in; I told you you'd be welcome, and 
so you are.” 


“Thanks,” said Jack, but he spoke in a 
disappointed tone, which Bill noticed. 

“What's up?” he asked; “ you don’t 
look over-pleased to find me here, young 
gentleman.” 

“I'm not, to tell you the truth.” 

“Why, bless me! you aren't going 
to tell me that you ain't growed out of 
that foolishness of wanting to live in a 
damp, dirty hole like this when you've got 
a comfortable home of your own?” 

Jack hesitated for a moment before 
replying. “I haven't got a home of my 
own just now, worse luck.” 

“Dear, dear! you don’t say as much. 
Well, I won’t ask questions ; when a fellow- 
man is in trouble I sympathises with him ; 
I've been there myself.” 

I was more than doubtful whether Jack 
had been wise in saying as much as he 
had, for we knew but little of the tinker. 
I changed the conversation. 

“Have you been pretty busy lately ?”’ 
I asked. 

“So, so, young gentleman—so, so. You 
see, I mend the kettles and things so well 
that they never get wore out, which is 
bad for my trade.” 

“And your partner,” I said; “ what’s 
become of him?" 

“My partner?" queried Bill—“my 
partner ?”” 

“Yes, and your dog?” 

Bill looked fairly puzzled for a minute, 
and then his countenance cleared. ‘“ Oh 
yes, I remember now, sir; my partner 
what used to drink—poor Jim!" 

“What's become of him?” 
Jack. 

“We've parted; shook hands and 

ted,” replied Bill with a sigh. “ Not 

ut what he was an angel, as you might 
say, in a general way, and that clever with 
old iron would have done your heart good. 
But when he'd had a drop he was not 
Tespestable ; that’s the word—not respect- 
able.” 

“That's very sad,” I remarked. 

“It is, sir; and let it be a warning to 
you, young gentlemen. Jim might have 
been my partner yet, and going his rounds 
regular ; but of course I had to draw the 
line somewhere, and I drew it at that.” 

“At what ?” asked Jack. 

“At the way he treated that poor, in- 
offensive dog we had; let me see, ‘Tow- 
zer' was his name, I think.’’ 

Bill looked dubiously at us to see if we 
would accept “ Towzer,” but we made no 
sign, though remembering perfectly wel! 
that when we last heard of him his name 
was “Tommy.” 

“ What did Jim do tohim?"”" we asked. 

“Led him away from the paths of 
respectability just like himself. Used to 
soak bread in his beer, and make Towzer 
jump for it till he couldn't jump, but only 
cock his eye round in a leary sort of way 
that was degrading. So I up and says to 
Jim: ‘You and me travels different 
roads, partner, in future,and you takes 
the dog along with you.’ 


asked 


Of course we knew perfectly well by 
this time what we had suspected long 
ago, that the whole story of the partner 
and the dog was a myth, invented by Bill 
to frighten us away in the first instance, 
and kept up now because he thought we 
had believed him. I was about to knock 
the bottom out of his tale by asking him 
if his dog’s name wasn’t “ Tommy,” when 
Jack said: “ Then you haven't a partner 
now?” 

“ Nary one.” 

“Do you want one?” 

“That depends,” replied Bill. 

“On what?” 

“On who it is, of courre, and what he 
is. Can he tinker? Does he know the 
country? Can he pick up a living as 
he goes about, without troubling the 
butcher?” 

“Well, he can rough it pretty well,” 
replied Jack. 

“ And I can give a guess who you mean, 
young man,” said Bill—‘ it’s yourself. 
‘You do look as if you'd been roughing it 
a bit lately. Well, I’m sorry for you, but 
you ain’t the kind of man what would be 
much good to me for a partner; now, are 
you, now?” 

“I'm not much good to anybody that 
I can see,” said Jack sorrowfully. ‘“ One's 
got to live, but it’s a job to do it.” 

“Now, don’t you be put about,” said 
Bill, not unkindly; “these things blow 
over, you believe me. Why, I’ve been that 
down myself that I never thought I'd be 
up again ; yet here I am, you see, spry and 
hearty yet.” 

The rain had nearly ceased. There was 
no use in remaining in the cave, for of 
course Bill’s occupation of it put it out of 
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the question for Jack to hide in it, 
Dinner-time was approaching, and I had 
to go home for it, as Jack was to have my 
lunch. There was another reason why I 
wanted to go home too. 

“We'd better be off, Jack,” I said; 
“the storm's passed now.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” said the tinker; 
“T'm going to have a dish of tea, and 
maybe you'll like one too?” 

“ Thanks, I should,” replied Jack. 

“And if it comes to wanting a shake- 
down for the night,” continued Bill, “ why, 
I'm not so fond of my ease that I can’t 
stand another man in the corner.” 

“You’re very good,” replied Jack ; but 
T gave him a nudge that stopped his 
saying more. 

“Yes,” I said aloud, “ it’s very friendly 
of you, but we've a long walk before us 
this afternoon.” I gave Jack a wink to 
keop him silent. “‘ We may be going to Mid- 
dlestead, where Jack may find some friends 
who'll take him in for a day or two.” 

“As you like,” replied Bill indiffer- 
ently. = 

“But I'll have that dish of tea with 
you, and glad to,” put in Jack. 

“You're welcome,” replied Bill shortly. 
* Lucky there’s some dry wood in the 
corner.” 

I stepped into the open air, and Jack 
followed me. 

“ What did you mean about friends at 
Middlestead ? ” asked Jack. 

“T thought you were going too far,” 
I replied. “ What do we know about 
this fellow?" 

“ He seems a good-natured, honest sort 
of chap.” 

“Yes, I grant that; but we know he’s 

(To be continued.) 
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an awful liar, and doesn’t mind doing a 
little poaching. Better not risk it, Jack.” 

“But where on earth am I to spend 
the night?” asked Jack. “I can't go 
back to Buck’s yet, and I’d sooner share 
the cave with Bill than spend the night 
in the fields after all this rain.” 

“You needn’t do either," I 
“ Come and sleep at my place." 

“ But what would your uncle say ?"” 

“He won't know, at least he won't 
know till you're gone; I shall tell him 
then.” 

“T’d like to awfully,” said Jack; “ but 
I don't want to get your p-ople into 
trouble.” 

“Tl look after that. I can’t offer you 
a bed, but there’s the woodshed, where we 
can rig up a decent sort of place to lie on 
with the peat ; that’s dry and soft at any 
rate.” : 

“ You may be sure I shan’t complain," 
said Jack. “When shall I come? It 
must be after dark.” 

“Tl be at the yard door at half-past 
nine,” I replied; ‘ there’s no moon, so it 
will be fairly dark by then. Besides, no 
one but Biles knows you're in the neigh- 
bourhood, and you're not likely to meet 
him if you're careful.” 

“T'll be there,” said Jack. “I'll just 
stay and have my dinner with Bill, and 
then be off up a tree or somewhere till 
it’s time to come to you. P’r'aps it’s as 
well not to trust Bill too much, though 
I think he's a decent sort of chap.” 

The kettle was now beginning to sing, 
8o I said good-bye to the tinker, maki 
a bogus appointment to meet Jack ina 
Sonn e of hours for a walk to Middle- 
stead. 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


A STORY 


T very morning, as it happened, the 
three young invalids were allowed to 
leave their rooms for the first time. 

“Just in time to be too late!” said 
Markham Edwards, gazing ruefully out 
to sea as they sat in the verandah before 
breakfast. “It’s like the squirrel having 
a heap of nuts given him just when he'd 
lost all his teeth ; now that the steamer’s 
off, and we've lost our trip, of course we 
begin to get well!” 

“Do you grumble because you're 
getting well, then, you discontented 
nigger?” grinned Norman O'Neill. 
*“ You’re as bad, I declare, as an old 
‘woman in our village, who said to me the 
other day, ‘ This be a hard world for the 
poor, it be; I’se paid a power o’ money to 
one o’ they Sick-Nursing Clubs, for ’em 
to tak’ care o’ me when I fell sick; and 
now I'se never been sick after all, 
and there be all that money gone for 
nothin’ !’” 

“It won't be very snug on board just 
now, anyway,” said Cuthbert Ham- 
mersley, “ for I see it’s beginning to rain, 
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By Davin Ker, 
Awhor of “ Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat in a Yolcano," ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—STARTLING NEWS. 


and there's nothing so horrid as rain at 
sea.” 

“It's beginning to blow, too,” added 
O'Neill, looking at the bending tree-tops. 

“ And we've gone and missed it all!" 
growled Edwards. “Just like my luck!” 

“ Just like your good luck, Mark, my 
boy; you've had a very fortunate escape 
of bei sick.” 

“ Sick your grandmother ! ” retorted the 
indignant Harrovian ; “ you won't catch 
this child being sick—not if it was rough 
enough to make the steward throw up his 
situation.” 

Their disappointment had by no means 
spoiled our boys’ appetite, and during 
breakfast they were too well employed to 
take much notice of the rattling windows 
and the pelting rain that pattered against 
them. 

But ere the meal ended, the storm had 
risen to a pitch of fury that startled even 
the reckless lads. The rain fell in 
torrents, and beat so fiercely against the 
front of the hotel that no one dared to 
venture out even into the sheltered 


ISLANDS. 


verandah. The wind howled and shrieked 
among the turrets overhead, rattling and 
banging at every window and door; and 
the sea was white as soap-froth far as the 
eye could reach. The strongest trees of 
the garden bent like whips beneath the 
fury of the blast; and showers of leaves 
and even twigs, torn away by the storm, 
were whirled past like eddying snow- 
tlakes. 

“ Well, Mark,” oried O'Neill to Edwards, 
“aren’t you a little comforted now for not 
having gone with that steamer?” 

“Well, it wouldn't be very jolly being 
boxed up in a choky little cabin, or stand- 
ing on deck under a perpetual shower- 
bath,” admitted Edwards. “She must 
be shipping a few seas by this time, and 
no mistake !"” 

“Oh, she won't be out in it now, bless 
you!’ said O'Neill, “she'll have got to 
Fuerteventura long before this, and, once 
snug in port, I'll be bound she'll be in no 
hurry to venture out again while this 
lasts.” 

“You may take your davy of that,” 
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rejoined Hammersiey; “and it’s just 
possible that we may get our trip after all, 
for I shouldn’t at all wonder if it ends by 
her coming right back here, and waiting 
for better weather.” 

Just then Sandy M‘Laren—who till 
now had not uttered a word—looked up 
at him with an air of gloomy significance, 
and said with sombre emphasis : 

“ She'll no do that, Maister Cuthbert.” 

“Why not, Sandy? What do you 
mean ?’’ asked O'Neill, somewhat startled. 

“Tm thinkin’, Maister O'Neill, that 
she’ll no come back ony mair.”” 

“Why, man!” cried Hammersley, 
“you don’t mean that there’s any risk 
of her being lost?” 

But M‘Laren made no answer. 


For three days the storm continued to 
rage unabated—such a storm as few men 
in the island could remember. The hotel 
circle, however, felt. no particular anxiety 
about the survey steamer and her pas- 
sengers, taking it for granied that she was 
safe at Fuerteventura, and would remain 
there till the gale blew over. 

But when, after the abatement of the 
storm on the fourth day, a light fishing- 
smack which had run across from Fuerte- 
ventura reported that no steamer from Las 
Palmas had been seen there, the English 
visitors—with whom Cameron was a uni- 


versal favourite—began to be alarmed in . 


earnest, and even General Hammersley 
(to whom the risk of a violent death was 
as commonplace a sensation as eating his 
breakfast) looked unwontedly grave and 
anxious. 
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“ After all,” said Digby O'Neill, forcing 
a laugh, “ we're perhaps frightened about 
nothing, for it don't follow that a vessel’s 
lost because she hasn't gone just where 
she meant to go. She may have been 
only driven out of her course a bit.” 

“She may,” replied the General sig- 
nificantly ; “and, with the wind in that 
quarter, she’d be driven out of it right 
down to the south-east, on to those shoals 
around Cape Bojador !"” 

“Or farther south still, toward the Ar- 
guin Bank,” added a naval officer from a 
British gunboat in the harbour, who had 
come ashore to dine at the hotel. “If 
you're stranded on that coast, it means 
being drowned or murdered by the natives, 
as sure as agun. They talk of Patagonia, 
but I'd sooner be wrecked in Patagonia 
half a dozen times over than once on this 
bit of African coast right opposite us 
here.” 

As day followed day without any news 
of the missing Gonzalvo, the general 
anxiety rose to a height ; for, being right in 
the track of the homeward-bound African 
packets, the steamer would almost cer- 
tainly have been “spoken” by one or 
other of them. Nor was that anxiety 
much relieved by the rough verdict of a 
veteran English engineer employed at the 
port, whom some of the hotel guests had 
“ drawn out’ on the subject. 

“The Gonzalvo was a good enough boat 
once,” said he, “just as I was a good boy 
once, a werry long while ago; but she 
ain't a good 'un now, that’s sartain. I’ve 
seen her engines, and though they're nice 
enough to look at, they’d want a deal of 


repairing to make ‘em worth twopence for 
any real hard work.” 

Thus matters stood, when a signal-gun 
was heard from the bay early one morn- 
ing, and at breakfast some one remarked 
that the Otranto Castle was in, and that 
she had not made her run from the Cape 
quite so quick as usual. 

“That's because she was delayed on 
the way, I fancy,’’ said another man; “ for 
somebody told me she’s got a shipwrecked 
crew on board, picked up somewhere off 
the West African coast.” 

“Ah, indeed! What ship did they be- 
long to?” 

“T haven't heard—I only know they're 
Spaniards.” 

General Hammersley’s firm, sun- 
browned face paled slightly, and he dis- 
appeared mysteriously as soon as breakfast 
was over; but, later on in the morning, 
Cuthbert (who was now well enough to 
stroll a little way along the beach) met 
him coming back from the port with a 
face so unusually grave and gloomy that 
the boy fairly started at the sight of it. 

“What's up, daddy?” cried he anx- 
iously; “anything wrong ?"” 

“I'm afraid we’ve lost a good friend, 
my boy,” said his father solemnly. “ It 
is the Gonzalvo that has been wrecked ; 
and though the men belonging to her had 
landed before I got down there, I’ve had 
a talk with the officers who picked them 
up; and they all say that the men who 
were saved were all Spaniards, and that 
they’re sure there was no Englishman 
among them.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GOLD GHOST.* 


By Sypyey B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., M.A.I., of Hong-Kong, late of H.M. Geological Survey. 


“ R= up, Jack, here’s the boat. What’s 
started you philosophising ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’m sick of it all, month by month 
one eternal round of fetching half-spoiled 
grub, and precious little of that, fevers, 
dysentery, bad legs, leech-bites, and boat- 
hauling, and not enough gold to buy salt to 
care a mud fish.” 

“Well, cheer up, old man,” said the first 
speaker ; “ anyhow you haven’t had fever.” 

“It would almost be a welcome change.” 

The speakers were sitting on a rock just 
below a long rapid in a great tropical river. 
A gold-pan, pick, and shovel, lying beside 
them, showed their occupation. A little 
way up stream a party of yelling Dyaks and 
Malays were hauling frantically on a bush 
rope, working an empty canoe down the 
rapids. The boat tugged and swayed, and 
made wild rushes at ugly rocks; but the 
wary Mandore (head-man) in the bews, by a 
turn of the paddle kept her right, as the 
straining crew gradually eased her down. 
In ten minutes the canoe was loaded up, 
and the party were paddling quietly down 
stream. 

One of the two white men, note-book and 
compass in hand, was checking a rough 
chart of the river, silently smoking; his 
companion as silently lay back on a red 
Planks but with his pipe unfilled by his 
side. 

“How’s this, Jack, no smoke, no talk; 
brooding again?” And the speaker turned 
to his companion, quietly laid his hand on 
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his forehead, and then with a sigh turned to 
the steersman, and said in Malay: “ Stop 
at the old sulap (temporary hut) in the next 
tanjong (bend). Tuan (Mr.) Ballard is down 
with fever.” 

Not till that moment had Sutton felt like 
giving way. For months these two had 
pushed through the forest over the moun- 
tains, hewing nearly every step of the way 
through the untouched jungle, often obliged 
to cut foot-holds for half a mile at a stretch 
over the steep ground ; camping and march- 
ing in wet weather or dry, their men carry- 
ing loads of food, blankets, and mats, and 
having bit by bit to abandon every ounce 
of weight till only the barest necessaries 
remained. The forest yielded practically 
nothing, save at rare intervals a deer or 
pheasant; there were no inhabitants to act 
as carriers, or to provide supplies, and none 
had ever ventured to try and cross those 
wilds. Then at last they had struck the 
head-waters of the river, and with incredible 
labour had hewed out a thirty-foot canoe, 
fashioned a rude cradle, and started up 
stream with their one pan, pick, and shovel, 
the balance of a stock abandoned on the 
journey. 

Every bank and shoal, every tributary 
stream-bed, had been prospected; always 
with the same disappointing results. Gold 
everywhere. Scarce a pan was washed but, 
as the final black sand lessened, the flash of 
“colour” greeted their eyes, only it was in 
too slight quantity to pay, save bere and 


there, where a rock at a bend had acted as 
a ripple (bar) and caught up some of the 
precious metal. These places were few and 
far between, and not many square feet in 
area. Still they had pushed on till food 
began to fail; and then, with scarce enough 
to sustain life on the journey back, they had 
sadly dumped the cradle on the bank, and 
turned down stream. a 

Sutton for a fortnight had been unable to 
walk for swollen legs; but Ballard, power- 
fully built, had hitherto kept up, and. now 
he was lying almost senseless, suddenly 
struck with fever. 

A couple of miles of steady paddling 
brought them to a long beach or karangan, 
and on the banks the skeleton of an aban- 
doned hut or sulap showed their journey was 
over, though it was little past midday. 

Rapidly the mats were thrown over the 
roof, the only shelter, blankets spread upon 


© In sending vs this story, the author writes from 
Hong-Kong: “I have from the first Number of the 
*B.O.P.” admired the way in which the tale-writers 
were chosen from those who knew persoually the coun- 
tries described. As a geologist and naturalist I have 
spent the last six years in travelling and leading ex- 
ploring expeditions in Borneo, China, the Spice Islands, 
etc. My son is harbour-master at Sandakan, North 
Borneo. The ‘Gold Ghost’ is a native tradition, and 
every mischance which befell me in investigating the 
as yet unknown gold regions of North Borneo was at- 
tributed to its free influence. If you look at the new 
Admiralty chart of Darvel Bay you will find Mount. 
Skertchly as a relic of some of my explorations. I 
mapped all the interior of that region, and have spent 
six months at a time deep in the uninhabited foresta.”"— 
Ep. “B.0.P.” 


Over the Bar; or, Running the Gauntlet. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W, Tuomas SMITH.) 
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the raised platform of sticks that served as 
a bed, and the sick man made as comfortable 
as possible, while the tea-kettle was getting 
under way. 

Next morning Sutton was down too— 
fever and dysentery—and Ballard was keep- 
ing him company. Castor-oil and chloro- 
dyne, the great specific, had formed their 
breakfast ; and the day wore on, as the two 
pioneers lay tossing uneasily, burning with 
the fever-fiend, sometimes conscious, some- 
times quite delirious.. The native crew 
hunted unsuccessfully for jungle fruit, for 
the season was well-nigh over, and on the 
up journey they had pretty well cleared out 
the wild lansats, rambutans, and mangoes. 

Presently Ballard roused a little, and turn- 
ing to Sutton said wearily, “ Are you going 
to die this trip. old man?” 

Sutton smiled; such a smile! full of flighty 
fever fancy, and replied, “ Die, Jack? not 
we. Can't afford such a luxury yet. Why?” 

“Well, we must do something. Let's play 
draughts.” 

Sutton looked at him more fixedly to see 
if it was his friend or his fever that made 
the wild proposal. 

“Trot out the draught-board then, and 
we'll start.” 

“TI mean it, old man,” was the reply; 
“you have a check-pattern sarong" (the 
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Malay dress), “let's fold it. I'll play black 
with bits of stick, you white with bits of leaf. 
We must do something besides think, think, 
think, and toss about, longing for that broken 
thermometer to tell us if we are going 
literally sky-high.” 

They had only to reach outside for their 
novel pieces, there being no walls, and fold 
the sarong. Then with throbbing brows and 
shaky fingers this strange game began. All 
that afternoon it continued, with uncanny 
intervals, when one or the other grew light- 
headed. Then came the long weary night, 
when the ceaseless cricket music seemed to 
drive the sufferers nearly mad, as if all the 
stridulating species of the tropics were hold- 
ing high revel inside their poor heads. 

Two days after they were sufficiently re- 
covered to think about moving. 

“ Jack, I’ve had enough of this, I've been 
thinking.” 

“And I've had more than enough, and 
can’t leave off thinking.” 

“Well, I'm going to be rich yet. I'm 
going to catch that gold, and you're going to 
help me.” 

“Dear boy, that’s what we came for. But 
you see that wretched Amas Hantu, the gold 
ghost the natives told us about, seems to 
have been making it lively for us. They said 
his ghostship had vowed no white man should 
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touch his treasure-house. Have we not had 
flood upon flood whenever we got a bit of 
pay-dirt ? Hasn't everyone who has tried 
to win it died or gone away well-nigh dead? 
Are not we a pretty couple as it is?” 

And stripping up the sleeve of his flannel 
shirt he showed the bony wreck of a brawny 
arm. ‘ Here's a stalwart limb to fell prim- 
eval forests!’? And he laughed ; a quavery, 
undecided laugh it was. 

“ Now listen, Jack ; this gold is all float 
gold ” (very fine gold that cannot be caught in 
pan or cradle), “ or else so thinly spread that 
it doesn’t pay. You know we have tried every 
reef in the country, and there’s plenty of 
them, without finding colour. Well, I believe 
this Amas Hantu has got the gold, and I'm 
going to get it out of him.” 

“Fever this time, not science. You'll 
have a double dose of your favourite quinine 
directly, my friend.” 

“I'm serious, perfectly serious; and 
here’s Among with some fried fish. So, as 
the river has been generous, I'm going to try 
not to be ungrateful.”’ 

Late that night the two sat and talked, 
and gradually the disbeliever became con- 
vinced that a new application of science was 
discovered, and wild visions of wealth floated 
through their dreams. 

(To be continued.) 


By A. G. Munro, B.4., City of London School. 


octor OLpsIEp was the well-known school- 

master at Oxby, and the Reverend 

Jonathan Sanders the rector—to use a fami- 
liar phrase—“ of the same parish.” 

Both gentlemen had tastes in common. 
They were devoted, nay, enthusiastic, anti- 
quarians. The rector was strong in Syriacs, 
whilst Doctor Oldbird cultivated Middle 
English, including many priceless manu- 
scripts of the Renaissance. The doctor had 
spent a lifetime and a fortune in the acqui- 
sition of his treasures, and rumour set a 
fabulous sum upon their value. 

Bat rarer still, if possible, than the manu- 
scripts and old volumes were our school- 
master’s collection of coins, the result of 
many holidays among the dealers of Florence, 
Dresden, and other far-away cities. 

As Dactor Oldbird had no family, and Mrs. 
Oldbird had already departed this life, both 
coins and manuscripts were ultimately de- 
stined for the British Museum. This latter 
fact was common property, both at home and 
among the learned societies of Europe. 

The former lay meanwhile on the shelves 
of the good doctor’s library, whilst, as for the 
coins, not a soul save the fond owner himself 
was admitted into the secret of their hiding- 
place, which was, in fact, a strong box con- 
cealed in the wall of the same library by a 
spring behind the back panels of the bookcase. 

Great was the excitement one August 
morning when the parishioners of sleepy old 
Oxby woke up, like Lord Byron, to find them- 
selves famous, 

The rector’s Syrizcs had gone! Vanished 
mysteriously in the night without the faintest 
sign of their manner of disappearing. A 
long report in the next day’s “Times” 
alluded to the event as a deplorable, even 
a national, loss. 

A week later, and the excitement was 
greater till. Doctor Oldbird's richest 
volumes and parchments weit in like man- 

und at daybreak, insteal of coming into 
* school, our old schoolmaster stood 
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wringing his hands despairingly before a row 
of empty shelves, in which piteous plight he 
was discovered by our favourite assistant- 
master, Mr. Dane. 

The services of the village constable Puffer 
were eagerly sought after, and that worthy 
scratched his head, rubbed his fat chin, and 
suggested an instant rummage of the sexton’s 
tool-house. This proving ineffectual, the 
stock-in-trade of the joiner was overhauled, 
as were also the scraps of iron, old cart- 
wheels and horse-shoes in the village smithy. 
But all in vain. 

Then followed quite a reign of terror in 
Oxby. Social distinctions, even, were no 
safeguard against the slings and arrows of 
suspicion. It was remembered that good 
Miss Frisby, a maiden lady who owned the 
most admired tabby cat in the neighbourhood 
and assisted the rector in all philanthropic 
works, had a perfect mania for blue china, 
and that Mr. Smiles, the benevolent curate, 
had once been up to London by a special ex- 
cursion on purpose to see the British Museum. 

What with Doctor Oldbird popping over to 
discuss the latest phase of the dual mystery 
at the rectory, and the rector of Oxby as 
frequently returning the compliment, there 
was not much work done by the fellows at 
this time, especially as a stream of London 
deslers, anxious to see Doctor Oldbird, who 
was constantly absent with his clerical neigh- 
bour, made great inroads on the time of Mr. 
Dane. 

One consolation Doctor Oldbird had which 
the rector lacked. The latter had lost his 
all, whereas the unknown depredators had 
left unto our schoolmaster his coins, one 
series of which—that between Hadrianus 
and Charlemagne—was the most perfect 
extant. So Doctor Oldbird was like a man 
between two stools, and neither of them en- 
viable ones—one moment fretting inordi- 
nately over his recent loss, the next developing 
a fevered heat of anxiety lest he should be 
tobbed of his coins. Not a soul, including 


even the rector, should know the hidden spot 
behind the bookcase. On this he was deter- 
mined. Yet how eagerly he longed for a 
practical helping hand to guide him in this 
terribly intricate business ! 

He was in this dubious frame of mind 
when an incident occurred which raised ex- 
citement at Oxby School to the highest pitch, 
and kept it there for many days to come. 
On the following Saturday an advertisement 
in big type in the “Oxby Times and Slow- 
ford Mercury” ran thus: “M. Alphonse 
Laplace, late of the Paris and Berlin Secret 
Services, gives advice in all matters of a 
delicate nature. Strictest secrecy guaranteed. 
Highest testimonials from headg of above 
departments. Apply, etc., ‘Oxby Times’ 
Offices.” 

Doctor Oldbird sighted the big letters as 
he pondered moodily over the local paper in 
his library easy-chair and brightened up 
immensely. So also did the Reverend 
Jonathan, whose lost Syriacs were playing 
sad havoc with the next day’s sermon. 

“ Seems like the finger of fate,” mused the 
schoolmaster, and such was the thought, if 
not the exact language, of the rector of Oxby. 

Both gentlemen wrote straightway to beg 
an immediate audience of M. Alphonse 
Laplace, and then strode off at a brisker pace 
than they had adopted since the robbery to 
tell each other what they had done, meeting 
midway between the two houses. 

It was an original idea on both sides 
truly! 

Proceeding together to the rectory, they 
found the detective already arriving in 
company with the rector's messenger—the 
gardener and man-of-all-work, Reuben. 

M. Laplace was slightly above the average 
height, with oval face and Roman nose sur- 
mounting a waxed and curled moustache 
of jet black. His clear blue eyes would have 
completed a faultless face, had it not been for 
a curious shifting expreasion, which seemed 
to prevent him looking straight at anyone for 


more than a few seconds at atime. But the 
chief characteristic was the voice, whose 
honeyed accents acted like a charm on Doctor 
Oldbird and the rector, both of whom now 
began to see visions of the treasures brought 
back to the owners, and the culprits hauled 
up for justice. The fact that M. Laplace 
spoke with such a pure English accent he 
accounted for by the fact that a great portion 
of his early life had been spent at one of the 
great English Public Schools. M. Alphonse 
had evidently negotiated with triumphant 
success affairs in Paris and Berlin of far 
greater intricacy than this little trifle at Oxby, 
and in half an hour's time the three men were 
discussing a plan of campaign. The only 
question was how the great detcctive should 
go to work, 

Had not Doctor Oldbird any temporary 
vacancy in the school? M. Laplace, so he 
assured the schoolmaster, could occupy any 
position, however humble, in the scholastic 
household, even that of a man-servant, pro- 
vided only he could without suspicion be 
always on the scene of action. T'o be on the 
spot, he insisted, was absolutely necessary. 

Respecting his man-servant, Doctor Oldbird 
was just then very well suited. True, Old 
Enoch, who had only been at Oxby school for 
two months, by the way, was just such a ram- 
shackle bag of bones as the rector's factotum 
Reuben—the fellows called them Paris and 
Adonis—but from an antiquarian's point of 
view both Enoch and Reuben were eminent 
successes. 

There was, however, young Mr. Carter, the 
junior master, just then laid low with the 
mumps. How would it be for M. Laplace to 
take the junior master’s place? The Doctor 
faintly suggested the idea, and then timidly 
drew back. The fact is, he hated deceptions, 
and the bare idea of introducing one into 
Oxby school gave him a shock. 

“The very thing!” “ Capital idea!” 
exclaimed the detective. ‘“ We will act upon 
your suggestion at once, sir.” 

“In the very distressing circumstances 
it is justifiable, I think, Oldbird,” said the 
Reverend Jonathan Sanders, who trembled for 
his Syriacs should M. Laplace back out. 

And so it came to pass that, shielded 
by the unpoetical patronymic of Maggs, 
M. Alphonse Laplace undertook for the time 
being the tutorial duties of the mump- 
stricken junior master, and that same Satur- 
day evening, in order that the detective might 
be the better able to form a correct idea 
concerning what was known as “ The Oxby 
Mystery,”’ Doctor Oldbird took him for a per- 
sonally conducted tour round the premises. 

Turning round the corner of the house at 
the opposite end to the headmaster’s study, 
the two gentlemen came across Mr. Dane. 

Mr. Dane, a Cambridge mathematical 
honours man, was popular at Oxby school, 
although the fellows gave him the nickname 
of Old Sphinx. This epithet was accorded 
our senior master because whenever he 
opened his mouth—to use a common expres- 
sion—he said something. This form of words 
had reference to school hours and mathe- 
matical classes only. At dinner time Mr. 
Dane opened his mouth for the same purpose 
as other men. His favourite branch of 
mathematical science was the law of proba- 
bilities. 

“Good evening, sir, let me introduce you. 
Mr. Dane—Mr. Maggs, who undertakes the 
temporary duties,” began the Doctor. 

But Mr. Dane did not hear the words ; his 
back was half-turned and his eyes were 
riveted on the waterspout in the wall. For 
days since the robbery of the manuscripts 
the senior assistant had spent all his 
recreation time walking up and down beneath 
the bedroom of Lipcott, Browne, and the 
senior boys, pausing every moment to take a 
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critical survey of that waterspout. He was 
making just such a survey when Doctor 
Oldbird spoke. As the detective saw Mr. 
Dane so occupied, a dark scowl flitted across 
his features. 

~ Ahem, sir, ahem, beg pardon,” stammered 
Mr. Dane confusedly, as soon as he became 
conscious of his chief’s presence. “Oh, yes, 
of course,” added our master, making a formal 
bow to Mr. Maggs, “ poor Mr. Carter's attack 
seems a severe one;” and then the school- 
anaster and the detective moved on. 

No sooner had the Doctor departed than 
Mr. Dane smiled an expansive, mirthful smile. 
He, too, had seen that advertisement in the 
“ Oxby Times.” 

“ Poor old Oldbird,” he mused ; “ but now 
here goes for it at last ;’’ and with aone two, 
three and a jump, the senior master was half- 
way up the wall, his hands clasping the 
waterspout and his left foot firmly lodged 
beneath the clustering ivy in a foothold 
caused by the disappearance of a couple of 
bricks. 

“There, that’s enough for one day’s work 
at any rate,” said Mr. Dane, springing to the 
ground and rubbing the dust from his hands 
and knees. Then, readjusting his spectacles, 
he stood a minute, following the spout from 
the ground to the house-roof, smiled another 
broad smile, and strode off to his study. 

On the way he met Mrs. Flounce, the 
school matron, returning from the kitchen 
garden with a bundle of rhubarb. 

“What is that little room above the 
balcony, Mrs. Flounce?” said the master, 
pointing to a rcom near the dormitory of the 
senior boys. 

The waterspout was between the boys’ 
dormitory and the chamber indicated by Mr. 
Dane, though much nearer the dormitory 
than the box-room. 

“The boys’ box-room, sir,” answered Mrs. 
Flounce, making a sweeping curtsey ; “ you 
see it's nice to get all the boxes out of the 
way, sir, and when the ’olerdays come one 
knows where to find things; they’re all 
labelled in case the measles suddenly break 
out, Mr. Dane, sir; good night, sir, good 
night ;’ and tucking the bundle of rhubarb 
tight under her arm, the matron passed on. 

“ Not worth while to spoil their little game 
yet,” said he a few moments later, taking De 
Moivre’s Calculus from the shelf. “ But things 
are critical and require caution ; yet, on the 
whole, it is perhaps better to tell Lipcott and 
Browne. Six eyes are better than two.’’ 

Meanwhile Doctor Oldbird was explaining 
the surroundings and inmates of Oxby 
School to Mr. Carter’s substitute, in which 
occupation he was joined by the Rev. Jona- 
than Sanders, who was anxious to know 
when M. Laplace would set to work on the 
Syriacs—a matter, strange to say, in which 
the great detective was not half so interested 
as in the Middle English volumes of Doctor 
Oldbird. 

“Been long in your service, sir?” asked 
the detective, pointing to Old Enoch, who was 
pottering about the flower-beds, his shaggy 
unkempt locks waving in the breeze from 
beneath the shabbiest of straw hats. 

“Only two months,” was the reply. ‘ Let 
me see, Alnutt, the man who has the Slowford 
Registry, sent him.” 

“Oh yes, quite respectable,” added Doc- 
tor Oldbird, seeing a look of further inquiry 
in the detective’s eyes ; “ he brought excellent 
recommendations from several Slowford 
farmers.” 

“ Written, of course ? ” queried the detec- 
tive. 

“ Quite so,” answered the schoolmaster, as 
the three men passed on to make further 
inspections. 

“Tam bound to inform you, gentlemen,” 
said M. Laplace, when the tour was com- 
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pleted, “ that the mystery seems at present 
quite inscrutable ; nothing you have so far 
been good enough to show me affords the 
slightest clue. 

“Do I understand you, sir, that access at 
night time is as impossible by the rectory 
front-door as by this massive construction ?” 
continued the detective, turning to the rector 
and giving the stout oak door a rap with his 
tist. 

“Perfectly so,” answered the rector. 
“ Even though the locks could be picked, in 
neither case could burglars manage these 
massive patent bolts—at any rate not from 
outside.” 

“ But have you no treasures besides the 
volumes and manuscripts ?”” asked M. La- 
place of Doctor Oldbird. ‘ The coins, for 
example, which the newspapers make 80 
much of ?’”’ pursued the detective, in insinu- 
ating, honeyed tones. It is indeed strange 
that the robbers should not, at the same 
time, have taken the coins which—am I not 
right ?—are of almost priceicss value. Tour 
thousand pounds—is it not so?" 

“ Fortunately, Monsieur Laplace, the coins 
are safely hidden. There is no fear for 
them. They are in my li—” but here Doc- 
tor Oldbird paused, and, at the same mcment, 
the detective’s countenance slightly fell. 

“The present business, however, concerns 
the manuscripts and volumes, which, by the 
way, were of such great weight— two hundred- 
weight at the least—that one cannot con- 
ceive of their disappearing without attracting 
notice,’’ moaned the Doctor, stung afresh by 
the memory of his loss. 

And so another week went by, during which 
life at Oxby school ran once more into some- 
thing like its ordinary channels, and nothing 
of renewed importance transpired. Monsieur 
Laplace, by constant attendance on Doctor 
Oldbird, rapidly acquired our headmaster’s 
confidence ; so much s0 that the detective 
was frequently popping in and out of the 
library on some pretext or other. 

One day, stealing in on tiptoe, he found the 
Doctor occupied intently behind a panel in 
the library bookshelves. So earnest was the 
Doctor that he did not notice the detective’s 
light footfall, and before the headmaster had 
turned round, M. Laplace had stolen out into 
the corridor unobserved, a gleam of satisfac- 
tion crossing his features meanwhile. 

But if the headmaster got on all right with 
Mr. Maggs, it was otherwise with the senior 
boys. 

“ His tongue flows too much likes stream 
of melted butter for my fancy,” said Lipcott 
to Browne, the first time Mr. Maggs opened 
his mouth in public. This was befo‘e Mr. 
Dane had spoken to them on the subject of 
hig suspicions. 

“It’s the squint in that left eye that I don’t 
fancy,” replied Browne. “ Any fellow that 
can’t look a chap straight in the: face is good 
for robbing a church.” 

The following Wednesday Lipcott and 
Browne went fishing in the rectory pond, a 
piece of water ina rich meadow adjoining the 
rector’s garden. It was a secluded spot and 
sheltered by a high bank of magnificent 
laurels. 

Just as Lipcott imagined for the twentieth 
time he had caught a trout, to find, alas! it 
was only a stickleback—an experience com- 
mon in daily life to many others besides 
fisherfolk—voices and laughter were heard 
from among the laurels. 

“ Twelve o’clock to-night and Jim Dowsett’s 
donkey-cart?” asked one of the speakers. 

“That's it, twelve o'clock,” answered a 
voice which seemed familiar to the boys; 
“and mind, it’s the side gate down the lane, 
and not the old cockatoo's carriage-drive.” 
Whereupon guffaws and smothered laughter 
were heard anew from the laurels above. 
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Poor Jim Dowsett! He was the sexton, 
and when the Oxby death-rate ruled low 
earned a trifle by carrying the Oxby washing 
and sundry other goods. The next day he 
was to carry a fat rectory pig to the Slow- 
ford autumn fair. The pig was to be roped 
in at nightfall, so that the sexton might make 
an early bargain. The idea of the rectors 
pig roaming about Oxby homeless and un- 
owned, and of Jim Dowsett's grief on missing 
his donkey-cart, evidently upset the gravity of 
the conspirators in the laurel bushes. 
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“Tt's a good job you’ve found where Old 
Cockatoo hides ’em,” said the first speaker. 
“ The bloke with the specs is mighty curious, 
and it’s about time to take leg bail.” 

“Old Specs,” was the laconic reply—* if 
Old Specs don’t mind, he’ll get a pinch of 
lime on his own precious tail.”’ 

Lipeott and Browne did no more fishing 
that day, but waited half an hour tomake sure 
the men in the laurels had vanished, then 
packed up their rods and went straightway 
to tell every word they had heard to Mr. Dane. 


“So Old Specs will get a pinch of lime on 
his own tail, will he?” said the senior master 
when Lipcott had finished. Both boys and 
master knew that Old Specs was Mr. Dane, 
and hearty laughter followed the recital. 

“ Take this note to Constable Paffer, Lip- 
cott—yes, you can go, too, Browne,”’ said the 
master a minute later, folding up the letter; 
“and mind, when the fellows go to bed, keep 
awake—I will give you a tap at eleven 
o'clock. . . .” 

(To be continued.) 


CENTIPEDES, SCORPIONS, AND SUNDRY INDIAN INSECTS. 


By tHe Rev. R. v’O. Martin, M.A. 


Author of “ Indian Monkeys," “Wild Elephants in Travancore,” ete. 


IAMILIARITY, we all know, breeds contempt, 
and although I shudder as I recall the 
inhabitants who shared with me my Indian 
study, at the time that I occupied it I did not 
give them much thought except to study 
their ways with curiosity. I do not intend 
to dwell on domestic insects. Of these the 
position of the house provided a constant and 
fresh supply, as a wall alone separated me 
from a native bazaar. 

But besides these everyday intruders I had 
8 fair assortment of other visitors. Scor- 
pions and centipedes, if they did not call 
daily, were, at any rate, on familiar terms ; 
and as for the ants!—in vain I strove to 
keep them away. Under the avenue just 
outside my study door was an enormous 
nest of them, and the cocoanut matting 
spread on the floor was covered with numbers 
of them from morning till evening. They were 
big black ants, nearly half an inch long, and 
quite harmless. At first I did not relish the 
way they crawled up my trousers and ap- 
peared at my collar, but I soon got used to it. 
I had to, or else leave my study; and I had 
nowhere else to go to. 

We were not troubled with white ants. 
They don’t live in the cities, and we were 
thankful for that, for they are terrible ene- 
mies. I have heard of an oil painting being 
attacked and all the canvas eaten away from 
the back of the paint. The picture stood 
intact till it was touched, and then, as if by a 
conjuror’s wand, it fell to pieces, and an empty 
frame on the wall, with a heap of dried paint 
on the floor, alone showed that once a picture 
had been. 

But if we had no white ants, in the rainy 
season we had flying ones. They swarmed 
into the house after dusk and fell in shoals 
round the lamps. We could have kept them 
out, but had we done so a delicious cool 
breeze would also have been prevented from 
obtaining an entrance; and as a choice of evils 
we chose the ants, and we got them witha 
vengeance. 

Another domestic insect was the wasp. I 
only mention it because it is so unlike our 
English wasp. It is yellow in colour and 
not nearly so beautiful a being, nor has it so 
sharp a sting. 

Allied to the wasp is the hornet. Close by 
my gate was a large sweetmeat shop, where 
hornets abounded, and from which an odd 
straggler found its way tomy premises. The 
vendor of sweetmeats seemed to have an 
understanding with the hornets. 

“You leave me alone, and I’ll leave you 
alone,” was the principle on which both 
acted, and the man sat unconcerned amidst 
hundreds of these animals, whose sting is 
agonising pain. 

I had a small adventure with a hornet 
© 


I was in a shop in the chief street of Delhi 
(the great “Silver Street” of which every 
Delhi man is proud, and with reason, for with 
its double row of trees and central canal it 
has an imposing appearance). The shop was 
not much larger than a horse stall in a 
stable. Suddenly, to my horror, I felt a 
something (I knew not what) on my leg. 
My heart went to my mouth, for by its size I 
thought it must be a small scorpion. I had 
on a loose pair of flannel trousers, and like 
lightning I grabbed at the beast, rolling it up 
in folds of the flannel. 

It made a dash with its sting, but only 
scraped the skin. 

The problem faced me, What is to be 
done next? I quickly solved it; I turned 
to the shopkeeper and said : 

“ Abdul Rahman, I must undress. 
is some evil thing up my leg.” 

Abdul Rahman and his assistant 
salaamed, went to the open front of the shop, 
and turning their backs looked unconcerned. 
I was absolutely exposed to view, but I did 
not care, for if I had a scorpion it was 
uninjured, and its sting would not only be 
very painful but possibly dangerous. 

So I undressed in the far end of the shop 
about eight feet from the most public thorough- 
fare of the city. My right hand held fast the 
folds of flannel and I did not loose my grasp 
till my garment was in my hands. Then I 
shook it, and, instead of the scorpion on which 
I was ready to place my foot, there dropped 
out a hornet crushed and separated into three 
pieces. Despite the fact that it missed its 
stroke, and only gave me a faint scrape invisi- 
ble to the eye, two days afterwards my leg was 
swollen and very stiff. 

One does not mind the centipedes and 
scorpions as long as they don’t disturb 
human beings, but when a nurse sees one fall 
from the ceiling onthe chest of a sleeping 
infant it is disconcerting. That happened in 
the case of my colleague’s youngster, but the 
nurse was equal to the occasion. 

Another of my colleagues, after a dinner 
party, saw a scorpion disappear under the 
shelter of the petticoat of a lady to whom he 
was speaking. To have told her would prob- 
ably have led toa start, and the frightened 
scorpion would have stung. Instead of doing 
so, he drew her attention to a distant object 
in the room, and as she quietly advanced to 
look at it, his foot was placed on the scorpion 
before it could follow her. 

That same man is the hero of another 
little adventure. We were at evening prayers 
together. He, a native servant, and I. He 
felt something crawling up his leg as he 
knelt, and thinking it was one of my black 
ants, he pinched it with his fingers. It 
ceased moving. A few seconds later he felt 
it higher up his leg. He pinched again and 
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the thing rushed upwards. He knew then 
it was not an ant; but as it lay quiet he 
continued at his devotions. On rising to 
our feet he ran to my room. “ There's 
something up about my waist,” he said. 

Sure enough, as he turned down the waist- 
band of his trousers, the end of a little tail 
showed. 

“A little scorpion!” he said, and taking 
a pair of pocket scissors, he cut off the tail, 
adding, “ Now it’s harmless.” 

He was about to seize it with his fingers, 
when Elias the servant called out : 

“Khabardér! Take care!” 

Elias took a pair of pincers and advanced. 
He thrust them into the waistband, laid 
hold, and pulled. 

It was a centipede, and it gripped at the 
cloth, giving way bit by bit, and stretching 
like indiarubber. At last it was separated 
from the cloth, hurled on the ground, and 
trodden on. Each joint seemed to have 
separate life. This fellow was 4} inches 
long (big for an Indian centipede) and half an 
inch across the back. The centipede has only 
forty-eight legs, and quite enough too, for 
if it gets them dug into the flesh it cannot 
be pulled up. Pulling will only result -in 
the legs being left behind, necessitating 
their being cut out by a doctor, and each 
forming a festering sore. 

I believe the way to do is to run a red-hot 
knitting-needle up and down the centipede’: 
back, and that will make it pull out is 
legs itself. 

Only one thing saved my friend when he 
pinched the centipede as it crawled up his 
leg. It was moving with its back to his 
skin, its legs grasping the cloth of his gar- 
ment. 

An amusing story went the rounds, dealing 
with 8 case like this, of an unknown thing 
ascending the trousers. It happened in the 
Bank, at an evening party. 

One of the guests suddenly gave vent to 
the most piercing screams. He was seen 
with a face of agony, pale to the lips, his 
eyes starting out of their sockets. His two 
hands gripped his trousers behind, and it 
was evident something had happened, though 
my hero could not explain. 

The ladies were sent out of the room, and 
attempts made to undress the frightened 
man. He resisted. Nothing would induce 
him to surrender his grip with both hands, 
80 the trousers were cut off him with scissors, 
and at last he opened his hands, and every- 
body prepared to kill the centipede, .or 
scorpion, or whatever it might be. But 
there was no need. My hero had avenged 
himself. The thing was dead already, and 
it was a poor little baby mouse that had got 
into the open, and sought shelter at the 
nearest place available for it. 
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“Hurrah for Winter!” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper™ by T. C, Heat.) 
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PPER-POT, a8 I hope you all know, is a 
Pp West Indian dish, generally to be found 
on the breakfast-table. There you will see 
perennially a black earthenware bowl on a 
saucer of the same material, filled with a 
rich juice or sauce in which pieces of meat 
(chiefly fat pork) lurk in conjunction with 
odds and ends of food matzrial. Pepper is 
an ingredient ad 1id., but the sauce is mainly 
composed of casareep, which is the juice of 
cassava or manioc (whence also comes the 
more familiar tapioca). Cassava is a root 
which is grated into flour and then staffed 
into a long basket-work tube, closed at one 
end, and terminating at the other in a loop. 
Weights are attached to this loop, which 
lengthen and at the same time narrow the 
tube, making {t act as a press which forces 
out the juice. This is poisonous, but after 
being boiled is converted into wholesome, 
tasteful casareep. 

Pepper-pot is a convenient dish for house- 
wives, not only because it is always ready 
and handy, needing only to be boiled up occa- 
sionally, but because they can shoot all their 
rubbish of odds and ends of food into it—if 
they choose. It all acquires the pepper-pot 
taste. I used to feel savage when fishing in 
the pot for meat at the number of pieces of 
fat which I generally hooked. They were not 
worth landing, so I would let them drop 
off the hook, or fork, into their native 
element again. It is a right good dish, 
however, and I would like well to taste it 
again, as well as Foo-foo. Foo-foo is made 
of boiled green plantains (first cousin to 
bananas) pounded into dumplings in a wooden 
mortar. 

Iam not going to write any more about 
the dish called Pepper-pot, but with the 
Editor’s permission serve up to you a pepper- 
pot of my own. For the pot (if the base 
comparison may be tolerated) I shall have 
the “B.0.P.” But what sort of casareep 
shall we have? Let me see. It must be some- 
thing of a strong West Indian flavour, native, 
and capable of binding a number of odds and 
ends together into one dish and making them 
fairly palatable. I modestly offer myself as 
that agent, though it may be saucy. I am 
native to the West Indies, and will give what 
flavour I can to various scraps of stories, old 
and new, which I shall thus preserve like 
casareep, and so afforda new dish—pepper, 
fat, lean, mixed all up—to the reader. 

And, first, a thin slice of pepper. You 
hardly know it in the form of slices, but at 
some meals I have seen almost every dish 
garnished with huge peppers sliced up. 
Cayenne pepper you know, and with your 
intimate knowledge of geography you are 
aware that Cayenne, the capital of French 
Guiana, is only a stone’s throw—say, 400 
or 600 miles—from us casareep folk. It 
is a convict settlement, where they water 
down their too-peppery people effectually. 
Some of these escape occasionally, and come 
over to us, and make it hot for us by a little 
burglary on the way. But even they are not 59 
peppery as some of the Chinese. There are 
a good many Christian Chinese in Demerara ; 
indeed, the first Christian church for 
Chinese out of China was built there. But 
some of the Chinese are great scamps and 
very clever thieves. Many stories are told 
about them ; for instance, that they stole some 
fowls roosting on a small tree, and in order 
not to disturb them. and so make a noise, 
they sawed through the trunk of the tree and 

lit off, fowls and all, without awaking 


‘of Demerara pepper is nearly the 
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PEPPER-FOT. 


By Canon Fox, M.a. 
size and shape of an English cherry. There 
was a “newchum” once who thought—I am 
afraid not without persuasion—that these 
were Demerara cherries, so he ate enough of 
one to convince him that he had made a sad 
mistake, and to turn his face fiery red and 
make him beg for pints ef water. 

One of the Chinese “ peppers ’”’ was rifling 
a house, when the owner ieturned. He had 
just time to slip behind the door, and as the 
owner eatered he rushed out and stabbed the 
poor man to the heart. A friend of mine, 
about eighteen years of age, suffered nearly 
as much from one of these fiery gentlemen. 
He woke up one night, and saw a light 
under the door from the next room. Jump- 
ing up just as he was, he opened the door, 
and there was a Chinese burglar. The thief 
turned and ran down the verandah steps into 
the road, and my barefooted friend gave chase 
and came up with him and knocked him 
down two or three times. The man was very 
lithe and agile, and got away each time, 
doubling back till they were opposite the 
house again. Once more pursuing, my friend 
suddenly felt a stream of something hot run- 
ning down his side, and found that the stream 
was red. He had been badly stabbed in 
two or three places, and just managed to 
climb the steps home again. It was months 
before he was well. The thief left his 
hat behind, and so was identitied, and got 
seven years. There were often burglars in 
my house, but they were ready enough to 
run away, and I Jet them. 

The negroes are peppery, too, at times. 
One of my earliest recollections is seeing a 
man running for his life, with an excited 
crowd at his heels, who were peppering him 
with “rock-stones” or bits of road metal. 
Hotter still did a thief find some Africans 
who caught him stealing in their provision- 
ground. They not only flogged him within 
an inch of his life, but cut off his cars. 
I saw him in hospital soon afterwards, a 
dull moaning lump of humanity. Talking of 
hospitals, I have known some pepper mixed 
in one of them with castor-oil. An indentured 
immigrant was believed by the doctor to be 
shamming in order to get off work, so the 
medico determined that the coolie should 
“get it hot” in the hospital as in the field. 
Seeing nothing better on the shelves, he took 
down a bottle of castor-oil, and made the 
malingerer drink off about two-thirds of a 
tumblerful. I judged by the expression of 
his face afterwards that he did not like it. 

Well, that is enough pepper for one dish. 
Let us fish out something else. A piece of 
fat, of course! Here it is, an Indian legend 
(see Brett's “ Indian Tribes of Guiana”). It 
seems that the Warau tribe used to live in 
the sky, where they enjoyed themselves 
greatly in their happy hunting-fields. On 
an ill-starred day some one discovered a hole 
in the floor, and, peeping through, saw the 
earth lying far below, with its green forests 
and stately rivers, doubtless teeming with 
game and fish, sure to be better than those 
they had already. He eagerly communi- 
cated his discovery to his friends, and a 
colonising party was formed at once. The: 
manufactured a rope long enough to reac! 
all the way, and clim! down hand over 
hand, meaning to return in the same way. 
Unfortunately, the last of the party was a 
very stout lady, and she stuck fast in the 
hole, completely filling it up, so that none 
could return. So the x Waraus were 
obliged to remain on earth, where they have 
not been very flourishing. I suppose the 
rope rotted away—at any rate, I did not 


happen to see it when I was in those 
parts. 

Now for some more bits—meat, let us 
hope, this time. The essence of pepper-pot 
is that you should light on the unexpected. 
What is this? “Specimens of foreign 
English”! In a guide to Frankfort, pre- 
sented to visitors at one of the hotels, the 
following charming bits occur: “ Objeets 
worth to seeing: Institution of Blinds; 
Institution for the Deafs and Dumbs” etc. 
“ Taxe (regulations) of cabs: Every begon- 
ning quarter of an hour shall be paid like a 
future quarter of an hour,” etc. The last was 
the severest of all: “The cabman shall be 
ask no gratification at all events.” 

An Englishman’s French or German is, 
no doubt, often just as queer. When I first 
went to Germany as a small boy I wanted to 
air the few words I had picked up (from 
“Lewis Arundel ” chiefly). Among them 
was Leben Sie wohl, which I knew meant 
“ good-bye.’ I thought I would practise 
upon a chambermaid in the hotel, so I 
addressed her in these words, pronouncing 
them, however, English fashion, « Leeben or 
Lieben Sie wohl,” for I knew no better. But 
that happens to mean “ Do you love well?” 
and the girl was intensely amused. I 
thought she would never recover from her 
fit of laughter. On another occasion, I 
believe, I said gravely in French, “ We are 
all poor fishermen,” meaning “ sinners.”? 
We used to laugh ata French schoolfellow, 
who began his exercise, “ A lamp (lamb) was 
drinking to a brook,” and at the Spanish 
paper which reported Englich sailors stand- 
ing by the grave of a comrade as cjaculating 
“Tremendous!” when they turned away; 
but we give foie gners plenty to laugh at. 
Negro-English s funny, too, sometimes. A 
man wrote to me once about burying his 
wife. He informed me that “ the dead body 
when she was alive lived at so-and-so,” and 
concluded, “ the corpse will move at 4 o'clock 
precisely.” When I was ordained, another 
wrote to my father about me as “ your sainted 
son.” 

What next? Bits of fowl this time. 
They might be Marudi and Waracabba, 
though I never heard of their being put into 
pepper-pot. They are both bush-birds, you 
know, and are remarkable for their adven- 
tures after the Flood. The Marudi swallowed 
a live coal from the fire which Sigu, son of 
Makonaima, the Good Spirit, had kindled, 
mistaking it for a firefly. (A Demerara 
toad has been known to swallow bits of red- 
hot iron in the same way.) The coal stuck 
in his throat. The Waracabba had its legs 
devoured by hungry ants, who were short of 
provisions while the Flood lasted. If you 
doubt this, the red wattle in the Maradi’s 
throat is there in witness, and the thin legs 
of the Waracabba abide to this day ! 

We associate pickles with hash, so I will 
fish out next a pickle I was in myself out in 
New Zealand. I was riding one cold, dark 
night along a road quite new to me, looking 
out for the lights of the house to which I 
was bound, and anxious not to pass it, as 
there was no other for seven miles. I saw 
a light at last which seemed to come from a 
kitchen tire, and tried to ride up to it, but a 
creek always twisted itself round and thrust 


. itself in my.way. So at last.I dismounted, 


and tried again on foot, stumbling and falling 
through a bit of bush. The fire was only in 
a wood “‘faller’s” tent, and no one was at 
home, so I made for my horse again, when 
suddenly my foot slipped, and (pompholugo- 
paphlasma !) I was in the creek up to my 


waist. Here was a pepper-pot, only cold! 
The banks were high and steep, and I was 
afraid to move a step lest I should be up to 
my neck or swimming in pitch darkness. So 
I made a great scramble, and got out some- 
how. I had not far to ride, dripping and 
shivering, before I was among kind and hos- 
pitable friends. 

Talking of pickles, I wonder if you have 
heard the old Cambridge story about a man 
named Onion. He fell into a ditch, it is 
said, and a friend meeting him wittily ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, Onion, you are in a pickle!” 
There was another man who overheard this, 
and saw it must be a joke because the others 
laughed, so next day he tried to reproduce 
it. “Oh, do you know, Smith said such a 
good thing yesterday. He met Onion all 
muddy and said to him, ‘Oh, Onion, you are 
tn @ nice condition !’’’ And then he won- 
dered why the laugh did not come off! 


——eoejoe— 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HOW TO GET A FIRE BY FRICTION. 


ee of the readers of this paper may one day be cast 

away on ndesert shore, without any of the modern 
appliances for getting a fire, and perhaps a few words 
of directiou may be of value. Now all wild tribes of 
mem can get a fire by rubbing two sticks together ; but 
it isa very big job in any cave, and I purpose to show 
how it can te improved upon by adapting a well-known, 
and simple mechauical contrivance. 

The only wild man I am acquainted with is the 
Australian black, and his manner of getting a fire by 
friction is as follows: Ho procures two dry grass- 

This grass-stick 1s a pulpy, pithy cane, very 
like « cricket-stump in outward appearance, and the 
carbon of its composition oxidises very readily. The 
black bores a hole in one grass-stick wulch he presses 
to the ground with his feet—-it lying horizontally, of 
course—and in this hel: he puts the puinted end of the 
other grass-stick. He then makes the latter revolve 
backwards ani forwards between his palms, But as 
he has to put weight on the stick, his hands work 
downward toward his feet, and every now aud again 
he has to recover and bring his han is to the top of the 
stick, so as to continue to put weight on it. 

Soon a tiny streak of smoke appeara, which gradually 
grows thicker. The black redowbles his exertions for a 
few scconds, then suddenly applies the smoking end of 
the stick to his breath, and tiny red sparks, at first no 
bigger thau pins’ heads, appour. Bigger and bigger 
they grow under our black fellow's breath, till they 
coalesce, an a little more blowing starts the yellow 
dame, and the process is complete. 

Now this {s all very well, but few woods are so 
inflammable as grass-stick, and grase-stick is not tu be 
found everywhere, even in Austrulia, I venture to say 
a black could uot get a fire by friction with common 
dry wood lying about. He cannot put enongh pressure 
on the revolving stick to fre a dull wood. It struck 
me, after watching a black at his grass-sticks, that a 
stick shay lke a bow, to work like a carpenter's 
brace, with a lever to weight it down, would do better. 
I have never been obliged to get a fire this way, but 
for amusemeut | have tried it, and it beata the black 
fellow's process hollow, and any boy can easily familiarise 
himself with the method. 

We will suppose the reader to be cast away on a 
desert coast with notuing but a rag or two of clothing. 
A fire {s needed for comfort and for cooking shellfish or 
anything edible that may turn up. You will look aboat 
for a piece of dry wood not too with a bend in 
it or a fork, so that it will lie firmly on the ground. 
Then select a stick, well arched, for your brace. This 
must be sound and strong s0 as to be able to bear 
weight, aud need not be so iuflammable asthe frst, but 
it 90 all the better. Now for your lever; you have no 
appliances for cutting and rigging a pole, which of 
course must be firmn atx] steady, 0 you look round for 
a fallen tree ; one of the brauches will serve you. With 
a pointed stone bore a hole in your bent or forked plece 
ot dry wood—the merest notch will do—then bore 


another in the branch that is to be your lever. Now 
pluce your piece of dry wood under the branch #0 that 
the notches will face one another. With a rough 


‘tone rasp the ends of your brace-stick each to a point. 
Insert a point in each notch, and all is ready. You 
should arrange things e that you have to the 
branch in order to get the points inthe notches. The 
Branch will then hold yourureoe +tick firmly. 
Now tarn your brace , 40 that the points 

bed themselves securely. wih your rough stone eed 
the part where your hand works, till it becomes smooth. 
Now turn quickly, but not at sacha rate as to tire you. 
In a little while you will see streaks of smoke—such 
delicate little streaks—issuing from both notches. 
Keep steadily on tarning, to let the wood heat well; 
then, when you think this is done enough, put what 
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weight you can on the branch-lever (have a log or two 

ly), then clapon steam—let your ae like that. 
of a fiddler bowing demlsemiquavers—and when you 
feel that you can't give that brace another turn, pull 
uway your piece of dry wood and apply your breath to 
the notch. If it is inflammable wood your work is 
almost done. Keep the point of the brace close to the 
notch so that ycur breath fans them both. 

It is always easier to blow two pieces of embered 
wood into famethan one. Of course you have provided 
already plenty of dry leaves, twigs, etc, and you have 
now your fire; and a sweet aud comforting companion 
it is indecd to'a lonely man. 

But if the wood should prove not to be inflammable, 
good plan is to half fill the bore with cotton rag. A 
few revolutions of the brace will char this into tinder, 
and two hard stones struck over it will start {t umoking. 

But, as I said before, I have never been reduced to 
this manner of getting | fire. When away in the wild 
bush, not only did I carry matches in boxes, but I had 
always a few loone ones in every pocket. I anda com- 

nion once travelled sixty miles on three mutches, and 
fed our meals regularly too, 

Not long ago I read of twoyoung hunters being lost 
in a jungle, and having to go hungry because they had 
no means of getting a fire, though they had loaded 
rifles with them and there was plenty of game about, 
‘A fire is easily got with firearms, Empty the powder 
of a cartridge on some dry leaves. then fire at them. 
Or If you cannot spare the powder, ram a piece of a 
handkerchief or the tail of your shirt dowm the barrel, 
then fire into a heap of Jeaves about five yards off. In 
Australia, from November till March inclusive, it is 
finable to use inflammable wadding, 80 easily does that 
JamEs ANGUS FoULDs. 


substance produce fire. 
Clete, South Australia, 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 356. 
By RE Leas, 


BLACK. 


4+2=0 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves, 


WHITE. | 


The fifth game in the match mentioned in 
our last chess column. 


Warrr. Brack. 
8, Tarrasch. M. Tehigorin, 
1. P—K4 P—-K4 
2. Kt-K B38 Kt—-QB3 
8. B—Kt 5 P-QR8 
4. B—R4 Kt—B 8 
6. Kt—B 3 B—Kt 5 
6. Kt-Q5 B-—R4 
7. Castles P—Q Kt 4 
8. B---Kt 3 P—Q38 
9. P—Q8 B—K Kt5 
10, P—B8 Kt—K 2 (a) 
11, Kt x K P (0) Px Kt 
12. Kt x Kt (ch.) PxKe 
13. QxB Kt—Kt 8 (c) 
14. B-Q5 R—Q Kt aq. 
16. P—K B4 P—B 8 (a) 
16. Bx QBP (ch) K—K2 
17. B—-Q5 P—Kt 5 
18. Px K P Q—Kt 8 (ch.) 
19. K—R sq. KtxP 
20. Q—R5 Kt—Kt 3 (e) 
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21. RxP (f) KxR 

22, B—Kt 6 (ch.) K—Kt2 

23. Q—R 6 (ch.) K—Kt sq. 

24. R—-K Bag. R-—K B aq. 

25. B—B6 Qx«B 

26. RxQ Resigns (g). 
NOTES. 


(a) Anerror which allows White a splendid com. 
bination. He should have played 10, P—R 3. 

(0) This gains at Inst a P. If now BxQ, then 12, 
RtxKt, Px Kt; 13, BxP (ch.), and 14, B—R 6 mate; 
but 112, K—B sq. 7 13, K Kt--Q 7 (ch.), QxKt; 14, 
KtxQ (ch.), K—K #q.; 15, Rx B, Kx Kt; 18, Bx P. 

(c) Better than R—K Kt sq.; 14, Q—R 8, R—Kt 2; 


15, Q—K 6. 
(d@)_A despernte move, perhaps played for the purpose 
of gaining the B by a clieck on Kt 3. 


(+) If R—Kt 9q., P—Q4, Kt—Kt 8. 
(JS) A clever stroke, for if taken by the Q, then B 


Kt 5. 
(g) White threatens Rx Kt, and if 26, Kt—K 2; 27, 
Q—Kt 5 (ch.), aud mate in two more moves. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


EB. H. R—The old German term Zabel is related to 
the Latin tabula, and the various spellings ar 
Tabel, Tafel, table, taula, tabla, taboa, tavola: there- 
fore Schachzabelspiel=chess table play, and Schach- 
brettspiel=chess board play, but now—das Schach- 
spiel=the game of chesa, 


», 8.—Fine chessmen and boards can be seen at the 
Indian Museum, Imperial Institute. 


F, M.—There are about 450 problems in the tourn 
in Nuremberg. This end-game by H. Bebting wi 
interest you: White, K—K B6; B—K Kt8; K 
Biand KR 4, Black, KK R3; Kt—K Kt & White 
to play and win. | Problem No, 860 by Gottachall, ought 
to have the K on K B 2 instead of the White Ps on K 3 
and Ke 2, for there isa dual in 1, K—B 4; 2, B—B 7 
or Q4. 


A SHORT BUT BEAUTIFUL PRAYER. 
By Dr. Horatrus Boxar. 


A". FaTner ! hear my cry; 

Holy Saviour ! bend Thine ear ; 
Holy Spirit ! come Thou nigh ;— 
Father, Saviour, Spirit, hear 


Pather, eave me from miy sin; 
Saviour, | Thy merey crave; 
Gracious Spirit, make me clean ;— 
Father, Son, and Spirit, save! 


THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE. 


Whence but from Heaven could men, unakill'd in arte, 

In different natiovs born, in different parte, 

Weave such agreeing truths? Or how, or why, 

Sbould all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask'd thelr pains, ungrateful their advice ; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their prise! 
Drypsx. 
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®xatixa Carpe (H. F. and Others).—The skating 
cards mentioned in the article in our Christmas 
number entitled a “Bundle of Hints for Young 
Skaters,” may be obtained at the office of the “Ex. 
change and Mart,” Strand, London, price 2s. 6d. 


Prxvvom.—1. The pens specially mentioned by Mr. 
Hobden are not on sale at any place that we know of, 
and it is therefore necessary to make them for your- 
self. You have evidently not taken sufficient care 
in making yours, and aso much depends on them 
you should not grudge the time speut in making 
them perfect, as there is really no difficulty. 2. The 
lines not being continuous is possibly owing to 
defect in the pen and also in arrangement of balance 
weight, which if too heavy will lift the pen off the 
paper as the pendulum swings, and if not heavy 
enough will stop the pendulum by the extra friction of 
the pen on the card, This requires careful adjustment, 
and can only be got by experiment. 3. See that the 
pe has sufficient ink for a diagram before starting 

it, as it is very annoying to huve one spoiled for 
want of ink; but do not fill it up or you will get 
blots formed at the crossings. 4. The pendulum 
will naturally swing parallel with the table if started 
steadily and not jerked sideways. 5. The proper 
Proportion between the pendulums alters according 
to the style of figure you require, 1-2, 3-5, and so 
On, some combinations giving outside loops and 
inside. , 

Sr. KaTHERINE.—Too short anotice. Add to your boys’ 
libr such books as our “Indoor Games,” “Out- 
door ,” eto., etc, 

©. Hixce.—You will find a good deal about first 
appointments as marine engineers in Stansfeld 
Hicks's “Our Boys,” published by Wilson of 156 
Minories, x, 


“It was only a False Report!" (See last week's number.) 
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Correspondence. 
Oe ae sa 


G. F. Gniccs.—In the sixth part of “Indoor Games.” 
there are two different opaque lanterns described. 
The monthly parts and volumes of the “ B.0.V.” con: 
taining them have been long out of print. 


C¥cLivr.—It would be quite impossible for many of our 
readers to make their own bicycles ; at the best they 
could only buy the parts and put them together, 
and that {s hardly satisfactory. Write to“ Work,” the 
“English Mechanic,” or “Amateur Work.” 


W. E. G.—The rod that puzzles you has nothing what- 
ever to do with clectricity. It is the “staff " carried 
on the engine on single-line railways, which no 
train is allowed to start without. As there is only one 
staff between each block or station, only one train 
can carry it at a time, and consequently there can be 
no collisions, You will find all about it in “ Every- 
day Life on the Railroad,” published at this office, 
price 2s, 


P. J. F.—If you apply at the Mercantile Marine Office 
at St. Katharine's Docks, you will tli there is no 
difficulty in getting to sea before the mast, provided 
your character will bear investigation. 


Uw Jeune Gangox.—It is worth about 1s. 6d. You 
can see the values of all stamps and postcards by 
getting a catalogue from one of the dealers who 
advertise in our monthly part, 


H. W. SMALES.—The only satisfactory way is to buy 
the different sorts of bunting, cut’ out pieces as in 
church-window work, sew them together, and ink in 
the outline with good broad lines, All detail is 
wasted for such a purpose. 

NELLIE D.--You ean copy provided you do not sell the 
copy, but if the thing is for sale you must have 
written permission. 


.—Several successful schooners have been 
the plan we gave in the sixth volume. 
Briefly this was as follows. Put your mainmast 
halfway between stem and stern, and your foremast 
halfway between your stem and the mafomast. Let 
your wit project outboard just half the distance 
between the masts, and have the distance between 
the tip of the bowsprit and the tip of the mainboom 
just half as long aguin as your boat, The mainmast 
should be as high above the deck as the maiuboom 
is long, and the throat of the gaff should be twice 
the length of the foresail-bcom above the deck. 
Have the foremust as high as the mainmast and the 
throat of the gaff just as high. Let the foregaff be 
three-quarters the length of the foreiail-boom and 
the maingaff just twice us long. Let the foregaff 
slope so as to puiut to the stem-head, and the main- 
gaff slope 80 as to point to the spot where the fore 
mast rises from the deck. If you waut topmase 
keep them short, so that topmast and lower mast 
do not exceed the length of the boat, and let the top- 
sail yards slope to the same points as the gaffa, 


Ixguinen.—Perhaps Hasluck’s “Cabinet Worker's 
Handy Book,” price 2s, published by Crosby Lock- 
‘wood & Co., might suit you. 


W. B.—Go toa Free Library and look at the partica- 
lars in a Quarterly Navy List. 


IxcoasiTvs.—It would be better for the boy to 
some years on a farm in this country until he is of 
age. 

Boaticvs.—It would seem from the drawing as though 
the boat would do best as a balanced Ing with a 
smullish mizen, The size of the sails depends on 
the ballast, but your main lug does not look too 
large. 
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JACK. 


A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS 


By Pau Buare, 


Author of “School and the World,” 
” The Two Chums," “ Sigurd the 
Viking,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

was anxious for several 

; reasons to be at home or 
at least in the town during 
most of the day. In case 
Biles had got off the island 
it would be well for him to 
see that I was not communi- 


“Biles jumped to his feet and nearly rushed into the water.” 
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eating with anyone, or away from home; 
it might lead him to think his suspicions 
were premature. Then I wanted to learn 
how best I could contrive to get Jack 
hidden in the woodshed without exciting 
suspicion. 

After dinner I strolled down to the 
bridge, for I was curious to know whether 
Biles’s boat was home again. I looked 
over the parapet, but could see no sign of 
the Lily. 

Iran down the steps to the landing- 
stage. Mr. Carter touched his hat. 

“Like a boat this afternoon, sir? 
Beautiful afternoon for a row after this 
storm.” 

“Well, I don’t know," I replied care- 
lessly. ‘“ Where’s the Lily of Bray- 
bridge!” 

Mr. Carter's brows contracted. 

“Ay, where is she, sir? That's just 
what I want to know. A man, George 
Biles by name—you know him, I believe, 
sir—he took the Lily this morning in a 
hurry and pulled away up stream, not 
that he was much of a hand with the 
sculls. That might be, say, ten o'clock or 
so, and not a glimpse of him or the Lily 
have I seen since.” 

“That's odd,” I said. 

“Odd? I should think so. ’Tisn’t as 
if he was going to fish, for he hadn't no 
line nor anythihg. And he can't get 
beyond the mill, and he could go there 
and back in an hour if he wanted to.” 

“Perhaps he put into shelter during 
the storm,” I suggested. 

Mr. Carter shook his head. “The 
storm was over two hours ago and more. 
No, sir, I'm afraid something’s happened ; 
the man hadn't ever been in a boat before 
to my thinking, but what could I say to 
him? I ain’t got no right to tell a man 
he shan’t get into a boat if he wants to.” 

Mr. Carter took a long glance up the 
river, shading his eyes with his hand, but 
no boat appeared. 

“Ifhe'd upset the boat and got drowned, 
to say the worst,” said Mr. Carter, “the 
boat would have floated down, unless 
she’d got caught somewheres. One of 
the nicest boats I had, too. And the 
storm coming on put a stop to anyone's 
going up, or I should have heard by now 
if anything had happened.” 

All this was “ nuts” to me; the thought 
of Biles helplessly raging on that damp 
island was exceedingly pleasant. 

“ Has no one gone up atall?”’ I asked. 

“T’'ve let out a boat or two since 
dinner,” replied Mr. Carter, “but they 
haven't had time to go up to the mill and 
back : besides, they were going fishing. I 
think I shall send Sam up in the Rose to 
see what he can see.” 

But as it happened there was no neces- 
sity for Sam to make the proposed expe- 
dition, for as Mr. Carter finished the Lily 
came into sight, pulled so strongly yet 
unskilfully that we saw at once that Biles 
was at the sculls. 

“ Look! there he is!” cried Mr. Carter. 
“And the Lily safe too! Well, that’s a 
blessing.” 

Biles pulled savagely to the landing- 
stage with such want of skill that, had it 
not been for Sam's quickness with a boat- 
hook, the Lily would have been badly 
damaged. 

“Easy there! easy!” cried Mr. Carter: 
“yon don’t want to make a hole in the 
*.nding-stage, do you?” 
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“Hold your jaw,” retorted Biles, leap- 
ing to land and nearly getting upset in 
the act. It was easy to see that he was 
furious. I stood my ground; why should 
I be afraid of him? He could only con- 
nect me with his misfortunes in the most 
roundabout way. 

Mr. Carter was not the man to be 
bullied by Biles or anyone else ; he was 
an old salt who now eked out a living by 
letting boats. He told Biles plainly to 
keep a civil tongue in his head or it would 
be the worse for him. As Mr. Carter was 
a tough customer Biles did not reply, but 
smothere¢ his wrath as well as he could. 

Unfortunately for general peace Tim 
had joined the little throng which usually 
gathered about the boats on an afternoon. 
Thinking to ingratiate himself, he re- 
marked pleasantly, “ Had a nice row, Mr. 
Biles?” 

Then Biles let his wrath have free way, 
and told the story of his mishaps with a 
fervency of language which I cannot hope 
to reproduce. Tim took himself off, very 
wisely, as Biles thought he had been 
poking fun at him, but plenty of others 
came in his place to listen to Biles’s ve- 
hemence. 

“Come, come,” said Carter after a 
while ; “all this is no business of mine; 
don’t make such a row about it, or go 
farther off if you must swear. I want to 
let my boats, and there's nobody can get 
to ’em whilst you're blocking up the 
place. Pay up and look pleasant if you 
can; let’s see, five hours—that’s two and 
nine.” 

“Two and nine!” exclaimed Biles; 
“Till see you blowed first. I only took 
the boat for an hour.” 

“And you've had it five,” retorted 
Carter. 

“Is that my fault? Can I help it if 
some rascal set my boat loose ? I tied it 
up to the willows fast enough.” 

“ Nonsense, you never tied it properly. 
Why, look here! cried Carter, holding 
up the painter with a boathook; “here's 
the very loop you tied; of course that 
would slip off of a willow when the boat 
began to feel the stream. You'd better 
take a boy up with you next time.” 

Biles answered with a torrent of abuse, 
but Carter quickly cut him short. 

“ Now look here, you; pay up on the 
nail or I'll have you up before the magis- 
trates as sure as my name’s Carter, and 
if you give me any more of your lip I'll 
send you into the river as soon as look 
at you; ay, and a good sight sooner.” 

Biles saw that it was time to draw in, 
so he took a new line and apologised for 
being out of temper. He appealed for 
a reduction of terms on the ground of 
his misfortunes, and finally persuaded 
the easy-going old sailor to accept 
eighteenpence in full discharge. Then 
he mounted to the bridge over which I 
was leaning, an interested spectator. 

We had parted on (apparently) good 
terms when we last met, so I nodded to 
him. 

“You've had an unfortunate excursion,” 
I said to him in: a sympathetic tone. 
“Didn't I hear you say you'd been left 
on the island all the morning ?” 


hoarse before he’d look up. Then he 
found my boat on the bank a little way 
down, and brought it up to me.” 

“ That was lucky,” I said. 

I’m afraid I must have smiled, for he 
suddenly turned on me with concentrated 
wrath. 

“All right, young mister," he said 
menacingly ; “you can laugh now, but 
you'll laugh the wrong side of your 
mouth before I’ve done with you. Don't 
be too sure you won't be up before the 
magistrates before you know where you 
are.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?" I demanded as indignantly as 
T cculd. 

“ Never mind,” was the cautious reply. 
“Tknow what I know; don’t make any 
mistake. I saw who came home in the 
night, and I can guess what took you up 
the river with a hamper yesterday.” 

“Then guess away,” I retorted, “ but 
don’t bother me any longer with your 
idiotic nonsense.” 

I walked away with os much dignity 
as I could, though none the happier for 
knowing that our suspicions were cor- 
rect; Jack had been recognised, Biles knew 
he was a deserter, and suspected me of 
helping to conceal him. 

In order to have an excuse for hanging 
about the yard and woodshed during the 
afternoon, I found that something was 
the matter with Nep’s kennel, and under- 
took to repair it. Having taken off the 
roof, leaving Nep very much astonished, 
I took it into the woodshed, where I 
busied myself in making as comfortable 
a bed as possible for Jack, of dry peat. 
Firewood at Braybridge consists chiefly 
of faggots of brushwood five or six feet 
in length ; our shed held a score or more, 
so that by a little arrangement it was 
possible to pile them so as to conceal 
anyone hiding behind them. 

‘When I had done all I could I replaced 
the roof to Nep’s kennel and went to the 
kitchen window, which looked out on the 
yard. Hannah was at the fire and Jane 
out of the room. There was a tray full 
of tempting cakes near the window ; and 
I annexed a couple for Jack's supper. 

It was by no means easy to pass the 
hours which remained before Jack was 
due. The evening was dull, so that it 
grew dark by nine; there ought to be no 
difficulty in Jack's getting to the yard 
gate unobserved, but I was growing 
nervous and foresaw all manner of pos- 
sible misfortunes. 

None occurred : at half-past nine ex- 
actly I saw Jack coming boldly down the 
road whistling. When he saw me he 
slipped into the yard and I pushed the big 
door to. 

Thad left the door of the woodshed a 
little open, but we could not cross the yard 
for a moment, as Hannah was near the 
open kitchen window. She was telling 
Jane of the mysterious disappearance of 
two of the cakes she had set out to cool. 

Watching our opportunity, we bent low 
and passed under the window to the wood- 
shed. I pushed Jack in hastily, but at 
that moment Ne>p began to bark furiously, 
or at least vehemently; he seemed to 


“T guess you did if you've" Wore, recognise J ach and be anxious to welcome 


all the while.” o been Th 
“ How did you get off ? y 
“I didn’t till I a 
fisherman who made © 
1" Gne shout my! 


” T asked. 


a wretched 


"The noise brought Hannah to the win- 


dow. vat ails the dog?” I heard her say, 


whilst old John, who was cleaning the 
harness in the room over the coachhouse, 
put his head out of the window. 

I kept out of sight, hoping that Nep 
would quiet himself down; but when I 
heard uncle's voice asking what the matter 
was, I thought it time to step forward. 

“It’s all right,” I shouted; “there's 
nothing the matter.” 

I quieted Nep as well as I could, and 
his barking subdued into a whine. 

But uncle had come into the passage, 
and now stood at the door. 

“What set the dog off so?” 

Hannah must needs put in her opinion. 

“T can’t help thinking, sir, there's rob- 
bers about,” she said; * I’ve just lost some 
cakes I was setting out, and I heard the 
door of the woodshed just now, and then 
the dog barked.” 

“ What nonsense !'"I cried; “ I’ve been 
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out here ever co long, and I’ve seen no 
robber. You ought to be asbamed of your- 
self, Hannah !"" 

“ Well, Master Tom, I’m as sure as I’m 
standing here that I heard the door of the 
woodshed.”” 

“Look here!” I interrupted, opening 
the woodshed door: “can you see any- 
body here? Is it likely?" © 

Jack was crouching down, absolutely 
concealed from view even if Hannah had 
accepted my invitation to look ; the last 
thing she would have thought of doing. 
Uncle tuned back to his study, John drew 
back his head, and Hannah shut the kit- 
chen window with a bang and pulled down 
the blind. 

Now was my opportunity. 
into the woodshed. 

« That was a narrow squeak,” whispered 
Jack. “Do you think it’s all safe now?” 


I slipped 
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“ Oh, ves, bless you, safe enough, if only 
Nep will stop whining; he remembers 
you too well. ‘Take care how you move 
about or you'll step on the sticks and crack 
them. Everybody wili go to bed at 
ten except uncle, and then you can move 
a bit freer. Here’s your supper.” 

I gave him the cakes, and with great 
caution piloted him to hie bed of peat; 
heaping up the faggots so as to Inde 
him. 

“Tl be round before breakfast,” I said 
on leaving him. “I must toddle now, 
or uncle will be wendering where I am. 
Just keep close till I come again, that's all 
you have to do.” 

Not long after I heard John descend the 
stairs and go the usual round, locking the 
yard door and the back door leading to the 
kitchen garden. ‘Then there was silence. 

i (Tobe continu 


ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gort," “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ele. 


| Gages is Oriental Turkestan, which 
is gradually being metamorphosed 
into Russian Turkestan. 

The writers in the New Review have 
said, “Central Asia will only be a great 
country when the Muscovite administra- 
tion have laid hands on ‘Tibet or when the 
Russians lord it at Kachgar.” 

Well! that is a thing half done! The 
piercing of the Pamir has joined the 
Russian railway with the Chinese line 
which runs from one frontier of the 
Celestial Empire to the other. The 
capital of Kachgaria is now as much 
Russian as Chinese. The Sclav race and 
the Yellow race have rubbed elbows and 
livein peace. How long will it last? To 
others I leave the future; I am content 
with the present. 

We arrive at half-past four; we leave 
ateleven. The Grand Transasiatic shows 
itself generous. I shall have time to see 
Kachgar, on condition of allowing myself 
an hour less than the time stated. 

For what was not done at the frontier 
has to be done at Kachgar. Russians and 
Chinese are one as bad as the other when 
there are vexing formalities—papers to 
verify, passports to sign, etc., etc. It is 
the same sort of meddling, minute and 
over-fastidions, and we must put up with 
it. We must not forget the terrible threat 
of the formula the functionary of the 
Celestial Empire affixes to his acts— 
“ Tremble and obey!” I am disposed to 
obey, and I am prepared to appear be- 
fore the authorities of the frontier. I 
remember the fears of Kinko, and it is 
with regard to hii that the trembling is 
to be done, if the examination of the 
travellers extends to their packages and 
luggage. : 

Before we reached Kachgar, Major 
Noltitz said to me,— 

“Do not imagine that Chinese 
Turkestan differs very much’ from 
Russian Turkestan. We are not in the 
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land of pagodas, junks, flower boats, 
yamens, hongs, and porcelain towers. 
Like Bokhara, Merv, and Samarkand, 
Kachgar is a double town. It is with the 
Central Asian cities as it is with certain 
stars, only they do not revolve round one 
another.” 

The major's remark was very true. It 
was not so long ago since emirs reigned 
over Kachgaria, since the mmarchy of 
Mohammed Yakoub extended over the 
whole of Turkestan, since the Chinese 
who wished to live here had to abjure the 
religion of Buddha and Confucius and 
become converts to Mahometanism—that 
is, if they wished to be respectable. 

I return to the double town. The new 
one is Yangi-Chahr : the old one, three and 
a half miles off, is Kachgar. I have seen 
both, and I will tell you what they are 
like. 

In the first place, both the old and the 
new towns are surrounded with a villain- 
ous earthen wall that does not predispose 
you in their favour. Then, it is in vain 
that you seek for any monument whatever, 
for the materials of construction are identi- 
cal for houses as for palaces. Nothing 
but earth, and not evon baked earth. It 
is not with mud dried in the sun that you 
can obtain regular lines, clean profiles, and 
finely worked sculptures. Your architec- 
ture must be in stone or marble, and that 
is precisely what you do not get in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

A small carriage quickly took the 
major and me to Kachgar, which is three 
miles round. The Kizil-Sou—that is to say 
the Red River, which is really yellow, as 
a Chinese river ought to be—clasps it 
between its two arms, which are united by 
two bridges. If you wish to see a few 
ruins of some interest, you must go a short 
distance beyond the town, where there are 
the remains of fortifications dating from 
five hundred or two thousand years ago, 
according tothe imagination of the archro- 


logist. What is certain is that Kachgar 
submitted to the furious assault of Tamer- 
lane, and we will agree that without the 
exploits of this terrible cripple the history 
of Central Asia would be singularly mono- 
tonous. Since his time there have been 
tierce sultans, it is trae—among cthers that 
Ouali-Khan-Toulla, who in 1457 strangled 
Schlagintweit, one of the most learned and 
most audacious explorers of the Asiatic 
continent. Two tablets of bronze pre- 
sented by the Geographical Socictics of 
Paris and Petersburg ornament his com- 
memorative monument. 

Kachgar is an important centre of trade, 
which is almost entirely in Russian hands. 
Khoten silks, cotton, felt, woollen carpets, 
cloth, are the principal articles in the 
markets, and which are exported beyond 
the frontier between Tachkend and Koulja, 
to the north of Oriental Turkestan. 

At nine o’clock we are on cur return 
to Yangi-Chahr. There at the end of the 
streets near the citadel what do we gee? 
The Caternas in ecstatic admiration before 
a troop of musical dervishes. 

“ Come into the restaurant at the railway 
station,” I said, “ and bid farewell to Tur- 
kestan cookery, for we shall soon be reduced 
to Chinese.” 

The offer is accepted all the more 
willingly, for the reputation of the Kach- 
garian cooks is well justified, as the major 
made us remark. Cuterna usked for the 
first dish twice and for the other three 
times. 

“T take my precantione,” said he; “ who 
knows what the dining-car kitchen will 
give us on the Chinese railways! Jct us 
beware of shark fins, which may perhaps 
be rather horny, and of swallows’ nests 
which may not be quite fresh.”” 

It is ten o'clock when a stroke of 
the gong announces that the police for- 
malities are about to begin. We leave the 
table, and a few minutes afterwards are 
in the waiting-room 
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All my numbers are present, with the 
exception, of course, of Kinko, who would 
have done honour to our breakfast if it 
had been possible for him to take part in 
it. There was Doctor Tio-King, his Cor- 
naro under his arm, Fulk Ephrinell and 
Miss Horatia Blnett, mingling their teeth 
and hair, figuratively. be it understood ; 
Sir Francis Trevellyan, motionless and 
silent, intractable and stiff, smoking his 
cigar on the threshold ; Faruskiar accom- 
panied by Ghangir. Russian, Turkoman, 
Chinese travellers, in all from sixty to 
eighty persons. Everyone had in his turn 
to present himself at the table, which was 
occupied by two Celestials in uniform; a 
functionary speaking Russian fluently, an 
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port, which bears the visas of the consul 
at ‘litlis and the Russian authorities at 
Uzun-Ada. The functionary looks at it 
attentively ; when you are deali1g with a 
mandarin, you should always be on the 
look-out. Nevertheless the examination 
raises no difliculty, and the seal of the 
green dragon declares me all in order. 
The same result with regard to at least 
two of my travelling companions. Never- 
theless it was worth while looking at 
Caterna while his papers were being 
examined. He assumed the attitude of a 
criminal endeavouring to mollify a magis- 
trate, he made the sheepiest of eyes, and 
smiled the most deprecating of smiles, 
and seemed to implore a grace or rather 
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interpreter for German, French, and Eng- 
ish. 

The Chinese is a man about fifty, with 
a bald head, a thick moustache, a long pig- 
tail, and spectacles on his nose. Wrapped 
in a flowery robe, fat as if he belonged to 
the most distinguished people in the coun- 
wy he had not a prepossessing face. 

rv all it was only a verification of our 
papers, and as ours were in order it did 
not much matter how repulsive he looked. 

“What an air he has!” murmured 
Madame Caterna. 

“The air of a Chinaman!” said her 
husband, “and frankly I do not want to 
lave one like it.” 

Lam one of the first to present my pass- 


a favour, and yet the most obdurate of the 
Chinamen had not a word to say to him. 

“Correct,” said the interpreter. 

“Thank you, my prince!’ replied 
eeenne with the accent of a Paris street 

oy. 

As to Ephrinell and Miss Bluett, they 
went through like a posted letter. If 
an American commercial and an English 
ditto were not in order, who would be ? 
Uncle Sam and John Bull are one as far 
as that goes. 

The other travellers, Russian and Tur- 
koman, underwent examination without 
any difficulty arising. Whether they 
were first-class or second-class, they had 
fulfilled “+= conditions required by the 


Chinese administration, which levies a 
rather heavy fee for each visa payable in 
roubles, tacls, or sapeks. 

Among the travellers I noticed an 
American clergyman bound to Pekin. 
This was the Reverend Nathaniel Morse, 
of Boston, one of those worthy Bible dis- 
tributors, a Yankee missionary, in the 
garb of a merchant. Ata venture I make 
him No. 18 in my note-book. 

The verification of the papers of young 
Pan-Chao and Doctor Tio-King gave rise 
to no difficulty, and on leaving they 
exchanged “ten thousand good-morn- 
ings” with the more amiable of the 
Chinese representatives. 

When it came to the turn of Major 
Noltitz, a slight incident occurred. Sir 
Francis Trevellyan, who came to the 
table at the same moment, did not seem 
inclined to give way. However, nothing 
resulted but haughty and provoking looks. 
The gentleman did not even take the 
trouble to open his mouth. It is 
evidently decreed that I am not to hear 
the sound of his voice! The Russian and 
the Englishman each received the regula- 
tion visa, and the affair went no farther. 

My lord Faruskiar, followed by 
Ghangir, then arrived before the man 
in spectacles, who looked at him with a 
certain amount of attention. Major 
Noltitz and I watched him. How would 
he submit to this examination? Perhaps 
we were to be undeceived regarding him. 

But what was our surprise and even 
our stupefaction at the dramatic outburst 
which at once took place ! 

After throwing a glance at the papers 
presented to him by Ghangir, the Chinese 
functionary rose, and bowed respectfully 
to Faruskiar, saying,— 

“May the General Manager of the 
Grand Transasiatic deign to receive my 
ten thousand respects ! ” 

General manager—that is what he is, 
this lord Faruskiar! All is explained. 
During our crossing of Russian Turkestan 
he had maintained his incognito like a 
great personage in a foreign country ; but 
now on the Chinese railways he resumed 
the rank which belonged to him. 

And I—in a joke, it is true—had per- 
mitted myself to identify him with the 
pirate Ki-Tsang. And Major Noltitz. 
who had spent his time suspecting him! 
At last I have some one of note in our 
train—I have him, this somebody—I will 
make his acquaintance, I will cultivate 
it like a rare plant; and if he will only 
speak Russian I will interview him down 
to his boots ! a 

Good! Iam completely upset, and I 
cannot help shrugging my shoulders, 
when the major whispers to me— 

“ Perhaps one of the bandit chiefs with 
whom the Grand Transasiatic had to 
make terms!" 

“ Come, major, be serious.” 

The visit was nearing its end when 
Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer appeared. 

He is preoccupied, he is troubled, he is 
anxious, he is confused, he is fidgety. 
Why is he shaking, and bending, and 
diving into his pockets like a man who 


has lost something valuable ? 
“Your papers!’ demands the inter- 
preter in German. 


“ My papers!” replies the baron—“I 
am looking for them. I have not got 
them ; they were in my letter-case.” 

And he dived again into his trousers 


pockets, his waistcoat pockets, his coat 
pockets, his great-coat pcckets—there 
were twenty of them at the least—and he 
found nothing. 

“ Be quick—be quick !’’ said the inter- 
preter. ‘The train cannot wait!” 

“I object to its going without me!” 
exclaimed the baron. “These papers— 
how have they gone astray? I must 
have let them drop out of my case. 
They should have given them back to 
me ’—— 

At this moment the gong awoke the 
echoes of the interior of the railway 
station. 

“Wait! wait! Can't you wait a few 
moments for a man who is going round 
the world in thirty-nine days”. 

“The Grand Transasiatic does not 
wait.’ says the interpreter. 

Without waiting for any more, Major 
Noltitz and I reach the platform, while 
the baron continues to struggle in the 
presence of the impassable Chinese func- 
tionaries. 

I examine the train, and see that its 
composition has been modified on account 
of there being fewer travellers between 
Kachgar and Pekin. Instead of twelve 
carriages there are now only ten, placed 
in the following order: engine, tender, 
front van, two first-class cars, dining car, 
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two second-class cars, the van with the 
defunct mandarin, rear van. 

The Russian locomotives, which have 
brought us from Uzun-Ada, have been 
replaced by Chinese locomotives, burning 
not naphtha, but coal, of which there are 
large deposits in Turkestan, and stores at 
the chief stations along the line. 

My first care is to look in at the front 
van. The custom-house officers are 
about to visit it, and I tremble for poor 
Kinko. 

It is evident that the ruse has not been 
discovered yet, for there would have been 
a great stir at the news. Suppose the 
ease is passed? Will its position be 
shifted? Will it be put hindside before, 
or upside down? Kinko will not then be 
able to get out, and that would be a 
complication. 

The Chinese officers have come out of 
the van and shut the door, so that I can- 
not give a glance into it. The essential 
point is that Kinko has not been caught 
in the act. As soon as possible I will 
enter the van, and, as bankers say, “ verify 
the state of the safe.” 

Before getting into our car, Major 
Noltitz asks me to follow him to the rear 
of the train. 

The scene we witness is not devoid of 
interest ; it is the giving over of the corpse 

(To be continued.) 
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of the mandarin Yen Lou by the Persian 
guards to a detachment of soldiers of the 
Green Standard, who form the Chinese 
gendarmerie. The defunct passes into 
the care of twenty Celestials, who are to 
oceupy the second-class car, in front of 
the mortuary van. They are armed with 
guns and revolvers, and commanded by 
an officer. 

“Well,” said I to the major, “ this 
mandarin must be some very exalted 
personage if the Son of Heaven sends him 
a guard of honour ’?—— 

“ Or of defence,” replies the major. 

Faruskiar and Ghangir assist at these 
proceedings, in which there is nothing 
surprising. Surely the general manager 
of the line ought to keep an eye on the 
illustrions defunct, entrusted to the care 
of the Grand Transasiatic ! 

The gong is struck for the last time; 
we hasten into our cars. 

And the baron—what has become of 
him? 

Here he comes out on to the platform 
like a whirlwind. He has found his 
papers at the bottom of his nineteenth 
pocket. He has obtained the necessary 
visa—and it was time! 

“Passengers for Pekin, take your 
seats !”’ shouts Popof, in a sonorous voice. 

The train shakes, it starts, it has gone. 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


IE camp at Readville, where the 54th 
was being organised, was so near to 
Boston that it became the centre for the 
visits of all whdé-were interested in the 
experiment of organising and supporting 
the first coloured regiment to be sent to 
the front under the direct sanction of any 
State of the Union. 

There were many—with whom the wish 
was father to the thought—who declared 
that the whole proceeding was a mere 
“ fad” of the “ faddest kind of faddists,” 
and who predicted that if the negroes ever 
reached the front they would run like 
sheep. 

They affected to pity the white officers, 
but in reality their pity was of the sort 
that is akin to comer Pte Yet every 
officer in the regiment had taken the 
position in deference to their own deep- 
rooted principles, and the period when 
social snubs could be administered to 
them on the ground of their connection 
with the negroes had passed away. 

Stephen and Mrs. Burnett had been 
among the visitors, and to them Belisarius 
had to repeat the story. It was left to 
Stephen to thoroughly investigate the 
Providence end of the narrative, and 
employ a lawyer to get the evidence 
together, not less for the assertion of the 

g captain’s claim than for the estab- 
fchmont of the innocence of Belisarius ; 
though, as a matter of fact, that individual 
had lost all feeling on the matter, and was 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE ASSAULT ON FORT WAGNER. 


as indifferent to his “ good name ” as Ben 
was to his good fortune in finding his 
parents. 

To his foster-parents, in their own good 
time, Ben left also the duty of notify- 
ing Mrs. Winn, enclosing all the data 
found in Providence. 

Having thus settled all his affairs, 
Captain Burnett was ready for duty once 
more. 

The energy displayed in the camp 
resulted in the turning out of a fine, or- 
ganised regiment. Experience of the most 
costly kind had demonstrated that the 
average discipline of the States Militia 
did not amount to much. The 54th were 
bred on a different method, and when they 
marched through the streets of Boston, on 
their way to the wharf, it was seen that 
they were as trim and as well, if not better, 
“ set up,” and as capable of agile and well- 
concerted movement, as the best of the 
white troops which had preceded them. 

Their destination was South Carolina, 
and there were many, even among the 
cheering crowds, who wished, and many 
who feared, their failure. But the freed- 
men of the North can point with pride to 
the record of the 54th, whose discipline 
and bravery proved of sterling metal on 
many a bloody field, and whose exploits 
form an imperishable and glorious record 
in American military history. 

Their work was not accomplished with- 
out a fair amount of jealousy and distrust 


on the part of the white troops, and they 
had more than an equal share of the 
dirty work of the camp to encounter ; but 
the regiment struggled through, and the 
officers, following the lead of their colonel, 
@ young man who had, like Ben Burnett— 
it is handier to call him so—accepted the 
command as a call to special duty, and 
the assertion of a principle. 

The siege of Charleston, it will be 
remembered, is notable for the successful 
defence of the city from all attacks by the 
Federals from its sea front, surviving and 
defeating all attempts at capture from the 
army that besieged it, or the fleets of iron 
monitors that bombarded it, and, with the 
exception of two forts, showing itself im- 
pregnable. It was only rendered untenablo 
from the rear, when Sherman’s great army 
had cut it off completely from the interior. 
Fort Sumter, which had received the first 
fire of the war, resisted all attempts at 
capture, and seemed stronger in its ruins 
than it had ever been before. 

The weary months of the siege dragged 
into years, and all the expedients devised 
by the Union army and generals failed. 
Fort Sumter was the objective point, and 
that could only be commanded and suc- 
cessfully assailed from a battery on Point 
Wagner. But this point was already 
strongly fortified by a battery of no mean 
strength, and the capture of the position 
was a necessary preliminary to the desired 


proceedings. 
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As a last resort, after the incessant 
pounding of artillery for months had failed 
to reduce it, an assaulé was ordered, and 
the 54th was given a post in the line of 
the storme:s. They had already proved 
their mettle, and liad won the contidence 
of the white regiments brigaded with 
them. 

In their first fight the 54th had made 
a good reputation. Ordered forward to 
replace the broken 10th Connecticut 
regiment, they lad held their ground 
gallantly, while the white regiment 
rallied after its rough handling. The 
white men of the 10th were not slow to 
yecognise the bravery of their dusky 
comrades, whose conduct had settled for 
ever the question as to whether the 
“niggers "’ would fight. They not only 
knew how to fight, but they knew how 
to be the saviours of the men who had 
sneered at them, 

And now, drawn up for the assault on 
the fort that had so long deficd their 
efforts, an assault ordered in defiance of all 
rules of military science, and foredoomed 
to failure, the road strewn with obstruc- 
tions, a deep ditch to cross, a determined 
and veteran garrison to encounter of 
white men who had never tasted of 
defent, the 54th’s quality was to be 
tested to the full on that eventful night. 

Never had men a harder task, and 
never were found men who so earnestly 
set about it. Long before the signal was 
given for the advance all hope of a 
surprise had vanished. The enemy was 
alert and perfectly willing. At the signal, 
the 54th dashed forward, and the struggle 
to reach the battery under a most terrific 
tire from the well-sheltercd garrison was 
a fierce one. The “ Black Regiment” 
“which would uot fight’ received the 
full force of that fire. Yet, in spite of it, 
they crossed the ditch, wading up to their 
waists in water, and- pressed eagerly 
forward, where their young and chival- 
rous colonel led the way. 

Never had soldiers a braver leader; 
neyer was leader followed with more de- 
votion and loyalty— 


“Freedom !" their battle ery: 
* Freedom { or leave to die !” 
Al! and they meant the word, 
Not as with us ‘tis heard, 
Not a mere party shout. 


The Confederate officers and men pride 
themselves, and with justice, on the 
defence of the fort. But this pride 
implies a recognition of the desperate 
character of the attack made upon it. In 
spite of the murderous fire by which they 
were met, over every obstacle that 
human ingenuity could devise, the 
assaulting column, led by the “* brave 
Black Regiment,” storied the outer 
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work, and the colours of the Union were 
held aloft in the hands of Sergeant Winn, 
and fluttered for a few minutes as they 
greeted the first rays of the morning sun, 
as a few of Company A, led by Captain 
Ben Burnett and the gallant young 
colonel, reached the southern salient of 
Battery Wagner. 

But flesh and blood could not with- 
stand the awful hail of musketry and 
grape that swept over the ground, and, 
inch by inch, the determined Black 
Regiment was forced back—never before 
their white comrades—and it was only 
when 400 dead of the storming division 
with nearly 2,000 wounded had been 
strewn in front of the fort that the 54th 
retired. They left their colonel’s body 
in the forefront of the fight, the gallant 
young officer falling just as the colours 
were raised over the salient. 

The conduct of Belisarius was a re- 

‘ velation. The negro seemed to rise to 
the full measure of his illustrious name. 
A failure and a ne’er-do-well from his 
birth, he had at last found his true 
vocation. He wasa soldier. There was 
no noisy demonstration—he seemed 
utterly unlike his fellows in that regard 
—but a “gritty” determination to be in 
the lead, coupled with a dogged fidelity 
to “ Mars Noland,” whom he_ followed 
as closely as the order or disorder of the 
troops permitted, and a cheerful disposi- 
tion which could not be abated one jot by 
the carnage around him. 

Of entirely differing temperament, but 
animated by equal determination, Tom 
Winn bore his part in the fight. He felt 
strongly on the subject of the wrongs his 
race had endured, and was determined to 
do his part in winning a reputation for 
them. His inflexible courage held him up 
to all that was demanded of him, and he 
succeeded in carrying the colours of the 
54th up to the southern salient of the fort, 
just as the most murderous fire at close 
quarters assailed them. ‘The Southerners 
seemed animated by more than usual 
fury as they realised that the despised 
negroes were their determined assailants. 

Before that awful blast the thin 
advanced line of the stormers went down 
almost toaman. The intrepid Belisarius, 
among the few that escaped serious hurt, 
caught the flag, as it fell from the nerve- 
less hands of the colour-bearer. 

“Things is getting mighty hot eround 
dese diggings,’ he said, with a grin on 
his face. “Reckon der gemblums inside 
der fort don’ seem to want ter 'sociate wiv 
low-down nigs from der Norf, and dat 
they means fer us ter git out. Dat's all 


right,” he said, as Sergeant Winn made a 
desperate attempt to rise. 
comtble, just where you is. 
care ob dis piece ob silk.” 


“Lie still, 
Ill take 


He raised it up on high as he spoke, 
and shook it in the face of the defenders 
of the battery. As he did so, he caught 
sight of the young captain lying at the 
foot of the slope where he had been shot 
down. 

Bel had about as much devotion for the 
colours as any ordinary soldier could be 
expected to have, but it anounted to little 
compared with his devotion to ‘“ Mars 
Roland.” He ran like a deer for a few 
yards to the rear, raised high the colours 
over his head for a brief space, and then 
flung the staff with all his force in the 
direction of the retreating troops, a party 

f whom eagerly returned and picked the 
colours up. Then Belisarius coolly turned 
back to where the body of the young captain 
lay. A party of the enemy, who had 
hoped to capture the colours, succeeded in 
taking the negro and his wounded ofticer 
prisoners; and, incensed as they were 
against the coloured troops, even these 
hot-blooded Southerners felt a glow of 
admiration as they noted the chivalrous 
devotion of the invulnerable Belisarius. 

To their credit be it said, the brave 
Southern soldiers, mostly of Georgia 
regiments, felt a genuine respect for the 
“ niggers’? who had stood fire so manfully. 
They had no love for the white officers, 
though, and ordered Belisarius, with an 
oath, to drop the “ Abolitionist” to the 
ground. But Bel promptly refused, and was 
carried inside the fort with his wounded 
otticer and about twenty more or less 
able-bodied prisoners, 

The bloody repulse of the assault left 
the T’ederals in no humour to repeat the 
experiment, while there was a problem 
before the commanders of the Southern 
forces which had to be settled speedily, 
and in which Captain Ben Burnett was 
vitally interested. This was whether the 
provision of the law passed by the South- 
ern Congress, to bring all white officers 
of coloured troops to a court-martial, and 
shoot them, was to be carried out. 

Ben's wounds were not of a very serious 
nature ; perhaps they were less dangerous 
becanse the Southern surgeon paid them 
scant attention, preferring to find a more 
interesting patient in Tom Winn than in 
a‘ fellow mean enough to associate with 
niggers.”” 

‘Tom Winn’s injuries were more serious, 
but long before the time came for a 
decision in the case of Captain Burnett, 
he was well on the way to recovery. 

In the meantime, the whole of the 
prisoners were thrust into the common 
“calaboose.” or gaol, the white officers 
again being placed with their “ niggers.” 

To this attempt to make their captivity 
ignominious was added the threat that 
they would be shot. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN, 


A 


STORY 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat tn a Yolcano,” ete, 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE CLUTCH OF THE STORM. 


zz English engineer’s plain-spoken esti- 
mate of the Gonzalvo’s machinery 
was unhappily but too correct. Ere the 
steamer was half-way to Fuerteventura 
on the morning of her departure, some- 
thing went wrong with her engines, and 
the vessel had to be hove-to while they 
were put to rights. 

This operation, thanks to the slow and 
clumsy way in which it was done, 
consumed a full hour and a half; and 
Cameron, upon whose experienced eye 
the deepening signs of “foul weather" 
had not been lost, augured no good to the 
voyage from this inauspicious commence- 
ment. 

His forebodings were only too speedily 
justified; for the two high peaks at the 
southern extremity of Fuerteventura 
Island (known by the poetical name of 
“The Ass’s Ears’) were still several 
miles away on the starboard bow, when 
down came the storm upon them in all its 
inight. 

As the squall struck her, the light 
vessel, caught by it ‘ broadside-on,” 
heeled over till her starboard bulwarks 
were flush with tho foaming, hissing 
water; and one huge wave, coming thun- 
dering across the poop-deck, all but swept 
Cameron overboard. Clinging with his 
whole strength to the quarter-rail, he 
emerged at last from the whirl of waters 
that seethed and eddied around him, 
drenched, dripping, gasping, half-blinded 
with lashing spray, and half-stunned with 
maddening uproar; for what with the 
howl of the storm, the crashing of broken 
timbers, the rattling and banging of iron 
chains, the thumping to and fro of casks 
and loose spars torn from their places by 
the water that swirled over the deck, the 
roar of the sea, the fierce hiss of the 
pelting rain, the groaning and complaining 
of the strained timbers, the quick tramp- 
ling of heavy feet, the hoarse shouts of 
the officers, the outcries of the dismayed 
crew, and the howls of pain set up by 
a half-breed sailor who had been dashed 
against the foremast and severely hurt— 
the din was so hideous that that of an 
actual battle could hardly have been more 
terrific. 

This universal confusion, however, was 
as short and sudden as the squall that 
had produced it. The Spanish captain—a 
man worthy to command a vessel named 
after the most illustrious of his country- 
men—bestirred himself (as did his officers 
likewise) to face the peril manfully ; his 
crew, rallying from their first panic, 
seconded him like men, and the Gonzalvo 
was saved for the time. 

But to beat up to Fuerteventura in the 
teeth of such a wind and such a sea 
would have been sheer suicide; and 
Captain Valdez unwillingly gave orders 
to put the ship's head about, and run S.E. 
by S., this being, indeed, their only chance 


of escape now, as the captain himself re- 
luctantly admitted. 

“We must just scud before the gale till 
it blows over,” said he; “it’s the only 
thing we can do.” 

And thus, at the very time when they 
had expected to be entering a safe harbour, 
the doomed men found themselves driven 
out into the open sea, to encounter an 
Atlantic storm in all the fury of its equi- 
noctial wrath. 

What followed was like the confusion 
of a troubled dream. All that day and 
all that night they were whirled along 
before the tempest, danger and storm 
around them, and seemingly certain 
destruction ahead—for every man on 
board knew well that, should they be 
carried by the gale among the shoals and 
reefs of the perilous shore upon which 
this storm was driving them, no power 
on earth could save them from being 
stranded and perishing to a man, or 
surviving only to be butchered by the 
murderous savages of the coast. 

“This is a bad business for us, Senor 
Cameron,” said one of the Spanish 
officers engaged in the survey, as the. 
assembled on the second morning beneath 
the battened-down hatches of the little 
cabin (like besieged soldiers in a fort) to 
eat what pretence of a breakfast they 
could get—for in such weather cooking 
was impossible. “It seems to me that 
we are in a fair way to make a survey of 
the coast-line wnder the sea instead of 
along it!" 

“T quite agree with you, Seior Don 
Miguel,” replied Cameron; “and the 
best we can hope for now is to be wrecked 
(since wrecked we must be) somewhere 
near Cape Juby ;* for then we may count 
upon some assistance from the people at 
the observatory station on the Point.” 

But even this last hope was speedily 
swept away; for when afternoon came 
it was easy for them to calculate, from 
the direction in which they were heading 
and the distance which they must already 
have run, that they were now far past the 
only point on this deadly coast where 
they could hope for either shelter or 
assistance. 

On the second evening of this race with 
death, a momentary break in the driving 
clouds, just at sunset, showed them 4 
long dark band stretching along the 
eastern horizon, which Captain Valdez 
knew at a glance to be the range of low 
sandy ridges that runs parallel with the 
African coast between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Bojador. What he thought of the 
situation was sufficiently shown by his 
next order : 

“Cast loose the life-buoys!" 


Night came on, cold, gloomy, terrible, 


® The nearest point of the African coast, 181 miles 
from Las Palmas. 


OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


shutting in the doomed band like the 
deepening shadow of thegrave. Torrents 
of rain mingled with the pelting spray, 
and the wind seemed to blow harder than 
ever, whirling them straight toward the 
fatal shore where death was hungering 
for them all. 

About midnight a distant growl of 
breakers, plainly heard in a passing lull 
of the tempest, warned the ill-fated men 
that they were nearing the land, and that 
the end was nigh. The captain gave 
orders to reverse the engines and try to 
“claw off”; but, as the English expert 
had tco truly said, they were quite 
unequal to the strain of such an effort. 
A second time some portion of the 
machinery gave way just at the critical 
moment, making the engines useless, 
and the lost ship drifted helplessly to her 
doom. 

It might have been one hour or many 
hours later (for these men who were 
already standing on the brink of eternity 
could no longer take any count of time) 
that there came o sudden shock—a fierce 
grinding crash—a violent bound, as if 
the dying vessel had made a convulsive 
spring upward in her last agony—and then 
down she plunged again, and was aground 
hard and fast! 

As the ship struck, both masts went 
by the board with a deafening crash; a 
falling spar struck down the captain 
and one of his officers, and all was con- 
fusion. 

Then the last semblance of discipline 
vanished before the all-absorbing im- 
pulse of self-preservation. Sailors and 
firemen together rushed to one of the 
two remaining boats—one having been 
swept away by the sea, and the other, 
of course, proving unseaworthy just 
when it was most needed—lowered it 
hurriedly, scrambled into it pell-mell 
(each trying to be the first to escape), 
and pushed off at once, leaving their 
officers and passengers to shift for them- 
selves. 

But the latter were all brave and clear- 
headed men, not to be unnerved by any 
danger. They hastened to lower the other 
boat, let down into it with all possible 
care the disabled captain and mate (who 
were still senseless), and secured a 
“breaker”? (small keg) of water and 
such food as they could lay their hands 
on. 

By tho time these preparations were 
completed, the first flush of daybreak was 
just dawning along the eastern sky, and 
the second officer, seated in the boat’s 
sternsheets with his hand on the tiller, 
called out to the Englishman, who had 
suddenly disappeared : 

“Quick, Senor Cameron, there is just 
room for one man more!" 

“ And here he is,’’ said Cameron, who 
at that moment reappeared on the poop- 
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deck, bearing in his arms the crippled 
half-breed, whom everyone had forgotten 
but himself. 
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own; * and then, seeing that the others 
still hesitated, he settled the matter by 
slashing asunder the rope that held the 


boat, which was 
instantly whirl- 
ed away likea 
straw by the 
resistless might of the 
sea, while clear and true 
above all the roar of the 
storm rang out the Eng- 
lishman’s last words : 

“Good-bye—God bless you 
all!” 


“*To save whose life he had given his own.” 


With his own hands the brave man 
ewered into the boat the helpless vaga- 
bond to save whose life he had given his 


© An even more heroic act of self-sacrifice of a 
similar kind was performed by an English merchant 
captain on the west const of Ireland, only a few years 
ago.—D.K. 


(To be continued.) 


Left alone upon the trembling and 
wave-beaten wreck, the solitary man 
calmly considered his chances of escape 


from the deadliest peril 
that had ever confronted 
him. 

If the wreck should hold together til 
the storm abated (though this seemed 
more than doubtful) he might construct a 
raft, push out to sea, and perhaps be 
picked up by one of the many steamers 
that were constantly passing to and fro; 
and if not—well, he could die like a man. 

“God is as near by sea as by land,” 
said he, echoing the noble words with 
which brave old Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
had met a similar peril three centuries 
before ; ‘and when ”’—— 

Just at that instant he saw a human 
figure rise slowly up out of the black 
mouth of the fore-hatchway ! 

By this time it was light enough to see 
every object plainly, and at a glance 
Cameron recognised Sanchez—and at the 
same moment Sanchez, with the unerring 
instinct of hatred, recognised him ! 
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By Sypyey B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., M.A.I., of Hong-Kong, late of H.M. Geological Survey. 


S* months afterwards the pair were sitting 

in the verandah of an hotel, with a group 
of natives around them—many familiar 
faces, except that this time there were no 
Malays ; all were wild Dyaks. 

“ The boats are all ready, Tuan,” said the 
mandore, “and the first lot of men have 
started with provisions by the old track. 
Gouyu is leader, and has orders not to tell 
anyone where they are going. He is to wait 
a month at the main camp on the river, and, 
if we do not turn up, is to return to the coast 


depot.” 
“Good.” Then he muttered, “ He'll have 
to wait.” Then aloud, ‘‘And those heavy 


goods, have the men tried them?” 

“ Yes, Tuan, for a week they have practised 
carrying them litter fashion, four men toa 
load. They tried Chinaman fashion, but 
couldn’t manage it. They'll go all right.” 

“And you, Salleh, have qou kept your 
mouth shut?” 

“ Tuan, did you not save me from slavery, 
from jail? Did you not take care of my 
wife, and pay for her when I was away? 
Am I not yours, Tuan? Did I not pray you 
to let me be your slave? My heart is yours, 
my lips are yours. If you say be silent, I 
am dumb.” 

“ That’s right, Salleh ; and now how about 
the Amas Hantu ?” 

“Oh, Tuan, talk not of it! It was all as 
you said. I went with Gouyu and Among 
into the forest where the great mungalis tree 
has fallen across the Sungei Badak, and 
sulaped for three nights. On the third night, 
as you said, Tuan, after I had made a circle 
of Kayuakar round the sulap, a low, faint 
wail came out of the ufan rimbau and a pale 
light glittered through the trees, and I saw 
the Amas Hantu. It spoke. It eaid, ‘The 
Great Tuan has become my brother—we have 
killed the fowl together and mingled our 
blood. He is as I am. I give him of my 
treasure; but woe to those who speak of it 
when they have seen it. Does not the 
camphor spirit fly away with the kapor 
(camphor) if he hears a voice? Does not 
the law fine a man a brass cannon if he 
speaks to a camphor hunter? And who is 
he? Am I not greater than the kapor hantu ? 
Havel not kept my secret from Spaniard and 
Dutch and English alike? Do not their 
bones lie by my river banks? So shall the 
bones of all be there if ever they speak of 
what I do for my brother, my blood-brother.’ 
So, Tuan, I dare not speak if I would, nor 
dare the others.” 

“It is well,” said the Tuan; “you can go 
now.” 

“What tomfoolery are you up to now?” 
asked Ballard. 

“Why, you see those three fellows must 
guess what we're after, and it’s just as well 
to keep their mouths shut. The others will 
only know indirectly that we are somehow 
under the protection of the spirits, and so 
we shall be as safe as houses. I don’t like 
fooling these poor fellows, as they are faith- 
ful enough; but as they are full of ghosts 
(you remember how we had to shift a camp 
because so many ghosts were scen) why I 
used my magic-lantern to add new charms to 
their old spectre. I only hope nobody over- 
heard Salleh, as in his excitement he spoke 
rather too loud to be pleasant.” 

At this moment a step was heard on the 
stairs, and a man dressed in rough sailor 
costume came up to the two friends, and 
saluted. 

“Do you want an assistant, Mr. Satton, 
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this trip? You knew me, as I’ve been with 
you before, and I’m clean on my beam-ends, 
and ’ll go with you for anything or nothing. 
You'll not see an old mate broke, I know, 
sir, and what they do say of you would make 
an old digger turn in his grave.” 

“Why, Wanklyn, of course I know you. 
I know about that little affair with the 
revolver on the Pakei; I remember the 
peculiarities of your store account that trip. 
I haven’t forgotten a certain little liquor bill 
Thad to settle for you.” 

“ You needn’t go back on a fellow, sir. If 
I did cut up a bit rough I worked hard, and 
anyway white diggers are not as plenty as 
sandflies hereabouts.”” 

“I’m not going gold-digging this trip.” 

“Not going gold-digging! Why, they. say 
you’ve been buying up old copper and all 
sorts o’ junk ; and though I don’t know any- 
thing much of ’malgamating * and chloratin 
and such, I do know enough to savvy & man 
doesn’t want to lug truck o’ that sort through 
the jungle for fun. Folks believe you struck 
it rich last time, and lay dark, sir.” 

“Yes, and they’d say I hadn’t struck it at 
all, I daresay, if I had come back full of dust 
and bars. Anyway, Wanklyn, I’m not want- 
ing anybody else now. My affair’s settled. 
So have a refresher and go.”” 

Wanklyn called for the boy, had what he 
wanted, and departed sulkily. 

“IT don't like that fellow turning up as he 
did,” said Ballard. ‘“ He never was reliable, 
and I happen to know he has picked up a 
few dollars, and he might follow us. Then 
these rumours; what a nuisance people 
can’t keep their noses in their own pan- 
nikins !”” 

“Tt’s too late now to think of these 
things,” said Sutton, “and to-morrow we'll 
be off.” 

At daybreak next morning the expedition 
started—six native boats chosen for beam 
and light draught, in tow of a large launch, 
which cast them off two days afterwards at 
the entrance to the river the expedition had 
started up the previous year, and then 
steamed away. Pulling up beyond the man- 
groves the party camped for the night 
without unloading ; and early the next morn- 
ing went down stream again; and, to the 
astonishment of all, turned southwards along 
the coast. For a week they paddled along, 
threading their way, when practicable, 
through the coral reefs; pulling far out to 
sea when nearing the few native villages on 
the coast; and finally coming to anchor at 
the mouth of a river many miles from their 
former depét. Pushing up stream the next 
day, they kept on as long as the river con- 
tinued a north-easterly course, and then, 
carrying the boats into the jungle and hid- 
ing them and a quantity of stores, they set 
out afoot over a more open and less difficult 
country than their old route, navigating 
their way as if they had been at sea. 

The men wondered what it all meant. 
Here were two Tuans, who had never been 
in that country before, pushing on as cer- 
tainly as if it were a highroad. “Ah!” 
they said, “see what it is to be the hunter’s 
friend |” 

Within a fortnight they struck the head- 
waters of the river, almost at the highest 
point they had before reached. Ballard, 
taking two men with him, started down 
stream, and in a week returned with the boat. 


* Amalgamating: catchin; id with mercury. 
Chlorinating : catching gold Sef Chlorine 


That night in camp, a serious confab took 
place. 

“I found the old spot very much as we 
left it, and had to camp two miles above it, 
for the fellows had put fish traps a long way 
up stream, and we feared to meet any of 
them. At night wo crept down and secured 
the boat, bringing her up stream. They had 
moved her from her little dock, so when she 
is missed they’d only look down stream. 
Then we returned to camp, to try and over- 
hear any news. The men were excited, and 
we gathered they had been to some durian 
trees on the old track, and had found recent 
traces of visitors, some natives and a white 
man. All were saying we had been there, 
and they could not understand why we had 
not come into camp. Two of them were 
going down the old road to look for us. What 
can the meaning be? Business cannot have 
brought anyone there. I can only imagine 
that scoundrel Wanklyn has followed the 
other party to spy out our affairs.” 

“Depend upon it, you are right, Jack. 
It’s lucky we thought of sending that bogus 
party up; but I only reckoned on Chinese 
following. Anyway, he'll not go into the 
camp, but hang about on abye-stream keep- 
ing watch, and when the month is up, and 
the men return, he’ll have to take the back 
trail for his trouble. Still, we must spare 
two men to keep scouting down stream.” 

The mandore, Salleh, was called up, and 
the situation explained tohim; and twomen 
were sent to camp at a point where the 
river ran through a gorge, and where the 
country was so precipitous that the only 
practicable route was by the river side. Sal- 
leh, meanwhile, volunteered to go with our 
man, and make out the strength of the 
enemy, if such they were. 

“It’s lucky for us the river is pretty high,” 
said Sutton, “ for we’ve been doing so much 
cutting that the muddy water would have 
roused our men’s suspicions down below. 
I would rather have waited for rain than 
dirtied the stream, and so given notice there 
were folks above. Also I have seen that no 
chips are sent afloat, or any camp refuse, and 
have put-a sort of fish-weir across the head 
of the first rapid to catch any accidental 
flotsam, and it is examined and cleared morn- 
ing and evening.” 

“Tm glad you thought of that, old man. 
I-remember the first news I got of the big 
flood last year, when you were up here, was 
seeing the sticks of your old camp cruising 
down. Sitting in a sulap in the rain with 
nothing to read sharpens the eyes, and one 
notices everything that goes down stream ; 
especially as one is eternally watching the 
water to see if it is falling, eh? Well, 
there’s no more to do to-night, so I’ll turn 
in.” 

The next fortnight was employed in dig- 
ging a sluice-head on each side of the stream, 
and fitting up rough undershot wheels, 
which worked curious machinery. Some of 
the men had made a trip to the coast, and 
brought up the remainder of the stores and 
machinery, the latter being all in small pieces, 
easily put together. Meanwhile the weather 
remained showery, and the water muddy, till 
all the earthwork was finished. The natives 
firmly believed the strange machines were 
for the Amas Hantu, and no one enlightened 
them further. 

At the narrows, where the river entered the 
gorge, great metal plates were sank, and 
others near the camp, and these were con- 
nected with copper wire a mile in length ;.the 
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river was made into huge battery between 
these points. 

“There,” said Sutton, “that’s finished, 
and now we’ve nothing to do but wait. I’m 
convinced the gold is in solution in the river- 
water, dissolved in the weak vegetable acids, 
and that acid will also serve to complete the 
battery. I’ve long been convinced that in 
New Zealand, Australia, and California, the 
mass of the alluvial gold never came out of 
reefs, but was disseminated microscopically 
through the rocks, and dissolved out by 
these acids. And I think we shall catch it. 
You see the whole river practically flows over 
our plates, so that we treat over a million 
tons a day. It's true the ‘ore’ is poor, but. 
we have nothing to pay for power and 
labour, and we work without stopping, and 
with no holidays.” 

“ It certainly is a wonderful idea if it pans 
out. Still, there’s something to be done. 
I’m not satisfied that mysterious white man 
hhas gone away, as Salleh reported. I believe 
he’s waiting still, so I think I’ll go and scout 
a bit myself.” 

Qn his return he found Sutton had stock- 
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aded the camp, and dug a well in it, thinking 
it could do no harm, and would keep the men 
employed. The jungle, too, was being filled 
and cleared for nearly a hundred yards all 
round, and happily no hills commanded the 
lace. 

“TJ feel safer now,’ he remarked to his 
friend, “and next week I mean to make a 
trial assay, and see how our scheme is 
working. But what of the enemy?” 

“ Well, she enemy is there, and the enemy 
means mischief, but the enemy is not blessed 
with brains, and is puzzled at our non- 
appearance. He is camped on the head- 
water of the stream above the old camp, and 
has about two score as pretty cutthroats as 
you could wish with him. They are Balig- 
nini and Bajows from the coast, every living 
son a pirate, and they are leading our friend 
Wanklyn a regular bear’s life. He carnot 
control them, and they’re pretty tired of wait- 
ing.” 

“ How did you find out all this?” 

“Why, of course, Salleh and I know the 
lay of the country pretty well ; so we kept in 
the rorest to intersect the stream heads, and, 


sure enough, soon came across traces of 
cutting, and then all was plain sailing. We 
made for the nearest durian trees, as no living 
creature save you in all Malaya can keep 
away from that fruit, and then the trail was 
easy. They have quite a big camp, and 
every mother’s son is armed, but there are 
only three guns, and no sumpitans. We lay 
one night and watched them closely. They 
have fellows keeping watch on our men in 
the old camp, and others down the road, 
watching for us to come up. Evidently they 
are bothered at our non-arrival, and they 
know Gouyu’s men are also fidgety about it, 
so they still expect us that way, and keep no 
watch on the river.” 

“Do you think Gouyu knows they are 
there?”” 

“TI fancy not, as they keep back in the 
jungle. He thinks they have gone away. 
You see he imagined it was our party ; and as 
we said we might not be up for a month, he 
does not stir far away, though he must be 
puzzled, like the other lot.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DOCTOR OLDBIRD'S COINS. 


By A. G. Munro, B.a., City of London School. 


‘r was eleven o'clock at night, and Mr. Dane 
had just stepped lightly across the 
passage from his own room to that of the two 
boys opposite. It wasa moonless night, and 
except for a few stars in the sky above not 
an object was visible in the darkness. 

Mr. Dane’s room lay at the end of a 
passage at right angles to the corridor which 
ran from the box-chamber to Doctor Old- 
bird’s quarters, so that any one passing along 
this corridor would have to go within a few 
feet both of the master’s door and that of 
the boys. Midway along the corridor were 
two green-baize doors, separating the two 
portions of the house. M. Laplace had gone, 
with Doctor Oldbird’s knowledge and sanc- 
tion, to see the Head Inspector at Smokefield 
—a large town twenty miles distant from 
Slowford—on important business, and would 
not sleep at Oxby School that night. 

“It’s proved a severe tax on your patience, 
I fear, sir,” had said the famous detective, 
holding out ostentatiously the cover of a 
Slowford telegram, “ but this class of criminal 
requires infinite patience and tact. Assas- 
sination and forgery are comparative trifles 
—mere bagatelles. Even Bouffoniére him- 
self was recently baffled by a similar case in 
the Quartier Latin.” 

“ However ”—and here the speaker smiled 
with the befitting serenity of one who had 
out-maneuvred the great Bouffonidre — 
“we've got them at last, Doctor Oldbird, and 
let’s hope that by to-morrow the treasures 
will be safe once more in your keeping.” 

The exultant Doctor begged his benefactor 
to accept a handsome sum for that after- 
noon’s expenses in Slowford, and wrote 
forthwith a letter to the “ Times ’’ announc- 
ing the recovery of the manuscripts, and 
lauding the detective systems of Paris and 
Berlin to the skies. 


As the school clock struck the quarter the 
three crouched round the window of the 
boys’ room and listened. Not a sound at 
first broke tke silence. Presently, however, 
a light footfall slowly moving on the gravel 
caused the hearts of both Lipcott and Browne 
to beat faster. 

A minute later and a ladder rattled dis- 


PART 11. 
tinetly against the parapet of the adjoining 
baleony. Then followed an anxious pause. 

The midnight visitor had done well to 
attempt an entrance in this quarter, since 
the boys’ entrance, like that of Doctor Old- 
bird, was not only locked and bolted, but 
tho heavy hinges, which were rusty, would 
probably have roused attention by their 
creaking. 

In an instant, without a second’s warning, 
@ bull’s-eye lantern flashed on the faces of 
the three watchers at the window, and they 
recoiled as if they had been shot. Mr. Dane 
feared they were discovered, so instantaneous 
was the action, but the sound of a footstep on 
the ladder a minute later reassured him. A 
coil of rope was dropped on to the balcony, 
and as the window-catch gave a rusty click, 
the master stole on tiptoe to the door of the 
room, and listened for any sound along the 
corridor. Presently the key of the box-room 
door turned; there was another pause, and 
Mr. Dane caught his breath as the outline of 
a man glided stealthily by. 

After waiting till the baize doors swung to, 
he then, in turn, made a move to the box- 
room door. 

“ Locked!” he said half aloud in vexation. 
The locking of that door threatened to spoil 
his plan; but an idea presented itself. 

The night was dark and he might break a 
limb, but he had set his heart on the capture 
of the thieves more than on the recovery of 
the volumes and manuscripts, and he made 
up his mind to try. If there were any 
accomplices below the window his plan was 
foiled. But not a second was to be lost. 

Bidding Lipcott stand by his door and 
taise the house by cries if any one passed in 
his absence, he lit a candle and opened the 
dormitory window. Not a leaf stirred in the 
still air. The waterspout was distinctly 
visible a few feet away. 

« Hold this, Browne,” whispered Mr. Dane, 
“and as soon as I give the word, blow it out.” 

Happily, as he caught the waterspout, his 
left foot fell firmly in the cavity where the 
two bricks had been displaced, and in no 
time he was on terra firma, 

Groping his way to the balcony, he scaled 
the ladder, flung to the ground the coil of 


rope, then, descending once more, rapidly re- 
moved the ladder, which he replaced against 
the dormitory window, and, laying hold of 
the rope, was, in another moment, safe in 
the boys’ bedroom again. 

Half-past eleven, and the boys and the 
master stood by the bedroom door to listen. 

At length the noise of some heavy sub- 
stance striking on the floor echoed in the 
distance. There was a thud against the 
wall on the other side of the baize doors, 
followed by a pause. As the doors rustled to, 
a “chink, chink ” rattled weirdly in the dark- 
ness, and the laboured breath of the mid- 
night marauder proved that the burden was 
weighty. 

At last the box-room door was reached, 
and the robber entered and took a minute's 
rest, shutting the door without removing 
the key from the lock. No sooner was the 
door closed than Mr. Dane stole along 
and laid a firm hand on the handle. Great 
was his delight to find the key outside, 
and the temptation to turn the lock was too 
great to resist. At that moment, however, 
the robber was moving the chest of coins, 
and the noise of the key was not heard. 

Presently Mr. Dane slipped out the key 
altogether, and took a peep through the 
keyhole. Mr. Maggs was at that moment, 
assisted by the bull’s-eye lantern, removing 
the topmost row of boxes, after which he 
displaced another row, coming upon a big 
box, for which he was evidently looking. 
“The Syriacs and the manuscripts,” said 
Mr. Dane to himself. 

Opening the window, he stretched out his 
arms on to the balcony floor ; but, not finding 
what he wanted, came back for the lantern, 
got out of the window, cast a light on the 
balcony, and returned to the box-room, which 
he rummaged in all directions. 

“ Looking for the rope,” said Mr. Dane to 
himself. 

“ Must have left it below,” the thief said 
half-audibly, a savage scowl flitting across 
his face; whereupon he stepped out once 
more, during which performance Mr. Dane 
gave a hearty chuckle. 

Re-entering the chamber, Mr. Maggs 
shoved the boxes about angrily, looked here, 


there, everywhere, made a fierce bolt at the 
door-handle, tugged hard, then fumbled 
hastily in his pocket as if for the key, during 
the whole of which time Mr. Dane’s enjoy- 
ment was intense. As soon as he realised 
that he was trapped, Mr. Maggs gave vent to 
a series of violent erpletives. 

“Who’s got a pinch of lime on his tail 
now?” was the unspoken thought of the 
senior master. 

Bidding the boys guard the box-room door, 
Mr. Dane removed his own trunk from 
under his bed, which he let down by the rope 
from the dormitory window, descended the 
ladder, and set out for Jim Dowsett’s donkey- 
cart, by the side of which another accom- 
plice was getting slightly uneasy. Constable 
Puffer, hiding behind a hawthorn bush a 
few yards distant, was getting anxious also. 

“Precious heavy, matey, I reckon,” said the 
man with the donkey-cart. 

But Mr. Dane lumbered forward in the 
darkness without a word. 

“Hurry forward, mate,” cried the man 
again; “the church clock’s struck the half- 
hour, and Jim was to start at three o'clock. 
We don’t want all Oxby on our heels.” 

“There, that'll do nicely,” added the 
robber a moment later as the master placed 
the box on the cart ; ‘now for the other.” 

“The other”? was the coins, for which a 
second journey to the box-room would be 
necessary. 

But Constable Puffer could stand it no 
longer. The reputation of the Oxby Police 
Force was in his keeping, and rushing forth 
he seized the man by the shoulder. 

The constables haste had nearly a dismal 
consequence, since a pistol was levelled 
forthwith to his face, and would assuredly 
have blown cut his brains had not Mr. 
Dane wrenched it from the hand that 
grasped it. 

“Come away, Enoch, quietly,’ said the 
master, “and bring Jim Dowsett's donkey- 
cart, too;” and so the curious procession 
wended its way to Doctor Oldbird’s cowshed, 
where the handcuffed Enoch—who, without 
bis wig, proved to be a man of only eight- 
and-twenty--was left in company of the 
worthy constable for the night. 

Doctor Oldbird always rose with the lark, 
and that morning strode forth at six o'clock 
into the library. His first care was, ag 
usual, to see if the coins were secure. 

This morning, however, they were gone— 
vanished as mysteriously as the other trea- 
sures. The schoolmaster banged his fists 
on his head, shut and opened his eyes twenty 
times in succession to make sure he was not 
dreaming, and then rushed off in a frenzied 
state to the rectory, where he rang up the 
rector, who was a late riser, at a quarter-past 
six. 

In the rectory garden he found Jim Dow- 
sett. The mystified sexton had just spied 
the escaped pig, which he was chasing furi- 
ously over the rector’s parsnip beds. What 
had become of the cart Dowsett could not, 
for the life of him, conccive. 

The Rev. Jonathan Sanders had, like the 
headmaster, only just convinced himself that 
he also was not dreaming, when Mr. Dane 
came up, stating that an important discovery 
had been made in the night. 

“The Syriacs!” exclaimed the rector 
intuitively. 

“Yes, the Syriacs, and Doctor Oldbird’s 
manuscripts and volumes,”’ said Mr. Dane. 

“And my donkey-cart?” queried the 
sexton, who, at sight of the three gentlemen, 
had abandoned the pig to revel ad lid. 
amongst the parsnips, and rushed up breath- 
Jess and expectant. 

“Your donkey-cart, Mr. Dowsett, is at this 
moment outside the school cowshed, and the 
donkey also,” answered Mr. Dane. 
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“But the coins are gone,’ moaned the 
Doctor. 

“The robber was caught red-handed, sir,” 
answered the master, ‘and is now a prisoner 
in company with the stolen coins in the boys’ 
box-room. The minor accomplice, who is 
with constable Puffer in the cowshed, turns 
out to be the gardener, Enoch.” 

“I knew Laplace would bring things toa 
triumphant issue,” said the Rev. Jonathan 
Sanders. ‘The London detective force falls 
lamentably short of Berlin and Paris.” 

“T think, under the circumstances, we 
ought to double the reward,” was the reply 
of Doctor Oldbird; “but let us hasten over 
to the school at once.” 

Having arrived at the box-room door a 
slight difficulty arose as to the order of pre- 
cedence. 

“Lead on, sir,” said the schoolmaster 
politely, as he placed a hand on the door- 
handle of the room where the redoubtable 
burglar now lay—‘“ dé vous l’honneur.” 

Mr. Dane had already unlocked the door. 

“Thanks, Oldbird,” replied the rector; 
“but as these events have transpired on 
your premises, perhaps, in the interests of 
Justice, you should take the first survey.” 

“ Perhaps as Mr. Dane has interested him- 
self in the matter,” said Doctor Oldbird 
patronisingly, “he has a claim to our con- 
sideration. Mr. Dane, sir,’’ added the school- 
master, kindly be good enough.” 
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But this discussion was needless. The 
prisoner had flown; though, fortunately for 
Mr. Dane—as a Berlin diamond firm had 
offered a great reward for M. Laplace’s cap- 
ture—in making a wild attempt to seize the 
waterspout, which it will be remembered was 
considerably farther from the balcony than 
the bedroom, he missed his hold and broke 
his leg, in which condition he was found in 
the kitchen garden. 

Enoch, when stealing the manuscripts, 
had entered the box-room by the balcony, 
but, nearly breaking a limb, urged his chief 
to use a ladder, especially as the night was 
dark. It is needless to say that M. Laplace, 
who with Enoch was an old hand at robberies 
of this kind, was no Frenchman at all. Both 
men had been long wanted by the police. 
As for the Syriacs, they did not disappear in 
the night-time at all, but during one afternoon 
when the rector was dining with the arch- 
deacon and did not return home till late at 
night. Enoch, thinking the occasion a suit- 
able one, had paid a pop visit to Reuben, 
whose supervision of his master’s property 
did not, in this case, rise to the height of the 
occasion. 

Poor Doctor Oldbird! It was long before 
he could really realise that M. Laplace and 
the robber of his coine were the same 
person. In the next emergency he will most 
likely try a London detective first. 

(THE END.] 


THE RAILWAY MAIL. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “ Everyday Life on the Railroad,” ete. 


ee gallery of St. Martin’s-le-Grand on a 

weekday night is as busy as a bombard- 
ment. As eight o'clock epproaches the 
missiles rain on to it and out of it furiously. 
Bump! bump! come the letter-bags down 
the shoots, and as they bounce they are 
deftly caught and pitched over into the red 


=e 


“The Flying Dutchm: 
Railway. 
carts telow. In the last five minutes the bags 
bump down in a perfect storm; at the fifty- 
ninth minute they begin to thin off; at the 
sixtieth, as the clock strikes, bump comes 
the last bag to be bounced into the last cart, 
bang go the cart-lids, and “ off she goes.” 
Let us follow the mail and see what 


becomes of it. It has been sorted into 
“roads” at the G. P. O.; it will be further 
sorted on those roads by the T. P.O. Its 
course is from the “General” to the 
“ Travelling,” on its way outwards from the 
general mass to the particular persons to 
whom it is addressed. 

Following one of the red carts we are 
at Euston before half-past eight, and make 
our way to the quiet platform where the 

stal train is loading up. The post-office 
Basiness increases every year, and here it 
claims a special all to itself. Other mail 
trains, here and elsewhere, are made up of 
postal tenders and passenger conches, 
but this one has been big enough to be run 
separately ever since July 1885, when “ the 
limited” died. It is due out at half-past eight 
and will reach Aberdeen at five minutes to 
ten to-morrow morning, thus running the 
540 miles in about 13} hours—if it keeps its 
time. 

The train is a hundred yards long, more or 
less, with the letter vans in the centre, the 
parcel vans for the Edinburgh road in front, 
the Glasgow parcels in the rear; a con- 
tinuous gangway runs the full length, the 
carriages communicating with each other 
throngh the collapsible corridors which look 
like huge accordions. Such a show of racks 
and pigeon-holes you will sec nowhere elxe ; 
such dealing and shuffling and stamping and 
gathering into and ont of that battery of 
organisation will be worked up to as s.20 as 
the train starts, that you will begin to think 
you are in a dream. 

In the middle of the train is the apparatus 
by which the bags are received and delivered 
as we go. Essentially it consists of a hook 
anda net—the net above, the hook below. 
At intervals along the line is the apparatus 
with which it gives and takes, which elso 
consists of a hook and net, but with the 
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hook above and the net below. As we run 
over the Bushey water troughs, the apparatus 
is swung out with the Harrow pouch on the 
hook. The Harrow net catches our pouch 
as we rush by, and simultaneously our net 
catches the Harrow pouch which had been 
hung up on its finger for us to carry off, 
much as if we had been tilting at the ring 
at some tournament. The leather pouch 
comes in with a shock that makes us jump ; 
the electric bell that has been ringing all 
the time the apparatus had its arm out sud- 
denly ceases; the pouch is pounced upon, 
opened, cleared out clean, and in less time 


“‘Bump! bump! come the 


than it takes to tell of it, has its contents 
distributed in batches up and down the 
van. 

Sort—sort; the letters fly on to the 
shelves. In the bright light they gleam and 
shower like a snowstorm. And there is 
reason for the haste. Every letter we have 
with us must be dropped at its proper place ; 
it would never do to take them to the north 
with us all the way, or even to over-run their 
departure points. Speed and precision come 
with practice, and here they are both at their 
best. . 

‘+ England and Wales alone there are 
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some 650 post-towns, and the sorter must 
know the points at which the roads to every 
one of these go off; and then there are the 
Scottish towns and the Irish towns and the 
foreigners, all of which have to be put on the 
right road as we go. The principle of it all is 
obvious. We must prepare for the immediate 
and leave the distant for future work. In 
ten minutes, say, we shall drop a pouch at 
an exchange post. Into that pouch must go 
every letter in the vans for the towns served 
from that centre. The bulk we sort but 
roughly at first ; and as we go, and the south- 
ern letters are got rid of, our packs become 


letter-bags down the shoots.” 


more numerous until the bags behind us grow 
bulgy, our work is well in hand, and we have 
little to do beyond tying up the bundles and 
getting rid of them. At the big junctions 
where we stop the big bags come in, and for 
a time we are busy again; but we are soon 
ahead of our work and the roadside driblets 
in the north affect us but slightly, so that 
our race against time ends in an easy win 
as we reach our journey’s end. 

Thus it is that our letters—and our 
parcels—are dealt with. They are sorted 
into main roads at the General Post-Office ; 
they are taken by cart to the termini of 


those roads at the chief London railway 
stations, where they are handed over to the 
Travelling Post-Oftice, which sorts and dis- 
tributes them in detail on the journey, and 
not only distributes but receives and delivers, 
so that practically every post-town in the 
kingdom can be served from the railway 
mail. And these travelling postal tenders not 
only run from London and to London, but 
from and to all the great commercial centres, 
to meet and exchange bags with each other 
at the chief railway junctions, like Bir- 
mingham, Tamworth, Crewe, and Nor- 
manton. 

They are worked mostly at night when the 
ordinary passenger traffic is at its minimum, 
and every endeavour is made to keep them 
up to time. They are not in all cases the 
fastest trains, but they are by a long way the 
fastest, heaviest, and most punctual mail 
trains in the world. Their engines are 
almost invariably the newest and best on the 
line—for breakdowns with the mail are 
expensive—and among them we find the 
most representative series of our modern 
locomotives. 

There are now upwards of 18,000 engines 
working on our British railways. The 
London and North-Western alone have over 
2,700, the Midland have 2,300, the Great 
Western have just over 2,000. Next to these 
come the North-Eastern with 1,800 and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire with 1,170. There 
are no other companies at present owning 
over a thousand, although both the Great 
Northern and the Great Eastern have over 
900. 

It may be asked which company has the 
best engines? The answer is that it does 
not pay a big company to have a bad engine, 
and that the engines they build are those 
thought best for the conditions of the work 
in which they are engaged. So much depends 
on the road, the gradients and curves, the 
weight of the trains, the number of stops, 
that an engine which does well with one 
company may not do at all well with 
another ; and that this is so is clearly shown 
in the different kinds of engines every big 
company has to keep. 

There is the North-Western, for instance, 
which has at present running eighteen dif- 
ferent sorts of passenger engines and half as 
many sorts of goods engines ; and among the 
passenger engines there are no less than eight 
different classes of compounds. But what is 
a‘ compound” engine? In the old style of 
engine now known as a “ simple,” the steam 
passes into the two high-pressure cylinders, 
does its work, and then emerges through the 
Dlast-pipe into the atmosphere; but in the 
compound the steam does not escape until it 
has done work over again in a low-pressure 
cylinder. The compound locomotive was 
first used in this country on the Great 
Eastern in 1852, the principle having been 
suggested by John Nicholson, one of the 
drivers on the line, in 1850, but his arrange- 
ment has long been abandoned, and nowadays 
the only systems worth notice are those 
adopted by Mr. Worsdell on the North- 
Eastern and by Mr. Webb on the North- 
Western. 

In the Worsdelf system the engine has 
only two cylinders, a high-pressure one and 
a low-pressure one, the latter being of 
course the larger; and these work on the 
crank axle in just the same way as in an 
ordinary simple, so that there is nothing 
very noticeable in the appearance of the 
engine. But in the Webb system there are 
three cylinders, two high-pressures driving 
the trailing wheels, and a low-pressure 
between them driving the ordinary driving 
wheels. A North-Western compound can 
thus be detected at once by the big cylinder 
in the middle. 


As far as speed is concerned the Worsdells 
have at present the best record—one of them, 
No. 1526, having been run at 86 miles an 
hour with a loud of 310 tons behind her. 
And here again comes in a qualification that 
should be noted. On the North-Western the 
water is scooped up from long tanks between 
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Western compounds is the eight-whecled 
class with 7 ft. wheels represented at present 
by the Greater Britain and the Queen 
Empress. The full specitication of the Greater 
Britain will be found in “ L:veryday Life on 
the Railroad,” * from which we reprint her 
photographic portrait. 
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having practically two boilers with a com- 
bustion chamber between them. Almost as 
good speeds have been got out of the six- 
wheel 7-footers like the Jeanie Deans, one 
of which, the Adriatic, once ran the 23 miles 
between Brockton and Colwich at 71-2 miles 
an hour. These are not the highest speeds 
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“<Greater Britain.”-—-London and North-Western Railway. 


the lines as the engine travels; hence‘it is 
unnecessary for the tender to be as large for 
long runs as it is on other roads. The North- 
Western consequently has a standard tender 
holding 1,800 gallons of water and weighing 
25 tons; but the Midland tenders hold 3,250 
gallons of water and weigh over 36 tons; 
while the North-Eastern tenders have to be 


She is the engine which now works the 
Royal train on the North-Western line. Her 
best performance has been from Willesden 
to Tring at 48 miles an hour, from Tring to 
Bletchley at 73 miles an hour, the last half- 
mile being done in 23 seconds, which is at 
the rate of 78-2 miles an hour. But then 
she is a tremendously powerful engine, a 


of the line. The distance between Tring 
and Willesden, all downhill, has been run in 
19 minutes, which is at the rate of 82 miles 
an hour. 

The oldest of the North-Western com- 
pounds is the Experiment, which came out 
in 1882; she has 6 ft. 6 in. wheels, and there 
are 29 others like her, but the most numer- 


“ Marchioness of Stafford."—London and North-Western Railway. 


larger still, and hold 3,940 gallons of water, 
the weight being over 40 tons. 
is 8 lot of extra weight to pull; but on the 
other hand we must remember that the North- 
Eastern track is a much easier one to travel 
than the North-Western between Preston and 
Carlisle. 

The newest and biggest of the North- 


' 


Fifteen tons -’ 


’ steadily. 


giant’ and not a sprinter, and able to take 
the biggest loads up bank and down bank 
‘with’ the: utmost indifference, cheaply and 
She is long and not over-gracefal, 
her extraordinary length being due to her 


© “Everyday Life on the Railroad,” price 2. Pub- 
lished at 56 Paternoster Row. 


ous class is that with 6 ft. wheels to which 
the Marchioness of Stafford belongs. Our 
space prevents our giving the names, but 
readers interested in the subject will find a 
full list of all the North-Western flyers in 
Mr. Bowen Cooke’s new book on “ British 
Locomotives.” The most remarkable engine 
on the North-Western metals is the Charics 
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No. 1619.—North-Eastern Railway. 


North-Lastern Engine, No. 1619.—This is from a photograph specially taken for ua, with the permission of Mi. W. Woredell, 
Lovomotive Superintendent of the line, by Mr. H. Piper, of 2 Milltield Terrace, Gateshead, 


No. 670.—Great Northern Railway. 


Great Northern Engine, No, 670,—This is from a photograph taken for us, with the permission of Mr. P. Stirling, 
Locomotive Superintendent of the line, by Mr. J. B. Thompson, 83 Oatherine Street, Doncaster. 


No. 1853. Midland Railway. 


Midland Engine, No, 1853.--This is from s photograph sent us by Mr. 8, W. Johnson, Locomotive Superintendent of the line. 


Disens, which et the end of February last 
year had run no less than 1,138,557 miles, 
mostly from Manchester to London and 
back. During a vear the North-Western 
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that between Newcastle and Edinburgh, which 
measures 124 miles 31 chains, just three- 
quarters of a mile longer than the big run 
on the Midland between Nottingnam and 


¢¢ Wellington."—Great Western Railway. 
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still being done, and the Newcastle to 
Edinburgh stretch above mentioned. Of 
course, though it may not be known to all, 
the North-Western metals stop at Carlisle, 


Great Western Engine, Wellington.—This is from a photograph taken for us by Mr. Sydney P. Mellor, the son of the Chairman 


engines, it may be interesting to note, run 
60,000,000 miles, burn 4,000 tons of coal, 
and evaporate 25,000 gallons of water. 

The North-Eastern engines, with tender 


complete, are the heaviest we have, the 
newest pattern weighing over 86 tons. The 
North-Eastern has not only the heaviest 
engines but the longest run in the country, 


of the Committees of the House of Commons. 


St. Pancras. Five years ago, during the 
“ Railway race,” the North-Western ran 
from London to Crewe, 158 miles, without a 
stop, and the Caledonian took the same train 


“ Tornado.”—Great Western Railway. 


110 miles from Carlisle to Larbert without 
a stop; the longest runs on the “ast Coast 
track being the Great Norther spin from 
London to Grantham, 105} mi.cs, which is 


and the Caledonian continues the West 
Coast route; while the Great Northern 
stops at Doncaster—really at Shaftholme 
Junction—and the North-Eastern continues 


the East Coast route, though the line 
north of Berwick belongs to the North 
British. 

(To be continued.) 


New Reaver—Messrs. George Bell & Sons issue a 

p but good book on fencing. At the same time 

it would be better for you to take lessons from some 
teacher. 


—~You should join one of the art classes undir 
trol of South Kensington. There is one ii 
every large town. ‘A letter to the Secre- 
tary, Science and Art Department, will procure you 
the neeiful information as to the nearest, or you 
might get an “Art Directory” from him, whic! 
costs sixpence, which will give you full particulars. 


A. J. H.—Call at the Emigrants’ Information Office in 
Broadway, Westminster, and hear what they say. 


SALT WATER.—1. Wave motion is principally vertical, 
and the foam fs but finely divided water spray. 2. 
Our first volume ended in September, so that the 
volume could be published at the usual book season. 
3. The fastest steamer is much faster than the fastest 
sailing vessel: but there are many sailing vessels 
faster than some steamers, and for the matter of 
that, there are many sailing vessels larger than many 
steainers. In all weathers a screw steamer is much 
handier than a sailing vessel, 


W. G.S.—Your bookseller can get you “ The Chartered 
Accountants’ Manual,” which gives all the informa- 
tion. You should get a copy of “The Accountant ” 
newspaper, published by Gee & Co. 


F. A. P.—For single-handed sailing you could get a canoe 
for ten or fifteen pounds secondhand, which would 
answer all your purposes. Put an advertisement in 
“Exchange and Mart,” or some such paper. 


A.L.D.—1. Lacquer for brass is a spirit varnish laid on 
evenly with a camel-hair brush. Dissolve half an 
ounce of shellac in half a pint of alcohol, and colour 
it to your taste with dragon’s blood or gamboge, or 
some’ such substance. At some of the varnish ware- 
houses you can buy the lacquer ready mixed. The 
articles should be cleaned in nitric acid, washed in 
clean water, and dried in sawdust and’ varnished. 
2. Send it to the publisher issuing similar books. 
3. Try A.S. Packard on insects, 

Postan Puorocrarmic Ctvp.—One is just being 
started by Mr. J. Firth, Hartshead, Liversedge, York- 
shire. 


W. J. Hrrencock.—In the pocket-knife competition 
the articles can be varnished or coloured, but the 
prize will go to the best work with the kuife, not 
to the best work with the brush, 


G.H.—Philip of Spain claimed the English crown 
through his descent from Philippa and Catherine, who 
were daugliters of Jolin of Gaunt. Philippa married 
John 1, King of Portugal, Catherine married 
Henry In. of Castile. 


U. F. C.—Dumb-bells cost about twopence a poun 
‘Two pounds each is quite heavy enough for buys of 
any age. If you want weight, try Indian clubs. 


Cie.—You could not. do better than take in “The 
Popular Educator" or the “Universal Instructor,” 
and work through the Latin lessons they contain, 
which are specially designed for eelf-teaching. 


WAVERLEY.—Better have two corncles, one for each 
bos. A double one would be difficult to manage. 


‘TRAVELLER. —Boats without outside ballast cost about 
ten pounds a ton, but we du not encourage amateurs 
in building sea-going craft, It is usually far better to 
employ a professional builder, or buy the vessels 
ready built. 


Ancnx0.—1. Speaking generally,the Norman style died 
out in Stephen's reign, but it’is customary to end 
the period with Richard the First, to run the Early 
English to Edward the First, the Decorated to 
Richard the Second, the Perpendicular to Richard 
the Third, and the Tudor to Henry the Eighth. 2 
Zhe sarllest, example of the Perpendicular style in 

ingland is the south transept of Gloucester, built. bj 
Abbot Wiggemoralabout 1330. e 
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P. H. Kinxwam.—You will 
re to get the Oxford 
University Calendar, and 
then apply to the addresses 
given, Any bookseller will 
send you this. 


Forest Crry.—1. The letters on the early stamps were 
series marks that to a certain extent were precautions 
against fraud, which, being found to be useless, were 
abandoned. '2, An’ English penny of 1787 would 
probably sell for half-a-crown. 3. The stones are 
concretions in shale of no particular importance and 
certainly not of meteoric origin, 4, After the first 
moult. 


ALFANEETA,—1. The fullest genealogical table of the 
English: and Scottish kings that we have met with is 
Dr. William{Graham's, which was published by Oliv. 
& Boyd in 1862, What its price was we know not, 
but we bought it for sixpence secondhand. 2 The 
London Correspondence College is in Red Lion 
Square, and you should write to the secretary there. 


SEIAJIN.—There is no doubt that on the whole horse- 
riding isa better exercise than bicycling, but then 
it is more expensive and it is not always convenient 
in this country, whatever it may be in Japan, 


F. Lraut.—Leland’s “Wood Carving,” published by 
Whittaker & Co, might help you. 


Execraictry.—If you get part 10 of “Indoor Games” 
you will find out all about the Leyden jar and how 
to charge it. The article appeared in our columns 
and we cannot repeat. 


Herewanp.—Why not try thin “endless cartridge” 
which you can’ get from any artist's colourman. 
Any wholesale stationer would supply you with 
paper of the width and thickness. Some of the rolls 
now used for newspapers are six feet high. 


OLD CotNs.—A George 1 half-crown in fair preserva- 
tion is worth from three to six shillings : a George IV 
haif-crown is worth from three to five shillings, and 
so is u William tv half-crown ; but if much rubbed 
they are worth their face value only. 


J. L, Giuuert.—1, Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Singer, 

“or Coventry Machinists, all on Holborn Viaduct. 
2. We will’ send you the two books com 
delivered for a sovercign, and if there is any 
we will post it to you,” 


T. W. B. E.—Write for prospectus to the City of 
London Guilds Institute in Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington. The electrical course there is reported 
to be thorough and_ practical, and the certificate is 
of some value as an introduction to the profession. 


J. Honcsox,—You can get any animal from a monse 
upwards from Cross’s Menagerie in Liverpool, and 
that is much nearer to you than London is. 


T. G. TAYLoR.—Green fire has 77 parts of baric nitrate, 
8 parts of potassic chlorate, 3 parts of charcoal, and 
13 parts of sulphur. Red fire has 2 parts of coal 
dust, 6 parts of gunpowder, 20 parts of sulphur, and 
72 parts of dried nitrate’ of strontium. We have 
given other mixtures at different times. 


W. T. E.—The mean distance of the sun from the 
earth is now given as 92,965,000 miles. The calcula- 
tion was first attempted by Richer and Cassini in 
1672 after an oj ition of Mars. They made it 
87,000,000 miles, Flamsteed made it 81,700,000, Picard 
made it 41,000,000, and Lahire made it,136,000,000, 
In 1716 Halley proposed utilising the’ transits of 
‘Venus for its measurement, and another method is 
by observations on the velocity of light. 


Un Jeune Garcon.—Take it to one of the stamp 
dealers advertising in our wrapper. It is only worth 
a shilling or two, but the longer you keep it the more 
valuable it becomes. 


lete, 
nee 


Vartovs (P. E. B.).—1. You cannot make platinotype 
paper yourself, Send a stamp to the Platinotype Com- 
pany, 29 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London, 
w.c., and they will send you price and full instructions 
for the process, 2. We would prefer a hand camera. 
The “Zoka” is one of the best just now we believe— 

at least at the price of yours (12s. 6d.). If you can 

afford more get Griffiths’ “Guinea” hand “camera. 

We believe good work can be done with the one you 

mention—that is, with the biggest size made. 8, You 

can't make Bromide paper yourself, and, if you could, 
it would not be the least worth your while. 4. You 
can get a gloss on Bromide prints by squeezing them 
while wet on to ferrotype plate, and pulling off 
when dry. You must use smooth-surfaced paper. 

The method has been given several times in the 

articles, which we are glad to hear you appreciate so 

much. 


Exxevricrry (James E, Stott ).—We are glad you are so 
successful with the bells, and hope the telephenes 
will work equally well. 1. If the wire is saspended in 
the air by insulators like the telephone wires, ordi- 
nary wire will do, same as used by telephone com- 
pany. 2 Using the switches, ctc., as given in the 
articles on Telephones, you could ‘easily work bells 
sand telephones with two wires. We would rather 
have two wires than earth-plates, these being rather 
uncertain sometimes. 3. We don't know how many 
renlers this would interest, but we may think of it 
Inter on. 4. Most complimentary ; but you should 
not even have thought of comparing the “B.0.P.” 
with any other paper! The result was only natural. 


Euxcrrrcity (A. K.).—I. Connect them all to the 
same wires; but why not have one large dynamo? 
This can hardly ever be done, we should think. 
2.-Yes; if the number of volts required is the highest 
given by the dynamo in each case. 3. In sucha case 
you ought to arrange for the cut-off current to be 
used up in some other way, by interposing a resis 
tance equivalent to that taken off. Practically, with 
such a small installation, you need not trouble if 
ouly two lamps are cut off at a time. If you have a 
larger installation you must get some book to guide 
you as to arrangement of lamps—for instance, Sir 
‘David Salomons' book on “Electric Light Installa- 
tions,” or Mr. Bottone’s books. 


Exectnicat (“ A Lover of the B.0.P.” ).— To describe the 
apparatus you want would take up all our correspon- 
dence coluins for two or three weeks! If you send 
2hd. to the office of the * English Mechanic,” 332 
Strand, London, w.c., and tell them to send you 
Number 1315 (for June 6, 1890), you will find full 
directions illustrated on p. 317. Also there is an 
account of one in “Electrical Instrument Making for 
ae by Mr. 8, R. Bottone, if you can get hold 
of that. 


FRavcis,—Begin as an office boy in the office of some 
shipbroker and work your way up. 


W. J. Asi.—The ‘sliding rule is for use with a hydro- 
meter. ‘The ecale is a proportional one. and the rule 
is practically a simple calculating machine. 


ELECTRO-PLATING.—The “arms” of the country inns 
refers to the coat of arms that used to be on the 
signboard. The original arms were those of the 
local barons ; the trade signs came afterwards. 


Puotocrarny (H. Wood).—Soak the positives in 
methylated spirits, and, if that does not take off the 
‘vemitshy try turpentine. Take care not toscratch the 

ms. 
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JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Paun Buake, 


Author of “ School and the World,” “ The Two Chums,” “ Sigurd 
the Viking,” etc 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Qr= o’clock was striking as I entered the yard next 
morning; but John was already busy with old Jake, 
and Hannah and Jane had the kitchen window wide 


“Jack dished into the kennel.” 


Price One Penny. 
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open, raking the whole expanse from back 
to front. But I had thought of a way of 
going to the woodhouse without creating 
suspicion. 

Pretending to search for something, I at 
last called through the kitchen window to 
know if the servants had seen my hammer. 

“Seen your hammer? No, that I 
haven't; I s'pose you left it in the 
woodshed last night,” replied Hannah. 

“I daresay I did,” I replied; “I'll go 
and see.” 

Jack was awake and on the watch for 
me, but he remained behind the faggots in 
case anyone should enter. 

“Had a good nigh: ?”’ I asked. 

“ Slept like a top,” he replied ; “ haven't 
had such a night for a month.” 

“Tll manage to get some breakfast for 
you by-and-by,” I said; “but here’s 
something’to go on with.” 

I handed him some biscuits I had taken 
from the sideboard. I beiieved uncle 
would not be angry when he knew of my 
depredations, but I own that I did not 
enjoy secretly opening the canister even 
to allay Jack's appetite. 

“T'm off to-day,” said Jack as he 
munched the biscuits. 

“ Off where ?” 

“Back to Buck’s,” he replied. “I can 
get there withont being seen, and lie 
quiet all day. If Biles comes over I can 
swing across till he’s gone, and go back 
again ; if he doesn’t come I shall haul out 
the hearthrng and make myself comfort- 
able andrisk it. Even if he caught me, I 
don’t think he’d have an easy job to keep 
me.” 

There is no denying that I was not 
sorry to hear Jack's decision; I did not 
like his being on the premises, nor did I 
feel justified in hiding him there without 
uncle’s sanction. Still, it seemed an un- 
necessary risk for him to run to cross to 
Buck's in daylight, so I persuaded him to 
lie where he was til) the evening. I 
would make the woodshed iny workshop 
and spend the diay in some jobs of carpen- 
tering which wanted doing. 

About half-past nine 1 went down to- 
wards the bridge to buy a few nails and a 
pound or two of biscuits. To purchase 
the latter out of my own pocket-money 
did not make my conscience so uneasy as 
taking them out of the canister. As I 
was coming out of the grocer's with my 
bag under my arm I ran across Tim, who 
was evidently full of news. 

“Have you seen the soldiers?” he 
asked excitedly. ‘They’re in at the Blue 
Boar, and they’ve come after a deserter.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Master Tom, and I saw Biles 
with them; and there they are, you can 
see ‘em just coming out. I hope they'll 
catch him.” 

I fled like the wind. Instinctively I 
knew that Biles had told them that the 
deserter was probably being harboured by 
me; and now Jack would be caught like 
a rat in a trap. 

My one idea was to get Jack out of the 
woodshed, the first place that would be 
searched, andsearched thoroughly, because 
it offered such facilities for concealment. 
If only I could get him into the orchard 
he inight climb over the hedge and into 
the lane ; though now that the whole place 
knew there was a deserter to be caught, it 

onld be many chances to one against 

ial escape. 
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Luck was against me. John was in the 
kitchen garden just beyond the door open- 
ing into the yard; it was impossible for 
Jack to escape that way. I dared not 
take him into the house, as I was under 
the impression that the house would be 
searched. I was in an agony of despair: 
I glanced down the road, the soldiers were 
not twenty yard: off. 

I das!-ed into the woodhouse. 

“The: "ve come, Jack!’ I cried. 

He was up and out in an instant: gave 


one glance through the half-open door . 


into the garden, saw John unintentionally 
blocking the way, and looked rcund in 
desperation. I heard uncle coming down 
the passage of the house calling for John. 
Nep saw Jack and sprang out to welcome 
him, with barking and caresses, rearing 
against his chain till it almost broke. 

Then Jack turned to me and I saw the 
gleam of hope in his eye. 

“Cut!’? he cried to me,as he dashed 
Nep aside and crawled into the big 
kennel. 

I didn't wait to see what happened: I 
was quite sure that my presence was not 
needed. As John entered the yard in 
answer to my uncle’s call I slipped unseen 
through the door leading to the kitchen 
garden. There I was safe: I could play 
hide-and-seek with the soldiers for an 
hour without risk, for our garden, kitchen 
garden, and orchard all joined, and I knew 
every bush. And, after all, they were 
not in search of me, though I was pretty 
sure that they would have liked to have 
me handy to ask questions. 

What happened during my enforced 
absence I heard afterwards from Jack, 
who was in a position to hear all that 
went on. What Jack told me was supple- 
mented by John, Hannah, and Jane, who 
were all interested spectators of the 
scene. 

It seems that uncle must have entered 
the yard just as I left it. 

“T shall want the gig in half an hour, 
John,” he said 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What on earth's the matter with the 
dog?” asked uncle. 

Nep had had several shocks of astonish- 
ment recently, notably one when I left 
him without a roof to his kennel; but no 
doubt he had never been quite so upset 
eg, when Jack dispossessed him of his 
home. Jack! of all people in the 
world. Jack! his old friend. No wonder 
Nep’s nerves were excited. 

Before John could reply, there was a 
diversion which astonished uncle and 
John in their turn. A sergeant and file 
of soldiers appeared at the yard door, 
followed by a small crowd of idlers and 
boys. 

“Hullo! what’s this?" cried uncle 
sharply as the sergeant entered the yard. 

The sergeant saluted. ‘ Beg pardon, 
sir, are you Dr. Durrant?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“We've had information, sir, that 
there's a deserter on the premises, and, if 
you've no objection, I should like to make 
an inspection.” 

“Shut the door, John,” cried uncle. 
“Keep everybody but the soldiers out- 
side.” 

John promptly obeyed, leaving the 
disappointed crowd on the road. 

“ Now, what is all this about?’ said 
uncle to the sergeant. 


“A man deserted from our regiment 
a few days ago, sir, and we've heard that 
most likely he’s hiding here.’ 

“Nonsense! Why should he come 
here?” 

“ Because he’s a great friend of your 
nephew's, sir.”’ 

‘The man was very respectful in his 
bearing, but he did not impress uncle 
favourably. This was not to be wondered 
at; he was Sergeant Beddoes, a toady to 
his superiors, a bully to his inferiors. 
Jack trembled in the kennel at the mere 
sound of his voice. 

“You mean Jack May ?" 

“Yes, sir; he’s deserted.” 

“T’m very sorry to hear it,” said 
uncle. “But you're quite mistaken, 
I fancy, about his having come here; I 
should think it’s the last place he would 
be likely to come to if he did not mean 
to get recaptured.” 

“Would you mind our looking round 
the place a bit, sir?” 

“You can search the outhouses and 
gardens if you like,” replied uncle, “ but 
I can’t have you in the house ; you must 
take my word for it he isn’t there. Ask 
the servants, if iy word is not enough.” 

“Of course, sir, if you don’t want me 
to go into the house, that’s enough; I 
haven’t got no warrant." 

“Then do what you want to, and be 
quick about it.” 

Uncle turned on his heel and went 
towards the house. Directly he ceased 
speaking to the sergeant, Nep. who had 
been quiet enough up to that moment, 
sprang in a fury towards the nearest 
soldier, who leaped back just in time. 

‘Then Nep barked himself black in the 
face, so to speak; the sight of the redcoats 
seemed to send him into an ungovernable 
rage now that uncle was gone. 

He reared against his chain till he 
almost choked himself, and there was 
no soldier but gave him a wide berth. 

“That’s a nice dog o' yourn,” said 
one of the men to John, who was hauling 
out the gig. 

“He's got very good teeth,’ replied 
John with a grunt; “like to try ’em?" 

“No, thank’ee,” said the man with a 


in. 

The soldiers made a rapid but ex- 
haustive search of the coach - house, 
stables, harness-room, and outhouses, but 
no success rewarded their efforts. Uncle 
came out as they finished their search, 
and harshly told Nep to go to his kennel. 

Nep hesitated and then obeyed. 
Scmehow he inanaged to squeeze into it 
and turn round ; planting himself in his 
favourite attitude, half in and half out, 
his head resting on his paws. Whenever 
a soldier came near, he gave a growl 
which was far from inviting. 

“If you want to look through the 
gardens, look sharp,” said uncle ; “I want 
to be off, and I should like to see you off 
the premises first.” 

“IT should like to have a glance at the 
gardens if it’s all the same to you, sir,” 
replied Beddoes. 

Now came my turn; but I was as safe 
as if I'd been ten miles away. I slipped 
into the conservatory and watched the 
search from there; if they approached I 
could go through the house and either out 
by the front door or back to the garden by 
the side passage. 

“ Might I ask, sir,” said Beddoes to my 


uncle, “ if young Mister Durrant is about ? 
Perhaps he could tell us something about 
May.” (It was uncle who told me this 
later.) 

“I don’t know where he is,” replied 
uncle, “and I don’t suppose he could tell 
you anything if he were here. Now don't 
lose time, and don’t damage my vege- 
tables.” 

The men walked rather helplessly up 
and down the path, Beddoes being the 
only one who seemed to have much 
energy. 

Uncle walked after them. He touched 
the last of the file on the shoulder and 
showed him half a crown. 

“What made young May desert?” he 
asked in a low voice. 

The man looked at the sergeant as if 
fearful of being overheard. Then he 
whispered a few words to uncle, and 
hastened to join the others. 

In ten minutes the search was over: 
Beddoes was clearly disappointed. He 
made the round of the place, but in a 
hopeless way; it was easy to see that if 
Jack had been hidden in the garden he 
would have had plenty of time to escape. 
It was in the outhouses that Beddoes 
expected he would be found; that was 
the sergeant’s hope, as he frankly stated. 

Uncle did not even reply to the ser- 
geant’s thanks and salute: he only pointed 
to the door. When the men had departed 
he called the servants and told them on 
no account whatever to let the soldiers 
come into the house or premises, and to be 
sure to keep the door of the yard and all 
other doors locked all day till his return. 

I heard him give the orders, and when 
he and John had driven away I crept to 
the dining-room and had ten minutes in 
the arm-chair. The excitement and 
relief had been too much for me, and I'm 
not sure that I did not faint. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AS soon as I was wyself again I remem- 
bered the exceedingly uncomfortable 
position in which I had left Jack—curled 
up at the back of Nep’s kennel. Iran to 
the yard and, finding that Jane and 
Hannah were both about the house some- 
where, I called to Jack to come out. 

He gave Nep a push which made him 
remove his obstructing body, and crawled 
out. 

“T shall never stand straight again,” 
he said; “ I’m cramped all over.” 

“Come along to the woodhonse,” T 
urged ; “ some one may get sight of you.” 

“T can’t walk, my right leg’s asleep ; 
but I can hop.” 

When we were comfortably ensconced 
behind the faggots, Jack stretched himself 
out at full length. 

“ Ouf! that’s a relief!’ he exclaimed. 
“I wouldn't go through that twenty 
minutes again for a trifle!” 

“Tm afraid it was rather a tight fit,” I 
said. 

“Yes, luckily, or those beggars would 
have thought of searching the kennel ; but 
it never occurred to them there could be 
room for Nep's hindquarters and for me 
too. Well, that little danger's over for 
the present ; I hope by now that Biles is 
beginning to believe I've left the 
neighbourhood.” 

“T'm going to tell uncle about you so 
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soon as I get a chance,” I caid. “I don't 
believe he’ll be angry.” 

“ Wait till I’m on Buck’s again,” said 
Jack ; “ there’s no hurry.” 

“Very well. By the bye, [ must give 
you extra food to-night, for I’m off to 
Middlestead to-morrow with my uncle to 
see Uncle Ralph.” 

“For long?” 

“Oh no, we shall come back some time 
in the evening.” 

“Tsay, Tom, do you think you could 
manage to find out some time to-day if 
Beddoes and those chaps have gone back 
to Torchester ? I should be a little easier 
in my mind.” 

“ Of course I will,” I replied. 

“Tf they have, | think I shall leave this 
part of the country in a day or so. I can't 
go to Sandport—that’s too near; but if 
you could rig me out in a fresh shirt and 
trousers, and lend me half a sovereign, I 
could get up to London somehow, and 
there I should be safe: I could go to sea. 
You may be quite sure I should pay you 
back with interest the moment I could, 
and ’pon my word I wouldn’t ask you for 
any money if it weren't that I can rid 
you of me the sooner if I have it.”” 

“T've only four shillings in the world 
just now,” I replied; “but IN get some 
money from Aunt Laura to-morrow, and 
perhaps Uncle Ralph will spring half a 
sovereign: he does sometimes. Then 
you shall have the lot and welcome.” 

It was easy to find out in the town 
that the soldiers had started to march 
back to Crompton very soon after leaving 
our house. I heard, too, that there hed 
been high words between the sergeant. 
and Biles, Beddoes telling Biles that he 
was a fool to drag him all this way on a 
wild-goose chase. Unfortunately the two 
scamps did not come to blows; it would 
have served them both right if they had 
laid each other up for a week or two. 

Uncle came home to dinner. I began 
to fear questions, and not without reason. 

“Where were you all the morning, 
Tom?” he esked. “I thought you were 
in the yard, and then you disappeared as 
if by magic when the soldiers came.” 

“Twas in the orchard most of the time, 
uncle.” 

“You've heard all about the visit of 
those fellows, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh yes, uncle.” 


“So your friend Jack May has 
deserted.” 


“ Yes, uncle.” 

My uncle looked sharply at me: I 
suppose I was answering too readily and 
indifferently. 

“Did you see the soldiers this morn- 
ing?" he demanded severely. 

“Yes, I did,” I replied. 

“Why did you run away when they 
came then?” 

I was silent. 

“Did you know Jack was a deserter ? 
demanded my uncle. 

Unwilling as I was to make my con- 
fession before Jack was off the premises, 
I did not see how I could further post- 
pone it. I resolved to throw myself on 
uncle’s mercy. 

“Yes, I did know it,” I replied. 

“Then Biles was right in thinking that 
you knew where Jack was ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where was he when the soldiers 
cane ?”’ 
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“Tn Nep’s kennel, uncle.” 

“ What?” 

“Yes, uncle. He was in the woodshed, 
but I thought they'd search that, so he got 
into the kennel.” 

I could see uncle was trying to be angry 
and succeeding very badly, as he was on 
the point of bursting into laughter. 

“They treated him very badly,” I con- 
tinued, hoping to make an impression : 
“ he was obliged to run away.” 

“Yes, I know something of how he 
was treated,” said uncle gravely, “and I 
can't say that I very greatly blame him 
for deserting. However, that’s very 
different from helping him after he has 
deserted : that's a crime, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, uncle. But I had to 
help Jack all the same.” 

“Look here, my boy, this is no laughing 
matter, you know. Jack mustn't be found 
on my premises. I wish him well, and 
shan’t be sorry to hear he’s escaped, but 
he must find some other refuge than my 
yard.” 

“ He’s going away to-night,” I said. 

“ Better if he could go this afte:noon, 
but I won't press that,” said uncle. 

“ And, uncle, I'm afraid I’ve been let- 
ting him have biscuits and things; you 
see he hadn't any food and ""—— 

“Bother the boy!” interrupted uncle ;: 
“haven't you the sense to sec that the 
Jess I know about this miserable business 
the better? Don't tell me anything more 
about it, and keep your mouth shut in the 
town, or you may find yourself in very 
serious trouble.” 

“Very well, uncle,” I humbly replicd. 

T was delighted that my confession was. 
over, and hastened to let Jack know that 
I had spoken to uncle, and that he had 
not considered it his painful duty to give 
up the deserter. 

“He doesn’t say much,’ I continued ; 
“but I know he isn't very hard on you,. 
and if he could find some way of helping 
you, I’m sure he would. But you sec a 
doctor mustn't get into trouble with the 
authorities.” 

“ Of course not : I’m sorry I ever came 
here,” said Jack ; “it’s a poor return for 
all his kindness to me. Never mind; I 
hope I shall be able to pay him back some 
day.” 

Jack must have had a slow time in the 
woodshed all day; but that was a minor 
evil compared with his .icrning’s ex- 
periences. At half-past nine I slipped 
into the shed, for it was dark enough now 
for his departure. 

“Time you were off, Jack,” I whis-- 
pered. 

“I should think it was!” he replied ; 
“it's been dark in here for the last three- 
hours. I began to think that yeu were: 
never coming.” 

“Don't let’s lose time now, then: I 
must be back as soon as I can.” 

“ Are you coming?’ asked Jack. 

“Yes, if you don't mind ; ‘twill be as 
well to have one to watch: who knows 
what that villain Biles may be up to?” 

Jack made no objection except on the 
score of the trouble to me; but I liked a 
late ramble, and Jane had promised to 
let me in if I were very late. 

We were cautious, but there was small 
need to be—no one took the slightest 
notice of us. At my suggestion Jack 
retired behind a hedge when we ap- 
proached the Duke of Wellington. whilst 
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I advanced to the window to sec if Biles 
was indulging in the convivial glass, 
in accordance with his too frequent 
custoio. 

Yes, there he was. his face turned 
towards the window—and an unpleasant 
face it was. . There was no conviviality in 
it this evening; the events of the last day 
or two were not calculated to make him 
particularly cheerful. 

We felt more at our case when we knew 
that our arch-enemy was not in pursuit 
of us for this evening at all events. We 
took the nearest way to the old oak, where 
we had a complicnted task in getting the 
rope disentangled from the Lranches 
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above. Then Jack swung himself across 
in the darkness—a feat requiring some 
nerve. for there was only sutticient light 
for us to see that the island was there. 

* Good-night,” he cried in a low voice. 
* You'll let me hear if there's any news, 
won't you?” 

“Of course you won't go away till I've 
seen you again. will you?” 

“No,” he replied; “I shall listen for 
your whistle night and day.” 

As I ran back towards home I passed 
the Duke of Wellington again. Biles 
was coming out of the door as I passed, 
but he did not see me. Curiosity made 
me watch him. I wondered if by any’ 

(To be continued.) 
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chance he was still suspicious about the 
island, and about to visit it. It would be 
satisfactory to know that he was peace-’ 
fully at home instead of playing the spy 
on Jack, so I followed him. 

But I was not fated to have.any. ad- 
venture that night. Biles strode gloomily 
to the cottage, and I heard him slam and 
bolt the door after him. ; 

“Jack can sleep in’peace to-night at 
any rate,” I said to myself. “ I mustn't 
forget to borrow some money of Aunt 
Laura to-morrow. It’s hard lines, though. 
that I’m doing all Ican to send my best 
chum where I shall most likely never seé 
him again.” 


S—S— = 


ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de (orte," “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


‘E are off on a Chinese railway, single 
line, the train drawn by a Chinese 
engine, driven by a Chinese driver. Let 


CHAPTER XVII. 
the chief functionaries of the company in 
the person of Faruskiar. 

After all, if an accident should happen 


“Bair will be rising in Pekin.” 


ns hope we shall not be telescoped on the 
~oad, for among the passengers is one of 


it will break the monotony of the journey, 
and furnish me with an episode. I am 


forced to admit that up to the present my 
reonages have not behaved as I expected. 

‘he drama does not run well, the action 
languishes. We want something start- 
ling to bring all the actors on. . 

Ephrinell and Miss Bluett are all the time 
absorbed in their commercial téte-d-téte. 
Pan-Chao and the doctor amused me for 
atime, but they are not equal to it now. 
Kinko—Kinko himself—on whom I had 
built such hopes, has passed the frontier 
without difficulty ; he will reach Pekin, he 
will marry Zinca Klork. Decidedly there 
is a want of excitement. I cannot get 
anything out of the corpse of Yen Lou! 
and the readers of the ‘“ Twentieth 
Century” looked to me for something 
sensational and thrilling! 

Must I have recourse to the German 
baron? No; he is merely ridiculous, 
and he has no interest for ne. 

Ireturn to my idea; I want a hero, 
and up to the present no hero has appeared 
near the stage. 

Evidently the moment has come to 
enter into more intimate relations with 
Faruskiar. Perhaps he will not now be 
so close in his incognito. We are under 
his orders, so to say. He is the mayor 
of our rolling town, anda mayor owes 
something to those he governs. Besides, 
in the event of Kinko’s ruse being dis- 
covered, I may as well secure the 
protection of this high functionary. 

Our train runs at only moderate speed 
since we left Kachgar. On the opposite 
horizon we can see the high lands of the 
Pamir ; to the south-west rises the Bolor. 
the Kachgarian belt from which points 
the summit of Tagharma lost among the 
clouds. : 

I do not know how to spend ny time. 
Major Noltitz has never visited tho 
territories crossed by the Grand Trans- 
asiatic, and I am deprived of the pleasure 
of taking notes from his dictation. Dr. 
Tio-King does not lift his nose from his 
Cornaro, and Pan-Chao reminds me more 
of Paris and France than of Pekin and 
China ; besides, when he came to Europe 
he caine by Suez, and he knows no more 
of Oriental Turkestan than he does of 
Kamtschatka. All the same, we talk 


He is a pleasant companion, but a little 
less amiability and a little more originality 
would suit me better. 

I am reduced to strolling from one car 
to another, lounging on the platforms, 
interrogating the horizon, which obsti- 
nately refuses to reply, listening on all 
sides. 

Ephrinell and Miss Bluett are talking 
away with unusual animation, and I 
catch the end of the dialogue. 

“T am afraid,” said she, “that hair 
will be rising in Pekin ” 

“ And I,” said he, “that teeth will be 
down. Ah! If a good war would only 
break out in which the Russians would 
give the Chinamen a smack on the jaw.” 

There now! Smack them on the jaw, 
in order that Strong, Bulbul & Co. of 
New York might have a chance of doing 
a brisk trade! 

Really I do not know what to do, and 
we have a week’s journey before us. The 
Great Trunk from New York to San 
Francisco has more life in it! At least, 
the Redskins do sometimes attack the 
trains, and the chance of a scalping on the 
road cannot but add to the charm of the 
voyage ! 

But what is that I hear being recited 
or rather intoned at the end of our com- 
partment ? 

“There is no man, whoever he may be, 
who cannot prevent himself from eating 
too much, and avoid the evils due to re- 
pletion. On those who are intrusted with 

~ the direction of public affairs this is more 
incumbent than on others ’”—— 

It is Dr. Tio-King reading Cornaro 
aloud, in order that he may remember his 
principles better. 

During this afternoon, I find by the 
guide-book that we shall cross the 
Yamanyar over a wooden bridge. ‘This 
stream descends from the mountains to 
the west, which are at least twenty-five 
thousand feet high, and its rapidity is 
increased by the melting of the snows. 
Sometimes the train runs through thick 
jungles, amid which Popof assures me 
tigers are numerous. Numerous they may 
be, but I have not seen one. And yet in 
default of Redskins we might get some 
excitement out of tigerskins. What a 
heading for a newspaper, and what a 
stroke of luck for ajournalist !_“ TERRIBLE 
CarastropHE. A GRAND TRANSASIATIC 
Express ATTACKED, BY TiGERS. Furry 
Vicrms. A Boy Devourepd BEFORE His 
Mortuer’s Eyes”—the whole thickly 
leaded and appropriately displayed. 

Well, no! The Turkoman felide did 
not give me even that satisfaction! 
And I treat them—as I treat any other 
harmless cats. 

The two principal stations have been 
‘Yanghi-Hissar, where the train stops ten 
minutes, and Kizil, where it stops a 
quarter of an hour. Several _blast- 
furnaces are at work here, the soil being 
ferruginous, as is shown by the word 
“ Kizil,” which means red. 

The country is fertile and well culti- 
vated, growing wheat, maize, rice, barley, 
and flax, in its eastern districts. Every- 
where are great masses of trees—willows, 
mulberries, poplars. As far as the eye 
ean reach are fields under culture, 
irrigated by numerous canals, also green 
fields in which are flocks of sheep; a 
country half Normandy, half Provence, 
were it not for the mountains of Pamir 
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on the horizon. But this portion of 
Kachgaria was terribly ravaged by war 
when its people were struggling for in- 
dependence. The land flowed with blood, 
and along by the railway the ground is 
dotted with tumuli beneath which are 
buried the victims of their patriotism. 
But I did not come to Central Asia to 
travel as if I were in France! Novelty! 
Novelty! The unforeseen! The appal- 
ling! 

It was without the shadow of an 
accident, and after a particularly fine 
run, that we entered Yarkand station at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

If Yarkand is not the administrative 
capital of Eastern Turkestan, it is cer- 
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not forbidden to appear in the streets, 
which are bordered by simple mud ‘huts, 
as they were at the time of the 
“dadkwahs,” or governors of the pro- 
vince. They can give themselves the 
pleasure of seeing and being seen, and 
this pleasure is shared in by the faranzis 
—as they call foreigners, no matter to 
what nation they may belong. They are 
very pretty, these Asiatics, with their long 
tresses, their transversely striped bodices, 
their skirts of bright colours, relieved by 
Chinese designs in Kothan silk, their 
high-heeled embroidered boots, their 


turbans of coquettish pattern, beneath 
which appear their black hair and their 
eyebrows united by a bar. 


Across the Karakash. 


tainly the most important commercial 
city of the province. 

“ Again two towns together,” said I to 
Major Noltitz. “That I have from 
Popof.” 

“But this time,” said the major, “it 
was not the Russians who built the new 
one.” 

“ New or old,” Iadded, “I am afraid 
it is like the others we have seen—a wall 
of earth, a few dozen gateways cut in the 
wall, neither monuments nor buildings of 
note, and the eternal bazaars of the East.” 

I was not mistaken, and it did not take 
four hours to visit both Yarkands, the 
newer of which is called Yanji-Shahr. 

Fortunately, the Yarkand women are 


A few Chinese passengers alighted at 
Yarkand, and gave place to others exactly 
like them—among others a score of 
coolies—and we started again at eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

During the night we ran the three 
hundred and fifty kilometres which 
separate Yarkand from Kothan. 

‘A visit I paid to the front van showed 
me that the box was still in the sume 

lace. A certain snoring proved that 
Kinko was inside as usual, and sleeping 
peacefully. I did not care to wake him, 
and I left him to dream of his adorable 
Roumanian. 

In the morning Popof told me that the 
train, which was now travelling about as 
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fast as an omnibus, had passed Kargalik, 
the junction for the Kilian and Tong 
branches. The night had been cold, for 
we are still at an altitude of two hundred 
metres. Leaving Guma station, the line 
runs due cast and west, following the 
thirty-seventh parallel, the same which 
traverses in Europe Seville, Syracuse, and 
Athens. 

We sighted only one stream of impor- 
tance, the Karakash, on which appeared a 
few drifting rafts, and files of horses and 
asses at the fords between the pebbly 
banks. ‘The railroad crosses it about a 
hundred kilometres from Khotan, where 
we arrived at eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

‘I'wo hours to stop, and as the town 
may give me a foretaste of the cities of 
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China, I resolve to take a run through 
it. 

It seems to be a Turkoman town built 
by the Chinese, or perhaps a Chinese 
town built by Turkomans. Monuments 
and inhabitants betray their double 
origin. The mosques look like pagodas, 
the pagodas look like mosques. 

As we were about to board the car 
again, I saw Popof running towards ine, 
shouting,— 

“ Monsieur Bombarnac! 

“ What is the matter, Popof?” 

“A telegraph messenger asked me if 
there was anyone belonging to the 
‘Twentieth Century’ in the train.” 

“A telegraph messenger ? ” 

“Yes, and on ny replying in the aflir- 
mative, he gave me this telegram for you.” 


I seize the telegram, which has been 
waiting for me for some days. Is it a 
reply to my wire sent from Merv, relative 
to the mandarin Yen Lou ? 

I open it. LIread it. And it falls from 
my hand. 

This is what it said :— 

“ Claudius Bombarnac, 
“ Correspondent, 
“Twentieth Century. 
“ Khotan, Chinese Turkestan. 

It is not the corpse of a mandarin that 
the train is taking to Pekin, but the 
Imperial treasure, value fifteen millions, 
sent from Persia to China, as announced 
in the Paris newspapers eight days ago. 
Endeavour to be better informed for the 
future.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY 


M\ur. garrison of Battery Wagner—it is 

well to note that the Southerners 
always called it a “battery,” and the 
Northcrners a “ fort ”—had about all they 
could attend to for some forty-eight hours 
after the fight in caring for the wounded 
and burying the dead of their opponents. 
Comparatively few casualties had taken 
place in the ranks of the defenders them- 
selves. Very little ceremony was observed 
in the burial. Deep trenches were dugin 
the san:l, and the men buried on the 
field. 

The burying party reported that the 
body of Colonel Shaw, of the 54th 
Coloured Regiment, had been found 
among the dead in front of the fort, and 
inguiry was made as to its disposal. 
Ordinarily, the remains of any ofticer, 
especially of such rank, would be given up 
to his friends; but the feeling was too 
strong to vlmit of these courtesies, which 
dy so nich to smooth out the rugged 
brow even of civil war. 

The commander of the fort had scant 
reverence for the leader of negro troops, 
and he brusquely ordered that Colonel 
Shaw should “ be buried with his niggers.” 
And on the spot where he fell, surrounded 
by those who with him yielded up their 
lives for tho freedom of their race, the 
gallunt young officer sleeps till the re- 
surrection morn.® 

The fecling that prompted this brutal 
reply on the part of the Confederate 
commander boded no good to the survi- 
vors who were prisoners. Many of the 
ofticers of the Southern service were in 
tavour of carrying the Act of the Southern 
Congress into effect; but their ideas were 
at last overruled, and wiser counsels 


* Wien the fort came into possession of the Federals, 
it was proposed to exhume the boy of Colonel Shaw, 
and convey it North for interment. ‘The father of the 
ny fellow refused to allow it to be done, He 
3 baried in just the proper 
with his niggers.” The brutal phrase of the 
thus became the young hero's 
In the present year (1893) the 


ep nnd eulogy. 
city of Boston will delicatea monument to the memory 
of the Colonel of the “ brave Black Regiment.” 


KIN AGAINST KIN. 


By Georce B. Pesry, 


Author of “On Board the Boadicea,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN A SOUTHERN PRISON. 


prevailed. There was too much danger 
of stern reprisals to make it altogether 
safe or pleasant to undertake such a 
scheme of revenge against those whom 
they declared to be “ nigger-stealers of the 
worst type."’ A large number of Confede- 
rate officers of high rank were held by 
the Federals, and there would have been 
enacted some barbarous scenes had the 
proposals to shoot been carried out. 

There were other influences scarcely 
less potent in determining the safety of 
Ben and the other white officers. Reoent 
events had much diminished the value 
of the garrison’s splendid defence and 
victory. 

Almost simultaneously with its occur- 
rence came the news that Vicksburg had 
fallen, after a long siege by the victorious 
Grant, and that the consequent control of 
the Mississippi river had “cut the Confede- 
racy in two.’ General Lee, too, had met 
with a decisive repulse or defeat at Gettys- 
burg, and only the same lack of decision 
on the part of the Federal commander 
which was shown by his predecessor at 
Antietam prevented the Union general 
from making the retreat a total rout. 

These great events had much to do with 
sobering the exultation of the defenders 
of Charleston, and in determining the 
fate of Captain Burnett, though he was 
but an insignificant factor in their occur- 
rence. 

Scant courtesy was shown him. To Ben 
this was not unexpected, however uncom- 
fortable after he had scarcely recovered 
from his wounds. He was young and 
enthusiastic, but he had clearly understood 
the cost of the undertaking before he had 
accepted the commission. He had no 
over-mastering desire to be a martyr, but 
he had, as Grandfather Burnett declared. 
put his hand to the plough, and was not 
the one to look back. either for hardship 
or the prospect of death. 

It made his confinement less irksome 
than it might have been that among his 
companions were his own “ niggers,” and 
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that Sergeant Winn and the faithful 
Belisarius were among the number. 

The namesake of the redoubtable Roman 
general was rather downcast over the 
prospect. He had lost all the exuberance 
of spirit and cheerfulness that had made 
him a model soldier, but the cause of his 
change of demeanour was the trouble he 
had brought on Mars Roland, rather than 
on himself. 

No one had given Belisarius credit for 
such depth of feeling as was expressed in 
this connection. He looked upon himself 
as the direct cause of Mars Roland's 
troubles, and bitterly referred to the 
almost forgotten incident of the almost 
fatal boating excursion. 

“Never you mind that,” said Tom 
Winn promptly ; “ Master Roland, as you 
call him, would rather be here to-day than 
with his father; you may be certain of 
that.” 

“Tain’t right,” returned Belisarius 
gloomily, and rather inconsistently too, 
“that Mars Roland should have ter 
*sociate with way-low niggers like us.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said the sergeant 
sharply. “Iam a freeman.” 

“Yes, yous,” returned the ungramma- 
tical and unabashed Belisarius. ‘ Mighty 
free you is, heah in dis calaboose, with 
der chances ob being sold at auction, and 
going back to some plantation.” 

“They'll never do it,” said the sergeant 
quickly. 

“Don't you believe it,” returned Beli- 
sarius. “If dey shoots der officers, what 
will dey do to us niggers—especially we 
‘uns who runned away?” 

“ Well, they are not going to shoot the 
officers,”’ said Ben Burnett, who had just 
been reading a Charleston paper in a 
corner of the big guard-room which 
happened to be the best lighted. ‘ The 
Mercury says they have decided not to 
do it, because it would be repugnant to 
the ideas of Southern chivalry to shoot 
even the contemptible Abolitionists in 
cold blood; though I strongly suspect 


that it would be much more repugnant to 
the ideas of Southern chivalry to learn 
thai some of their own officers had been 
shot in retaliation.” 

“ Taliation ?” repeated Bel. ‘“ What's 
dat ?”” 

“Tit for tat,” said Winn shortly. 

Belisarius looked as wise as he was 
before. 

“That means,” said Burnett, “that if 
the Southerners shoot a white officer, the 
Northern people will shoot one of the 
officers that they have taken prisoners, 
and that they will keep up the shooting as 
long as these people like to have it goon.” 

“What good will dat do?” asked 
Belisarius. 

Ben laughed, while Tom muttered that 
Belisarius was & bigger fool than ever. 

“Belisarius is right, after all,” said 
Ben. “ Wiser men than you or I have 
asked the same question, and had as 
unsatisfactory answers. A king once 
ordered an ambassador on a peculiarly 
dangerous mission. The envoy replied 
that the monarch to whom he was to be 
sent had threatened to behead him. ‘Fear 
not,’ said the king; ‘if he cuts off your 
head, the heads of ten of his subjects in 
my power shall fall.’ The king was 
surprised that this didn’t seem to comfort 
the ambassador much, and asked him the 
reason why. ‘I was thinking,’ said the 
minister, ‘that perhaps not one o. their 
heads might fit my shoulders.’ ” 

“Dat’s it, zackly,” said Belisarius, who 
had rapidly recovered his old cheerfulness 
now that the danger to his young master 
was more remote. ‘“Taliation don't 
count worth a cent; I'd rather have a 
crowbar.” 

“Why don’t you ask for the moon?” 
asked Tom Winn. 

“Cos I don’t want it,” replied the 
literal Belisarius. “I want der darkest 
night yo’ eber seed, and dis calaboose 
and dis nigger wouldn’ be long togedder. 
Dar's only two bricks between us and der 
street.” 

“How do you know that?" asked 
Tom. 

“Cos I neber learned to read and 
write,” returned the illogical Belisarius ; 
“and darfo’ neber t’ought dat I knowed 
it all. Clar ter goodness, youse fellers 
dat learn ter read and write forget how ter 
see and hear. Der hole w'ar der bar is 
has stone eround it, but der stone is 
thicker dan der wall. Now I cuts der 
bar out, and make a hole in der wall 
down neah der flooah, in about two 
minutes, and wese in der street.” 

“In these clothes? ” said Ben eagerly. 

“We'll get der clothes all right, if we 
get ter der street,” said Belisarius, “ and 
der ain't men enough to stop us; der 
way is cl'ar enough. Der patrol ain't 
half big ernuf to watch der street, else 
adler niggers couldn’ come up to der cala- 
boose and make deirselfs so friendly 
after dark. Listen!" Bel sang: 


“We're tenting to-night on the old camp ground; 
Give us a song to cheer 
Our weary hearts, a song of home 
And friends we love #0 dear. 


Chorus. 
“Many are the hearts that are weary to-night, 
Wishing for the war to cease; 
Many are the hearts looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace. 
Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground.” 
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Belisarius sang the chorus twice. He 
had all the native melody of his race, and 
there were others outside who, it became 
apparent, were attracted. Scarcely had 
the last notes of Belisarius’s voice died 
away, than it was repeated slowly, as if 
the singers doubted their ability to catch 
the words : 


“Many are the hearts looking for the right, 
To sce the dawn of peace. 
Teuting to-night, tenting to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground.” 


“What do yo’ t'ink ob dat?” said 
Belisarius. ‘ Dat’s a good darkey’s voice. 
Now let’s see if he knows ‘nuf ter go in 
when it rains. Listen ter my own song 
dis time : 

“We've all a-looking out ter ace der way home; 

We want ter find our way.” 


Belisarius paused for awhile, and then 
repeated his “own song.” There was 
another pause, and then a single voice 
replied : 

“They look Uxe warriors going forth ter fight ; 

‘They look like men of war !” 


“Keep up with the chorus,” said Beli- 
sarius, who was now getting excited, 
addressing Ben and Tom; “ while I sings 
again.” He mounted on the stone bench 
under the narrow opening, and his voice 
was lower bet more penetrating: 


“In the darkness of the night came the word— 
Let the people hear the angel's horn ! 
Bring the robes for the feast when the moon {s gone ; 
Bring the robes for the feast, that all may be right, 
Let my people hear the angel’s horn!” 


Again the voice responded : 


“We know that the robes the redeemed must wear 
Is a-ready for the warriors that fight ; 
In the darkness of the night comes the sound of joy, 
There's robes for the warriors that fight !” 


Meanwhile the chorus was sung luatily ; 
and Belisarius hissed through the opening, 
his head barely reaching the slope : “ Two 
coloured gemblum and an orficer.”” 

The reply was evidently satisfactory, for 
Belisarius leaped down from the ledge and 
joined his companions in the chorus: 


“Many are the hearts looking for the right, 
To sce the dawn of peace. 
Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground.” 


The door of the guard-room opened, and 
a light from the lantern of the sergeant of 
the guard flashed in upon them. Behind 
him was a crowd of the prison guard and 
others, who had been attracted by the 
singing. 

«You 'uns seem very merry tc-night,” 
said the sergeant grutily, but not unkindly. 
“Oh, it’s all right,” he added, as Ben 
interposed a remark. “ Keep it up; keep 
up your spirits, if you know how; but I 
“low the singing’s pow’ ful nice, too. ’S’long 
as it don’t hurt nobody, why not sing? So 
keep it up for half an hour longer, if you 
like, before the commander gets around; 
maybe General Winn wouldn't like it.” 

“Who?” said Ben. “Who did you 
say the commander was ?”’ 

“General Robert Winn, of South Caro- 
lina,” answered the sergeant. “Do you 
know him?” 

“Met him before,” said Ben; “ but I 
don't think he'll like me the better for 
that.” 
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“ He don’ like you any too well, now,’ 
said the Confederate sergeant. ‘“ He says 
all youse fellers ought to be shot off hand.” 

“ Very kind of him,” said Tom Winn. 

“Keep out of this talk, nig,” said the 
sergeant contemptuously; “wait till 
you're spoken to.” 

Tom Winn looked as if he wanted to 
fight the sergeant just then, but he con- 
trolled himself. 

“ As I was going to say when that nig- 
ger put in his oar,” continued the sergeant, 
“General Winn ain’t no friend of yourn. 
He said he’d shoot all fellows like you, 
even if they was his own son. Now, that's 
pow’ful cheap talk of him, seeing as he 
ain't got no chick belonging to un. Now, 
if he was like me, and had six of ’em, he 
wouldn't feel like shooting of em very 

“He won't do it,’ said Belisarius, un- 
mindful of the rebuff Tom had received. 

“See here, Mister Captain, why don’t 
you keep your niggers in better order? 
They’re mighty free dropping in on the 
talk of white men.” 

“And why not ?’’ said Ben. “ They are 
free men, like yourself.” 

“They are ?” cried the Southerner, with 
anoath. ‘They are, are they? Reckon 
you don't know enough to be civil even 
when a feller’s doing you a good turn.” 

The indignant sergeant turned away, 
and left them to total darkness, after an 
injunction to stop their “ caterwauling,” 
which was inconsistent, to say the least. 

No sooner had he gone and they were 
alone than Ben questioned Belisarius as 
to the secret of the singing, a proceeding 
as incomprehensible to him as it will be 
to the reader. 

By some means only known to the ne- 
groes they had established a code of com- 
munication with their brethren, of which 
the convenient instructor had been a negro 
who had made his escape from the city, and 
Bel had been the one chosen to communi- 
cate the code tohis brethren. Thishe had 
bad no opportunity of doing before the 
assault, and had only tried it as an experi- 
ment, not at all sure that he had received 
it properly. 

But few gave the negroes credit for 
their power of organisation, by means of 
which they had secured the countersign on 
many occasions, and had arranged escapes 
even on the carefully guarded water front. 

Every word of the singing had been in 
sequence of a well-defined method, and 
each word after the opening chorus had 
been carefully weighed. As a result there 
would be found means of escape, clothing, 
and, if necessary, the countersign, no one 
thinking the negroes capable of mischief, 
and the leaders being very careful that 
their reputation for passive conduct should 
not sufter. 

Nor was this all. Belisarius had not 
been confined in a Northern prison for a 
dozen years without learning many more 
things than the humanitarians who had 
run the prisons were willing to admit 
were on the curriculum of those institu- 
tions. He wasa graduate of the Cranston 
Sclrol of Burglary, and had had some of 
the most famous teachers of the art for his 
instructors. Innocent as he was of the 
crime for which he was convicted, he had 
left Cranston well equipped forthe business, 
which, however, he had not the slightest 
intention of following. 

Now his skill could be brought into 
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use. He took out of the lining of his 
army blouse a pair of thin steel saws, 
which made short work of the rusty bar. 
In fifteen minutes this piece of iron hung 
by a thread, Belisarius standing on Ben’s 
and Tom’s shoulders alternately while 
doing the work.* 


° A recent “flurry” in the Massachusetts State 
Prison, where a convict shot a warder, resulted in a 
search of the prisoners’ cells. The result showed five 
bushel-basketsful of gaol-breaking and more or lees 
dangerous weapons. Loose management, free range of 
the workshops and tools, and unrestricted communica- 
tion made tis combination possible. 
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“ The time fixed for the escape was 
yet two hours away when the guard was 
changed, and with it came, as the sergeant 
had predicted, General Winn. 


It was true the General’s voice had 
been raised for the execution of the white 
officers, but he had been overruled. He 
was smarting under his own losses. The 
Emancipation Proclamation had freed all 
his former slaves, and only a faithful few 
stood by his wife, Aunt ’Phemia among 
them. A freedman’s school had been 
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established near his old home, and even 
if the war should be successful, which 
was very doubtful to his mind, all his 
best hands, as MacAllister had written, 
were fast being spoiled under the de- 
moralising effect of education ; and it was 
no wonder General Winn was angry. His 
curiosity led him to see the prisoner 
whose fate had been under discussion, 
and this had brought him to the “ cala- 
booze.” 


(To be continued.) 


CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 
A STORY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


U hws sudden apparition of the ex-bandit 

aboard a steamer on which no one 
had seen him up to that moment would 
have been startling enough, even apart 
from his untamable ferocity and the vow 
of murderous vengeance which he had 
already halfaccomplished. But in reality 
his presence there was very easily ac- 
counted for. 

Finding the pursuit after him at Las 
Palmas so hot and persistent that he could 
not hope to evade it much longer, San- 
chez had contrived to slip on board the 
Gonzalvo after dark, along with the crew, 
the night before she sailed; and then, 
availing himself of the proverbially care- 
less watch kept aboard Spanish vessels, 
he had crept down below and concealed 
himself, meaning to slip ashore at Fuerte- 
ventura, where—the island being little 
visited—he would have a better chance of 
escaping detection till the hunt after him 
had abated. 

In thishe might possibly have succeeded, 
but the storm and its consequences had 
disconcerted his well-laid plan; and now, 
when he at length ventured up out of his 
hiding-place, having heard the boats pnt 
off from the ship’s side, and supposing 
himself to be alone upon the wreck—he 
emerged only to find hunself suddenly face 
to face with the very man whom he had 
sworn to slay, and had all but slain only 
a few nights before | 

Barely thirty yards divided the foes; 
but that short distance was now as im- 
passable as if it had been an unfathomable 
chasm. 

Shot up on to the bank by a tremendous 
sea, the steamer had stuck fast upon two 
parallel sand-bars (her bow being fixed in 
one and her stern in the other), thus 
bridging with her hull the hollow of deep 
water between. As a natural consequence, 
the light vessel, already sorely strained 
and shaken, had (as it is termed) “ broken 
her back.” She had parted at the waist; 
the mid-ship deck, drawn down by the 
weight of the engines, had been torn clean 
out by the battering waves, and, rolling 
right over, had lodged in the deeper water 
a little to the right of the mutilated hull, 
which was left lying like a carcass from 
which the heart and vitals had been cut 
away, leaving the head and limbs entire. 


By Davi Ker, 


Author of “ Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVII.—FACE TO FACE AT LAST. 


To one sand-hill clung the forecastle, on 
which stood Manuel Sanchez; upon the 
other was the poop, which was occupied 
by Cameron; and the gnashing breakers 
leaped and roared between. 

The fierce brigand’s first impulse, on 
seeing before him, so unexpectedly, the 
hated face that haunted his thoughts day 
and night, was to plunge into the dividing 
waters (which a few strokes might suffice 
to cross) and despatch his enemy on the 

‘spot. He had already loosened his knife 
in its sheath, and was just about to take 
the leap, when he caught sight of some- 
thing that stopped him short as if he had 
been suddenly turned to stone. 

Out of the seething, whirling foam that 
eddied at his feet, started up all at once a 
black, jagged, triangular point, which he 
knew but too well—and then another, and 
another, and another. 

The sharka were on the watch ! 

Guided by that mysterious instinct which 
(as I have more than once found to my 
cost) draws these ocean-pirates from any 
distance to a wreck or a fire at sea, the 
monsters were already swarming up all 
around the doomed vessel, and watching 
hungrily the human prey so close to their 
gaping jaws. 

Reckless as he was, even his thirst for 
vengeance could not nerve the fierce 
Spaniard to risk so certain and horrible a 
death; and, with a slight involuntary 
shudder, he drew hastily back. Silently 
and sternly, across that impassable gulf, 
the two men looked straight into each 
other’s eyes. 

By this time the rain had ceased, and 
they were somewhat protected from the 
fury: of the wind (which would otherwise 
have made it impossible for them to keep 
their feet) by a jutting headland a little 
to the north-west, so that they were able 
to see one another distinctly. The grim 
silence was at length broken by the 
Spaniard, who called out in a tone of 
savage triumph : 

“ At last I have you, Englishman! You 
escaped me the other night, it seems, but 
you will not escape again. Ido not know 
if I shall live, but at least I shall have 
seen you die!” 

The Englishman took no more heed of 
the ferocious challenge than if he had 


not even heard it. Face to face as ho 
was with instant death—for the deck was 
already trembling under his feet as if 
about to roll over and fall back into the 
raging sea—this intrusion of human 
hatred and human vengeance into the 
grand isolation of that supreme moment 
(in which he seemed already beyond the 
reach of earthly passion and earthly 
wrong) appeared to him so immeasurably 
small and paltry as to be not worthy of 
notice. Already belonging to Death, ho 
could defy the threats of Murder. 

“You never thought, worshipful sejior, 
nor did his Excellency the Governor think, 
that I would one day come back to keep my 
word to you both,” pursued the bandit, stung 
to redoubled fury by the cool indifference 
with which his menaces were treated. 
“Ha, ha! he has tasted my knife already 
—you shall taste it next! Donna Gurapa 
[the galleys] has a tight clutch, but it was 
not tight enough to hold me! What ? 
not a word yet, tlustrisimo caballero ? 
(most noble gentleman). Are you too 
frightened to speak, then?” 

Even this venomous taunt passed 
utterly unheeded, and Sanchez, half cowed 
and half enraged by his adversary’s quiet 
scorn, looked keenly at him, and suddenly 
saw his face change, and his eyes fix 
themselves not upon Manuel himself, but 
upon some object above and behind him. 

Filled with a vague terror, the outlaw 
—who had hitherto stood with his back 
to the shore—turned round towards it, 
and beheld a sight that made even his 
heart stand still. 

All around the spot where the ship had 
struck, the beach was low, flat, and sandy 
to the distance of about a quarter ofa mile 
inland, beyond which it sloped steeply 
upward into a broad, curving ridge of 
greyish-yellow sand, running parallel with 
the sea as far as the eye could reach 
on either side, without even a blade of 
grass to relieve its gaunt and lifeless 
desolation, which was made doubly glar- 
ing by the brightening glow of sunrise 
that was now streaming over it. On 
the brow of this ridge had suddenly 
appeared three or four human figures (if 
human they could be called) pointing 
with gestures of fierce excitement to the 
stranded wreck below them. 
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The next moment twelve or fifteen 
other men, evidently summoned from 
below by the cries and gesticulations of 
their comrades, came pouring over the 
crest of the hill; and the whole band set 
up & shout or rather how! of triumph, 
so hideous, so filled with savage and 
murderous rejoicing, that the yell of a 
pack of hungry wolves could hardly have 
fallen upon the ears of the two forlorn 
castaways with more appalling force. 

But this yell of infernal glee was not 
needed to warn the doomed men of their 
impending fate. The growing brightness 
of the sunshine made every detail in the 
outline of these foul creatures as plain as 
in a photograph, enabling the castaways 
to recognise at the first glance those tall, 
bony frames, flat ape-like skulls, long 
sinewy limbs, and lean, cruel, wolfish 
faces. They were the brutal savages of 
the western desert, sprung from the inter- 
mixture of the Moorish clans of the north 
with the negro tribes of the south, and 
possessing all the vices of both races 
without any of the virtues of either. 

Neither Cameron nor his adversary 
required to be told what might be 
expected of these human hyenas, who 
were capable of any crime that did not 
demand courage. The Englishman’s 
childish fancy had been nourished with 
tales such as that of the gallant American 
captain who had been stripped and dragged 
away through the desert as a slave, till 
his mangled feet marked every step with 
blood, and his naked body was literally 
flayed alive by the scorching sun and the 
blistering sand—or of the hapless French- 
man who had seen his helpless wife and 
children butchered before his eyes when 
their failing limbs refused to support 
them farther, lest they should be an 
encumbrance upon the desert march of 
the demons who had made them captive. 
The Spaniard had heard similar horrors, 
and others blacker still, from many an 
old sailor in the ports of Andalusia; and 
well might he clench his teeth in despera- 
tion as he unsheathed his formidable 
knife, muttering grimly : 

“It’s all over now—nothing for it but 
to die game!” 

But just then he heard Cameron’s 
voice speaking to him for the first time: 

“Sanchez, do you value your life?” 

“ Little enough,” answered the convict, 
with a hollow laugh; “yet I would not 
die if I could help it. But what do you 
mean?” 

“IT mean,” replied the Englishman, 
with the old fearless ring of cheery 
defiance in his deep voice, ‘‘ that you and 
I are not men who should let themselves 
be butchered like sheep by a pack of 
cowardly thieves, while they have the 
power to resist. It would be difficult 
enough for them to climb on board, even 
if there were no one here to prevent it; 
but, in the teeth of what we two can do to 
stop them, they ought not to be able to 
manage it at all. Whatever reason we 
may have to take one another's lives, each 
of us would wish to save his own; and 
when we've got out of this scrape, we 
shall always have time enough to settle 
between ourselves which of us two is to 
survive the other. What do you 
say?” 

‘Then—as always happens in such cases 
—the Spaniard, though fe had fully made 
nn his mind to die, felt all his love of 
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life revive the moment the slightest hope 
of escape presented itself; and he called 
out, us eagerly as if the suggestion had 
come from a friend instead of a mortal 
enemy: 

“If we were only well-armed—but 
some of them are sure to have guns, and 
we have none.” 

“ Haven't we!’ cried Cameron. “I have 
two rifles here that the water hasn't 
touched, as good ones as ever were fired!” 

« Two rifles!’ echoed Sanchez. “Then 
you could have shot me where I stand, 
while I was threatening you! Why didn’t 
you do it?” 

“That's not my way,” answered the 
Englishman, as composedly as ever. 

“ Well, you’re a queer fellow !’ growled 
the bandit, shrugging his shoulders with 
the air of a man giving up a puzzle which 
had proved altogether too hard for him. 
“Tf I had been in your place, I’d have 
done it in a moment!" 

“T can quite believe it,” said Cameron. 
“Well, my good fellow, I’m ready to lend 
you one of my guns to beat off these 
rogues, if you'll pledge yourself not to use 
it against me while we're at work.” 

“Agreed,” cried Sanchez, “if you will 
give me your word not to fire at me. I 
know you English always keep your word 
when you've once given it.” 

“Tf I had meant to shoot you, my 
worthy friend,” said the photographer 
coolly, “I could have done it long before 
this. I give you my word of honour that 
I will keep faith with you so long as you 
keep faith with me.” 

“And I vow upon the holy cross,” 
replied the Spaniard, touching the small 
wooden crucifix that hung on his neck, 
“and by my patron saint, and by all else 
which I hold sacred, that I will keep faith 
with you while you keep faith with me— 
till this fight is over,” he added signifi- 
cantly. 

The strange compact was concluded not 
a whit too soon ; for the rabble of cowardly 
plunderers above them, who had paused 
and appeared to hesitate on seeing that 
there were still some men left on the 
wreck, plucked up courage when they saw 
that there were only two, and began to 
descend the hill toward them! 

Meanwhile Cameron had knotted a 
stout cord to a piece of iron, and, shouting 
to Sanchez to be ready, he flung it toward 
the forecastle with a skill and force 
worthy of his old cricket-matches in 
England, the memory of which came 
weirdly back to him in this deadly ex- 
tremity. 

In a trice Manuel had clutched the 
cord and made it fast ; and, the communi- 
cation being thus established, one of 
Cameron’s guns, with its cartridge-box 
attached, was speedily passed over to the 
Spaniard, whose bold mountain blood rose 
as he seized it. 

“Now, you yelping curs!" he shouted, 
facing defiantly toward the advancing 
murderers, “come on as soon as you 
like!” 

But the savages seemed in no haste to 


continuing their advance, all. sat down 
together upon the sand ! 

Sanchez, seeing them offer so fair a 
mark, wished to fire upon them and bring 
some of them down; but to this the 
Englishman objected, ostensibly on the 
plausible ground that at so long range, 
and with the glare of the sunlight upon 
the sand to dazzle his eye, Manuel might 
risk wasting one or two of the cartridges. 
which were now worth their weight in 
gold. Inwardly, however, our hero was 
quite as much actuated by that truly 
British instinct of fair-play, which made 
his stout heart revolt against the idea of 
“hitting a fellow before he was ready.” * 

But what could have so suddenly 
checked the savages in the midst of their 
advance? It was evident, by their estab- 
lishing themselves on the beach in this 
way instoad of retiring, that they were 
still as determined as ever to board and 
plunder the wrecked vessel. It seemed 
as if they were waiting for something ; 
but for what ? 

« IT know what's the matter with them!" 
cried Manuel suddenly. ‘ The fools can’t 
swim, and the sea’s still too deep and too 
rough to let ’em wade out along the sand- 
spit; and very likely they’ve seen the 
sharks, too. They'll just wait till the 
tide’s full out, and then we shall have 
them upon us in earnest!" 

“You're right, I think,” said Cameron, 
“so we had better go to work at once to 
prepare for them.” 

To work they both went accordingly. 
They hacked away the loose cordage that 
the fall of the masts had left hanging 
over the side, and would give their enemies 
an easy access to the deck: they barri- 
caded with casks and planks the unde- 
fended fronts of their little fortresses, 
which were protected along either side by 
the bulwarks and the stout nettings that 
rose above them; and then they laid 
beside them in readiness the hatchets 
which they had been using, in case the 
coming struggle should end (as seemed 
likely enough) in a hand-to-hand fight 
for life. 

But when all was finished, and they 
had nothing lett to do but to sit and wait 
—watching the slow ebbing of the tide 
with which their own lives were ebbing 
away —the sorest part of this fearful trial 
began for these captives of the ocean; for 
such indeed they were, imprisoned in 
boundless freedom, with the whole breadth 
of sea and land open before them, yet 
fettered and doomed to die as surely as 
if they lay chained in the “ condemned 
cell” of Newgate. 

In fact, the hardest and most trying 
stage of every perilous adventure (as I 
can testify from experience) 1s the en- 
forced inaction of waiting for the approach 
of the peril. One of the bravest men 
living told me once, when speaking of o 
deadly battle in which he had taken part, 
that the worst part of the whole affair 
was the last five minutes ere the fight 
began; “and I can tell you, sir,” added 
he, “that when I heard the order given 


accept the challenge. On the contrary 
as if the agony of this ghastly suspense 
between life and death were destined to be 
prolonged to the uttermost—the whole 
band suddenly came to a halt just as they 
reached the foot of the slope, seemed to 
hold an earnest and vehement debate 
among themselves, and then, instead of 


© Lest such a scruple at such a crisis should appear 
incredible. I may be permitted to quote the well- 
Authenticated case of Private Bancroft of the Guards, 
at the battle of Inkerman. While striving to keep at 
bay three Russian grenadiers at once, he was clutched 
by'a wounded man who tried to drag him down ; and 
an English sergeant, seeing the Guardsman attempting 
to rid himself of this new foe by repeated kicks, called 
out angrily, “There, don't kick a man when he's 
down !"—D. K. 
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to charge, it was just as if somebody had 
rolled a big stone right off my heart !"’ 

So it was now with the two ship- 
wrecked voyagers. ‘The splendour of the 
glorious sunshine (for the storm was now 
fast abating), the cloudless depth of blue 
above, the sparkling waters below, the 
tiny ripples that leaped up against the 
battered hull like children playing amid 
the graves of the dead, seemed only a 
hideous mockery to these doomed cast- 
aways, upon whom Murder was creeping 
stealthily, foot by foot, amid all this 
brightness and beauty. 

And then, by one of those strange 
freaks of fancy which are so common and 
so startling a feature of such deadly 
dilemmas, there flashed back upon 
Cameron's memory, suddenly and clearly 
as if traced in letters of fire, some lines 
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descriptive of a similar scene, which had 
formed part of one of his own college 
prize-poems : 


Eren thus, o'er-past the tempest’s maddened sweep, 
Sinks like a weary child the deathful deep, 

Flies the grim gloom, and, beaming far abroad, 
‘The glorious sun, like some all-aiding god, 

Looks radiant down, while ocean still the while 
Greets his beight glance with many a dimpling smile; 
Clear shows the azure sky, erst tempest-torn, 

And all things breathe the holy calm of morn, 
And all is peace and joy—but where are they 
Whom late the storm-fiend seized, a shrieking prey ? 
Joy comes not back to them—upon the shore 

Tent lies their bark, that ne'er shall bear them more ; 
There too lle they—each fixed and rayless eye 
Turned blindly upwards to the lustrous sky ; 
There tle they all; and round each lifeless head 
The waves repentant throng to view the dead, 
Life the cold hand, if life may yet be there, 

Lave the pale brow, and stir the taugled hair, 
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Bear up those gallant forms with sorrow fraught, 
And marvel at the deed themselves have wrought ! 


“Tt just shows what rubbish one will 
think of sometimes, at the last moment.” 
muttered he with a bitter smile, as lic 
suddenly recollected himself. 

But just then a warning cry from San- 
chez reached his ear, and instantly he 
was his own cool, courageous self once 
more. The gang of destroyers had risen 
to their feet, and were advancing. The 
time was come! 

The castaways scized their rifles, and 
stood ready. The Englishman breathed 
a silent prayer—the Spaniard kissed the 
cross that he wore—and the two brave 
men, each in his own fashion, commended 
their souls to the God and Father of all. 

(To be continued.) 


SO SS 


course of a most laudatory notic 

of the current Boy’s Own Annvat, thet 

many of its coloured pictures “ are 
veritable works of art.” Of course; how 
could it be otherwise when artists like Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, a.r.a., Mr. J. T. Nettleship, 
R.L, and others almost equally well known, 
contributed of their choicest works, and no 
expense was spared by us in the worthy 
reproduction of the originals ? 

Already in the present volume some splen- 
did sea pictures by Mr. W. H. Overend, Prof. 
Van Hier, and others have been given; and 
now we have the pleasure, with this month's 
part, to present to our readers a fine frontis- 
piece in colours—* Just in Time —from the 
brush of one of our most skilful marine 
artists—Mr. Thomas M. Hemy. The paint- 
ing which we have thus reproduced was to 
have been one of Mr. Hemy’s principal Royal 
Academy pictures last year, and indeed was 
referred to in some of the “ R.A.” illustrated 
supplements as actually appearing on tho 
walls, but, unfortunately, pressure of work 
prevented its completion in time. 

We are able too this month, through the 
kindness of Mr. Hemy, of Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co., the well-known printsellers 
and publishers, of Pall Mall, and also of 
Messrs. Mawson, Swan & Morgan, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, to illustrate a brief sketch 
of Mr. Hemy’s busy and eventful life with 
copies of his best-known popular works, viz. 
« The Captain was the Last to Leave,” * The 
Wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead,” “ The Burning 
of the‘ Kent,’” and “ Every Soul was Saved.” 
Of these we will speak in more detail pre- 
sently; but first a word or two as to the 
artist himself and his methods of working. 

In a recent sketch of his career as a deep- 
sea painter, we read: “It is commonly con- 
ceded that the world has seen no such 
painters of the mysterious, heaving waters of 
the English Channel as the living Mr. Henry 


SOME STIRRING SEA PICTURES 
(Vide Coloured Frontisptece of our Monthly Part.) 


Moore, n.a., and that amongst our seashore 
painters Mr. Colin Hunter, a.n.a., Mr. Napier 
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The Wreck of the ‘‘ Birkenhead.” 


Hemy, and Mr. J. C. Hook, n.a., to mention 
only more prominent names, are now seeing 


(Reproduced by special permission of Messrs. Graves & Co., oeners of the Copyright.) 
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British seas for themselves distinctively and 
characteristically as they have never been 
seen before. One of the great sensations of 
this year’s Academy was the discovery of a 
new open-cea painter, Mr. Thomas Sommer- 
scales; but, as an historian of the tragedies 
of the unfathomed deep, our subject, Mr. 
Thomas Hemy, stands absolutely alone. 
‘*He was born at sea, aboard the good 
ship Madawaska, off the Brazils, in 1855. 
The deep sea was his nurse, and rocked the 
only cradle he ever slept in; and the Atlantic 
gales sang him lullabies. He was reared by 
the water-side at Newcastle, where his father, 
the late Mr. Henyy F. Hemy, a musical com- 
poser, lived ; and he ran away to sea, leaving 
a pile of art prizes all unclaimed for years on 
the desk of his master, Mr. Cozens Way, the 
local representative of South Kensington. He 
has served in the English Mercantile Marine 
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he paints the sea, majestic, illimitable, terri- 
ble ; the salt is in his veins, his art, his life. 
He is the Clark Russell of the brush, with 
this difference—that the novelist relies 
greatly on his imagination and research, 
and Mr. Hemy always on his practical 
experience. 

“ Coming ashore for three years, the artist 
betook himself to Antwerp, and, under the 
splendid tuition of the late Charles Verlat, 
learned to give his tremendous chronicles of 
the deep artistic form; the knowledge and 
facility in figure-drawing thus acquired in the 
great Belgian atelier, to which so many 
young English painters owe much that is best 
in their work, proving invaluable when, the 
whistling invitation of the wind proving 
irresistible, he and his brushes and palettes 
got afloat again.” 

Mr. Hemy, we should mention, isa brother 


there, and it seemed impossible to get any- 
thing that was new out of it. However, in the 
course of the first day there I got into con- 
versation with some of the boys, and found 
out what interested them ; and on talking over 
the matter with Dr. Warre, the head 
master, and several others, I was confirmed 
in the idea of making a series of pictures 
illustrating the characteristic customs, games, 
etc., of the different schools, and proceeded 
to paint ‘Absence,’ ‘Speeches, and the 
‘ Wall Game.’ The first gives the call over in 
the fine old quadrangle of the school ; indeed, 
if it had not been for the background I should 
have given it up altogether, so much did 
one suffer in representing dozens of Lincoln 
& Bennett hats, in the height of their gloomy 
hideousness, and the trousers that must bag 
at the knees, etc. However, my next work was 
more pleasing—the grand old Speech Room, 


and the United States Navy, nine months in 
the Kearsage—the rickety old steamer 
which sunk the Alabama—in almost every 
capacity, before the mast, in the cabin, in the 
stokehold. He has sailed both Pacifics, both 
Atlantics, and the Indian Sea; has seen 
murder and mutiny aboard ship; knows the 
parts of South America, and has endured 
terrible things at the hands of the‘crimps’ 
who infest them. Starvation at sea is fami- 
liar to him, and he has packed shipwrecks 
thick into the record of his sea-life. His 
tales of American captains’ cruelty and 
brutality, of the unpublished and unpublish- 
able horrors of life in many forecastles, and 
of lawlessness in Southern seas, such as 
would startle Mr. Stevenson, are almost in- 
credible. All that can befall a man at sea 
and leave him sane and hale has befallen 
Mr. Hemy, except a fire. Lashed, if need be, 
to the shrouds of a rolling and plunging ship, 


The Burning of the “ Kent.” 
(Reproduced oy special permission of Messrs. Graves & Co., owners of the Copyright.) 


of Mr. Napier Hemy, of Falmouth, whose 
pictures of sea shore, and fisher folk, and 
fishing work enjoy so supreme a reputation. 

His first exhibited works were studies of 
shipping on the Tyneside, shown at the 
Dudley Gallery ; but his name soon became 
familiar in the Grosvenor, the R.A., and other 
catalogues. Once he doffed his sou’-wester 
and his sea boots and trudged inland for 
subjects. He painted Rugby, Eton, Harrow, 
the great national schools of England, with 
the lads at play at cricket, football, or fives, in 
the fields where the battles of England are 
won. Here is Mr. Hemy’s own account to us 
of how he came to do this work: 

“It was suggested to me by a publisher 
that an interesting series of pictures and 
etchings could be made out of the great 
schools of England, and, acting on this hint, I 
went down to Eton; but the difficulty was that 
hundreds of other people had been already 


with its busts of heroes, etc., the boy reciters, 
with their silk stockings, buckled shoes, and 
collegiate cloaks, and the three masters sitting 
in judgment, with the more or less attentive 
boys in the background. And then the Wall 
Game. Everybody has heard of the Wall 
Game at Eton; it is played nowhere else, 
and I think is the most exciting of games, 
but difficult to understand, very. I thought 
on St. Andrew’s Day, which is the match day 
of the year, when the game is played between 
the Oppidans and the Collegians, that I had 
some chance of getting some information 
from an outsider, as I saw man who ap- 
peared to be busily reporting this game; and 
I immediately interrogated him as to what it 
all meant. His reply was that, although he 
had been reporting it for quite a number of 
years, he knew nothing about the points of 
the game ; so I suppose he did with his notes 
as I with my pictures—handed them over to 


the players themselves for revision. By this 
time I felt a very great longing for the sea 
once more; and after doing three more 
drawings at Harrow and one at Rvgby, I 
returned to my first love, leaving the con- 
tinuation of the Great Schools of England 
to others. The picture painted immediately 
after my trip into school life was ‘ Women 
and Children First,’ and it is not gene- 
rally known that the most of it was done 
from memory, with the difference that we 
had no women and children aboard and no 
lifeboat when I was wrecked. We made a 
Taft, some got to land on that; the rest of us 
managed to get a line ashore and pull our- 
selves through the breakers; but when I teil 
- you that it was February, that we had been 
clinging to the wreck all night and noi a soul 
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for us.’ I should like to shake that worthy 
by the hand again; it was a little oasis of 
humanity in a desert of heartless indiffer- 
ence. This was my last experience of sea 
before the mast.” 

And now we may pass on to tell the story of 
the popular sea pictures of which we have been 
able to give such clear and faithful repro- 
ductions. “ The Wreck of the‘Birkenhead’" 
worthily commemorates an episode that 
ought to be familiar to every British boy. 
What glorious heroism and disciplined self- 
sacrifice it was, when that gallant band of 
British soldiers went down uncomplainingly 
to their ocean grave, standing stern and 
motionless, in parade order, while the women 
and children were got into the only boats ! 
Truly peace hus hex victories as well as war! 


“* And Every Soul was Saved.” 
(Reproduced by special permission of Messrs, Mawson, Scan & Morgan, owners of the Copuright. 


offered us & stitch of dry clothing, that we 
were put into a barn amongst the straw that 
night, and that the barn belonged to a large 
hotel full of empty bedrooms, you may per- 
haps think this happened on the Fiji Islands, 
but.it didn’t—it took place on the coast of 
England. The next day we poor ship- 
wrecked mariners, without a penny amongst 
us, were introduced to tramps’ dens to spend 
our second night. The man who owned the 
inn we were sent to at W. refused to 
take us in, and handed us over to the care of 
a mutton-headed policeman, who took us to 
the den. Fortunately for us, just as we were 
getting up with the intention of walking the 
cold street all night, a good Samaritan in the 
shape of an inspector of police turned up, 
and took us to a respectable inn, telling the 
people there ‘that he would be responsible 


In“ The Burning of the‘ Kent’ East India- 
man” we have another thrilling drama of the 
sea most stirringly depicted. The story is 
one that has been told before now in our 
pages, and that gained even additional inte- 
rest from the fact that the infant saved on 
that occasion grew up to become the * Rob 
Roy” MacGregor, whose pen contributed to 
our volumes, and whose death we so recently 
had to deplore. Mr. Hemy has seized for 
illustration the moment when the fiery 
catastrophe has become beyond control, and 
the partially water-logged and wholly un- 
manageable gigantic Indiaman rolls help- 
lessly on the ocean. Hours have elapsed— 
a lifetime in its agony of suspense—since the 
first dread warning of what had occurred was 
given. Distress signals, firing of guns, and 
every other expedient have been resorted to 
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by those seeking rescue from disaster at sea, 
until hope is all but extinguished, and is 
being succeeded by despair. Not until the 
sky was luminous in the warm, silvery light 
of evening came the cry of gladness, that 
help was at hand, and the sweet boon of life 
might yet be preserved. Still, danger was 
imminent, for the fire raged, and might at 
any moment reach the deadly combustibles 
which, unfortunately, formed part of the 
vessel's freight. Laying-to ata safe distance, 
the Cambria at once despatched her boats to 
aid the sufferers. And then followed a scene 
that surely does honour to human nature, 
and makes one feel proud of British soldiers 
and sailors. With strict obedience to duty 
and discipline, in face of a death awful to 
contemplate, those of both services on board 
the Kent prepared to lower away the boats,and 
“ Women and children first!” was the cry. 
This, with infinite difficulty, and not without 
casualties, was accomplished, and on the 
right of the picture is seen the first boat that 
left the blazing vessel. In the stern of the 
frail craft is observable Mrs. MacGregor, 
nursing the infant ‘Rob Roy.”” We may here 
Suitably give, though it appeared in one of 
our earlier volumes, a facsimile of the letter 
which was found in a bottle at a bathing- 
place at Barbadoes, West Indies, nineteen 
months after the burning of the Kent. The 


father of little “Rob Roy’’ had written the 
letter and left it on the cabin table in the 
bottle, which was ultimately cast into the 
sea by the explosion. 

Our third reproduction—And Every Soul 
was Saved—is another of Mr. Hemy’s more 
popular works. Here is the story of that 
notable shipwreck: “In April, 1889, the 
whole civilised world was startled at the 
news flashed along the telegraph-wires of 
the loss of a large emigrant ship ; and shortly 
after the heart of every Briton was stirred 
within him with the account of the gallant 
rescue, in the midst of the stormy Atlantic 
Ocean, of the crew and passengers, by an 
English ship, manned by an English crew, 
and commanded by an Englishman. The 
story of heroism was read and talked over in 
every household, and was the one topic of 
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conversation in the streets, in the railway 

iage, and in our homes; but it may beas 
well to recall briefly the chief incidents. The 
emigrant ship Danmark sailed from Copen- 
hagen in March, 1889, and when but fifteen 
days out they found themselves in imminent 
danger, for the shaft had broken, and in 
breaking knocked a terrible hole in the ship’s 
bottom, of such a size that the ship was 
slowly sinking. It was blowing hard, and a 
heavy sea running at the time, so it was 
extremely doubtful, even if the boats had 
been lowered, whether they could live in such 
a sea; and in any case they could not have 
carried all the persons on board. It was 
decided, therefore, to wait for the chance of 
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next morning it was seen that the vessel was 
hopelessly sinking, and that the passengers 
must be transferred. The lifeboats were 
launched, and in mid-ocean the transporta- 
tion of the passengers began. They behaved 
nobly under the circumstances, the women 
especially preserving a wonderful coolness 
under the trying ordeal. The heavy swell 
running all day made the work dangerous 
and difficult to prevent swamping. Five 
hours were consumed in the work, without a 
single accident. The women and children 
were taken off first, and then the men, And 
Every Soulwas Saved. As the Missouri was 
not @ passenger ship, the captain was hard 
pushed taccommodate his big load, but as 


seen towering up on the spectator’s right, 
and in the foreground are the two lifeboats 
crowded with women and the twenty-two 
babies ; oneof the latter, having been carefully 
stowed in a coal basket, is just starting on 
the journey up the huge side of the lofty 
ship, followed by the eyes of the anxious 
women. Farther away are two more boats 
deeply laden with passengers, and in the dis- 
tance is the doomed Danmark, already set- 
tling by the stern to its watery grave. 

We have not space to describe in detafl 
other notable pictures by Mr. Hemy. “ The 
Captain was the Last to Leave,” of which we 
give a reproduction, tells its own story. An- 
other of his successful works was Running the 


“The Captain was the Last to Leave.” 


(Reproduced by special permission of the Artist, the ouner of the Copyright.) 


succour. The poor creatures on board spent 
four-and-twenty hours of most agonising 
suspense. They prayed, sang hymns, they 
whispered together in groups, they scanned 
the horizen most fervently for the sight of a 
sail which might rescue them from the death 
which was almost inevitable. Their prayers 
were most mercifully answered; on the 
afternoon of April 5 the Missouri, of the 
Atlantic and Transport Line, commanded by 
Captain Hamilton Murrell, bound from 
London to Philadelphia, came in sight. ‘I 
have 735 passengers on board, and that is 
too many lives to be lost from one vessel,’ 
was the startling signal seen by the Missouri, 
which at once took hold of the Danmark and 
towed her through the long night; but the 


fast as a boat laden with its human freight 
came alongside, a corresponding load of the 
cargo was unhesitatingly thrown overboard 
to make room for the passengers.” 

“Out of the 735 persons,” said Captain 
Murrell,‘ sixty-tive were children under eleven 
years of age, and no less than twenty-two of 
these were little babies under eleven months. 
One of the most interesting of the events was 
that the first two boats to come alongside 
were our own two lifeboats, containing these 
twenty-two babies and some of the mothers. 
We pulled the helpless babies up in baskets, 
and a very unusual cargo they made for 
sailors to handle.” This is the precise in- 
cident which Mr. Hemy has depicted in his 
picture. The lofty side of the Missouri is 


Gauntlet, 2 picture of a small river steamer, 
heavily and clumsily protected by great baulks 
of timber, carrying relief to Khartoum. Ex- 
hibited in Bond Street, then taken to Osborne 
by Royal command, subsequently sent round 
the provinces, it now finds a worthy resting- 
place at Greenwich Hospital, as the gift of 
Lord Charles Beresford. Lastly, we may 
mention that Mr. Hemy has quite recently 
been out to the Dogger Bank, on one of the 
vessels of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fisher- 
men, and he is now painting a series of 
pictures of what he saw there for exhibition 
in London next spring. One of the more 
striking of these realistic paintings will be 
issued, in colours, in the “ B.O.P."* 
G. AxpREw Hurcuison. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


L-In Poultry Bun, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Goxpon Srastes, R.N. 


Thongh I am writing these lincs before Christmas, 1 
cannot, by the way, wish you a happy Christmas, ex- 
cept in my own heart, because long before these 
columns reach you that festive season with its fun and 
{ta frivolity, its ples and pudding, will be part and 
parcel of the half-forgotten past; but I do most sin- 
cerely wish you a jolly spring, a happy summer, and 
the best of luck with your peta, So now for the Doings. 


Tur Pouttry Ru February ought to be consl- 
+ dere one of the most important months in the year. 
‘The buds are already appearing ou the trees, the lark 
and thrush are singing, and many birds are busy 
building their nesta. Away aloft on the elm-trecs near 
my house at this timo the rooks and their neste are a 
sight to see; and towards the end of the month, away 
in the thick of the woods, the lonesome hoody crow and 
even the chattering magpie will have their young. 
But we often have snow in February, and, failing that, 
dreary da-op, wet, or fozgy days. Now it is just such 
weather that tells on the henlth of our fowls. You may 
often find one asquat on the floor, unable to move, 
paralyeci, in fact, aud this from damp. You must take 
that fowl away and put it in a dry, warm, but not too 
warm place, and feed it well. It will then recover, but 
you must at once remedy the leakage that caused the 
Camp, and put dry sand or gravel on the floor. 

Yon will be setting hens now, Dorkings are best, and 
an old cheese-box makes a crpital bed. The bottom 
may be knocke ont and a turf put in, a little short, 
straw over this, and there you are—or rather there the 
hen is, It is a good plan to let her sit on some china 
egye at first till she has fairly settled down, then re- 
place with the thirteen real eggs. She should come off 
or be taken off once a day for o feed of maize and 
water, then returnel. Don't forget she should be set 
ina quict corner. For the first twenty-four hours the 
chickens will need nothing. Then give chopped egg, 
mixed with oatmeal and a little milk. 

Weel out the fowl run. Never keepa fowl to eat ita 
heal off. Attend toall repairs. Keep the nests clean, and 
ilo not forget the great utility of the dust bath, "The 
want of a really good dust bath may keep fowls from 
laying. Spanish fowls and game are the best lavers, 
but Spanish don’t sit. However, the useful Dorking 
fills the bill in this respect. As I have said before, she 
would sit on a brick aud imagiue she was going to 
hatch a town-hall. 

Don't forget that ducks may now be set, aud ducks 
really pay. Rouens and Aylesbury are the best, Get 
good eggs, even if you pay a little extra, A xlance at 
any periodical like the “ Feathered World” will amply 
repay you. 


Tae Pickox Lorr.—Don't think of mating this 
month- that is the first hint to you. You cannot 
depend npon the weather, and if the pigeons are in any 
way weak everything wiil go wrong. But there is 
plenty to be doue. Weed out your loft. Don’t leave a 
single useless bird therein. Start your spring cleaning, 
and do it thoroughly, disinfecting with Sanitas only 
alter the place is dry. Better u-e the finid Sanitas 
and a sprinkler of some kind, Whitewash wherever 
you can, See to your nesting boxes. I hope if you 
are going in for pigeons in reality you have a book of 
some kind, Cassels and Upeott Gill both have cheap 
and excellent handbooks. Make up your mind as to 
what pigeons you mean to mate, only keep them 
apart. If you do all this the month will be well 
spent. But let me repeat, do not be Ina hurry to 
mate. There are the spring and sumuer before you. 


Tur Aviary.—-Get your bree.ling cages rendy—that 
is the first thing to think about. I have always 
recommended the German breeding cage, and have no 
reason now to alter my opinion--only have them clean, 
They would have been weil cleansed before being put 
away at the end of last scason, but this is not enough : 
they need anvther scour with boiling water and 
carbolic soap, aud another go-over with carbotic-acid 
disinfectant, after which they should be washed again 
and dried in the sun. Lay in a good supply of nice 
clear eeed and good sand, 0 a8 not to have to run off 
for things at the very last. 

When are you to inate? Well, you may choose the 
bimls now, and sce they are young, healthy, cheery, 
and strong; but the middle or end of next month, 
according to the weather, will be soon enough to bring 
them together. This is really the month of prepara- 
tion in nearly all departments. 


‘Tue RaBBrtry.—I think success in breeding rabbits 
depends on a good many things, and if you are going 
in for bunnies you would do well to remember these ; 
they constitute a liberal education in the keeping of 
rabbits: 1. A good, clean, well-arranged, and roomy 
huteh. 2. Freedom from leakage and cold winds, but: 
exposure to light and sunshine. A well-selected 
diet of roots and oats and greens given regularly three 
times aday. 4. Occasional exercise on the grass. 

‘Now would be the time to make new hutches. Let. 
me remind you that the two-storey hutch is a mistake, 
and that constant confinement to the hutch is most 
injurious to the bunny’s health. 


‘Tur KENSFL.—-Too much washing of the dog during 
- inclement weather is nothing short of {niquitous; but 
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you have the hard brush and comb, and you ought 
every morning to goalloverthe cont with these. This 
treatment will tend to render the dog buth healthy and 
happy. Be sure to have a kennel whose door can be 
turned away from the prevailing wind. Give p'enty of 
being, exereise, good food, and soft water, and you 
will have done your duty by your friend the dog. 


Our GARDEXS.—Although the stress of work has not 
anywhere begun yet, stil you should not let an idle 
hour pass without doing something if the weather be 
fine. Ground may be manured in hari weather and 
turped over when there is a thaw ; walks and borders 
may be seen to, and old-fashioned spring flowers ar- 
ranged and shifted. Crocuses may be transplanted 
into window boxes even while in bloom 2f you take 
them up with a good ball of earth. 

Next month it will be time to begin the spring sowing 
of vegetables and getting in your late potatoes, 
Meanwhile might you not turn your hand to the manu. 
facture of window boxes? Try: 


I1.—Natural History. 


By Rev. Tueopore Woo, F.£.8. 


I. OvTDooR Work.—In February things begin to 
took up a little, and the naturalist takes heart accord- 
ingly. Some of the winter visitors reappear from the 
amore southern haunts to which they betouk themselves 
during the season of frost and euow ; the rooks, on fine 
days, begin to bestir themselves in the matter of repairs, 
and much cawing in the nesting colonies betokens 
their activity; a hibernated “ tortoise-shell” or an 
brimstone” may be seen on the wing on very 
brightand sunny mornings ; and bulf a dozen different 
moths way be met with at the gas-lamps or on the 
palings. So that, although easterly winds and frosty 
nights are still the rule. and on many days no outdoor 
work can be done at all, still one feels that the winter 
of one’s discontent is drawing to a close. 

Pill boring.—This is a very useful accomplisiinent, 
and should be well mastered before the rush of summer 
work comes on. The * pill-boxes,” or “ willow-chip 
boxes,” as their proper title runs, can be obtained very 
cheaply of any druggist. Have nothing to do with 
the fint ones, in which pen'orths of ointment are dis- 
pensed, but get thoze which are sold in * nesta” of four, 
the largest of which is quite big enough to hold any- 
thing short of @ privet hawk. These ought not to 
cost you more than ninepence per dozen nesta, or half 
a crown the gross of boxes. Always carry a nest 
or two about with you. Don put them ina coat-tail 
pocket, however, or you will assuredly sit upon them, 
‘and cause a small explosion, as I used to do in church 
about every other Sunday when firat Tattained to the 
dignity of “tails ; and T can assure youthat it is very 
difficult to look unconscious under the circumstances 1 

The art of using a pill-box is very simple, but 
requires a little practice. One hand only is employed. 
Let the lid rest lightly upon the box, grasping ft 
between the first finger and the upper part of the thnmb, 
which latter serves asa hinge. The box itself is held 
between the lower part of the thumb and the second 
and third fingers, while the fourth finger is placed 
underneath the bottom, Get the box into this posi- 
tion, and you will find that you can work the lid up 
and ‘down quite easily, without the aid of the other 
hand, and that a moth can be scraped, 50 to speak, 
into the box as it sits upon a fence or gas-lamp, with 
scarcely acbance of cscaping. This method of using 
the pill-box is simply tuvaluable, especially in sugnr- 
ing, wheu the left hand is occupied in holding the 
lantern. 


II. Ixpoor Work.— Let me give some directions this 
month anent the diffeu't art of setting beetles. 

The necessary apparatus is very simple. You wi'l 
want (1) some gum ; (2) a pair of flue, curved forceps, 
such as are sed for dissecting; (3) a setting needle, 
which can casily be made by forcing a fine necdle for 
quite two-thirds of its length into the handle of a 
lucifer match ; (4) a supply of cardboard ; and (5) a 
quantity of pins. Two shillings or half a crown will 
pnrchase the lot. 

The gum must be gum tragacanth, which any 
druggist will supply. Get it in flakes, not powder ; 
and half an ounce will last you for years. In prepar- 
ing for use, put half a dozen small takes into a small 
wide-mouthed, glass-stoppered bottle with a couple of 
lumps of gum arabic to give consistency, Add a 
dessert-spoonful of methylated spirit, in which a little 
corrosive sudlimate has been dissolved to preserve it 
and keep it from changing colon- (tell your druggist 
what it is for, and he will wix it for you), and half fill 
the bottle with water. Lenve for two or three days, 
and stir occasionally. ‘The gum will swell to an 
enormous degree, nnd absorb the whole of the water. 
Test it with a camel's hair brush, and add more water 
if necessary. When reaily for use it should be a thick 
jelly of a rather slimy character. If thinner than 
this, it will not hold the bectles ; if thicker, you will 
not be able to spread it. 

Now let us suppose that you have caught some beetles, 
and have killed them by dashing them into boiling 
water (really boiling, mind, not what servants call 
“jest off the bile), and that you are ready to set them. 

“ake them out of the water and lay them on a piece of 
blotting-paper to dry, Now take your cardboard, which 
should be of the thickness and quality of an ordinary 
thick postcard, and cut a strip sufficiently wide to hold 
your beetle when his legs are sprend, and long enough 
to leave plenty of room for the piu behind him. Better 
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cut the strip too large than too small, as you can trim 
it down afterwards, Take a little gam with the brush, 
and spread it carefully, evenly, and rather thickly over 
the part on which the beetle ie to lie. This is rather 
an art in iteelf, ax the gum has a tendency to lie about 
in lumps with dry patches between. When the opera- 
tion is satisfactorily uccomplished, pick up your beetle 
with the forceps, lay him on the gum, and work his 
antenn and legs out by means of the needle. 

‘At first you will find this a perfectly impossible task. 
The beetle will absolutely refuse to lie still, and will twist 
about in the gum at every touch of the needle. Every 
now and then he will turn over on his back for a 
change. When you get a leg into position and begin 
upon another leg, number oue will immediately ty 
back under the body. Then the antennw will hide 
themselves away, and you won't be able to find them. 
By this time the gum will be getting dry, and yon will 
have to take the beetle off the card, it afresh, 
and begin your work all over again. Your next dis- 
covery will be that a needle cuts like a knife, and 
divides antenn at the slightest provocation, while it 
also tears up the surface of the card until it Jooks like 
a ploughed fiell in miniature. Inceed, the difficulties 
which beset the tyro in beetfe-setting are many, aud 
Jong before he has mounted his first half4lozen speci- 
mens he will he sorely tem: to throw the whole 
thing up in disgust. Yet practice in this, as in all 
else, makes perfect, and after a week or two he will find 
that the operation is quite a simple one after all, and 
will become eo expert ns readily to mount thirty or 
forty specimens in an hour. 

When the beetle is ct and the gum ja dry, pass a 
minikin pin through the other end of the card, and 
put the insect away for a week inadry place, At the 
end of that time it will be ready for the collection. 

Large beetles are best set by passing an entomological 
pin through the right wing-case near the base, 80 thut 
the point comex out between the second and third pairs 
of legs. The limbs and antenne are then drawn into 
position and fastened down by cross pins until the 
insect is dry. 


—~-v0tefoo—. 
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Answers to Puzzles on p. 223. 


1. 
Lowly. Slowly. Owl. Howl. Low. Lo! 
m1. 
Well. Swell. 
1m. 
Gigantic. Gant. Gig-antic. Gnat. Ant. 
Giant. Gain. Gang. 
Iv. 
Finch. Inch. Chin. Fin. 
v. 


Cove. Covet. Oven. Try. Cry. Cornet. Corn. 
Troy. One. Ten. Coney. Covert. Coventry. 


VI. 
Weasel. Easel. Ease. Ass. 


vit. 
Swine. Wine. Win. 
yur. 
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CHARACTER REARING. 


We are building every day 
In a good or evil way ; 

‘And the structure, as it grows, 
Will our inmost self disclose. 


Build it well, whate’cr you do; 
Build it straight, and strong, and true; 
Build it clean, and high, and broad ; 
Build it for the eye of God. 


CoxseTT.—Send to St. Helens and get the glass ready 
plated. It will cost you much less than doing it 
yourself, and it will be much better done. 


BELLRINGER.—You might get the information by 
applying to the editor of “Church Bells.” 


Rirton J.—“My Friend Smith” was in the fifth 
volume; it has been reprinted in our bookshelf 
series. 

Exscrnicity (E.S. Rivett 


We are pleased to help 


‘you, but had no idea till we got your letter that elec- 
tricity possessed either “shape” or “form”! Would 
you mind sending us a drawing of it? 1. You can 


certainly make an electric bell with only one core to 
the magnet, but it will not be so strong as one with 
two cores would be. You had better put on two or 
three more layers of wire. 2. No other metal will 
do so well as platinum, permanently, but a corre- 
spondent told us the other day that he had made a 
bell, using copper wire and sheet copper on the 
spring, and that it was in every way successful, 
The difficulty is that any other metal but platinum 
will corrode in a short time owing to the sparks 
passing. You could easily get the platinum by post 
from a London chemist, so we don't see your diffl- 
culty. 3. It is hardly possible to zive a list of books. 
Any book published by the Religivus Tract Soc 
is sure to be unobjectionable, As to authors—R. M. 
Ballantyne, T. B. Reed, Rey. H. C. Adams, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, are all first-rate. 


JorwER.—Take your tools with you, but use them all 
first, so as to take off the newnes: 


Back Nos. “B.O.P.” (various querists).— Vol. 13 is the 
earliest we can now supply, and the packers of plates 
can only be had from us from Vol. 15. The earliest 
Weekly number our publisher has in st sek is 716, and 
the earliest part 141, All these can be had direct 
from our office, or by order through any bookseller. 
Earlier vols, nos. and parts can only be secured 
through the second-hand booksellers, or by advertis- 
ing in such publications as, say, the “ Exchange aud 
Mart.” 


In Trovunte (J. 


H.).—There is something wrong 
with your counestions. What is it that “won't tak 
the current. The hands? If substitute brass 
ones. If the wheel will not make the connection 
properly, it is some other substance and not brass. 
We cannot possibly help you frem such a general 
query as this. If take care that at the 
time a metallic connection is made by the clock the 
bell is bound toring. 


We cannot tell the strength 
of your battery from the measurements. You can get a 
lamp from Mr: 8. R. Bottone, Wallington, Carshalton, 
Surrey, for 2s, 9d. post tree. Give hima full description 
of the battery (saying number of cells), and be will 
send you one that will be the right strength for it. 


Puorocraruy (W. A. Hay, N. Z.).—Of course you 
must not use ferrotype dry plates. What an idea t 
You had better soak that one in hot water till the 
film comes off ; then possibly you can use the plate. 
What you are meant to use for glossing prints are 
“ferrotypes plates" with nothing on them, just like 
the glass of dry plates. These are, of course, much 
cheaper. We think the camera was absurdly dear, 
but 6d. extra for dry plates does not seem very much, 
Have you no makers of dry plates in New Zealand ? 
‘We should not have expected you to get them from 
England, Lancaster's Rectigraph is better thau either 
Lis Rapid Reetilinear or his single lens. 


Execrnicar (W, E. Wild). 
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T. S.—“ Photography for Boys” was a series of articles 
by Captain Abney, F.R.S., in our eighth volume. 
“Boy's Own Amateur Photographers” was in our 
thirteenth volume. 


INqumxR.—The William and Mary threepence would 
seem to be Maundy money, and the Maundy set is 
worth from four to seven shillings. 


J. W.C. P.—We believe Lancaster's “ See-saw " shutter 
would answer your purpose, but you say you want 
an“ everset" one, Surely Lancaster's * gi 
not this? There is one called the * Perpetual Instan- 
taneous Shutter,” sold by Fallowfield, that is only 
13s. 6d. and isan “everset” one, We have heard this 
highly eulogised. He would probably send you one 


on approval. We are glad you found our former 
advice useful ; the lens is one of the best in the 
market. 


E.ecrnican (J. H. Horne).—1. This depends entirely 
on whether you want continuous light or not. If 
you Want continuous light, it can only be done with 
an accumulator, or a battery as described in the ar- 
ticles, or a bichromate. If only wanted for a minute 
or two, at intervals, the best is the “E. “dry bat- 
tery, sold by almost all large dealers. 2. Yes; a 
pint'size bottle bichromate will be strong enough. 


Puorograrny (Tyro).—1. Certainly, you can expose 
bromide paper by electric light. “2. Either the 
“Amateur Photographer” or the “ British Jourual 
of Photography” ; the former would suit you best if 
you are a beginner, 

Hawk-neEapED Parrot (H. T.).—The forehead is 
greyish whitetopof head, cheeks, and face ; grey neck 5 

le red, with blue edgings to each feather ; breast 

ame as neck and buck, and wins and tail 

Hicht feathers and under-surface of 

beak black, legs and feet greyish ; nails 

space round ve very dark hazel 

a coloured plate in th vol. of “* Parrots 


RL. A —Send a conple of shillings to the 
‘Seeret ' ’ Union, Fleet Street, Loi 
don, aud ask him te be kind enongh to mail you acop 
of the jozue of the last important Cycle Show, 
We know of no other way by which 1 readers 


list of bieyele makers, 


can obtain a representati 


Iw Particulars as to the admission of sorters 
can be had on application at any ot the chief post. 
offices, Why not write direct to the Secretary, G.P.0., 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

JH, G.—The 
been —W. 
Munroe, J. Q. 


Presidents of the United States have 


dams, Van Buren, W, H.’ Harrison, 
Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Cleveland, B, Harrison, and Cleveland (second time). 


re about 2,300 “ cyclist infantry 
among the Volunteers, but most of them are attached 
to infantry battalions. ‘The “ mounted infantry” w 
mounted on horses ; there are from five to six hind 
of them attached ‘to the different Volunteer 1 
ments. 


New Reaprn.—For home study, you would find Ran- 
some’s History of England * readable and informa- 
tive. Itis published by Longmans. Another good book, 
but a larger one—it costs seven and sixpence— 

Edgar Sanderson's, published by Warne & Co. An 
bookseller would get you these. You would be well 
advised to take in Cassell’s “ Popular Educator,” or 
Ward & Lock's“ Universal Instructor.” 


shiugton, John Adams,"Jefferson, Madison, 


J. S. V.—You can sell your stamps to the dealers, but 
would probably get ‘very little for them. You can 
get a hundred of such things as you mention for a 
shilling, and you may be sure that the dealers do not 
buy them at that price. Look down the advertise- 
ments in our mouthly wrapper and make a note of the 
addresses, 


SutrLe.—The only light cavalry in the British Army 
are Hussars, Lancers are “ mediums” like the Dra- 
goon Guards and the Inniskilling Dragoons. ‘The 
“heavies” are the Life Guards, the Horse Guards, 
the Royals, and the Scots Greys. 


R. E.—There are a few boys enlisted in the Royal 
Engineers, some of whom are trained as buglers and 
trumpeters, and others at a trade, as blacksmith, 
bricklayer, or telegraphist. All the meu who enlist 
must have trade, aud are examined to prove their 
efficiency at that’ trade before being approved for 
service in the corps. Among the trades recognised 
are boatmen, divers, electricians, engine drivers, 
fitters, lithographers, paper-hangers, plasterers, plum- 
bers, shipwrights, and thatchers, Before the men are 
employed at their trades they are thoroughly drilled 
and made into efficient soldiers. 


E. 8. 8.—'The Royal Military Academy at Woolwich has 
200 pupils, the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
ha jesides these, there are—for those in the 
service—the Staff College at Camberley, the Artil- 
lery College in the Rel Barracks at Woolwich, the 
School of Military Engineering at Chatham, the 

School of Gunuery at Shoeburyness, the School of 


Musketry at Hythe, the School of Signalling at 
Aldershot, et etc. 
HERMAN.—It is better to buy the polish ready-made. 


Howeve 
yoursel 


if you want to make a French polish for 
get a pint of spirits of wine, a quarter of an 


ounce of wum sandarac, half au ounce of gum-lac, 
aud half au ounce of shell-lac, Keep the mixture 
at a gentle heat and shuke it frequently. Naphtha 
polish ismadeof a quarter of a pint of wood naphtha, 
ten ounces of ¢ shell-l quarter of an ounce 


gum benzo 
ron's blood. 


a quarter of an ounce of 
vere is a corner shop in. Wardour 
Street, on the left-hand side as you go down from 
Oxford Strect, where you can get all these things, 
Another shop Where they are on sale is Cooper's at 
the corner ot Greek Street and Old Compton Street. 


M0. —There are about eighty colonial and mis 
Ae bishops of the Church of England, besides 
those in thisisland. The area of the British Empire is 
not far short of nine and a half million square miles 
That of Russia is about eight millions and a half. 
The arca of the United States is a little over three 
aud a half millions. 


FREp.—It would be cheaper to get a new centre flower. 
Such things now generally made of papier 
maché, ‘There is a shop where you can buy them 
at 21 Wellington Street, Strand, kept by the 
Plastic Decoration Company. A plain flower about 
two fect in diameter costs from five shillings upwards. 


A. D. (Subscriber)—You will find instructions in 
gruph making in the eighth part, price sixpence, of 
our “ Indoor Games.” 


-inzD—We would rather not have your work 
sent us for criticism, We invariably decline to 
accept such responsibilities, It would be better for 
you not to adopt music as a profession, unless you 
have a private income, To abandon your present 
situation would seem to be unwise, but no one but your 
friends can judge of your prospects and surround- 
ings. 
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The Old-time Bellman. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by A. E, Hurt.) 


KIN AGAINST 
KIN. 


A STORY OF 
SLAVERY AND 
SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Grorce B. Perry, 


Author of “On Board the 
Boadivea,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII. — WHAT 
COMES OF “ BLOOD”’ AND 
“ BREEDING.” 


ol baertie when the 
light of the lantern 
flashed in the face of 
Ben Burnett, the general's 
face was expressive of 
anything but tenderness 
or the boasted chivalry 
of the South. 

Ben, who had no 
special reason for ani- 
mosity, even on the score 
of the general’s anxiety 
to have him shot, very 
promptly recognised the 
general. 

He held out his hand, 
which, if Winn saw, he 
refused to take. “TI 
believe we have met 
before, general,” said he 
pleasantly. “ But you 
were my prisoner then.”’ 

“What's that?" said 
Winn, taking the lantern, 
and closely scrutinising 
his prisoner's face. Then 
a look of intense disgust 
passed over his own as 
he said: 

“Bad to worse + began 
with nigger-stealing, and 
ends with black insurrec- 
tion. Runs in your ped- 
dling blood, I suppose ?”’ 

“IT strongly suspect 
that it runs counter to 
my blood, but it is quite 
in line with my breeding 
and my beliefs,” returned 
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Ben hotly. “I begin to think that my 
blood is the worst part of me.” 

“Don’ say dat, Mars Roland,” said 
Belisarius. “Dat aren't right nohow. 
Foh der”. 

“Silence!” said Winn fiercely. “ Is 
this the discipline of your niggers?” 

“They are not my niggers, though the 
question of their ownership would be a 
curious one pow. They are, or were 
before they were captured, free men, and 
enlisted soldiers of the United States, and 
are free to speak in my presence.” 

“But not in mine,” said Winn, whose 
temper was fast getting the better of him. 
“T thought once that you were a decent 
sort of a fellow for a Northerner, but the 
way you stole the servants off my planta- 
tion ’’—— 

“I did not,” said Ben: “they left of 
their own accord.” 

“What is ‘the own accord’ of chat- 
tels?”’ returned Winn savagely. “ But 
talking of such’ things to men of your 
breed is waste of time.” 

“You lay much stress on my ‘breed 
and blood,’” said Ben, keeping his own 
temper very fairly under the bitter words 
of the Southern officer. ‘“ What do you 
take them to be?" 

The general's reply was a very forcible 
one. It consisted of a ‘series of terms 
very popular in the South, and used by 
the wise editors to “fire the Southern 
heart” against their antagonists, of “ white- 
washed slaves,” “ peddlers,”’ “ mudsills,”’ 
and “nigger-stealers;” mixed with some 
strong adjectives. The general forgot he 
was a Southern gentleman, and a very 
superior order of being, and the injured 
slave-holder came out with full force. 

“Tf I had my way, I'd shoot you, after 
a drum-head court-martial,” said he, by 
way of an agreeable conclusion. 

“Why not do it now?” said Ben 
contemptuously. ‘“ Mudsills and peddlers 
the men of the North may be, but they 
do not insult their unarmed prisoners. 
They fight with something more than 
their tongues.” 

“ And you wouldn’t shoot him either,” 
said Tom Winn, who had had great 
difficulty in holding his tongue so long. 

“ A taste of the whip will do your black 
carcass good,” said the officer furiously. 

“Tt would not be for the first time,” 
said Tom; “you tried it once, and made 
& poor job of it.” 

“Me, too,” said Belisarius, who had 
begun to think that his light was to be 
permanently placed under a bushel. 

General Winn was half mad with rage. 
He raised his cane to strike the negro, 
but it was promptly seized by Belisarius, 
and flung with force to the side of the 
room. 

The sergeant of the guard seized 
Belisarius, but he was no match for him, 
and followed the cane. Winn took a 
pistol from his pocket, and levelled it at 
Ben Burnett. 

“That would be just the right thing to 
do, Colonel Winn,” said Tom, addressing 
his old master by the old title; “shoot 
your own son; shoot Master Roland!” 

The hand that held the revolver dropped 
to his side, and the form of the Southern 
officer fairly shook with violent emotion. 
At last he stammered out, “ What do you 
mean, you black thief ?”” 

“T never stole anything but myself? ” 
crid Tom curtly. “Keep the word ‘thief’ 
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to yourself, who stole from mé many 
years of liberty. But do not shoot your 
own son.” 

“ Dat’s der talk!” said the now excited 
Belisarius. “Keep it up, Tom. We'se 
United States soldiers now—men of 
Massachusetts, we, is, and der Bunker 
Hill monument is a right behind us. Oh, 
my, dis is fun. No low-down nigger 
driver ‘sults us!" 

“ Silence!” said Ben sternly, and the 
hapless Belisarius immediately collapsed. 

General Winn looked from one to the 
other in hopeless dismay. Something 
familiar about the faces of the coloured 
men appealed to him, and he was beginning 
to be ashamed of his own violence. At 
last he fixed his eye on Ben. 

“Captain Burnett, I make no secret of 
disliking your actions, and of holding 

our motives in contempt; but you at 
least were always frank in speech.” 

“Thank you,” said Ben; ‘that was a 
matter of breeding, I hope; perhaps of 
blood, too. You never seemed to lack 
frankness, either, but it is scarcely an 
engaging quality just now.” 

“A truce to this talk,” said the other 
impatiently. “What does this all 
mean ?”” 

“Send the sergeant out of the room, 
and I'll tell you.” 

The sergeant, who was half-stunned 
from the fall, for Belisarius’s arms were 
strong, was easily persuaded to rise and 
get out. 

“ Now then,” said General Winn, “we 
are alone. What is the meaning of this 
farce?” 

He spoke fiercely, as if he expected 
some conspiracy against his peace on the 
part of the young Federal officer. But 

en’s manner, no less than his words, 
utterly disarmed all suspicion of an 
attempt to foist this young “nigger- 
stealer” upon him, and forced the 
general into a tumult of passion from 
the entirely opposing feeling of knowing 

‘im. 


“You will understand, once for all, 
General Winn, that I make no claim on 
you, and that I am by no means anxious 
to accept the conclusions which have 
been reluctantly forced upon me. Against 
my will, certainly with no attempt at 
seeking, I am compelled to believe on 
what appears to be overwhelming evi- 
dence, that I am your son.” 

“And dat’s Gospel trufe,” broke in 
Belisarius. “I'se got der flooah now, 
and I’se gwine ter talk. I’se United 
States soldier of the 54th Massachusetts 
volunteers, and I’se gwine ter speak.” 

“That's what you are,” said Tom. 
“ Now tell the general what you were.” 

“Were you one of my hands?” said 
Winn, addressing Tom. 

“I was once your boy Tom; the one 
you followed North, and tried to get back. 
But like Belisarius "—— 

“ Belisarius! Belisarius! What do 
you mean? That black scoundrel was 
drowned ”’—— 

“Reckon I’m a pretty lively corpse,” 
interposed Belisarius. 

“Drowned while stealing away my son, 
my only child.” 

“JT nebber was drowned; I'll take my 
oath of dat. Come pow’ful near it, 
dough.” 

The agitation of the old man was 
painful to witness. He glared at the 


negro, and his fingers were twitching 
nervously. Even Belisarius became 
alarmed as he saw the ferocity with 
which the general regarded the features 
of his child's companion. > 

“TI nebber was drowned!” repeated 
Belisarius, nervously watching the face of 
his old master. ‘And Mars Roland, he 
was nebber a drowned either. There is 
Mars Roland, now right afore yo’ eyes. 
Aunt ’Phemia knows it; Iphy knows it; 
Tom knows it; it’s a fact.” 

General Winn listened to the words of 
the excited ne as one in a dream. 
He turned his face, ghastly pale, to Ben, 
and said, “ Captain Burnett, what does it 
all mean ?”* 

The young Union officer stepped for- 
ward, and helped the old man to a seat 
on the bench. There he sat meekly 
enough, between his former slaves and the 
Northern officer, his old enemy and captor. 

Ben having reduced Belisarius into 
silence, waited for the general to recover 
himself, and then in as brief form as pos- 
sible, told the story in substance as :he 
reader knows it. 

General Winn listened intently. He 
was too much overwhelmed by the dis- 
covery to realise its importance at first, 
but as the conviction grew upon him of 
its truth, the remark Aunt ’Phemia had 
made when she first saw the wounded 
soldier at his door flashed across his 
mind. 

The story was told by Ben as dis- 
passionately as if it related to some third 
party. Every word that fell from his lips 
in confirmation of the tale which he 
induced Belisarius to repeat, seemed, 
even while he spoke, to raise up a barrier 
between himself and his newly found 
parent. 

What had they in common? He, 
proud of being an abolitionist and a 
leader of negro troops; his father—for it 
was useless to further affect a doubt—the 
very opposite of all that these things 
implied. It was a terrible complication, 
and seemed to open up an impassable 
gulf between them. 

They seemed as hopelessly lost to each 
other as ever before, and it was utterly 
useless for Ben to show anything more 
than a painful interest in the agitation of 
the old man before him. 

“ All that has been asserted,” the young 
Federal officer said at last, ‘is capable of 
the most substantial proof, and I have no 
doubt that Mrs. Winn has by this time 
been made acquainted with the results of 
the investigation made in Providence. 
Tho story of Belisarius has been traced 
step by step, and my parents in Woon- 
socket —the word “ parents” slipped out 
naturally—* can supply the rest.” 

The general sat silent, as if he could 
not even then fully grasp the situation. 
The little child he had lost had been ever 
present to his mind. There was no 
room in his memory for this man, this 
product of the “ villainous abolitionists" 
whom he had done his best to try and 
shoot. 

Yet Ben’s indifference and coldness 
had done as much as the story he had 
heard to satisfy the hot-headed Southerner 
that the lad was of sterling mettle, and 
that he was not too proud of his connec- 
tion. Any father might be proud of such 
a son, as he stood before him, manly, 
brave, and, even if mistaken, at least 


unselfish in his devotion to the cause he 
had espoused. He recalled Aunt 'Phemia’s 
remark; he remembered how he had 
been drawn to the brave little fellow in 
Washington, and he knew, above all, how 
he had hungered for such a son, and 
under the impulse of these feelings he 
turned to Ben as if he would have clasped 
him in his arms. 

Butthesight of Ben’s face restrained him. 
The lad’s face was deadly pale and rigid, 
and there was not the slightest response 
to the impetuosity of his father. His 
thoughts were away in Rhode Island, 
where his “ home" was; and he realised 
with intense anguish that he could offer 
his new-found futher little affection and, 
he was compelled to feel, very little of 
respect. 

This reserve on the part of Ben only 
fanned the flame of desire on the side of 
General Winn. Had the youth exhibited 
any eagerness to establish the claim, the 
mind of General Winn was ready to sus- 
pect deceit; but there was no chance for 
it. 

Besides, as he bitterly reflected, he was 
a ruined man. His plantation had been 
wrecked, the slaves freed; his wife was 
practically living on the scanty rations 
doled out by the Federal troops quartered 
at or near Winnmere, or on the sufferance 
of her former slaves. There was nothing 
in his fortunes to tempt an impostor. 

And there was no imposture. His im- 
petuous nature responded readily to the 
sincerity and the quality of frankness 
which he had credited to the boy before 
him, and which was a part of his “ blood,” 
as well as of his “ breeding.” 

It occurred to him that there might be 
some weak points in the evidence, and 
that a lawyer might discover these weak- 
nesses. But the idea was dismissed as 
soon as it entered his mind. He fully 
concurred with the emphatic remark of 
Belisarius, that “if eber Mars Roland 
was alive, he was dar wid his father.” 

Ben's coldness of demeanour restrained 
the impulse to embrace him. But the 
Southern general was the first to fully 
accept the situation, and he held out his 
hand in an embarrassed sort of way, to be 


sure, and as if he were half afraid that it, 
Then, as his hand . 


might not be taken. 
closed on that of his son, the last remnant 
of hesitation vanished, as he said: 

“I believe in the truth of the story as 
told me here. Captain Burnett—Roland 
—my son!” 

There was a period of eloquent silence. 
The two men held each other's hands, but 
neither seemed to care to speak, or even 
raise their heads and look in each other’s 
faces. At last the general broke silence. 

“ Roland, my dear boy, we have to begin 
life all over again. It may be that we 
shall come to regard each other fully as 
father and son, but we have been cruelly 
estranged, not only in affection, but in 
opinion, and scarcely have one thought in 
common. Bear with the prejudices of an 
old man, and I will try to overlook yours. 
What more can I say?” 

“No more,” said Roland earnestly. “It 
is hard on both of us. You have lost so 
much more than I, in these many years 
of estrangement, that I feel deeply for you. 
But affection is not of sudden growth. I 
couldn’t help loving my ‘parents’ in 
Woonsocket, for they loved me as their 
own, and they seem to have the first 
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place in my heart. And it is due to their 
training of my own sense of right and 
justice that I grew up to detest the system 
of which it seems I was a part. It is 
cruel.” 

“And these uniforms’——began the 
general. 

“Tt’s the natural result of civil wars to 
divide families,” said Roland, as gravely and 
coolly as if the subject had no immediate 
or personal interest. ‘“ We took sides on 

rinciple, and must fight it out on those 
nes.”” 

The Soutiern general looked at the 
young Northern officer for a while. If he 
had hoped in the least that his acknow- 
ledgments would have brought about a re- 
nunciation of his new-found son’s heresy, 
that hope died away under the influence 
of Roland’s remark. But there was no 
room in his mind for any further animosity 
on that score. He pondered deeply for a 
few moments, and then said: “1 can’t ask 
you what I would not do myself in like 
circumstances. You are right ; we are both 

. committed. For my part, I begin to think 
that the South is engaged in a losing fight, 
but that is all the more reason why I 
should remain faithful to the flag. And 
you will not change; you cannot. 

“ But you do not wish to rust in prison 
for the rest of the war,” continued the 
general. “If you will give me your 
word not to serve against the Confederacy 
until you are regularly exchanged, I can 
secure your release, and your restoration 
under a flag to the lines of your friends. 
Will you do that?” 

“May I take these with me?" asked 
Roland, indicating the two companions, 
who had listened to this part of the con- 
versation with an eagerness that told how 
they regarded the idea of being left at the 
mercy of the Southerners. 

“Yes; though I should like Tom to 
remain with me; no man has served me 
so well or so faithfully as he used to do.” 


But Tom manifested no desire to stop, 
and the general did not urge him, but 
continued: “I can ask that favour from 
my old friend Beauregard, and he will 
grant it. I will tell him the reason, and 
he will be the most surprised man in the 
Confederacy, for this morning I urged 
him to shoot you as an example.” 

The young man smiled. “I heard of 
it,” he said; “ you remarked you would 
shoot a white leader of the coloured 
troops even if he were your own son.” 

“Ah, but I find that I am a poor 
imitation of a Roman father,” said Winn, 
as he laid his hand on his son's shoulder. 
“And I will willingly eat my own words 
with the general commanding, especially 
as your mother needs you, and you are 
in a position to do her much good. 
Will you go to Winnmere as soon as 
possible and do all that you can for 
her?” 

“T will, indeed,” murmured Roland. 

“Then a day or two at the most will 
see you on the way,” said his father, 
rising, and stepping toward the door. 
“In the meantime you will find my 
quarters more comfortable.” 

Ben glanced around at Tom and 
Belisarius. The thought of the projected 
escape entered his mind, and he wavered 
for a nioment. The general mistook the 
cause of his hesitation. 

“If you prefer the company of your 
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niggers,” he began, with a touch of the 
old-time scorn of the race. : : 

“Tt is not a matter of preference,” said 
Ben; “I have made a promise and must 
keep it.” ‘ 

“So be it,” said the general, as he 

turned away to the door, and was about 
to leave, when the burly form of Belisarins. 
interposed itself between him and the 
door. . 
“Mars Roland, he wants ter stay ‘cos 
ob der promise dat he made ter be with 
his niggers, unless he was forced to go 
elsewhere,” said Belisarius. ‘Now der 
ain’t no reason why he should stop. Der 
promise and der reason for it am off. 
Now Mars Winn, ain’t der nuffin you 
has ter say ter ole Bel?” 

“To you,” said Winn, “who stole my 
child from me?” 

“T nebber stole der chile,” pleaded the 
negro. ‘He axed me ter let him go in 
der boat, and I went, and der boat went 
away with us. I tried ter get back, but 
couldn’, and yo’ made up yo’ mind dat [ 
ran away and was drowned, and yo’ 
didn’ look furder, did yo’?” 

“No, I did not,” assented Winn. 

“ Dat’s whar yo’ was wrong,” returned 
Belisarius. “Dat’s whar youse folks 
nebber understood us, dough yo’ lived 
with us all der time. Dat's whar yo’ is 
cowards, afraid to trust yo’ own beliefs. 
You t'ink ‘cos I was whipped I run 
away; yo’ say nigger won't fight, when 
youse afraid to trust ’em, for fear dey'll 
fight yo’. Fact is vo’ knew dat I should 
have done right to run away, and so yo' 
tought 1 did. But I didn’t, Mars 
Winn, and I’se sorry dat I went boating ; 
and if yo’ lost youse son for a time, I lost : 
twelve years ob my life for my fault. 
But I brought Mars Roland back to yo’. 
How long would he hab libed in front ob 
dat fort, ef I had not picked him up and 
saved him? He’d a been shot, shuah. 
Ole Bel brought him in; ole Bel, ole Bel. 
would die for Mars Roland, Mars Winn.” 

“T believe you, Belisarius,” said the 
general, softening. ‘You have caused - 
much misery, but you have done your 
best to make amends. I forgive and 
thank you, Belisarius. If you would like 
to come with me again ’’—— 

“Tse United States soldier, sah,” saié 
Belisarius, with dignity. 

“Ah, I forgot,” said Winn, with a 
twinkle in his eye; “but my property, all 
the same.” 

“Mars Winn,” said the negro, 80 
earnestly that the slave-owner’s attention . 
was arrested; “der day dat yo’ son gave 
me the chance to carry o musket spoiled 
me for being the propitty of any man. 
I’se a man myself now, and shuah as 
youse bahn der word has gone forth dat 
dere will be no more propitty in man on 
dis land. Der Lawd has spoken, and yo’ 
is fighting agin der word ob der Almighty. 
Youse fellers don’ know what you've 
done. Youse going to be beat ; yo’ cahn't 
help yo'selves. If yo’d put muskets in 
der hands ob der niggers and had trusted 
dem, dey would hab stood by yo’ and 
fought foh yo’ ef yo’ had promised to 
freed dem after der wah. Dat would 
hab made men ob dem, and made better - 
men ob deir marsters, too.” 

“Why, Belisarius, you're eloquent,” 
said Winn, scarcely knowing how he had 
managed to allow a negro to hold forth to 
him in such a strain for so long. 
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“Dat's bercase I'm a man, sah.” 

“ And 8 good soldier too, Belisarius ; I’m 
bound to admit that ; I saw you save the 
colours.” 

“Did yo’ now?’ said the gratified 
regro; “well, let der ’Federacy gib deir 
nigs a flag ter fight for, and der Norfain’t 
big ernuf tor hurt yo’.” 
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“ Well, Belisarius, I'll place your views 
before the next session of Congress, and 
see what they say,’ said Winn, half 
amused and half interested in the former 
slave's advice. 

“No, yer won't,” returned Belisarius 
promptly; “ youse too proud and stiff- 
necked, and der Lawd will jedge der 


"Federacy, as He did Pharaoh, der king 
ob Egypt.. Der Lawd God what sitteth 
in der Heabens and laughs yo’ ter scorn 
will hab ter hold der 'Federacy ober der 
very mouth ob der pit, afore yo’ will let 
der nigger go. Dat's w'at.” 


(To be continued.) 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz," “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc. 


= Mrisetss there are millions in that 
pretended mortuary van !"" 

In spite of myself, this imprudent phrase 
had escaped me in such a way that the 
secret of the Imperial treasure was 
instantly known to all, to the railway men 
as well as to the passengers. And so for 
greater security the Persian Government 
in agreement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment has allowed it to be believed that we 
were carrying the corpse of a imandarin, 
when we were really taking to Pekin o 
treasure worth fifteen millions of francs! 

Oh, what a howler—pardonable assu- 
redly—but what a howler I had been 
guilty of! But why should I have 
doubted what Popof told me, and why 
should Popof have suspected what the 
Porsians had told him regarding this Yen 
Lou? ‘There was no reason for our 
doubting their veracity. 

IT am none the less deeply humiliated in 
my self-esteem as a journalist, and I am 
rauch annoyed at the call to order which 
Thave brought upon myself. I shall take 
very good care not to breathe a word of my 
misadventure, even to the major. Is it 
credible? Tn Paris the “Twentieth Century ” 
is better informed of what concerns the 
Grand Transasiatic than I am! They 
knew that an Imperial treasure is in the 
van, and I did not! Oh! the mistakes 
of special correspondents !_ Now the secret 
is divulged, and we know that this treasure, 
composed of gold and precious stones, 
formerly deposited in the hands of the 
Shah of Persia, is being sent to its legiti- 
mate owner, the Son ot Heaven. 

That is why my Lord Faruskiar, who 
was aware of it im consequence of his 
position as general manager of the com- 
pany, had joined the train at Jouchak so 
av toaccompany the treasure to its destina- 
tion. That is why he and Ghangir—and 
three other Mongols—had so carefully 
watched this precious van, and why they 
had shown themselves so anxious when it 
had been left behind by the breakage of 
the coupling, and why they were so eager 
for its recovery! Yes, allis explained! 

That i so why a detachment of 
Chinese soldiers has taken over the van at 
Kachgar in relief of the Persians! That 
is why Pan-Chao never heard of Yen Lou, 
por of any exalted personage of that name 
existing in the Celestial Empire ! 

We started to time, and, as may be 
supposed, our travelling companions could 
talk of nothing else but the millions, which 
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were enough to enrich everyone in the 
train. 

“This pretended mortuary van has 
always been suspicious to me," said Major 
Noltitz. “And that was why I questioned 
Pan-Chao regarding the dead mandarin.” 

“T remember,” I said ; “and I could 
not quite understand the motive of your 
question. It is certain now that we have 
got a treasure in tow.” 

“And I add,” said the major, “ that the 
Chinese Government has done wisely in 
sending an escort of twenty. well-armed 
men. From Kothan to Lan Tcheou the 
trains will have two thousand kilometres 
to traverse through the desert, and the 
safety of the line is not so great as it 
might be across the Gobi.” 

“All the more so, major, as the redoubt- 
able Ki-Tsang has been reported in the 
northern provinces.” 

“ Quite so, and a haul of fifteen millions 
is worth having by a bandit chief.” 

“But how could the chief be informed 
of the treasure being sent ?”” 

“That sort of people always know whiat 
it is their interest to know.” 

“ Yes,” thought I, “although they do 
not read the ‘ Twentieth Century.’ ” 

Meanwhile different opinions were being 
exchanged on the gangways. Some 
would rather travel with the millions than 
carry a corpse along with them, even 
though it was that of a first-class mandarin. 
Others considered the carrying of the 
treasure a danger to the passengers. And 
that was the opinion of Baron Weissschnit- 
zerdorfer in a furious attack on Popof. 

“You ought to have told us about it, 
sir—you ought to have told us about it ! 
Those millions are known to be in the 
train and they will tempt people to 
attack us, And an attack, even if repulsed, 
will mean delay, and delay I will not sub- 
mit to! No, sir! Iwill not!” 

“ Noone will attack us,” replied Popof. 
“No one will dream of doing it!” 

“And how do you know that—how do 
you know that?” 

“ Be calin, pray.” 

“ T will not be calm: and if there is a 
delay, I will hold the company respon- 
sible!" 

That is understood; a hundred thou- 
sand florins damages to Monsieur le Baron 
Tour du Monde. 

Let us pass to the other passengers. 

Ephrinell looked at the matter, of 
course, from a very practical point of view. 


“There can be no doubt that our risks 
have been greatly increased by this 
treasure, and in case of accident on 
account of it the ‘ Life Travellers Society,” 
in which I am insured, will, I expect, 
refuse to pay, so that the Grand Trans- 
siete Company will have all the responsi- 

ility.”” 

oe br course,” said Miss Bluett ; “and if 
they had not found the missing vans the 
Company would have been in serious 
difficulty with China. Would it not, 
Fulk?” 

« Exactly, Horatia !”" 

Horatia and Fulk—nothing less. 

The Anglo-American couple were right, 
the enormous loss would have had to be 
borne by the Grand Transasiatic, for the 
Company must have known they were 
carrying a treasure and not a corpse—and 
thereby they were responsible. 

But the best thing was said by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Morse, who had joined 
the train at Kachgar. 

“It is never comfortable to be dragging 
& powder-magazine after one!" 

Nothing could be truer, and this van 
with its Imperial treasure was 8 powder- 
magazine that might blow up our train. 

The first railway was opened in China 
about 1877 and ran from Shanghai to 
Fou-Tcheou. The Grand Transasiatic 
followed very closely the Russian road 
proposed in 1874 by Tachkend, Kouldja, 
Kami, Lan Tcheou, Singan, and Shanghai. 
This railway did not run through the 
populous central provinces, which can be 
compared to vast and humming hives of 
bees—and extraordinarily prolific bees. 
As nearly as possible it forms a straight 
line to Sou-Tcheou before curving off to 
Lan Tcheou; it reaches the great cities 
by the branches it gives out to the south 
and south-east. Among others, one of 
these branches, that from Tai Youan to 
Nanking, should have put these two towns 
of the Chan-Si and Chen-Toong provinces 
into communication. But at present the 
branch is not ready for opening, owing to 
an important viaduct not having finished 
building. 

The completed portion gives one direct 
commiunication across Central Asia. That 
is the main line of the Transasiatic. The 
engineers did not find it so difficult of 
construction as General Annenkof did the 
Transcaspian. The deserts of Kara Koum 


‘and Gobi are very much alike; the same 


dead level, the same absence of elevations 
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and depressions, the same suitability for 
the iron road. If the engineers had had 
to attack the enormous chain of the Kuen 
Lun, Nan Chan, Gangar Oola, which 
forms the frontier of Tibet, the obstacles 
would have been such that it would have 
taken a century to surmount them. But 
on a flat sandy plain, the railway could 
be rapidly pushed on up to Lan Tcheou, 
like a long Decauville of three thousand 
kilometres. 

It is only in the vicinity of this city 
that the art of the engineer has had a 
serious struggle with nature in the costly 
and troublesome road through the 
provinces of Kan-Sou, Chan-Si, and 
Petchili. 

As we go along I must mention a few 
of the principal stations at which the 
train stops to take in coaland water. On 
the right-hand side the eye never tires of 
the distant horizon of mountains which 
bounds the tableland of Tibet to the 
north. On the left the view is over the 
interminable steppes of the Gobi. The 
combination of these territories consti- 
tutes the Chinese Empire if not China 
Proper, and we shall only reach that when 
we are in the neighbourhood of Lan 
Tcheou. 

It would seem, therefore, as though the 
second part of the journey would be rather 
uninteresting, unless we are favoured with 
a few startling incidents. But it seems 
to me that we are certainly in the posses- 
sion of the elements out of which some- 
thing journalistic can be made. 

At eleven o'clock the train left Kothan 
station, and it was nearly two o'clock in 
the afternoon when it reached Keria, hav- 
ing left behind the small stations of Urang, 
Langar, Pola, and Tschiria. 

In 1889-90 this road was followed by 
Pevtsoff from Kothan to Lob-Nor at the 
foot of the Kuen Lun, which divides 
Chinese Turkestan from Tibet. The 
Russian traveller went by Keria, Nia, 
Tchertchen as we are doing so easily, but 
then his caravan had to contend with 
much danger and difficulty—which did 
not prevent his reporting ten thousand 
kilometres of surveys without reckoning 
altitude and longitude observations of the 
geographical points. 

From Keria station you can see to th 
south-west the heights of Kara Korum 
and the peak of Dapsang, to which diffe- 
rent geographers assign a height of eight 
thousand metres. At its foot extends the 
province of Kachmir. There the Indus 
rises in a number of inconsiderable sources 
which feed one of the greatest rivers of 
the Peninsula. Thence from the Pamir 
oblige extends the mighty range of 
the Himalaya, where rise the highest 
summits on the face of the globe. 

Since we left Kothan we have covered 
a hundred and fifty kilometres in four 
hours. It is not a high rate of speed, but 
we cannot expect on this part of the 
Transasiatic the same rate of travelling 
we experienced on the ‘Transcaspian. 
Either the Chinese engines are not so 
fast, or, thanks to their natural indolence, 
the engine-drivers imagine that from 
thirty to forty miles an hour is the 
maximum that can be obtained on the 
railways of the Celestial empire. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we are 
at another station, Nia, where General 
Pevtsoff established a meteorological, 
observatory. Here we stopped only 


twenty minutes. I had time to lay in a 
few provisions at the bar. For whom 
they were intended you can imagine. 

The passengers we picked up were only 
Chinese, men and women. ‘There were 
only a few for the first class, and these 
only went short journeys. 

We had not started a quarter of an 
hour wheu Ephrinell, with the serious 
manner of a merchant intent on some 
business, came up to me on the gangway. 

“Monsieur Bombarnac,”’ he said, “ I 
have to ask a favour of you.” 

“Eh!” I thought, * this Yankee knows 
where to find me when he wants me.”” 

“Only too happy, I can assure you,” 
said I, “ What is it about?” 
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“As much as he pleases,” replied the 
American. “And now for Miss Bluett's 
witnesses." 

“ Quite so.” 

“Do you think Major Noltitz would 
consent ? " 

“A Russian is too gallant to refuse. I 
will ask him, if you like.” 

“Thank you in advance. As to the 
second witness I am rather in a difliculty. 


This Englishman, Sir Francis ‘I're- 
vellyan ""—— 

“A shake of the head is all you will 
get from him.” 


“Baron Weissschnitzerdorfer 2” 
“Ask that of a man who is doing a 
tour of the globe, and who would never 
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“ T want you to be a witness "—— 

“An affair of honour? And with 
whom, if you please ?” 

“Miss Horatia Bluett.”* 

“You are going to fight Miss Bluett !” 
I exclaimed with a laugh. 

“Not yet. Iam going to marry her.” 

“ Marry her?” 

“Yes! a treasure of a woman, well 
acquainted with business matters, holding 
a splendid commission ” 

Ephrinell ! 


“My compliments, 
You can count on me”’ 

* And probably on M. Caterna ?” 

“ He would like nothing better, and if 
there is a wedding breakfast he will sing 
at your dessert ’—— . 


Mr. 


get through a signatureso! a name of that 
length!” 

“Then I ean only think of Pan-Chao, 
unless we try Popof '’——- 

“Either would do it with pleasure. 
But there is no hurry, Mr. Ephrinell. 
and when you get to Pekin you will have 
no difficulty in finding a fourth witness.” 

“What! to Pekin? It is not at Pekin 
that I hope to marry Miss Bluett !”” 

“Where then? At Sou-Tcheou, or 
Lan Teheou, while we stop a few hours ? 

“Wait a bit, Monsiew Bombarnac! 
Can a Yankee wait?” 

“Then it is to be "—— 

“ Here.” 

“Tn the train?” 
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“Tn the train.” 

“Then it is for me to say, Wait a 
bit!" 

“Not twenty-four hours.” 

«“ But to be married you require *—— 

“An American minister, and we have 
the Rev. Nathaniel Morse.” 

“ He consents ?"” 

“As if he would not! He would 
marry the whole train if it asked him!" 

“ Bravo, Mr. Ephrinell! A wedding in 
a train will be delightful.” 

“We should never put off until to- 
morrow what we can do to-day.” 

“ Yes, I know—time is money.” 

“No! Time is time, and I do not 
care to lose a minute of it.” 

Mphrinell clasped ny hand, and as I 
had promised I went to take the necessary 
steps regarding tho witnesses for the 
nuptial ceremonial. 

It need not be said that the commercials 
were of fullage and free to dispose of them- 
selves, to enter into marriage before a 
clergyman as is done in America, and 
without any of the preliminaries required 
in France and other formalistic countries. 
Is this an advantaye or otherwise? The 
Americans think it is for the best, and, 
as Cooper says, the best at home is the 
best everywhere. 

I first asked Major Noltitz, who will- 
ingly agreed to be Miss Bluett's witness. 

“These Yankees are astonishing,” he 
said to me. 
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“Precisely because they are astonished 
at nothing, major.” 

I made a similar proposition to Pan- 
Chao. 

“ Delighted, Monsieur Bombarnac,” he 
replied. “I will be a witness to this 
adorable and adored Miss Bluett! Ifa 
wedding between an Englishwoman and 
an American, with French, Russian, and 
Chinese witnesses does not offer every 
guarantee of happiness, where are we 
likely to meet with it?” 

And now for Caterna. He would have 
consented to any number of weddings. 

“Is Madame Caterna to come to the 
wedding?” 

“Why not—as bridesmaid!” 

In all that concerns the traditional 
functions we must have no difficulties on 
the Grand Transasiatic. 

It is too late for the ceremony to take 
place to-day. Ephrinell understood that 
certain conventionalities must be complied 
with. The celebration could not take place 
in the morning. The passengers could 
all be invited, and Faruskiar might be 
prevailed on to honour the affair with his 
presence. 

During dinner we talked of nothing else. 
After congratulating the happy couple, who 
replied with true Anglo-Saxon grace, we all 
promised to sign the marriage contract. 

“ And we will do honour to your signa- 
tures,’ said Ephrinell, in the tone of a 
tradesman accepting a bill. 

(To be ¢-ntinued.) 


The night came, and we retired, to 
dream of the marriage festivities of the 
morrow. I took my usual stroll into the 
car occupied by the Chinese soldiers, and 
found the treasure of the Son of Heaven 
faithfully guarded. Half the detachment 
were awake, and half were asleep. 

About one o'clock in the morning I 
visited Kinko, and handed him over my 
purchases at Nia. The young Rouma- 
nian was in high spirits. He anticipated 
no further obstacles—he would reach port 
safely after all. 

“T am getting quite fat in this box,” he 
told me. 

I told him about the Ephrinell-Bluett 
marriage, and how the union was to 
be celebrated next morning with great 


pomp. 

“ Ah,” said he, with a sigh. “ They are 
not obliged to wait until they reach 
Pekin!” 

At three o'clock in the morning we 
stopped forty minutes at Tchertchen, 
almost at the foot of the ramifications of 
the Kuen Lun. None of us had seen 
this miserable, desolate country, treeless 
and verdureless, which the railway was 
now crossing on its road to the north- 
east. 

Day came; our train ran the four hun- 
dred kilometres between Tchertchen and 
Tcharkalky while the sun caressed with 
its rays the immense plain, glittering in 
its saline efflorescences. 


ees 


JACK. 


A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 
By Paut Brake, 


Author of “ School and the World,” “ The Two Chums,” “Sigurd the Viking,” etc. 


Us and I drove to Middlestead next 

morning about twelve in the gig: 
old Jake stepping out bravely, though not 
quite so freshly as he used to when he was 
younger. We had a pleasant enough 
visit—aunt was gencrous and gave me half 
a sovereign, but the incident I remember 
best happened after dinner. 

Aunt was in the drawing-room; my 
two uncles and I were left in the dining- 
room. 

“ By the way, Ralph,” said Uncle Charlie, 
“TT wonder if you could help me in a little 
matter. There's a young fellow I know 
who haga great desire to go to sea: do you 
luuppen to have a vacancy on board?” 

* That depends,” replied Uncle Ralph. 
“You don't mean this young shaver, I 
suppose,” pointing to me. 

“Oh no, quite another sort of fellow. 
He’s a good enough young chap, but I 
fancy that he’s likely to get into trouble if 
he stays idle any longer.” 

I fancy that at this point Uncle Charles 
must have winked at Uncle Ralph. for they 
seemed to understand one another after 
this. I sat silent: it didn’t seem as if I 
was culled on to interfere. 

“ And what's his name ?”’ asked Uncle 
Ralph. 

“His name,” replied Unele Charles 
slowly—“ his name is Frederick Maitland.” 
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I started, and was on the point of 
interrupting him, but fortunately recol- 
lected myself in time. Of course uncle 
couldn’t give Jack's real name. 

“ Maitland. Humph! Is the lad willing 
to work ?”* 

“Oh yes, I’m sure he is.” 

“ All right, I'l) see if I can find him a 
berth. But you’d better tell him that life 
at sea isn't a bed of roses, and there’s no 
getting out at the back door and running 
home if he doesn’t like it.” 

“Yes, he ought to know that,” assented 
Uncle Charles. 

“Let him come to me to-morrow at 
The George at Portsmouth,” said Uncle 
Ralph, “and send in this to me.” 

He scribbled a line on a leaf from his 
note-book which would act as a kind of 
passport for Frederick Maitland if neces- 
sary. 

« Just take care of this for me, Tom,” 
said Uncle Charles, handing me the note. 
“ And, by the way, ask your aunt for the 
time-table and look up for me the trains 
to Exeter. I may have to go there 
shortly.” 

If this wasn’t a hint to me to give Jack 
the captain's note, and to look up the 
trains to Portsmouth, I should like to 
know what it was. I left my two uncles 
together, and I shouldn't wonder if a few 


confidences passed between them, and if 
Uncle Charles asked his brother to keep 
an eye on Maitland and try to make life 
rather more pleasant to him in the future 
than it had been of late. 

We drove back about eight o’clock ; 
twilight lasted until we approached Bray- 
bridge. We had not talked much on our 
way back. 

“T think, uncle, I'll get out here,” I 
said, without a word of preparation. We 
were at the cross roads about two miles 
from home, 

“Get out here? What for?” 

“TI think I should like to walk-home, if 
you don't mind.” 

Uncle understood now, and pulled up. 

“ All right, if you preter, but take care 
of yourself. When do you think you shall 
be home ?” 

“Tn about an hour or 0, I hope.” 

“Come and tap at the study window; 
there’s no need to ring the bell and disturb 
the servants.” 

“ Very well, uncle.” 

So Uncle Charles drove himself home; 
I don't know what excuse he made for 
having returned without me. I'd no time 
to think of matters of that sort. I had my 
work cut out. Jack had to be got out of 
Buck's to-night. 

Half an hour's run brought me to the 


Duke of Wellington public-house : again I 
glanced in at the window, and once more 
I saw Biles in his favourite chair. How 
long he would stay there I could not tell, 
but it was a great relief to know that I 
could call Jack without fear of detection. 

He did not come till the second whistle : 
he was in the hut trying to go to sleep, 
having given up all thought of seeing me 
again that night. He swung over the 
rope to me; I missed it twice, but caught 
it the third time. 

“Don’t be afraid, I'll catch you," said 
Jack, as I hesitated to trust myself in the 
air. There was nothing to be gained by 
hesitation, so I swung forward, let go at 
the end of the swing, and dropped into 
Jack's arms. 

He pulled back the rope and fastened 
it; then we made our way to the hut for 
the last time. It was in pitch darkness, 
and I was very glad that Jack was with me. 

I told him as fully as I could what had 
been arranged for him. There was now 
no fear of his detection by his clothing, 
for I had supplied him with everything 
necessary whilst he was in the wood-shed. 
He didn't seem to like the change of 
name, but was obliged to admit that it 
was inevitable. 

“ Perhaps it’s as well after all, ’’ he con- 
fessed. “I'm going to start a new life 
to-morrow and I may as well do it under 
a fresh name I haven’t done much to 
make the old one famous, so it ought not 
to be much of & loss to drop it. Good-bye 
to John Philip May ; you won't meet him 
again, my boy.” 
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“Let’s hope I shall meet Frederick 
Maitland many times,” I replied. 

“T hope so, I’m sure, but who can tell ? 
I shall never come back to this part of the 
country.’” 

“ You won't forget to write to me, will 
you?” 

“'Tisn’t likely,” he exclaimed. 

We then went into details as to his best 
way of reaching Portsmouth. I had 
looked up the trains carefully, and had 
decided that his best plan was to set off 
this very night and try to push on to May- 
brook, nearly twenty miles away. The 
advantages of Maybrook were that it was 
in the opposite direction to Torchester, 
that the high road led straight to it, so that 
he couldn’t miss it even in the night, and 
that it was a large town where his 
presence at the station would not be 
noticed. From Maybrook a third-class 
train ran to Portsmouth at half-past six 
which he could easily catch. 

I gave Jack all the money I had, which 
he received as a loan. I was pretty sure 
that uncle had arranged with Uncle Ralph 
for him to start with something in his kit 
(as proved to be the cage), so he was to 
make his first voyage with more in hand 
than most sailors. 

“Your uncle’s a brick!” said Jack 
warmly. “I'll never forget his kindness ; 
he’s helped me out of the worst hole I hope 
ever to get into. He shan’t find I’m 
ungrateful ; if I don’t make a good sailor, 
it won’t be for want of trying. And now 
I s’pose I'd better be moving.” 

“Tl see you fairly on the road,” I said. 
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“Thanks, old chap; I wish we were to 
stick together, but that can’t be.” 

It was a melancholy business to leave 
the old island, the scene of so many happy 
hours and so many anxious ones. Jack 
didn’t say much, but it was easy to guess 
that his memory was not idle. 

We crossed without mishap. ‘ What 
shall we do with the rope?” asked Jack. 

“Oh, leave it,” I replied ; “I’m coming 
across to clear things up.” 

So we threw the rope up among the 
branches and set off through the copse. 
I walked half a mile or so along the main- 
road with him, making final arrange- 
ments, and then I said that I must return. 

“Well, good-bye, old boy,” said Jack. 
“Tf I were to keep you for an hour I 
couldn't say all I feel for what you've 
done for me. You've saved me, that's all 
about it.” 

“You'd have done more for me," I said. 

“Td have done as much, I hope. 
Good-bye, we shall meet again some day. 
Tell your uncle what I think of him, and 
when you can get old granny alone let 
her know the truth, and tell her I shan’t 
forget her.” 

“T’m sure you won't,” I said. 

“Tt makes me wild to think that so far 
you’ve all been doing things for me, and 
I've never done anything for anybody. 
Well, I start fresh to-night, please God.” 


We shook hands beneath the watchful 
stars, and then Jack turned his face to- 


wards Maybrook. 
(To be continued.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


A STORY 


Ox came the savages, with their way 
now clear before them; for the ebb 
had left bare the whole length of the 
sand-spit whereon the ship was stranded, 

. which, making a considerable dip between 
the fatal bank and the shore, was always 
covered except at low tide. 

The ferocious eagerness visible in every 
line of their gaunt, dark, brute-like faces 
showed that no mercy was to be expected 
from them; and they seemed strong 
enough-both in numbers and weapons to 
render the contest absolutely hopeless. 
There were at least forty of them alto- 
gether, and though only a few had guns, 
every man of the rest carried either a 
long spear or a heavy cleaver-like knife, 
and seemed well able to use it. 

But the two defenders—both strong and 
resolute men, habituated to face odds, 
and to confront every form of danger— 
never flinched for a moment. 

“Tt does seem a pity to have to kill 
these poor ignorant savages, who don’t 
know any better,’ muttered the stout- 
hearted Englishman; “but there's no 
help for it now—it's their lives or ours!" 

Then, as the savages came charging on, 
yelling like the wild beasts that they 
were, Cameron's ritle spoke out, instantly 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—FOR LIFE AND DEATH. 


answered by that of Sanchez from the 
forecastle. 

Both shots told, and the assailants (who 
had never dreamed that their intended 
victims were provided with firearms) 
seemed staggered by the discharge, and 
showed signs of hesitation ; but the next 
moment they cameon again more furiously 
than ever. And then followed a confused 
nightmare of flashing guns and flying 
spears, hideous faces half-seen through 
rolling smoke, shouts, groans, unearthly 
yells, and the sharp reports of the fire- 
arms, echoed and re-echoed back from 
every cleft and hollow of the ridgy shore. 

As the forepart of the broken ship lay 
nearest to the land, the first brunt of the 
attack was borne by Manuel Sanchez, 
who, under the pressure of this deadly 
crisis, seemed to spring up suddenly from 
a ruffian into a hero. He was every- 
where at once, discharging his rifle and 
loading it again as he ran, facing un- 
dauntedly the bullets that whizzed around 
him, striking with the force of a giant 
(and never once in vain) at the swarming 
enemies who strove to escalade his little 
stronghold by hooking their barbed spear- 
points into the meshes of the boarding-nets, 
and using the shafts to ecramble up by. 
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Active and courageous as he was, 
however, the daring Spaniard must cer- 
tainly have been overpowered by the 
numbers and pertinacity of his assailants, 
had he not been manfully seconded by 
Cameron, who, in addition to his trusty 
rifle, had with him a splendid navy- 
revolver, which he handled as skilfully 
as any Kentuckian. Comparatively free 
from anxiety on his own account—for his 
post on the poop-deck was protected as 
with a natural moat by the deep, shark- 
haunted channel, fully a hundred fect 
wide, that divided it from the forecastle— 
the Englishman kept up a quick and telling 
fire upon the howling swarm of monsters 
that beset his companion, singling out, 
whenever it was possible, those who were 
armed with guns. 

Two of these, as they fell wounded, let 
drop their pieces into the water, and thus 
lessened very considerably the attacking 
power of a force which had only seven 
guns in all; and the assailants, cowed by 
so determined a resistance, began to lose 
heart, and to slacken the fury of their 
assault. 

Just then, as Cameron raised himself 
above his improvised breastwork to 
watch the movements of the besiegers, he 
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suddenly saw Manuel Sanchez turn 
round and fire, as it seemed, straight at 
him, the bullet whistling close past his 
head! 

But as the Englishman stood aghast at 
this unheard-of treachery (for he really 
had begun to place some reliance on this 
man’s pledge of good faith) a sharp howl 
from behind made him turn just in time 


to see a gaunt black hand let go its clutch 
of the boarding-net, to which a barbed 
spear was left clinging. 

The fact was that one of the Africans, 
somewhat bolder than the rest, bent upon 
getting rid of “the great white warrior” 
on the poop-deck, who had made such 
havoe among them, had found a place 
where the discoloration of the water 
showed that there was a shoal running 
slantwise across the dividing channel. 
Wading over it, he had erept forward 
unperceived while Cameron's — atten- 
*fon was occupied elsewhere, and, using 
uis  spear-shaft as a — scaling-ladder, 
had almost sueeeeded in gaining the 
deck when Manuel's rifle brought him 
down. 

“The fellow’s got some honesty in him, 
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after all,” muttered Cameron; “he can 
keep his word, it seems.” * 

The failure of this first attempt, how- 
ever, did not prevent another savage from 
trying to repeat it; but, mistaking the 
ford, he plunged suddenly into deep 
water, and ere he could extricate himself, 
there came a sudden swirl and eddy in 
the water beside him, and he vanished 


heavy losses: (nearly one-fourth of their 
entire number having been either slain or 
disabled), now lost heart altogether, and, 
seeing that the rising tide was already 
beginning to cover the low narrow sand- 
spit which was their only way back to 
land, made a hasty retreat, carrying their 
wounded ecmpanions along wit? them. 

It was full time; for the two defenders, 
strong and hardy though they were, were 
all but worn out by this prolonged strain, 
especially as they had had neither food 
nor water since the previous evening. 


“To and fro paced the watchful Spaniard.” 


beneath the surface with a wild, unearthly 
scream, dragged down by a ground- 
shark ! 

This terrible lesson was not thrown 
away upon his comrades, who, already 
discouraged by their severe repulse and 

2 This 1s no exaggeration. A Tartar once kept faith 
with me ina somewhat simi'ar fashion, under circum- 
stances even more trying.—D. K. 


“Well done, Sanchez—you've fought 
like a Spaniard!” cried Cameron, whose 
detestation of the outlaw’s crimes was 
almost overcome for the moment by his 
honest admiration of the courage and 
good faith which the latter had shown. 
“ Are you hit anywhere ?” 

“Not that I know of,” said the Spaniard 
carelessly. ‘* Are you?” 

[*I think 
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“TI think not,” replied Cameron, with 
equal coolness. “ But now that they are 
gone, let's look for some food and water, 
for we shall need both before long.” 

Food he found none, Fowever, the 
steward’s pantry having been carried 
away by the sea as well as the cook's 
galley; but he found a small keg of 
water still uninjured by the brine, which 
he brought up to the deck, and, having 
taken a good drink, shouted to his com- 
panion : 

“Sanchez, have you got any water 
over there?” 

“No,” said the Spaniard sullenly ; “all 
the casks are smashed.” 

“ Stand by, then, and I'll send you over 
@ can.” 

The can was a pretty large one, but the 
convict drained it to the last drop at one 
draught, and then, drawing a long breath 
of intense enjoyment, exclaimed : 

“ All the wines of Spain cannot match 
that! Have you found any food?” 

“ Not a morsel here,” shouted Cameron 
in answer. 

“Well, I've found some ship-biscuit,” 
cried the outlaw, “ and I'll send you some 
over.” 

Up to this point—so completely had all 
memory of their feud been obliterated 
for the time being by that bond of a 
common danger which makes the deer 
and the wolf herd together when threat- 
ened by flood or fire—neither of the two 
men had been struck with the strangeness 
of this sudden familiarity between them. 
But now it seemed to occur to them both 
for the first time; and Sanchez, as he 
passed the food over to his adversary, 
remarked with a stern smile : 

“T would not have thought last night 
that I should ever be taking water from 
your hands, or giving you food from 
mine!" 

“Nor I either,” said the Englishman, 
whose strange humour began to enjoy 
the grim grotesqueness of a situation in 
which two mortal enemies were doing 
their utmost to save one another from 
danger and suffering. “But we had 
better eat while we can, for we shall 
have more work soon.” 

“Do you think these fellows will come 
back, then ?” asked Sanchez. 

“Tm sure they will,” answered Came- 
ron. ‘“They’re not likely to try it again 
in broad daylight—I fancy they’ve had 
enough of that—but at midnight it will 
be low-water again, and then they’re 
certain to come. I will take the first 
watch after nightfall, and you can have 
the second.” 

“ Done,” cried the Spaniard, “and I'll 
be bound the rogues will not find me 
napping, come when they may!” 
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By sunset the storm was quite over; 
and though the tide had come up rather 
strongly, the Gonzalvo’s poop had by 
that time embedded itself so firmly in 
the soft sand, that Cameron had no 
longer any apprehension of its being 
washed back into the sea. By means of 
the cord which formed their line of 
communication, he and his fellow-cast- 
away had managed to divide their stock 
of provisions and water pretty equally 
between them; and, thus victualled for 
the impending siege, these iron men 
looked forward to the expected onslaught 
of their foes not merely without dis- 
may, but with a kind of disdainful con- 
fidence. 

More than once during the evening 
Cameron thought he saw a face peer 
above the crest of the ridge overhead; 
but when he turned his spy-glass toward 
it, nothing was to be seen, and night 
came without bringing any sign of another 
attack. : 

The wary and experienced Englishman. 
however, was not one to neglect any pre- 
caution in such a crisis. He knew that 
the moon would not rise till long past 
midnight (the hour at which the assault 
was to be expected), and he could already 
see that the night promised to be un- 
usually dark. Accordingly, he suggested 
to Manuel to “burn a flare”—ze. to 
make a blaze with splinters of tarred 
wood from the wreckage, in order to serve 
the double purpose of giving light to 
watch the movements of their enemies, 
and signalling their position to any ship 
that might happen to be passing. 

This done, the Spaniard lay down to 
sleep while he could, and the Englishman 
began to pace to and fro on his lonely 
watch. 

A man in imminent peril does not 
always (as fifth-rate novelists would have 
us believe) “see the panorama of his 
whole life pass before him in one flash of 
vivid recollection.’ I myself, when all 
but seized by a shark in the Red Sea, 
found myself vaguely wondering whether 
I should pass into his jaws lengthways 
or “broadside-on”; and when I lay 
down in a tunnel to let a train pass over 
me on one of the mountain-railways of 
Brazil, my only feeling, so far as I can 
remember, was a violent inclination to 
sneeze | 

Cameron's first thought, as he watched 
alone amid the darkness, with their signal- 
fire casting its pale and spectral glare 
over the forecastle—beneath which kept 
appearing and vanishing by turns, in a 
weird and ghost-like fashion, the fatal 
ridge whence death was about to swoop 
on them—was a passing regret for his 
lost camera, which had perished in the 
wreck ; and his next was a sudden recol- 


lection of his four boy-friends at Las 
Palmas, who had been 60 bitterly dis- 
appointed at missing this delightful 


voyage | 

2 Even if they knew, I daresay they'd 
like to be here all the same,” said he, 
laughing ; “ and certainly I wouldn't be so 
selfish as to grudge giving up my present 
place to anyone who really wished to step 
into it!” 

The term of his vigil, however, ran out 
without any sign of danger; and Sanchez 
(though he seemed to be sleeping soundly) 
was on his feet at the first call, and 
hastened to replenish the fire, which was 
almost out. Meanwhile Cameron lay 
down on the deck, and was fast asleep in 
& moment. 

To and fro, to and fro, paced the 
watchful Spaniard, straining his eyes 
toward the shadowy ridge for the first 
glimpse of a human figure, and his ears 
for the faintest sound of approaching 
foes. But gradually his step grew slower, 
his bearing less vigilant, his turns shorter 
and shorter, till at length he fairly turned 
his back upon the shore, and stood looking 
fixedly, with eyes whose glare matched 
that of the watch-fire, at the man whom 
he had hated and vowed to slay, lying 
asleep before him, within easy range of 
his rifle! 

Seldom indeed has such a temptation 
come to such a man. His cruel scourging, 
his long imprisonment, his life of a 
hunted beast, all flashed back at once 
upon his memory; and there before hin, 
oie and defenceless, lay the hated 
Englishman whom, rightly or wrongly, 
he held accountable for all ! 

Just then, as he raised his hand quickly, 
it encountered the cross upon which he 
had made his vow to keep faith with 
Cameron. 

The rnffian started as if struck by a 
blow, and, turning hastily away, walked 
quickly forward to the bow, where he 
seated himself, keeping his back resolutely 
to the sleeping man, as if to shut out the 
very sight of that terrible and haunting 
temptation. 

Long he sat there immovable; and as 
the excitement of his troubled spirit 
calmed down, an overwhelming drowsi- 
ness—the natural consequence of the 
day's superhuman exertions--began to 
steal over him. His head drooped for- 
ward—he gave a start, sat up, and stared 
bewilderedly around him ; again he began 
to nod—he sprang to his feet, walked 
hurriedly up and down the forecastle 
three or four times, came back to his 
place, and sat down again. A few 
minutes later (just as the fatal hour of 
midnight and the ebb-tide drew nigh) he 
was as sound asleep as his companion! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GOLD GHOST. 


By Sypney B. J. Sxertcuty, F.c.s., M.a.1., of Hong-Kong, late of H.M. Geological Survey. 


iz day for the test came, and with 
-L anxious hearts the two men hauled up a 
small trial plate. I¢ showed a tain film of 
pure metallic gold in places, and a small 
piece dissolved in aqua-regia, and precipitated 
with iron sulphate, gave an appreciable 
amount of black gold. The process was a 
success! If something was visible ina week, 
what would be the result in six months ! 

And now a new fear came over them. 
What if the enemy found the plates? Soa 
fresh arrangement was made, and the series 
of plates hung so that they could be dropped 
in the water at a moment’s notice. A sentry 
was put over them day and night, with orders 
to touch a button if anything unusual was 
noticed. This would sink the plates, and 
sound an alarm in the camp. There was no 
fear of the men tampering with the precious 
plates. They knew nothing of their value, 
and believing them to be Hantu property, 
would not for their lives have touched them. 
Nearly a ton of plates had been put down. 

The month was nearly up, and Gouyu’s 
party, which had only been despatched to 
throw possible “shadowers,” or followers, 
off the scent, would be thinking of returning, 
when the weather took a turn for the worse. 
It had rained fitfully during the morning, 
heavy clouds hung about the mountains, and 
in the afternoon the river began to rise. All 
was made snug, and the camp, some sixty 
feet above the river, was safe from any flood. 

Sutton had returned from a visit to the 
machinery, which was drowned out, but he 
was satisfied that all was safe. Presently 
great logs began to come down stream, and 
Ballard returned, wet to the skin, and reported 
the weir had given way. 

“ T hope the enemy have gone away, or at 
any rate are not on the river watching, or 
those cut logs will tell a tale.” 

“ What's that!’’ said both men, starting 
up as an electric bell sounded. ‘“ Why, it’s 
the signal of danger down at the plates!” 
Then a wire slackened and they knew the 
precious metal was at the bottom of the 
river. Firing two shots rapidly in succes- 
sion, the mandore and men came hurrying up, 
this being the signal to rendezvous at head- 
quarters. 

“Men to their stations, Salleh to repel 
attack. Two men go to the gorge and get 
information. Plant the ranjows.”” 

The orders were given quickly and quietly, 
and as the men had been drilled regularly 
there was no confusion. Twenty rounds of 
Snider ammunition were served out per man, 
and each took his appointed station, heed- 
less of the rain, now falling in torrents. The 
Tanjows, sharp bamboo spikes, used in native 
warfare to embarrass the bare-footed foe, 
were planted around the stockade, leaving a 
circuitous passage, known only to the be- 
sieged ; and so every preparation was made 
in case of need. 

Salleh came in and reported the boat gone ; 
a log had fouled the hawser and snapped it. 
This was worse than the logs going adrift, 
as it was still early, and at the pace the river 
was rushing the boat would be abreast of the 
camp before nightfall. It would prove there 
were men up-river. Then the scouts re- 
turned, and reported that the apparatus at 
the plates had been carried away by a drift 
log, that this had rung the bell, and there 
were no other signs of danger. The sentry 
would, however, keep a good look-out, though 
he could no longer signal, but would hasten 
to camp if any untoward event occurred. 

“You can dismiss the men from their 
posts, mandore, bat doubic the sentries, and 


CHAPTER III. 


let every man sleep to-night with his 
weapons ready.” 

All was soon quiet again, and the rain 
gradually ceased, but the river did not ap- 
preciably sink till just before dark. 

“It is lucky we have those dynamos 
ready,” remarked Sutton. ‘I intended 
them merely as power-protectors when we 
should get to work in earnest, and to supply 
light at night.” 

“ Yes," replied Jack dryly, ‘and probably 
they can be put to new uses at a pinch." 
And then followed a long conversation, at 
the end of which the mandore was called. 

“Salleh, you are to take charge of the 
camp for awhile, as we two are going to have 
alook round. Keep as good a watch as you 
can, and fire at any symptom of danger; 
only take care and don't pick us off by mis- 

“take. We shall take dark lanterns that will 
only show bright towards the camp, so don't 
go potting at lights.” 

The two men passed through the gateway, 
and made their way to the machinery, which 
they found half under water, and quite 
unworkable. After fixing marks to gauge 
the fall of the river, they went to a drum of 
copper wire, and setting a hand to see it 
unrolled steadily, began to trail the wire 
outside. Cutting sticks, and fixing them 
rapidly aot intervals of a yard apart, they 
made a rough fence all along the exposed 
face of the camp. Two sides were suffi- 
ciently protected by a bend of the river. 
Then they placed sheets of zinc, some up- 
right, some on the ground, and attached the 
wire to them so as to make a complete electric 
circuit. Three hours were consumed in this 
work, and the friends returned to the machi- 
nery, to find the water had only fallen nine 
inches ; the apparatus was still useless. 

“Tf rain does not start again up-stream, 
and our friend the enemy will only wait a 
few hours, we may be able to give him a 
curious sensation, eh, Jack?” 

“ Yes, if any Bajow gets a touch of zinc, 
he'll make and break a war-dance record. 
But we must not in future trust to those 
Californian wheels to work our motors. 
However, it could not be helped this time, 
and we have done wonders in a month as it 
is.” 

In camp all was quiet, but the mandore 
reported three men down with fever, and 
quite helpless. They were lying burning hot, 
tossing restlessly, muttering incoherently, 
and clearly hors de combat for that night. 
Scarcely had the friends returned from their 
medical rounds, when the sentries from 
the gorge came in with ominous news. 

Gadang was on duty, it seems, when he 
heard a twig snap. Thinking it was a 
kejang or planduk (deer), he took little 
notice at first, as the Bajows or mouse deer 
were supposed to be on the opposite side of 
the river. The stream was too furious for 
anyone to cross, and it was not till he heard 
the sounds again that he roused his com- 
rade, and went out to scout. The wind was 
across stream, and he crept silently along 
the only practicable track, keeping well in 
the shadow, so as not to show clear against 
river cr sky. Then came a faint odour of 
unmistakable tobacco, apparently down a 
little steep brook gorge, from which the 
waters had run off. Stealthily working up 
the gorge, hiding behind the boulders, he 
came upon the camp. It was simply alean- 
to of mats against an overhanging rock, and 
he made out about fifty fully armed pirates 
with Wanklyn as their chief. They were 
smoking cigarettes and talking in a low voice 


round a small fire so placed as to throw no 
renections towards the open brook. Evi- 
defitly they were in no fear of being disturbed, 
and to Gadang, an old Scribas warrior, it was 
the simplest thing possible to creep up close 
to the camp, and lie hidden within earshot. 

“Tt was well, you see, Panglima ”’ (chief), 
Wanklyn was saying, ‘‘ that we crossed to 
this side of the stream before the ayer bah 
(flood) came down.” 

“Good, Tuan,” was the reply; “but the 
Hantus are about on nights like this. And I 
heard the omen bird on the left as we started. 
Better wait another day. 

“Nonsense, Hantus don’t hurt orang 
putis (white men), nor anybody who travels 
with them.” 

“Still it’s better not to risk it,” was the 
reply, and the Amas Hantu is very powerful. 
He makes the flood, as he always does when 
the orang puti comes for gold. Most likely 
Tuan Sutton has lost all to-night, and we 
shall lose heads and get no treasure. Better 
go back and wait for a more lucky day.” 

“Be careful, Panglima,” said Wanklyn 
sternly ; “remember the oath: ‘I swear to 
obey the Tuan in all things, not to go back 
for danger, difficulty, bad omens, or Hantus, 
and whatever there is deep in my heart that 
rebels I throw it away.’ ”” 

“ True, Tuan, but it was sworn in daylight, 
in the kampong by the sea. My people are 
sea-rovers, not orang utans (forest men), and 
when the trees groan in the wind, Hantus are 
abroad ; and who can stand against them? 
Give me men to fight, and the smell of blood 
blinds me to danger ; but Hantus, they have 
no blood; the krise withers before them ; the 
heart grows stiff and cold, the limbs wax 
heavy, the eyes see not.” 

“ Well, I'll go back to the kampong, and 
tell the women how their brave panglima has 
the heart of a child, and he shall pound 
paddi and embroider bajus (jackets) for 
men.” 

“Stop, Tuan, it is enough; I will go, but 
let it be quickly.” 

Then Gadang crept away and returned to 

camp. 
“Tuan,” he said, “my heart shook when 
they spoke of Hantus; but when the pang- 
lima quailed, I felt contempt, and 
remembered the Hantus are Tuan’s blood 
brothers; and I vowed to have the pang- 
lima’s head.” 

“Good boy, Gadang, Hantus won't hurt 
us, but help us perhaps. Did you find out 
how they knew we were here?” 

“Tt was the floating logs told them. When 
the rain began they went to pick up their 
bubus (fish traps), and the cut logs came 
down, and told the story. Even a girl could 
read that sign.” 

A council of war was held, and as the 
attack was not likely to take place till near 
dawn, extra rations were served out, guns 
overhauled, krises tried, sentries changed 
f-equently, and all got in perfect readiness. 
But the river fell with exasperating 
slowness. 

About 2 a... the alarm was given. The 
faint tramp of shoeless feet was heard by a 
scout lying ear to ground. Salleh took the 
right flank. Among the left, Sutton had 
general command and was to issue all orders. 
Ballard went to the river front. 

“No use, old fellow, science is out of it. 
The river is too high yet to start the wheels, 
and our scheme is of no use. If only that 
scoundrel had waited another hour we'd 
have given him as hot a supper as his wet 
bivouac deserves. Steady, men,” caid Sutton, 
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reserve your fire till you can see your men. 
Wait till I call ‘ fire!’” 

Every Dyak was at his post, not calm like 
English soldiers in the face of danger, but 
eager and restless. They love to fight by 
rushes in the open. But their eyes were 
aflame, their krises loosened in the sheaths. 
Then, with a wild yell the enemy rushed for 
the stockade. “Fire!” shouted Sutton, and 
twenty guns spoke out at once. The enemy 
staggered; the reception was not what they 
expected. If any were hit they could not 
be seen in the darkness, and all was quiet 
again. 

Presently Salleh called softly, ‘‘ Tuan, come 
here.” Sutton crossed to him, “Do you 
see anything there?” 

“ Nothing but black logs.”” 

“ Watch one.” 

A moment after he said, “ Why, it’s gone!” 

“Yes, Tuan, the Bajows have found the 
ranjows, and have crept out and removed 
most of them. They’ll be on us in a 
moment.” 

Hardly had the words left his lips, when 
three guns gleamed ont, and a yell, more de- 
fiant than before, burst from the attacking 
party, and on they came, not abreast this 
time but in column. 

“* Steady all, fire low, look to your aim ;"’ 
and again the enemy fell back. The Dyaks 
were mad with excitement, and at the next 
rush fired, and, jumping up, exposed them- 
selves above the stockade, brandishing krises 
and shouting wildly. 

“ Down, you fools! down,” roared Ballard ; 
but before the order was obeyed two fell 
wounded with bullets. 

“Don’t you see they'll pick you off one by 
one if you do this?” 

The men were invisible in the darkness, 
but it was close range, and Wanklyn knew 
Dyak ways, and three guns were told off 
to fire for the top of the fence as soon as the 
besieged uttered their war-cry. But it was 
too late now-—the Dyaks were too undisci- 
plined, and the war-frenzy was on them. 
Time after time the short rush was repeate 
time after time the volley was poured in, 
and the besieged could not make out any 
particular damage effected by their fire. 

“Are they invulnerable?” said Ballard, 
wiping his brow, for he had been hauling off 
the wounded (now six in number), and flying 
everywhere to steady the men. 

“No, Jack, it is Wanklyn’s craft. He 
has been on the frontier fighting Red Indians, 
and knows a loose wet blanket will turn a 
bullet. Depend on it, his folk have been put 
up to the dodge.” 

“Now, men, remember this time—fire very 
low, and no jumping up.” The advice was 
uscless ; as soon as the volley was discharged, 
up sprang the excited Dyaks, and another 
victim fell. Then the Dyaks broke; and had 
not Sutton placed his back against the gate, 
they would have poured out for death or 
victory. 

“To your posts, idiots!” yelled both white 
men. “Are you mad?” 

“ Let us get at them,” screamed the Dyaks, 
jumping up again, and flourishing their 
weapons. “Come on, you women,” they 
shouted—“ come and see men eat you, 
ah. -ah—h—h!” 

And this time the enemy did come. With 
one great cry, they rushed the stockade 
heedless of the fire. The Dyaks poured ina 
hot volley, threw down their guns, whipped 
out their krises, and a hand-to-hand struggle 
began. Sutton shot the first man who 
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scaled the stockade, Ballard fired and 
clubbed his rifle, doing deeds of viking 
prowess, but it was too late. Overpowered 
and demoralised, the Dyaks were now uncon- 
trollable, and in a few minutes the attackers 
were inside the compound. 

“To the house all, quick !” shouted Sutton, 
and a dash was made for it, the door 
slammed to and barred; and then a new 
siege began. 

“Where are you, Ballard?” 
Sutton. 

No answer. Then Salleh remembered 
seeing him fall as the rush was made for the 
house. There was no rescuing him. The 
compound was alive with maddened fiends, 
ablaze with lust for blood and plunder. It 
was certain death to make a sally, even if 
their numbers were unbroken. 

“Poor old boy,” sighed Sutton, as he 
posted men at the windows. The raised 
floor had happily been planked instead of 
being of open pole-work as is the native 
fashion. This was an advantage to some 
extent, as it prevented the inmates being 
speared or shot from below. But it was, as 
they speedily found, a serious disadvantage 
also, as the enemy clustered beneath the 
house, safe from fire, for the floor was of 
split trunks too thick for bullets to pierce. 

“We are caged now, Salleh,” said Sutton 
to the mandore, who alone of the natives 
had never Jost his head. 

“Yes, ‘Tuan, but we are men and can die.” 
Ther, turning to the others, he said quietly, 
“ It's too late to ery over the past, but if you 
don't wish your heads to hang in the nets of 
the Ilanaun houses, you'll do only what the 
Tuan tells you.” 

The men, now thoroughly cowed. agreed. 
Alas! there was nothing uctive to be done. 
Not an enemy showed, but they could be 
heard talking in a low voice below the house. 
‘Then Wanklyn’s voice called out: 

“Mr. Sutton, we want to treat with you. 
‘The day is ours, but I don't want to kill you 
particularly.” 

“T won't treat with a renegade, Wanklyn. 
You've taught me not to take the law into 
my own hands. I ought to have locked you 
up out of mischief long ago, instead of 
thrashing you, you cowardly bully.” 

“Steady, mate; put a stopper on your jaw 
tackle, I'm skipper now. Look here, give up 
your gold and anus, and we'll let you off.” 

“ Never.” 

“Then look out, for we'll find the swag, 
and I'll let my lambs play with your skulls.” 

“ Search the storehouses," called Wanklyn; 
but no sooner did a man attempt to cross 
the compound than Sutton’s rifle laid him 
low, and none ventured a second time. The 
house was loopholed, and the lamp gleams 
across the open gave momentary glimpses 
that made it too dangerous for anyone to 
cross the enclosure. 

« This won't do,” shouted Wanklyn; “lay 
hold of the house poles, men, swing together, 
and bring the whole house down about their 
cars.” 

The house began to tremble, for the efforts 
were made knowingly, as the natives are 
adepts at planting and uprooting posts. 
Then it began to sway. The inmates were 
helpless. 

“ Now, my lads,” said Sutton, “ our time is 
come. Let us die like men. Stand by me, 
ready, krise in hand. I will unbar the door. 


shouted 


When I give the signal, jump, lay about for 
your lives, and at least give a good account 
Some may 
(rue END.] 


of yourselves. escape. Let 


them make for the boats on the south 
coast.” 

With firm set lips every man stood silent. 
In this supreme moment no cheek blanched ; 
the courage of despair braced every nerve, 
and they began the solemn death chant. 
The house swayed more and more, and now 
they could scarcely stand. Sutton unbarred 
the door. 


“Now steady for the last time. Wait for 


‘the word ‘ Jump,’ and then make a dash for 


life! Ready! one! two ”—— 

But now a strange thing happened. A 
flood of blinding white light fell upon house 
and compound. It danced and swung about 
like a fire-fiend. The besiegers stopped their 
work of destruction, panic-stricken, ‘“ The 
Amas Hantu!” shrieked the terrified 
invaders. 

“The Amas_ Hantu,” 
equally territied Dyaks. 

“Steady if you value your lives,” said 
Sutton firmly and calmly; “the powers help 
us.” 

The besiegers had ceased their attack on 
the house, and were huddled together in 
terror. Even Wanklyn was overcome, and 
when the weird blaze of light crept down- 
wards and shone full and clear below the 
house, and there only, there was no doubt 
the evil eye of the Ames Hantu was 
searching out the evil doer. Every hand 
dropped paralysed. And now a voice called 
“tire!” and a volley poured into the muss 
of awe-stricken pirates. Then a shout, and 
out rushed a body of men led by Ballard. 
cheering as they ran. 

“Saved! ’’ shouted Sutton; “now, men. 
follow me.” Down the steps they flew, and 
before a minute was passed those of the 
besiegers who were not dead or dying ley 
bound prisoners. 

“A narrow squeak that,’ said Ballard as 
he shook hands with Sutton. “I dropped 
with a pistol-shot in the shoulder, and in 
the méléc managed to crawl outside. I saw 
all was up, and hid by the machines. 
Presently I noticed the river had fallen 
nearly a foot, and I turned on the electric 
search-light and you know the rest.” 

« But how about the firing?” 

It seems the boat accounted for that. It 
floated down to camp and was recognised by 
Gouyu ; and when he found a cap of yours in 
it, he saw at once we were here. Thinking 
the flood might have damaged us, he started 
up stream at once and arrived just in the 
nick of time.” 

Among the dead lay Wanklyn. He was 
buried apart from his men, * for,” said the two 
friends, *‘ he was brave if he was bad; let us 
not think now of his misdeeds.” 

All being now quiet, a guard was set over 
the prisoners, and the camp resumed its 
ordinary appearance. The men gathered 
round the camp fire, and the last words 
uttered before well-earned sleep overtook 
them were “ Allah! but the Amas Hantu is 
the ‘Tuan’s friend.” 

Another tive months the friends waited. 
and by this time the plates of base metal were 
replaced by pure gold. It was sent in relays 
to the coast safe from all native pilfering. 
The prisoners had been set free, and spread 
the fame of the Hantu’s friend through all 
the land. Did not the Hantu give them gold 
without digging for it? Not a man in the 
country who valued his life would have 
touched an ounce of it. It was fairy gold. 

“Well,” said Ballard, “we have made our 
pile at last. Let us go home.” 


muttered the 
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’ ‘THE RAILWAY MAIL. 
: By W. J. Gorpox, 
; Author.of “ Everyday Life on the Ratlrod,” ete, 


i , 


: PART II. bee 


(Kommonses first appeared on the North- work on‘both goods and passenger trains, the greatly liked amongst drivers for its roomy 
Eastern when Mr. Worsdell: moved from advantages over the simple engines beingina and comfortable cab, in which as much 
Stratford to Gateshead ; the first engine of saving of 14 per cent. on the coal bill, anda protection as possible is given against the + 


Great Eastern Engine, No. 1000.—This is from a photograph specially taken for ns, with the permission of Mr. J. Holden, 
Locomotive Superintendent of the line, by air. lL. G. Kiduicx, 17 Wragby Road, Leytonstone. 


Great Fastern Engine No. 761, one of-the liquid-fuel burners, decornted as she was when she took the Duke and Duchess of York to 
Sandringham on their wedding day. This is also from a photograph by Mr. Riddick. 


the kind being No. 1324, which wasexhibited considerable reduction of the water bill. weather, which is apt to be rather wild on 
at Newcastle in 1887. The company The Worsdell compound is as gracefuland the Northumbrian coast. During the Rail- 
has now about 250 compound engines at well-shaped an engine as any simple, and is way race these engines ran from Ycrx to 
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Newcastle, 80} miles, in 82 minutes, and 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh in 128 minutes. 
When No. 1526 did her 86 miles an hour she 
developed 1,068 horse-power, a remarkable 
result, considering the area of the grate and 
boiler surface. This is not, however, the high- 
est horse-power of a locomotive, for some of 
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hangs about with her 8 ft. 6 in., the biggest 
wheel we have, although some of the earlier 
engines had 10 ft. wheels; but then many 
things were done in the past that we are apt 
to forget. For instance, the old Bristol and 
Exeter engines frequently ran 81 mi'esan hour, 
and were taken off because they did not pay. 


miles 26 chains, and during the Railway 
race engine No. 233 ran this distance in 
an hour and three-quarters, being 60} miles 
an hour, the best long run ever done in railway 
work. From Grantham to York is 82 miles 
55 chains, and engine No. 775 ran this in an 
hour and a half, being a shade over 59 miles 


the North-Westerns are said to have worked 
up to 1,400. 

The handsomest engine on our rails is 
undoubtedly a Great Northern 8-footer. She 
is built for speed, and she looks it ; and it is 
owing to her that the Great Northern still 
holds the record for the fastest average run 
in Britain. There are 45 of these engines 
now at work, and the pattern is nearly 25 
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Locomotive Superintendent of the line, 


When it pays our railways to run more than 
the present highest average of 55}, the Great 
Northern rate from Grantham to Retford, the 
engines will be forthcoming, but the weight 
they will have to drag will differ considerably 
from the light loads behind the old B. and E. 

These Great Northern express engines 
weigh over 45 tons, and the tender with its 
5 tons of coal and 3,500 gallons of water 


lL. & 8. W. R. 
4 WHEELS COUPLED BOGIE PASSENGER 
ENGINE AND TENDER 
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an hour.’ No wonder that Mr. Stirling is 
content to stick to siraples, and that com- 
pounds rarely come south of Doncaster. 

The Midland road is the newest and the 
most difficult into London, and it is the 
newest and most difficult into Scotland. 
It traverses a picturesque country, and 
the picturesque is the difficult for the 
railway engineer. If you go up hill and 
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old, but the ordinary loads of the line 
fave not yet proved great enough to trouble 
them. The Great Northern has about 950 
engines altogether, divided into 13 different 
classes, no less than 272 being of the 5 ft. 
class, but none of them are much talked 
about except the big wheelers. 

Eight feet is a good size for a wheel. On 
the North-Western the old Cornwall still 
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weighs over 40, so that the dead weight of 
the machinery totals up to about 85} tons to 
begin with, and the trains are by no means 
light. But then from London to Grantham 
the inclines are low and the curves easy. 
Through Tallington the Scotsman goes at 
79 miles an hour, and for twelve miles there- 
about she averages 77. The distance from 
King’s Cross to Grantham is exactly 105 
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down dale, and to a certain extent defy 
nature, you must pay for it in power. And 
if you are rewarded for your enterprise with 
an enormous traffic, you will find that traffic 
requires more power unless your speed is to 
give in to the load and the road. When fast 
trains are spoken of the Midland seldom gets 
credit for its work. Its express engines are 
tried up to 75 miles an hour before they are 


handed over to the running deprrtment. 
From Leicester to Bedford you will find 
yourself travelling every now and then at 
from 70 to 80 miles an hour, and you will do 
the whole distance, 49} miles, in less than 
53 minutes ; and when you come to inquire 
further into matters you will learn that you 
are on the third line in Britain for speed, the 
fourth for length, and the second for engine 
power. Its running is laborious; it has 
heavy loads, heavy gradients, many junctions, 
many branches ; and the practical know that 
its engines would be particularly tough oppo- 
nents in a race on any other track. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LAW AS IT AFFECTS BOYS 
AND THEIR GAMES. 


By a Loxpon Soxrcrror. 


Gree: speaking, the law doesn’t affect 

boys at all, for they are too much occu- 
pied in the subtleties of cricket, football, and 
other indoor and outdoor games, to trouble 
their heads over so dry a subject; but, inas- 
much as law really penetrates into every 
detail of a boy’s life, even as far as games of 
rounders and marbles, a casual glance at a 
portion of it may make our readers wiser, 
and we trust not sadder. 

Now, in the first place, all boys in the eye 
of the law are infants; and though that does 
not insinuate that they are supposed to be 
fed on “pap,” and such infantile edibles, it 
still does presume that they do not consume 
champagne and cigars, or anything which is 
not strictly necessary for infants of their age. 
Buns and tarts to a limited extent might be 
considered “necessary” for a school-boy; 
but if taken in extraordinarily large quantities 
they would be regarded as “ luxuries,” to say 
the least of it. If any shopkeeper is so foolish 
as to supply boys with such things without 
being paid at the time, the transaction is a 
dead loss to the seller, as he cannot by law 
recover the amount from the boy. 

One word of advice here with regard to 
what are known as “' book touts” and “ tally- 
men,” who will tempt the youthful mind to 
acquire some wonderful treasure in the shape 
of a watch, to be paid for by instalments as 
pocket-money arrives, or a book to be taken 
in, “complete in sixty parts.” Novelties 
are always delightful, and boys—especially 
at school, where to be the owner of such 
articles is to be a hero-are liable to be en- 
ticed to sign some agreement to carry out the 
purchase. Hetlection teaches prudence, for the 
article sold is too often worthless or unsuit- 
able; and if a boy hasbeen thus taken in, he can 
return the article, and need not be frightened 
by any threats of the would-be vendor. 

Similar temptations were at one time freely 
put before boys by money-lenders and betting- 
agents, who sent circulars to scholars at 
collegos and schools, offering them loans of 
money or invaluable advice as to betting on 
horses. A boy would not be bound to pay if he 
accepted the offer of either, but threats of ex- 
posure to school authorities or parents would 
be relied on to compel payment. Such things 
are now, happily, merely matters of history, 
as, by a recent Act of Parliament, itis made a 
criminal act to entice boys in this way to 
borrow or bet. 

There is a current idea in the minds of 
some boys—and especially lazy boys—that 
their parents are bound to maintain them; 
and to a certain exteat this is true. Up to 
thirteen years cf age it is evident that the 

nt must support his son, because the boy 
is compelled to attend school, and obviously 
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cannot be earning his living at the same 
time that he is working out vulgar fractions, 
or translating Virgil; and until the son is 
sixteen years of age the father’s duty con- 
tinues. But if a boy fancies he can shirk 
work after he has left school, and yet get his 
parent to support him in idleness, he is woe- 
ily mistaken; for his father cannot be 
made to pay for him until the boy has ac- 
tually gone into the workhouse, which is not 
exactly the place a lazy boy looks forward to 
as a holiday resort. 

Everyone likes to see boys at play, under 
proper circumstances, for it will strike even 
the dullest that there is a vast difference 
bet weema game of rounders in the playground 
in the dinner hour, and a similar game in the 
elass-room in school hours, durmg the tem- 
porary absence of the master; while a step 
lower still in the scale is the offence of boiling 
the ink in the school leaden ink-pots, by the 
application of a lighted piece of paper in the 
locker bencath. It must be remembered 
that the golden rule of “doing to others as 
we would be done by” is a part of everyday 
religion, and of everyday law, which applies 
as much to games as to tne higher duties of 
life. In law the maxim runs: “ Use your 
own things so that you don’t injure other 
people.’ It therefore follows that games 
which may be played innocently enough in a 
field or playground will bring a boy into the 
grip of the criminal law if performed in the 
streets of a town, where passers-by are likely 
to be injured. We may particularly mention 
that in London, and other large towns, the 
following acts are treated as criminal, and 
will bting offenders into the hands of the 
police. The favourite habit of drawing in 
chalk on gates and walls begins the list; then 
comes throwing stones at other boys or pas- 
sers-by—a most wicked form of amusement ; 
ringing the bell at a door for fun, and running 
away ; making slides in winter on the foot- 
path or roads, where people may slip upon 
them; and flying kites, or playing at any 
game which annoys passers-by. A quiet 
game of marbles is generally not objected to, 
and we remember once in youthful days 
settling a boyish dispute on this subject by 
consulting a passing policeman thereupon, 
who looked very wise, and finally intimated 
that he wouldn't say anything about it if we 
gave him a marble to put in his kettle at 
home, in order to keep the inside from being 
“ furred.” F.A. 


BALLADE OF A PAPER-CHASE. 


'[‘we sun's in the south, and the morn’s 
aglow: 
Fresh is the breath of the sea-born breeze: 
Yesterday's rain-drops, loth to go, 
Tremble and glitter on grass and trees : 
Gone to their homes are the summer's bees, 
But sweet is the music the sheep-bells play, 
As gaily we gather by twos and threes 
For a run on the downs on this winter day. 


Fifteen long minutes—then “ Tally-ho!” 
And every care for the morrow flees, 
And never a thought do we bestow 
On Cesar, or on Euripides ; 
But through the tangle of furze we squeeze, 
And over the brambles tear our way, 
Caring little for things like these 
In a run on the downs on a winter day. 


Over the slopes we surge and flow, 
And part the bracken with bare, wet knees— 
All in a tingle from top to toe, 
And breathing hard, but with never a 
wheeze. 
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Then home! And fair is the sight one 
sees— 
Long white tables in full array! 
For oh, there’s an appetite to appease 
From a run on the downs on a winter day! 


Envoy. 


Boys, when gout and rheumatics seize 
And ruthlessly torture their aging prey, 

Go again to the doctor who asks no fees— 
A ran on the downs on a winter day ! 


Epwanp F, Saeruerp. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETIT.ONS. 
(Frrreesta Series.) 


(Continued from p. 143, Vol. XV.) 


IX. Amateur Photography. 


ii will be remembered that in giving this 

subject for competition (vide vol. xv., 
p. 143), we offered Prizes of the value of Ten 
Guineas, to be divided in the different classes 
in such manner as should be deemed best and 
fairest by the adjudicators. 

We have now much pleasure in publishing 
our Award, reserving any remarks we may 
desire to make until the close of the final 
division. 


(1) Portraiture, 


Prizes—HaY-a-Guinea each. 
Pencival. ARMSTRONG, Oakamoor, Bournemouth. 
W. E. CARNEGIF. Dicksox, 9 India Street, Edinburgh. 
Any F, Eaves, River Front, Rnfield, Middlesex. 
J. PeRcivaL JENkINa, 30 St. John’s Clifton, 
Bristol. i Boats 


FLORENCE Mackay, Fauconberg House, Cheltenham. 


FP. J. Moutimer, Cornwall House, Ordnance Row, 
Portsea. 


Foaxk Saaw, Oakfield, Bexhii], Sussex. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

W. J. Brooxk, The Crescent, New Road, Bromsgrove. 

Fraxx Gracr, 15 Akeman Street, Tring. 

A. 5. WarscuawskI, 16 Warrior Gardens, St. Leonards. 

G. P. Cato, Box 35, Durban, Natal. 

E1su Manx, Rodney House, Trowbridge. 

FRank Prick, Inveravon, Richmond Park, Clifton, 
Brisiol. 


‘M. E, Moin Doxaupsox, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 
HeTig Gascoicyg, 21 All Sainte’ Street, Nottingham. 
©. E. PertixcEr, 61 Westbourne Road, Shefficld. 


GrrTRUDE Wnricut, 63 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Man- 
chester. 


W. HenseEnt, 74 Metal Street, Cardiff. 

G. W. Morrisox, Mondello Lodge, Eastbourne. 

R. H. Mornigox, do. do. do. 

W. H. Grauax, 11 Emscote Road, Warwitk. 

G. E. Ssutu, 57 Wyndham Street, Hull. 

F, J. Thuras, Stratton, N, Devon, 

A. ANGELL, Ouclithorpe Lane, near Wakefield, Yorks, 


Joux SOMERVILLE, 15 Overdale Villas, Langside, 
Glasgow. 


‘W. J. Ropixsox, Castlederg, oo. Tyrone. 


———_0-0- —___—_ 
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E. A. J. W.—A good many amateur artists exhibit at 
te Dudley Gallery and at the Crystal Palace. 


‘TaTR.—The monthly part is made up of the weekly 
numbers published during the preceding month. 
Hence the November part would contain the October 
numbers, The wrap] is printed locally. In 
building a model |-and-butter fashion, glue the 
slices together with marise giue and then screw them 
with very thin screws. In this way you get a 
thoroughly good joint. 

T. M. WaALKEn—You should take in the volume from 
its opening number in October, and then you would 
see all abont the competitions and understand how 
the prizes are awarded for former competitions. 


C. Cong an.—We do not answer by post, and under no cir- 
cumstances could we undertake to draw special work- 
jug drawings for individual readers. We may, how- 
ever, have an article on the general subject, in which 
you will find much of the information you want. 


Prrens.—Ralph Flambard was made Bishop of Dur- 
ham in 1099, He was imprisonel in the Tower on 
the accession of Henry 1. hut escaped from there to 
Normandy. Henry subsequently allowed bim to re- 
turn to his bishopric, where he remained peaccably 
until his death. 


P.C. M.—We have recently given the names of Mr. 
Talbot Reed's works. Yon will find the list of those 


.—We have had articles on hoth branches of 

Our articles on Association were by Mr. 
nd are reprinted in * Football,” pric 

published at 56 Paterna } 


eighteenpence : 
There are several other chapters in the book which 
you would be interested in, 


F.C. L.—Oxford has about 509 resident graduate 


bridge. Hdinburgh has more matricniatic 

year than Oxford and Cambridve put together. 

It is estimated that it costs about £400 for 
fees and maintenance. You had better stay as you are, 
and do as your parents wish. You are not too old, 
however, and another year would be quite time 
enough for you to decile in. 

A CoxsTaNt RRADER.— Write to the Dean of any medi- 
cal school attached to a London hospital. 

T. E. H.—Yon will find instructions how to use a watch 
‘as @ makeshift, compass on page 256 of our monthly 
part for February 1892. 

Ixqumer.—Write.to the Curator, Parkes Museum, 
Mortimer Street, Regent Strest. You will get infor- 
mation there as to all matters regarding Sanitary 

eturships, ete. 


AMBITIOUS. 
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Correspondence, 


CHANCERY.-—It is rather a fine distinction, bat it is 
correct enough. The Warders of the Tower are not 
the real “buffetiers” or “beefeaters.” The real 
beeteaters are * The Royal Body-Guard of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard,” « hundred strong, who are on 
duty in attendance on the sovereign on state occa. 
sions, and whose rank and file are ail non-commissioned 
officers, none of whom were below the rank of ser- 
gennt when in the army. Their captain {s always a 
peer of the realm, and js @ “ political,” going out of 
office with the Ministry. “The Tower men are a dif- 
ferent lot altogether. “They are “the ‘Yeoman War- 
ders of the Tower,” forty in number, who are ap- 
pointed by the Constable of the Tower, and are all 
‘old non-commissioned officers, but with no restriction 
as to rank. Their chief is the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, who bas nothing to do with politics, bat is a 
distinguished military officer, and they are only 


“honorary members" of the Yeomen of the Guard, . 


whose uniform theirs closely resembles. It may 
interest you to know that the nearest body-guard of 
the sovereign is the “Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men.at-Arms,” who have all been captains or majors 
in the urmy or Royal Marines, and have all been on 
active service in the fickl and won a decoration. 
There are forty of these, with a captain, a lieutenant, 
a standard-bearer, a clerk of the cheque, and a har- 
binger, who Lave all been Meutenant-colonels, The 
captain of this corps is always a peer. 


ARMy.—You will find all about it in a “Guide to Army 
Examinations” published by Clowes & Sons, Charing 
Cross. Of course yon have to pay for sour education 
—atl the fees are not small. 


EM1GRant.—The High Commissioner for Canada is to 
he found at 17 Victoria Strect : the Agent-General for 
New South Wales at 9 Victoria Stre the Agent- 
General for Victoria at 15 Victoria Street: the 
Agent.General for Qcecnsland at 1 Victoria Strect : 
the Agent-General tor South Australia at 15 Victoria 

the Agent-lieneral for Tasmania at 3 V 

hi 


reet ; the Agent-General for New 
land at 13 Vietoria Street: and the Agent-Gen 
for the Cupe at 112 Victoria Street. 


—-There are no situations for which a pre- 
ar. You had better 


wt a quarterly Navy List. 


Paint Pot.—The whitelcad or whatever the colour 
may be is mixed with turpentine and oil in varying 
tions, according to the numberof coats intended 
and the effect you desire to produce. If 
you want a shiny surface ¥on use more oil than tnr- 
pentine, For woodwork you should begin with a coat 
of priming made of white lead and dryers with alittle 
red lead to harden the coat, then apply a coat of 
colour thinned with turpentine and a very little oil, 
and then one of colour thinned with more oil than 
turpentine. It is better to get your paint realy 
mixed and thin it with turpentine for the sccond 
coat and with oi! for the third. 
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A MontTHiy Reangr.—You will find “ Hints for Handy 
Boys” in the January and February parts for 1891. 


Gratsasta—The best papers on Tndiqn elubs and dumb 
bells are in our “Indoor Games.” For singlestick 
and the other things there is a good book pablishe! 
by George Bell & Sons in their All England Series. 


D. BRowNE.—1. You must choose for yourself 
the advertisers in our monthly wrapper, or else get 
one of the Stamp Magazines which any of them 
will supply you with.-2 It is the nature of the 
beast. All goats are somewhat odoriferous. 


ANsWERS.—You could only sell them to the dealers 
and you must remember that they have to sell 
them again. Spink & Son, Piccadilly, corner of Air 
Street, advertise that they give full value for silver 
coins: but we shonid think it would be better for you 
to take them somewhere, rather than send them so 
far away. 

8. W. Apzy.—We have reprinted the instructions for 
graph-making in our “Indoor Games,” part viil. 


W. Pempenron.—Ask the Superintendent at the Mer- 
cantile Marine Office at Poplar. 


A Boy In A Fix.—You might write to the Commis- 
sioner of Police, New Scotland Yard; it might do 
eome good, but it looks as though yon had lost 
your money, 


A WRLL-wisHER.—It depends entirely on what you 
want the bont for. If you merely want a toy to 
amuse yourself with it does not much matter how 
roughly it is made or what rig it Is; if you want 
one to look at and keep under a glass ‘case, yon 
should choose the rig you think looks best; if you 
want a boat to race with, she must be a cutter, a 
lug, a yawl, or a aclooner, the last having as a 
tule the lenst chance. Get Grosvenor's book. pu 
lished by Upcott Gill, or the older book by Biddle, 
published by Wilson of 156 Minories, #. 


F, Berts.—The only plan is to write to the Sccretary 
at the offices of the Company and enclose copies of 
any testimonials you may have, Another plan is to 
call on their Murine Superintendent at the ducks. 


R. Morsg.—Get a copy of “ The Feathered World” and 
choose your dealers from its advertisements, In 
“Exchange and Mart," also, you will find a goed 
many. We cannot give names here. 


A. McDowELt.—Glad to hear of your success with the 
Harmonograph, The figures are first-rate, the 
making of the pen out of a feeding-bottle tube is an 
idea. 


AnciuTEcT.—There would be no harm in joining a 
Science and Art Class for architectural drawing ; it 
would cost you very little, and might lead on to 
something if you found you had a taste for it. 


P. 0.—A rai'way engine uses about a hundredweight 
of olla week, but we have never tried the experiment 
with a model, 
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Dr. Nansen’s ‘‘ Fram” in Winter Quarters. 


KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY 
AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Georce B. Perry, 
Author of “On Board the Boadicea,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—‘ AND HIS OWN 
RECEIVED HIM NOT." 


ENERAL Wryy’s fears _ that 
he was engaged in a hope- 
less cause, even if a righteous 
one, were more than justified by 
affairs near his own home. 
Beaufort and Port Royal had 
become busy and prosperous 
centres of trade, growing out of 
the war; and the latent secession 
spirit had given place to the 
content which follows increased 
prosperity. The neighbourhood, 
too, was fast changing in charac- 
ter. With the Emancipation pro- 
clamation came the necessity of 
providing for the education of the 
negroes, and though much of this 
work was at first ill-advised and 
carried out by enthusiasts with 
more zeal than discretion, such mis- 
guided energy quickly corrected 
itself, and the practical assistance 
of the United States Government 
soon made the Freedman’s Bureau 
a source of genuine help. 

After the first excitement had 
simmered down, and it dawned 
upon the minds of the former 
slaves that Emancipation meant 
self-reliance, and that freedom 
meant work, just as much, if not 
more, than slavery did—with none 
of the security that food and 
shelter would come from the 
work, many of the shiftless and 
irresponsible negroes returned to 
their old homes, and thus added 
materially to the difficulties sur- 
rounding the position. 

But the terror of slavery was for 
everdead. The negroes gradually 
began to appreciate the fact that 
Freedom meant work, and they 
set about doing it. 
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At Winnmere the faithful few, of which 
Aunt 'Phemia was the leader, had stood 
by their mistress, rejecting all the glowing 
promises of emancipation, which, as Aunt 
*Phemia had aforetime declared, was 
“well enough ter fool der young folks 
with.” Their faithful labours lightened 
the burden of the daily life of Mrs. Winn, 
in one pardenlar at least—that of relieving 
her of fear of personal safety —but added to 
her material troubles by the dependent 
position they occupied. 

In this dilemma Aunt ’Phemia proved 
@ powerful ally. ‘The old woman not only 
ran the affairs of the house, but extended 
her supervision to affairs outside, and 
kept the people up to their tasks during 
the day, and the influence of the Northern 
teachers of the Freedman's Bureau was 
exerted to the same purpose. 

MacAllister had early given up the 
attempt to run the plantation. A man of 
mere money-getting instincts. he had no 
interests in the estate save to earn his 
salary, and his easily excited disgust at 
emancipation found expression in greater 
brutality to the negroes. There were no 
more brutal overseers than these Northern 
men: the Southerners seemed better able 
to appreciate and understand the coloured 
folk, and were capable of creating affection 
and developing sympathy. The Yankee 
was never anything but a nigger-driver. 
Now that the tables were turned, Mac 
Allister was out of his element altogether. 
He had been arrested for cowhiding a 
negro! 

This was a terrible overturning in a 
community so recently persuaded that 
Chief Justice Taney’s decision, ‘that a 
negro had no rights which a white man 
was bound to respect,”* was good law 
and the perfection of wisdom. Held on 
bail, MacAllister saw that his only safety 
was in flight, and he accordingly left his 
bondsmen in the lurch, escaping in time 
to miss the elegant coat of tar and feathers 
which some of the more reckless of the 
negroes had prepared for him. 

The departure of MacAllister was in 
some sense a relief for Mrs. Winn, but it 
left her absolutely dependent on her own 
exertions and those of Aunt ’Phemia for 
the conduct of the estate, and, in spite of 
all they could do, the task was almost 
beyond their powers. There was no lack 
of courage or ability in the delicately 
nurtured lady, accustomed from her 
earliest childhood to be cared for, and as 
little trained to self-reliance as the most 
petted princees. But she found the old 
negress a faithful earnest helper, and the 
two women worked closely together, and 
thus created 2 new bond of sympathy 
between them. 

Emancipation was doing its perfect 
work with the Lady of Winnmere. She 
recognised that a new era had begun, and 
was gradually being accustomed to it, and 
liked it better us its results were mani- 
fested. 

It was at the close of a more than 
usually hard day’s labour of superin- 
tendence that Mrs. Winn and Aunt 
*Phemia sat together. Both women were 


* Decixion of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Dred Scott, a negro. Chief Justice Taney 
said : “Our revolutionary fachers and their progenitors 
for more than a century before, regarded the black 
race among us as so far inferior, that they had no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect, and that the: 
‘were never thought of or spoken of exoept as property.” 
May 1854, 
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tired, and if Aunt "Phemia had yielded to 
the drowsy influences of the warm even- 
ing, and was nodding her old turban in 
quite a grotesque fashion, it was perfectly 
natural, and on the whole a rather pleasing 
spectacle. If the whole truth must be 
told, there were certain sounds that were 
not so picturesque as the turban seemed 
to the eye, but they were very suggestive 
as to the comfort of the old sleeper. 

Mrs. Winn was wide awake—very wide 
awake. Her thoughts followed her hus- 
band, from whom she had not heard for 
months, save indirectly, and she drew 
mental pictures that were anything but 
pleasant. By force of circumstances every 
influence now surrounding her was Nor- 
thern, and she had become deeply 
impressed with the hopelessness of the 
Southern cause, mainly because she had 
of late been the witness of the marvellous 
resources and the untiring energy of the 
once-despised Yankees—qualities which 
the most obtuse Secessionists had to 
admit they had ignored. 

The Northern newspapers had iold her 
of the surrender at Vicksburg; of the 
repulse and retreat of Lee at Gettysburg, 
and of the Confederate victory at Fort 
Wagner. She read and re-read the latter 
story, for the name of her husband had 
been mentioned, grudgingly enough, but 
complimentary to the gallant defenders of 
the battery, and she esteemed it next to a 
letter from him. He was unhurt, too, if 
the silence of the paper on that point 
might be a guide, and her thoughts gra- 
dually grew more cheerful and began to 
assume the shape of a home-coming when 
the war was over, a consummation that 
could come none too soon for her. 

She glanced up at Aunt ’Phemia, and 
watched with a smile the odd turban on 
the head of the negress nodding in pic- 
turesque response to the old woman's 
repose, which seemed to be assisted by 
sundry risings and fallings of the head, 
each suflicient to wake any ordinary 
person. 

The old woman looked so placid and 
content that Mrs. Winn almost envied 
her. She at least had no cne to feel 
anxious over—no one of her kindred was 
a danger, and the cruel war had not hurt 

er. 

Even while she was thus thinking, the 
waving of the turban ceased, and Aunt 
*Phemia opened her eyes. Their expres- 
sion was fixed, and no other sign of 
wakefulness was apparent. Her arms 
dropped into her lap heavily, as if they 
were no longer under control, while her 
lips moved as if vainly endeavouring to 
articulate. At last she spoke dreamily : 

“Mars Roland he come to der door ob 
his own home, and no one but Aunt 
*Phemia knowed der deah boy. Mars 
Roland, yo’ oughter let me tell Mis’ Winn. 
Bimeby, if Mars Robert get killed, who 
should comfort a mother like ‘er son? 
And whar's der son, but fighting agin. his 
own father, and a house divided agin itself 
shall not stand. 

“Mars Roland he say: ‘Don't vo’ 
tell Mis’ Winn. She's a kind lady to bt 
me stay here, and have Aunt ’Phemia to 
nurse me '—deah boy, dat’s w'at he says— 
‘but she don’t like Yankee boy. P’raps 
it ain't true, Aunt 'Phemia.’ ‘But ’tis 
true; you is der same boy dat Belisarius, 
der lazy nigger, stole away, Mars Roland.’ 

“ And he goes from his own home, and 


his mother nebber knows him. Mars 
Roland, yo’ must come home, and bring 
back Tom. Where’s Tom—my Tom?” 

“Aunt 'Phemia! Aunt ’Phemia !"’ Mrs. 
Winn was shaking the old woman vio- 
lently. “What do youmean? Whatare 
you talking about ?” 

Aunt ’Phemia started up and looked 
at her mistress for a moment. Then, only 
partly realising her surroundings, she 
said: “Mars Roland he pull his ear and 
he snap his finger, just like the deah boy 
use ter, and he say, ‘I don’ un'stand it, 
Aunt 'Phemia!’ But he’s got the mark 
of der cut on his shoulder whar he fell 
down the saw-pit, and he’s the deah child, 
shuah. But I mus'n’ tell Mis’ Winn, he 
say, till he knows for shuah "—— 

“Aunt ’Phemia,” shrieked the lady of 
Winnmere, “spenk plainly. What are 
you talking of ? Who is Master Roland ? 

Aunt 'Phemia was aroused at last by 
the vigorous shaking to which she was 
subjected, but all the train of ideas was 
hopelessly scattered. She gazed helplessly 
at Mrs. Winn, as that lady repeated her 
question, and at length answered : 

“Mars Roland? Who dat calling for 
Mars Roland? Why didn’t yo’ call when 
he lay at yo’ door, his pore face covered 
with blood, and he a’most dyin’? Why 
yo’ not call him, when he sleep under yo” 
roof—under the roof ob his own home, 
and no one knew him but his ole mammy ? 
Mars Roland! ’*——the old negress sud- 
denly stopped as she became fully aware 
of what she was saying: “Who spoke 
Mars Roland's name ? I mus’n’ tell yo’, 
Mis’ Winn.” 

“You shall tell me! How dare you 
speak of my dead child in this way? 
Who came to the door wounded ; who 
was in my house and I knew him not ? 
Speak, woman!" 

“Foh der ‘Lawd, I dare not! Mars 
Roland, he bid me say nuttin, and I must 
obey him.” 

“ But you have spoken. 
speak of my drowned child.” 

“ Der chile nebber was drowned.” 

“Never drowned! ’Phemia, what do 
you mean ? What, still silent! I'll wring 
the story from you! How dare you? 
Woman, I command you to speak.’ 

“And Mars Roland, he ’mand me to 
be silent,” said Aunt ’Phemia doggedly. 

Mrs. Winn, who had seized Aunt 
*Phemia by the shoulder, seemed ready 
to tear her to pieces, as if she could thus 
get an explanation from her, when the 
aitsntion of both was diverted by the 
loud ringing of the bell at the entrance of 
the mansion. There was no magnificent 
porter there, as in the old days, and the 
maidservant who responded to the alarm 
brought the message a moment later to 
the door of the room. 

The interruption was a valuable one. 
The receipt of the parcel had to be acknow- 
ledged, and a payment made; and these 
prosaic incidents had much to do with 
restoring the lady of Winnmere to self- 
control. She had so far forgot her agita- 
tion as to open the package, and glance 
over its contents, the hope that it might 
be a communication from her husband 
impelling all the more to tho perusal of 
the large official-looking letter. It was 
very plain that her interest increased as 
she continued to read. Aunt ’Phemia 
was startled to see her staring with eyes 
unnaturally distended at the sheet in her 
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hands. She was trembling violently, but 
she still clutched the letter, and seemed to 
devour every word with intense eagerness. 

The old nurse rushed to her side, expect- 
ing evil news had come from the front, 
and that her mistress was in great grief. 

But there was no sign of grief in the 
uplifted face which the old nurse beheld. 
The stately lady of Winnmere of whom 
the boy Ben had been so frightened, 
the reserved and self-controlled woman 
whom he had deemed incapable of inspir- 
ing affection, had asked no reasons, nor 
too carefully inquired into particulars, 
but at once and unreservedly accépted 
the statements of the letter from the 
Providence lawyers, that the young ser- 
geant whom she had cared for was her 
sor.—the long-lost Roland. 

Aunt 'Phemia’s rambling talk became 
suddenly illuminated with the clearest 
light, and there was little need of question- 
ing her on the subject. All the circum- 
stances flashed upon her mind, and there 
remained no doubt or hesitation. A more 
cautions woman would have awaited 
developments, and have examined every 
tittle of evidence which presented itself. 
But she instantly leaped to the right 
conclusion, and held to it with all her 
strength. 

Therefore when she turned her face up 
to the old nurse it was radiant with a 
perfect joy, though there was much of 
reproach in her voice as she said : 

“ You tried to keep the good news from 
me when I needed it most to cheer and 
sustain me.” 

“What good news? It must be good 
news, if it lightens up yo’ dear face and 


makes yo’ sinile like dat once more. Is 
Mars Robert coming home *—— 
“Better than that, Aunt ’Phemia! 


better even than that!" 

“Oh, der Lawd be praised!" said the 
old nurse, a sudden light dawning upon 
her. “Has the deah boy written to yo’, 
honey ; do yo’ know that he is alive?” 

“ And you would have kept it from me,” 
said Mrs. Winn. 

“No, nebber,” pleaded Aunt 'Phemia; 
“but Mars Roland, he ordered me to say 
nuffin, an’ I had to ‘bey young Mars'r's 
orders. Didn't I want ter run to you der 
day dat I and Iphy found it out, but he 
says, ‘ Top,’ says he; ‘it mightn’ be true,’ 
he says, ‘and der lady wouldn’ like to 
find her boy a Yankee soldier,’ says he. 
* Let it go, till I am quite sure; den I'll 
tell her myself or let you tell her.’ I had 
to ‘bey Mars Roland, honey; dough 
many’s der hour dat I've longed to gib 
yo’ der consolation der good Lawd had 
in atore for yo’, and it was hard to keep 
it back. Den I t’ought his was der hand 
dat struck Mars Winn down at Washing- 
ton, and tried to kill him. Was I ter 
tell yo’ dat?” 

“T knew that,” said Mrs. Winn; 
“General Winn told me that when he 
first saw him.” 

“I 'member now,” said ’Phemia, “ when 
Mars Robert says ‘he only do his duty, 
as I should expect my own sentries to do, 
even if *twar my own son;' and den you 
*member I says, as I wash der blood and dirt 
offn his face, ‘He might be your own son, 
he so like; ‘zackly like Mars Winn when 
he was young.’ But how's yo’ sartain dat 
he is yo’ boy; little Mars Roland, he 0 
small, and he, dear boy, so brave and so 
manly, and so sojerly ?” 
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“Ah, that’s easy enough, Aunt 
*Phemia,” said Mrs. Winn. “I shall 
never forget the dear little fellow as I 
last saw him before Belisarius enticed him 
away, and, as I thought, drowned him. 
But every day he has been part of my 
life; I have kept his birthday, and he has 
grown with his years. I shall not be 
disappointed to see him return a man, 
for I have walked with him these many 
years. And this my son was dead and 
is alive again ; was lost and is found.” 

She bowed her head for a moment, and 
then sank on her knees. By her side 
knelt the old slave, animated by the same 
deep thankfulness; the large-hearted 
“chattel” pouring out her heart in joy 
that the great mercy had been vouchsated 
to them, and in joy praising Him before 
whom is neither slave nor master, bond 
nor free; but all alike His children, over 
whorn His tender mercies are cast. 

For hours they sat in deep and earnest 
conversation, Mrs. Winn eagerly drink- 
ing in every detail of the long illness, and 
learning more than she guessed of the 
deep abiding love of the slave “ mammy,” 
to whom, as she with some self-reproach 
admitted, she had delegated so much of 
the duties of motherhood. 

So closely were they knit together, that 
the old woman found herself pouring out 
her heart to her mistress, and giving free 
course to her hopes and fears of her own 
son. 

As has been noted, Mrs. Winn had long 
been satisfied with the course events had 
taken, in the matter of emancipation. 
She saw that her former slaves worked as 
cheerfully and more briskly than before ; 
she had no violent prejudices to overcome, 
and she easily surrendered the last shred 
of feeling, and could find no room for 
trouble that her new-found sun wore the 
blue uniform of the once-hated North. 

She even listened as the old nurse told 
the story of Tom's escape and of how 
Mars Roland had aided him, and felt 
proud of the lad who had inspired such 
devotion in the hearts of those black and 
once-‘lespised “ chattels.” She recalled 
with pride the story she had read of “ the 
Brave Black Regiment,” in the doings of 
which she had now such an interest. 

‘The pair had sat together so long, and 
had been so thoroughly interested in their 
conversation, that they heeded not the 
gathering darkness. Their hearts were 
80 filled with the new joy that the sense 
of all other things had passed away, and 
they filled each moment with tender 
reminiscence, in which the once haughty 
lady of Winnmere found herself sympa- 
thising to the full in the concern of the old 
mother and nurse for her Tom, whose 
fidelity to Mars Roland seemed the great- 
est pride of the negress. 

While they were thus engaged a party 
of three horsemen were approaching the 
plantation from Beaufort. Ben—the 
name slips out quite naturally—and his 
two faithful squires had arrived from 
Charleston early in the morning, and the 
young officer had yielded to the desire of 
Tom to push on to Winnmere. He was 
not enthusiastic on the score of his own 
reception, as we have seen; but he felt 
that his promise to his father should be 
rigidly kept, and that he would do all in 
his power to help the lady of Winnmere, 
his mother, in her difficult position. He 
realised that it was very easy for him, an 
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officer of the Federal army, to help her 
materially. Yet he was by no means 
impatient, and had yielded to ‘I'om's 
importunity to push ahead. 

‘Tom’s heart was full. He was coming 
beck to the scene of his former degra- 
dation a free man, an honoured soldier. 
He felt proud of his position, and had 
enough of vanity to be gratified at the 
prospect of showing it. 

Belisarius was not so enthusiastic. To 
tell the truth, the great Roman genoral’s 
namesake was in a “bluo funk,” with 
which the memory of MacAllistcr had 
much to do. He tried to remember that 
he was “ United States soldier" now, ond 
that MacAllister was his inferior, if any- 
thing, but old-time association was too 
strong. 

Tom noticed his agitation and rallicd 
him upon it. 

“Dat's all right, Tom,” said Belisarius 
gloomily. “You and Mars Roland is 
going back to see yo" folks, 1 ain't got 
no folks; only the memory of der trouble 
dat I’se made come upon me here.” 

“You're afraid of MacAllister and the 
whipping-post.” 

“No, I ain't,” returned Belisarius 
stoutly ; for now that his vaguo fears had 
been put into words ho realised how foolish 
they were, and had lost them entirely. 
« All I'se feared of ig dat MacAllister ain’t, 
dar, and that 1 can't thrash him.” 

Meanwhile the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs aroused the two women from theix 
innsings. 

Their hearts were so full of the one - 
theme that they instantly connected these 
hoof-beats with it, and they seemed the 
natural and proper corollary of their 
thoughts. As the noiso of approach grew 
more distinct, they both rose from their 
seats and passed out into the hall, just as 
the sounds ceased, and a loud ring at 
the bell told that the party sought for 
adinittance. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted, and 
the contrast from the dark room was so 
great that Mrs. Winn, whoso eyes were 
not without their moisture of joyous tears, 
seemed half blinded. But she made no 
mistake; and while Ben, much embar- 
rassed, sought to present himself to tha 
lady, he was overcome by tho action of ~ 
Mrs. Winn, who flung herself into his. 
arms, and covered his faco with kisses, . 
till, yielding to tho irresistible contagion 
of her affectionate greeting, he kissed her - 
in turn, and felt his heart respond with 
the dear word “ mother” as she pressed 
him to her bosom. 

Aunt ’Phemia was no less demonstrative - 
with the boy Tom, but she had so mueh 
to share with Mars Roland that 'I'om was - 
soon practically ignored in the general 
greeting givén to the heir of Winnmere. 

Belisarius stood aloof, watching the 
proceedings with all his eyes. ‘This was 
the day he had longed for; this the rea- 
lisation of the far-off and apparently vain 
hope that sustained him in all the dreary 
years of his imprisonment. And now 
that it had come, he felt that he was 
utterly apart from it, and was of no 
account whatever. 

Roland saw that his faithful follower 
was troubled, and appreciated his feelings. 
He took the hand of the brave fellow in 
his own, and led him to his mother. 

“ Mother "--the word fell casicr from 
his lips than he had even dared to hope— 
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“this is Belisarius, who was carried off 
with me. He has sutfered much; he has 
served me with the greatest devotion; ho 
sayed my lite. You will forgive him all 
th@ trouble his heedlessness caused you; 
you will thank him for his devotion to 
me.”* 

Poor old Bel broke down. He sankeon 
his: knees at the feet of his old mistress, 
as.she clasped his great black hand. 

“ IT know the story, Belisarius. Ibknow 
how cruelly we misjudged you. God 
bless’ you for the great happiness you 
have given me this day.” 

““No, no! Mis’ Winn, don’ say dat! 
Say dat yo’ forgib me fo’ de trouble I’se 
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gib yo’. I can’t ba'r to hear yo’ tank me. 
But I did lub Mars Roland, Mis’ Winn; 
and would hab brought him back if I 
could.” 

“TI believe it, my good friend,” said 
Mrs. Winn, pressing the hand of the 
grateful negro, “and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your devotion 
and bravery.” 

The grateful Belisarins kissed the hand 
that heid his own, and then, rising, as 
he saw the household servants, who had 
been attracted by the strange doings, 
watching him closely, he shouted in the 
fulness of his enthusiasm : 


“Now, den; what youse curus culled 
(To be continued.) 


folks do hyar ? What yo’ come forth to 
see? Do yo' know t dis is Mars 
Roland, who ran away with old Beli- 
sarius? Do yo’ know dat dis is Mars 
Winn’s own little boy dat was lost? Do 
yo’ hyar me. nigs? Ain't dar any hyar 
dat knows ole Bel?” 

“Bel,” said Aunt ’Phemia, as she 
dealt him a resounding box on the ear, 
“ youse der same ole fool nigger dat yo’ 
allers was.” 

And that was Belisarius’ welcome to 
the home of his boyhood. MacAllister 
would have made it three dozen on his 
back; but MacAllister belonged to a past 
generation. 
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a dara Tawoke I seemed to hove had an 
unpleasant dreain. A dreary in ne 
way like those we interpret by the elef dor, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
treasure : he had attacked the train in the 
plains of Gobi; the car is assaulted, pil- 
laged, ransacked; the gold and precious 


“ He and Ghangir were on the gangway.” 


Nothing could be clearer. The 
bandit-chief Ki-Tsang had prepared a 
scheme for the seizure of the Chinese 


stones to the value of fifteen millions are 
torn from the grasp of the Celestials, who 
}icld after a courageous defence. As to 


the passengers, another two minutes of 
sleep would have settled their fate--and 
mine. 

But all that disappeared with the 
vapours of the night. Dreams are not 
fixed photographs ; they fade in the sun, 
and end by effacing themselves. 

In taking my stroll through the train, 
as a good townsman takes his stroll 
through the town, I am joined by Major 
Noltitz. After shaking hands, he showed 
me a Mongol in the second-class car, and 
said to me, “ That is not one of those we 
picked up at Douchak when we picked up 
Faruskiar and Ghangir.” 

“That is so,” said I. “ I never saw that 
face in the train before.” 

Popof, to whom I applied for informa- 
tion, told me that the Mongol had got in 
at Tchertchen. ‘When he arrived,’ he 
said, “the manager spoke to him for a 
minute, from which I concluded that he 
also was one of the staff of the Grand 
Transasiatic.” 

Thad not noticed Faruskiar during my 
walk. Had he alighted at ono of the 
small stations between Tchertchen and 
Tcharkalyk, where we ought to have been 
about one o'clock in the afternoon ? 

No; he and Ghangir were on the gang- 
way in front of our car. They seemed to 
be in animated conversation, and only 
stopped to take a good look towards the 
north-easterr hor'zon. Had the Mongol 
brought some news which had made them 
throw off their usual reserve and gravity ? 
And I abandoned myself to my imagina- 
tion, foreseeing adventures, attacks of 
bandits, and so on, according to my 
dream. 

. I was recalled to reality by the Rev. 
Nathaniel Morse, who said to me, “ It is 
fixed for to-day at nine o'clock; do not 
forget.” 

That meant the marriage of Fulk 
Ephrinell and Horatia Bluett. Really I 
was not thinking of it. It is time for me 
to go and dress for the occasion. All I 
can do will be to change my shirt. It is 
enough that one of the husband’s 
witnesses should be presentable; the 
other, Caterna, will be sure to be magni- 
ficent ! 

Madame Caterna was quite as glorious 


in her array, She had easily discovered 
a bridesmaid’s costume in her wardrobe; 
bodice with intercrossing stripes, short 
petticoat in green wool, mauve stockings, 
straw hat with artificial flowors; a 
suspicion of black on the eyelids, and of 
rouge on the cheeks. 

It was at nine o'clock that this 
marriage was to take place, announced 
by the bell of the tender, which was to 
sound full clang as if it were a chapel bell. 
With a little imagination we could 
believe we were in a village. But 
whither did this bell invite the witnesses 
and guests? Into the dining-car, which 
had been conveniently arranged for the 
ceremony, as I had taken good care. 

It was no longer a dining-car ; it wasa 
hall-car, if the expression is admissible. 
The big table had been taken away, and 
replaced by a small table which served as 
adesk. A few flowers bought at 
Tchertchen had been arranged in the 
corners of the car, which was large 
enough to hold nearly all who wished to 
be present—and those who could not get 
inside could look on from the gangways. 

That all the passengers might know 
what was going on we had put up a 
notice at the doors of the first and second 
class cars, couched in the following 
terms: 

“Mr. Fulk Ephrinell, of the firm of 
Messrs. Strong, Bulbul & Co., of New 
York City, has the honour to invite you 
to his wedding with Miss Horatia Bluett, 
of the firm of Messrs. Holmes-Holme, 
London, which will take place in the 
dining-car on this the 22nd of May, 
at nine o'clock precisely. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Morse, of Boston, U.S.A., will 
officiate. 

“Miss Horatia Bluett, of the firm of 
Messrs. Holmes-Holme, of London, has 
the honour to invite you to her wedding 
with Mr. Fulk Ephrinell, of the firm of 
Messrs. Strong, Bulbul & Co., of New 
York City, etc., etc.” 

If I do not make half a dozen pars out 
of all this I am no newspaper man ! 

Meanwhile I learn from Popof the 
precise spot where the cercmony will take 
place. 

Popof points it out on the map. Itis 
a hundred and fifty kilometres from 
Tcharkalyk station in the middle of the 
desert, amid the plains which are 
traversed bya little stream which flows 
into the Lob Nor. For twenty leagues 
there is no station, and the ceremony is 
not likely to be interrupted by any 
stoppage. 

It need hardly be said that at half-past 
steht I and Caterna were ready for the 
call. 

Major Noltitz and Pan-Chao, had got 
themselves up in all due form for the 
solemnity. The major looked as serious 
as a surgeon who was going to cut off a 
leg. The Chinaman looked as gay as a 
Parisian at a village bridal. 

Doctor Tio-King and Cornaro, one 
carrying the other, were to be at this 
little festivity. The noble Venctian was 
a bachelor if I am not mistaken, but I 
do not think he gives any opinion on 
marriage—at least I have no recollection 
of its being in the chapter headed “ Safe 
and easy means of promptly remedying 
ee different accidents that threaten 

ife.” 

“ And,” added Pan-Chao. who had just 
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quoted this Cornarian phrase, “I suppose 
marriage ought to be included among 
those accidents!” 

A quarter to nine. No one has yet 
scen the happy couple. Miss Bluett is in 
one of the toilet cabinets in the first van, 
where she is probably preparing herself. 
Fulk Ephrinell is perhaps struggling with 
his cravat, and giving a last polish to his 
portable jewellery. I am not anxious. 
We shall see them as soon as the bell rings. 

I have but one regret, and that is that 
Faruskiar and Ghangir should be too 
busy to join us. Why do they continuo 
to look out over the immense desert ? 
Before their eyes there stretches not the 
cultivated steppe of the Lob Nor region, 
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the ceremony. The four Mongols remain 
on the last gangway near the treasnre, 
which the Chinese soldiers do not leave 
for an instant. 

We reach tho dining-car. 

The clergyman is seated at the little 
table, on which is the certificate of 
marriage he has prepared according Jo the 
customary form. He looks as though he 
was accustomed to this sort of thing, 
which is as much commercial as matri- 
monial. 

The bride and bridegroom had not 
appeared. 

“Ah!” said I, “perhaps they have 
changed their minds.”’ 

“If they have,’ responded Caterna, 


‘*Madame Caterna was quite as glorious in her array.” 


cut the Gobi, which is barren, desolate. 
and gloomy, according to the reports of 
Grjimailo, Blanc, and Martin. It may be 
asked why these people are keeping such 
an obstinate look-out. 

“If my presentiments do not deceive 
me,” said Major Noltitz, “there is some 
reason for it.”’ 

What does he mean? But the bell 
of the tender, the tender bell, begins its 
joyous appeal. Nine o'clock; it is time 
to go into the dining-car. 

The passengers move in in a procession, 
the four witnesses first, then the guests 
from the end of the village—I mean of 
the train: Chinese, Turkomans, Tartars. 
men and women, all curious to assist at 


laughing, “the reverend gentleman can 
nuury me and my wife over again. Wo 
are in wedding garments, and it is a pity 
to have had all this fuss for nothing, isn't 
it, Caroline ?” 

“ Yes, Adolphe ’’-—— 

But this pleasing second edition of tho 
wedding of the Caternas did not come off, 
Here is Mr. Fulk Ephrinell, dressed this 
morning just as he was dressed yesterday, 
and—detail to note—with a pencil behind 
the lobe of his left ear, for he has just 
been making out an account for his New 
York house. 

Here is Miss Horatia Bluett, .as thin, 
as dry, as unprepossessing as ever, her dust 
cloak over her travelling gown, and in 
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place of jewellery a noisy bunch of keys, 
which hangs from her belt. 

‘Ene company politely rise as the bride 

bridegroom: enter, ‘Then they 
ards the clergyman, who is 
standing with bis hand resting on a Bible 
open, probably at the place where Isaac, 
the sn of Abraham, espouses Kebecca, 
the daughter of Rachel. 

We might fancy wa were in a chapel 
if we only had the harmoniam. And the 
mnnsic ishere { Ifitis not the harmonium, 
itis the next thing to it. An accordion 
makes itself heard in Caterna’s hands. 
As an ancient marinor he knew how to 
inanipulate this instrament of torture, 
and here he is swinging out the andante 
from Norma with the most accordionesque 
expression, 
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It seems to give great pleasure to the 
natives of Central Asia. Never have 
their ears been charmed by the antiquated 
melody that the pneumatic apparatus 
is rendering so expressively. 

But everything must end in this world, 
even the andante from Norma, and the 
Rev. Nathaniel Morse began to favour 
the young couple with the speech which 
had done duty many times before, under 
similar circumstances. “The two souls 
that blend together—Flesh of my 
flesh "°—— 

In my ofinion he had much better 
have got to work like a notary: “ Before 
us, there has been drawn up a deed of 
arrangement regarding Messrs. Ephrinell, 
Bluett & Co.""— 

My thought remains unfinished. There 


JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS 


By Pact Buake, 


are shouts from the engine. The brakes 
are suddenly applied with a scream and 
a grind. Successive shocks accompany 
the stoppage of the train. Then, with 
a violent bump. the cars pull up in a 
cloud of sand. 

What an interrruption to the nuptial 
ceremony ! 

Everything is wpset in the dining-car, 
men, furniture, bride, bridegroom, and 
witnesses. Not one keeps his equilibrium. 
It is an indescribable pell-mell, with cries 
of terror and prolonged groans. But I 
hasten to point out that there was nothing 
serious, for the stoppage was not all at 
once. 

“Quick!” said the major. 
the train!" 


“Out of 


(To be continued.) 
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Author of “School and the World,” “The Two Chums,” “Sigurd the Viking,” ete. 


Tf\wo more chapters and my story will 

be ended. When unele let me in 
quietly after my excursion, he asked me 
no questions about my doings and I gave 
him no informetion, [ suppose he con- 
chouled from ay silence that all had gone 
well. 

After breakfast noxt day T felt a little 
mulancholy ; my occupation seemed gone. 
I tiivaght I couldn't do botter than pay a 
final visit to Buck's, and bring back what- 
ever wits worth bringing. There was the 
hearthrug at any rate, the absence of 
which had been long ago noticed by Jane. 
I forget what story I invented to account 
for its disappearance. 

Buck's had no attraction for me now 
asa place of retreat. I suppose I was 
growing too old to care to play Robinson 
Crusoe, and the island was not a place of 
entirely pleasant memories now. At any 
rate I hal quite determined to give up 
visiting it, and to bring zway the rope 
which gave access to it. That rope was 
Jack's, by ths bye, but it would never be 
of any use to him now. 

As it happenod, the day turned out very 
wet, 80 T postponed my excursion, The 
next morning I had a letter from Jack, 
dated on board the Paras, giving an 
aeconnt of his journey to Portsmouth, his 
reception by Uncle Ralph, and his first im- 
pressions of the ship and crew. He was 
on the pomt of starting for Rio Janeiro. 
‘The letter was signed “ F’. Maitland.” 

Uncle alsv had a note from his brother, 
stating that Maitland had joined his ship, 
and that he hoped he would prove a good 
suitor. Uncle handed me his letter, but 
did not ask for mine. 

It was a glorious morning, so I set off 
for Buck's ir good spirits. Jack was safe, 
so 1 had no further anxicty about him. 
Biles might rage and Beddoes bully, but 
he was out of their reach now. 

The island looked beautiful in the morn- 


ing sun. But it had small attractions for 
me now. IT swung over without enthn- 
siasin. The hut looked more melancholy 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


than ever, for the few articles scattered 
about only added to its desolate appear- 
ance. The time seemed past for ever 
when we could have thought it a desirable 
habitation. 

I packed together the few things which 
were worth taking away and rolled them 
in the hearthrug, tying it up with string. 
of which I had brought a good supply. It 
then struck me for the first time that I 
should have a remarkably awkward bun- 
dle to carry home, even if I could swing 
across with it without accident. 

Why hadn't I come up in a boat? 
Then I could have taken the things to 
the bridge without trouble, and given a 
boy twopence to carry them home for 
me. 

There was nothing for it but to leave 
the parcel on the island and pull up for it 
at my leisure. I hid the unwieldy roll 
between the fallen logs at the head of the 
island, and then walked back to the poplar, 
whistling. 

But I ceased whistling as I looked 
across the water. Biles was standing 
under the old oak. 

My first thought was one of thankfulness 
that I had remembered to hide the rope as 
usual. Biles would not know how I got 
on the island, and as the rope was on my 
side of the stream, he couldn’t get over to 
me. Sol felt allright; in fact I was not 
sorry to see my old enemy face to face— 
with nearly twenty feet of deep water 
between us. 

“Good morning, Mr. Biles,” I called 
out. 

“ Good morning, young sir,” he replied, 
with a scowl that did not increase his 
beauty. ‘“ You're up here early this morn- 
ing. 

* Yes,” I replied ; “ it’s a lovely day, isn't 
it?” 

“ This ain’t the first time you've been on 
that island if I make no mistake,” said 
Biles. 

“Oh no, T often come here. 
ever been on it?” 


Have you 


Biles scowled this time in such a terrible 
manner that I hastened to add, “ Oh yes, 
I remember: your boat got loose and left 
you here.” 

“Yes, it got loose, or somebody loosed 
it,” retorted Biles. 

“You don’t say so! Who did it?” 

“Well, young man, I think it was you 
as likely as not.” 

“Much obliged for your opinion, Mr. 
Biles, but it wasn't me. How could it 
be, when you saw me afterwards at the 
bridge?” 

“Then if it wasn't you,” roared Biles, 
“it was that young villain Jack May; 
and if ever I catch him I'll break every 
bone in his body.” 

“ Jack May!” I exclaimed. 
ever makes you think that?” 

“Think it ! I know it!” he thundered. 

I laughed. “ Why, just now you said I 
did it!” 

“It was one of you; you're just as bad as 
he was, and I’ve a precious good mind" —— 

“T don’t want any more,” I interrupted, 
“especially as I’ve doubts about your 
precious good mind. Good morning.” 

“Here you! Wait!" he shouted. “ What 
are you doing over there on that island ? 

“ That's my business,’”’ I replied. 

“ Have you got a boat over there ?” 

“ You'd better come over and see.” 

“TI wish I could,” he retorted in a 
rage; “I'd learn you to make game of me ! 
You won't fool me much longer. my 
young cock-sparrow. I've got proofs now ! 
D'ye hear? Proofs!” 

“ Proofs of what ?”* 

“That he’s been on the island, hiding 
away from justice. I was over there 
yesterday, and I see things in the hut 
which weren't left by no picnickers.”’ 

“You mean Jack ?"' I asked. 

“Of course I do; who else should I 
mean ?” 

“ Oh, very well; if you think that Jack is 
here now, or is likely to be again, I don't 
see who's to stop you from thinking s0."” 

Here Mr. Biles began to shout lustily, 


“ What- 


“Boat ahoy!"” I could see no boat, 
but apparently he could. Soon I heard 
answering shouts. Biles made his way 


through the copse to a point below the 
island. 

“You can put in here,” he shouted. 
“T only want a lift across to the island.” 
_ As my crossing-point was still in sight, 
it was out of the question for me to escape 
without being seen. I thought I would 


wait a little while for a better chance: 
there was no risk of Biles getting hold 
of me before I had an opportunity of 
swinging out of his reach. 

The boat was run in to the shore and 
Biles scrambled awkwardly in. The 
fisherman whom he had hailed pulled 
him to the island, where Biles landed in 
triumph. 

I heard him crashing along amongst the 
bushes and thought I had better decamp. 
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He was in a rage, and might let his anger 
get the better of his prudence if he got 
hold of me. So I swung quietly over and 
secured the rope on my side, hitching it 
over the branch out of sight. Then I sat 
down under the oak. 

Biles reached the clearing by the hut 
without looking across to me: I suppose 
he thought I was hiding in the upper part 
of the island. But as he could find no 

trace of me after a hasty 
search, he came back to 
the cross-path and caught a 
glimpse of me. He hurried 
to the water's edge. 
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“ First of all you want to get on the island, 
ond now you're there you want to get 
off.” 

Mr. Biles presented as puzzled an 
appearance as any man I ever saw. 
Naturally enough, he was mystified at the 
way in which I had crossed a stream too 
wide to jump and too deep to wade. 

“Tm afraid I must be going home now, 
Mr. Biles,” I said, rising slowly. ‘ Can I 
leave any message at the cottage for you ?” 
He shook his fist at mein reply, for he 
saw that he was trapped on the island 
again, 


“Very likely,” I continued, “ I shall ho 


“ With a ery he fell splash.” 


“ Hallo ! how did you get over there?” 
he cried in astonishment. 

“Haven't you seen my boat?” I re- 
torted. 

“ What boat?” 

“The boat you went over to look for.” 

“There ain’t no boat,” eried Mr. Biles, 
“and you know it very well. If I were 
over there by you ’—— 

“Now do make up your mind once 
for all where you do want to be," I said. 


coming up the river this afternoon, and if 
so I'll give you a lift to land. If I don’t 
come, shall I ask Carter to send up the 
Lily of Braybridge for you?” 

Then Mr. Biles gave way to his afger: 
he seized a stake, which he threw across 
at me, but missed; following the stake 
came a torrent of coarse language rivalling 
the stream at his feet in swiftness of flow. 
T saw no reason why I should remain and 
listen to him, so I walked off, leaving him 
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to cool down at his leisure. 
have plenty of time. 

But after I had reached the high-road 
it struck me that I might as well take 
advantage of Biles’s helplessness to extract 
a promise from him. True, his promise 
would not be worth much, but it would 
be better than nothing, and might keep 
him quiet when otherwise he would make 
himself a nuisance. 

I walked back tothe oak. Biles was on 
the other side of the island, presumably 
on the look-out for a boat or passer-by 
along the towpath. I shouted to him. 

He ran across, and saw who it was. 

Before he could renew his vituperation 
I told him I had come to make terms. 

“ Look here, Mr. Biles,” I said, “ it’s no 
good our going on in this way; we seem to 
quarrel every time we meet. Now what 
do you say to making it up, and not inter- 
fering with each other any more ?”” 

“T daresay!” he exclaimed. 

“It's no good your bothering your 
head about me, because you'll never find 
anything out. You think I’m _ hiding 
Jack. Well, I’m not. I confess I don’t 
want him found. When I heard he had 
deserted I was sorry, because I like him; 
but he isn’t in the neighbourhood so far 
as I know, I give you my word. Now, 
will you give me yours, never to try and 
get him caught any more? If so, I'll 
show you how to get off the island ina 
jiffy.” 

Biles cogitated. He had calmed down 
a good deal. 

“ And if I won’t?” he asked. 

“Well, it won’t make any difference to 
me, but you’ll have to stick over there till 
you can get some one to help you off.” 


He would 
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inERE’s a branch of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
A noisy and numerous band, 
Who in tens and in hundreds of thousands 
Are scattered all over the land. 
They are all of them keener than mustard, 
For their ardour no lethargy cools, 
And the people I mean to refer to 
Are the boys in our glorious schools. 
Sing out! 
Our splendid, unparalleled schools ! 


Oh, some compile notches at cricket 
With their cuts and phenomenal drives ; 
And some get their colours at racquets, 
Or the more insignificant fives. 
And some of them shine on the river 
And some of them shout on the bank 
For some are approved by the tubber, 
And some are rejected as rank 
Outside! 
Quite who}ly and hopelessly rank. 


Some toil at quadratic equations 
In search of the value of x; 
And some do the double grand-circle, 
At the imminent risk of their necks. 
But somewhere and somehow and always 
They have managed to make themselves 
heard ; 
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“ All right, then, I promise," said Diles. 
“Why, if I wouldn’t promise almost any- 
thing to know how you can get on and off 
this here island like a bird.” 

“T’'ll soon show you.” I replied, lowering 
the rope. “Stand a little back, or I may 
damage you.” 

Over I went, dropping at his feet. 
was fairly astonished. 

“So that’s how you played your games 
on me, was it?” 

Fora moment I feared he was going to 
forget our truce and pay me out for all the 
trouble I had caused him. But if that 
was his idea, he thought better of it. Still, 
I saw no reason for staying with him, so 
I swung back to land, and then threw him 
the rope. 

“Take care,” I said ; “ it isn’t so easy as 
it looks. Don't let go till you’re at the 
end of the swing, or you may fall back in 
the water.” 


He 


“Oh, all right, I ain’t afraid,” he replied, _ 


seizing the rope. But if he was confident 
in his powers, it was more than I was, so 
I put my arm round the old bridge-post, 
und waited for him to swing, thinking it 
not unlikely I should have to try and break 
his fall. 

He did not keep me waiting long :: with 
an absence of fear that did credit to his 
pluck or ignorance, he sprang into the air. 

He was about half way across when I 
heard an ominous crack above his head. 
It was the rope giving way, unable after 
all our hard usage to bear Biles’s heavy 
weight. With a cry he fell splash into 
the water, a yard or more from land. 

And he couldn’t swim! I remembered 
that before he touched the water. Down 
came the rope, the upper end of it falling 

(To be continued.) 


A BANJO SONG. 
By C. E. JounsTong, B.A. 
With Apologies to R. Kk. 


From the sixth, with its four-in-hand pre- 


fects, . 
To the game little scugs in the third. 
Hi there! 


You cheeky young fags in the third! 


They have neatly bamboozled the masters, 

They have chaffed the unlucky ‘ Moo- 
800 ;” 

And have fastened his chair to his coat-tails 
With a mixture of treacle and glue. 

And when stern retribution has followed 
In the shape of the sinuous cane, 

They have cheerfully taken their licking, 
And done it all over again. 

Oh, dear! 

They have cobbler’s-waxed it again! 


They have mastered the metres of Horace, 
They have learned how to parry “cut 
three.” 

And to shin double-quick to the mast-head, 
Like a monkey that swarms up a tree. 
They have learned to face peril unflinching 

(For ’tis only a coward who runs), 
From the birch of an angry head-master 
To the breath of the battery guns. 
Quick march ! 
To the pitiless roar of the guns. 


in acoil about my feet. Instinctively I 
seized it and gave it a turn round the post, 
holding on like grim death. 

Equally instinctively Biles had con- 
tinued to grasp his end of the rope, for- 
tunately for him. The river carried him 
down swiftly till the end of his tether was 
reached, then he rose gasping to the sur- 
face. 

“ Pull!’ I shouted; “I can hold it!” 

He obeyed to the best of his ability, 
though he went under several times before 
he could grasp the bushes with his hand. 
Another couple of minutes and he was 
safe on land, gasping but safe. 

“That was touch and go,” he said, as he 
wrung out his cap. “ Lucky you got hold 
of that rope, sir."’ 

“Lucky you kept hold of it too,” I re- 
plied. “ You won't want to cross that 
way to the island very often, I expect.” 

“Never no more; once is more than 
enough. I haven’t drunk so much water 
for many a year.” 

I looked at the rope. It was badly 
frayed where it rubbed the branch—the 
wonder is that it never gave way before. 
At its best it had never been very sound. 
Jack had twisted and knotted together a 
lot of odd pieces of clothes-line and bits 
of rope after I had taken away the swing- 
rope, for he could not afford to buy a fresh 
one complete. However, it had answered 
our purpose excellently, and now we did 
not want another, so there was little to 
complain of. 

Biles and I parted good friends, or at 
least on terms of neutrality. He ran 
home to change his clothes, I went to get 
a boat to take home my cargo of hearth- 
rug and other iniscellaneous articles. 


They have taken their bullseyes at Bisley, 
They have run, till they dropped, in a 
“ grind.” 
They have spirted in first for the “ Ladies,” 
Leaving Oxford and Cambridge behind. 
No task is too great or ambitious, 
No mountain too steep or too high, 
For the boys that don’t know when they're 
beaten, 
And the pluck that will never say die. 
Ride on! 
That is, ready, if need be, to die. 


Then a health to the go-ahead schoolboys 
Whose aims and ambitions are high. 
To the vigorous “ B.O.P."’ readers 
Who are training their wings for the sky. 
For be sure that whoever hereafter 
To the goal of his hopes shall attain 
Will look back with unqualified pleasure 
To the days of his boyhood again. 
That’s so! 
The cane and the class-room again, 
Hurrah! 
The tips and the toffee again, 
Good biz! 
The slide and toboggan again, 
Watch out! 
The joys of our boyhood again. 
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A Snow Tragedy.—A Slory not needing words? 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by J. M.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 


A STORY OF THE CANARY 


HB outlaw’s ill-timed slumber, however, 
was not undisturbed. The phantoms 
that haunted his waking hours were with 
him even in sleep, and shaped themselves 
into a wild and hideous dream. 

He dreamed that he was standing alone 
upon the wreck, looking seaward in the 
hope of descrying a passing sail, when all 
at once the sea began to swell and foam 
as if lashed by a furious gale, though not 
a breath of wind was stirring; and then 
there rose suddenly from the heaving 
waters a human form, exactly resembling 
one of the savages with whom he had 
just been fighting. 

But as the figure approached, it gra- 
dually assumed the features of his dead 
tyrant, Don Rodrigo ddl Monte, whom he 
had slain at Ceuta. Then, springing up 
the vessel’s side with inconceivable agility, 
the apparition changed to a skeleton, and 
laid one bony hand on the convict's 
shoulder, while the other touched his 
shuddering face with a finger as cold as 
death. 

Uttering a stifled cry of horror, the 
dreamer gave a convulsive struggle so 
violent that it broke the spell of the night- 
amare, and he awoke. 

And what did he see ? 

By the last expiring flash of his dying 
fire, he beheld the sand-bank which 
formed a path between the wreck and 
the shore standing out white and bare 
above the dark waters around, while along 
it came stealing, noiselessly as spectres, a 
train of shadowy figures and gleaming 
weapons ! 

One moment more, and all would have 
been over, for the savages were already 
close to the vessel; but Sanchez, though 
taken by surprise, was not to be easily 
unnerved by any danger. To spring to 
his feet, and discharge his rifle with 
sure aim right into the thick of the cruel 
swarm with a lusty shout, was the work 
of a moment for the active and daring 
Spaniard ; and then, quick as thought, he 
flung fresh fuel upon the sinking fire, 
which, as it blazed up again, showed him 
Cameron's tall figure up and ready on the 
poop-deck. 


It is needless to go through all the 
sickening details of this midnight battle, 
which anyone who is fond of such things 
can pick at his pleasure from any work 
of a well-known popular author, with 
enough hacking and killing to satisfy a 
Smithfield butcher. 

Undaunted by the hideous forms that 
came swarming up around them out of 
the darkness (which, fitfully seen by the 
red glare of the firelight, might well have 
been taken for the demons wherewith 
medieval superstition had not unnatu- 
rally peopled this fatal shore) both the 
castaways fought as men fight for their lives, 
and manfully held theirswarming assailants 
at bay. More than once it seemed as if 
nothing could save them, for several of 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A STRANGE REVELATION, 


the savages contrived to make their way 
across the shallower part of the dividing 
channel, and all but succeeded in esca- 
lading the poop-deck ; while, on the other 
side, two of them actually did succeed in 
scrambling up on to the forecastle, Sanchez 
having been stunned for a moment by a 
bullet grazing his temple. But the fore- 
most of the two fell by Cameron's un- 
erring rifle, while Sanchez, recovering 
himself, promptly despatched the other. 

Tho death-struggle was still at the 
hottest, when there came an interposition 
so unexpected and so startling, that it 
might well have seemed to these two hard- 

ressed men as if God’s providence had 
indeed wrought a miracle to save them. 

There was a sudden rush in the still 
air, like the first breath of a rising storm 
—the timbers quaked beneath their feet 
—a huge dark shadow loomed up sud- 
denly behind them—and ere Cameron, 
who was the first to catch sight of it, had 
time even to shout to his companion, a 
vast wall of surging water (one of those 
mighty waves which some mysterious 
convulsion in the depths of the ocean so 
often hurls without warning upon the 
African shore) came thundering upon 
them like an avalanche ! 

Happily the first overwhelming shock 
of the great wave had spent itself ere it 
reached the wreck, or ship and crew 
would have perished together. Even as 
it was, the water came hissing and 
swirling like a waterfall over the flooded 
decks, and every plank quivered with the 
strain as the liquid mass ebbed back 
again; but when the rush had passed, 
the remaining portions of the broken hull 
were still there. 

But its savage besiegers were not to 
escape eo easily. Absorbed in their mur- 
derous work, they had seen nothing of 
the advancing billow; and in the very 
moment of their ferocious triumph, the 
stroke of doom fell upon them like fire 
from heaven, sudden, terrible, destroy- 
ing! 

The roar of the breaking wave was 
like the thunder of a cataract, but through 
it all was plainly heard the death-ery of 
the doomed wretches as they were whirled 
away like straws by the resistless sea— 
some to be sucked back into the surf and 
drowned, others to fall a prey to the 
rayenous sharks, and not a few to be 
hurled far up on the beach, and to lie 
helplessly there, bruised, bleeding, and 
maimed, enduring a portion of the misery 
which they had so often inflicted upon 
others. 

So ended the battle. 

“God Himself has fought for us,” said 
the Englishman solemnly ; “ nothing else 
could have saved us!” 


Softly, calmly, brightly, as on the first 
morning of creation, the dawn came 
stealing along the sky after the horrors 
of that fearful night; and as the two 
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worn and weary men raised their haggard 
eyes to watch it, it seemed to them like 
the dayspring of a new life. 

They were together now, for, as soon 
as daylight came, the bold Englishman, 
fearing that his companion’s wound, 
though slight in itself, might become 
dangerous if not promptly attended to, 
had worked his way to the forecastle 
along the connecting rope, at the immi- 
nent risk of falling headlong amid the 
hungry sharks below. Arrived there, he 
washed the Spaniard's wound, and bound 
it up carefully with his own handker- 
chief. 

“You're not afraid of me, I see,” said 
the convict, looking up at him with a grim 
smile. 

“ Why should I be 2?" rejoined Cameron 
simply. ‘‘ Whatever you may have done, 
you're a brave man, and I have no fear of 
your behaving like a coward.” 

The outlaw winced as if the words 
tortured him, and after hesitating for an 
instant, broke out fiercely : 

“And yet I have behaved like a coward, 
and that no longer ago than last night ! 
What will you say, Englishman, when I 
tell you that while you lay sleeping, I had 
my rifle levelled (the rifle that you gave 
me) to kill you unawares? and had not 
my pledge of good faith to you stopped 
me, I'd have done it!” 

“It did stop you, though!" cried the 
Englishman heartily, “and that alone 
shows that you cannct be as bad as I 
thought. I can’t understand how a man 
like you could ever have committed such 
a cowardly murder as the killing of that 
poor young cousin of mine in cold blood 
at San Cristoval.” * 

“TI did not kill him,” retorted Sanchez 
warmly; “I said at my trial that it was 
done by my comrade, José Suarez, against 
my wish.” 

“Ay, indeed!" cried Cameron. “I 
remember your saying so, but I remember, 
too, that Suarez contradicted it, and laid 
the whole blame on you ; so I suppose 
the real truth was that you both had a 
hand in it.” 

“We had not, on my honour!” ex- 
claimed the Spaniard, with an emphasis 
which there was no mistaking. “ Listen, 
and I will tell you how it was. Whenwe 
took the young Englishman, I said to 
Suarez, ‘ This lad has fought bravely, and 
Englishmen are always rich; let us spare 
his life, and keep him for ransom.’ But 
Suarez answered, ‘My brother has been 
killed in capturing the dog, and I will 
have vengeance!’ and with that he stabbed 
the young fellow before I could stay his 
hand. That is the whole story, and © 
take my patron saint and all other saints 
to witness that every word of it is true.” 

Cameron was quite convinced, for he 
knew well that no Spaniard would dare to 
make so solemn an asseveration falsely. 


© See Chapter V. 


He eyed his strange comade in thoughtful 
silence for a few moments, and then said 
snddenly : 

“Well, it seems I have done you a 
great wrong, aud I’m very sorry for it; 
but it’s some comfort, at least, to remember 

_ that I did my best to save you from the 
shame of the flogging which that rascally 
Governor inflicted upon you, in spite of 
all that I could do to prevent it.” 

“ You tried to save me ?—you?” cried 
the bandit, astonished in his turn. ‘ Why, 
I've always thought it was to please you 
that he had me flogged.” 

“No one will ever please me by any 
such brutality, you may rest assured of 
that!’ answered the Englishman sternly. 
“On my honour, I did all I could to turn 
him from his purpose, for I knew that to 
any brave man the disgrace of such a 
punishment would be worse than death !"" 

But so far from comforting the Spaniard, 
as Cameron expected, this assurance 
seemed to fall upon him with the shock 
of a crushing blow. For a moment he 
stared blankly at the speaker, as if hardly 
believing his own ears; and then he 
suddenly sank down on a sea-chest beside 
him, and hid his face in his hands in an 
attitude of utter despair. 

“T have been hunting a shadow, then, 
after all!” said he, in the dull, lifeless 
voice of one mortally wounded. “ The 
hope of vengeance upon you was the ono 
thing that made my lite worth enduring; 
and now that that is taken from me, what 
have I left to live for?” 

“What ?—everything !" cried the Eng- 
lishman, who, already penitent for his 
unjust suspicions of this strange man, and 
filled with admiration of the gallantry 
that he had shown in the struggle, now 
began to feel a real sympathy with him, 
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knowing, as he did, by what cruel and un- 
pardonable wrongs the outlaw had been 
forced from the path of honest industry 
into a career of violence and crime. “ Come, 
that’s not the way for a strong, courageous 
fellow like you to talk. If I were in your 
place—ifeI had had the pluck and clever- 
ness to escape from prison unaided, and 
then to fight single-handed against a whole 
gang of raging savages, and beat em too 
—I would never give myself up for lost 
so easily as that. And then, even if you 
care nothing for your own life, is there no 
one else for whose sake you ought to 
live?” 

It was achance shot, but it went straight 
to the mark. 

“That's true—I have a son,” said 
Manuel, his face changing as he looked up, 
“and it was for his sake that I came 
to Grand Canary.” 

“Oho!” cried Cameron, with a grim 
smile; “I thought it had been for mine. 
Well, then, you see, you have to live for 
your son's sake; and if anything can be 
done for hin, I shall be very glad to help. 
Where is he to be found?” 

Sanchez eyed him fixedly for a moment, 
and then, apparently convinced of his 
sincerity, replied : 

“In the cave village at Monte de San 
Francisco, under the care of a woman 
called Teresa Blasco.” 

“What? little Pablo!—is he your son?” 
cried Cameron, astonished for once beyond 
even his power of self-control. 

“Little Pablo!" echoed the Spaniard, 
amazed in his turn. “ You know his 
name, then ? you know "'"—— 

Here a new thought seemed to strike 
him, and, starting as if stung by a viper, 
he broke out : 

“T see it all now ; it was you who saved 

(To be continued.) 
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his life ! you who were so good to him and 
my sister and her child! you--you "—— 

His voice choked, and he stood gusping. 

Cameron, more moved than he would 
have cared to own, was about to speak; 
but ere he could do so, the outlaw tore 
open with one hand the coarse fisherman's 
shirt that covered his. brawny chest, and 
with the other offered to the Englishman 
his long, sharp knife. 

“Kill me, Englishman!" said he 
fiercely ; “I have lived long enough, and 
it is by your hand that I ought to die. 
While I was hating you and striving to 
take your life, you were saving and be- 
friending the one thing that I had left on 
earth to love. No man ever yet called me 
ungrateful or cowardly—and now I have 


been both! Strike home —I ask no 
mercy!" 
“Not I!" cried Cameron, with a 


frank, hearty kindness that went straight 
to the impulsive Spaniard’s heart, as he 
flung away the proffered knife with one 
hand, and grasped the brigand’s strong 
brown hand with the other. “Such men 
as you are too rare to be cut down like 
grass ; and if you have done harm in the 
past, that's all the more reason why you 
should live to do some good in the future. 
We two have been enemies hitherto, 
because we misunderstood one another ; 
but now that we know each other better, 
let us be friends.” 

And there, in the heart of thet eternal 
desolation, with danger and death com- 
passing them about on every side, the 
two sworn foes clasped one another's 
hands in true and cordial friendship. No 
eye of man witiessed tho strange recon- 
ciliation, but it was assuredly a well- 
Pleseing sight to the all-seeing eye of 


A TRUE INCIDENT OF A NEGRO REBELLION. 


T was the middle of the negro rebellion of 
65. On an afternoon of October in that 
year two companies of the —-th regiment had 
taken possession of a certain village in the 
Jamaica hills. The deserted huts were soon 
occupied by the troops who were to pass the 
night there, and great fires were blazing before 
them, at which Tommy Atkins was making 
shift to dry his wet garments. In ono of the 
wattle-sided thatched huts, a young Civil 
Service clerk in the uniform of the Mounted 
Volunteers lay under his greatcoat asleep. 
Hard earth and a saddle served as his bed 
and pillow ; but he slept none the worse for 
that. After a man has been all night in the 
saddle during the rainy season, and has swum, 
rooreover, on horseback three swollen rivers, 
he is none too particular about his sleeping 
arrangements. The main point is to find a 
ary spot on which to stretch oneself; sleep 
soon comes to the weary. Therefore, and in 
spite of his herd couch, the corporal slept 
soundly, while his mare-—a fine specimen of 
the wiry island breed—cropped the sweet 
pimento-grass in a paddock outside. 
When it wanted an hour from sunset, a 
sergeant crossed from the hut occupied by 
the major in command, and entered that in 
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which the volunteer lay. Without any show 
of ceremony he shook the sleeper vigorously. 
“Wake up, man!” he cried. “The major 
wants to see you. So look alive!” 

There is always a small stream near these 
hill-villages, and to the one that flowed 
through the present camp the corporal, after 
he hai been thus rudely awakened, bent his 
steps. When he had bathed his face and 
hands in the cool water he felt refreshed, 
and sought the commanding officer in his 
temporary quarters. 

The volunteer, it must be observed, belonged 
to one of the chief families in the island, and 
thus moved in the best society it offered. In 
this way he had made the acquaintance of 
the officer into whose presence he now 
entered ; in fact, the two men had been inti- 
mate since the latter’s regiment had arrived, 
some three years previous to this date. This, 
naturally, robbed the present interview of 
any of the formalities usually observed 
between commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers; alone, they were simply 
friends. 

“Find yourself a seat, Causton,” said the 
major, who was himself seated on a rough 
chair of native make, smoking his pipe. 


“Furniture’s limited ; but there's a bor in 
that corner, and there's the tabl2>, whichever 
you prefer.”’ 

« Thanks ; I'll have the box.’ the corporal 
said, pulling the said article forward and 
seating himself. 

“Now, Causton, what do you say to a ride 
to Morant Bay?” 

“To the Bay? Why the whole ccuntry is 
up between here and there!” 

“Just so!" rejoined the major coolly. 
blowing a cloud of smoke into the air; “ but 
it doesn’t follow that a man on a good horse 
could not get through without misaap. The 
long and the short of it is, Causton, I wish 
you to try it. What do you say?” 

“H’m!” answered the corporal, tapping 
the floor with his boot. “ Why the Bay, of 
all places?” 

“Well, I don't mind telling you, in confi- 
dence. Yon know we capture every day some 
of these foolish negroes. Hitherto I've been 
letting off the majority of them with cautions, 
the others with a good flogging. The Major- 
General, however, thinks I’m too lenient; says 
I ought to make an example of a few of the 
prisoners, pour encourager ies autres ; in short 
—not to put too fine a point upon it—to 
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hang ’em. Candidly, I don’t like the idea. 
If the rebels show fight, then, of course, we’ve 
got to thrash them; but the beggars don’t, 
and my men, what with these never-ending 
rains, the swollen rivers, and no fighting, are 
getting as savage as possible.” 

The corporal smiled; he knew what sort 
of temper the men were in. 

“ Well,” continued the major; “to-day we 
caught one of the chief instigators of the 
outbreak—a savage sort of rascal, who looks 
as if he would like tocut the throat of every 
white man in the island. Now, I can’t drag 
this fellow about the country with me—my 
men have enough to do as it is, in this trying 
weather—and I won't hang him. Iam going 
to send him down to Morant Bay, to be tried 
there by court-martial. And I want you to 
take him.” 

He paused; but the corporal said nothing. 
He merely kept tapping the floor. 

“There’s plenty of risk in the journey, of 
course,’ continued the officer; “but if you 
are prudent, and keep your eyes open as you 
go along, I don’t see why you should not 
accomplish it without accident. What do 
yousay? Iam putting it asa quite voluntary 
service. Will you go?” 

“Yes,” replied Causton, with a final tap 
of his boot ; ‘I'll take the nigger down.” 

“Good! Only one thing more. If you 
are attacked, or if there's any likelihood of 
your prisoner falling into the hands of his 
friends, you will know what to do?” 

The corporal placed his hand for a mo- 
ment on the revolver-case attached to his 
belt. The major nodded: he saw his friend 
understood him. 

Jones, the major’s servant, furnished a 
plain dinner of cold beef and bread for the 
corporal. 

“It’s not a brilliant mess,” the major 
apologised, as he turned to tell Jones to fill 
Mr. Causton’s flask with brandy. “ You are 
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pretty sure to find it useful on your long 
ride,” he added. 

When the corporal had finished his meal, 
the major passed the word for the prisoner to 
be brought down to the huge fire that blazed 
by the roadside ai the end of the village. 
Thither Causton, having caught and saddled 
his mare, proceeded. He found the rebel, 
in charge of a corporal’s guard, awaiting 
him, and he looked with some curiosity upon 
the man who was to be his unwilling com- 
panion during the hazardous twenty-mile 
ride. He saw a negro whose age he put 
down as thirty years—a splendid specimen 
of muscular animal, standing a good six 
fees upon his bare soles—and whose magnifi- 
cent proportions a thin cotton shirt and 
trousers could not conceal. 

The defiant air he assumed as he stood 
between his guards, and the single swift 
glance of hatred he cast upon the trooper, 
showed the desperate temper of the man, 
and Causton did not need the whispered 
caution of the major to be wary of his 
prisoner. The fellow’s hands were already 
bound behind his back, and, having satisfied 
himself that the knots were firmly tied, the 
corporal secured his wrists to his saddle-bow 
by a cord some six feet long. The negro 
thus had ample freedom to allow him to 
keep pace with the mare, and not enough to 
prevent his custodian watching him from 
the corner of his eye. 

Quite a little crowd of soldiers had assem- 
bled to witness the departure, and, as they 
well knew the dangerous character of the 
corporal’s undertaking, they gave him a 
parting cheer, which had scarcely ceased 
re-echoing through the hills before the 
darkness had swallowed up both volunteer 
and rebel. 

The heavy rain of the forenoon had left 
the air cool and pleasant for travelling, and 
the corporal rode along comfortably enough. 


-He thought himself lucky in that the 
weather had cleared; for it was the middle 
of the rainy season, and the showers had 
been pouring down in an almost unbroken 
succession, day and night, for the last ten 
days. There would be a moon later on that 
would give him plenty of light to travel by, 
and the spice of danger in his journey only 
made it an acceptable adventure in the 
rather monotonous round of colonial life. 
A point in his favour was that he knew the 
country well, as he had often, in less troub- 
lous times, ridden over the two roads to 
the Bay. These roads were of two quite 
distinct kinds. The broad, white high-road 
that wound down the valleys seawards 
offered a sure and easy footing to his mare 
and prisoner; but the other, a steep and 
narrow bridle-path over the mountains, was 
shorter by some ten miles. 

Since the commencement of the rebellion 
the corporal had been almost continually in 
the saddle, bearing despatches from head- 
quarters, and he had had to undergo more 
than his share of soakings by the torrential 
rains of the season. How long the present 
fine weather might last he knew not; it was, 
indeed, very probable that before dawn the 
sky would be overcast with clouds that 
would discharge themselves in a heavy 
downpour, lasting for hours. “By crossing 
the mountains he might escape this, and 
get to bed with a dry skin. This considera- 
tion had much weight with him, and the 
fact that he would be more likely to meet 
with bands of rebels among the mountains 
than in the valleys he lightly put aside as of 
minor importance. He could defend himse!f 
if attacked, and he would take the shorter 
and more dangerous road. 

It was arash and foolish resolve, and he 
had ample leisure afterwards to repent of 
it. 

(To be continued.) 
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IDLAND engines are now of six standard 
types, none of them being compounds. 
The fastest express passenger is a single with 
71 ft. wheels, averaging 53} miles an hour 
between Uondon, Nottingham, and Leeds, 
with from 13 to 16 coaches behind her, and 
burning about 24 1b. of coal per mile. The 
main passenger work is, however, done with 
the 7ft. class, which has four wheels coupled. 
One of these engines is the Beatrice, which 
works the royal train on this line, and has the 
only name in the service, all the other engines 
being numbered. For the mineral trafic the 
most noticeable is the 1700 class, which are 
six-wheel couples with 4 ft. 10 in. wheels, 
and powerful enough to haul 45 loaded coal 
waggons, equal to 600 tons, at a speed of 20 
miles an hour. 

The Great Western is the longest railway 
in Britain, and it is the third in engine 
power. Years ago it was the fastest, but it 
allowed the north-going lines to beat it, and 
it is only since the abolition of the broad 
gauge that it has begun to improve in speed. 
An honest lot were the old broad-gauge 
engines! There was the Lord of the Isles 
for instance, which ran 789,300 miles before 
she wore out her original beiler. There was 
the Tornado, built in 1849, which ran 688,000 
miles before she was rebuilt in 1881; and 
there were others. But Mr. A. H. Malan has 
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already sung the praises of the broad gauge 
in the “B.O.P.” Mr. Dean’s new narrow- 
gauge expresses have 20-inch cylinders with 


a 2 ft. stroke, and 7 ft. 8 in. wheels, 
which do all that the broad ones used to 
do, at any rate between London and Swindon, 


where there are no gradients worth mention- 
ing. They are powerful high-speed engines ; 
and for the steeper gradients a new 6 ft. 


“Lord of the Isles.."—Great Western Railway. 


class with four coupled wheels is now run- 
ning. On the Birmingham road the heavy 
Corridor train is now timed at an average of 


over 47 miles an hour, and a general accele- 
ration is evidently in prospect, for in these days 
no railway company can rest its reputation 
on one train, as the Great Western used to 
do on the Dutchman. 

The Great Eastern is not a fast line, but 
it keeps its promises. It is punctual and it 
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with liquid fuel. This, like the Royal engine 
of our illustration, is a four-coupled engine 
with 7 ft. wheels, working some of the 
heaviest and most important trains. Its fire 
is lighted with coal and its firebox gently fed 
with coal and chalk or broken bricks so as to 
yield an incandescent bed for the liquid fuel 
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long gradients at a satisfactory rate with a 
300-ton train behind it. By the thoughtful 


courtesy of Mr. William Adams, we are 
enabled to give not only the portrait of one of 
these new engines working the American ex- 
presses to Southampton, but a diagram, pre- 
pared in the Company’s drawing-oftice at Nine 


“Goldsmid.""—London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 


is cheap. It does not run a train at over 50 
miles an hour, but it can be depended upon 
and commended as an example to certain 
companies north of the Tweed, with whom, 
though time is money, money is an object 
and time is not. The first compounds, as 
we have said, were run on the Great Eastern ; 


to be squirted on to, the fuel consisting of 
gastar and various tar oils from the waste 
obtained in oil gas making, the mixture being 
contained in a 500-gallon tank carried on the 
tender. 

South of the Thames express speed is 
rather poor except on the South-Western, 


Elms, in which her dimensions are shown 
with singular clearness and compactness. 

By the kindness of Mr. R. J. Billinton we 
are also able to give excellent portraits of two 
of the Brighton engines. The Goldsmid, 
named after one of the company’s directors, 
is one of Mr. Billinton’s new four-wheels- 


* Samuel Laing.’"—London, Brighton. and South Coast Railway. 


‘These Brighton Engines are from photographs taken by Mr. E. J. Honghton, of the Telezraph Department, L.B.8.C.B., and kindly 
placed at our dispusal by Mr. R. J. Billinton, Locomotive Superintendent of the line. 


and when Mr. Worsdell went to Stratford in 
1882, he first introduced his system there, so 
that, like the North-Eastern, it has a two- 
cylinder compound class. Most of its ex- 
presses are, however, simples, the ordinary 
one being a single with 7 ft. wheels; the 
extraordinary one being Petrolea, the first 
passenger engine in the country to be driven 


which runs from Southampton to Vauxhall 
at a little over 50 miles an hour. The engines 
employed on these trains are very large and 
powerful, with 79-inch wheels, the engine and 
tender with its 3,300 gallons of water weighing 
close on 82 tons. Beyond Basingstoke the 
South-Western has a by no means easy 
road, and it takes a good engine to climb the 


coupled bogie passenger tanks; the Samuel 
Laing, named after the popular chairman, is 
one of the handsome four-wheels-coupled 
express passenger tenders working the heavy 
South Coast traffic. These latter engines with 
tender complete weigh over 66 tons. If we 
add to this 350 tons for the weight of the 
train, we have a moving mass of 416 tons 
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travelling the 50 miles to Brighton at the 
rate of 46} miles an hour. It will be noticed 
that this type has the large coupled wheels 
in front, thereby requiring but a compara- 
tively short coupling-rod and leaving the 
length of the firebox practically unlimited. 
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These fine-looking engines are always in the 
pink of condition—in fact, their smartness is 
proverbial. It would seem to be a pity that 
the companies to whom belongs the southern 
territory farther to the eastward have not as 
yet profited by the example. But there are 
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ick and I were before the mast in the 
barque Mohican. We were running 
before the gale, a sea like a mountain, and 
as night set in the darkness covered us like 
apall. Nothing to be seen through the inky 
blackness but the white foaming crests cf the 
waves, as, overhauling us, they came crashing 
over the bulwarks amidships to port and 
starboard, flooding the decks waist-deep with 
rushing water and half drowning us, as, all 
hands on deck, we lowered away the fore and 
main upper topsail-yards on to the caps and 
hauled up the buntlines and spilling-lines 
before going aloft to stow the sails. As the 
last “ belay’ came from the strong lungs of 
the mate above the howling of the gale, the 
crowd of us leaped on to the sheerpoles like 
monkeys, clambered up the rigging, and were 
soon lying out along the yards, grappling 
with the flapping canvas. 

Dick and I were chums, both in the mate's 
watch. At all reefing and stowing, wherever 
one was, the other was at his elbow. If it 
was reeting a topsail we used to race aloft for 
the place of honour—the weather earing. 
The first one out to the yard-arm was soon 
astride outside the lift-band, hauling out, 
while the other passed the earing through the 
reef-cringle, and then in along the footrope 
like cats, tying the reef-points as we came. 

It was towards the end of the second dog- 
watch when we lay aloft, and eight-bells was 
striking as Dick and I slid down the back- 
stays on deck. It was our first nightwatch 
below, from eight to twelve, and mighty 
glad we were at the prospect of turning in. 
The old Mohican was by this time snugged 
down to fore and main lower topsails, reefed 
foresail and fore topmast staysail. We were 
soon in the for'e’s'le, our wet things off and 
wrung out, and into our bunks, I in the 
upper and Dick in the lower, a feeling of 
blissful repose stealing over us despite the 
rolling and pitching of the vessel, the confined 
space, and the smell of burning fat from the 
slush-lamp. A feeling only a sailor can ap- 
preciate after the hard graft and knocking 
about in shortening down. 

Our pipes alight, we lay there smoking and 
dreamily gazing at the swinging lamp, list- 
ening to the swish and gurgle of water round 


manifest difficulties, on which we need not 
enter here, and there may be diplomatic 
reasons as well, of which we know nothing, 
whereby our continentals through Dover and 
Queenborough are the most unsatisfactory 
examples of our railway mail. 


«“ DICK.” 


A SKETCH OF SEA LIFE. 
By Cartary Barton. 


her bows, the creaking of timbers, and the 
howling of the wind on deck. My thoughts 
were far away ahead of the ship--we were 
homeward bound, and I pictured the home- 
coming of “our Will” after an absence of 
three years. Dick's thoughts must have been 
running in the same channel, for presently 
his pleasant voice came from the lower bunk : 

“Are you asleep, Will?” 

“No, Dick, I’m not,” I replied; “I was 
thinking.” 

* Of home, I suppose,” he said with a sigh. 
“ What a lucky beggar you are, old man! It's 
a long spell since I had a home to think 
about. Since my mother died there's only 
me and my sister Katey left, and she is an 
assistant in a draper's shop in Cardiff and 
lives on the premises. From what her letter 
in Rio said I don’t think it’s much of a home 
for her either. When we're paid off I'm 
going to steer straight for Cardiff, get her a 
month's liberty, and take her down to Ilfra- 
combe. You’ll have to see her this voyage, 
old boy. She’s one of the best girls that ever 
trod a plank, at least a floor I mean, and she’s 
awfully fond of me, Will.” 

“ Right you are, my hearty,” said I; “we'll 
soon see Katey.” 

“She and my folks have got hold of the 
towrope. The old packet was going eleven 
when the log was hove at eight-bells.” And 
then we dropped asleep. 

I was suddenly awakened by a shout down 
the scuttle. “All hands on deck! Haul the 
foresail up! Tumble up, you sleepers; show 
a leg!” 

At the familiar cry the watch below were 
over the sides of their bunks in an instant 
and jumping into pants and shoes. Dick and 
I scrambled up on deck together into the 
pitchy darkness of the night. The gale had 
increased to a hurricane; blinding flashes of 
vivid lightning lit up the scene at intervals, 
leaving the blackness even more intense. 
Sheets of icy spray cut across our faces as we 
struggled to the pin-rails and manned the 
running gear of the foresail. 

“All ready?” came the mate's hoarse 
voice. 

« All reads, sir!” was our reply. 

~ Then haul away, my lads! Up with her!” 


And as the sheets were eased away every man 
put his weight into the pulls. Up went the 
foresail, cracking in the gale with a noise like 
claps of thunder. 

“Belay clew-garnets! Haul away your 
buntlines! Belay all ! Lay aloft and stow it!” 
thundered the mate, and once more the two 
chums were mounting the rigging side by side. 

“ Will,” said Dick close to my ear, as we 
reached the futtock shrouds, “ I've had a fear- 
ful dream. It’s made me quite shaky. I'll 
tell you when we come down.” Then swing- 
ing himself on to the truss of the foreyard, 
he lay out along the footrope, me next to him. 

The foresail, between the leechline and 
buntline blocks on the yard, was full of wind, 
and lashing about in a dangerous way, some- 
times right over the after part of the yard, 
making it very difficult to hold on. 

We had got the gaskets adrift and were 
fighting with the sail, skinning it in bit by 
bit, turning our finger-nails back as we gripped 
the wet, stiff canvas. 

Dick had got hold of the leech and was 
hauling it up on the yard; but before we 
could get a turn of the gasket round, the sail 
was torn from our grasp, and the next instant 
lashed back over the yard. As it came over 
my head and forced me backwards I just 
managed to grasp a becket and save myself 
from being knocked off the footrope. As the 
sail blew clear of me again, a flash of light- 
ning revealed to my horrified gaze the dark 
outlines of the yard and the cruel flapping 
sail —but Dick was gone! 

Poor fellow, he would not live long in that 
raging sea. 


This happened fifteen years ago. I have 
been a good many years in command of a 
ship, and Katey is my wife. When I come 
home off a voyage Katey and I always visit a 
little country churchyard close to our home, 
in which stands a white marble cross with 
the simple inscription, 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
oF 
“ DICK,” 
DROWNED AT SEA, MARCH 20, 1878, 
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Problem No. 357. 
By A. Beek. 


BLAUK, | 


de { 
TWHtte 0 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Tue Marca at St. Pererssure. 


The matcn between Tarrasch and Tschi- 
gorin lasted from October 8 to November 15, 
end the result is that each player won nine 
games, and four games were drawn. Each 
game lasted between 3 and 8 hours. In 
ten games Tarrasch defended himself against 
i, P to K 4, by playing the French game 
1,—P to K 3; and Tschigorin had in ten 
games to defend himself against the Ruy 
Lopez, or Spanish game 1, P—K 4, P- K 4; 
2, Kt—K B 3, Kt-Q B 3; 8, B—Kt 5. Of 
the French games Tschigorin won five, and 
Tarrasch three; and of the Spanish games 
the former won four and the latter five. The 
twenty-second game was a fine performance 
by the Russian master, and he was success- 
ful with his novel second move Q—K 2, as 
the following record shows. 


Frexcu Derence. 


TseniGonin, TaRnascH, 
White. Black. 
1. P—K4 P—K 3 
2.Q-K2 B-K2 
3. P—Q Kt3 P—Q4 
4. B—Kt 2 B--B3 
5. BxB KtxB 
6. P—K5 K Kt-Q2 
7. Q—Kt 4 Castles 
8. P-KB4 Kt--QB3 
9. P—B3 P—Q5 
10. Kt—B 3 PxP 
11. KtxP Kt--B 
12. P-Q4 (a P-KB4 
13. Px Pe. p.) xBP 
14. R—Q 8q. Kt. Q2 
15. B-Q3 Q—R3 
16. Castles (b) Kt-B3 
17. Q—-Kt 3 Kt-KR£ 
18. Q—R4 RxP 
19. P—K Kt 4 Kt-B3 
20. QxQ PxQ 
21. Kt—K 5 (c) RxR 
22, Bx«R Kt « Kt 
23. P Kt Kt-Q4 
24. Kt--K 4 P—Kt3 
25. B—Kt 2 B-.Kt2 
26. Kt B6 (ch)  K--Kt 2d) 
27. Kt- R5 (ch)  K -Kt sq, 
28. Bx Kt PxB 
29. P -K6 B -B3 (e) 


30. R--Q B sq. BK sq. 
31. Kt—B 6 (ch.) 
32, KtxQP 
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. R—B si R—Q sq. 
|. R—-Bb R—Q3 
» R-K 5 R—-Q sq. 
. K--B2 B—B3 
. Kt—B4 R—K B sq. 
. K—Kt 3 K—B3 
9. P—K7 R-B sq. 
. RK 6 (ch.) K—-B2 
RxP B—K5 
. R—K 6 B—Kt 2 
3. R—K sq. B—B3 
. P—Kt db R—K gq. 
. Kt—K 6 R.- QB sq. 
. Kt—B 8 K-Kt2 
. R-K6 K—B2 
. R-K 5 K—Kt sq. 
. K-B4 BK aq. 
. K—-BS P—-Kt4 
.R-Q5 K—-B2 
» KtxP P-BS 
Kit—B 6 P—B 6 (f) 
R-K5 EK-kt2 
Kt x B (ch.) Rx Kt 
—K6 R—QB sq 
K—Q7 P—B7 
R—K sq Resigns. 
NOTES. 


a) If the Kt were to take this P, White would 
rastie, wud win. 

(b) He would have done better to defend the B's 
Pawn, 


(c) A pretty move, for the Q's P cannot be taken. 
(a) If KtxKt; BxB, R-Kt sq; PxKt, RxB: 
N-Q7. 


(ey Why not the P to B4? 


(f) If Kx P, White would have exchanged the four 
officers, and win with the Pawns, 


It was supposed that the German champion 
would be the victor in the match, for he had 
won all his games in the tournaments at 
Breslau, Manchester, and Dresden, but the 
Russian has more practical experience, and 
has lately made progress. The German is 
the younger of the two, for their ages are 
43 and 31 years. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS, 


Learn from the earliest days to inure your principles 
against the points of ridicule ; you can no more exercise 
your reason if you live in constant dread of laughter 
than you can enjoy your life Sf you are in constant 
fear of death.—SypNey Switi, 


How can they live, how will they die, 
How bear the cross of grief. 
Who have not got the light of faith, 
The courage of belief ? 
The crowd of carea, the weizhtiest crosa, 
Seem trifles less than light: 
Earth looks 0 little and so low, 
When faith shinea full and bright. 
PW. Faprr. 


THE YOUNG MAN'S STRENGTH. 
BY REV. HERVEY D, GASBE, D.D, 


Tt was no love of mine, dear Lord, 
That won Thy love for me; 

On me were Thy compassions poured 
From the accursd tree. 
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And now J bold Tuee by no bands 
Ot saintly prayer or deed; 

T hold Theo with my trembling hands— 
These Lands of guilt aud need, 


Saviour and sinner, we have met; 
And meeting, will not part. 

The blood that bought me claims me yet; 
Christ has me in His heart. 


So pure though vile, and rich though poor, 
I have my all in Thee; 

Beloved and loving, pledged, secure 
To all eternity. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Firteents Serres.) 
(Continued from p, 287.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(2) Architecture. 
Drisze—One Guinea, 


H. 8. WanrscHawski, 16 Warrior Gardens, St. Leo- 
nards-on-Seu, 


Prize—l5s, 


AxtuuR R. Gover, Compton Lodge, Hampton Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 


Prires—Half-a-Guinea each. 
E. T. Wricut, 10 Audley Street, Great Yarmonth. 
W. J. Brooke, The Crescent, New Road, Bromsgrove. 


E. T. Rosents, Grove House, New Moston, Man- 
chester. 


CERTIFICATES, 


F._J. Mortimer, Cornwall House, Orduance Row, 
Portsea, 4 


A. YEWDALL, 45 Cliff Road, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

W. E. Canxecik Dicxsox, 9 India Street, Edinburgh 
, Oakfeld, Bexhill, Sussex. 

W. Hennent, 74 Metal Street, Cardiff. 


Cnanirs Hint, Avonburst, Woodhey, Rock Ferry, near 
Birkenhead. 


H.R. Yates, 2 Paget Road, Great Yarmouth. 


Frep, Brirraix, Dragon Square, Chesterton, near 
Newcastle, Staffs, 


J. P. JENKIN, 3° St, John's Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
C. M. Bacoy, Earlstone, Newbury. 
J. ARTHUR Nasu, 78 Neal Street, W. Bromwich. 


FRANK Prick, Inveravon, Richmond Park, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


FRANK SHA 


Wanp Muin, 4 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

E. H, Conzen, 16 Honyatt Road, Gloucester. 

W. A. Hay (please repeat full address). 

F. HoLx, 14 Honyatt Road, Gloucester. 

Sanan CuiFF, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

W. 8. RouEns, 41 Maxilla Gardens, North Kensington, 
w. 

A.A. Inonsipe, Fairleigh, Brighton Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

M. B. M. Dosatpaoy, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 

A. J. HULMg, 12 Victoria Street, Shrewsbury. 

W. L, Rea, 3 Strathmore Road, Newsham Park, Liver. 
pool. 


Any F. Eaves, River Front, Enfield, Middlesex. 
W. A. S. Graves, 29 Victoria Street, Tenby. 


Fnank Davies, 47 St. Mark's Street, Kingsholm, 
Gloucester. 


Eprrn A. J. WriGut, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, s.x. 


R. H. Mornisox, Mondello Lodge, Blackwater Road, 
Eustbourne. 


©. F. B. Sumuto, West End Villa, Norton, Don- 
caster, 


——_+-e-¢—___ 


How to 3 you will 


discover 
the same rainbow. 

©. H. Morrmter.—The colours given were correct and 
the prices were correct ; the two high ones being 
auction prices, the others’ were from a dealer's ea 
logue. ‘The ¢ more Cape of Good H 
than you seem to have heard of. Go and see the 
‘Taplin collection at the British Mi 


W. L.—Ponr into a pint bottle four drachms of ni- 
trate of silver and fll up with distiiled water; then 
drop in an ounce of me and bottle uu- 
disturbed for dome days, when the silver will be pr 
cipitated round or substance you have put in, 
and forma r Tf you want a lead tree put 
sugar of Iead into a bottle, fill up with water, and 
hang in it azine wire. In both cases cork the bottle 
and donot shake it for a day or so. 


7. 0. W.—We have hai articles on making a we 
xteam engine, and we have reprinted them in “ Indoor: 
Games.” If you were to get a number of the ¥ English 
Mechanie "you would find several advertisements 
from people who sll engine castings. 
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THANKS AND GREETINGS. 
O.P." would here acknow 

eipt of Christma 
gs from readers in many 
Would that he could 
and tender his thanks 


Wirt Hrarres 
Editor of thi 
warmest thanks the ri 
Year's cards and gree 
different parts of the world 
give a cheery grip of the hand, 
personal 


Pocock.—There is an aquarium shop in the Port- 
nd Road, not far from the Metropolitan Railway 
Station, where you would probably get what you want. 


-1. Buy your French polish ready made 
get a little raw lins 


: irawn tight ; then put 

foil anda ‘trop of polis h on it and begin rub- 

bing away, always round and round and in one direc 

tion. 2. You might get one at the aviary in Cen- 
tral Avenue, Covent Garden Market. It would prob- 
ably cost you half a crown, but such things should 
not be kept in captivity. 

D. A. ING.—Get an ordnance map, inch to the mile, and 
plan out the tour for yourself. | You wonld have to 
sleep at a hotel. Youean see any of the colieges in 
vacation time. 


J 

Woopwarp (Yokohama).—1. .Jules Verne’s 

n our pages—where they first appenred—hare 

e Boy Captain,” republished os * Dick 

in our second wehataey “ The Giant Raft” 

in our third volume; “The Cryptogram ™. in our 

fourth ; * Godfrey Morgan ” in ou nifeh “The Star 

of the Settlement,” ‘republished as “The Vanished 

in our? sixth; *The Clipper of 

u our ninth; “Adrift in the Pacific,” in 

onr eleventh; “Barbicane & Co.,” republished as 

“The Purchase of the North Pole,” in our twelfth; 

and “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” republished as “ The Castle 

of the Carpathians,” in our ff J 
stories first app in our 

“Th lous © ” republished as * The Con- 

qu d in our eleventh volume 

“Raymond Pré 

Brest in Seven Hours,” 

Kerdio,” republished as “The Secret of the Magia 

in our thirteenth, and “Axel Ebersen,” in our four 
teenth. Any export druggist. 

Vio. ‘¢ had a series of articles on“ How to Make 
a Violin” in our fifth volume, and several violins have 
been made in accordance with the instructions therein 
given. 


in our twelfth 


Goorin roe 
cs 


No. 788.—Vol. XVI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1894. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


CAPTIVES OF THE 
OCEAN, 


A STORY OF THE CANARY 
ISLANDS. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ Unseen Depths,” % Afloat in 
a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—WHERE ARE THEY ? 


s we have seen, General Ham- 
mersley was the only one of the 
hotel guests who, when the Otranto 
Castle's arrival with a shipwrecked 
Spanish crew on board became 
known, thought ot connecting this 
fact with the missing Gonzalvo. “* Half-buried in sand and water was a torn sea-cap.” 
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The boys—who would have laughed to 
scorn the idea of the invincible Cameron 
being overpowered by any difficulty or 
danger upon earth—set it down as some 
ordinary shipwreck, and thought no more 
about the matter. 

After breakfast—the general having 
gone down to the port (as already stated) 
to learn some particulars of the rumoured 
catastrophe—the young invalids estab- 
lished themselves in the verandah as 
usual, their strength being still unequal 
to anything beyond a short stroll. 

“ Where's Cuthbert?’ asked Markham 
Edwards. 

“ Gane doon to the shore to walk a wee,” 
replied Sandy M‘Laren. 

“When he comes back, then,” said 
Norman O'Neill, “we'll all go down 
together, and look at the waves. In the 
meantime, Digby,” he added, turning to 
his brother, ‘“‘ suppose you read us some of 
these ‘Answers to Correspondents ’—you 
always do that first-rate!” 

Digby O'Neill smiled good-humouredly, 
and taking up the last number of a well- 
known periodical, to which all the boys 
subscribed, proceeded to rehearse aloud 
some of the extraordinary questions in- 
flicted upon the much-enduring editor, 
which our heroes were never weary of 
reading and chuckling over. 

“They seem to be queerer than ever 
this time!” cried he, after reciting three 
or four paragraphs. “Just listen to 
this: 

“* EgyproLocist.—Cleopatra’s Needle 
has no eye, being in this respect a unique 
specimen. You can satisfy yourself of 
the fact by going along the Thames 
Embankment on any fine day between 
ten and four.’ 

‘“«« Hrstoricus.—Sir Robert Peel was 
not a connection of the Prince of Orange. 
So far as we are aware, nobody ever said 
he was.’ 

“*Warren Hastines.—You are quite 
right; Welsh rabbits are always reared 
on toast.’ 

“«PrincE Henry THE Navicator.—If 
your boat habitually capsizes on one side, 
we should suggest that some good might 
be done by sitting a little more on the 
other ; but all the best authorities whom 
we have consulted on the subject agree 
that by far the best way to avoid falling 
out of a boat, is never to get into one.’” 

“Tsay, is that last thing really there?" 
asked Edwards doubtfully. 

“Come and see for yourself, if you don't 
believe it,” answered Digby, and read 
on. 
“© ApvaANCED LiBERAL.—It is not true 
that the natives of Cashmere are in the 
habit of sacrificing old women to Mr. 
Gladstone. You have perhaps been mis- 
led by taking too literally the statement 
that they had “ made great sacrifices for 
his sake.’ 

“* Square Root.—We cannot commend 
your poem on “ Charles II. in the Oak ; ” 
your versification, like your hero, is 
decidedly “ up a tree.””” 

“*VicaR or Bray.—We are not 
surprised at your ears being long, if you 
are in the habit of being lifted from the 
ground by the higher part of them; in 
fact, we are inclined to think that they 
must have been pretty long naturally, for 
you to allow such a practice at all. We 
recommend you to be lifted up daily for 
a fortnight or so by the lower part of 
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them instead ; if this does not restore the 
equilibriam of their outline, we do not 
know of anything else that will.’ 

“*Latest News.—If your school- 
fellows again ask you whether Queen 
Anne is dead, you may safely reply in the 
affirmative. She died some time ago.’ 

“‘Ovipius Naso.—If your nose is too 
long, get some particularly heavy person 
(say an Alderman or a Parliamentary 
speaker) to sit down upon it two or three 
times a day for the next few weeks. That 
failing, your best plan is to take a sharp 
knife and cut it off.’" 

At this point Edwards, whose doubts 
had been gradually deepening into positive 
unbelief, peeped over the reader's shoulder, 
and instantly called out: 

“Well, if I didn’t think so! There's 
not a word of all that here—-he’s making 
it all up ashe goes on! I say, Mr. O'Neill, 
you ought to go to Italy: you'd make 
your fortune as one of those singing chaps 
—improvised Tories (improvisatores), or 
whatever they call ’em!” 

“Hurrah! here comes Cuthbert!” 
exclaimed Norman O'Neill, as Ham- 
mersley was seen coming slowly up the 
garden-walk towards them. 

“Let’s go and meet him!” cried 
Edwards; and away they went, Digby 
following. 

The brave young Etonian, not wishing 
to attract the attention of the other 
visitors, had done his best to keep 
his expressive features from betraying 
any sign of the very serious news that he 
had just learned; but Sandy M‘Laren 
knew his foster-brother's face too well not 
to see at a glance that something was 
wrong. 

“Ony bad news, Maister Cuthbert?” 
whispered he. 

“Bad as bad can be,” replied Ham- 
mersley, in the same tone; “the 
Gonzalvo's lost, and poor Mr. Cameron 
along with her.” 

Low as the words were spoken, they 
were caught by the quick ears of the two 
Harrovians, whose bright faces fell at 
once. 

“ But are you sure ? It may be only a 
report, you know,” cried Edwards, who 
would not give up his chosen hero so 
easily. “I can’t think he would be 
finished off as easily as all that. Look 
here—we're all going down to the beach 
a bit; you come along with us, and tell 
us all about it.” 

But there was really not much to be 
told; for Hammersley could only repeat 
what he had learned from his father, 
which, as we have seen, was little enough. 
Such as it was, however, it did not 
absolutely shut out hope, as Norman 
O'Neill at once proceeded to point out. 

“There's nothing in all that to show 
that he’s dead,” said he pointedly ; “ it’s 
only that he isn’t here along with the 
rest ; and he’s been given up for dead lots 
of times, you know, and come out all 
right and jolly after all. Very likely 
these muffs have just gone and left him 
alone upon the wreck.” 

“T shouldn't wonder,” cried Edwards; 
“it would be just like one of their mean 
tricks—as if he wasn't worth the whole 
pack of them put together!” 

“Well, perhaps they may not have 
thought so,” observed Digby O'Neill dryly ; 
“a man is apt to think his own life 
worth a good deal in such a case as that. 


However, the sooner we know exactl: 
what has happened, the better. I sh: 
go and try to fall in with your father, 
Cuthbert, and see if he's Lesriiot any 
more particulars.” 

But in this he was unsuccessful, for 
nothing more was seen of the old general 
till lunch, when he returned from his 
quest with a somewhat brighter face 
than he had worn in setting out upon it. 

“I'm beginning to hope,” said he, in 
reply to the shower of questions poured 
upon him by his companions, “ that things 
are not as Yad as they seem, after all. 
I've had a talk with several of those who 
escaped from the wreck, and they all 
declared that Cameron was alive and 
unhurt when they saw him last, and 
might have come back along with them, 
had he not insisted upon giving up his 
place to a crippled sailor, and casting off 
the boat with his own hands, lest their 
safety should be imperilled by remaining 
longer.” 

“Tt was just like him, the old brick!" 
cried Edwards, with a boy’s simple enthu- 
siasm; “he ought to get the Victoria 
Cross for it, and no mistake!” 

“ And if he’s there all alone, and need- 
ing help,” exclaimed Cuthbert Hammers- 
ley vehemently, “ we'll have him out of 
that scmehow, if we have to sail all the 
way in a tar-barrel ! ” 

“You can sail with a Jack-tar, if that'll 
do as well,” said Norman. 

“Keep your tar to yourself, or you'll 
get pitched into,” struck in Edwards, 
malang a joke for the first time in his 
life. 

“You think then, general,” caid Digby 
O'Neill, “ that we muy take it for granted 
he’s not dead?” 

“ Dead ? of course he's not!" rejoined 
Edwards indignantly; “it just shows 
how much they know about him, if they 
say he’s dead!” * 

“Tm afraid the odds are against him,” 
answered the general gravely ; “ for if the 
wreck breaks up, or the savages of the 
coast come down upon him, he'll stand a 
poor chance. However, that’s no reason 
why we shouldn't do all we can to help 
him; and I've already telegraphed to my 
friend the Governor at Santa Cruz,f tell- 
ing him what has happened, and begging 
him to send us over a light steamer for 
the rescue party.” 

And it really seemed as if the old soldier's 
unflagging energy had by some miracle 
infused into even the do-nothing Spanish 
officials a spirit akin to his own ; for during 
the next two or three days the preparations 
went on swimmingly. The Governor's 
own steam-yacht, just repaired and im- 
proved, came over from Tenerife on the 
following morning, with a polite letter 
from its owner begging General Hammers- 
ley and “all Seior Cameron's friends * 
to consider the vessel as theirown. The 
necessary stores and appliances were 
quickly put aboard of her; two of the 
Spanish survey officers (the others being 
disabled by the hardships of their disas- 
trous voyage) at once volunteered to join 
the rescue party; and now the only dif- 
ficulty was to find a crew. 

This, indeed, ought to have been the 


© This was actually said by a veteran Freuch grena- 
der sehen. the news of Napoleon's death reached Frauce 
in 1821. 
teh The capital of Tenerifc, the largest of the Canary 
es. 


easiest part of the whole business, consider- 
ing the high pay offered by the Governor, 
and the additional bounty promised by 
General Hammersley ; but it was not so 
by any means, 

The fact was that some garbled version 
of Cameron's countless perils and hair- 
breadth escapes, getting abroad among the 
superstitious Spaniards, worked them up 
to the pitch of regarding this “ English 
heretic " asakind of modern Flying Dutch- 
man, doomed to destruction sooner or 
later, and meanwhile destined to involve 
in the contagion of his own ill-luck all 
who were rash enough to have any con- 
nection with him, and to bring down upon 
them every form of peril and disaster, if 
not death itself! 

Absurd as this fancy was, it was most 
unfortunately confirmed and strengthened 
by the circumstance that the boat in which 
the Gonzalvo’s sailors and firemen had 
fled from her (as already related), though it 
had a considerable start of that picked up 
by the Otranto Castle, had not yet been 
heard of. 

Nor have those doomed men ever been 
heard of since; and by what form of re- 
tribution their heartless selfishness was 
avenged—whether they were consumed 
by the slow torture of thirst and famine, 
swallowed by the hungry waves, or driven 
back upon the African shore to perish by 
the cruelty of men more pitiless still—can 
never be known now till the day when the 
sea shall give up her dead. 

Such a proof as this was regarded by 
the credulous natives as so thoroughly 
decisive, that all arguments employed 
against it were utterly useless. A man 
whose mere presence had sutticed to wreck 
a ship, and to drown the greater part of 
her crew, even after they had escaped the 
first brunt of the peril, was plainly far too 
closely allied with the Evil One for any 
good Catholic to have anything to do with 
him. If he were reall; drowned, so much 
the better; if not, he must be protected 
by the powers of evil, and the best plan 
was to let him alone. 

In vain did the gallant young Spanish 
officers urge that they and their com- 
panions, after being far more intimate 
with this dreadful man than any of the 
lost sailors had been, had all escaped with 
life—and that they were fully determined 
to sail again in search of him. The Cana- 
rians sulkily replied that this was ail 
very fine, but that it made no difference 
to them—that if some people chose to be 
fools, that was no reason why other people 
should imitate them—that their own lives 
were something too—that even if the evil 
influence which seemed to attend every 
step of the heretico Inglese were not 
strong enough to bring destruction upon 
all with whom he came in contact, it Fed 
admittedly proved fatal to a great many 
of them— and that they, for their part, had 
‘no particular inclination to figure in the 
ranks of the unfortunate majority, or to 
peril body and soul in rescuing an un- 
doubted servant of Satan. 
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In a word, there were no sailors to be 
had; and this threatened to wreck the 
whole enterprise at its very outset, for it 
would have been sheer madness to expect 
that the few men who had navigated the 
yacht over the sixty miles of smooth sea 
between Santa Cruz and Las Palmas 
could carry her saiely through a voyage of 
nearly ten times that length amid the 
stormy waters and treacherous shoals 
that encircled the fatal coast of West 
Africa. 

But just at the time of their extremest 
need, Cameron's friends found a welcome 
and most unexpected ally. This was no 
other than the good cold Spanish bishop, 
whore intervention had saved Cuthbert 
Hammersley and his comrades during the 
affray of Christmas Eve, and who had 
since then (as has been narrated) estab- 
lished friendly relations with the whole 
party. 

The moment the kind old man heard of 
their dilemma, he bestirred himself in their 
cause as no one else could have done. To 
the devout he promised the Church's 
blessing. To the grasping he offered an 
additional bounty. To the timid and the 
superstitious he pointed out in words of 
fire that no power of evil could be of any 
avail against men who were working for 
God; and such was the effect of his ex- 
hortations, and the power of his influence 
among the people, that the difficulty now 
was not to obtain volunteers, but to make 
a selection among the crowds that pressed 
forward. 

Everything was soon ready now; and 
in the brightness of a glorious Easter 
morning, as the church-bells were pealing 
forth their joyous greeting to the day of 
Resurrection, they steamed out of the bay 
on their errand of mercy—an errand very 
appropriate to Easter Sunday, for its 
object was to snatch a fellow-man from 
the jaws of the grave. 

* When a man is bound on God's work,” 
said the old general, “he need not be 
afraid to start on a Sunday.” 


The Ysabel (so the yacht was named) 
carried eight passengers in all, fur General 
Hammersley had taken the Governor at 
his word with regard to the admission of 
Cameron’s immediate friends. First and 
foremost came the old general himself, 
then Digby O'Neill, then the boys (for 
whose shaken health Hammersley rightly 
thought a short sea-voyage to be the best 
medicine), and last, but certainly not least, 
the two Spanish survey-officers, who were 
to pilot the vessel to the exact spot where 
the Gonzalvo had been cast away, being 
luckily able to identify it by the peculiar 
conformation of the promontory that 
overlapped it. 

They first sighted the African coast a 
little to the south of Cape Bojador; and 
the young travellers crowded eagerly to 
get their first view of the Dark Continent, 
though in reality there was nothing to see 
beyond a seemingly endless range of low, 
sloping, greyish-yellow sand-hills, but- 
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tressed every here and there with a bold 
bluff of dark rock. 

“The first men who sailed along here 
must have been plucky fellows,” said tho 
general; “for in those days people firmly 
believed that anyone who ventured south 
of Cape Nun (which is along way to the 
north of where we are now) would be in- 
stantly burned to ashes by the heat of the 
sun ; and for a man who really did believe 
that, it was a bold venture to risk coming 
in for it himself.” 

“T should think so!’ cried Edwards, 
greatly interested. “The first fellow who 
did it must have been as big a swell as 
Stanley when he came back.” 

“He wasn't, though; for the enlight- 
ened public took the fact of his not having 
been burned to ashes as a clear proof that 
he had never been there at all, and called 
him a liar for his pains—an experience 
not wholly unknown (as I have found to 
my cost) even among the travellers of the 
pee day. However. one can hardly 

lame people for doubting whether any 
man could live in a region where—ag & 
traveller of that age gravely declares— 
‘the water of that sea is oft-times exceed- 
ing hot, so that (as I with mine own eyes 
have seen) the fishes which bene therein 
do come to the surface boiled!’" 

“TI wish it were like that now,” said 
Edwards; “ it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
pull up a good big cod ready boiled, with 
oyster-sauce, just about dinner-time.” 

All that day they coasted southward 
along the dreary shore, the captain and 
the two survey-officers never quitting the 
deck for an instant, and straining their 
keen eyes for the first glimpse of the head» 
land that overlooked the scene of the 
wreck. A little before sunset its long 
gaunt outline was descried in the distance ; 
and, half an hour later, the elder Spaniard, 
looking through his spy-glass, declared 
that he could make out the wrecked vessel 
itself! 

“ Anyone aboard?" asked the general, 
in a voice which he vainly tried to steady. 

“TI see no one yet, senor; but that is 
nothing—the Senor Cameron may be 
asleep.” 

But the brave man’s heart sank as he 
spoke; for he saw not only that the 
stranded vessel was cut right in two, but 
also that it could be easily reached from 
the shore; and he knew the savages of 
the coast too well to have much hope for 
the safety of any man who had been alone 
within their reach for days. 

They lowered a boat, striving hard to 
disbelieve the sinister evidence of the 
chilling silence and utter loneliness that. 
hung over the fatal spot--they rowed up 
to the dismasted hulk--they called—they 
searched—but cll in vain. No sign nor 
sound of life broke the gloomy stillness of 
that ocean sepulchre. Clinging to one of 
the rusty nails of a broken beam, which lay 
half-buried in sand and water, was a torn 
sea-cap which they all remembered to 
have seen Cameron wear on the voyage 
out from England. That was all. 
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CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


N a moment, the passengers, more or 
less bruised and alarmed, are out 
on the track. Nothing but complaints 
and questions uttered in three or 
four different languages, amid general 
bewilderment. 

Faruskiar, Ghangir, and the four 
Mongols are the first to jump off the 
cars. They are out on the line, kandjiar 
in one hand, revolver in the other. No 
doubt an attack has been organised to 
pillage the train. 


CHAPTER XX. 


have addressed his reproaches not to 
the engineers of the company, but to 
others. 

We ask Popof, while Major Noltitz 
continued to watch Faruskiar and the 
Mongols. 

“The baron is mistaken,” says Popof ; 
“the railway is completed; and if a 
hundred yards of rails have been lifted 
here, it has been with some criminal 
intention.” 

“To stop the train!” I exclaim. 


“* There is a burst of shouting.” 


The rails have been taken up for about 
a hundred yards, and the engine, after 
bumping over the sleepers, has come to a 
standstill in a sand-hill. 

“What! The railroad not finished — 
and they sold me a through ticket from 
Tiflis to Pekin? And I came by this 
‘Transasiatic .to save nine days in my 
trip round the world!” 

In these phrases, in German, hurled 
at Popof, I recognised the voice of the 
irascible baron. But this time he should 


“ And steal the treasure they are send- 
ing to Pekin!” says Caterna. 

“There is no doubt about that,” says 
Popof. “ Be ready to repulse an attack.” 

“Ts it Ki-Tsang and his gang that we 
have to do with?” I ask. 

Ki-Tsang! The name spread among 
the passengers, and caused inexpressible 
terror. 

The major says to me in a low voice, 
“Why Ki-Tsang? Why not my lord 
Faruskiar ? ”” 


“He—the manager of the Trans- 
asiatic ?"” 

“Tf it is true that the company had to 
take several of these robber-chiefs into its 
confidence to assure the safety of the 
trains’—— 

“T will never believe that, major.’’ 

“ As you please, Monsieur Bombarnac. 
But sanatedly Faruskiar knew that this 


pretended mortuary - van contained 
millions.” 
“Come, major, this is no time for 


joking.” 

No; it is the time for defending, 
and defending oneself courageously. 

The Chinese officer has placed his men 
around the treasure-van. They are 
twenty in number, and the rest of the 
passengers, not counting the women, 
amount to thirty. Popof distributes the 
weapons which are carried in case of 
attack. Major Noltitz, Caterna, Pan- 
Chao, Ephrinell, driver and stoker, 
passengers, Asiatic and European—all 
resolve to fight for the common safety. 

On the right of the line, about a 
hundred yards away, stretches a deep 
gloomy thicket, a sort of jungle, in which 
doubtless are hidden the robbers, awaiting 
the signal to pounce upon us. 

Suddenly there is a burst of shouting: 
the thicket has given passage to the gang 
in ambush—some sixty Mongols, nomads 
of the Gobi. If these rascals beat us, the 
train will be pillaged, the treasure of the 
Son of Heaven will be stolen, and, what 
concerns us more intimately, the 
passengers will be massacred without 
mercy. 

And Faruskiar, whom Major Noltitz so 
unjustly suspected ? I look at him. His 
face is no longer the same: his fine 
features have become pale, his height has 
increased, there is lightning in his eyes. 

Well! If I was mistaken about the 
mandarin Yen Lou, at least I had not 
mistaken the general manager of the 
‘Transasiatic for the famous bandit of 
Yunnan. 

However, as soon as the Mongols 
appeared, Popof hurried Madame Caterna, 
Miss Horatia Bluett, and the other 
women into the cars. We took every 
means for putting them in safety. 

My only weapon was a six-shot re- 
volver, and I knew how to use it. 

Ah! I wanted incidents and accidents, 
and impressions of the journey! Well, 
the chronicler will not fail to chronicle, 
on condition that he emerges safe and 
sound from the fray, for the honour of 
reporting in general, and the glory of the 
“ Twentieth Century" in particular. 

But is it not possible to spread trouble 
among the assailants by beginning with 
blowing out Ki-Tsang’s brains, if Ki- 
Tsang is the author of this ambuseade ? 
That would bring matters to a crisis. 

The bandits fire a volley, and begin 
brandishing their arms and_ shouting. 
Faruskiar, pistol in one hand, kandjiar 
in the other, has rushed on to them, his 
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eyes gleaming, his lips covered with a 
oh ht foam. Ghangir is at his side, 
followed by four Mongols whom he is 
exciting by word and gesture. _ 

Major Noltitz and I throw ourselves 
into the midst of our assailants. Caterna 
is in front of us, his mouth open, his 
white teeth ready to bite, his eyes blink- 
ing, his revolver flourishing about. The 
actor has given place to the old sailor, 
who has reappeared for the occasion. 

“These beggars want to board us,” 
saidhe. ‘Forward, forward, for the 
honour of the flag! To port, there, fire ! 
To starboard, there, fire! All together, 
fire!” 

And it was with no property daggers 
he was armed, nor dummy pistols loaded 
with Edouard Philippe’s inoffensive 
powder. No! A revolver in each hand, 
he was bounding along, firing, as he said, 
right and left, and everywhere. 

Pan-Chao also exposed himself bravely, 
a smile on his lips, gallantly leading on 
the other Chinese passengers. Popof and 
the-railway-men did their duty bravely. 
Sir Francis Trevellyan, of Trevellyan Hall, 
took matters very coolly, but Ephrinell 


abandoned himself to true Yankee fury, | 
being no less irritated at the interruption to 
his marriage than as to the danger run by } 


his forty-two packages of artificial teeth. 

And, in short, the band of robbers met 
with a much more serious resistance than 
they expected. 


And Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer ? 
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of thecombat. It will continue evidently 
as long as the chief of the band—a tall 
man with a black beard—urges on his 
accomplices to the attack on the train. 
Up till now he has escaped unhurt, and, 
in spite of all we can do, he is gaining 
ground. Shall we be obliged to take 
refuge in the vans, as behind the walls of 
a fortress, to entrench ourselves, to fight 
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inside the cars. A few bullets have gone 
through the panels, and I am wondering 
if any of them have hit Kinko. 

Major Noltitz comes near me and says, 
“This is not going well.” 

“No, it is not going well,” I reply; 
“and I am afraid the ammunition will 
give out. We must settle their com- 
mander-in-chief. Come, major ’—— 


Well, he is one of the most furious of 7 


us all. His fury carries him away at the 
risk of his being massacred. Many times 
we shave to rescue him. These rails 


lifted, this train stopped, this attack in the | 


open Gobi desert, the delays that it will all 
occasion—the mail-boat-lost at Tien-Tsin, 
the voyage round the world spoiled, his 
plan come to grief, before he had half 
accomplished it! What a shock to his 
German self-esteem ! 

Faruskiar, my hero—I cannot call him 
anything else—displayed extraordinary 
intrepidity, bearing himself the boldest in 
the struggle, and, when he had exhausted 
his revolver, using his kandjiar like a 
man who. had often faced death, and 
never feared it. 

Already there were a few wounded on 
both sides, perhaps a few dead among the 
passengers who lay on the line, I have 
had my shoulder grazed by a bullet 
—a simple scrateh I have hardly noticed. 
Caterna has his hat shot through—his vil- 


lage bridegroom's hat, a grey beaver witha | 


long fur. He utters a gigantic maritime 
ery, something about thunder and port- 


holes, and then, taking a most deliberate | 


aim, quietly shoots stone dead the 


rnffian who has taken such a liberty with } 


his best head-gear. 

For ten minutes or so the battle con- 
tinnes. with most alarming alternations. 
The number of wounded on both sides 
increases, and the issue is still doubtful. 
Faruskiar and Ghangir and the Mongols 
have been driven back towards the 
precious van, which the Chinese guard 
has not left for an instant. But two or 
three of them have been mortally 
wounded, and their officer has just been 
killed by a bullet in the head. And my 
hero does all that the most ardent courage 
can do forthe defence of the treasure of 
the Son of Heaven. 

I am getting uneasy at the prolongation 


“Suddenly he rises in a last effort.’” 


until the last has succumbed? And that 
will not be long, if we cannot stop the 
retrograde movement which is beginning 
on our side. 

To the reports of the guns there are 
now added the cries of the women, who, 
in their terror, are running about the 
gangways, although Miss Bluett and 
Madame Caterna are trying to keep them 


But what we were about to do was 
done by another at that very instant. 

This other was Faruskiar. 

Bursting through the ranks of the 
assailants, he clears them off the line, 
in spite of the blows they aim at him. 
He is in front of the bandit chief, he 
raises his arm, he stabs him full in the 
chest. 
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Instantly the thieves beat a retreat, 
without even carrying off their dead and 
wounded. Some run across the plain, 
some disappear in the thickets. Why 
pursue them now that the battle has 
ended in our favour? And I must say 
that without the admirable valour of 
Faruskiar I do not expect any of us 
would have lived to tell the story. 
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But the chief of the bandits is not dead, 
although the blood flows abundantly from 
his chest. 

He has fallen with one knee on the 
ground, one hand up; with the other he 
is supporting himself. 

Faruskiar stands over him, towering 
above him. 

Suddanly he rises in a last effort—his 

(To be continued.) 


om threatens his adversary—he looks at 
Lm. 

A last thrust of the kandjiar is driven 
into his heart. 

Faruskiar returns, and in Russian, with 
perfect calmness, remarks : 

“Ki-Tsang is dead! So ish all 
who bear weapons against the Son of 
Heaven!” 


Author of “ School and the World,” “ The Two Chums," “ Sigurd the 


ii was always a satisfaction to me, when 

as a boy I read a tale, to learn what 
became of the various characters after the 
story had ended. Are boys the same 
now ? I must suppose so. 

Biles disposed of himself at an early 
date. Not long after Jack’s departure 
there was some excitement caused in the 
neighbourhood by the reoccupation of 
Pownceby Lodge. Mr. Maxwell had died 
abroad, and had been succeeded by his 
brother, who was as different a character 
as could well be imagined. He lived at 
home, was a model landlord to his tenant- 
fariners, and a great sportsman and pre- 
server of game. Pownceby Wood was 
closed, fishing in the river forbidden, and 
trespassers were severely dealt with. 

Biles could not resist the temptation to 
poach. After being suspected for some time 
he was caught red-handed, and had a 
month's imprisonment. Not long after he 
was out, he was caught again at the sam? 
game, and again imprisoned. What be- 
caine of him after that I don't know. At 
any rate he disappeared from the neigh- 
bourhood, and poor Granny was relieved 
from an incubus. 

Nor was that the only cause she had 
for rejoicing. Of course I had been care- 
ful to let her know the truth about Jack 
long ago, and all her momentary displea- 
sure with him had vanished. Now she 
was as proud and fond of him as ever, 
and not without reason, for with his first 
letter to her Jack sent her two pounds, 
and promised more when he got back to 

England. Her only regret was that she 
might not tell everyone of his kindness, 
and could not hope to see him except by 
stealth, unless she went to Portsmouth. 

Jack wrote to me from America, and 
afterwards from Portsmouth. He liked 
the sea, and hoped that before long he 


JACK. 
A STORY OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Pavu Buake, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


would get some promotion. Moreover, 
he had kept his eyes open, and saw how 
he might do a little trading on his own 
account, which might develop. Appa- 
rently he was successful, for he sent uncle 
a sum of inoney within a year or so which 
repaid him for his outlay on Jack's edu- 
cation. 

Notwithstanding the friendship we had 
for each other and our resolve that it 
should continue, fate seemed determined 
to separate us. Jack stayed in South 
America after his second voyage, and ex- 
plored the interior ; of course letters were 
then out of the question. I went to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, and then 
had a couple of years on a liner as doctor. 
Little by little our correspondence grew 
less and less, till it ceased altogether. I 
was tired of writing letters which would 
probably never reach him, and he no 
doubt was equally tired on his side of 
writing undelivered letters to me. 

More than twenty years pastel before 
Isaw him again. I was dining with my 
friend Jeffreys at his club, and after din- 
ner we ascended to the smoking-room, 
where we chatted for an hour or two. 
About balf-past ten two men entered the 
room; the face of one of them seemed 
vaguely known to me. 

“Do you know who that man is?” I 
asked—* the one with the beard ?”” 

“ Don’t know him from Adam,” replied 
Jeffreys. “ Why?” 

“T fancy I know his face, that’s all.” 

“We'll soon see who he is,” said 
Jefireys, beckoning to a friend.—‘* Who's 
that man ?’’ he whispered. 

“Fellow called Maitland—big South 
American merchant and all that kind of 
thing. Do you want to know him?” 

“ May as well if he’s worth knowing,” 
replied Jeffreys. 


Viking,” ete. 


“ All right; I’ll bring him over.” 

He did so, and introduced Maitland to 
Jeffreys. My name was not mentioned. 

Of course I knew who it was directly I 
heard the name. Maitland was Jack May. 
I had almost forgotten he had changed 
his name, for I always thought of him as 
Jack. 

So this was my old friend—rich and 
respected; he who had been a private 
soldier and then a foremast sailor. I 
looked at him curiously: the features 
were the same, but more clearly cut and 
bolder. 

I wondered if he at all recognised me, 
but apparently he did not. When he 
rose to go I rose too, and made some ex- 
cuse for walking a little way with him. He 
seemed a trifle surprised at my suggestion, 
but welcomed it civilly. 

“You seem to have had a very knock- 
about sort of life, Mr. Maitland,” I said 
as we strolled along. 

“ Yes, I’ve had my ups and downs,” he 
replied. ‘I had a hard fight when I was 
young. I daresay it did me good, though.” 

“ That's a comforting way of looking at 
it, but I expect as a youngster you didn’t 
find hardships particularly pleasant." 

“No, I can’t say I did; but I had some 
good friends, and I pulled through some- 

ow.” 

“And now you can look the whole 
world boldly in the face,” I said. 

He looked a little curiously at me. 
“ Well, I hope so,” he replied. 

“ Even a sergeant of the sixty-ninth 
Wessex ?"’ I asked. 

He stopped dead and seized my arm. 
“What do you mean? Who are you?” 
he cried. 

“Do you remember Buck's?" was my 
laughing reply. 

[tHe END.] 
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A BRUSH WITH PIRATES IN THE CHINA SEA. 


‘one-KoNnG harbour in the cool season is a 
very pleasant anchorage, for, being land- 
locked, it is well sheltered ; and were it not for 
the dread typhoon, a ship might lie at her 
moorings in safety until her cable rusted 
away. 2 

Early in the seventies my ship was lying 
in the harbour. I had brought her from 
Bombay ; but here my charter ended, and I 
had been waiting so longin vain for another 
that I felt determined to accept the first that 
offered, even if it only covered working ex- 
penses. 

Yeo Chung, the firm of Chinese merchants 
to whom I had been consigned, at length 
made me an offer with which I closed ; and 
having taken on board a general cargo for 
Bombay in the lower holds, I was ordered to 
reserve the whole main deck for coolies, 
who were to be landed at Singapore, from 
which port they are drafted inland on the 
Malay Peninsula to the tin mines. 

On the day of sailing, from early dawn 
until the time of departure, the ship wag 
surrounded by every description of Chinese 
craft, from the huge unwieldy junk to the 
smallest sanpan, discharging their living 
freight on to the deck of the steamer. 

The scene of disorder almost defies de- 
scription ; the sallow-faced Celestials, brousht 
from all parts of the country, were unable to 
understand the speech of those outside their 
own clan, but a universal expression or act 
of contempt, the pulling of their opponents’ 
pigtails, appealed to all. The hurrying to 
and fro of bearers, a bamboo cane across their 
shoulders, the luggage suspended therefrom ; 
the gesticulations and spluttering utterances 
of the headmen, or “ Number Ones,” as in 
pigeon-English they are called ; together with 
the wailings of the friends of the voyagers, 
made up a scene of which I can give the 
reader but little idea. 

Slowly the anchor is raised to the cathead, 
and with the first few revolutions of the 
screw we glide from between the line of boats, 
and the wailing and cheers—if one can 
imagine a Chinese cheer—die away in the 
distance. 

When abreast of Green Island, the southern 
entrance to the harbour, some twenty of the 
coolies took flying headers over the side, and 
then ensued exciting races between the 
sanpans of the contractors who were send- 
ing the coolies South, and of those who 
were waiting to pick up any who might be 
bold enough to attempt to so escape. The 
anxiety of the contractors was natural enough, 
for they pay to each man shipped from $50 
to $100 before the vessel leaves the port, this 
sum being handed over to the relations of 
the emigrant to help to support them until 
further remittances can be forwarded. 

The living freight soon settled itself down, 
and I congratulated myself with the thought 
that a week at the most would see me rid of 
them. 

Before dark, I took the precaution to serve 
out to each of my three ofticers and engineers—- 
who, by the way, were the-only Europeans on 
board besides myself —a@ revolver and ammu- 
nition, and the half-dozen rifles and boarding: 
pikes, which made up the ship's sole armoury, 
were stacked in the wheel-house on the 
bridge. 

On the succceding day I went the usual 
rounds at 11 a.m., threading my way through 
the groups of Chinamen who covered up nearly 
every available foot of deck. 

My first impressions were not favourable. I 
had carried Turkish soldiers in the Levant, 
Hadjis to Mecca, and East Indian coolies to 
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the West Indies, but never before had I been 
shipmates with such a dirty, loathsome set of 
human beings as my present freight. The 
majority were gambling at ‘ Fantan,” and 
the remainder either smoking opium or 
carefully examining each other after the 
manner of the monkeys in the Zoo. 

A group numbering about sixty were sitting 
apart from the rest on the forecastle head of 
the vessel, and if physiognomy went for any- 
thing they were as blackguard’a set of ruffians 
as ever were collected together. When the 
inspection was over I sent for the chief 


“ Number One ” and asked him to what class © 


these men belonged, for they were much 
superior to the rest in physique and general 
bearing, and he replied that they did not 
belong to his lot, but had taken a deck passage 
at the last moment. 

The weather was very fine, with a smooth 
sea, and we made good headway. 

As the ship carried no surgeon, anyone who 
required medicine applied to me for it at the 
surgery, between the hours of 12 and 1 p.m. 

On the third day out I was employed 
between these hours in dispensing such simple 
drugs as the ailments of the men required, 
when a tall Chinaman presented himself, 
accompanied by a youth of some fifteen years 
of age. The“ Number One” who usually 
acted as interpreter failed to understand their 
necessities ; but the lad, who was the one who 
needed treatment, spoke fair English, and ex- 
plained that he was suffering from a severe 
bruise to the knee-cap. 

“Me can no sabbee muchee English,’’ he 
said, “ but me habbee been boy to English in 
Canton.” 

The lad appeared very weak, and I ordered 
him soup from our own galley, and gave him 
some clean rag and also liniment for his knee, 
and he was very grateful for this small act of 
kindness. 

The day passed without anything of 
importance happening, and at 11 p.m., having 
given the necessary ‘night orders,” I turned in. 

I awoke with the certain knowledge that 
some one was in my cabin, and when about 
to strike a light to discover the intruder 
a hushed voice addressed me: “Hist! no 
speakee, Capitaine ; I tellec you muchee.” 

I will not bore my readers by repeating his 
story in the pigeon-English in which he spoke, 
but I give the substance of it. He had come 
on board, he said, with a party of sixty men, 
pirates, whose intention was, so he stated, 
to rise and murder the ship’s company when 
off the Lii Hu islands, seize the ship, and then 
beach her, the cargo to be transferred to junks 
which were in readiness under the land. He 
explained the fact of his being with them as 
follows. He had been born in their country, the 
Ti district, and when only twelve years of age 
had gone in a junk toCanton, where he had been 
employed until the present time. When the 
pirates had passed through Canton on their 
way to join the ship he had been recognised 
by one of their number, and compelled to 
accompany them incase they might need an 
interpreter; the injury to his knee had been 
received in his struggle to escape from his 
captors. 

“No speakee me, sir, no muchee hully,” 
he said, as he crept away forward. 

The story looked like being true, and I lay 
awake trying to formulate some plan to 
frustrate the designs of the murderous thieves; 
but the more I pondered over the situation, 
the more hopeless seemed our case. 

We were but seven Europeans in all, as 
already stated—myself, three officers and 
three engineers—and our only arms were 


six revolvers, six rifles, and six boarding- 
pikes. 

Our deck crew was composed of Chinese, 
and I much feared that in any struggle of the 
kind expected they would side with their 
own countrymen. The engineer's gang was 
composed of Malays, and on these I knew L 
could depend ; but, alas! how few they were! 
Besides this, nearly all of their small number 
—nine—would be needed to guard the engine- 
room, and what chance should we four 
Europcans have of holding the bridge against 
more than fifty desperadoes ? 

In the morning I held a council of war in 
my cabin. We were still some 250 miles 
from the Lii Hu islands, and these are fully 
200 miles from the port of Singapore, co that 
we had the whole day before us in which to 
consider our very unenviable position. 

My chief engineer was for putting the ship 
round ard ranning back to Hong-kong; but 
this suggestion I did not think it expedient 
t> adopt, for I argued that this change cf 
course would be at once detected by the 
pirates, and that when the struggle came— as 
I felt certain it would—we should be farther 
from a friendly port. It was evident that 
both the engine-room and the bridge must 
be protected, and I accordingly decided to 
apportion my small force thus: On the 
bridge, myself, three officers, the Chinese car- 
penter—who had been with me for ycars— 
and two Malay firemen. In the engine-room, 
the chief engineer, his two juniors, and the 
remaining seven Malays. The Europeans in 
each force were armed with revolvers, and 
the rifles and boarding-pikes were kept in 
readiness for the use of the Malays. 

The long day passed wearily enough for all 
of us. The sea was smooth as glass, not a 
breath of wind stirring its surface. Anxiously 
I scanned the horizon, but nothing broke 
the distant blue line, and as darkness settled 
down on us I clcsed my glasses, and knew 
that in all probability the next few hours 
would decide our fate and that of my ship. 
Since daylight, when I had given orders for 
all pressure of steam to be crowded on, we 
had been making good headway, and I knew 
that by dawn on the following day we should 
be up to the islands. 

At 8 p.s. I went into the engine-room and 
gave my final instructions to the chief 
engineer, who seemed confident that he, with 
his crew, could hold the position against any 
fifty men. 

Then I returned to the bridge. For my 
small force of seven men to hold an exposed 
pcsition like this seemed well-nigh hopeless ; 
indeed, if the pirates were in the secret posses- 
sion of firearms, they could pick us off one 
by one at their leisure. 

A young crescent mcon was now low on the 
horizon, settling down over the land on the 
starboard side, and under its silvery beams the 
tiny wavelets were dancing in the evening 
breeze. Most of the passengers were sleep- 
ing ‘tween decks, for the dew was falling 
heavily. With midnight the moon’s light 
would leave us, and then, under cover of the 
darkness, our treacherous foe would probably 
commence the attack. 

One passes! Then two! Then three! 
Then comes the darkest hour of the night 
—the hour before the dawn. Seven bells 
(3.30 a.m.) rang out clearly in the night, and 
the “Alleys ell" of the Chinese lookout 
came to us anxious watchéts almost as a 
mockery. 

“ Look, sir, look forward!” whispered my 
chief officer. “Now they come!” 

Silently, one by one, they crept up from 
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below, and, crawling underneath the bridge, 
gathered there in silence. The bridge-ladders 
I had drawn up on to the bridge, and this 
showed the ruftians that we were ready for 
them. 

Here they come, swarming up the bridge- 
stanchions. Crack! crack! crack! go the 
revolvers on all sides, and the Malays use their 
boarding-pikes with deadly effect, for the 
quarters are too close for the rifles. 

One, two, three, gain a footing, the chief 
officer falls, stabbed in the back, and I, too 
late to save, but not too late to avenge him, 
shoot his cowardly assailant down. By hard 
fighting we clear the bridge, and although 
we have accounted for at least twenty, the 
numbers on the deck below appear actually 
to have increased, and I see that my worst 
fears are realised—some of the coolies, and 
maybe the crew, have joined the pirates. 

I turned and rapidly mustered my small 
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force—one officer dead, another severely 
wounded, and one Malay missing. But, 
thank God! the dawn is breaking. 

The dim and uncertain shadows soon 
give way to definite shapes, and the roseate 
streaks in the east herald the near approach 
ofday. Leaving some of their number under 
the bridge, the pirates now creep aft, and 
soon from the engine-room arises the sound 
of firearms, with wild yells; and yet I dare 
net move to the engineer's assistance—indeed, 
I momentarily expect another rush will be 
made to seize the bridge. 

Daylight! Nearly ahead are the islands, 
looming up in the distance, and from under 
the land comes a schooner, with lateen sails 
spread to the morning breeze. The pirate! 

But look! Another vessel shows itself 
beyond the point—a steamer and a war 
vessel, and from the gaff the British colours 
fly. 


In mad haste I run the English ensign to 
the stay, Union Jack down. The distress 
signal is quickly seen, and this, together 
with the sound of firing, induces the gunboat 
to leave the chase and steam towards us. 

One shot more I hear from aft—only one 
—then the engines cease to throb, the ship 
loses her way, and stops. 

The boats from the gunboat are alongside 
in a few minutes, however, and as the blue- 
jackets mount the side the Chinese disappear 
below, and the ship is taken without a blow 
being struck. 

With grave fears I lead the way to the 
engine-room. All is silent, but on every side 
the presence of the dead pirates shows the 
terrible nature of the conflict. 

At his post we found him, the chief 
engineer—dead, his hand still grasping the 
starting-lever of his engine, and lying around 
him his crew. 
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KIN AGAINST KIN. 


A STORY OF SLAVERY AND SLAVERY DAYS. 


By Georce B. Perry, 


Author of “On Board the Boadicea,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—“ AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER.” 


‘rs. WINN had no room in her mind 
i for doubt, and, eagerly as she read 
her husband’s letters, she needed no 
assurance from him that the bearer was. 
her own son. 

With less difficulty than her husband 
she accepted gratefully the great blessing 
restored to her, and her frank affeotion 
soon developed a corresponding feeling in 
her son. He was astonished to tind how 
easily his heart responded to the claim 
upon it, and he yielded her the most 
devoted attention. — 

There was plenty of need for his help, 
and with the aid of his faithful squires 
affairs on the plantation were soon 
straightened out. In spite of the drain 
upon it of late, the estate had splendid 
resources, and, intelligently handled by 
the free labour of the negroes, it yielded 
abundantly and affairs prospered. 

General Winn, c.s.a., had nothing’ to 
fear while Major Ben Burnett, of the 
United States volunteers, had charge of 
his affairs. They were enemies, pro- 
fessionally, of course, but Mrs. Winn soon 
found herself used to that. In fact, her 
devotion to the cause of the South was 
simply centred in her husband, and her 
interest in the success of the Washington 
government had its centre in her son. 
Like the revolutionary ancestor of the 
Winns, she changed sides quite deftly. 

Roland, who had anticipated so much 
trouble, found life very easy. His 
“parents”? in Woonsocket had been 
advised of all the events, and they helped 
him amazingly by their wise counsel. 
Mrs. Winn had no small jealousies on the 
subject of her boy’s foster-parents. She 
realised how much she owed them, and, 
at her earnest request, Stephen and Mary, 
and Grandfather Burnett had been 
invited to come to Winnmere. The old 
man had long desired to see the full 
fruition of emancipation, and Mrs. Winn’s 
invitation afforded him the opportunity. 
It was a great day for Winnmere 


when the party from Rhode Island 
arrived. In a place where but a few 
vears before a reward had been offered 
for the hated abolitionist, “ dead or alive,” 
and where his life would not have been 
worth an hour’s purchase, Grandfather 
Burnett found himself honoured and 
respected. The Rhode Islanders came 
and saw and conquered; Grandfather 
Burnett took charge of the affairs of the 
school for coloured men, and the interest 
of Mrs.. Burnett in the coloured girls was 
easily aroused. 

Stephen's experienced eye saw much 
chance for improvement in method on 
the estate of Winnmere, and when Major 
Ben Burnett—he retained the name in _ 
the service—was formally exchanged and 
reported for duty once more, Stephen 
took affairs into his own hands, and under 
his excellent guidance the plantation of 
Winnmere developed a prosperity un- 
known in its former career. He hired 
skilled labour, and introduced Northern 
methods where necessary, paid good 
wages for good service, and proved by the 
best of methods how valueless, compara- 
tively, was slave labour. 

The lesson was not lost on Mrs. Winn, 
and she became as ardent in the cause of 
human freedom as the most enthusiastic 
of her new friends. 

There is no need for us to follow the 
fortunes of General Robert Winn, c.s.a., 
and Major, Lieutenant -Colonel, and 
Colonel Ben Burnett, v.s.v. To attempt 
the further history of their military careers 
would be to write an epitome of the great 
campaign of Grant, and to follow the 
fortunes of the Army of the Potomac, from 
the time the great general took it in 
hand, and became infected with the 
heresy that war meant fighting, till the 
surrender of the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia at Apomattox Court 
House. 

Nothing in history exceeds the bravery 
and devotion of the Confederate Army, 


fighting for two years, at least, a hope- 
less cause, and displaying a capacity for 
endurance and a skill in the use of - 
the most meagre resources, a sustained 
courage in action, that remains a wonder 
to the student of its famous history. Only 
when the last shred of hope had departed, 
did Lee surrender, and he never had a’ 
more devoted follower than General 
Robert Winn. 

On the other hand, Colonel Ber 
Burnett had had all’ the military service 
he wanted. Promptly seeking out his 
father after the surrender, he triumph- 
antly marched him off as his willing 
prisoner and started for his third home- 
coming to Winnmere. 

And what a home-coming it was! At 
no time in his life had Winn noticed the 
estate in better order. He had heard 
from time to time of the better condition 
of affairs, but had no conception of the 
reality. 

He felt that the old times had indeed 
passed away, and though he could not 
wholly divest himself of long-inherited 
prejudices, and had many a twinge of pain 
over the departed glories of the old plan- 
tation days, he could not help feeling that 
the “ Pious Editor” was all wrong, and 
that “libbaty was a kind of thing that 
did agree with niggers’ as well as any- 
body else. There was no lack of affection 
either. Perhaps the “coloured ladies and 
gentlemen,” who sent a deputation to 
meet the party, put on a few more 
“frills than good taste would have 
suggested, but there was no mistaking the 
sincerity of their welcome, and their love 
for Mars Roland end the “old Mars as 
well.” 

It was an easy matter to win the gene- 
ral to the new order of things. The war 
had knocked a good deal of nonsense out 
of the South and the North as well, and 
there were few problems, among the many 
that rose in the reconstruction ‘of the 
States, that troubled the folksat Winnmere. 


In their own way, by the exercise of 
good feeling, the stormy times that followed 
the war touched them very lightly. It 
was even found that the points of agree- 
ment between such men as General Winn 
and Grandfather Burnett were as palpable 
as their differences, and they learned to 
keep the first most prominent, reserving 


the discussion and parading of the latter 
for field days and general parades. 

Both had much to learn, and were will- 
ing to learn it, while father and son fought 
their battles over again, and showed how 
fields were won and occasionally lost. 

There was room on the estate for a warm 
welcome for Tom and his family, of which 
Belisarius became a part, as much as was 
consistent with a determined devotion to 
the personal interests of Mars Roland.” 

Belisarius had lost an arm at the Crater 
before Petersburg, and this amputation 
formed an excellent excuse for leading the 
lazy life he so delighted in, He is just as 
incapably lazy out of the army as in old 
time, but by aid of a pension lives a plea- 
sant life; and is a hero among the “ culled 
pussons ” to whom he relates his wondrous 
stories of the war, and of the heroic deeds 
of Mars Roland. 

Ten years after the war, owing to Bel’s 
ersistent efforts, it had become a settled 
elief that Mars Roland and Belisarius 

had been the backbone of “ Massa Lin- 
kum’s army,” and that they had simply 
allowed the other fellows to stand around 
and see the fun. 

It is one of the stock traditions of the 
Winnmere township, in this year of grace, 
that General Grant, during the terrific 
battle of the Wilderness, when things were 
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at their worst, began to feel very anxious 
and to reflect upon the possibility of a re- 
treat. In this emergency, he rode to the 
front, where the hard-pressed soldiers were 
heroically struggling, but barely holding 
their own. Grant's experienced eye de- 


tected the critical condition of his army. 
Only one hope remained ; 


"Is Co- 
lour Ser- 
geant James 
Belsayers, 


otherwis 
called Be- 
lisarius, of 
the 54th 


Massachu- 
setts Colour- 
ed Volun- 
teers, here ?”’ 
Te is, 


SL 

“ Then, " 
said General 
Grant, much 
relieved, 
“S'long as 
Bel’s _ here, 
we'll fight it 
out on this 
line if it 
takes all summer.” 

This elegant old camp yarn, which has 
done duty in various ways ever since the 
days of Cambyses, if not before, was told 
by Tom in order to cast ridicule upon one 
of Belisarius' more than usually exas- 
perating stories. Like many another 
story-teller, he went over the heads of 
his audience, and they promptly accepted 
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the sarcasm as trath. In such manner 
is history made at Winnmere—and 
several other places ! 

Aunt ’Phemia lived on, honoured by all, 
to a patriarchal age, without changing her 
opinion of Bel in the least, and is just as 
proud as ever of the fact that she saw 
Mars Roland when he was brought to the 


“Bury him with his niggers.”"—(S-r page 262.) 


door of his father’s house, apparently 
dead. 
And Grandfather Burnett ? He lived 


to see the South rise out ofall the trials of 
the reconstruction period, and to see the 
new industrial development. He lived to 
be crowned with honours for his unselfish 
devotion to the cause of human freedom, 
and to win the praise even of his eld 
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enemies. He also lived to see the boy he 
had trained in these principles defend and 
maintain them in the Senate of the United 
States. He had seen the “cruel rod of 
war blossom forth with righteous law,” and 
the conflict between light and darkness, 
between truth and error, freedom and 
slavery, end, as all such fights, undertaken 
in the fear of God, must end. 
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For who that leans on His right arm 
‘Was ever yet forsaken ? 
What righteous cause can suffer harm, 
If He its part has taken? 
Though wild and loud, 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow. 


(THE END.) 
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1 THE CORPORAL'S MISSION. 
A TRUE INCIDENT OF A NEGRO REBELLION. 


By Cuartes Martin. 


PART IT. 


Ws the corporal had ridden some five 

miles from the camp, he reached the 
spot where the bridle-path over the moun- 
tains branched off to the left. He drew 
rein and alighted. ‘Now, Cudjoe!” he 
observed to his prisoner, who stood sullenly 
by, awaiting the resumption of the journey, 
«I'm going to cross the mountains to the 
Bay.” 

tt his eyes could have pierced the gloom, 
he might have seen the wild flash of hope 
that suddenly lit up his companion’s dusky 
visage. 

« But before we start,’”’ continued Causton, 
“] have something to say to you. You have 
plenty of friends, you know, up there, and if 
you were to raise a shout, as I dare say you 
intend doing, you might bring the whole 
countryside upon me. Listen to me, my 
friend. I’m not going to hurry you on the 
way—I’ll let you go at an easy pace —but you 
had better put away any idea you may have 
in your head about escaping or arousing the 
villages. I’ve promised to take you down to 
Morant Bay, and take you down must. If 
you don’t go quietly, then you will have to 
stay behind ; but it will be as food for the 
John Crows" (vultures). 

Having explained himself thus, he removed 
the cord that secured the rebel to his saddle, 
leaving his hands, however, firmly bound as 
the soldiers had bound them. He then pro- 
ceeded to make a noose in the free end of 
the cord, and this he threw over the negro’s 
head. , 

“Now, Cuajoe,” he said, “you grasp 
the situation. You have only to call out to 
your friends who are hiding in the hills, and 
I give a jerk to this rope that will put a stop 
to your little game for ever.” 

It there is any one form of death for 
which the negro has a particular abhorrence 
it is that of hanging, and the ashen look of 
terror on-Cudjoe’s face showed that he was 
quite alive to the necessity of doing as he 
had been bid. ‘So when the corporal had 
looked to his girths and remounted, he 
followed the mare docilely, if still sullenly. 

The bridle-path rose steeply from the 
main road, between trees that gradually lost 
the luxuriant growth of the yalleys and 
became stunted. It was on the average only 
some three feet wide, and the rains had so 
well scoured it that in many places the soil 
had been washed from the rock, and the 


mumberless unearthed pebbles offered little: 


grip to the mare’s shoes. Up and up it 
mounted, until, after some two hours of un- 
eventful and slow travelling—and for the 
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greater part of the way they had only the 
light of the stars—the wayfarers reached the 
highest ridge. 

Now their path ran along yawning chasms 
that were terrible, whether they were shrouded 
in unfathomable gloom, or whether the moon- 
light managed to penetrate and illumine 
their rugged depths. Far, far below them 
came the dull, threatening roar of the valley 
streams, as the swollen waters struggled with 
the boulders in their path and hurled the 
noise of their conflict through the gorges. 
The moon had now risen clear above the 
heights and. lit up these noble masses of 
mountain architecture, upon which a thin, 
silvery mist, delicate and fragile as gossamer, 
floated. 

It was so much colder among these rocky 
fastnesses than in the warm sheltered valleys 
they had left behind, that the corporal halted 
while he drew on his greatcoat, buckling his 
sword and revolver over it so to have his 
weapons handy in case of need. ” 

While he. was thus occupied, his prisoner 
seized the opportunity to achieve the design 
that had been forming in his brain during 
the ascent. He bent his head over the rope 
that passed around his neck and caught it up 
between his strong white teeth, a good foot 
from the noose, and this without attracting 
the attention of his guard. Meanwhile, he 
kept savagely working his hands about, with 
the grim satisfaction of finding his bonds 
gradually loosening. It would be an evil 
moment for the corporal when Cudjoe once 
managed to free his wrists. If he allowed 
Causton to take him down to the Bay, his 
fate was sealed ; the authorities there were 
making short work of any rebels captured. 

Shortly after resuming their journey, they 
came upon a coffee-plantation. The resi- 
dence of the planter, stuck, as it was, upon the 
side cf the hill, commanded a magnificent 
view over mountain and valley to the distant 
sea, but it was now deserted by its owner and 
had been looted by the rebels. Below him 
the corporal could see, shining grey in the 
moonbeams, the shingled roofs of a village 
that lay in the valley, surrounded by a grove 
of small trees. From the planter's house 
the path dropped down to this village, and, 
though the distance through the air was not 
more than a couple of hundred yards, one 
had to wind about for half a mile before it 
could be reached. : 

The ring of his mare’s shoes upon the 
stones sounded so distinctly in the quiet air 
that the corporal felt a-little anxiety. There 
was no sign of life about the village, it was 

(To be continued.) 
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true; but still it might be occupied. He 
advanced slowly, and in time reached the 
first hut, at which the path suddenly ex- 
panded to the width of a carriage-road, 
continuing thus for the length of the village. 
Between this hut and the other dozen that 
composed the cettlement a stream ran, and 
to cross this the corporal and his prisoner 
advanced. Before them the vacant road lay, 
edged by trees that now threw black 
shadows across it, in such manner that 
only a strip at one side was illumined by the 
moonbeanis; but these were so brilliant that 
one saw clearly a hundred yards ahead. 
There was not @ sound to be heard in the 
village; it lay silent as an abode of the dead, 
calm as the giant bills among which it 
nestled. It would be hard to believe that 
twenty of the more violent rebels were 
lurking within it. Perhaps the corporal's 
prisoner had some inkling of the truth, since 
the nearer he approached the village the 
more vigorous h's efforts to release himself 
became. 

As the corporal splashed his mare through 
the knee-deep stream and reached the other 
bank, a figure suddenly emerged frem the 
dense shadows and stood full in view ata 
distance of twenty yards. His heart bounded 
atthe apparition, and he clapped his hand upon 
bis revolver. He was not to be allowed, then, 
to get to the Bay without having a brush with 
the negroes. Something in the hands of the 
figure flashed in the moonlight, and a loud 
cry was raised. A second figure shot out of 
the darkened village, and joined the first in 
the strip of illumined road ; a third followed, 
and there were sounds as of other men run- 
ning up to the scene. Not a moment was to 
be lost if ne hoped to take his prisoner safely 
through. But how near he was at thismoment 
to disaster, and that from an unexpected 
quarter, the corporal never knew. The 
sudden appearance of his friends had ruined 
Cudjoe’s design. Had he only had five 
minutes more of uninterrupted struggle with 
his bonds, he would have found himself free 
to make his contemplated attack upon Caus- 
ton and to hur! him from his mare. Provi- 
dence willed it otherwise, as the tale will show. 

“Cudjoe!" whispered the corporal, so 
hoarsely that his voice sounded strange in 
his own ears. “As soon as you hear me 
shout, put your best foot forward, or you're a 
corpse.’’ 

The negro had no will in the matter : if he 
stood still when the mare sprang forward he 
would be dashed to the ground, with terrible 
injury to himself. In his impotence, he 
cursed the white man and wrenched at the 
cords that held him back from freedom and 
revenge. 

Causton gave a cheer that made the hills 
ring again ; the rebels answered with a yell. 
Challenge and counter-challenge had hardly 
been uttered. before the trooper: had driven. 
his spurs into his mare’s sides and dashed 
upon theenemy. When he was within a few 
paces of the group there was a bright flash, 
followed by—nay, the 1erort was simultaneous 
with the sudden gleam of light, and a hand- 
ful of home-made slugs, such as chopped 
nails, flew harmlessly over his head. He 
replied with his revolver, with two shots in 
rapid succession, and fancied he saw one of 
his opponents throw up his hands and fall. 

But, though this takes long in the telling, the 
affair lasted only a few seconds. The cor- 
poral was barely conscious of the black faces 
scowling at him in the moonlight, before his 
mare had carried him through the village 
and up the path teyond. 


‘T was a very warm night, just before the 
rains. The verandah doors were wide 
open, and the chicks were down, so that the 
clear moonlight made white lines upon the 
floor. Far away 8 jackal was howling, and 
presently the monotonous cry was taken up 
by others, and Mrs. Chesham, sitting up in 
bed with her heart beating like a hammer, 
heard the rush of thsir feet as they sped 
away down the hillside towards the servants’ 
houses. 

She had not grown accustomed to India 
yet, and the jackals frightened her almost as 
much as the hyenas. There were rumours 
of a tiger to, that had followed the buffaloes 
up from the plains, and that selected its 
victims from the coolies cutting wood in the 
forest on the hill. 

A great many shooting-parties had been 
formed with the object of ending his homi- 
cidal career, but he was a wily tiger and no 
bait seemed to attract him. Captain Ches- 
ham had a leopard-trap rigged up in their 
own little compound, and had tied up a 
pariah dog inside. It had howled for an 
hour, poor creature, but apparently it had 
gone to sleep ; and now that the jackals were 
out of hearing, the whole place was very still. 

Ah! there they were again! What a dis- 
mal noise! so penetrating and long drawn- 
out. Surely no jackal ever had so pathetic 
acry! 

Mrs. Chesham jumped out of bed, and ran 
across to her husband. ‘“ Wake up, Jim, 
wake up!” she cried. ‘ You must yo into 
the drawing-room, and bring Jupiter here; 
do you hear how he is crying? I am sure 
he is frightened at being alone, and no 
wonder—so am I.” 

Captain Chesham turned with a yawn, and 
stared at her, Her eyes were full of tears, 
and she spoke fretfully. “ You are not half 
awake yet, Jim! I cannot get to sleep. 
First of all it was the jackals, and now Jupi- 
ter! please go and see what is the matter. 
What a horrible place Indiais! Itis equally 
like the Zoo, but with all the animals 
loose!” 

She sat shivering on the edge of the 
bed, whilst her husband obediently rose and 
prepared to do as she wished. 

“The jackals do make a queer noise,’’ he 
said, “ but I rather like it. Are you sure it 
was Jupiter howling, or that poor brute in 
my trap? I bet you anything that man- 
eater is about, which accounts for all the 
Tow outside. Go to bed, and try and get to 
sleep. I'll have a look round.” 

He strolled about in his sleeping suit, 
reconnoitring through the blind. ‘1 think 
Tl take a stick, and I'll put on my topi. I 
believe the moonlight affects one’s brains, 
and I can’t afford to risk mine.” 
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AN EMBARRASSING POSITION. 


Mrs. Chesham turned round at the door, 
and looked at him. ‘My dear Jim,” she 
said, “ how can you make such an object of 
yourself, even in the middle of the night! 
Thank you so much, dear ;, I am sure I shall 
sleep now. Don’t be long.” 

She ran back again to her own room, 
pulled up 4 resai so as to stop her shivering, 
and, in two minutes, was fast asleep, entirely 
oblivious of the wild beasts raging outside. 

Meanwhile Captain Chesham had de- 
scended to the drawing-room, where he found 
Jupiter curled up safely in an armchair, and 
from thence he made his way out into the 
terraced compound to have a look at his trap. 
The poor brute tied inside it, behind a second 
trellis-work of brass, was howling dismally, 
and, in his senseless terror, he had wound 
the bit of chain round and round his neck, 
until he could not move. 

The door was fixed open with a light steel 
spring, and when Captain Chesham held it 
back to step inside, it slipped a little to one 
side. The dog leapt the length of the chain, 
and fawned against him. He lost his balance 
for a minute, and reeled forward, so that 
the cage shook, the door swayed violently 
and was thrown back with a jerk ; there was 
a sharp click, and Captain Chesham turned 
hastily. The moonlight was shining very 
brightly, showing the shadows of the bars 
distinctly; a light wind was rustling the 
trees, and far away he heard the faint howl 
of a jackal. The door was shut! He put his 
hand between the bars, but he. was. just out 
of reach of the spring lock. He called and 
listened, but no one answered—the servants’ 
houses were lower down on the hillside. 
There was nothing for it but to wait! 

He opened the trap-door between him and 
the terrified pariah, and it pressed close up 
to him, lying with its head on bis knee ; its 
eyes were shut, and it had a ghastly grin 
about it. It had fainted. The knowledge 
came with a shock to the Captain, anda 
thrill passed through him. What horrible 
sight had the poor beast seen to have made 
such an impression ? What might be creeping 
up now across the moonlight in the garden, 
attracted by the scent of human prey? What 
a fool he had been to bring that useless 
stick instead of his rifle ! 

He sat down in the middle of the cage, 
with his knees drawn up, and his head rest- 
ing upon them—his eyes closed, and he was 
conscious that the dog stirred again, as he 
felt the warmth of his body. He awoke a 
short time afterwards, with a full knowledge 
that he had been dozing ; the moon had gone 
down, and it was very dark. Close behind 
him he heard the soft pad of feet. He 
turned his head hurriedly, and there, 


within three feet of him, were two glaring 
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eyes aod the long, lithe, striped body of a 
tiger wage 

He did not move or turn—he hardly dared 
to breathe, as, with a low, fierce growl, the 
creature walked stealthily round the e, 
coming nearer and nearer with each circle. 
Breathlessly he watched it stand and pat 
the wicker arrangement with its paw, until 
the cage actually shook ; then it laid its head 
to the ground, and pushed its pad under the 
bars, trying with vain sweeps to reach the 
imprisoned creatures within. 

With a sickening sense of helplessness, 
Cuptain Chesham realised that if it leapt 
against the cage, it was possible it might 
overturn or break it; but happily, instead of 
that, it came back to the head again, and 
crouched down, still keeping its glaring 
yellow eyes upon its prey. He felt sure that 
the long, interminable night would be too 
horrible, so he steadied his voice, and sent 
shout after shout into the darkness ; but there 
was no answer, except that at every shout 
the tiger raised its head, and snarled, show- 
ing its row of twisted and broken fangs. 

So they waited, all through the silent, 
breathless night, watching each other with 
burning eyes, that dared not turn this way 
or that for a moment. And in the early 
dawn the tiger rose, stretched itself, 
sauntered a few yards away, came back and 
sniffed at the bars, as if reluctant to leave 
such a promising meal, and finally disap- 
peared down the road. 

Captain Chesham rose up into a kneeling 
position, for there was no room for him to 
stand. ‘Not one other night do ycu live, 
sir!” he shouted after the retreating tiger; 
“not another chance do you get of making 
the lives of other men hideous to them, you 
vile, sneaking brute! Good morning to you ; 
and when we meet again, I trust there may 
be no bars between us.” 

The servants said they had heard the 
cries at intervals all night, but thought it 
was merely some more coolies being eaten, 
and therefore had not interfered. Mrs. 
Chesham had slept soundly, and heard 
nothing. When she stood with trembling 
lips, and dim eyes, and heard the hideous 
story of the night, there were the marks 
of the stealthy paws to witness to the fact. 

All the station, armed with rifles, lay in 
wait that night, under the shadow cf the 
verandah, in the Cheshams’ house; but to 
Captain Chesham himself were the honours 
of victory, for the tiger fell to his second 
shot. A perfect jeweller’s shop was found 
inside him, ghastly trophies of his cunning ; 
but Captain Chesham always tells the 
story as one of those horrible experiences 
that can only happen to a man once in a 
lifetime. 
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OUR LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT-MEN.* 


EF 1851 the late Duke of Northumberland 
offered a prize of 100 guineas for the 
best model of a lifeboat, and the like sum 
for defraying the cost of building a boat on 
the model chosen. In response 280 models 
and plans were sent in, and out of these Mr. 
James Beeching, of Great Yarmouth, was 
the successful candidate. 

The first self-righting boat was constructed 
by Mr. James Beeching. It was thirty-six 
feet long and twelve-oared. The Lifeboat 
Committee, not being altogether satisfied 
with Beeching’s boat, had requested Mr. 
Peake, one of their number, to design a boat 
overcoming as far as possible the errors of 
Beeching’s plan. Such a boat was designed 
and built at Woolwich Dockyard at the ex- 
pense of the Government and under Mr. 


Peake’s personal superintendence. This 
boat was a great success, and, although 
modified from time to time as the result of 
experiments,was completed and presented to 
his Grace. The National Lifeboat Institution 
proceeded to build others on the same plan, 
and this same class of boats, with certain im- 
portant modifications and improvements, it 
has continued to adopt up to the present 
time, so that the lifeboat of the Inatitution 
cannot be looked on as any one man’s design 
or invention. The Institution’s self-righting 
lifeboats have a water-tight deck at the load- 
water line, and detached air-boxes along the 
sides from the thwarts to the deck. A great 
amount of extra buoyancy is also in these 


© Lengthy illustrated articles by Mr. R. M. Ballan- 
tyne and the Editor (Mr. G. Andrew Hutchison) have 
“eared in the earlier volumes of the “ B.0.P.” 


By C. J. SraNmILAND, B.I, 


PART I. 


boats derived from large end air-cases built 
across their bow and stern, and occupying 
from 5 to 6} feet in length from the stem 
and stern posts to gunwale height. These 
cases are chiefly intended to provide self- 
righting power in the event of the boat being 
stove in, and the place below the deck being 
filled with water; they alone have sufficient 
buoyancy to float her. 

The second peculiar characteristic of a life- 
boat is the capability of self-discharging, in a 
few seconds, any water which may be shipped 
by the breaking of a sea or by the boat being 
suddenly thrown on its beam-ends. 

This self-discharging power is accom- 
plished by means of the water-tight deck at 
the load line and a sufficient number of 
large open tubes having their upper orifices 


1.--The Lifeboat in Tow. 
(From a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, 13.1.) 


at the surface of the deck and their lower 
ones at the boat’s floor, passing through the 
space between the deck and the floor, but 
hermetically closed to it, thus providing an 
open communication between the interior of 
the boat and the sea, yet without suffering 
any leakage into the air-chambers under the 
deck. In the self-righting boats these tubes 
are fitted with self-acting valves which open 
downwards only, so that they will allow any 
water shipped to pass downwards, while none 
beyond a trifling leakage can pass upwards 
through them. These boats are first bal- 
lasted with a heavy iron keel, which acts as 
a most powerful leverage. These iron keels 
vary in weight from 3 to 21 cwt. Ballast 
formed of air-tight cases and of cork enclosed 
in water-tight cases is also used. Thus a 
ten-oared boat 33 feet long has an iron keel 
of 8 cwt., and nearly the same weight of air- 


cares and cases of cork stored beneath the 
eck. 

Richardson’s tubular lifeboat has a great 
amount of stability. It consists of two long 
tubes, parallel to each other, a few feet apan, 
having their ends turned upwards and down- 
wards and terminating in points, with an 
open work or grating-deck with correspond- 
ing thwarts all supported above the tubes. It 
was designed and brought out by H. and H. 
T. Richardson, two Welsh gentlemen, father 
and son, who first used one on a lake in 
Wales. When the prize was offered by the 
Duke of Northumberland they sent a model 
to compete. They built at Manchester a 
full-sized boat, forty feet long, and rowing 
fourteen oars, and made a coasting voyage in 
it themselves from Liverpool to the T! es. 


This boat was afterwards sold to the Porta- 
guese Government and stationed at Oporto. 

A smaller tubular boat was built for the 
Institution and stationed at Rhyi, che boat- 
men at that place having applied for such a 
boat. She has saved several crews and has 
been highly reported on by those who work 
her. She has great stability and tows 
steadily. 

Another such boat has been stationed by 
the Institution at New Brighton, and has 
done good service in saving life and property. 

The only boats in the United Kingdom 
now ballasted with water are the Norfolk und 
Suffolk lifeboats. These boats deserve special 
notice, and will be referred to later on, 
as their build and entire system of launch- 
ing and working, ete., are totally different 
from that of the self-righting boats. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Launch of the “' Boy's Own" No. 2 Lifeboat at Poole in Ju'y, 7832. 
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Ww: were talking about kites and the old 
kite carriages in which. some of the 
elderly members of the party used to come 


FIG. 


to London, when one of the boys asked wht 
was the use of bird-kites. 
“ Bird -kites?” said the most sporting of 


FIG.2. 
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A STORY OF A BIRD-KITE. 


I ever had that did so. It was a new sensa- 
tion to be at one end of the string with the 
other end in invisibility. But it gradually 


VIEW 


began to pull tremendously. I suppose they 
were raising the wind in the upper circles. 
Anyhow the string suddenly went soft, and I 


FRONT | VIEW. 


the younger men. “ They are used as hawks, 
and are supposed to keep the game low. I 
once tried one, but it did not seem of 
much use. They sell them at the gun- 
shops. You pay about seven and sixpence 
for them.” 

“Seven and sixpence!” I exclaimed. 
“Why, I once made a much bigger kite than 
you ever saw at a gun-shop for a shilling and 
a halfpenny'!.? 

“How abeut the man’s time?” 

“Well, that wasn’t worth much. I made 
it in a morhing, and flew it out of sight and 
lost it during the afternoon.” 

“ Where was that?” 

“At Primrose Hill. I got there about 
three o’clock. There was a steady breeze 
blowing. And the kite went up splendidly, 
lifting at the first throw. Up it went straight 
away over Camden Town. I had a stick of 
string I had. used with a bigger kite, and I 
ran it all out. As I was going to the hill, 
the breeze did not seem particularly good, 
and I thought the string might be too 
heavy, so I bought a ball of lighter stuff in 
Portland Town. When the old string ran 
out the kite was almost out of sight, but as 
it did not pull very much I foolishly tied on 
the new string and ran it out from the ball. 
The kite went right out of sight, the first kite 


did not see the kite again. After that, I 
always put my name and address on my kites, 
with a polite request that anybody finding 


“Paint it? No. I trusted to the shape. 
It did not look much like a bird on the 
ground, but it seemed to me to be all right 
in the air.” 

And then I told them how I made it. 

I had two yards of glazed lining, which 
my mother had bought at the linen-draper’s 
at four three-farthings, making ninepence 
halfpenny for the two yards. It was the 
common slate-coloured stuff. I had a blind- 
lath a yard long, for which I paid a penny, 
and two thin canes about six feet long, which 
cost a penny each. I used the lath as my 
centre stick—it was just the width of my 
glazed lining; and I cut the canes to five 
feet each, and bent them like fig. 1; tying 
them at the points of intersection. I then 
cut the stuff, leaving the selvage at the tail, 
running a wide hem all round as shown 
by the dotted line. When the hems were 
finished—and I did them all myself—the 
stuff looked like fig. 2, which is the front of 
the kite with the belly-band in position. 

When I reached the hill I pushed in the 
canes along the upper curves. I had a 
bodkin witk me, and ran a string down each 
side hem, fastening it at the end of the wing 
and at the tail end of the upright as shown. 
I lashed the canes to the upright where they 
crossed, and slipped the upper end of the 
upright into a loop so that the surface was 
pretty flat. One end of the canes, as you see, 
fitted into the wings; and the other end of 
the canes spread the tail. 

On the ground the thing looked rather 
clumsy, I admit, but as soon as it began to 
fly the wind took the wings back, and the 


FIG.¢ 


M4 


shape looked particularly bird-like (see fig. 3). 
The farther it went the more birdy it became; 
and when it went out of sight it was “very 
like a bird” in all senses. 

Of course I did not have a paper tail—a 
bird with a paper tail would never do; and, 
besides, I never could manage to balance a 
kite with paper slips. I always used jelly 
bags. My canes, as I said, were six feet 
long, and I cut a foot off each, which, when 


UN FLIGHT. 


them would please return, and all expenses 
would be paid.” 
“Did you paint it?” 


split in half and tied at the ends, gave me 
four rings. Curiously enough, the width of 
the kite was exactly the length of the curred 


canes, so that out of the two yards of stuff 
I had a foot to spare. Ont of this stuff I 
cut four segments of a circle eleven inches 
on the curve, and hemming the edge back 
over the cane, and sewing together the sides, 
Igot my four bags, which I fitted with three 
strings each, and hung on one behind the 


FIG.S. 


other about four feet apart (fig. 5). My tail 
was thus over sixteen feet long, and it balance 
the kite beautifully. I spent the whole 
morning making all this, and nearly all the 
afternoon losing it. It was a pity to lose it, 
but I cannot say I was sorry. It was a 
new experience to have a kite go out of sight 
and nevermore return. 


79 co —_ 


Exceratoe.— Disraeli sald : “The youth who does not 
look up will look down ; and the spirit that does not 
soar is destined, perhaps, to grovel"; and in his “ Life 
of Goethe” Lewes writes: “From the same materials 
one man builds palaces, another hovels: one warehonses, 
another villas. Bricks and mortar are mortar aud 
bricks until the architect can make them something 
else. Thus it is that in the same family, in the same 
circumstances, one man rears a stately edifice, while 
his brother, vacillating and incompetent, lives for ever 
amid ruins; the block of granite which was an 
obstacle in the pathway of the weak becomes astepping- 
stone in the pathway of the strong.” 


‘Worps op Cuker.—The Hon. Sec., Wesley College, 


Colombo, writes : “It would do you good to see with 
what eas the boys out here look for the ‘ B.0.P.’ 


Its evidently as popular with Ceylon boys as with 


English boys” 

“ B.O.P.". HARMONOGRAPH.—Mr. F. Gelderd Somer- 
yell writes from Haseley Manor, Tetsworth, Oxon. : "My 
attention las been culled by a pupil to the articles on 
Pendulum Work in the ‘B.0.P.," and I am afraid your 
subscribers who follow out the admirable instructions 
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may be landed in disappointment if one or two farther 
hints are not given. First of all, steel pens do the 
work .better than glass ones if set at the end of the 
penholder at an angle of 45° to the paper, so— 


Glass pens are things that not one hoy in twenty would 
make satisfactorily. I enclose a specimen of steel-pen 
work to prove my puint. Secondly, your correspondent 
has omitted to state the fact that on the table which 
hangs from the long pendulum there must also be a 
heavy weight. My table carries a weight of 36 Ib., 
while the smaller weight hanging below is 10 1b. The 
instrument described is not a harmouograph, I believe, 
but a twin-elliptic pendulum, and I can heartily recom- 
mend anyone to try his hand at it.” We may add that 
other correspondents Lave written to say they have 
succeeded in constructing the little instrument from 
Mr. Hob len's instructions and have already done very 
good work with it. Several, indeed, have sent us up 
very admirable specimens to prove tie fact 
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Problem No. 858. 
By F. BR. PICKEnING. 


YOY, 


5 GEG Y J 


sm at 


WHITE. | 


White to play aud mate in three (3) moves. 


Bumprotp Gime. 
Played between F. R. Pickering (White), 


and H, F. L. Meyer (blindfold) (Black), at 
the Brighton Pavilion, in August 1893. 


Wnhitr. BLACK. 

1, P—-K4 P—-K4 

2. B-B4 B—B4 

3. Kt-QB3 P—Q3 

4. Kt-K Bs Kt-K B38 

5. P—-Q3 Kt—QB3 

6. B—K Kt 6 B—K 3 

7. BxB PxB 

8. Kt—Kt 5 (a Castles 

9. Kt—R 4 (6) Bx P (ch.) 
10. K—Q 2 B-—Kt 3 (c) 
11. R—K B sq. Kt x P (ch.) 
12. Px Kt QB (ch) 
13. K-B3 Qx Kt 
14, P—KR3 P-QR3 
15. Rx R (ch.) R«R 
16. KtxQP B—Q 5 (ch.) 
17. K—Kt 3 Kt-R 4 (ch.) 
18. K—R4 Pxit 
19. Kx Kt Q—Q sq. (ch.) 
20. K-R4 BxP (d) 
21. R—Kt sq. Q—Q 2 (ch.) 
22, K—Kt 3 Q—Kt 4 mate 
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NOTES, 
(a) A weak move, as are also White's moves 9, 10, 
4 aud ae a 
(6) This gives Black the opportunity of winnin, 
speedily, for if 10,K xB, KtxP (dble. ch.); or if 10 
K—B aq., Bx Kt; and if lo, K—K 2, P—QR 8, ete. 
©, There might have followed the next move, kt x P 


(check). 
(d) This luces the contemplated prett 
F pale prea plat pretty mate in 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. D, T.—Ordinary solutions are not always acknow- 
ledged, but observations on the problems as regaids 
correctness and construction will be welcome. 

J. B.—The threo-mover by H. Keidanski, which yon 
praire in your article in the “Schachzettung,” admits 
of two snlutions, both beginning with the L. ‘The posi- 
tion fol ows here with a rectificl one in order that our 
solvers may compare them: White, K 0 2: Le 1; 


Ne6,h2;Oh6; Pa2b3c4,d5,f4, g 2 Blac! 
Ke3;Md6;Ne7:Oh7; b4,e2,f5.h 
The rectified one: White, Kc 2; L ;Nceé6h 


el; 
Black, K'e 3; Md 6; Na 
Oh8; Pe4,c7,e3f5,h4 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(FirtgestH SERIEs.) 
(Continued from p. 303.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(8) Landscape. 


Prize--One Guinea, 

Antntr R.GoucH, Compton Lodge, Hampton Road, 

Redland, Bristol. 
Prize—15s, 

W. J. Brooke, The Crescent, New Road, Bromsgrove. 

H. 8, WARscHAWSKI, 16 Warrior Gardeus, St. 
Leonards, 

CERTIFICATES. 

Praxk SHAW, Oakfield, Bexhill, Suesex. 

FLORENCE Mackay, Fauconberg House, Cheltenham. 

W.E. C, Dicksox, 9 India Street, Edinburgh. 

Wanp Muir, 4 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

G. Vaxper LINDEN, 107 Avenue Louise, Brussels. 

‘M. S. SOMERVILLE, 15 Overdale Villas, Langside, 
Glasgow. 

F. W. PauL, Exbury House, 14 Nelson Road, Southsea. 

ELsiz MANN, Rodney House, Trowbridge. 

A. YEWDALL, 45 Cliff Road, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

A. J. TRUEMAS, Pioneer Office, Ilkeston. 

W. L. Rea, 3 Strathmore Road, Newsham Park, 
Liverpool. 

F. E. Bincn, 8. Saviour’s Rectory, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester. 

J. ARTHUR Nasi, 78 Neal Street, W. Bromwich. 

F. J. Montoer, Cornwall House, Ordnance Row, 
Portsea. 

G. P. Cato, Box 35, Durban, Natal. 

Sanau CuirF, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

FRANK Gracr, 15 Akeman Street, Tring. 

J.P. Jexxrns, 30 St John's Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

F. Ceci H. RoBERTS, 169 Grove Street, Liverpool. 

FRANK Prick, Inveravon, Richmond Park, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

R. H. Mornisox, Mondello Lodge, Blackwater Tosd, 
Eastbourne. 

B. H. Cotten, 16 Honyatt Road, Glonoester. 

W. A. Sporswoop GRAVES, 29 Victoria Street, Tenby. 

E. A. CULVER, Augustine Houre, Queen's Bead, N. 

WILLIAM HunTEn, 1 Queen's Place, Cork. 

C. L. Exuer, 1 Todd Terrace, Gt. Hortap, Bradford, 
Yorke. 

H. N. Honros, 9 Connaught Avenue, Muttey, Ply- 
mouth, 

Harry Heap, 180 Clifton Strect, Brooks Bar, Man- 
chester. 

F. Hoty, 14 Honyatt Road, Gloucester. 

B. R Yates, 2 Paget Road, Great Yarmouth, 

F. W. Lampent, chez Mme. Capuxn, Osse, Bedous, 
‘Basses Pyrénées, 8. France. ; 

A._A. Inoxptpe, Fairleigh, Brighton Fond, Sutton, 
Surrey. '' 

W. J. Rontxsoy, Castlederg, co. Tyrone. 

‘A. R. BELL, 15 Southgate Road, Wood Green, ¥. 

J.S. Reap, 124 Powerecroft Road, Clapton, S.E 

W. A. Hay, New Zea'and. 

F. H. MAnsHALL, Glen Lyn, Elmgrove, Sonthses. 

F. Davirs, 47 St. Mark's Street, Kingsholm Glou- 
cester. 
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€. Neve.—Tho articles on “The Boy's Own Windmill,” 
were in the first half of the lourteenth volume, which 
is still in print. 


W. J. F—You can get fall particulars of the examina- 
ticn by writing to the Veterinary Department, War 
Office, 8.W. 


G. iforr.—We are much obliged to you for your letters, 
bat cannot help you with regnri to the correspondent. 
When you are older you will understand why we de- 
cline, “The difficulty docs uot ariee with regard to 
your aide of the question. 


The Boy's Own Papert 


Correspondence, 


—oteoe — 


A Mostuty.—There {s an article in “ Outdoor Sports” 
on Hare and Hounds which was reprinted from cur 
pages. 

W. J. TAvLon.—Your letter is amusing. You had better 
try again. The * Ping” you take for the man's name 
is the * pinx” of * pinxit,” which menns “ painted.” 
Are you sure the first word is Dinkel ? 

New ZraLaNp.—1. The other articles on Sea-fishing 
appeared in our summer number, and colonial readers 
can hardly, hope fo get them unless they onder. in 
advance. 2, Your wind will get longer with practice. 


\ (Draven for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by W G. Hoorrr.) 


D. J. Cocoraxe.—We are glad to hear from St. Thomas 
in Western Ontario, where “Jumbo ™ the elephant 
was killed ; but really “Jumbo” is almost forgotten, 
and if we were to answer all colonial letters in type 
we should have to start a supplement for them. 


W. GrawaM.—The thirteenth volume is out of print. 


J. H. SmiTn.—The coloured plate of the flags of our 
muerchant shipowners was in our fourth volume ; that 
of the arms of the counties of England and that of 
the arms of the bishops were in our seventh volume; 
“ Nelson's Sigual at Trafalgar” was in our eighth; 
and “The arms of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Co!- 
leges,” a large double plate 
in gold and silver, was in 
our ninth. All these plates 
and all the volumes con- 
taining them are ont of 
print, and can only be ob- 
tained second-hand. 

CLerk.—The clerks men- 
tioned in the Navy List 
lave to pass an examina. 
tion on entrance, particu- 
lars of which you will fird 

jiu the appendix to the 

quarterly edition of that 
useful work in January, 
April, July, and October. 

BATTERSEA.—You might get 
a berth at Grimsby by 
writing to the Smack Boys’ 
Home; at any rate, an in- 
quiry would do no harm. 

Y. Z—We think you would 
do much better with South- 
ward’s “Practical Priat- 
ing.” published by Powell of 
“The Printer's Register,” 
Pilgrim Street, Ec. 


HerRERT.—L, Muntz metal is 
6 parts copper and 4 zinc; 
medal mi is probably 50 
parts copper and 4 zinc. 
2. Mix bofled linseed oil 
with half its balk af gold 
size. That will give yous 
good waterproofing mixtare 
for fishing-lines. You pat 
it on with a fannel 


3H. Horpean.—The last co 
Joured plate’ of Fancy 
Pigeons was in the Fed- 
ruary pert for 1892; the 
othersareout of print. 
A.StUART.—Try “The Honey 
pa tive Homes and 
by W.H. Harris, 
at 56 Paternos 
ter Row, price 58, 
Daxte.—The “Count who 


was 
Count of i 
queens were, Margaret, wife 
of Louis rx. of France; 
Eleanor, wife of Henry 1 
of England; Sancha, wife 
of Richard,” King of the 
Romans ; and Beatrice, wife 
of Charles 1. of Naples. 

T. Apsm.—Letters are de- 
stroyed as soon as answered, 
and we keep no record, s» 
that it is impossible to 
oblige you. 

F. J. W.—The silver pennies 
of the recent monarchs are 
all Maundy money, which 
is only dealt with in sets. 

Puoto (H.Blackmore),—You 
ought to suit the strength 
of the developer according 
to the subject, exposure, 
ete.; but when beginning 
you bad better give an 
ample exposure and use L 
drachm to 2 oz, of water. 
When taking “instantane 
ous shots” youcan make the 
developer Tather strong:: 
with advantage. 

BoMBARNAC.—1.To get grease 
outof foreign stamps, cover 
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thrice a day, 
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CHAPTER XXI.—IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


FTER their reconciliation, Cameron and 
his strange associate, having no 
longer any roason for being on their 
guard against each other, had agreed to 
occupy the forecastle together till they 
could settle what to do next; and while 
they were sharing the food which both 
sorely needed after the terrible ordeal of 
the past night, they discussed with the 
hard practical coolness of men to whom 
every form of danger was familiar, the 
gloomy prospect that lay before them. 

“T don’t think those fellows whom we've 
beaten off will trouble us any more,” said 
Sanchez, through a huge mouthful of 
biscuit. “Few enough of them have 
escaped, and those who have will be too 
thoroughly frightened to try it again. 
But that won't do us much good, for 
some of the other rogues are sure to get 
wind of our shipwreck, and come down 
upon us in their turn; and I think it 
would be best for us that they should not 
find us here when they do come.” 

“You think, then,” rejoined Cameron, 
“that we had better quit the wreck, and 
try to work our way out to sea again?” 

“Yes, I do!” replied the Spaniard 
emphatically. ‘Even if they don’t 
uttack us, our stock of food and water 
won't last long, and we might be here for 
months without getting a chance of being 
taken off, for no one who can help it ever 
comes near enough to this wretched 
coast to sight any signal that we could 
make ; whereas, by pushing out into the 
open sea, we get at once right into the 
track of the West African and South 
African steamers, and are almost certain 
to be picked up quickly.” 

“That’s true,” said Cameron thought- 
fully; “and in any case it would be 
impossible for us to remain here; for at 
this season one is never long without a 
storm, and another such storm as the 
last would break up the deck under our 
feet, and set us both a-swimming. We 
had better build a raft, then, as soon as 
possible, for that boat yonder is unsea- 
worthy—I heard the crew say so my- 
self.” 

“We ought to be able to patch her up, 
though, unless she’s very bad indeed,” 
replied Sanchez. ‘‘ My father was a pretty 
good ship-carpenter, and I used to work 
with him when I was a boy; I'll show 
you presently that I haven't forgotten all 
I’ve learned.” 

But his confident face fell visibly as he 
examined the boat. With characteristic 
carelessness, she had been allowed to go 
uninspected for several voyages ; and her 
planking was now so thoroughly rotten, 
that, in order to make her fit for work, 
they would have had practically to build 
her all over again. ; 

“You are right, Sefior Inglese,” said 
Manuel ruefully ; “one might as well go 
to sea in an egg-shell, like the witches of 
Asturias. We must just make a raft, 
after all.” : 

“And that we may be fresher for our 
work,” answered Cameron, “we'll both 
have a nap before we begin.” 

“What, both at once?’ exclaimed the 
Spaniard, amazed at a cool contempt of 
danger which surpassed even his own. 

“Why not?” said the Englishman 
quietly; “the savages, even if they do 
come, cannot reach us till ebb-tide, and 
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we shall be awake again long before that. 
Whether to fight or to work, one fresh 
man is always worth three tired ones.” 

The result showed that he was right, 
for the tide was still high enough to 
protect them from any attack when they 
awoke from their sleep, quite brisk and 
ready for action once more, and wholly 
free from the numbing exhaustion left 
behind by their superhuman exertions 
during the past night. 

“You spoke wisely, seiior—I feel as 
strong as a Galician mule now!” cried 
Sanchez, stretching out his brawny arms 
rejoicingly. ‘ Now then, to work!” 

And to work they went manfully. A 
number of strong spars placed crosswise, 
and firmly lashed together, formed the 
framework of the raft; and upon these 
were laid several planks, some fixed with 
nails from the wreckage, hammered home 
with the back of a hatchet, while the 
others were made fast with rope-lashings, 
carefully celected by these impromptu 
carpenters, who knew well that the giving 
way of a single knot in time of need might 
cost them their lives. 

So laborious a work, undertaken by two 
men with imperfect tools (consisting 
merely of two hatchets and a brace of long 
knives), naturally progressed slowly; but 
the vigour and energy of the workers made 
all obstacles light, and when the scorching 
heat of noon at length compelled them to 
pause, the embryo raft (which lay on the 
highest part of the sand-bank, under the 
lee of the wreck) had already advanced a 
good way toward completion. 

After such a morning's work, their sim- 
ple dinner of ship-biscuit and water was 
highly relished by both. But as they sat 
over it on the forecastle, side by side, in 
the only patch of shade that was to bo 
found, Cameron noticed that his comrade 
seemed unwontedly thoughtful and silent ; 
and he was just about to make some 
remark to that effect, when the Spaniard 
turned suddenly towards him, and. looking 
him full in the face, said slowly and 
emphatically : 

“Senor Inglese, if we do succeed in 
escaping, what do you mean to do with 
me!” 

Cameron started slightly as he heard 

his companion utter the very question 
which was at that moment uppermost 
in his own mind: but his tone and look 
were as calm as ever when he replied 
to it: 
“What should I do with you, my good 
fellow, except leave you free to go wherever 
you like, as soon as we reach any civilised 
place ?* 

“ And where can I go? They have a 
price on my head at Grand Canary, and 
they haie nvy likeness too,” said Manuel, 
with an emphasis which sounded like a 
reproach to the Englishman, though 
Sanchez himself had no idea of anything 
of the kind. 

“If we're picked up by une of the 
African steamers, as you seem to expect,” 
replied Cameron, “there's no need for 
you to go anywhere near Grand Canary 
at all; you'll be carried right on to 
England, and nobody knows anything 
about you there.” 

“Then you won't give me up as an 
escaped criminal ?”’ asked the convict. 

“T give youup?” echoed the English- 
inan, with a scornful emphasis which 
sufficiently answered the question. 


“Forgive me, sefor,” answered the 
outlaw humbly; “it is not that I suspect 
pes of treachery, but I have always 

eard that you English are very severe 
upon robbers and murderers—and I have 
been both, as you know. Now, although 
perhaps I got no more than I deserved in 
being sent to the galleys, I had rather 
you killed me yourself, here where I 
stand, than sent me back there; and 
if you had ever had a taste of them, I'm 
sure you'd say so too.” 

“T have seen something of what they're 
like,” said Cameron quietly, “and I can 
quite believe it. Now, let me tell you a 
story. About one hundred years ago, a 
great German prince came to visit the 
King of France, and they showed him, of 
course, whatever there was to see; and 
among other things, they took him to 
look at & number of galley-slaves in a 
French seaport called Toulon, which I 
dare say you've heard of.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Manuel; “my 
uncle Felipe (Philip) the smuggler used 
to go there sometimes.” 

“ Well,” resumed Cameron, “he bei: 
such a great man, the king thought it 
would be only polite to pay him a compli- 
ment by giving him leave to set free one 
galley-slave, whomsoever he pleased. So 
the prince, like a sensible fellow, deter- 
mined to go in among the gang himeelf, 
and see with his own eyes which man 
seemed to be the decentest of the lot, and 
the fittest to be let loose again. 

“* How caine you kere ?’ asked he of 
the first man he met. 

“*T am as innocent asa child,’ growled 
the convict, ‘but the Prefect of Police 
had a spite against me, and got me arrested 
on a false charge.’ 

“«And you?’ 
another man. 

«It’s all a dreadful mistake,’ whined 
the fellow ; ‘the crime was committed by 
a neighbour of inine, and, just because I 
happened to be like him in the face, they 
seized upon me instead !* 

“And so it went on, all the way 
through. Everybody had been the victim 
of circumstances in some unfortunate 
way, but they were all innocent, every 
man of them; and, to take their own 
word for it, a more exemplary set of 
virtuous and much-injured men had 
never been gathered in one place since 
the world began!" 

Sanchez gave a knowing grin, as if fully 
appreciating the grim humour of this 
strange anecdote. 

“ At last,’ continued Cameron, “the 
prince came upon one man who was not 
quite so hangdog-looking as the rest, and 
asked him what had brought him there; 
and the fellow said, just as you said just 
now: % 

“*Thave got no more than I deserved; 
I’ve done wrong, and I am punished for 
it.” (Here the convict looked up with an 
air of sudden interest, as if he were 
beginning to guess the moral of the 
story.) 

“Then,” pursued Cameron, “ the prince 
was amazed—as well he might be—and 
called out wonderingly : 

“*What! do you say you have only 
got what you deserve ?’ 

“*T do indeed,’ answered the felon, 
with a deep sigh; ‘it was all my own 
fault. I began by being idle, and idleness 
made me a drunkard, and drink has made 


said the prince to 


me 8 criminal and a thief; and this is the 
end of it!’ 

“«Then, cried the prince, ‘ what 
business have you here, you rascal, among 
all these honest and innocent people, who 
have been so shamefully ill-treated ? 
Why, on your own showing, you’re enough 
to corrupt the whole lot of them; but I’°ll 
take care that you don’t have a chance 
of doing it, for I set you free this very 
moment!’ 

Sanchez laughed heartily at this un- 
expected wind-up; and Cameron, seeing 
that his tale had produced the desired 
effect of calming his companion’s excite- 
iment, went on more seriously : 

“T've just been trying to think, Sanchez, 
what can be done for you, andI think I 
see my way clear at last. Now, first and 
foremost, I want you to promise me that, 
if I let you go free, you will not turn robber 
again.” 

“Never, so help me God and all the 
holy saints!” answered the Spaniard, 
holding out his strong right hand, which 
Cameron grasped cordially; “I have had 
quite enough of that." 

“That's right!” cried the Englishman 
heartily. “As to your killing of the 
Governor, I’m very sorry for it ; for though 
the wrong that he had done you might 
have goaded any man into taking the law 
into his own hands, and though he un- 
doubtedly deserved the galleys quite as 
much as you did, still nothing on earth 
can make murder anything but a crime, 
and a very mean and cowardly crime to 
boot. However, now that it’s done, it 
won't bring him to life again to put you 
to death, or send you back to herd with a 
gang of rutfians who would make you ten 
times worse than you are; and I think I 
shall do better service, both to God and 
man, by keeping you alive to do some good 
hereafter. There was once an English- 
man * who used to say—and though he 
was a very bad fellow in some points, 
many a good man might do well to lay 
those words of his to heart—that ‘the 
very worst use to which you can put any 
mun is to hang him;’ and I quite agree 
with him there. Now, listen to me!” 

Manuel, who was evidently drinking 
in every word, looked vp at him expec- 
tantly. 

“There are other countries in the 
world beside Spain,” resumed the English- 
inan in a voice that stirred his hearer’s 
blood like a trumpet-blast—“ countries 
where a man like you, strong and brave, 
and willing to labour, would be worth his 
weight in gold, and where that fine boy of 
yours will have a new life before him, 
among people who know nothing of his 
father’s shame. By the bye, does he 
know it himself?” 

“No, indeed ! ” answered the outlaw, in 
a tone of deep feeling; “I could not have 
borne to see him shrink from me too!” 

“ Well, then,” cried Cameron, “ that’s 
another reason, and a strong one, for doing 
asI suggest. Now, whether we go back 
to Grand Canary, or on to England, we 
shall not have to wait long for a 
steamer to South America; and if you 
like, I'll take a passage for you and your 
son to Buenos Ayres, and give you some 
money to go on with when you land, and 
a letter to a friend of mine out there, 
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who will know nothing more of you than 
that you are an emigrant wanting employ- 
ment, and ready to take any work that 
may be offered you. What do you 
say?” 
hat Manuel said may be easily 
guessed ; and they were still discussing 
their project when the lessening heat and 
the slanting sunlight gave the signal for 
resuming work. 
The framework of the raft was soon 
coinpleted, and Cameron, as he tightened 


~ the last lashing, said cheerily : 


“ Now, let us see if we can haul out some 
of those casks from below, and put two or 
three of thein at each corner of the raft to 
keep it steady.” 

In this task they were aided by a fortu- 
nate accident. ‘Ihe fore-part of the ship 
had had a slight list to starboard when she 
struck, and had since careened more and 
more in the same direction, owing to the 
softness of the sand on that side, 
and the water that had filled her below 
had been gradually canted away from the 
port side till in most places it was barely 
knee-deep. Thus they were able to haul 
up without much trouble as many casks 
as they wanted ; and while thus employed, 
they lighted upon an unexpected prize, viz. 
a small barrel of salt beef, which had been 
protected by its position in a secure corner 
from the waves that had shatterdll or swept 
away most of its companions. 

“Viva!” cried the Spaniard gleefully ; 
“ we're insured against hunger now, at all 
events.” 

“IT wish we wore equally well insured 
against thirst!’ muttered Cameron 
gravely, with a meaning glance at the little 
breaker that contained their whole supply 
of water, from which they had already 
drawn a good deal. 

All this while there had been no sign of 
fresh danger from the shore, and althcugh, 
as night drew on, the two wary adven- 
turers kept glancing watchfully toward the 
sand-hills from behind which their late 
assailants had issued, not a single savage 
made his appearance. 

By nightfall the raft was so nearly 
finished that a very short spell of labour 
next morning would sutlice to complete it. 

“We had better take that boat's mast 
and sail with us,” suggested Manuel ; “ for 
even if the sail doesn’t help us along much, 
it will always be a shelter from the sun— 
and I'll be bound we shall need one 
before all's over!” 

“ Good idea!”’ said Cameron ; “and to- 
night, in case any of these rogues should 
be prowling about, we'll keep watch and 
watch as before.” 

Having secured their raft to the hull by 
a stout hawser, they were just scrambling 
aboard again, when a sudden gust of wind 
whisked away the Englishman's cap, which 
vanished in a moment into the deepening 
darkness. 

“Never mind that, sehor!” cried 
Sanchez ; “there's a straw hat down 
for’ard ‘tween decks, that must have be- 
longed to one of the crew—I’ll get it for 
you in a second!” 

It was none too clean, and had more 
than one hole through it: but Cameron, 
wisely judging that he would find no great 
choice of hats in that region, accepted it 
contentedly enough, little dreaming what 
distress the finding of the lust cap was 
hereafter to cause to his would-be rescuers. 

The second night passed without any 
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fresh alarm, and with the first gleam of 
daylight they weré again at work on the 
all but completed raft, to which they were 
just putting the final touches, when 
Cameron, glancing half-mechanically 
toward the shore, uttered an exclama- 
tion which made Sanchez face about 
in his turn, to behold a very startling 
sight. 

Advancing upon them at a quick pace 
(having evidently just caught sight of the 
wreck) was another band of savages, 
coming this time not over the crest-of the 
sand-ridge, but along the flat strip of sandy 
beach below it. The wild yell of savage 
triumph which they set up on heholding 
the helpless vessel—sounding unnaturally 
and horribly loud amid that tomb-like 
silence—shook even the seasoned nerves 
of the two castaways, who saw with secret 
dismay that their cruel foes were at 
least thirty strong, and, worse still, that 
every second man of them carried a long 

nt 

What was to be done? scape by 
flight was impossible, for the water had 
barely reached the rift, and fully two 
hours more must pass ere the tide could 
rise. high enough to float the cumbrous 
structure out to sea. There was a faint 
hope, indeed, that the advancing sea and 
the terror of the sharks might keep this 
second body of assailants from plunging 
across the narrow strait which still divided 
them from their prey; but if they should 
dare the attempt, it was hardly possible 
that the two forlorn men, who must 
necessarily expose themselves in defend-. 
ing the hulk, should long escape unhurt... 
from the constant discharges of fifteen 
imarkgmen at once. ‘I'wo hours amore and 
all would have been well; and now it. 
seemed that all was lost ! 

But Cameron and his companion were 
not the men to be taken quite aback by any 
peril, however sudden and terrible; and 
Sanchez, whose wild mountain life had 
made him quite at home in such adven-~ 
tures, said quickly : 

“Give me your revolver, and lie down 
on the raft behind these casks with your 
gun ready; and when you hear me 
shout, shout too as loud as you can, and 
give ’em a shot as well. I'll manage the 
rest.” 

Then, slinging over his shoulders the 
rifle that lay beside him, Manuel scrambled 
back on to the forecastle, where he pro- 
ceeded to set up, with wonderful quickness 
and dexterity, some of the caps and jackets 
cast away by the crew in their headlong 
flight, in such a way as to give to anyone 
at a distance the impression that several 
men were crouching behind the bulwarks. 
Then he began to shout with all his might 
in different voices, while the Englishman 
below, answering him with a lusty cheer, 
discharged his rifle toward the advancing 
savages—aiming above their heads, how- 
ever, for he had no wish to be forced inta 
fresh bloodshed when just about to quit 
this ill-omened coast for ever. 

Sanchez, less scrupulous, wounded one 
of the foremost assailants with his gur, and, 
then, darting from point to point with 
marvellous agility, let tly all the barrels of 
the revolver from difierent parts of the 
deck, accompanying the discharge with 
fresh shouts, which Cameron, guessing 
his intention, echoed with vhe full power 
of his lungs. 

(Te be continued.) 
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A” so it was Ki-Tsang who had just 

attacked the Grand Transasiatic on 
the plains of Gobi. The pirate of Yunnan 
had learnt that a van containing gold and 
precious stones of enormous value had 
formed part of this train! And was it to 
be astonished at, considering that the 
newspapers, even those of Paris, had 
published the fact many days ago? So 
Ki-Tsang had had time to prepare his 
attempt, and had lifted a portion of the 
rails, and would probably have succecded 


CHAPTER XXI. 


of the deserts of Mongolia, where there 
are no juries as yet, which is perhaps, on 
the whole, a good thing for the Mongols. 

“Well,” said I to the major, “I hope 
you have abandoned your suspicions with 
regard to my lord Faruskiar ? 

“To a certain extent, Monsieur Bom- 
barnac!"’ Only to a certain extent ? 
Evidently Major Noltitz is difficult to 
please. 

But let us hasten on and count our 
victims. On our side there are three dead, 


“At daybreak next morning we were at work." 


in carrying off the treasure if Faruskiar 
had not brought him to his feet. That is 
why our hero had been so tneasy all the 
morning ; if he had been looking out over 
the desert so persistently, it was because 
he had been warned of Ki-Tsang’s plans 
by the last Mongol who had joined the 
train at Tchertchen! Under any circum- 
stances we had now nothing to iear from 
Ki-Tsang. ‘The manager of the company 
had done justice on the bandit—speedy 
justice, admit. But we are in the midst 


including the Chinese officer, and more 
than twelve wounded, four of them 
seriously, the rest slightly, so that they 
can continue their journey to Pekin. 
Popof has escaped without a scratch, 
Caterna with a slight graze, which his wife 
insists on bathing herself. 

The major has the wounded brought 
into the cars, and does the best for them 
under the circumstances. Doctor 'io- 
King offers his services; but they seem 
to prefer the Russian army surgeon, and 


that I can understand. As to those who 
have fallen, it is best for us to take them 
on to the next station, and there render 
them the last services. 

The thieves had abandoned their dead. 
We covered them over with a little sand, 
and that is all we need say. 

The place where we had been stopped 
was half-way between Tcharkalyk and 
Tchertchen, the only two stations from 
which we could procure help. Unfortu- 
nately, they were no longer in telegraphic 
communication, Ki-Tsang having knocked 
down the posts at the same time that he 
lifted the rails. 

Hence a discussion as to what was the 
best thing to be done, which was not of 
long duration. 

As the engine had run off the rails, the 
very first thing to do was evidently to get 
it on to them again; then, s there was aa 
gap in the line, the simplest thing to do 
was to run back to Tchertchen and wait 
there until the company’s workmen had 
repaired the damage, which they could 
easily do in a couple of days. 

We set to work without losing a moment. 
The passengers were only too glad to help 
Popof and the officials, who had at their 
disposal a few tools, including jacks, 
levers, and hammers; and in three hours 
the engine and tender were again on the 
line. 

The most difficult business was over. 
With the engine behind we can proceed 
at slow speed to Tchertchen. But what 
lost time! What delays! And what 
recriminations from our German baron ! 

T have omitted to say that immediately 
after the dispersal of the bandits, we had 
in a_body thanked Faruskiar. The hero 
received our thanks with all the dignity 
of an Oriental. 

“I only did my duty as general 
manager of the company,” he replied, with 
a truly noble modesty. 

And then at his orders the Mongols had 
set to work, and I noticed that they dis- 
played indefatigable ardour, for which 
they earned our sincere felicitations. 

Meanwhile Faruskiar and Ghangir were 
often talking together in a whisper, and 
from these interviews arose a proposition 
which none of us expected. 

“Guard,” said Faruskiar, addressing 
Popof. “It is my opinion that we had 
much better run on to Tcharkalyk than 
go back; it would suit the passengers 
much better.” 

“Certainly, sir, it would be preferable,” 
said Popof; * but the line is broken between 
here and Tcharkalyk, and we cannot get 
through.” 

“Not at present; but we could get the 
cars through if we could temporarily repair 
the line.” 

That was a proposal worth consider- 
ation, and we assembled to consider it, 
Major Noltitz, Pan-Chao, Fulk Ephrinell, 
Caterna, the clergyman, Baron Weiss. 
schnitzerdirfer, and a dozen others—all 
who understood Russian. 


Faruakiar spoke as follows: 

“T have been looking at the portion of 
the line damaged by the Band of Ki-Tsang. 
Most of the sleepers are still in place. 
As to the rails, the scoundrels have 
simply thrown them on to the sand, and 
by replacing them end to end it would be 
easy to get the train over to the uninjured 
track. It would not take a day to do this, 
and five hours afterwards we should be at 
Tcharkalyk.” 

Excellent notion, at once approved of 
by Popof, the driver, the passengers, and 
particularly the baron. The plan was 

ossible ; and if there were a few rails use- 
less we could bring to the front those we 
had already ran over, and in this way get 
over the difficulty. 

Evidently this Faruskiar is a man—he 
is our true chief, he is the personage I was 
in want of; and I will sound his name 
over the entire universe in all the trumpets 
of my chronicle! 

And yet Major Noltitz is mistaken 
enough to see in him only a rival to this 
Ki-Tsang, whose crimes have just received 
their final punishment from his hand! 

We set to work to replace the sleepers 
that had been shifted aside from where 
they had left their mark, and we continued 
our task without intermission. 

Having no fear of being noticed amid 
the confusion which followed the attack, I 
went into the luggage-van to assure my- 
self that Kinko was safe and sound, to 
tell him what had passed, to caution him 
on no account to come out of his box. 
He promised me, and I was nt ease 
regarding him. 

It was nearly three o’clock when we 
began work. The rails had been shifted 
for about a hundred yards. As Faruskiar 
remarked, it was not necessary for us to 
fix them permanently. That would be 
the task of the workmen the company 
would send from Tcharkalyk when we 
reached that station, which is one of the 
most important on the line. 

As the rails were heavy, we divided 
ourselves into detachments. First-class 
and second-class, all worked together with 
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good will. The baron displayed unequalled 
ardour. Ephrinell,who thought no more of 
his marriage than if he had never thought 
about it at all, devoted strict attention 
to business. Pan-Chao was second to 
nobody, and even Doctor Tio-King strove 
to make himself useful—in the fashion 
of the celebrated Auguste, the fly on the 
chariot-wheel. 

“It is hot, 
Caterna. 

Alone sat Sir Francis Trevellyan, calm 
and impassive in his car, utterly regard- 
less of our efforts. 

At seven o’clock thirty yards of the 
line had been repaired. The night was 
closing in. It was decided to wait until 
the morning. In half a day we could 
finish the work, and in the afternoon we 
could be off again. 

We were in great want of food and 
sleep. After so rude a task, how rude 
the appetite! We met in the dining-car 
without distinction of classes. There was 
no scarcity of provisions, and a large 
breach was made in the reserves. Never 
mind! We can fill up again at Tchar- 
kalyk. 

Caterna is particularly cheery, talkative, 
facetious, communicative, overtlowing. 
And then he had an idea. And such an 
idea! Why not resume the marriage 
ceremony, interrupted by the attack on 
the train ? 

“ What marriage ? ” asked Ephrinell. 

“Yours, sir, yours,” replied Caterna. 
“Have you forgotten it? That is rather 
too good!” 

The fact is that Fulk Ephrinell on the 
one part, and Horatia Bluett on the other 
part, seemed to have forgotten that had 
it not been for the attack of Ki-Tsang 
and his band they would now have been 
united in the gentle bonds of matrimony. 

But we were all too tired. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Morse was unequal to the 
task; he would not have strength enough 
to bless the pair, and the pair would not 
have strength enough to support his 
blessing. The ceremony could be resumed 
on the day after to-morrow. Between 

(To be continued.) 


this Gobi sun!” said 
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Tcharkalyk and Lan Tcheou there was a 
run of nine hundred kilométres, and that 
was quite long enough for this Anglo- 
American couple to be linked together 
In. 

And so we all went to our couches or 
benches for a little refreshing sleep. But 
at the same time the requirements of 
prudence were not neglected. 

Although it appeared improbable, now 
that their chief had succumbed, tho 
bandits might still make a nocturnal 
attack. There were always those millions 
of the Son of Heaven to excite their 
covetousness, and if we are not on our 
guard —. 

But we feel safe. Faruskiar in person 
arranges for the surveillance of the train. 
Since the death of the officer he has taken 
command of the Chimese detachment. 
He and Ghangir are on guard over the 
Imperial treasure. 

At daybreak next morning we are at 
work. The weather is superb. The day 
will be warm. Out in the Asian desert 
on the 24th of May, the temperature is 
such that you can cook eggs if you only 
cover them with a little sand. 

Zeal was not wanting, and the passengers 
worked as hard as they had done tho 
night before. The line was gradually 
completed. One by one the sleepers were 
replaced, the rails were laid end to end, 
and about four o'clock in the afternoon 
the gap was bridged. 

At once the engine began to advance 
slowly, the cars following until they were 
over the temporary track and safe again. 
Now the road is clear to Tcharkalyk—what 
do I say ?—to Pekin. 

We resume our places. Popof gives 
the signal for departure as Caterna trolls 
out the chorus of victory of the admiral’s 
sailors in Haydee. 

Hearty cheers reply to him. At ten 
o'clock in the evening the train enters 
Tcharkalyk station. 

We are exactly thirty hours behind 
time. But are not thirty hours enough to 
make’ the baron lose the mail from Tient- 
Tsin to Yokohama ? 


A TRUE INCIDENT OF A NEGRO REBELLION. 


‘weN he had left the village some distance 
behind him, the corporal, whose pulses 

were throbbing wildly from excitement, 
thought of his prisoner. The negro, knowing 
the fate that awaited him if he did not exert 


himself, wasrunning as he never had run be-" 


fore; at the cost of his great strength, he was 
keeping up with the mare. It was certain, how- 
ever, he could not last much longer at the rate 
they were going: his heaving chest and 
laboured breath showed as much. Then, 
both to relieve Cudjoe in his evident distress 
and to ascertain if he were being pursued, 
Causton endeavoured to pullin his mare. To 
his consternation he found that, tug as he 
might at the reins, his efforts had not the 
slightest success inchecking her speed. Terri- 
fied at the reports of the rebel’s gun and of 
her master’s pistol, she had simply bolted. 


By Caartes Martin. 


PART IIT. 


That was the terrible truth. She had always 
borne the character of a hard-mouthed beast, 
and, now that she had taken the bit between 
her teeth, a giant’s strength was needed to 
regain command of her. Her owner’s face, 
so lately flushed with the heat of contlict, 
blanched as he realised the fearful danger 
besetting him. 

The path after leaving the village had 
narrowed, and rose gently for a quarter of a 
mile ; then came a level stretch, followed by 
a rapid descent. On the left, a yawning 
gorge, with sides that were jagged and almost 
bare of vegetation, was the chief source of 
danger ; and, on the other hand, the moun- 
tain that rose steep on the right gave no 
hope of safety. Then there were sharp 
corners in the path, at any of which’ the 
maddened mare might, in endeavouring to 


turn quickly, shoot over into the depths ; 
and, finally, pounding away behind him, was 
his unfortunate prisoner, whose fate seemed 
sealed, together with his own. 

The corporal pulled at the reins till his 
arms ached—with no result, except to prove 
that his strength was not equal to the mad- 
ness of the mare. To complete his distress, 
the negro slipped on a loose stone, and, with 
a groan of despair, the first sound he had 
uttered on this eventful journey, lurched 
over on his back. The corporal’s hand flew 
to the hilt of his sword, and, embarrassed as 
he was with his bolted mare, he pulled free 
with a supreme effort the weapon from its 
scabbard, and brought it down upon the 
tightened rope that was almost cutting into 
the flesh of his leg. A touch of the keen 
edge was sufficient; a strand having been 
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severed the rope snapped asunder, and he 
was rid of his horrid burden. He could not 
replace the sword in its sheath, so he let it 
fall to the ground and renewed his efforts to 
pull in the mare. The only hope that was 
left to him, and in truth it was but a slender 
one, was that she would nat stumble. If she 
did not, he might yet escape injury ; for, being 
an excellent rider, he could rely upon himself 
to stick to the saddle. 

Then the mare came to a corner, and the 
corporal held his breath as she dashed round 
it in the peculiar scrambling fashion of four- 
footed animals making a sharp turn. When- 
ever any animal, be it man or beast, is 
running swiftly and desires to change the 
direction of its course, there is a point in the 
operation —and that is the point at which 
fresh muscle» come into play—when move- 
iment seems to cease, if only for a second. 
Thus, when the corporal’s mare cramped 
her bo:ly to make the turn, her owner hung 
for a bricf moment over the precipice; and 
very terrible did the steep, rugged sides 
appear to him. That one glance into the 
face of death rather unnerved him, and for 
the future he resolved to keep his eyes before 

im. 

After the marc had safely passed this critical 
point, the path stretched level along a moun- 
tain, and Causton—by the aid of the brilliant 
moonlight--could trace its course for a hun- 
dred yards. Then it suddenly ended, and he 
thought, with a chill at his heart, that here 
was a second corner, anl he must face once 
more the sickening sensation that had well- 
nigh overwhelmed him: at the first. But as 
the mare swept him along and he drew near 
to the spot where the path seemed to vanish, 
he saw that this was no turn of the road, 
but something that, in his present situation, 
was quite as bad—something that would 
decide in a few s-conds his fate, one way 
or the other. 

Jt frequently happens in these hills that 
the svil, soaked by the incessant rains of 
antumn, yields in certain places, and shoots 
in an avalanche down to the valleys. It was 
« landslip of this nature that now barred the 
corporal’s way. And there was nothing to do 
to escape disaster. If he slipped from the 
saddle, there was the certainty of falling down 
the precipice on his left or of being crushed 
between the mountain and the mare ; certain 
death stared him in the eyes, and he blamed 
himself for the hundredth time during the 
Inst few minutes as a fool for crossing the 
mountains, when he might have had a safe 
journey through the valleys. 

But there was little time for self-reproaches 
of this kind; his mare was almost upon the 
solid bank of earth and rubble. He kicked 
his feet from the stirrups and set his teeth 
as the infuriated animal plunged against it. 
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Immediately, he found himself shot from 
the saddle and hurled through the air ; there 
was a shock, and, half-conscious as he was, 
he knew he was rolling over and over down 
a steep and rough slope of earth. Then 
followed oblivion. 

When the corporal recovered his senses, 
the moon had dipped behind the hills, but 
the valley in which he lay was growing grey 
at the approach of dawn. For some moments 
after consciousness had returned he remained 
motionless, experiencing a curious disinclina- 
tion to move from his present position. He 
caught himself vaguely wondering if any of 
his bones were broken, and he hesitated to 
stir, lest he might find himeelf seriously 
injured. How long he might have remained 
thus it is hard to say ; he suddenly recollected, 
however, that he lay in the midst of the 
rebel country, and now that day was breaking 
he might be discovered at any moment. 
Then there was his prisoner to be seen to. 
On bestirring himself, he ascertained that, 
after the disaster to his mare, he had fallen 
on the slope of the landslip, down which he 
had rolled until providentially checked by the 
branches of a small tree that protruded from 
the mass of loose earth. He rejoiced to find 
that, though battered and bruised in a sorry 
manner, his injuries were confined to the 
muscles : none of his bones were fractured. 

He put to his lips the brandy the major had 
given him, recalling to mind as he did so 
his friend's words when he had ordered his 
servant to fill the flask. Then he faced the 
arduous ascent to the path above. The 
climb would have been tedious and weari- 
some to one in possession of his full energies, 
since there was no way of achieving «t except 
upon hands and knees. But to Causton it 
was intolerable after his ugly tumble, and 
once or twice he even uttered an involuntary 
groan when the strain upon his bruised and 
battered body became too painful to endure 
in silence. It was with a thankful heart 
that he reached the level of the path and 
slid off the landslip. There he found his 
mare, lying where she had fallen, with her 
head doubled under her chest. He placed 
his hand upon the saddle, and bent over her 
motionless body in a quick examination that 
sufliced to show him her neck was broken. 

It was with a suspicious tightening of the 
throat that Causton turned away from the 
mare's body ; his sorrow at her loss was not 
rendered any the less keen by the reflection 
that it might have been avoided by the 
exercise of a little prudence on his part. He 
had now to find Cudjoe, so as to satisfy 
himeelf that the negro had really beer. killed. 
On this point he had little doubt, as there is 
n limit to the thickness of even a negro's 
skull, and, after the rough usage his prisoner 
had been subjected to, he expected to find, 
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if not a corpse, at least a human being so 
terribly injured as to be on the point of 
death. He trudged wearily beck until he 
came upon his sword lying in the path, and 
this he recovered and placed in its seabbard, 
A few yards farther on was the spot at which 
he had cut Cudjoe loose, and thither he 
now proceeded. Imagine his surprise when 
he saw the negro, not lying in the middle of 
the path, where by all rules of logic he 
ought to have been, but sitting with his 
back against the steep mountain. He had 
at length contrived to free his hands, and 
was using them to rub his woolly head, as if 
to recall his wandering wits. At the sight 
of him the corporal was startled into forget- 
fulness of his own aches and pains. ‘By 
all that’s wonderful!” he cried. ‘ You alive, 
Cudjoe! Well, you must have the thickest 
head and skin in the whole island! Come! 
Stand up, if you can, and let me find out 
your injuries.” 

Slowly the man rose to his feet, and the 
corporal saw by the growing light of the 
dawn that his legs and the lower part of his 
body were cruelly cut up, and this was, too, 
the more evident because his clothes had 
been forcibly stripped off him, or torn to rags 
by the rough surface of the path. That his 
life was preserved at all was due, no doubt, 
to the fact that he held the cord round his 
neck firmly between his teeth. Thus, when 
he had fallen, his head and shoulders were 
lifted from the ground, and were uninjured 
during his short but rude journey over the 
earth. Seeing the plight he was in, the 
corporal handed over to him his own great- 
coat in which to wrap his shivering body, 
and then dosed him with the remainder of 
the major’s brandy. After drinking this, 
Cudjoe was able to resume the journey, albeit 
at a slow pace. 

Into the details of their weary tramp down 
to the Bay it is unnecessary to enter, since they 
arrived at their destination without further 
adventure, although in great distress from 
the pain of their bruises and wounds. In a 
curious way, however, the accident in the 
hills, though it had been near to causing 
his death, was the indirect means of saving 
Cudjoe’s life. On arriving at the Bay, he 
was sent into hospital to be cured prior to 
taking his trial on the charge of treason and 
rebellion; but when the doctors had done 
with him the troubles were settled, and he 
was discharged a free man. 

The corporal has been dead for many 
years, and, for aught 1 know to the contrary, 
Cudjoe too. But of this one may well be 
certain—that to the last day of their respec- 
tive lives they never forgot their memorable 
adventure in the Jamaica hills in the 
rebellion year of ’65. 

[tHE END.] 
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¥ all the foreizn stations of the Royal 
Navy the Australian is the most popular, 
so I was looked upon as a lucky dog when, as 
a young man, a bit of Admiralty parchment 
packed me off to the other side of the world, 
especially asx the ship to which I was ap- 
pointed flew a commodore’s broad pennant, 
and would be sure to get the pick of the 
station, and the best of everything going on 
theve. 


A»! so it proved; for no sooner did the 


yessel put in an appearance in Australian 
waters than we were fét-d and flattered to 
the full; invitations to this, that, and the other 
poured in so frecly, that the good-looking 
fellows on board were kept on the trot, and 
very soon wore the shine off their dress 
suits. 

But I was no “ show” man, and for once 
in a way was rather pleased than otherwise, 
as it left me -ree to enjoy evenings on board. 
Pleasant evenings they were ; being the flag- 


ship there was a full string and brass band, 
and if the commodore was entertaining, or it 
happened to be a mess-night in the ward- 
room, the music would presently strike up 
“The Roast Beef of Old England” as the 
quality took their chairs and sat down to the 
feast. At the same time smoking places 
were improvised between main-deck guns for 
lovers of the weed. Sometimes the gan-room 
or engineer's mess would give a modest 
spread of their own, inviting junior officers 


aboard the flag from whatever vessels might 
be in harbour. 

One such evening I well remember. At the 
time it was the fashion to wear a bundle of 
charms on the watch-chain, and a certain 
officer of a mechanical turn came out loud 
with a screw-propeller, framework and all, 
which he dangled ostentatiously on his albert. 
This display of shop was voted bad form by 
those of his own branch on the flagship, who 
were frequently mortified at overhearing 
remarks about his want of taste. The 
offender seemed impervious to a gentle hint, 
8o @ trap was laid for him, and, on the even- 
ing in question, he and his screw-propeller 
arrived alongside the flag in response to a 
polite invitation to dinner. He was cour- 
teously received at the gangway and conducted 
below, where his entertainers formally stood 
round the mess-table to greet him. Then he 
opened his eyes wide and stared; for the 
president had adorned his watch-guard with 
the gravy-spoon, next him a member sported 
a corkscrew, a third the soup-ladle, another 
the sugar-tongs, and so on; while, to crown 
all, the funny man of the mess had hooked on 
the big cruet-stand! 

Thus decorated, they gravely sat down to 
feed; the funny man ceremoniously handed 
out whatever condiment diners called for, and 
dinner went on. There was some half-sup- 
pressed tittering outside now and then, but 
round the table no one alluded to his decora- 
tions, and the guest wisely asked no questions; 
but he “ tumbled "— yes, he did. He saw the 
drift of the whole business, and—well, there, 
the screw-propeller disappeared for ever. 

On a subsequent festive occasion, the 
cloth being removed, after a brief adjourn- 
ment it was suggested that each of the 
company should contribute his share to the 
evening’s entertainment — should sing a 
song, spin a yarn, or do something of the 
kind; and if not, “stand Sam” for the 
extras. This was carried, so the junior 
member was first called on. He led off with 
a humorous recitation, which was _consi- 
dered to be not quite up to the mark; but 
some one chimed in, “ We mustn't be too hard 
on the youngster.’’ so he was allowed to pass 
muster. Number two got hold of a packing- 
case and, throwing a towel across the front, 
assumed the réle of a travelling peep-show 
man, amid great applause, and so he played 
his part. Things continued to go merrily 
until it came to a member’. turn who could 
sing a good song and knew it, on the strength 
of which he occasionally gave himself airs 
and became disagreeable. This evening the 
singer affected the grand style and put on a 
lot of side as he began “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” with variations of his own. He had 
a trick of shutting his eyes while he warbled, 
and as he proceeded a facetious messmate— 
it was he of the cruet-stand—hit on the idea 
of passing the hat round, and the company, 
falling in with the notion, contributed freely. 
The chink of the dropping coins, however, 
aroused our singer, who opened his eyes and 
became aware of what was going on. Had it 
come to this! He, of all men, to be held up 
to ridicule! Flesh and blood couldn’t stand 
it. Starting up, convulsed with wrath, he 
went for the wag, who, seeing things were 
getting a bit hot, dropped his collection and 
shot out into the gloom of the steerage for 
safety, the vocalist after him. 

But soon there was a deal more fat in the 
fire, for the caterer, fearing trouble, slyly 
stretched out his leg and tripped up the pur- 
suer, who came down acropper, all of a heap, 
and rolled away under the table amid the 
uproarious laughter of the mess. Meantime 
the cause of all the mischief lay in wait 
behind the mainmast, keeping up signals 
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through the open door with a messmate 
inside, until such time as the singer consented 
to be mollified, when the saucy imp rejoined 
his fellows in a casual sort of way, as though 
nothing particular had occurred. Possibly 
there would have been another outbroak, but 
by this time it was getting late, and presently 
the master-at-arms appeared, announcing, 
“ Four bells, gentlemen, please; out lights.” 

So much by way of evenings on board ; 
when at the Sydney anchorage, they were 
frequently alternated with strolls ashore 
around Circular Quay, berthed with rows of 
merchantmen, often two and three deep. 
Famous vessels some of them were. The 
fact is, we had only just begun to wake 
up in this matter. Twenty years before we 
had pounded the heathen Chinee’s city walls 
about his ears to persuade the Celestial, with 
his pigtail and petticoats, to give English 
housewives a cheap cup of tea, which, like 
the stupids we were, we continued to send 
home in lumbering, bruisewater East India- 
men. But when we had pulled the chestnut 
out of the fire, our cute American cousins 
cut in with a fleet of splendid clippers, that 
would just “walk;” ships swift as race- 
horses, that flew away on wings of the wind 
with tea cargoes to every part of the globe. 
So for years they had it all their own way 
and could crow Yankee Doodle, until at last 
our shipbuilders were put on their mettle and 
brought out clippers to match. At Sydney I 
saw one of these—I fancy she must have 
been one of Green's ships, for she was painted 
that colour—the renowned Challenger, whose, 
keel was laid down for no other reason in the 
world than that she should beat the Yankee 
clipper Challenge, and she did the trick too. 
After that Uncle Sam, who had had a good 
innings and shown us a wrinkle or two in 
shipbuilding, thought it best to give in and 
go to work on some other “ notion.” 

Sometimes while thus strolling I would 
drop aboard to look round, and then there 
would be some bouncing stories, regular eye- 
openers, told to a verdant young man, about 
the way merchant skippers cracked on when 
racing home against each other—of pad- 
locking ropes, running risks of the hurricane 
taking the sticks out, the captain threatening 
to shoot anybody who from fear of capsizing 
should attempt to ease off the sails. I dare 
say the talk was tall becanse I was in a 
queen’s ship, and they felt bound to stick up 
for their firm; but I learned afterwards that 
such vessels really did carry on in a wonder- 
ful way. Nothing finer ever floated than 
these ships, but their death-knell was sounded 
by the hammers that riveted up the first iron 
steamer’s plates. 

These were stirring times in colonial 
history ; everything was unsettled in the rush 
for gold. There was plenty of adventure too, 
and fortunes were made as rapidly as mush- 
rooms grow. Hence many sailors were 
tempted to desert, and made their way dis- 
guised to the diggings. A good few runaways 
got clear off for good and all, but sooner or 
later the majority were detected by tell-tale 
tattoo marks and other seafaring ch aracter 
istics. I remember one poor fellow, travel- 
soiled and dejected, being brought on board 
in digger costume, and placed between main- 
deck guns to await court martial. Just at the 
time the only coloured man in the ship, one 
Tom Dollar, came under punishment, and 
was put to keep the deserter company. No 
special guard was put over them, but they 
were visited at intervals by the ship’s police. 
Brooding over the situation, Dollar hatched a 
plan of escape, and when darkness came on 
he loosed a gun-tackle fall against which he 
was leaning, and silently lowered himself 
through a porthole, followed by the other 
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prisoner. Darkey could swim like a fish and 
got quickly ashore; his companion must 
have gone to the bottom almost at once, for 
a week later his body bobbed up alongside 
when they fired the morning gun. I was 
much affected at the digger’s end; in loyalty 
to the darkey he went down without a cry. 
Dollar, meanwhile, laying hands on the first 
boat that turned up, was soon out of the 
harbour and speeding away along the coast, 
but was picked up by a passing steamer, and 
returned to custody. He subsequently turned 
over a new leaf, and years after did good 
service in leading the scouts at the attack on 
Coomassie. 

A dozen years afterwards it was my hap to 
revisit Australian waters, this time in a flying 
squadron scouring round the world; it was 
all work and no play, nearly always at sea on 
salt provisions—beef and pork, then pork and 
beef for a change, and plenty of drill into the 
bargain. As a consequence there was a good 
deal of discontent on the lower decks. In the 
frigate where yours truly was doing his little 
bit for Her Majesty, a restless lot of dare-alls 
—there were a baker’s dozen of them—con- 
spired to make a dash for liberty. Their 
method was simplicity itself. To hoodwink 
the forecastle sentry, somebody in the swim, 
one evening, just after hammocks were piped 
down, raised the cry, “‘ Away second cutters,”” 
and forthwith my gentlemen, who were lying 
in wait all on the pounce, went over the net- 
tings one by one in the ordinary way, just as 
though they were the regular cutter’s crew, 
and manned the boat hanging at the swinging 
boom. The ruse was so completely successful 
that they might have got away undiscovered : 
but as soon as they had worked up a smart 
stroke and the boat began to travel, they 
raised a cheer of bravado, and wished the 
ship ironical ‘ good-byes.”” Then there was 
a sheaveho on board, I can tell you, and a 
hurried call for arms; the marine officer, as 
being the best shot, was directed to pepper 
away with a Snider rifle, and the outwitted 
sentry emptied his pouch of ball cartridge ; 
somebody was hit, but the waning light 
favoured the fugitives, who soon landed and 
made off up country. The rogues had timed 
their departure well, for the squadron had 
shortened in cables ready to be off at daylight, 
so I never heard whether any of them were 
picked up again. 

Well, here I am, after many ups and downs 
on the other side of the world and in various 
odd corners of it, brought up to final moorings 
on the lazy list. Of all those represented as 
starting out with me at the beginning of this 
article the majority are no more. The commo- 
dore is gone, as might have been expected. 
The Maori war that soon came along made 
an end of some in the ward-room, and sent 
more home invalided, a few of whom held 
out for years, but could never get rid of their 
bullets, which they carried to the grave. Of 
several promising gun-room youngsters—mere 
lads, like my readers—who landed with their 
men to share the dangers of the battlefield, 
one was shot clean through the head when 
Rangiriri stockade was stormed, and this 
account is written on a blotting-book pur- 
chased when the brave middy's belongings 
were sold on the capstan at a main-deck 
auction. Yes, a good many lost the number 
of their mess in that campaign, but it brought 
quick promotion to others—the junior lieu- 
tenant at this moment flies an admiral’s flag 
(white at the mizzen) om a foreign station. 
Such is the fortune of war. 

I don’t suppose I shall ever see the anti- 
podes again, but I while away many an hour 
that would be otherwise solitary in reflecting 
on the times that went over me in Australian 
waters. 
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THE LATE MR. TALBOT BAINES REED. 


PART I.—INTRODUCTORY ; EARLY AND BUSINESS 
LIFE, AND DEATH. 


O™, readers throughout the world will, we are 

sure, join with us in lamenting the death 
of Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, which occurred 
on November 28th last at his residence in 
Hampstead Lane, Highgate, in the forty- 
second year of his age. We can even yet 
scarcely realise the fact. From the very 


first number of the “ Boy’s Own Paper’ Mr. 
Reed haa been so closely and continuously 
identified with it that his removal creates a 
void it will be impossible to fill; and our 
hearts would be sore indeed were it not for 
the bright memory he has left us of a brave 
and helpful life, all too short for us who 
knew him, but not for the call to yet higher 
service which found him “ ready, aye ready.” 


Talbot Baines Reed, who was born at 
Hackney on April 3, 1852, was the third 
son of the late Sir Charles Reed, for many 
years Chairman of the London School 
Board, and M.P. successively for Hackney and 
St. Ives (Cornwall), and his wife, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Edward Baines, 
sometime member for Leeds. His grand- 
father was the well-known philanthropist, 
Dr. Andrew Reed, a founder of the London, 
Reedham, and Infant Orphan Asylums, the 
Earlswood Asylum for Idiots, and the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables. 

Young Talbot was, as a small boy, under 
the care of Mr. Anderton at the Priory 
School, Upper Clapton, but at the age of 
thirteen entered the City of London School, 
now 80 conspicuous a feature of the Victoria 
Embankment. Dr. Abbott was then the 
distinguished head, and not a few of his 
pupils have since made for themselves a 
mark in life. Contemporary with Talbot 
were the now sole surviving brother, Mr. 
Eliot Reed (a member of the Committee of 
the great Society that brought out the 
“B.O.P.”), Mr. Vardy (who has very kindly 
supplied us with many interesting facts of 
their schooldays, which we shall presently 
give), and Mr. Asquith, M.P., the present 
Home Seeretary. 

Mr. Talbot Reed commenced his business 
career by entering the well-known type foun- 
dry in Fann Street, of which his father was 
at that time the senior partner. Talbot in 
due course became an important factor in 
the firm. ‘xt the time of his death was 
the “ctor. Let us just mention 
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in passing, to make this sketch the more com- 
plete, that the deceased was a thorough 
master of the type-founding craft, and took 
a deep interest in it, particularly from the 
literary and artistic points af view. Thus 
he wrote side by side with his later splendid 
boys’ stories, “ A History of the Old Eng- 
lish Letter Foundries, with Notes Bibliogra- 
phical and Historical on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of English Typography,” already 
the standard book on the subject; and he 
afterwards completed ‘The Pentateuch of 
Printing,” a work which the expert, Mr. 
William Blades, left unfinished at his 
death. 

Mr. Reed married a daughter of the late 
Mr. 8. M. Greer, County Court Judge for 
Cavan and Leitrim, and formerly M.P. for the 
county of Londonderry, and she with three 
children survives him. He had had several 
illnesses during the year, from which he had 
rallied with remarkable elasticity, but each 
time with diminished strength. It was 
hoped that a winter spent quietly on the 
north Irish coast, to which he was much 
attached, would restore his health, and for 
some weeks after he crossed the Channel, in 
September, he seemed to make good progress. 
About a month before hie death, however, his 
strength began again to fall away, and it soon 
became evident that he was sorely stricken. 
Not quite a fortnight before the end came he 
was removed to Highgate ; but, though glad 
to be at home again, he could not battle suc- 
cessfully with the grave internal malady 
from which he suffered. He bore the pains 
and fatigue of his repeated illnesses with 
singular courage and cheerfulness, and passed 
peacefully away. 

His body was laid to rest the first Satur- 
day in December in Abney Park Cemetery, 
in close proximity to the graves of hi: grand- 
father (Dr. Reed), and of his father (Sir 
Charles Reed, whose portrait we give), after 
a funeral service conducted in the adjoining 
Congregational church by Professor Armi- 
tage. To this grave doubtless many a lad 
in years to come will pay a visit as to a 
sacred shrine. 


PART II.—SCHOOL-PAYS AND PERSONAL 
TESTIMONY. 


But now for the story of Mr. Reed's life 
from the point of view that will possess the 
more peculiar attractions for our readers. 
And first we will let an old schoolfellow 
speak. “I recall,” writes Mr. Vardy to us, 
“Talbot Reed as I first saw him in the 
autumn of 1865. I well remember our first 
meeting, which was at Hackney Station in 
the old days—before the North-London 
Railway was opened through Dalston to 
Broad Street. In those times we travelled 
by way of Victoria Park to Fenchurch Street. 
There was an old servant of the railway com- 
pany named Haines, upon whom we school- 
boys were very fond of playing tricks. He 
remained with the company until a quite 
recent date, and I believe tiat Reed and he 
still kept up the old acquaintance; at least 
I remember Reed greeting him one morning, 
and reminding me what a life we used to lead 
him in the old days when we were school- 
boys. Reed was some two classes ahead of 
me at school, and, although but little older 
than myself, a member of the fourth form. 
I therefore looked up to him as quite a supe- 
rior being; indeed he was high in the school 
for his age. He was a handsome boy, strong 
and well-proportioned, with a frank, open 
face, black hair, and lively dark eyes, fresh 


complexion, full of life and vigour, and with 
a clear, ringing voice. I can recall to-day 
the hearty grasp of the hand and the kindly 
greeting. Reed and I soon became fast 
friends—a friendship that to me has been 
proved by many experiences, grave and gay. 
I was never, to my sorrow, a clase-mate of 
his, and yet I remember an incident or two 
which marked the character of the boy. He 
was audacious with that charming audacity 
that suits some boys. On one occasion he 
had very calmly absented himself from the 
classroom during a temporary engagement 
by the French master, who, having returned 
before he was expected, and while Reed was 
away, demanded by what leave he had left 
the classroom. Reed replied with (as he prob- 
ably would have expressed it) ‘ awful cheek,’ 
“If you please, sir, I took French leave!’ 

“Although, as I have said, never a class- 
mate with him, yet I may venture to mention 
that shortly after leaving school, when about 
to go in for an examination for which I had 
to re-read Virgil’s ‘ Eneid,’ Reed volunteered 
to read it with me, and I shall never forget 
his vigorous translations, endued with a 
sense of reality which made the dry bones 
live, and enabled me to understand that we 
were reading of men of like passions with 
ourselves, The translations were, it is true, 
replete with that sort of schoolboy slang 
which best conveyed to me the reality of the 
whole thing, and converted what had been to 
me a dreary impossible history into a living 
and even exciting romance. 

“ When Reed was in the sixth (the highest) 
form, and I in the fifth (the next below), we 
met at a discussion class which the fifth had 
the privilege of attending, and over which 
Dr. Abbott himself presided, after school 
hours. Reed used to speak clearly, to the 
point, and with that healthy freedom from 
nervousness which often distinguishes the 
boy who is the happy possessor of ‘mens 
sana in corpore sano.’ 

“Reed and I were essentially ‘ playmates.’ 
Some boys who lived in the neighbourhood of 
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Hackney, which at that time was almost a 
country suburb, formed a small cricket club, 
and Reed was one of the founders. Be it 
here said that in all things his temper and 
performance were always equable and re- 
liable ; he had the readiness and evenness in 
action which constitute a good ‘all-round 
man,’ and which gained for him a respect 
wich few boys of our set could attain to. 
These qualities in him secured him against 
the petty attacks which so often lead to 


quarrels and fights amongst schoolboys. 
Then in football he was A 1. Here his 
strength of muscle, length of limb, boldness 
of attack, absolute fearlessness and perfection 
of nerve, always made him conspicuous, 
He played half-back outside the scrimmages ; 
with a keen eye he would watch the ball, and 
directly it emerged behind the scrimmage he 
had it and was away. [Ill-fated was the man 
who tried to stop him when once he had got 
into his stride; such an opponent generally 
measured his full length upon the ground, 
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and sometimes the fall was none of the 
gentlest. There was always a feeling of 
relief, too, when the opposing half-back or 
quarter-back came his way; seldom did the 
venturesome runner succeed in the embrace 
of those long arms, and once they were round 
him escape was impossible. A ‘maul in 
goal’ was his chief delight. He could suc- 
cessfully cope with any man, and not infre- 
quently did so with more than one in these 
contests. His muscles were iron and per- 
fectly under control; he was as slippery as 
an eel, and ready to take advantage of the 
first opportunity that offered to secure the 
touch in goal. He was also very long-sighted. 
Once a football team were in search of a 
little inn somewhere down Sydenham way, 
where they were to dress for the match. We 
could not find it, when suddenly Reed said: 
‘There it is,’ and read off the name on the 
signboard, so long a distance off that not 
another of the sixteen could decipher it. 
Doubts were expressed as to his being really 
able to read it, only to be removed as one 
by one we discerned it for ourselves. 

“Tt is unnecessary to say that a boy like 
Reed was the most popular of his day 
whether with masters or boys. There are 
some schoolboys who are never known 
amongst their fellows by their surname, but 
always by some endearing nickname. Reed's 
initials being ‘T.B.’ a schoolfellow called 
him T.B., which soon became euphonised 
into ‘Tibi, pronounced ‘ Tibbie,’ and even 
abbreviated into ‘Tib.’ ‘ Tibby Reed’ he 
was to all of us then, and to many of us he is 
still known us ‘ Tibbie.’ 

“I wish that time and space could be 
afforded for reciting all the old memories 
that rash back upon my mind; our boating, 
our swimming, our emulation in diving, 
wrestling, boxing, and all those exercises of 
the body which tend to develop the temper, 
the nerves, and the muscles. In all of these 
exercises Reed excelled. At one time too he 
was a member of the London Ritle Brigade, 
anda very fair shot. Twice with a companion 
he walked through the night from London to 
Cambridge, about fifty-three miles, which is a 
fair performance for any young man—once, in 
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May 1872, when it rained hard all night ; the 
second time in June 1873. Reed with his 
companion left the new ‘Earlsmead’ at 
Page Green, Tottenham (whither the family 
had removed from Homerton), at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and walked into Cambridge 
punctually to the minute to breakfast with 
hiscousin at St. John’s College ateight o’clock 
the next morning, having thus walked some 
fifty miles, with one break of about an hour at 
Ware for supper, in sixteen hours. The day 
was then spent in seeing a cricket-match and 
visiting friends; and later on, till midnight, 
Reed sat in his cousin’s rooms discussing all 
sorts of questions—religious, political, and 
ethical. Reed was very active at the time 
his father was a candidate for the member- 
ship of the borough of Hackney, which Sir 
Charles Reed represented for some time, and 
also standing for St. Ives, which Sir Charles 
represented in Parliament in later years, but 
his experiences of the insincerity of the canvass 
and the lukewarmness of many so-called 
supporters gave him a distaste for public life. 

“In connection with Sir Charles Reed’s 
representation of the borough of Hackney, one 
incident—a political meeting in Shoreditch 
Town Hall—is vivid in my mind. The meet- 
ing was fairly advanced when Talbot Keed, 
who was sitting with me at the back of 
the platform, pointed out a knot of men who 
entered the hall, and with evident purpose 
began slowly to force their way through the 
meeting, converging in all directions towards 
the platform. It Was at a time when a revo- 
lutionary party calling themselves ‘ Inter- 
nationalists ’ were particularly active in 
breaking up political meetings, and they were 
a rough lot to deal with. Reed whispered to 
me, ‘ They mean to storm the platform ; let’s 
go forward.’ There were brothers of Reed's 
and other companions of ours with us, and by 
the time the men made their attempt to 
storm the platform we had formed a line 
along the front of it ready to repel the attack 
and eager for the fray. 

“Talbot wasin the middle, andthe firstman 
who attempted to gain a footing was thrown 
back upon the crowd. The members, Sir 
Charles Reed and Mr. John Holms, then 
retired, and we were left masters of the field. 
I remember Talbot, with boyish spirits,’ 
throwing himself into the chair. Eventually 
the gas was turned out and the meeting 
brokenup. The Reeds and some others of us 
formed a guard round Sir Charles, and fought 
our way through the crowd to the station. 

“All Reed’s family were musical, and 
Talbot was a good pianist. He had a true 
ear and a sure firm touch which enabled 
him to bring out the grand harmonies of 
sacred music, particularly the sweet melodies 
of Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. In 1872 
Talbot accompanied his eldest brother Charles 
Edward (afterwards Secretary of the Bible 
Society, and as fine a fellow as Talbot him- 
self) to Switzerland, where Talbot was much 
impressed with the scenery, the Matterhorn 
especially making a great impression on 
him. Little did he think that in after years 
he would be summoned to Switzerland to bury 
that same brother after his fall on to the 
glacier. They made several excursions 
together, including an ascent of the Breithorn. 
For some years Reed and I used to row 
together on ihe Lea from Lea Bridge to 
‘Horse Shoe Point,’ bathe there, row back 
and then run home to breakfast. In 1873 
Reed was in North Wales at Llanfairfechan, 
and he writes: ‘Charles Edward and I went 
to the top of the same mountain (Pen- 
maenmawr) before breakfast.’ Again: ‘ Yester- 
day we did a glorious day's work. We 
started a little before ten, and went right 
away over the mountains for a hard walk, 
gradually getting up higher and at last 
stiffly ascending to the summit of Carnedd 
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Llewellyn, the second highest mountain in 
England and Wales.’ 

“Reed was a true follower of Christ, but 
without any cant or feeble sentimentality 
in his religion; he had a dread of anything 
sensational in religious services or exercises, 
and was particularly careful that his feelings 
should not run away with his reason. For 
this cause, the simple, cheerful Puritanism 
in which he had been brought up was emi- 
nently suited to his simple manly character 
and disposition, but he could always recog- 
nise and sympathise with what was best in all 
forms of religion. It may truly be said that he 
had no enemies—not even himself—except 
in so far as in working for others he did 
not spare his strength. To those who knew 
him he was true as steel—always ready to 
share a danger, a pleasure, or a sorrow with 
a friend ; full of the best sort of courage, the 
truest source of happiness, and the widest 
sympathies. To the writer, Reed’s death is 
an irreparable loss, and we may well say of 
him as the late Poet Laureate wrote of an- 
other, he was ‘worthy to be loved, truest 
friend and noblest foe.’” 

Here, too, is the testimony of another old 
schoolfellow of Reed’s. ‘His greatest joy 
came from no merely personal triumph, but 
was due to some success in which not only he 
himself but others also were concerned ; and 
although he might in reality have done more 
than anyone else to win it (if it was a foot- 
ball-match he probably did), he would have 
thought far more of the general result than 
of any personal success. No one could have 
been more unselfish in this matter of 
appreciating what was done by others.” 

We may add to these most interesting 
narratives by school chums, that young Reed, 
when hardly seventeen, was awarded the 
medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
pluckily saving his cousin, Talbot Baines, a 
lad of about his own age, who had become 
exhausted and was sinking while bathing at 
Castlerock on the coast of Londonderry. 
Young Reed was by no means a strong 
swimmer at that time, but suddenly seeing 
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the danger while dressing on the rocks, he 
dived into the deep water without a moment’s 
thought for himself, but when both rescuer 
and rescued were nearly done for, help 
arrived and they were brought safely in. 

lt is an interesting fact, too, that before 
Mr. Reed thought of appearing in print, he 
wrote two books solely for his wife’s amuse- 
ment and interest. One of these was entitled 
“Dunluce,” and a good many of the incidents 
in “ Sir Ludar ’’ were, we believe, worked in 


from it. 
(To be continued.) 
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was born a dawd- 
ler. As an infant, 
if report speak 
truly, I dawdled 
over my food, 
over my toilet, 
and over my 
slumbers. _No- 
thing (so I am 
told) could pre- 
vail on me to 
stick steadily to 
my bottle till it 
was done ; but 
I must needs 
break off a dozen 
times in the 
course of asingle 
meal to stare 
. about me, to 
play with the strings of my nurse's cap, to 
speculate on the sunbeams that came in at 
the window; and even when I did bring my- 
self to make the effort, I took such an un- 
conscionable time to consume a spoonful 
that the next meal was well-nigh due before 
I had made an end of a first. 

As to dressing me in the morning, it took 
& good two hours. Not that I rebelled and 
went on strike over the business, but it was 
really too much of an effort to commit first 
one foot and then the other for th:: reception 
of my socks, and when that operation was 
accomplished a long interval always elapsed 
before I could devote my energy to the steer- 
ing of my arms into sleeves, and the disposal 
of my waist to the adjustment of a sash. 
Indeed, I believe I am doing myself more 
than justice when I put forward two hours 
as the time spent in personal decoration 
during those tender years. 

But of all my infant duties the one I 
dawdled over most was going to sleep. The 
act of laying me in my little cot seemed to 
be the signal for waking me to a most un- 
wonted energy. 
in the pillows, as most babies do, I must 
needs struggle into a sitting posture, and 
make night vocal with crows and calls. I 
must needs chew the head of my india- 
rubber doll, or perform a solo on my rattle— 
anything, in fact, but go to sleep like a re- 
spectable well-conducted child. 

If my mother came and rocked my cradle 
I got alarmingly lively and entered into the 
sport with spirit. If she, with weary eyes 
and faltering voice, attempted to sing me to 
sleep, I lent my shrill treble to aid my own 
lullaby; or else I lay quiet with my eyes 
wide open, and defied every effort to coax 
them into shutting. 

Not that I was wilfully perverse or bad —I 
am proud to say no one can lay that to my 
charge, but I was a dawdler, one who from 
my earliest years could not tind it in me to 
settle down promptly to anything—nay, who, 
knowing a certain thing was to be done, 
therefore deferred the doing of it as long as 
possible. 

Need I say that as I grew older and be- 
queathed my long clothes and cot to another 
baby, I dawdled still ? 

My twin brother’: brick house was roofed 
in before my foundations were laid. Not 
that I could not build as quickly and as 
well as he, if I chose. I could, but I never 
chose. While he, with serious face and rapt 
attention, piled layer upon layer, and pinna- 
cle upon pinnacle, absorbed in his architec- 
tural ambition, I sat by watching him, or 
wlering who drew the beautiful picture 


Instead of burying my nose. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A DAWDLER. 


By Tarsot Barnes Reep. 


PART I. 


on the lid of my box, or speculating on the 
quantity of bricks I should use in my build- 
ing, but always neglecting to set myself to 
work till Jim’s shout of triumph declared his 
task accomplished. Then I took a fit of 
industry till my tower was half built, and by 
that time the bricks had to be put away. 

When we walked abroad with nurse I was 
sure to lag behind to look at other children, 
or gaze into shops. Many a time I narrowly 
escaped being lost as the result. Indeed one 
of my earliest re- 
collections is of 
being conducted 
home in state by 
& policeman, who 
had found me 
strolling aim- 
lessly about a 
churchyard, 
round which I 
had been accom- 
panying the 
nurse and the 
perambulator, 
until I missed 
them both, a 
short time be- 
fore. 

My parents, 
who had hitherto 
been inclined to regard my besetting sin (for 
€van youngsters of four may have besetting 
sins) as only a childish peculiarity, at last 
began to take note of my dawdling propensities, 
and did theit best to cure me of them. My 
father would watch me at my play, and, when 
he saw me flagging, encourage me to perse- 
vere in whatever I was about, striving to 
rouse my emulation by pitting me against 
my playmates. For a time this had a good 
effect ; but my father had something better to 
do than always preside at our nursery 
sports, and I soon relapsed into my old 
habits. 

My mother would talk and tell stories to 
us ; and always, whenever my attention 
began to fail, would recall me to order by 
questions or direct appeals. This, too, as 
long as it was fresh, acted well; but I soon 
got used to it; and was as bad as ever. In- 
deed, I was a confirmed dawdler almost 
before I was able to think or act for my- 
self. 

When I was eight, it was decided to send 
me and Jim to school—-a day-school, near 
home, presided over by a good lady, and at- 
tended by some dozen other boys. Well, the 
novelty of the thing pleased me at first, and 
I took an interest in my spelling and arith- 
metic, 80 that very soon I was at the top of 
my class. Of course my father and mother 
were delighted. My father patted me on the 
head, and said, 

“T knew he could be diligent, if he chose.” 

And my mother kissed me, and called me 
her brave boy; so altogether 1 felt very vir- 
tuous and rather pitied Jim, who was six from 
the top, though he spent longer over his sums 
than I did. 

But, alas! after the first fortnight, the 
novelty of Mrs. Sparrow's school wore off. 
Instead of pegging along briskly to be in 
time, I pulled up once or twice on the road 
ty investigate the wonders of a confectioner’s 
window, or watch the men harness the horses 
for the omnibus, till suddenly I would discover 
I had only five minutes to get to school in 
time, and so had to run for my life the rest 
of the way, only overtaking Jim on the very 
doorstep. Gradually my dawdling became 


more prolonged, until one day I found myself 
actually late. Mrs. Sparrow frowned, Jim 
looked frightened, my own heart beat for 
terror, and I heard the awful sentence pro- 
pounced, “You must go to the bottom of the 
class.” 

I made up my mind this should be the last 
occesion on which such a penalty should be 
mine. But, alas! the very next day the con- 
fectioner had a wonderful negro figure in his 
window made all of sweets, his face of liquo- 
rice and his shirt of sugar, his lips of candy 
and his eyes of brandy-balls. I was spell- 
bound, and could not tear myself away. And 
when I did, to add to my misfortunes, there 
was a crowd outside the omnibus stables to 
watch the harnessing of a new and very frisky 
horse. Of course I had to witness this spec- 
tacle, and the consequence was I got to school 
half an hour late, and was again reprimanded 
and stood in the corner. 

This went on from bad to worse. Not only 
did I become unpunctual, but I neglected my 
lesgons till the last moment, and then it was 
too late to get them off, though I could learn 
as much in a short time as any of the boys. 
All this grieved poor Mrs. Sparrow, who talked 
to my parents about it, who talked very seri- 
ously tome. My father looked unhappy, my 
mother cried ; Mrs. Sparrow (who was present 
at the interview) was silent, and I wept loudly 
and promised to reform—honestly resolving 
I would do so. 

Well, for,a week I was a model of punctu- 
ality and industry ; but then the confectioner 
changed his sugar 
negro for an ele- 
| phant made all 
\ of toffee, and I was 
once more beguiled. 
Once more from 
top of my class I 
. sank to the bottom; 
and though after 
that I took fits and 
starts of regularity 
and study, 1 never 
was able for long 
together to recover 
my place, and Mrs. 
Sparrow fairly gave 
me up as @ bad job. 

What was to be 
done? I was grow- 
ing up. In time 
my _ twelfth birth- 
day arrived, and it was time I went to board- 
ing school. 

I could see with what anxiety my parents 
looked forward to the time, and I inwardly 
reproached myself for being the cause of their 
trouble. ‘“ Perhaps,” thought I, “I shall get 
all right at Welford,” and having consoled 
myself with that possibility I thought no more 
about it. My father talked very earnestly to 
me before I left home for the first time in my 
life. He had no fears, he said, for my honesty 
or my good principles; but he had fears fur 
my perseverance and diligence. “ Either you 
must conquer your habit of dawdling,” he 
said, “ or it will conquer you.” I was ready to 
promise any sacrifice to be cured of thiscnemy, 
but he said, “No, lad, don’t promise, but re- 
member and do!” Aiid then he corded up 
my trunk and carried it downstairs. I can- 
not to this day recall my farewell with my 
mother without tears. It is enough to say 
that I quitted the parental home determined 
as I never was before to do my duty and fight 
against my besetting sin, and occupied that 
doleful day's journey with picturing to my- 


self the happiness which my altered habits 
would bring to the dear parents whom I was 
leaving behind. 

I pass over my first week at Welford. It 
was a new and wonderful world to me; very 
desolate at first, but by degrees more sttrac- 
tive, till at last I went the way of all school- 
boys, and found myself settled down to my 
new life as if I had never known another. 

All this time I had faithfully kept my 
resolution. I was as punctual as clockwork, 
and as diligent as an ant. Nothing would 
tempt me to abate my attention in the pre- 
paration of iny lessons; no seductions of 
cricket or fishing would keep me late for 
“call over.’’ I had already gained the ap- 
proval of my masters, I had made my mark 
in my class, and I had written glowing letters 
home, telling of my kept resolutions, and 
wondering why they should ever before have 
seemed difficult to adhere to. 

But asI got better acquainted with some of 
my new schoolfellows, it became less easy to 
stick steadily to work. I happened to find 
myself in Hall one evening, where we were 
preparing our tasks for next day, seated next 
to a lively young scapegrace, whose tongue 
rattled incessantly, and who, not content to 
be idle himself, must needs make everyone 
idle too. 

“What a muff you are, Charlie,” he said 
to me once, as I was poring over my “ Cesar,” 
and struggling desperately to make out the 
meaning of a phrase—“what a muff you 
are, to be grinding away like that. Why don’t 
you use a crib?” 

“ What's a crib? ” I inquired. 

“ What, don’t you know what acrib is? It's 
atranslation. I've got one. I'll lend it to 
you, and you will be able to do your ‘Cwsar’ 
with it like winking.” 

I didn’t like the notion at first, and went 
on hunting up the words in the dictionary till 
my head ached. But next evening he pulled 
the “crib” out of his pocket and showed it 
to me. LI could not resist the temptation of 
looking at it, and no sooner had I done so 
than I found it gave at a glance the transla- 
tion it used to take me an hour to get at with 
the dictionary. So I began to use the 
“crib” regularly, and thus, getting my lessons 
quickly done, I gradually began to relapse 
into my habits of dawdling. 

Instead of preparing my lessons steadily, I 
now began to put off preparation till the lasi 
moment, and then galloped them off as best 
I could. Instead of writing my exercises 
carefully, I drew skeletons on the blotting- 
paper; instead of learning off my tenses, I 
read “ Robinson Crusoe” under the desk, and 
trusted to my next-door neighbour to prompt 
me when my turn came. 

For a time my broken resolutions did not 
effect any apparent change in my position in 
the classes or in the eyes of my masters. I 
was what Evans (the boy wha lent mo the 
“crib") called lucky. I was called on to 
translate just the passages I happened to 
have got off, or was catechised on the declen- 
sions of my pet verb, and so kept up appear 
ances. : 

But that sort of thing could not go on 
for ever, and one day my exposure took 
place. 

Thad dawdled away my time the evening 
previously with one thing and another, always 
intending to set to work, but never doing so. 
My books had lain open before me untouched, 
except when I took a fancy to inscribing my 
name some score of times on the title-page of 
each; my dictionary remained shut and un- 
heeded, except when I rounded the corners of 
the binding with my penknife. I had played 
draughts clandestinely with Evans part of the 
time, and part of the time I had lolled with 
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my elbows on the desk, staring at the head 
of the fellow in front of me. 

Bedtime came, and I had not looked at my 
work. 

“T'll wake early and cram it up,” thought 
I, as I turned in. 

I did wake up, but though the book was 
under my pillow I let the half-hour before 
getting-up bell slip away unused. At breakfast 
I made an effort to glance at the lesson, but 
the boy opposite was performing such won- 
derful tricks of balancing with his teaspoon 
and saucer and three breadcrusts, that I 
could not devote attention to anything else. 
The bell for classes rang ominously. I rushed 
to my place with “Cesar’’ in one hand and the 
“crib” inthe other. I got flurried; I could 
not find the place, or, when I found the place 
in the “ Cwsar,” I lost it in the “ crib.” 

The master, to add to my misery, was cross, 
and began proceedings by ordering Evans to 
learn twenty lines for laughing in school- 
time. I glanced at the fellows round me. 
Some were taking a last peep at their books. 
Others, with bright and confident faces, waited 
quietly for the lesson to begin. No one that 
I could see was as badly off as I. Everyone 
knew something. I knew nothing. Just at 
the last moment I found the place in the 
“orib " and in the “ Cesar” at the same time, 
but scarcely had I done so when the awful 
voice of the master 
spoke : 

“ Stand up!” 

All dictiona- 
ries and notes 
had now to be 
put away; all 
except the Latin 
books. 

I had contri- 
ved to get off the 
first two lines, 
and only hoped 
the master might 
pitch on me to 
begin. And he 
did pitch on me. 

“Charles 
Smith,” I heard 
him say, and my 
heart jumped to 
my mouth, “stand forward and begin at 
‘jamque Cesar.” 

“ Please, sir, we begin at ‘ His et aliis,’’’ I 
faltered. 

“You begin where I tell you, sir,” sternly 
replied he. 

A dead silence fell over the class, waiting 
for me to begin. I was in despair. Oh, if 
only I had not dawdled! I would give all my 
pocket-money for this term to know a line of 
that horrid “Czesar.” 

“Come, sir, be quick,’ said the master. 

Then I fetched a sigh very like a sob, and 
began: 
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“Que, and”— Iheard the master’s foot 
scrape ominously on the floor. 

“ Que, and "— I repeated. 

“ And wuat, sir?” thundered the master. 
rising in his seat and leaning across his desk 
towards me. It wasawful. I was never more 
miserable in my life. 

“Cesar, Cesar,” I stammered. Here at 
least was a word I could translate, so I re- 
peated it—Que, and; Cesar, Cesar.” 

A dead silence, scarcely broken by a titter 
from the back desks. 

“Jam”— I chokingly articulated, and 
there stuck. 

“ Well, sir, and what does jam mean ?” in- 
quired the voice, in a tone of suppressed 
wrath. 

“ Jam—” again I stuck. 

Another dead silence. 

“Que, and; Cesar, Cesar; jam”— It 
was no use; the only jam I knew of I was 
certain would not do in this case, so I began 
again in despair: “ Que, and; Cesar, Cesar; 
jam—jam—jam "— 

The master shut his book, and I knew the 
storm had burst. 

“ Smith, have you prepared this lesson?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, relieved to be able to 
answer any questions, however awful. 

“Why not, sir?” 

Ah! that I could not answer—not to my- 
self, still less to him. So I was silent. 

“Come to me after school,” he said. “ The 
next boy come forward.” 

After school I went to him, and he escorted 
me to the doctor. No criminal at the Old 
Bailey trembled as I did at that interview. I 
can’t remember what was said tome. I know 
I wildly confessed my sins—my “ cribbing,” 
my wasting of time—and promised to abjure 
them one and all. 

The doctor was solemn and grave, and said 
@ great deal to me that I was too overawed to 
understand or remember; after which I was 
sent back to my class a punizhed, disgraced, 
and marked boy. 

Need I describe my penitence: what a 
humble letter I wrote home, making a clean 
breast of all my delinquencies, and even ex- 
aggerating them in my contrition? With 
what grim ceremony I burned my “ crib” in 
my study fire, and resolved (a resolution, by 
the way, which I succeeded in keeping) that, 
come what might, I would do my lessons 
honestly if I did them at all! 

I gave Evans to understand his company 
at lesson times was not desirable, and was in 
rage with him when he laughed. I took to 
a rising early, to filling every spare moment 
with some occupation, and altogether started 
afresh, like a reformed character as I felt 
myself to be, and determined this time at 
any rate my progress should know no back- 
sliding. How soon I again fell a victim to 
dawdling the sequel will show. 

(1) be continued.) 
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OUR LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT-MEN. 


T frequently happens that wrecks occur at a 

place several miles distant from the life- 
boat station, yet close to the shore. In such 
cases it is quicker and safer to transport the 
lifeboat by land to the scene of the disaster 
than for her to be rowed or sailed broadside 
to the sea, through, perhaps, several miles of 
broken water. Again, at many places the 
shore runs out very flat, and should a wreck 
occur at low water, although abreast of the 
lifeboat station, she might have to be con- 
veyed a quarter of a mile or more over the 
sands before she could be floated, which 
could then only be accomplished at the ex- 
pense of much labour and loss of valuable 
time, unless she were placed on a wheeled 
carriage. 

No pains or expense was spared by the 
Institution to make its lifeboat carriages as 


By C. J. STanmLanD, R.1. 


PART I. 


assistance and that of Messrs. Ransome and 
Sons, of Ipswich, a carriage on a modified 
plan was produced. It was much cheaper 
and lighter, but after some extensive trials of 
four carriages of that class on the coast it 
was also found that it was not sufficiently 
simple in its arrangements for the crews of 
lifeboats to handle it satisfactorily. The 
Committee then requested their Inspector of 
lifeboats to carry out a series of investigations, 
and draw up a report embodying the ex- 
periences of those who had been in the habit 
of using the various kinds of existing life- 
boat transporting carriages, together with his 
own views as to the best way of meeting the 
necessities of the case. 

As the result of these investigations Captain 
Ward placed before the Committee designs 
for a carriage which he considered would 


icks up the boat again and tows her 

ome. 

To conduce to a thorough understanding 
of the whole method of launching the life- 
boat from its carriage and the rescue of the 
shipwrecked crew, a general description of 
the work will be given, partly compiled from 
yarns by lifeboat-men, partly from different 
accounts of services in the Lifeboat, the 
journal of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, so as to give as clear an idea as 
possible to the non-nautical reader of the 
saving of life from shipwreck, combined with 
reports of actual rescues effected by the life- 
boats of the Institution, selected with a view 
of showing special points, such as the trans- 
portation of boats, the selection of the crews, 
ete., etc. 

Let the reader imagine him- or her-self a 


efficient as possible, not only for transport, 
but as a means of launching a lifeboat safely, 
quickly, and effectively. The subject was 
warmly taken up by the late Colonel J. 
Nisbett Colquhoun, r.a. He became chair- 
man of the Institution’s Carriage, House, and 
Rocket Sub-Committee, and in 1852 he caused 
to be built in the Royal Arsenal, from his 
own designs, a carriage which was supplied 
to four stations and then abandoned by the 
Committee as a permanent pattern, on 
account of its costliness and weight. It, 
however, became the acknowledged pattern. 
of which all subsequent ones were, more or 
less, modifications. On the decease of Colonel 
Colquhoun his successor at the Royal Arsenal, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Tulloh, R.4., also turned 
his attention to the subject, and with his 


2.—The Launch.—Waiting for a Chance. 
(From a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, R.1.) 


meet the various conditions in a lifeboat 
carriage. His plan was approved, and the 
carriage then built became the model on which 
the Institution has continued to build to the 
present time. 

In addition to transportation, a carriage is 
of immense service in launching a boat from 
a beach without her keel touching the 
ground ; so much so, indeed, that one can be 
launched from a carriage through a high 
surf, when without one she could not be got 
off the beach. 

In some cases where there is a harbour, 
as at Ramsgate, the boat is kept afloat, and 
when required is towed out by a steam-tug to 
the scene of the wreck, or as near to it as 
possible (see illustration No.1). The tug 
then waits until the rescue is effected, and 


visitor at one of our seaside towns, not under 
the usual conditions of seaside visitation— 
bright sun, sparkling water, dling and 
castle-building children, splashing bathers, 
bands of music, Ethiopian serenaders, and 
shrieking donkey-riders—but in mid-winter, 
when the surf is thundering on the beach, 
now deserted save by a few boatmen and 
fishermen gathered under the lee of an old 
boat or shed, sweeping the horizon with a 
glass, and discussing the chances of the 
Romer with many weatherwise looks at the 
sky. 

Evening draws on; the sun has set in a 
lurid bank of clouds, throwing a momentary 
light as of fire over the town, intensifying 
the colour on the old red roofs until they 
glow as if lit with internal fires. But only 


momentarily—the flying scud comes driving 
up over the sunset, and everything settles 
down into cold, dreary grey, soon to vanish in 
the blackness of a moonless and starless 
night. 

The boatmen go home ; the town settles 
down into quiet and into sleep ; the lights one 
by one are extinguished, until at last the 
revolving light at the lighthouse is the only 
break in the darkness, flashing out periodi- 
cally, and on its disappearance making the 
blackness blacker ; and the only sound is the 
rush of the breakers up the steep beach, and 
their swish and rattle as they recoil, dragging 
down the loose shingle in their clutches, 
only to return it in their next mad rush. 

Suddenly a light other than the lighthouse 
flashes on the scene, faint at first, then 
brighter, then obscured by the flying spray 
and foam. It isan appeal to the shore from 
the crew of some helpless craft which has 


struck on one of the outlying reefs, who 
have lighted a flare, and, momentarily secure 
in the rigging, flash forth their message for 
help, until a wave higher than the rest 
extinguishes their torch but not their hopes, 
for they know that there is a lifeboat station 
on shore, and that that means rescue if rescue 
is within human power. Hardly is their flare 
quenched, when a report from the lightship 
on the other side of the headland, and the 
flash and fire-stream of a rocket hissing up 
from behind the dark mass of cliff and mak- 
ing visible for the moment the cruel rocks 
and leaping surf round its base, tell them 
that their appeal has been heard; then 
another flash and report from the shore show 
that the coxswain of the lifeboat is .on the 
alert, and is calling his crew together. 

The crew gather, the boathouse is unlocked 
and the boat on its carriage run out, the 
horses are brought and harnessed, and, fol- 
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lowed by scores of helpers and idlers who 
have sprung up as if by magic, the boat is 
taken at full gallop along the quiet parade, 
now lit faintly by the grey light of morning, 
and down to the beach. The carriage is 
backed by the horses and willing strong arms 
through the shingle, so that the rear of the 
carriage from which the koat is launched 
shall face the sea; the crew clamber into 
the boat and take their places, each man 
with oar in hand and equipped with his cork 
life-belt ; the coxswain takes his place at the 
stern and grips the tiller lines (see illustration, 
No. 2) ; some of the men witha look of grim 
determination on their faces, some slightly 
pale, others joking and chafling each other. 
The wind seems armed with shafts of ice, the 
yeasty, porter-coloured foam lies in masses, 
rolling and tumbling up the shingle and fly- 
ing far over the land to leeward. But calmly 
sit the lifeboat crew, gripping their oars and 


waiting for a chance, and 
many thinking, no doubt, of 
those they have left at home. 
At last the chance comes, 
the coxswain gives the word, 
the idlers and boatmen who 
haye manned the launching 
yopes run them up the beach, 
and away goes the lifeboat on its noble 
errand, followed by the cheers and prayers of 
the shore crowd. 

As the lifeboat meets the first shock of the 
breakers she seems for a moment to hang 
and hesitate, but the gallant fellows “ put 
their backs in it,” and as she gathers way 
and clears the worst of the broken water on 
the beach she speeds on through masses of 
green water that tumble on board, burying 
for the moment men and boat, but only for 
the moment ; the lifeboat shakes herself free, 
discharges the water shipped, and again 
struggles forward to her goal. The light of 
dawn is yet faint, and the smother of driving 
spray and drift is so great that, had not the 
coxswain taken the bearings of the wreck 
before the flare was quenched, they might 
have searched for hours for it. At last, 
in the hurly-burly, a faint shout is heard 
and answered, and amidst the ghastly ropes 


3.—Saved. 
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ghostly white of the tumbling, leaping foam 
on the reef is seen the black mass of the 
wreck. Her main topmast is gone, and, 
groaning and creaking like a living thing in 
torture, the wind shrieking and howling 
through her remaining rigging, she grinds 
and thumps on the black jagged teeth of 
rock that are tearing her to pieces. The 
whole sea between the lifeboat and the 
wreck is a snarl of broken timber and ropes, 
the wreckage of the vessel. The lifeboat 
waits a chance, and they backs in; the 
grapple is thrown and holds; part of the crew 
in with their oars, the remainder, as the mad 
rush of waters swirling round the bow and 
stern of the wreck strive in their recoil to 
dash the boat against her, pull for their lives 
and keep her out. The shipwrecked crew 
make a rush for the boat as she hauls in. 
The foremast, sorely tried, goes by the 
board with a crash, and the flying, whirling 


(From a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, B.L) 


sweep overboard two of the erew and hurl 
them into the seething water. But the 
lifeboat-men are ready and prompt; by a 
sharp sheer they avoid, by an_ apparent 
miracle, the falling foremast and its gear, 
then dart on one man and drag him on board, 
and as the second, blindly struggling, goes 
down to his death, an iron grip seizes him 
by the hair and swings him back to safety. 
Then, fending off the tangle of timber and 
hemp churning in this devil's caldron, they 
haul into the wreck once again and succeed 
in rescuing the remainder of the crew, and 
sheer off, as with crack and wrench the 
wreck lifts and then melts away as it were 
into a confusion of black ugly timbers, plank- 
ing, knees, doors, and spars, in the white 
yeast and froth around them. 

One of the men is nearly spent, and but 
for the rum, carried in the lifeboat for the 
purpose, the chances are that he would have 
been a dead man before the beach was 
reached. ‘Then away they go, rescuers and 
rescued, for the shore, where they are 
eagerly waited for by a crowd, in which the 
anxious faces of the wives and daughters 
and sisters of the gallant crew are conspicu- 
ous; and the cheer which breaks forth and 
rings out again and again as the boat 
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is sighted on its return, brings a light 
into the pale faces—pale indeed in the 
early dawn—that have waited patiently 
for the return in safety of their bread- 
winners. 
vain. 


Alas! sometimes they wait in 


Ato who happened to be at Liverpoo. 

Street Station on a fine August after- 
noon in 1893 might have seen some neatly 
equipped lads parading there, evidently, by 
their happy faces, bent on pleasure. I hap- 
pened to be there on duty with them, and 
many an inquiry I had to answer from inter- 
ested and sympathising bystanders as to what 
the corps was, where they were going, and 
such like. 

Cadet corps are common enough, but cadet 
battalions are of recent origin, and this parti- 
cular one, of which I have the honour to be 
acting-adjutant, is one of the latest. 

The 2nd Cadet Battalion of the Royal West 
Surrey Regiment was formed in November 
1890 by Major the Rev. Freeman Wills, the 
pioneer of the Lambeth and Finsbury Poly- 
technics. It now numbers over 400 working 
lads amongst its members, ranging in age 
from 14 to 19. Altogether, since its forma- 
tion, over 1,000 boys have passed through 
the ranks, deriving benefit from the drill and 
discipline. Of these some 170 have joined 
the Volunteers, 40 the Regular forces, and 7 
the Royal Navy. 

The annual summer camp is much looked 
forward to throughout the year, and as soon 
&8 one year’s camping is over they begin to 
count the days and months to the next one. 

Almost every English boy is probably born 
with a taste for a little soldiering ; but when 
in addition there is thrown in the prospect of 
a week or so under canvas by the seaside, 
few boys could resist the idea of the total 
change promised by such a holiday. 

Accordingly, on this particular August 
afteanoon to which I have alluded, we tind the 
battalion parading to proceed to Felixstowe 
for its experience of camp life. 

Captain Pretyman, of Orwell Park, had 
kindly placed a suitable piece of ground at 
their disposal, and laid on water. The 
quartermaster and sergeant-major (a fine 
old grenadier, and adored by the boys) had 
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The boat is beached, willing hands helping ; 
the resened men are taken to the Sailors’ 
Home, where every comfort awaits them. 
The carriage is brought down again, the fore 
carriage is disconnected and the end of the 
keelway rested on the ground, thus forming 


CADETS UNDER CANVAS. 
By Terr ApsuTant. 


gone on in the morning with an advance 
party to pitch the camp, and here we have 
the headquarters proceeding to join them. 
Let us follow their fortunes and ponder over 
this modern development of the volunteer 
movement. No difticulty whatever is ex- 
perienced in tinding recruits for our cadet 
battalion. The commissions are honorary, 
and not permitted to be held by volunteer 
officers. Militia officers are, however, allowed 
to be acting-adjutants. The cadets all pay a 
subscription towards the corps, and in the 
case of the camp, have to give an adcitional 
subscription toward the expenses of the camp 
eyuipment, etc. The cadets are principally 
from the east end of London, and engaged in 
every kind of trade and employment. Person- 
ally I had only had to do with them for about 
seven months: but from my experience of 
their behaviour during the week's camping 
out, I can safely say that a jollier, happier, 
and more contented lot of boys I never came 
across. 

Government had considerately provided us 
with some very ancient tents. These veterans 
of camp life scorned the suggestion that their 
first and principal mission was to keep the 
beds and bodies of those who inhabited them 
dry, and admitted rain freely. For my own 
part, one night I had to get out of bed, get my 
umbrella, and try to go to sleep with it fixed 
over my head. I do not think Government 
takes a very lively interest in cadet battalions. 
It tolerates them, and that is about all. 

Our camp was conducted on strict military 
principles. Guards were mounted, sentries 

* posted, canteen established, everything the 
same as a regular regiment in camp. The 
boys were very keen about doing sentry go, 
and very well they did it. 

One night we had a night-attack. That 
was great sport for the boys. The sergeant- 
major and myself marched out of camp about 
10 o'clock. I sent the sergeant-major off 
with orders to make a sham attack on the 
camp, and if possible lure the defending party 
after him. I was then to attack the camp in 
force. This was so far successful, that on 
my attacking the camp I found it deserted 
except by the guard and my own footman. 
The whole party were captured and placed in 
the guard tent, I gallantly capturing my own 
servant with my own hands. (He was de- 
fending my own tent at the time.) We then 
took measures to defend the camp we had so 
gallantly won. News was presently brought 
to me that a large body of men were attacking 
from the sea. I instantly hurried off all the 
men I could spare, and attacked the advancing 
foe with great vigour. After a cautious ad- 
vance, I poured a rapid and destructive fire 
into the enemy’s ranks, and then gave the 
signal for a charge. The enemy were literally 
driven into the sea, the commanding officer 
being captured after a desperate but ineffec- 
tual resistance. The only annoying part of 
this, the ever-memorable battle of Felixstowe, 
was, that I found afterwards that my servant 
had escaped ! 

The next day was another great one in the 
annals of ourcamp. Half of the boys had 
never before seen the sea, several had never 
been in a boat. Their delight, therefore, at 
learning that Captain Pretyman had arranged 


an inclined plane up which the boat is 
easily drawn. The forecarriage replaced, 
the horses are again harnessed and the boat 
drawn back to its shed, followed by a cheering 
crowd. 

(To be continued.) 


to convey them to Orwell Park in boats for a 
fi-ld day may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Bright and expectant looked the 
faces that paraded at 8.30 the next morning 
to march to Felixstowe Docks for embark- 
ation. And for once in a way the pleasures 
of anticipation were fully and entirely realised. 
This was, indeed, to a London boy, accus- 
tomed to the smoke and grime and dirt of 
the great city, a day of unclouded happiness. 
A beautiful park and magnificent country 
house were fresh sights to the dwellera in 
courts and alleys and narrow streets. And 
so were the delicious rabbit pies, prepared in 
such profusion, and the excellent bread and 
cheese, washed down by ginger-beer end 
lemonade. After a slight interval spent in 
wandering about amidst the bracken, gazing 
at the deer, and admiring the magnificent 
old oaks, we formed up and skirmished 
towards the house. 

Here took place an exhibition of our 
prowess at physical drill with arms. Ca, tain 
Pretyman unfortunately being away from 
home, his place as our entertainer was oc- 
cupied by his father, Canon Pretyman. After 
a brief address of welcome, the Canon in- 
sisted on himself conducting the boys through 
the house. Such a storehouse of beautiful 
things had never been opened to them before, 
and very highly they appreciated both its 
beauties and the kindness of their guide. 
Beautiful carvings, ornate inlaid furniture, 
Sevres china, priceless pictures by Murillo, 
Vandyke, and others, were successively 
pointed out and explained, and last, but not 
least interesting to the boys, was a real, 
original man-trap. 

After this it was about time to get ready 
for the homeward journey, so we formed up 
on the lawn facing the house, and gave the 
Canon and spectators a heartfelt specimen 
of British cheering. Nearly all knew of the 
domestic affliction which had so recently 
fallen on their host and his father, and in 
those ringing cheers which came from a 
hundred throats in token of their sincere and 
heartfelt thanks for the hospitality extended 
to them, who shall say that there was not 
also many a young heart which beat in manly 
sympathy for a father who had lost a son in 
the heyday of his youth and happiness—a 
son who was beloved by all his brother 
officers, and of whom, as a personal friend of 
my own, I cun safely say,“ I never knew a 
better fellow”? 

All happy days have an ending, and even- 
tually this one came to an end ; but the kind 
provider of it will be able to reflect with 
pleasure, that not for many a day will the 
memory of that happy time fade away. It 
will be narrated in the home circle—perhaps 
in years to come to children and grandchil- 
dren ; it will spring up in the factory and 
workshop; it may soothe the bed of sickness ; 
and, more than that, it will help to break 
down the barrier of prejudice against class; 
and when the cadets grow into strong men, 
the toilers in this huge city will ever remem- 
ber the kindness and hospitality extended to 
a few of the vast army of have nots by one 
of the haves. 

G. E. Maxvers, 


Capt. 3rd Batt. Leicestershire Regt. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


L—In Dovecot, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon Stasis, R.N. 


Doves.—I do believe that, after all, it is my girl 
readers who have been egging me on to write “a bit 
about doves.” Well, I trust I have still a little of the 
well-known gallantry of a man o’ war sailor left in me, 
so 1 lift my cocked bat to you, girls, and make haste to 
obey. 
‘Tiere is somehow or other a deal of romance about a 
dove, and always has been. It wasa dove, you know, 
that'was sent out of the ark and returned the second 
time with a sprig of green in her bill. I remember 
when a boy secing an engraving of a girl at a window 
where a dove has just arrived, bringing a billet-doux. 
‘That must have been a voyageur pigeon though, and 
of course you know it must have been taken away by 
the person who was to send the letter, for no pigeon 
will fy from home, but only to it. 

But now away fies romance and I must give you 
some really useful hints. Mind you thix, that many 
species of doves will breed in aviaries, But the great- 
est fault amateurs make is keeping them in a small, 
confined basket cage. The doves are not happy there- 
in, aud even if,they do lay eggs, things scllom progress 
well. 

‘The larger the aviary, then, the better, andit must be 
protected from drauglits and have plenty of light, with 
occasional sunshine. I have seen a very nice aviary or 
dovecot made by simply wiring-in the corner of a 
sunny room. It was thus, of course, triangular, but 
lad perches ard shelves and nesting-places and all 
complete. If theroom were a high one, you might have 
the place in two storeys, a floor of wood midway between. 
Then you could have the doves below and the upper 
xtorey devoted to either foreign or British birds, The 
idea is worth thinking about. 

Where to get your doves? Well, you sec birds are 
constantly advertised in the “Exchange and Mart," 
“Feathered World,” ete., but I should advise you to pay 
a visit to the shop of some respectable naturalist. There 
ure many kinds of doves. The turtle are much to be 
recommended. They are gentle, loving pets, and fairly 
hardy. Don't get lnrge doves like the ringllove. See 
that they are healthy and lively and tame, and get a 
cock and hen. You must trust to the naturalist to 
determine the sex. 

Food.—The smaller grains, crusts of bread, rice, 
canary and millet seed. In cold weather a little hemp, 
tares, dari. 

Water.—A constant dally supply, fresh, clear, and 
soft. 

Dust bath is often advantageous. Shelly sea-sand in 
hottom of cage. I may have more to say another day 
about doves. 

THE Poutrry Rux.—Set your hen in a quiet place, 
but not a dark one, or she will not thrive. She will 
Jose animal heat and the eggs will become addled, One 
of those biz round cheese-boxes with the bottom kuocked 
ont, placed upon the damp earch, and half filled up with 
short straw, will make a good nest. A Dorking makes 
an excellent mother. Place plenty of hard food—maize 
—near her, also fresh soft water and a dust bath. If 
she won't come off every day, take her off. As to 
chickens, give them nothing at all for the first twenty- 
four hours, then feed on hard boiled egg, minced with 
oatmeal draggled in milk, Feed the hen well, too, else 
she may ent the chickens’ food. 

Better go in for a thorough spring cleaning now, and 
lime-washing, and see that everything is kept tidy and 
clean about the run. Fowles hate dirt and will lay in a 
cornfield or hedge-side sooner than in a filthy uest in 
their own house. 

You may still set ducks. 

Tux Piozox Lorr.—Having said so much about 
doves, I must be sparing in my remarks re pigeous. 
Bat this is the month to mate. Your birds must be 
strong, young, and lively. Let there be no mistake 
out tlie sexes. Place the pair to be mated in conti- 
guous pens so that they may see each other, but no 
pigeon besides, In a day or two, or three at most, they 
will become acquainted and play up to each other as it 
iacalled. They may then be permitted to come to- 
gether. 

If you are going in for pigeons, I hope you have got a 
book by this time. Read last month's Duings. 


Tue AviARY.—You will have chosen the birds you 
intend to mate some time ago, but have till now—sa: 
March 14—kept them separate. If the weather be still 
inclement, wait even yet for a week or two. 

Meanwhile get your breeding cage or cages down out 
of the garret, and with very hot water and a brush, 
with sanitas soap and some carbolic acid as well, 
thoroughly clean them. Rinse out now, first with hot 
and afterwards with cold water, and put to dry in the 
sun. You know how to mate by this time. I may 
repeat that the German breeding cage is very handy 
for mating, for after the birds are acquainted all you 
have to do is to remove the partition and throw both 
compartments into one. 

As soon as the hen begins to sit, give, in addition to 
the seeds, a teaspoonful a day to cach bird of the best 
and swectest egg und breadcrumb, 


Tue Rapsrtny.—Your by snies will be having young 
ones presently. Well, rabbit-keeping, if properly gone 
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into, fs a very pleasant fancy, but the boy that keeps one 
solitary rabbit in dirt, darkuess, and misery for his own 
selfish’pleasure, should be keel-hauled. Yet many boys 
do, and I trust that the Soolety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Auimals may soon see their way to take cog- 
nisance of such cases, 

If you haven't yet got a book on Rabbits, do so at 
once. If you keep many rabbits you'll never get on 
without one. Meanwhile, remember cleanliness, good 
bedding, sunshine, daily exereiue, green food, roots aud 
oats, and a dry, warm hutch. 


THE KenneL.—It takes long time to educate the 
British public, or to break down the barriers of popular 
fallacy. Carlyle was right when he gave the population 
as about 40 millions—mostly fools. Well, most of these 
fools still believe that a young dog is bound to have 
distemper. I never had & case of it in my kennel. 
Feed well, keep dry and warm, give sunshine and exer- 
cise and—there you are. 

Tur GARDEN.—I hope to have a good long piece on 
gardening next month. Meanwhile, even if you don't 
sow and plant, you must have the ground ‘all ready. 
Be guided entire'y by the weather, 


I1.—Natural History. 


By Rev. TueoporE Woop, F.z:! 


I. OtTpoor Work.—March is a month about which 
I do not at all like to prophesy. It is so very uncertain. 
It may consist of pure, unadulterated winter ; or it 
may provide us with a very fair imitation of spring. 
Generally tt is composed of a mixture of the two, in 
tolerably equal parts ; und the naturalist’s »pirits are 
up almost to summer heat one day and down to zero 
the next. So my remarks as to the creatures to be 
looked for must be taken with a certain amount of re- 
serve. 

Bats come out on warm eveninzs, and sometimes on 
warm days as well.” If you want to make a name for 
yourself in a small way. find out how they drink. In 
captivity they are rather thirsty beings, anda pet but 
of my own tsed to take his liquid refreshment by 
scooping it up in his lower jaw, and then holding his 
head back so as to let it trickle down his throat. But I 
don't see how he could do this under natura! condi- 
tions, 

Get out your note-book, and jot down the days on 
which our resident birds begin to sing and to build, 
and the spring migrants to appear. The rook is pretty 
well sure to be first in the fleld among the former (bar 
the singing), and the chiff-chaff among the latt 
Now is a good thine to begin working at bird note: 
but you will want an experienced friend to give you u 
little help just at first. Some of them are very mis- 
leading ; e.g. the cry of the hen cuckoo, 

If an entomologist, begin working the palings, and 
keep it up as a regular practice until at least the end of 
September. This is a small art in itself, and a beginner 
will find nothing on the very fence from which the 
expert at his heels will fll his boxes, Motlis have a 
marvellous knack of settling just in the very spot 
where the tints harmonise most exactly with those of 
thelr own plumage. A white moth, for example, will 
sit among splashes of chalky mud,and a green one will 
pick out a spot covered with lichens. Others look like 
dead leaves, or bits of stick, or the droppings of birds. 
But after atime the eye becomes so practised as to 
notice them almost unconsciously, and I have often 
pulled up and found myself staring upat afence, before 

quite realised that I was looking at a moth. 

Old oak palings, not less than five feet high, are the 
best. Some motlis sit on the flat side of the pale, some 
on the edge, and some under the coping at the top. 
When a moth isin an awkward position, it can often 
be coaxed into the pill-box by the help ofa stout glass 
stem. Open fences are not, asx a rule, productive : 
nelther are those which are painted with tar—unless it 
be coal tar. Moths don't like brickwork at the bottom 
of a fence, for some reason which I have never been 
able to discover ; and they never stay ona fence of any 
kind after the sun begins to shine upon them. The 
moral is, of course, that the enthusiastic moth-hunter 
shoul turn out early, and work his palings before 
breakfast, 

Keep a look-out for sal!ow-bushes, and mark those 
which grow in snitable spota, As soon as the catkins 
are out, moths will tlock to them on suitable evenings. 
But as this is seldom the case before the firet week in 
April, I shall reserve my remarks upon the subject until 
next month, 


II. Ispoon Work.— Nets. Better get these in order 
now, as they will be wanted soon. Most young collec- 
tors seem to patronise the cane ring nets sold by the 
dealers. My great wonder is that they ever manage to 
catch anything with them! Their shape is bad, for 
the oval should be across the stick instead of along it; 
the ring is bad, for cane isnot nearly strong enough for 
the resistance it will have to meet, and is always fying 
out of the socket into the bargain ; the material is bad, 
for green leno is almost as stiff as a board until it is 
half worn out, while it frays and tears at the very 
smallest provocation ; the shape {s bad, for the bag is 
much too deep, and is generally furnished with a kind 
of pocket at the bottom, admirably adapted to allow a 
butterfly or moth to knock himself into little bits 
before he can be killed or pill-boxed ; and the handle Is 
dad, because there is nearly always a crook at the end, 
which is sure to catch in something just when a valu- 
able insect has to be captured. But a capital net can 
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be made at home, at the cost of very little trouble and 
expense. 

let a light oak walking-sticx, which ought not tc 
cost more than 4d., without a ferrule. Cut off the 
handle, if there is one, and rdund off the edges with a 
bit of gand-paper. Then bind the end of the stick, for 
half an inch or so, tightly, with fine copper wire. This 
will prevent it from splitting. Next bore a holethrough 
the stick, from side to side Fast, above the binding, and 
nother hole, parallel with it, thirteen inches farther 

own, 

You will vow require a couple of the spokes of an old 
umbrella, Remove the central swivels with the branch 
spokes, and then push the ends through the holes, one 
spoke being on each side of the stick. Drive little 
wooden wedges into the holes so as to close them up, 
and secure the spokes firmly in their places with copper 
wire. You will now have thé framework of your net, 
light, but strong, aud in no dauger of giving way or 
breaking. 

‘The next thing is the bag. Half a yard of stout 
white mosquito net (not leno) will provide this, price 
74d. Get an obliging femmine relative to make the 
bag, which should be thirty ches deep, and £0 cut 
us to have no corners. It should nof come to a point at 
the bottom. This bag should not be fasteucd to the 
ring itself, but. to a broad piece of tape stitched round 
it. This will prevent friction. Soak the net well 
before using it, in order to get rid of the “dressing.” 

The only drawback to this net is, that the stick 
passes through the middle of the ring, so that now apd 
then au insect is struck by it anddamaged. Butavery 
little practice will reduce this toa minimum, Only a 
very clumsy collector sfrikes at a butterfly, the art 
being to get the net us close to the insect as possible, 
und then suddenly to imprison it with a quick turn of 
the wrist. 

When collecting, it ie as well to carry a needle and 
thread in one’s pocket, for the purpose of stitching up 
rents that may be accidentally made by brambles, ete. 


————>s+2e 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


RAVELY from his castle-hold, 
In his youth's all ready prime, 

Ventured forth the Errant bold, 

Of the old romantic tim 
Lang he played 8 wanderer's part, 

Guided by hfs hope alone, 
Passing with a fearless heart 

Into perils all unknown. 


For the Errant, lance in rest, 

Shield at back and sword at thigh, 
Held his purpose well expressed 

In the simple “Seek and Try.” 


Secking Honour where she lay 
Hid in Danger's sable pall, 
Striving after Glory’s bay, 
Heeding Duty’s harder call ; 
Trying every barrier stern 
‘That opposed his onward course; = _— 
Letting every feeman learn 
Manhood’s strength and valour's force. 


For the Errant on his Quest 
Had it less to strive and die 

Than to fear the tolls expressed 
In the simple “Scek and Try.” 


Past is all the charmed Romance 

Of the golden days of yore, 

Errants, armed with sword and lance, 

Roam in Fortune's paths uo more ; 
Bot the spirit yet survives, 

Bold in thought and strong in deed, 
ing in the heart that strives 
Nobly, for a uoble meed. 

And the Hero on bis Quest, 
Fearless as in days gone by, 
Holds his purpose still expreseed 

In the simple “Seek and Try.” 


Li 


Dety gleams, his guiding star, 
Straight the course its rays reveal; 
Wort his armour, stronger far 
Than the champion's plates of steel ; 
Hore, with promise ever dear, 
Keeps the goal in perfect view ; 
Hoorn is his scutcheon clear, 
And his sword is PURPOSE TRUE, 
Halting not upon his Quest, 
Though the hill be stcep and high, 
Still he climbs its topmost crest, 
With the simple “Scck and Try.” 
W. E. Ovum 


MacNaB.—The sloop described in “Outdoor Games" 
‘will sail nearer the wind on the {ce than the cata- 
maran described in “Indoor Games,” and go fastery 
‘owing to there being less resistance. The cost would 
hardly exceed a pound, but it depends on the seil. 
Several have been made by our readers, 


PuotocrarHy (A. J. E. P.).—1. Your system of 
making the inner frame of back of camera will 
answer perfectly, but in our own case the sides of 
the frame are aif half-inch broad, although vou say it 
is ‘impossible 1" Your wood must be a trifle thinner 
than ours, and this makes the difference, All your 
other ideas are correct. 2. Yes : the dark portion you 
have drawn is the portion retained by the * stop,” as 

‘ou say. 3. If you have a raised frame sufficiently 
darpe te hold the quarter-plates and a recess in the 
other side into which it fits when the slide is close 

ou will be all right. The “inner raised frame” fits 
inside one of the frames formed by the groove cut in 
the sides ou that half. It is not a very eusy thing to 
explain, You seem to be going the right way to 
work, You could easily borrow aslide in Manchester 
and copy that. 


Arrep.—1, The West India Regiment consists of 
two battalions, one on the West Coast of Africa, one 
in the West Indies. The depdt is at Kingston, in 
Jamaica, The Hong-Kong Regiment was formed in 
892 ; it is organised on the system of a battalion of 

native infantry in the Indian army. Ic is over a 
thousand strong. 2. Trace the main lines of the 
figure on a narrow piece of ground-glase in pencil. 
‘Then use the glass as a slide and magnify it ina 
magic-lantern on toa sheet of cartridge-paper. In 
this way you can get as much detail as you like, and 
cannot help having your dingram all in'proportion. 


©. (Toronto).—We have already described the fire 
drawings ; they are easy enough to make, Get some 
unsized paper such a8 paper bags are made of ; 
dissolve some nitre in a saucer of hot water, using 
plenty of nitre; then with a pointed piece of wool 
use the solution as if it were ink and draw on tho 
paper. When it is dry apply a match at a red heat 
Yo one corner of the drawing and the spark will 
slowly move over the path traced by the nitre. The 
great, thing Is to have the solution very strong and 
p the line unbroken. 


Provren.—Full instructions for making a “graph” or 
printing pad, as you call it, are given in part 8 of 
“ Indoor Games.” 


‘M.A. A.-—Macquarie Island does not belong to New 
Zealand but to Tasmavia, although it may seem to 
be a very outlying possession, The other islands, 
like the Ohathams, Kermadeca, Aucklands, Snares, 
Bounties, and Campbell and Antipodes, are all under 
‘New Zealand authority. Antipodes is not antipodal 
to Greenwich, bu tto Barfieur, in France. 


* "© res, ‘The signal for “Come on board” is 
2. We had acoloured plate of Nelson's aigual 
ar in onreighth volume, now out of print. 
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H. Sowenny.—In times of 
emergency the State has 
the right to take possession 
of any railroad in the 
‘United Kingdom and all its 
plant and rolling-stock, and 
the State is the judge as to 
what constitutes an cmer- 
gency. 


#ouay.—You will find all 
‘about the Aolian harp and 
how to make icin the tenth 
Bart, of Indoor, Games” 

re bave already dealt with 
the subject aud canuot 
repeat. 

‘W. Suuxuam.—The cavalry 
depot is at Canterbury. 
The standard for medium 
cavalry is from 5 fect 7 
inches to 6 fect 9 inches. 
Voys under cighteen and 
men over twenty-five are 
not eligible. 


FAmy.Laxp.—You will find a 
large number of advertise- 
ments regarding pigeons 
and pigeon appliances in 
“Exchange and Mart” and 
“Feathered World.” 


D. A. M.—What you want for 
‘a cousting trip is a buck on 
fore and aft seamanship, 
not one on navigation. 
You could not get a better 
one than Mr, Frank Cow- 
per's yachting book. 

Piaroxs AND Rapsits (Fred 
Kerr).—1l. No, not two 
breeds in the same loft. 2. 
Pigeons pair the season 
after they are hatched. 
Rabbits may leave mother 
entirely at six weeks. 


SLEFPLESSNESS (Inter Nos). 
You are not very ill. You 
will get all right if you take 
more exercise and the morn- 
ing cold tub. 


THE 


GRILL ROO} 


C.G.—1. The sticky stuff on common labels is made 
by mucerating § parts of glue in 20 parts of water for 
24 hours, and then adding 20 parts of sugar-candy 
and 3 parts of gum arabic. 2. To waterproof light 
canvas plunge it first into a solution of 90 per ceri, 
of soap in water, and then plunge it into another 
solution of 20 per cent. of copper sulphate in water. 


Looxtxu-Gias8.—Clean the glass thoroughly and 
polish it dry with wash-leather, and then warm it in 
the suu or before a fire until it is of the tempers:are 
of about 75 degrees, Meanwhile add ten grainsof 
nitrate of silver to an ounce of distilled water, and 
drop in, very, very slowly, sufficient strong ammonia 
for cae on Breoipitate to be re-dissotved : and in 
another bottle dissolve ten grains of pure crystallised 
Rochelle salt in an ounce of distilled water. Whea 
the glass is ready, mix the solutions in the propor. 
tion of one part of the salt to two of the silver, and 
pour them onevenly. Let the glass remain for half 
an hour, and then wazh it gently with distilled water, 
and while it is wet wipe it with soft waddins 
When it is dry you will have to varnish It if 
wish it to Inst. 


Boy's MoTuen.—Get one or two periodicals or book: 
that contain somewhat similar work. Look at the 
engraver's name ; find out his address in the directory 
and send ter! sketches to him, post paid and regis 
tered, with stamps enclosed for their return, and so 
addressed wrapper in order that there may be 00 
Heras ‘There is hardly a doubt as to their coming 


W. G. PowE1t.—1. Mix together some bronzing silt 
and olive oi] until you get a thickish cream. Warm 
the gun barrel and coat it with the mixture, and 
leave it until the right colour is reached. Bronzing 
salt is chloride of antimony. Another bronzing miz- 
ture is an ounce each of blue vitriol and sweet spirit 
of nitre mixed with twenty ounces of water. In all 
cases the gun must be cleaned, and for this 
there is nothing better than powdered qui ani 
water. 2. Wash off all dirt and then give the leg- 
gings a coat of the brown blacking now sokl for 


‘Vantots (A. Pauline).—1. Teach your dog to feteh ani 
carry on land first, thea throw his stick a little war 
into the water's edge aud gradually into deep: 
water. 2. You ought to continue the oold bath and 
not put hot in it. It is not so bracing thus. 8 Cer- 
tainly, you may sce them advertised. 4, Perhaps we 
will consider your suggestion. 


eS =. 
a Sana 
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A STORY OF THE CORNISH 
COAST. 


By Rey. A. N. Manan, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Silver Whistle,” “ Uncle Towser,” 
“ Highfield Stories,” etc, 


CHAPTER I.—A PEEP AT THE OLD SCHOOL. 


7 I SAY, you chaps, clear the course there ! 
I m sure there’s a letter for me, and 

I'm jolly excited about it, I can tell you!” 
There was a certain passage at Highfield 
House near the store-room, and in that 
passage was a long series of low cupboards 
devoted to the cause of dustpans, brooms, 
and brushes, and other weapons of the 
domestis armoury. The top of those cup- 
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“ Producing an effect.” 
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boards formed a long table-land, about 
three feet above the level of the floor, and 
on it the boys’ letters were daily set out 
during morning chapel. The boys passed 
through that passage after prayers, and 
there was generally a good-humoured 
scrimmage to prove the extent of the 
postman’s liberality. 

“ What's the excitement, Billy Goat?” 
asked one of his chums, as the sturdy 
young Britisher shoved his way through 
the crowd. He took no notice of the 
question in his anxiety to possess the 
expected letter. 

“ Here you are,” said another, pouncing 
on the object of his desire. “ Reginald 
Ayrton, Esq., alias the original Airgun, 
alias the precocious Billy Goat at Dr. 
Poco’s establishment for young gentle- 
men.” 

“ Shut up, Popinjay, you old ass—hand 
ithere!” Reggie soon had the letter safe, 
and shoving his way out of the press he 
ran off to devour its contents. Going into 
an empty class-room, he tore open the 
envelope and read as follows: 


Mount Pleasant, Westercombe: 
June 24, 18— 

My dear Boy,—You will be anxious to 
hear about our new home, so I hasten to 
send you a few particulars. We arrived 
safely yesterday, after a long journey. 
The drive from Paunceton Station over 
the moors was very enjoyable. For the 
last three miles the road is more or less 
down-hill, with splendid views between 
the trees of the coast and blue Atlantic 
beyond. The house stands high, with a 
nice garden and lawn, overlooking the 
haven and the village. I walked down 
to the quay this morning—the people 
seem friendly, and it’s a nice quiet clean 
place. You will have plenty of scope for 
walking, boating, bathing, and fishing, so 
I feel sure you will like the change from 
Bristol. The term is nearly over. I 
trust you are working hard. God bless 

jou. 
® Your affectionate father, 
G. AYaToy. 


“ That's all right!" said Reggie as he 
put the letter in his pocket. “I knew 
father would get hold of a jolly place. I 
wish the holidays were to begin to- 
morrow |" 

The remaining three weeks rather hung 
fire as regarded Reggie. He was so anxious 
to make the acquaintance of his new 
home. Hitherto he had gone back to 
Bristol for the holidays, where his father, 
aretired captain in the Royal Navy, had 
lived since the mother’s death seven years 
before this story opens. The old love of 
the sea had prompted Captain Ayrton to 
seek for a new home, and after looking at 
various houses in various sea-side places 
he had finally decided to settle at Wester- 
combe—somewhere between Hartland 
Point and the Land’s End—an_ out- 
of-the-way place certainly, but offering 
undoubted attractions both to father and 
son. 

For Reggie had never liked the smoky 
air and dingy streets of Bristol. To be 
sure, the Docks were an unfailing source 
of interest ; but the idea of the open sea, 
with rocks and cliffs, had ever been his 
dream of an ideal home, especially as it 
rh been settled that he should be a 

lor. 
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At last the wished-for day arrived; and 
for once never a boy cared to echo Ovid’s 
appeal to Aurora, that she would rein in 
her steeds and stay the wheels of her 
frosted car. It was not easy to lie in bed 
when dawn had warmed to golden light. 
The earliest waker in each dormitory 
yawned and stretched his recumbent 
limbs; and as his awakening senses 
recovered energy from the drowsy realms 
of dream-land, the recollection that the 
holidays had really come burst with a 
gush of rapture over hissoul. He did not 
linger long before rousing the sleepers 
around him to a consciousness of the 
same delightful realisations. If he were 
a small boy, he thought twice about the 
method of procedure ; ifhe were a big boy, 
his pillow or slipper came handy to con- 
vey the intelligence. 

One way or another, it is a fact that on 
that particular morning nota boy was asleep 
after four o’clock ; and before five several 
had taken a surreptitious souse in the 
swimming-bath; while not a few were 
out and about fully dressed. 

It was such a glorious morning that 
the hardest-hearted master could scarce 
have found it possible to be angry with 
boys for not waiting till the tinkle of the 
bell gave the eignal for getting up. A 
certain amount of caution was observed 
in our movements between the hours of 
four and five. Those who had occasion 
to make pilgrimages to a distance to 
ascertain (for example) whether any nasal 
sounds inside Dr. Porchester’s bedroom 
betokened that he was still asleep, went 
furtively, without any artificial armour 
on the feet. Thore who deemed an 
irregular use of the bolster to be an exhi- 
larating exercise, moderated the excess of 
their satisfaction when an adversary was 
brought low—keeping the song of triumph 
within bounds, nor deeming it worth 
while to raise a trophy of chairs and wash- 
stands to commemorate a victory. 

But after 5 a.m. such caution was con- 
sidered unnecessary, and the sounds of 
holiday freedom were less restricted. 
The song, the laugh, the tramp of 
boots, re-echoed through corridor and 
passage. Luggage of varied kind was 
conveyed to swell the ordered heap 
which had been arranged over-night in 
anticipation of the carrier's cart, the new 
additions being made indiscriminately, 
according to the absence of all order dear 
to the soul of boy. 

Hercules, Harry Dawson, and Reginald 
Ayrton were the only names on the 
Doctor's list to go by the first down 
train. Two or three others, who should 
have been included, were kept back till a 
later train for various misdemeanours. As 
will soon be evident, the three boys men- 
tioned were prevented from going bv that 
train, a circumstance which caused them 
no small disappointment at the time. 
But when it is added that the first down 
train met with an appalling accident, in 
which several persons were killed and 
wounded, it will be admitted that the 
cause which prevented the boys from 
going by that train, far from being an 
unlucky chance, was a merciful inter- 
position of Providence. 

Mr. Fields had directed Harry Dawson 
to wake nim at 5.80 if the morning ful- 
filled the promise of the previous evening. 
He would take them an early walk to the 
“Semaphore,” a point well known to 


every Highfieldian asa favourite place for 
laying the first scent in a paper-chase. 
Hints of a cup of cocoa and buttered 
toast before starting were whispered in 
the ear of Mrs. Towels when she had 
come to Dawson's dormitory the night 
before. She pretended to be scandalised 
at the idea, but when the name of Mr. Fields 
was introduced, she modified her views. 
“ Of course, my dear, if one of the learned 
gentlemen (rather a snub for Dawson) 
wants a cup of chocolate at six o'clock, 
we must try to manage it.” So that was 
all right. 

Punctually at 5.30 a.m. Harry Dawson 
appeared before the door of Mr. Fields’ 
room, and gently knocked. There was 
no response. Harry knocked louder— 
still without success. He knocked till 
his knuckles smarted, and then, putting 
his mouth to the key-hole, he said, “ Sir! 
sir! it’s half-past five. Are you awake, 
sir?” 

As this appeal produced no result, 
Harry grew desperate. He pummelled 
with his fists against the door, producing 
an effect like a solo on a big drum. The 
only result was to awaken some one 
whom Harry would fain have left asleep. 
Dr. Porchester, whose bedroom was not 
far from that of Mr. Fields, only just 
round an angle of the passage, heard the 
noise and jumped out of bed. He opened 
his door and put forth his head. 

“Who's making that outrageous noise ? 
Who is it? Come here!” 

Harry slunk round the corner into 
view. 

“ Please sir, I was only ”. 

“What do you mean by creating such 
a disturbance, Dawson? I must have 
some semblance of discipline maintained ! 
I don’t care whether it is the last or the 
first morning of term, it’s intolerable that 
there should be such an uproar at this 
early hour! Go to the schoolroom and 
write me two hundred lines of Virgil, and 
show them up before I give out any 
journey-money !” 

The Doctor closed his door with a bang, 
and being determined not to be defranded 
of his legitimate repose, he once more 
retired beneath the sheets and was soon 
asleep again. Harry Dawson, in doleful 
dudgeon, wandered off to the schoolroom. 
There he found Hercules, who will doubt- 
less be readily remembered by all diligent 
“ B.O.P.” readers, gathering together the 
remnants of his possessions. 

“TI say, what a horrid chouse! The 
Doctor has given me two hundred lines ! 
I was only trying to wake up old Fields. 
I’ve got to show them up before journey- 
money’s given out!” 

“Why didn’t you tell the Doctor he 
told you to wake him?” 

“T couldn’t— he wouldn't give mre 
time. He jawed away, and then slammed 
the door!” 

“That's a pity. Never mind, I'll go 
up and explain to the Doctor,” said 
Hercules. “ He’ll let you off all right.” 

Hercules ran off on his errand of 
mercy. He knocked at the Doctor's 
door gently and respectfully. There was 
no response. He knocked louder—very 
loud. He likewise addressed winged 
words through the key-hole. His only 
success was to arouse Mr. Fields; who, 
this time, bounced out of bed, conscious 
that there was a grave breach of dis- 
cipline going on. In a moment he was 


aware that some boy was daring to create 
& commotion outside the Doctor's door ! 

Considering that he, George Fields, 
was responsible for decorum in the 
dormitories, the flagrant enormity of 
such a proceeding was absolutely in- 
credible! He rushed forth—all unpre- 
pared to meet the outer world. 

“How dare you make that row? 
What? You—Hercules! What do you 
mean by it?” 

“ Nothing, sir—only I wanted *—— 

“You know if anything’s wanted, I’m 
the person to ask! I never heard such 
impertinence! Off you go! The bell 
has not rung—you have no business to 
be dressed. Just go down to the school- 
room and write out the fifth proposition 
of Euclid till I come.” 

Back into his room bounced the indig- 
nant master, and the next moment he 
was creating such a hullabaloo with his 
tub, that any attempt on the part of 
Hercules to explain matters was drowned 
in the noise of bubbling fountains. 

Hercules went off to the schoolroom, 
where he found Dawson scribbling for his 
life, with Reginald Ayrton dictating to 
him that pathetic passage in which the 
mother of Euryalus laments over the 
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corpse of her son. O shade of Virgil! 
if from the asphodel meadows of Elysium 
you ever turn a glance to things that are 
passing in the upper air—what think you 
of the profane use made of your immortal 
verse? A penance of transcription at the 
hands of Fegusted youngsters! Such is 
one of Fame’s juicy fruits! 

Hercules came into the room, rolling 
out explosions of laughter. Gasping in 
the intervals, he said: “ Hold me, varlets, 
or I shall burst!” . 

Dawson and Ayrton paused a moment 
in their task. i 

“Well! when you've done, I’d like to 
know if I can shut up this wretched 
impét ?”” said Harry. 

“ Ho, ho, ho! ha, ha, ha! he, he, he! 
It’s too good! Oh, my poor sides! ... 
I shall be laid up all the Potidays ar 

“Don't bea Digger ass than Cacus,” 
said Harry promptly. “Shut up that 
buffoonery, and tell us the joke.” 

Hercules wiped his eyes, and after 
sundry deep upheavals he managed to 
explain that, in trying to awake the 
Doctor, he had only succeeded in awaking 
Mr. Fields, who had accused him of un- 
utterable villanies, and given him the 
Pons Asinorum to write out. 
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“ But surely, if it was only old Fields, 
you might have explained ?” 

“ My dear children, I did my best so to 
do; but he banged the door in my eye, 
and jumped headforemost into his tub, 
and drowned my feeble voice in hippo- 
potamical frolics! Ha,ha, ha!” 

“You are an old idiot, Hercules!” said 
Harry Dawson. “We shall lose the 
walk, and the cocoa, and the train, all 
through your assified nonsense. Go on, 
Reg, with the rotten stuff.” 

“If it wasn’t that your insinuations 
are beneath notice, young Harry,” 
said Hercules, “I should be under the 
painful necessity of relieving you from 
all further interest in walks, trains, and 
cocoa, by sending you like the Flying 
Dutchman down to the shady society 
of Euryalus and his kindred spirits. 
You’d make a coxy little cox for Charon’s 
boat!" 

The scribbling of lines was resumed ; 
and Hercules, whistling a merry tune to 
prove his philosophical contempt for tho 
minor trials of life, danced a hornpipe up 
the room to his desk, and then got hold 
of his Euclid and commenced writing the 
enunciation of Prop. V. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI.—IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH (continued). 


IHESE unexpected demonstrations con- 
siderably disconcerted the savages, 
whose warlike ardour was greatly cooled 
by finding the seemingly helpless vessel 
defended (as Manuel's stratagem made it 
appear to them) by at least six or seven 
well-armed men. Moreover, they had b 
this time come near enough to the wreek 
to see that a channel of tolerably deep 
water still lay between them and their 
prize; and this unforeseen obstacle, 
together with the fall of one of their leaders 
by the Spaniard’s first shot, visibly dis- 
couraged them, for they were seen to stop 
short, draw back hastily as if to get out 
of gunshot, and then hold a consultation 
together, as though in doubt what to do 
next. 

Meanwhile ‘the two resolute defenders 
had reloaded their weapons, and were 
keenly watching from their places of 
ambush the movements of the enemy. 

But the latter seemed in no hurry to 
commence the attack. By good fortune 
they had been too intent upon their 
prey to notice that the tide was still rising; 
and, supposing it to have already turned, 
they appeared disposed to defer their 
final rush upon the wreck until the ebb 
should leave them a dry passage thither, 
free from all risk of being swept away by 
the current or seized by the sharks. 

The two white men drew a long breath 
of relief as they marked the hesitation of 
their foes; for every minute was now of 
priceless value, and were the assault 
delayed for only another hour and a half, 


they would be beyond its reach when it 
came. 

But it soon became manifest that, while 
delaying their final attack, the save ges had 
no intention of remaining inactive in 
the meantime. The fifteen “guns” 
spread themselves out in skirmishing order 
along the beach, and opened a spattering 
fire upon the hulk, in the hope of reducing 
the number of the defenders, whom they 
still supposed to be much more numerous 
than they really were—an error strength- 
ened by the quick succession of shots which 
their double-barrelled rifles enabled the 
two castaways to discharge. 

And now the peril of the besieged rose 
to a height. The last attack, made in 
darkness, with but few guns, had been 
easily repulsed, but now, exposed as they 
were in broad daylight to the fire of fifteen 
skilled marksmen at once, all their caution 
could not keep them wholly unharmed. 
Cameron received a scratch on his left arm, 
and Sanchez a slight wound in the shoulder, 
while their return fire upon men darting 
to and fro with the swiftness of deer, or 
lying ambushed bebind the low sand- 
mounds cast up by the sea, appeared to 
have no effect whatever. 

Still, the time was passing, and in 
another hour their raft would be afloat. But 
could they hold out till then? The savages 
were pressing closer and closer to their 
place ofrefuge, and at any moment either of 
them might be struck down by a bullet, in 
which case the survivor's flight would be 
absolutely hopeless. 


All at once Manuel’s gloomy face was 
seen to brighten as if some new expedient 
had just occurred to him; and he called 
out eagerly to Cameron ; 

“ Senor Inglese, do you know where the 
signal rockets were kept?” 

“In a locker on the poop-deck, just 
abaft the binnacle,”’ answered the English- 
man, instantly penctrating and highly ap- 
proving his comrade’s design. 

Nimbly as a cat, the active Spa) iard 
swung himself along the connecting-rope 
on to the poop-deck, and hastened to 
force open the locker with his knife. Un- 
happily the water had been beforehand 
with him, and all the rockets save cone 
were utterly useless; but even that one 
was of priceless importance, and he 
conveyed it carefully back to the fore 
castle, where he fixed it as far forward as 
he could, and then let it off. 

Startled by its roar, the savages looked 
vp just in time to see the flash of the 
fire-spirit (as they thought it) soaring into 
the sky—a spectacle which, new and 
strange as it was to them all, struck them 
with no small dismay. But when they 
saw it bezin to descend toward them ina 
shower of sparks, the boldest among them 
felt his heart fail, and they all took to 
their heels in a body, making the silent 
shore echo with howls of terror. 

But now (as if the changes of this 
extraordinary drama were never to end), 
just when the two brave men, having put 
their enemies to flight, were thinking the 
peril past, the danger that menaced thein 
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rose upon them again in ea new form, 
more threateningly than ever. 

Another band of savages had just 
appeared in the distance, coming swiftly 
along the curving beach toward the wreck, 
as if tt were what they had been on the 
look-out for. As they encountered the 
fugitives, the new-comers were seen to 
pause and question them; and Cameron, 
through his powerful spy-glass, could 
clearly distinguish the excited pantomime 
with which the fliers accompanied what 
was doubtless a very exaggerated version 
of what had just happened. 

Equally plain and intelligible were the 
gestures of contempt and utter disbelief 
with which the listeners received the 
startling tale. Not having witnessed the 
supposed miracle themselves, they had 
evidently no faith in it whatever; and 
unluckily the white men, having expended 
their only available rocket, were unable 
to give them an encore of the perfor- 
mance. 

Still, they might succeed in beating off 
with their firearms these enemies like- 
wise; but just then Cameron saw with 
secret dismay that a new and formidable 
mode of attack, against which they had 
no means of defence, was about to be 
brought into play by their new assailants. 

One of the savages, who seemed to 
exercise the authority of a leader over the 
second band, was seen all at once to point 
emphatically, several times over, first to 
a fragment of wreckage that had stranded 
upon a shoal a few yards out from the 
beach on which he was standing, and 
then to the hulk defended by our heroes. 

What this meant was only too plain to 
the experienced Cameron; for the frag- 
ment in question was a portion of the 
midship-deck, which had become detached 
when the vessel broke up, carrying with 
it a part of the bulwarks, so as to form a 
small raft protected on one side by a kind 
of wooden breastwork, behind which 
several men might lie sheltered. It was 
evidently the wily chief's design to place 
some of his marksmen on this floating 
battery, while sending the rest along the 
shore to the other side of the wreck and 
thus to assail the white men at once by 
land and sea. 

Should this scheme be vigorously 
carried out, the destruction of the latter 
was all but certain; for, while firing 
at one party of foes in front, they would 
be shot down by the other party from 
behind. 

One faint hope, indeed, still remained 
to the forlorn men, viz. the possibility 
that this mass of timber might prove too 
firmly aground for the savages to launch 
again. In fact, their first effort to move it 
failed utterly; and although they quickly 
renewed the attempt with a dozen more 
hands to help them, the second endeavour 
proved as vain as the first. 

But these land sharks were not to be so 
easily baulked of their prey. The chief at 
once called up every man he had with him ; 
and several of the party which had been 
put to flight by the rocket, feeling their 
greed for plunder revive as their panic 
began to abate, lent their whole strength 
to assist. The unwieldy mass was seen to 
quiver—it stirred slightly from its place— 
and then it glided slowly down into the 
sea ! 

“Now, Sanchez, we must fight for our 
lives!’ shouted Cameron to the Spaniard, 
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whose practised eye had already seen and 
appreciated the full magnitude of their 
peril. “You look after the fellows on 
shore, while I keep an eye upon the water- 
party!" 

But the final agony was once more de- 
layed. When the land division of the 
savages came abreast of the hulk, they 
found themselves still separated from 
it—for the tide, which was an unusually 
high one, was now nearly full in—by a belt 
of deep water several hundred yards wide, 

- which their fear of the ravenous ground- 
sharks rendered an impassable barrier ; 
and though they instantly opened a brisk 
fire upon the wreck, their clumsy guns 
were perfectly harmless at so long ao 
range. 

Thus freed for a moment from all anx- 
iety on the land side, the two castaways 
turned their whole attention to the float- 
ing battery, which was now slowly but 
surely approaching them, some of its 
occupants “ punting” it along with their 
spear-shafts over the shallow water, while 
the others, crouching behind the upright 
timbers, sent bullet after bullet—though 
without any effect as yet—in the direction 
of the hulk. 

But this was a game at which two could 
play; and all at once Cameron's rifle 
crackled, and a sharp howl of pain from the 
impromptu ark told that he had aimed 
truly at a gaunt black arm that was barely 
visible outside the sheltering planks. 
Swinging slightly round, the clumsy fabric 
exposed one of her human propellors to the 
watchful eye of Sanchez, whose bullet 
found its mark in turn. 

This, however, only checked for a few 
moments the steady advance of this engine 
of destruction. On it came again, pouring 
forth shot after shot; and though the 
bullets fell short as yet, it was plain that 
the assailants would soon be within 
range. 

And now, indeed, the position of the two 
forlorn men did at last seem absolutely 
hopeless. By sea their enemies were fast 
closing upon them, and those on shore were 
only awaiting the fall of the tide to rush 
in on them in turn. One hour, perhaps 
two hours, more of life still remained to 
them ; and then, surrounded on every side 
by overwhelming numbers, and attacked 
from all points at once, they must be 
slaughtered where they stood. 

But just when death appeared certain, 
Cameron felt, or thought he felt, the raft 
give a slight heave beneath him | 

The brave man’s heart beat quick—and 
it beat quicker still when, a moment later, 
the motion came again, this time too 
plainly to be mistaken. The raft was 
afloat! 

“Sanchez !"" whispered Cameron to his 
comrade, “slide down quick—the raft’s 
floating! We'll escape them yet!” 

The Spaniard obeyed, and then followed 
an instant of terrible suspense; for al- 
though the tide had manifestly lifted the 
raft, it was doubtful whether the water 
would be high enough to carry it off the 
sand-bank, and drift it seaward. 

“ Take an oar, and shove with all your 
might !"” said Cameron, suiting the action 
to the word. 

It was done. There came a mighty 
heave—a grating, grinding noise—a 
sudden and violent lurch—and the raft 
tore itself free of the sand, and glided 
slowly out to sea! 


The savages yelled, and fired a few 
harmless shots, but made no attempt at 
pursuit. Of course they would have 
glad to murder the white men if con- 
venient, but the plundering of the wreck 
was their main object; and if these two 
madmen, who had given them so much 
trouble by their senseless obstinacy in 
fighting against odds of thirty to one, 
were really disposed to go away of their 
own accord, it might be just as well to let 
them do it. 

“Thank God!” said Cameron fervently, 
as he turned for one last look at the 
spot which had so nearly been their grave; 
and Manuel's deep voice echoed the 
thanksgiving in his own language. 


But the adventurous pair might have 
been less joyful had they known what lay 
before them; for now began a train of 
sufferings and disasters to which all that 
they had yet endured was nothing. 

Both soon perceived with secret dismay 
that the current which was bearing them 
on, instead of carrying their raft straight 
out into the open sea, turned northward 
and flowed along the coast, at no great 
distance from it. League after league, 
and hour after hour, they crept wearily 
along the fatal shore, to which they 
seemed spell-bound, all that day and the 
next, and the next—knowing well that 
every mile of their progress in this 
direction was so much taken away from 
their chance of being saved, yet powerless 
to aid themselves in any way ; for the fall 
of the wind had made their sail useless, 
and oars were of no avail against the 
weight of that clumsy mass of timber, 
with a strong current to drive it. 

Hour after hour, and day after day, it 
was the same dreary line of never-ending 
sand-hills, the same bright, sparkling. 
lonely, merciless sea, the same hot cloud- 
less sky and burning sun, which seemed 
to scorch up their very life, the same 
feverish restlessness, making every limba 
separate pain, and the same never-satisfied, 
torturing thirst, which the scanty allow- 
ance of stale lukewarm water seemed 
rather to aggravate than to relieve. 
Little can anyone who has not tried it 
conceive what unutterable misery is 
implied in those few simple words, “ cast 
away at sea.” 

But happily these two hardy rovers 
were used to regard as mere everyday 
matters what other men would have con- 
sidered intolerable hardships ; and in spite 
of all, they bore up manfully. As they lay 
crouching beneath the sail which was their 
only shield from the heat of the fiery 
furnace above, Cameron talked cheerily of 
his own former escapes, or of the far greater 
sufferings endured by the first explorers of 
this grim cnast ages before. At other times 
he would lead Sanchez to speak freely 
of his own early days, ere any shadow of 
sorrow or sin had clouded his life’s sunrise ; 
and the bold Spaniard seemed almost to 
forget the horror of their present situation 
as he dwelt upon his rambles over the 
sunny Andalusian hills, his boating ex- 
cursions to Ceuta or Tangier, and his 
midnight expedition, alone and in 
darkness, through the depths of a haunted 
wood which none of his comrades dared to 
enter. 

In one of their talks Sanchez explained 
the mystery of the finding of his supposed 
remains. During his flight across the 


desert he had exchanged clothes with a 
dead Moor whom he found on the way, 
with the double purpose of obtaining a 
good disguise, and putting a stop to all 
pursuit by convincing the local anthori- 
ties of his death. 

“T never believed you dead, though!” 
said Cameron ; ‘I was sure that we should 
meet again sooner or later.” * 

“And I’m very glad we did meet!” 
cried Sanchez heartily ; “ for if we hadn’t, 
I'd have gone to the end believing you a 
villain, and you’d have gone on believing 
meacoward. But ha! see yonder—we’ve 
been grumbling at having no wind, and 
now we’re going to have too much !”” 

The red and stormy sunset gave a for- 
midable confirmation to his boding words, 
which were made good only too soon. 
The light breeze that sprang up soon after 
nightfall strengthened to a violent wind 
before midnight, and when morning dawned 
the wind was fast rising to a gale. 

All that day the raft was tossed to and 
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fro at the mercy of the sea, till the two 
spent and wearied men, dronched every 
moment by the mountain waves that broke 
over them, found their cramped end 
bleeding fingers powerless to maintain 
any longer the grasp on which their lives 
depended, and were fain to lash them- 
selves to the timbers with the stoutest 
ropes that they had. 

While drenched to the skin, they were 
tormented by thirst, and had to endure it 
as best they might ; for, with food and drink 
close beside them, they dared not stir from 
their places to obtain it. At length, just 
as night began to cast a deeper gloom over 
the leaden dimness of the grey, cheerless 
sky, a passing lull in thestorm enabled them 
to snatch a hurried and scanty meal. 

But this respite was a very brief one. 
The ‘wind shifted suddenly; and blew 
harder than ever from a different point, 
stirring up such a cross-sea that even the 
indcmitable Cameron almost gave up hope. 
But the worst peril that overhung the 
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doomed pair was one of which they as 
yet knew nothing. 

During the long hours of that fearful 
night, the raft was again and again struck 
by such a shock as seemed more than 
enough to dismember it altogether; and 
a little after midnight the battering stroke 
of a huge billow was followed by a crash 
that made Cameron clutch instinctively 
the spar to which he was lashed, expecting 
to find himself instantly struggling in the 
sea. 

The raft, however, held its own against 
even this shock; but the first gleam of 
dawn showed the suffering men a sight 
that struck them both dumb. 

The great wave had snapped one of the 
lighter spars, and forced a sharp splinter 
right through the precious water-cask. 
Through that gaping leak all the priceless 
fluid had gushed out, and (save the scanty 
supply prudently hoarded in their flasks) 
not a drop of water was left! 

(To be continued.) 
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wo wanted an incident have had one 

to perfection. I am thankful enough 

not to have been one of the victims. I 

have emerged from the fray safe and 

sound. All my numbers are intact, barring 

two or three insignificant scratches. Only 

No. 4 has been traversed by a bullet clean 
through—his hat. 

At present I have nothing in view be- 
yond the Bluett-Ephrinell marriage and 
the termination of the Kinko affair. Ido 
not suppose that Faruskiar can afford us 
any further surprises. I can reckon on 
the casual, of course, for the journey has 
another five days to run. Taking into 
account the delay occasioned by the Ki- 
Tsang affair, that will make thirteen days 
from the start from Uzun-Ada. 

Thirteen days! And there are thirteen 
numbers in my note-book! Supposing I 
‘were superstitious ? 

We remained three hours at Tcharkalyk. 
Most of the passengers did not leave their 
beds. We were occupied with declara- 
tions relative to the attack on the train; 
tothe dead, which the Chinese authorities 
were to bury ; to the wounded, who were 
to’be left at Tcharkalyk, where they would 
be properly looked after. Pan-Chao told 
me it was a populous town, and I regret 
I was unable to visit it. 

The company sent off immediately 
gang of workmen to repair the line and 
set up the telegraph-posts; and in a day 
everything would be clear again. 

I need scarcely say that Faruskiar, 
with all the authority of the company’s 
general manager, took part in the differ- 
ent formalities that were needed at 
Tcharkalyk. Ido not know how to praise 
himesnufficiently. Besides, he was repaid for 
his good offices in the deference shown 
him by the staff at the railway station. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


At three in the morning we arrived at 
Kara-Bouran, where the train stopped 
but a few minutes. Here the railway 
crosses the route of Gabriel Bonvalot and 
Prince Henri of Orleans across Tibet in 
1889-90, a much more complete journey 
than ours. 

The train halts at Lob-Nor at four 
o'clock and departs at six. This lake, the 
banks of which were visited by General 
Pevtzoff in 1889, when he returned from 
his expedition to Tibet, is an extensive 
marsh with a few sandy islands, sur- 
rounded by two or three feet of water. 
The country through which the Tarim 
slowly flows had already been visited by 
Fathers Huc and Gabet, the explorers 
Prjevalski and Carey, up to the Davanc: 
pass, situated a hundred and fifty kilo- 
métres to the south. But from that pass 
Gabriel Bonvalot and Prince Henri of 
Orleans, camping sometimes at fifteen 
thousand feet of altitude, had ventured 
across virgin territories to the foot of the 
superb Himalayan chain. 

Our itinerary lay eastwards towards 
Kara-Nor skirting the base of the Nan- 
Chan mountains, behind which lies the 
region of Tsaidam. The railway dare not 
venture among the mountainous countries 
of the Kou-Kou-Nor, and we were on our 
way to the great city of Lan-Tcheou 
along the base of the hills. 

Gloomy tho~gh the country might be, 
there was no reason for the passengers to 
be so. This glorious sun, with its rays 
gilding the sands of the Gobi as far as we 
could see, announced a perfect holiday. 
From Lob-Nor to Kara-Nor there are 
three hundred and fifty kilométres to 
run, and between the lakes we will re- 
sume the interrupted marriage of Fulk 
Ephrinell and Horatia Bluett, if nothing 


occurs to again delay their happi- 
ness. 

The dining-car has been again arranged 
for the ceremony, the witnesses are ready 
to resume their parts, and the happy pair 
cannot well be otherwise than of the same 
mind. 

The Reverend Nathaniel Morse, in an- 
nouncing that the marriage will take place 
at nine o’clock, presents the compliments 
of Mr. Ephrivell and Miss Bluett. 

Major Noltitz and I, Caternaand Pan- 
Chao, are under arms at the time stated. 

Caterna did not think it his duty to re- 
same his costume, nor did his wife. They 
were dressed merely for the grand dinner- 
party which took place at eight o'clock 
in the evening—the dinner given by 
Epbrinell to his witnesses, and to the chief 
first-class passengers. Caterna, puffing 
out his left cheek, informed me that he 
had a surprise for us at dessert. What? 
I thought it wise not to ask. 

A little before nine o'clock the bell 
ofthe tender begins to ring. Be assured 
it does not announce an accident. Its 
joyous tinkling calls us to fhe dining- 
car, and we march in procession towards 
the place of sacrifice. 

Ephrinell and Miss Bluett are already 
seated at the little table in front of the 
worthy clergyman, and we take our places 
around them. 

‘On the platforms are grouped the 
spectators, anxious to lose nothing of the 
nuptial ceremony. 

My lord Faruskiar and Ghangir, who 
had been the object of a personal invitation, 
had just arrived. The assembly respect- 
fully rises to receive them. They will 
sign the deed of marriage. It is a great 
honour, and if it were my marriage I 
should be proud to see the illustrious name 
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of Faruskiar figuse among the signatures 
to the deed. 

The ceremony begins, and this time the 
Reverend Nathanicl Morse was able to 
finish his speech, so regrettably inter- 
rupted on the former occasion. 

‘The young people rise, and the clergy- 
man asks them if they are mutually 
agreed as to marriage. 

Before replying, Miss Bluett turns to 
Ephrinell and says : 

“It is understood that Holmes-Holme 
will have twenty-five per cent. of the 
profits of our partnership ? ” 

“Fifteen,” said Ephrinell—“ only fif- 
teen.”" 
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The deed is then signed, first by them, 
then by the witnesses, then by Faruskiar, 
and the other signatures follow. At 
length the clergyman adds his name and 
flourish, and that closes the series of 
formalities according to rule. 

“There they are, riveted for life,’’ said 
Caterna to me, with a little lift of his 
shoulder. 

“For life—like two bullfinches,” said 
madame, who had not forgotten that these 
birds are noted for the fidelity of their 
amours. 

“In China,” said Pan-Chao, “ it is not 
the bullfinch, but the mandarin duck, 
that symbolises fidelity in marriage.” 


“«* Fifteen,’ said Ephrinell—' only fifteen.’” 


“That is not fair, for I agree to thirty 
per cent. from Strong, Bulbul & Co.” 

“Well, let us say twenty per. cent., Miss 
Bluett.” 

“ Bo it 80, Mr. Ephrinell.” 

“But that is a good deal for you!” 
whispered Caterna in my ear. 

‘he marriage for a moment was in 
check for five per cent. ! 

But all is arranged. The interests of 
the two houses have been safeguarded. 
‘The Reverend Nathaniel Morse repeats 
the questi 

A dry ” from Horatia Bluett, a 
short “ Yes " from Fulk Ephrinell, and the 
two are declared to be united in the bonds 
of matrimony. 


“Ducks or bullfinches, it is all one,” 
said Caterna philosophically. 

The ceremony is over. We compliment 
the newly married pair. We return to 
our occupation, Ephrinell to his accounts, 
Mrs. Ephrinell to her work. Nothing is 
changed in the train. There are only two 
more married people. 

Major Noltitz, Pan-Chao, and I go out 
and smoke on one of the platforms, leaving 
to their preparations the Caternas, who 
seem to be having a sort of rehearsal in 
their corner. Probably it is the surprise 
for the evening. 

There is not much variety in the land- 
scape. All along is this monotonous 
desert of Gobi, with the heights of the 


Humboldt mountains on the right reaching 
on to the ranges of Nan-Chan. The 
stations are few and far between, and 
consist mercly of an agglomeration of 
huts, with the signal-cabin standing up 
among them like a monument. Here 
the tender fills up with water and coal. 
Beyond the Kara-Nor, where a few towns 
appear, the approach to China proper, 
populous and laborious, becomes more 
evident. 

This part of the desert of Gobi has 
little resemblance to the regions of 
Eastern Turkestan we crossed on leaving 
Kachgar. These regions are as new to 
Pan-Chao and Doctor Tio-King as to us 
Europeans. 

I should say that Faruskiar no longer 
disdained to mingle in our conversation. 
He was a charming man, well informed 
and witty, with whom I shall become 
better acquainted when we reach Pekin. 
He has already invited me to visit him at 
his yamen, and I will then have an 
opportunity of putting him to the ques- 
tion—that is, to the interview. He has 
travelled a good deal, and seems to 
have an especially good opinion of French 
journalists. He will not refuse to _sub- 
scribe to the ‘“ Twentieth Century,’’ I am 
sure. 

While the train is running at full speed 
we talk of one thing and another. Witb 
regard to Kachgaria, which had been 
mentioned, Faruskiar gave us a few very 
interesting details regarding the province, 
which had been so greatly troubled by 
insurrectionary movements. It was at 
this epoch that the capital, holding out 
against Chinese covetousness, had not yet 
submitted to Russian domination. Many 
times numbers of Celestials had been 
massacred in the revolts of the Turkestan 
chiefs, and the garrison had taken refuge 
in the fortress of Yanghi-Hissar. 

Among these insurgent chiefs there was 
one, a certain Ouali-Khan-Toulla, whom I 
have mentioned with regard to the murder 
of Schlagintweit, and who for a time hed 
become master of Kachgaria. He was a 
man of great intelligence, but of un- 
common ferocity. And Faruskiar told us 
an anecdote giving us an idea of these 
pitiless Orientals. 

“ There was at Kachgar,” he said, “an 
armourer of repute, who, wishing to 
secure the favours of Ouali-Khan-Toulla, 
made a costly sword. When he had 
finished his work, he sent his son, a boy of 
ten, to present the sword, hoping to receive 
some recompense from the royal hand. 
He received it. The Khan admired the 

‘sword, and asked if the blade was of the 
first quality. ‘ Yes,’ said the boy. ‘Then 
approach,’ said the Khan, and at one blow 
he smote off the head, which he sent back 
to the father with the price of the blade 
he had thus proved to be of excellent 
quality.” 

The day passed without incident. The 
train kept on at its moderate speed of 
forty kilométres an hour, an average that 
would have been raised to eighty had they 
listened to Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer. 
The truth is that the Chinese driver 
had no notion of making up the time 
lost between Tchertchen and Tchur- 
kalyk. 

At seven in the evening we reached 
Kara-Nor, to stay there fifty minutes. 
This lake, which is not as extensive es 
Lob-Nor, absorbs the waters of the Sou'e- 


Ho coming down from the Nan-Chan 
mountains. Onr eyes were charmed with 
the masses of verdure that clothe its 
southern bank, alive with the flight of 
numerous birds. At eight o'clock, when 
we left the station, the sun had set behind 
the sand-hills, and a sort of mirage pro- 
duced by the warming of the lower zones 
of the atmosphere prolonged the twilight 
above the horizon. 

The dining-car has resumed its restau- 
rant appearance, and here is the wedding 
banquet, instead of the usual fare. Twenty 
guests have been invited to this railway 
love-feast, and, first of them, my lord 
Faruskiar. But, for some reason or 
other, he has declined Ephrinell’s invita- 
tion. 

I am sorry for it, for I hoped that good 
fortune would place me near him. 

It occurred to me then that this illus- 
trious name was worth sending to the 
oflice of the “Twentieth Century ’—this 
name and also a few lines relative to the 
attack on the train and the details of the 
defence. Never was information better 
worth sending by telegram, however much 
it might cost. This time there is no risk 
of my bringing a lecture down on myself. 
‘There is no mistake possible, as in the case 
of that pretended mandarin, Yen-Lou, 
which I shall never forget; but then it 
was in the country of the false Smerdis, 
and that must be my excuse. 

It is agreed that as soon as we arrive at 
Son-Tcheou, the telegraph being repaired 
at the same time as the line, I will send 
off a despatch which will reveal to the 
admiration of Europe the brilliant name 
of Faruskiar. 

We are seated at the table. Ephrinell 
has done the thing as well as cireum- 
stances permit. In view of the feast, 
provisions were taken in at Tcharkalyk. 
It is not Russian cookery, but Chinese and 
by a Chinese chef, to which we do honour. 
Luckily we are not condemned to eat it 
with chop-sticks, for forks are not 
prohibited at the Grand Transasiatic 
table. 

I am placed to the left of Mrs. Ephrinell, 
Major Noltitz to the right of her husband. 
The other guests are seated as they please. 
The German baron, who is not the man to 
refuse a good dinner, is one of the guests. 
Sir Francis Trevellyan did not even make 
a sign in answer to the invitation that was 
tendered him. 

To begin with, we had chicken-soup and 
plovers’ eggs, then swallows’ nests cut in 
threads, stewed spawn of crab, sparrow 
gizzards, roast pigs’ feet and sauce, mutton 
and marrow, fried sea-slug, shark’s fin 
(very gelatinous) ; finally, bamboo-shoots in 
syrup, and water-lily roots in sugar—all 
of the most out-of-the-way dishes, watered 
by Chao-Hing wine, served warm in 
metal tea-urns. 

The feast is very jolly, and—what shall 
I say ?—very confidential, except that the 
husband takes no notice of his wife, and 
the wife takes no notice of her. hus- 
band. : 

What an indefatigable humorist is 
Caterna! What a continuous stream of 
wheezes, unintelligible for the most part, 
of antediluvian puns, of pure nonsense, 
at which he laughs so heartily that it is 
difficult for us not to laugh with him! He 
wanted to learn a few words of Chinese, 
and Pan-Chao having told him that 
“tching-tching "’ means thanks, he has 
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been tching-tchining at every opportunity, 
with burlesque intonation. 

Then we have French songs, Russian 
songs, Chinese songs—among others the 
“ Shiang-Touo-Tching,” the Chanson de la 
Réverie, in which our young Celestial re- 
peats that the flowers of the peach-tree are 
of finest fragrance at the third moon, and 
those of the red pomegranate at the fifth. 

The dinner lasted till ten o’clock, and 
then came the promised surprise in the 
form of an entertainment by Caterna and 
his wife. 

At midnight the festival is over. We 
all retire to our sleeping places. We do not 
even hear them shouting the names of the 
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have succeeded deserts, except when cross- 
ing the Pamir. From here to Pekin pic- 
turesque sites, mountain horizons, and deep 
valleys will not be wanting along the 
Grand Transasiatic. 

We shall enter China, the real China, 
that of folding screens and porcelain, in the 
territory of the vast province of Kin-Sou. 
In three days we shall be at the end of 
our journey ; and it is not I, a mere special 
correspondent, vowed to perpetual move- 
ment, who will complain of its length. 
Good for Kinko, shut up in his box, and 
for pretty Zinca Klork, devoured by 
anxiety in her house in the Avenue Cha- 
Coua ! 


“**Yes,’ said the boy.” 


stations before we come to Kan-Tcheou, 
and it is between four and five o’clock in 
the morning that a halt of forty minutes 
detains us at the station of that town. 

The country is changing as the railway 
runs south of the fortieth degree, so as to 
skirt the eastern base of the Nan-Shan 
mountains. The desert gradually disappears, 
villages are not so few, the density of the 
population increases. Instead of sandy 
flats, we get verdant plains, and even rice- 
fields ; for the neighbouring mountains 
spread their abundant streams over these 
high regions of the Celestial Empire. Wedo 
not complain of this change after the dreari- 
ness of the Kara-Koum and the solitudes of 
Gobi. Since we left the Caspian, deserts 


We halt two hours at Sou-Tcheou. 
The first thing I do is to run to the tele- 
graph office. The complaisant Pan-Chao 
offers to be my interpreter. The clerk 
tells us that the posts are all up again, 
and that messages can be sent through to 
Europe. 

At once I favour the “ Twentieth Cen- 
tury ” with the following telegram : 


“ Sou-Tcheou, 25th May, 2.25 p.m. 
“Train attacked between Tchertchen 
and Tcharkalyk by the gang of the cele- 
brated Ki-Tsang ; travellers repulsed the 
attack, and saved the Chinese treasure : 
dead and wounded on both sides; chiet 
killed by the heroic Mongol grandee 
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Faruskiar, general manager of the com- 
pany, whose name should be the object of 
universal admiration.” 


{ A Mandarin on 


If this telegram does not gratify the 
editor of my newspaper, well—— 

Two hours to visit Sou-Tcheou, that is 
not much. 
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In Turkestan we have seen two towns 
side by side, an ancient one and a modern 
one. Here in China, as Pan-Chao points 


Horseback. 


out, we have two, and even three or four, 
as at Pekin, enclosed one within the 
other. 

Here Tai-Tchen is the outer town, and 


Le-Tchen the inner one. It strikes us 
at first glance that both look desolate. 
Everywhere are traces of fire, here and 
there pagodas or houses half-destroyed, a 
mass of ruins—not the work of time, but 
the work of war. This ehows that Sou- 
Tcheou, taken by the Mussulmans and 
re-taken by the Chinese, has undergone 
the horrors of those barbarous contests 
which end in the destruction of buildings 
and the massacre of their inhabitants of 
every age and sex. 

It is true that population rapidly in- 
creases in the Celestial Empire — more 
rapidly than monuments are raised from 
their ruins. And so Sou-Tcheou has be- 
come populous in within its double 
wall, as in the suburbs around. Trade is 
flourishing ; and as we walked through the 
principal street, we noticed the well- 
stocked shops, to say nothing of the per- 
ambulating pedlars. 

Here, for the first time, the Caternas 
saw pass along between the inhabitants, 
who stood at attention more from fear 
than respect, a mandarin on horse- 
back, preceded by a servant carrying a 
fringed parasol, the mark of his master’s 
dignity. 

But there is one curiosity for which 
Sou-Teheou is worth a visit. It is 
there that the Great Wall of China 
ends. ° 

After descending to the south-east to- 
wards Lan-Tcheou, the wall runs to the 
north-east, covering the provinces of 
Tian-Sou, Chan-si, and Petchili to the 
north of Pekin. At Sou-Tcheou it is 
little more than an embankment with a 
tower here and there, mostly in ruins. 
I should have failed in my duty as a 
chronicler if I had not noticed this 
gigantic work at its beginning, for it far 
surpasses the works of our modern fortifi- 
cations. 

“Ts it of any real use, this Wall of 
China?” asked Major Noltitz. 

“To the Chinese, I do not know,” said 
I; “but certainly it is to our political 
orators, for purposes of comparison when 
discussing treaties of commerce. With- 
out it, what would become of the elo- 
quence of our legislators?” 


(To be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Continued from p. 319.) 


(4) Sea-scapes. 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 


W. A. SpoTswoop GRavEs, 29 Victoria Street, Tenby. 
FRANK SHAW, Oakfield, Bexhill, Surrey. 


CERTIFICATES. 

H. S. WARSCHAWSEI, 16 Warrior Gardens, St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sca, 

Joun P. JeNxrNs, 30 St. John's Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Harry Hsp, 160 Clifton Street, Brook's Bar, Mau- 
chester. 


W. E.C. Dicxsoy, 9 India Street, Edinburgh. 
F, J. Mortimer, Cornwall House, Ordnance Row, Port- 


sea, 

Wa. Fraser, Wyresdale, Benhill Street, Sutton, Burrey 

A. S. BunsisToN, 5 Strathmore Road, Newsham Park, 
Liverpool. 


W. L. Rea, 3 Strathmore Road, Newsham Park, Liver- 
F. 14 Honvatt Road, Gloucester. 


88, River Front, Enfield, Middlesex. 
', 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 


AMY 
Sana 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Frrreenti Sentes.) 


(5) Lantern Slides. 
Prize—Half-t-Guinea. 
G. W. V. Tavtoz, 108 Wellington Street, Woolwich. 
CERTIFICATES. 
F. W. DuckHam, 40 Crooms Hill, Greenwich, s.R. 
E. P. TiTrERTON, Eastbourne House, Joppa, Midlothian, 
Harry H. BARRETT, 60 Nile Road, Gorleston, Suffolk, 
Cuan.es HILt, Avonhurst, Woodhey, Rock Ferry, near 
Birkenhead, 
FRANK SHAW, Oakfield, Bexhill, Surrey. 


(6) Enlargements. 
Price—Half-a-Guinea. 
W. HERBERT, 74 Metal Street, Cardiff. 
CERTIFICATE. 
W. Lawnexce REA, 3 Strathmore Road, Newsham 

Park, Liverpool. : 

It will be seen that in this, as inthe mujo- 
rity of our competitions, we have awarded 
a total sum much larger than that promised ; 
and we are happy to be able to state that we 
have had a very real pleasure in doing this, 
owing to the high standard of excellence of not 
a little of the work submitted to us. Itis ob- 
vious that the many practical articles that we 


have been already enabled to give in our 
pages on the fascinating art have already 
borne good fruit, and give promise of a still 
richer harvest. We heartily congratulate our 
readers on the genuine progress made, and 
trust that they may all push forward towards 
still higher attainments. 

In the “ Lantern Slide ” class, which was 
the weakest of all the sections, there is room 
for substantial improvement ; and the matter 
of ‘Enlargements ”’ does not appear to have 
yet received the attention it deserves. At all 
events, but very few competed in this class. 

We regret to have to report that several 
readers sent in their work only many days 
after the date of entry was past; and one 
letter from Girgaum, Bombay, India, advises 
the transmission of a packet that has not 
reached us at all. We regret this the more 
as the sender was a prize-winner in the pre- 
vious year’s competition. 

Before long we will announce another 
Photographic Competition, in which we 
trust even larger numbers may take part. 


tL 


HH” path is down the midnight wind, 
Her wings are shadow-light, 

No mortal ear their beat may hear, 
No eye can track her flight. 

Heaven’s starry floor she glideth o’er 
With silent feet and swift ; 

And lo! at dawn, the hills white-cowled, 
The valleys deep in drift! 
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THE SNOW SPRITE. 
By Rospert RIcHARDSON, B.A. 


mt. 


The Snow Sprite’s ways are fair and smooth, 
Yet pitiless are they ; 
And oft her slim white hands, in sooth, 
Are lifted but to slay. 
She tracks the homeless wanderer 
Across the lonely wold ; 
She smites her with an icy spear, 
And thicks her blood with cold. 
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Vv. 


O happy lad, and maiden glad, 
When the red fire burns bright, 

Wist ye of the lorn wanderers 
Out in the world to-night ? 

O wot ye how—ay, even now— 
Upon the storm-swept heath 

The fell Snow Sprite pursueth them, 
Whose soft embrace is death ? 


1 


She wraps the earth in dreamless sleep, 
She keeps its life-germs warm; 

Their winter trance is long and deep, 
And safe from sudden storm ; 

Until the Spring with sov’reign powers 
Usurps bluff Winter’s reign ; 

And warm soft showers wake the first flowers, 
And hedgerows bud again. 


“* She tracks the homeless wanderer 
Across the lonely wold.’"" 


Iv. 


The innocent babe she doth not spare 
Upon its mother’s breast, 

But with false kisses, soft and fair, 
Lulls it to its long rest. 

And when at last in dumb despair 
Her fainting victims fall, 

She folds her mantle round them ti:cre 
For a white funeral pall. 


Neath your warm roof you're tempest-proof, 
But may you mindful be 
Of England’s million houseless folk 
By wintry land and sea, 
Be helpful, and be pitiful, 
In thought and word and deed ; 
So may you find true hearts and kind 
In your own day of need. 
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THE LATE MR. TALBOT BAINES REED. 


xp now for the story of Mr. Reed’s literary 
+1 successes. The ‘“B.O.P.” was pro- 
jected in the autumn of 1878, to commence 
early in 1879. Amongst the earliest MSS. 
received by the writer was one of which 
he thought so highly that he gave it a place 
on the first page of the very first number. 
This was an article entitled “My First 
Football Match; by an old Boy,” and the 
author was Talbot Baines Reed. A fortnight 
later the first of a short series of papers 
from the same pen appeared, under the title 
*: Boys of English History,” a series that we 
may possibly issue in book form now, with 
other of Mr. Reed's earlier writings. 

Then, towards the end of March, came a 
brief article 4 propos of the forthcoming 
boat-race—‘ Oxford or Cambridge?” From 
that time Mr. Reed was appointed the “ Boy’s 
Own’ Special Correspondent for the great 
inter-collegiate contest, and year by year 
attended in that capacity and described the 
doings of the Dark and Light Blues with 
characteristic vivacity. Healso wrote for us 
@ series of athletic sketches, such as “ The 
Parkhurst Paper-Chase,” “The Parkhurst 
Boat-race,” ‘“ Parkhurst v. Westfield,” “A 
Boating Adventure at Parkhurst,” etc. 
Indeed ‘ Adams of Parkhurst” was so real a 
personality to our readers that letters would 
reach us from captains of school and other 
football, boating, and cricket clubs, asking us 
to forward their challenges to Adams, as they 
should like to have a turn with him and his 
team! Need we say how highly amused Mr. 
Reed used to be on receiving these missives 
from us! 

Then, in the August of 1879, came his first 
school story, in two chapters, ‘‘ The Troubles 
of a Dawdler.” As the volume containing it 
has been many years out of print, we repro- 
duce the story in this week’s issue with the 
original illustrations. It was the skill shown 
in this unpretentious little sketch, the power 
of personal isolation, of standing in the place 
of others and realistically grasping and 
describing their peculiar traits—for surely 
«‘dawdling” was the very antithesis of his 
own resolute energetic nature—that induced 
us to suggest to Mr. Reed that he should try 
his hand at something more ambitious in the 
way of school stories, the result being his 
first serial, “The Adventures of a Three- 
Guinea Watch,” which started our third 
volume, October 2, 1880. In the meantime 
Mr. Reed continued his “ Parkhurst ” articles, 
and also commenced a capital little series of 
character sketches under the general heading 
of “ Boys we have Known "—“ The Sneak,” 
“The Sulky Boy,” “The Easy-going Boy,” 
“The Boy who is Never Wrong,” “The 
Unoriginal Boy,” and many others coming 
in for a turn. 

With the “ Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch " a new epoch in Mr. Reed’s literary 
career begins; and his name now appears 
for the first time in connection with his work, 
as we persuaded him to allow us to reveal it 
and also to give his portrait as the writer. 
That is the portrait of 1880,” which we re- 
produce with this biography. From that time 
onwards Mr. Reed’s pen was constantly busy 
for us, some of the cleverest things he did 
being for our special Summer and Christmas 
numbers. We purpose bringing these 
together, in a sort of memorial volume, and 
issuing them in our “ Boy’s Own Bookshelf” 

ies: as they are far too good to be for- 


yotten. 
What we thought of the “Three-Guinea 
lh” as a stirring story of boy life, from 
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PART III.—LITERARY SUCCESSES AND THE ‘“B.0.P.”” 


the time of leaving home for school until 
early manhood, may be gathered from a few 
lines of the prefatory note which we penned 
for it when it was issued in book form. 
“One special recommendation,” we wrote, 
“is the lifelike fidelity with which its various 
characters, their teriptations, failures, and 
triumphs, are portrayed. Every reader 
must feel that these boys, at least, are no 
mere pasteboard figures, manipulated for a 
given purpose by the writer; but healthy 
flesh-and-blood lads of precisely the kind 
that, for good or evil, one meets all around, 
and rubs shoulders with day by day in school 
and college, as well as in the great hurly- 
burly of our present-day cities.” This story 
was first issued as a volume in 1883, and a 
new edition was afterwards published of 
more convenient size. 

Writing to us in regard to his story in 
February 1881, anent one or two letters of 
criticism we had forwarded, the author 
remarked: “Ican assure you I always try 
to fall in with the spirit of the ‘B.O.P.,’ 
which is far and away the manliest and 
healthiest boy’s paper I know. Its great 
strength seems to me to lie in its high moral 
and religious tone being attained without 
any undue ‘ lugging-in.’ . . . Iam convinced 
that its great helpfulness depends, as you 
say, on the principle which has hitherto 
guided it, viz. the diffused sweetness as 
against sugar en bloc.” 

“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's: a 
Public-School Story,” appeared in 1881; and 
“ My Friend Smith: a Story of School and 
Business,” in the following year. ‘The former 
of these, as our introduction to it runs, 
“deals in a bright and vigorous style with 
the kaleidoscopic, throbbing life of a great 
public school —that world in miniature which, 
in its daily opportunities and temptations, 
ambitions and failures, has so often afforded 
superabundant material for narratives power- 
ful to enchain the attention and sway the 
emotions, whether to smiles or tears... . 
One is impelled to take from the outset a 
most genuine interest in the boys and their 
affairs, and to feel quite as though one had 
known many of them personally for years, 
and been distinctly the better too for that 
knowledge. Such boys stand at the antipodes 
alike of the unreal abstractions of an effemi- 
nate sentimentalism—the paragons who 
prate platitudes and die young—-and of the 
morbid specimens of youthful infamy only 
too frequently paraded by the equally unreal 
sensationalism of to-day to meet the cravings 
of a vitiated taste.” When this story was 
issued as a volume in 1887, Mr. Reed wrote 
tous: “I feel very thankful for your kind 
and far too partial prefatory note. I wish I 
could credit the book with half the merit 
you do. Still, I have a very great affection 
for one or two of the boys who figure in it, 
and as I turn over the leaves of the story, 
which I have not glanced at for four or five 
years, it seems like the renewal of some very 
pleasant friendship, and reminds me of not 
a few very happy hours spent in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘ Guinea-pigs and Tad- 
poles.’ ” 

“My Friend Smith” was written in 
response to our suggestion that, as all his pre- 
vious stories dealt mainly with public-school 
life, he should give us one that, commencing 
with the lower middle-class school, should 
follow the hero up to London and deal with 
the trials and temptations incident to bread- 
winning. We pointed out that Mr. Reed’s 
business experience should stand him in good 


stead in the matter, and that such a story 
could hardly fail to prove of immense benefit 
to the thousands of lads yearly plunged into 
the whirlpool of London life. The plot was 
earnestly discussed together. This story, as 
we remark in the prefatory note,“ breaks fresh 
ground, and deals rather with the failures 
and successes, the sharp struggles and ulti- 
mate triumphs of lads far less fortunately 
circumstanced socially than the typical public. 
school boy—lads whose highest scholastic 
training was received at a modest estabiish- 
ment for the ‘backward and troublesome’ 
of the Dotheboys Hall order, and whose 
business careers commence on the lowest 
rung of the commercial ladder. Strong 
human interest throbs through even the most 
painful passages. One may, not unlikely, 
grow angry with these boys, for their obsti- 
nateness or irresolution, their weakness or 
downright folly ; but one perforce feels, all 
the same, that they are boys, whose originals 
it were not difticu!t to find by the score in 
ottice, and shop, and street of this busy work- 
aday world ; and one accordingly follows 
their varying fortunes with a very tangible 
zest to the eni.’” 

“The Willoughby Captains: a School 
Story,” came next, in 1883-4 ; and“ Reginald 
Cruden: a Tale of City Life,” in 1885. In 
this latter story Mr. Reed's knowledge of print- 
ing and the printing trade was utilised to 
advantage. “A Dog with a Bad Name” 
started our ninth volume (1886-7). 

« The Master of the Shell : a Public-School 
Story,” was prepared for volume 10. Writ- 
ing to us in May 1886, in regard to “ The Dog 
with a Bad Name,” Mr. Reed remarks : “The 
story shall begin at a public school, and 
follow the hero as usher in a little boys’ 
school, and afterwards as private tutor ina 
wansion, till it leaves him with the temper 
which was once his infirmity in subjection. 
and the bad name which has dogged him 
lived down.” This very accurately indicates 
its scope. 

“ Sir Ludar : a Story of the Days of Great 
Queen Bess,” was first published in our 
eleventh volume, and wassubsequently issued 
in book form by Messrs. Sampson Low. In 
“ The Cock House at Fellsgarth ” (1891), Mr. 
Reed returned to his favourite ground, public- 
school life ; and this was followed, in 1392, 
by “ Tom, Dick, and Harry,” another spark- 
ling school story, and the last that its gifted 
author penned. 

One curious feature about these public- 
school stories, dealing as they do very largely 
with the dormitory and study life of tbe boys, 
is this, that the writer was himself never 
really at a public school. At the Hackney 
preparatory school, he was a day boy ; while 
the City of London school is wholly a day 
school. And yet so realistic were Mr. Reed's 
descriptions of the minutest details of public- 
school life, that on the appearance of the 
stories in our pages we were Bure to receive 
letters from readers in different parts of the 
country, asserting that their own particular 
schools had been manifestly described, and 
asking whether the writer was this or that Old 

Boy whom they remembered ! 

Of the powerful serial stories we have thas 
enumerated, four—‘t Adventures of a Three- 
Guinea Watch,” “The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's,” “ My Friend Smith,” and “The 
Cock House ’’—have been republished in cur 
“ Bookshelf ” series. One—“The Willoughby 
Captains ’—-has been brought out by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton; and “ Sir Ludar,” as 
already stated, by Messrs. Sampson Low & 


Co. Theother our—viz. “ Reginald Cruden,” 
“A Dog with a Bad Name,” “The Master 
of the Shell,” and “Tom, Dick, and Harry” -— 
we hope now speedily to re-issue in volume 
form, with most of the original illustrations. 


PART IV.---PERSONAL TESTIMONIES AND 
CLOSING DAYS. 

ImmepiaTeLy on the announcement of Mr. 
Reed’s death appearing in the papers, many 
of our readers wrote, some enclosing memo- 
rial verses, others suggesting that a perma- 
nent Memorial of some sort might be sub- 
scribed for by readers of the “ B.0.P.” as an 
expression of their regard and indebtedness. 
Here, for example, is part of a letter from 
Bath, the writer being himself an author of 
experience as well as a warm lover and helper 
of boys: “He must have been a splendid 
fellow both in heart and life. I venture to 
say that countless thousands of boys are more 
deeply indebted to him than their words 
could express, supposing they fully realise 
the extent to which their lives have been in- 
fluenced for good by his writings in the ‘B.O.P.’ 
I may add this : Not only boys, but men also 
whose hearts retained something of youth in 
them, have been guided and saved by reading 
his stories. I am glad, not ashamed, to own 
that I began to enjoy them long after my boy- 
hood was past, and through doing so have 
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reaped unspeakable benefit at a time when 
perhaps nothing else could have saved one 
from the world which was becoming too 
much with me, and too engrossing, alas! I 
feel I have lost a personal friend. Had he but 
written ‘My Friend Smith,’ and nothing else, 
he had done a splendid service for God.” 

From far-away Victoria, a girl-reader 
writes : “ Not only boys, but a great number 
of girls, out here read the ‘B.O.P.,’ and I 
like especially the stories of Mr. T. B. Reed. 
In the trials and struggles of ‘Reginald 
Cruden’ and Riddell of the ‘ Willoughby 
Captains,’ I have always found something to 
cheer and help me onward.” 

But we dare not linger longer over such 
details, however gratifying, as our space is 
more than exhausted. To the last Mr. Reed 
was his own buoyant, cheery self. Here is 
a typical note, written only a few days before 
his return from Ireland to die. It is dated 
October 6. ‘ Talbot the exile unto the 
faithful assembled at the hour of evening ser- 
vice at —-- In good sooth I would travel far 
... could I make one with you around the 
familiar hearth. . . Meanwhile I would have 
you know that I am not without my teachers, 
for I read daily in the Great Missal of Nature, 
writ by the scribe Autumn in letters of 
crimson and gold; also in the trim pages of 
the gathered fields, with borders of woodcut ; 
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also in the ample folios of the ocean, with its 
wide margin of surf and sand. . . There is 
a certain coy nymph, ‘Health’ by name, 
who is reported in these parts; her I am 
charged to seek. Where she hides ‘twere 
hard to say, whether in the hillside golden 
with bracken, or in the spray of the sea on 
the bluff headlands, or by the breezy links. 
In all these I seek her. Sometimes I epy 
her afar off, but the wanton comes and goes. 
Yet I am persuaded I shall presently find her 
and bring her home rejoicing to them that 
sent me.” But it was not to be. 

Yet we can hardly think of him but as 
still with us. He was to the last a real boy 
amongst boys—never secming so happy as 
when thinking or planning for the lads or 
actually in their company. His heart 
remained young despite the burden incident 
to manhood ; and towards the end, as those 
most closely associated with him gladly 
testify, it was truly inspiriting to watch the 
brave patience with which he bore his long 
and peculiarly trying illness, and the calm 
courage with which he faced the “ black 
camel” which, sooner or later, as the Arab 
proverb has it, kneels at every man’s door— 
passing away quite happy in his simple 
trustfulness in the Father of us all that had 
characterised his useful life. 


G. AnpRew Hetcurson. 
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I map a long and painful struggle to recover 
my lost ground at Welford. 

When a boy has once lost his name at 
school, when his masters have put him on 
the black book, when his schoolfellows have 
got to consider him as a “ fellow in a row,” 
when he himself has learnt to doubt his own 
honesty and steadiness—then, I say, it is 
uphill work for him to get back to the posi- 
tion from which he has fallen. He gets 
little sympathy, and still less encourage- 
ment. In addition to the natural difficulty 
of conquering bad habits, he has to contend 
against prejudices and obstacles raised by 
his own former conduct; no one gives him 
credit for his efforts, and no one recognises 
his reform till all of a sudden, perhaps long 
after its completion, it makes itself manifest. 

And my reform, alas! consequently never 
arrived at completion at Welford. 

For a few weeks all went well enough. 
My lessons were carefully prepared; my 
exercises were well written, and my master 
had no more attentive pupil than I. But, 
alas! I'too soon again grew confident and self- 
satisfied. Little by little I relaxed; little by 
little I dawdled, till presently, almost without 
knowing it, I again began to slip down the 
hill. And this was in other matters besides 
my studies. 

Instead of keeping up my practice at 
cricket and field sports, I took to hulking 
about the playground with my hands in my 
pockets. If I started on an expedition to 
find moths or hunt squirrels, I never got half 
a mile beyond the school boundaries, and 
never, of course, caught the ghost of any- 
thing. If I entered for a race in our school 
sports, I let the time go without training, 
and so was beaten easily by fellows whom I 
had always thought my inferiors. The books 
I read for my amusement out of school hours 
were all abandoned after a chapter or two; 
my very letters home became irregular and 
stupid, and often were altogether shelved. 

And all this time (such~is the blindness of 


THE TROUBLES OF A DAWDLER. 


By Tarpot Barnes RErEp. 


PART I, 
sbme people) I was imagining I had quite 
retrieved my lost reputation ! 

I shall never forget, however, how at last 
I discovered that my time at Welford had 
been wasted, and that, so far from having 
got the better of my enemy, I had become e 
more confirmed dawdler than ever. 

I had come to my last half-year at school, 
being now seventeen. My great desire was 
to go to Cambridge, which my father had 
promised I should do if I succeeded in 
obtaining a scholarship, which would, in 
part, defray the cost of my residence there. 
On this scholarship, therefore, my heart was 
bent (as much as a dawdler’s heart can be 
bent on anything), and I made up my mind 
to secure it. 

The three fellows who were also going in 
for it were all my juniors, and considerably 
below me in the Doctor’s class; so I had 
little anxiety as to the result. 

Need I say that this very confidence was 
fatal tome? While they were working night 
and day, early and late, I was amusing my- 
self with boxing-gloves and fishing-rods. 
While they, with wet towels round their 
heads, burnt the midnight oil, I sprawled 
over a novel in my study. Of course, now 
and then I took a turn at my books, and 
each inspection tended to satisfy me with 
myself better than ever. ‘“ Those duffers will 
never be able to get up all that Greek in the 
time,”’ I said to myself, “ and not one of them 
knows an atom of mechanics.” 

Well, the time drew near. My father had 
written rejoicing to hear of my good pro- 
spects, and saying how he and mother were 
constantly thinking of me in my hard work, 
and so on. 

“Yes,” thought I, “they'll be pleased, I 
know.” About a week before the examina- 
tion, I looked at my books rather more fre- 
quently, and, now and then (though I would 
not acknowledge it even to myself), felt my 
confidence a trifle wavering. There were a 
few things I had not noticed before, that 


must be got up with the rest of the subjects. 
“‘ However, a day’s work will polish them off,” 
said 1; “let's see, I’ve promised to fish with 
Wilkins to-morrow—I’ll have ago in at them 
on Thursday.” 

But Thursday found me fishing too, and 
on Friday there was a cricket-match. How- 
ever, the examination was not till Tuesday, 
so there was half a week yet. 

Saturday, of course, was a half-holiday, 
and though I took another look at some of 
my books, and noted one or two other little 
things that would have to be got up, I deter- 
mined that the grand “go in” at, and 
“polishing off’’ of, these subjects should 
take place on Monday. 

On Monday accordingly I set to work. 

Glancing from my window—as I frequently 
did while I was at work—whom should I see, 
with a fly-net over his shoulder, but Wilton, 
one of the three . F , 
fellows in against |) 
me for the scho- 
larship! And not |) 
long after him 
who should ap- 
pear arm-in-arm, 
in cricket _cos- 
tume, but John- | 
son and Walker, 
the other two! 

“Ho! ho!” 
said I to myself, 
“nice boys these 
to be going in for 
an exam.! How 
can they expect | 
to do anything if 
they dawdle away 
their time in this 
way! I declare I 
quite feel as if I were taking an unfair advan- 
tage of them to be grinding away up here!” 

Had I realised that these three fellows had 
been working incessantly for the last month, 
and were now taking a breath of fresh air in 
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anticipation of the ordeal of the following 
day, I should have been less astonished at 
what I saw, and more inclined to work, at any 
rate this day, like mad. 

But I allowed my benevolent desire not to 
take an unfair advantage to prevail, and was 
soon far up the stream with my fishing-rod. 

So Monday passed. In the evening I had 
another turn at my books, but an unsatisfac- 
tory one. 

“ What's the use of muddling my brain? I 
had better take it easy, and be fresh for to- 
morrow,” thought I, as I shut them up and 
pushed my chair back from the table. 

Next morning brought me a letter from 
my father : 

“ This will reach you on the eventful day. 
You know who will be thinking of their boy 
every moment. We are happy to know your 
success is so sure; but don’t be too confident 
till it’s all well over. Then we shall be ready 
to rejoice with you. I have already heard of 
rooms at Cambridge for you; so you see 
mother and I are counting our chickens 
before they are hatched! But I have no 
fears, after what you have told me.” 

This letter made me unhappy; the sight 
of my books made me unhappy; the sight 
of Wilton, Johnson, and Walker, fresh and 
composed, made me unhappy; the sight of 
the Doctor wishing me good-morning made 
me unhappy. I was, in fact, thoroughly 
uncomfortable. The list of those one or two 
little matters that I had intended to polish 
off grew every time I thought of them, till 
they well-nigh seemed to eclipse the other 
subjects about which I felt sure. What an 
ass I had been! 

“The candidates for the Calton Scholar- 
ship are to go to the Doctor's class-room !”’ 

To the Doctor's class-room we four accord- 
ingly proceeded. 

On the way, not to appear nervous, I casu- 
ally inquired of Wilton if he had caught any 
specimens yesterday. 

“Yes,’’ he said gaily. “I got one splendid 
fellow, a green-winged moth. I'll show him 
to you in my study after the exam. is over.” 

Here was a fellow who could calmly con- 
template the end of this day’s ordeal. I dared 
not do as much as that! 

The Doctor affably welcomed us to his 
room, and bade us be seated. Several quires 
of blank paper, one or two pens, a ruler, and 
ink, were provided at each of our four desks. 

Then a printed paper of questions was 
handed to each, and the examination began. 

I glanced hurriedly down my paper. 
Question 1 was on one of those subjects which 

-had escaped my observation. Question 2 
was 8 piece of translation I did not recognise 
as occurring in the Greek book I had got up, 
and yet I thought I had been thoroughly 
through it. Question 3—well, no one would 
be able to answer that. Question 4—oh, 
horrors ! another of those little points I had 
meant to polish off. Thus I glanced from 
top to bottem of the paper. Here and there 
I fancied I might be able to give some sort 
of answer, but as for the rest, I was in de- 
spair. I dashed my pen into the ink, and 
wrote my name at the head of a sheet of 
paper, and ruled a line underneath it. Then 
4 dug my fingers in my hair, and waited for 
an inspiration. It was a long time coming. 
In the meantime I glanced round at the other 
three. ‘They were all writing hard, and Wil- 
ton already had one sheet filled. Somehow 
the sight of Wilton reminded me of the moth 
he had spoken of. I wondered if it was a 
finer specimen than I had got at home—mine 
had blue wings anda horn. Funny insects 
moths were! I wondered if the Doctor used 
to collect them when he was a boy. The 
Doctor must be nearly sixty now. Jolly to 
be a Doctor, and have nothing to do but 
examine fellows! I wondered if Walker's 
father had written him a letter, and what 
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sort of nib he (Walker) must be writing with, 
with such a peculiar squeak--rather like a 
frog’s squeak. I wouldn’t mind being a frog 
for some things—must be jolly to be equally 
at home on dry ground or in water! Fancy 
eating frogs! Our French master was getting 
more short-tempered than ever. 

And so I rambled on, while the paper in 
front of me remained empty. 

The inspirations never came. The hours 
whizzed past, and my penholder was nibbled 
half away. In vain I searched the ceilings, 
and my thumb-nails—they gave me no help. 
In vain I read over the examination paper a 
score of times. It was all question and no 
answer there. In vain I stared at the Doctor 
as he sat quietly writing: he had no ideas 
for me. In vain I tried to count, from where 
I sat, how many sheets Johnson had filled : 
that did not help to fill mine. Then I read 
my questions over again, very closely, and 
was in the act of wondering who first decided 
that p’s should turn one way in print and q’s 
another, when the Doctor said, “ Half an 
hour more!” 

I was electrified. I madly began answering 
questions at random. Anything to get mv 
paper filled. But, fast as I wrote, I could 
not keep pace with Wilton, whose pen flew 


along the paper—and he, I knew, was writing 
what would get him marks, while I was 
writing rubbish. Presently my attention was 
diverted by watching Walker gather up and 


pin together his papers. I looked at my 
watch. Five minutes more. At the same 
time the Doctor took out his. I could not 
help wondering if it was a Geneva or an 
English watch, and whether it had belonged 
to his father before him, as mine had. Ah! 
my father, my poor father and mother ! 

“Cease work, please, and hand in your 
papers.” 

I declined Wilton’s invitation to come and 
see his moth, and slunk to my room miser- 
able and disgusted. 

Even now I do not like to recall the in- 
terval which elapsed between the examination 
and the declaration of the result. ‘To 
Johnson, Wilton, and Walker it was an 
interval of feverish suspense—to me it was 
one of stolid despair. I was ashamed to 
show my face among my schoolfellows ; 
ashamed to write home ; ashamed to look at 
a book. The nearer the day came the more 
wretched I grew; I positively became ill 
with misery, and begged to be allowed to go 
home without waiting for the result. 

I had a long interview with the Doctor 
before I quitted Welford, but no good advice 


of his, no exhortations, could alter my de- 
spair. 

“My boyhood has been a failure,” I said 
to him,“ and I know my manhood will be 
one too.” 

He only looked very sorrowful, and wrung 
my hand. 

The meeting with my parents was worst 
of all, but over that I draw a veil. 

For months nothing could rouse me from 
my unhappiness, and in indulging it I 
dawdled more than ever. My prospects of a 
college life were blighted, and I had not the 
energy to face business. But, as was always 
the case, I could not for long together stick 
to anything ; and in due time I emerged from 
my wretchedness, an idle, dawdling youth, 
with no object in life, no talents to reoom- 
mend me, nothing to do. 

I¢ was deplorable, and my father was nearly 
heart-broken. Heroically he strove to rouse 
me to activity, to interest me in some pursuit. 
He did for me what I should have done for 
myself—sought occupation for me, and spent 
days and days in his efforts to get me settled 
in life. At last he succeeded in procuring 4 
nomination to a somewhat lucrative Govern- 
ment clerkship; and, for the first time since 
I left Welford, my father and mother and I 
were happy together. Despite all my de- 
merits, I was now within reach of a position 
which many a youth of greater ability and 
steadier character might well have envied; 


and I believe I was really thankful at my 


good fortune. 

“T will go with you to-morrow,” said my 
father, ‘when you have to appear before the 
head of the department.” 

“All right,” said I; “ what time is it?” 

“ Half-past eleven.” 

“ Well, I must meet you at the place then, 
for I promised to see Evans early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ Better go to him to-day,” said my mother; 
“it would be a thousand pities to be late to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, no fear of that,” said I, laughing; 
“T’ve too good an eye to my own interests.” 

Next morning I went to see Evans, and left 
him in good time to meet my father at the 
stated hour. But an evil spirit of dawdling 
seized me as I went. I stopped to gaze into 
shops, to chat with a passing acquaintance, 
and to have my boots blacked. Forgetting the 
passage of time altogether, I strolled leisurely 
along, stopping at the slightest temptation. 
and prolonging my halts as if reluctant to 
advance, when suddenly I heard the deep bell 
of Westminster clock chime a quarter. “A 
quarter past eleven,” thought I; “I must 
+ look sharp.” Ard 

I did look sharp. 
and reached the 
place of appoint- 
ment out of 
breath. 

My father was 
at the door. His 
face was clouded, 
and his hand 
trembled as he 
laid it on my 
shoulder and 
said, “Charlie, 
will nothing save 
you from ruin?” 

“Ruin!” said 
I, in amazement; 
“what do you 
mean?” 

“What makes 
you so late?” 

“Late! it’s not half-past yet— didn’t you 
tell me half-past eleven was the time?” 

“ I did; and it is now just half-past twelve! 
The post you were to have had was filled half 
an hour ago by one of the otherapplicants.” 

I staggered back in astonishment 


horror. Then it flashed on me that I had 
dawdled away an hour without knowing it, 
and with it the finest opening I ever had in 
ny life. 


I must pass over the next two years, and 
come to the conclusion of my story. During 
those two years I entered upon and left no 
less than three employments—each less 
advantageous than the former. The end of 
that time found me a clerk in a bank ina 
country town. In thiscapacity my besetting 
sin was still haunting me. I had several 
times been called into the manager’s room, 
and reprimanded for unpunctuality, or cau- 
tioned for wasting my time. The few friends 
who on my first coming to the town had 
taken an interest in me, had dropped away, 
disgusted at my unreliable conduct, or because 
I myself had neglected their acquaintance. 
My employers had ceased to entrust me with 
any commissions requiring promptitude or 
care; and I was nothing more than an cflice 
drudge—and a very unprofitable drudge too. 
Such was my condition when, one morning, 8 
telegram reached me from my mother to say, 

“ Father is very ill. Come at once.” 

I was shocked at this bad news, and deter- 
mined to start for London by the next train. 

I obtained leave of absence, and hastened 
to my lodgings to pack up my few necessaries 
for the journey. By the time I arrived there, 
the shock of the telegram had in some way 
abated, and I was able to contemplate my 
journey more calmly. I consulted a time- 
table, and found that there was one train 
which, by hurrying, I could just catch in a 
quarter of an hour, and that the next went in 
the afternoon. 

By the time I had made up my mind 
which to take, and inquired where alad could 
be found who would carry down my port- 
manteau to the station, it was too late to 
catch the first train, and I therefore had 
three hours to spare before I could leave. 
This delay, in my anxious condition, worried 
me, and I was at a loss how to occupy the 
interval. If I had been wise, I should never 
have quitted that station till I did so in the 


OUR LIFEBOATS 


T™ next class of lifeboats to be considered 
is that of the Norfolk and Suffolk type. 
These boats deserve especial notice. They 
are only seventeen in number, twelve of them 
being exclusively sailing boats varying from 
36 to 46 feet in length and from 10} to 12 
feet in breadth. As those of the larger size 
are unmanageable in a heavy sea under oars, 
and as they have often to work to windward 
against the heaviest gales to the rescue of 
the crews of vessels wrecked on the numerous 
outlying banks which exist off that part of the 
coast, it is indispensable that they should 
be heavily ballasted and have considerable 
draught of water to give them good weatherly 
qualities. In order to make this requisite pro- 
vision without involving too much weight for 
convenient launching, they are provided with 
water-ballast, in addition to having iron keels. 

This water is let in by the same apertures 
that serve for self-relief of water, the plugs 
which close them not being withdrawn until 
just before leaving the beach. The quantity 
of water thus let in is very great, being in the 
largest boat of this class not less than seven 
tons, which water is not retained in an en- 
closed tank, but left to fill every unoccupied 
space up to the level of the plain of flotation. 
This unoccupied space is chiefly confined to 
@ narrow channel of about one-third of the 
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train. But, alas! I decided to take a stroll 
instead. It was asad walk, for my father’s 
image was constantly before my eyes, and I 
could hardly bear to think of his being ill. I 
thought of all his goodness and forbearance 
to me, and wondered what would become of 
us if he were not to recover. I wandered on, 
broken-hearted, and repenting deeply of all 
my ingratitude, and the ill return I had made 
him for his love to me, and I looked forward 
eagerly to being able to throw myself in his 
arms once more, and beg his forgiveness. 
Thus I mused far into the morning, when 
it occurred to me to look at my watch. Was 
it possible? It wanted not half an hour of 
the time for the train, and I was more than 
two miles from the place. I started to walk 
rapidly, and soon came in sight of the town. 
What fatal madness impelled me at that 
moment to stand and look at a ploughing 
match that was taking place in a field by the 
roadside? For a minute or two my anxiety, 
= — my father, the 
train, all were 
forgotten in the 
excitement of 
that contest. 
Then I recovered 
myself and 
dashed on like 
the wind. Once 
more (as I 
thought but for 
an instant) I 
paused to exa- 
mine a gipsy 
encampment on 
the border of the 
wood, and then, 
reminded by a 
distant whistle, 
hurried forward. 
- Alas! as I 
dashed into the station, the train was slowly 
turning the corner, and I sunk down in an 
agony of despair and humiliation. 


When I reached’ home at midnight, my 
mother met me at the door. 
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AND LIFEBOAT-MEN. 


By C. J. STanranp, B.1. 


PART It. 
boat’s width. Cross air-cases at bow and 
stern, to the level of the thwarts, also confine 
it lengthwise. The average area of these 
channels ig about 20 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
in which the water lies to an average depth 
of 24 feet, in amount equal to about 200 
cubic feet or 5} tons. A great quantity of 
water also settles between the timbers of these 
boats, beneath the side and end air-cases, 
which cases are movable separate boxes, 
and which cannot be made to fit so closely 
as to fillup those spaces. These boats have also 
iron keels varying from 12 to 17 owt. At frst 
sightit would appear highly dangerous to have 
so large a quantity of water awash in a boat; 
the truth is, however, that the safety of the 
principle consists in the largeness of the quan- 
tity, taken together with the fact of its being 
cut off from access to the ends and sides of the 
boat. If these boats were less heavily bal- 
lasted they would be more corky, rising and 
falling with every heave of the sea, and the 
water within them would be constantly in 
motion towards the lowest level; but thus 
heavily weighted, and propelled by powerful 
sails, they cut deeply through every sea in- 
stead of rising to it, and,in nautical phrase- 
ology, they make much worse weather of it 
than a lighter and more lively boat would do. 
Heavy masses of “green sea” break over 
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“Well, you are come at last,” she said 
quietly. 

“Yes, mother; but father, how is he?” 

“ Come and see him." 


I sprang up the stairs beside her. She 


opened the door softly, and bade me enter. 
My father lay there der.d. 
“He waited for you all day,” said my 
mother, “and died not an hour ago. His last 


words were, ‘Charlie is late.’ Oh, Charlie, 
why did you not come sooner?” 

Then she knelt with me beside my dead 
father. And, in that dark lonely chamber, 
that night, the turning point of my life was 
reached. 


Boys, I am an old man now; but, believe 
me, since that awful moment I have never, 
to my knowledge, dawdled again ! 

[rHE END.] 


them so as sometimes altogether to submerge 
their crews, but their stability is so great 
that the boatmen have unbounded confidence 
in them, and are protected against being 
washed overboard by “ridge ropes” rove 
through iron stanchions round the boat, 
fixed in the gunwales. 

The only two boats of this class which 
have ever upset were the Southwold boat in 
February 1858, the then most recently con- 
structed boat of the class, and the Kessing- 
land lifeboat, which was upset a few years 
ago. In the case of the Southwold boat, she 
was taken out through rather a high surf 
for the quarterly exercise of her crew. On 
returning to shore, before entering the surf, 
the crew injudiciously inserted the plugs and 
pumped out about two-thirds of the water 
ballast. They then ran her under sail, with 
too much way on, into the surf, when a 
following sea, overtaking her, threw her 
stern up; the ton and a half of water still in 
her then rushed to the bow, which became 
completely submerged, and broaching-to 
across the surf she immediately upset; her 
masts broke off on coming in contact with 
the ground, and, not being a self-righting 
boat, she remained keel up. Her crew af 
fifteen men, all having on their life-belts in 
accordance with the rules of the Institution, 
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were saved; but three gentlemen who had 
gone off as amateurs, and had refused to 
put on life-belts which had been offered to 
them, were drowned, though one at least of 
them was known to be a good swimmer. 
Had this boat had her full water ballast in 
her the sea would probably have broken over 
the stern instead of lifting it, and the acci- 
dent would not have occurred. 

In the case of the Kessingland boat, the 
accident seems to have occurred also from 
injudicious management of the valves. 
Quoting from memory, the boat was being 
launched on service, when she was pushed 
off through a heavy surf without opening the 
valves. Consequently, having no water bal- 
last in her, her bow was thrown up and the 
stern forced on to the sand, when she turned 
acomplete somersault and lay keel upper- 
most on the beach, with, I think, three of the 
crew under her. A hole was immediately 
driven through her planking and two rescued 


alive, but the third man was killed by being 
crushed under the thwarts or gunwale. So 
thatitreally seems with these boats that, if pro- 
perly managed, they, though not self-righting, 
are non-capsisable, and this is what the east 
coastmen (who swear by them) claim for them. 
Torightly understand these boats, they must 
be taken in conjunction with the men whoman 
them, and the shore from which they are 
launched. Authorities seem to agree that at 
one time, in past ages, the waves of the Ger- 
man Ocean flowed over the low-lying marshes 
of the Norfolk coast, and swept far inland. 
It is a coast, flat, and to many people un- 
interesting—wide stretches of white sand, 
clean as sugar and very like it in colour, 
backed up by high sand-hills protecting the 
low marsh lands from the sand-laden winds, 
and originally, no doubt, from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. The sand is piled up and 
held together by the long-reaching roots of 
the marram grass, which not only binds it 
together, but lays the foundation of smaller 
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hills which are gradually creeping down to 
the sea across the beach. The sea at Caister 
and thereabouts is now retiring. Then away 
from the beach, at varying distances, stretch 
the outlying sand-banks, the grave of many a 
brave man and gallant ship. A magnificent 
roadstead several miles in length stretches 
from Yarmouth to beyond Caister, formed by 
the Scroby Sands only some two miles dis- 
tant, running parallel with the beach which 
it effectually prctects, and at the same time 
affords a splendid anchorage for weather- 
bound an* distressed vessels. 

A pleaccnt coast for a long stretch when 
the sunis shining dazzlingly on the white 
sand, anda nice little breeze ripples the 
waters of the North Sea and cools the air, 
and the cloud shadows fly over the flat sands 
and marshes—and a cool air is needed, for 
the sand in which you sink almost ankle deep 
is heavy walking, especially to a stranger. 
The natives can always pick out a foreigner 


4.—The Look-out at Caister. 
(From a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, 0.1.) 


a mile away by his walk. A native never 
lifts his feet, but drags them somewhat; a 
foreigner tries to walk as if in Regent Street, 
with a firm paving-stone under his feet, and 
consequently slips back about six inches out 
of every foot. A nice coast for a walk on a 
summer’s day; but in winter, with a fierce 
north-easter blowing, a grey, dreary, desolate 
coast—grey sky, grey sand, and grey water-— 
but grand even then in its stre ches of flat sand 
and low hill, and its slaty sky broken only by 
wicked-looking scud flying overhead from the 
sea, fit-looking outriders to the coming storm, 
Jaden with wreck and ruin tomany ahousehold. 
Then, looking seaward, one sees a grey sea 
gradually becoming whiter, and rows of sand- 
banks one outside the other, already leaping in 
hungry white spouts like sea-snakes eager for 
prey, and soon to be one white mass of yeasty 
froth and foam. The marram grass around 
flutters and rasps its hard edges in the wind 
until a fiercer gust than usual seems almost to 
make it shriek ; and as the wind freshens, the 
(To be continued.) 


sand rises in veritable sand storms, dimming 
the distance that was dim before, and coming 
on your face like pins and needles, causing 
a hasty right-about-face to leeward and a 
search for a lee. 

The hazardous nature of the comt, the 
amount of assistance required (especially in 
the old days before steam) by vessels in the 
roads and on the sands, and the hardy train- 
ing gained in the deep-sea and herring fishing, 
nurtured a race of iron men—simple, kind, 
great-hearted giants, brave as lions— men who 
atany hour of the night are willing and eager to 
leave their warm beds and rush to face the icy 
wind and possible death to save life or property 
—the race of Norfolk and Suffolk beachmen. 

They formed themselves into companies. 
each member of a company buying a share in 
the company’s yawls, punts, and gear, and 
taking his share of expenses of :epair, and 
also helping to work the lifeboat. They were 
coverned by a set of printed rules too long to 


quote here. At Yarmouth there were for- 
merly six companies, each one possessing a 
look-out, yawls, and other boats. The com- 
petition at times between these companies 
was so great that enormous risks were 
incurred, and numerous accidents, involving 
loss of life, happened in the race to be 
first alongside the vessel in distress. 

The writer has heard the Caister men re- 
late with great gusto a yarn as to their going 
out toa ship on the North Cross Sand. When 
they got near the wreck a heavy sea caught 
the lifeboat and swept her down, bow on, on 
to the wreck, knocking the stem clean out of 
her, and leaving a gaping rent with the water 
washing in and out; of course it made no 
difference to the boat's power of flotation, but 
the sailors on the wreck declined to leave even 
their perilous position for a boat with her 
bows stove in, and it was only after reiterated 
assurances from the beachmen that they con- 
sented to be rescued, and were soon landed 
safely on the beach. 


A BOOBY TRAPPED! 


w= you listen for a moment to my 
simple little lay 

Of a tragical adventure which occurred the 
other day ? 

Will you give me your attention while I tell, 
in solemn tones, 

Of the fate of Watkins Minor in his latest 
row with Jones ? 


Jones came late to hed on Monday (which 
was wrong, you can’t deny), 

And was irritated somewhat by a lovely 
apple pie. 

We expressed our indignation and regret to 
see him tricked ; 

But, as Watkins slept the nearest, he was 
naturally licked. 


Yet he didn’t seem to like it, for he made a 
great to-do, 

And declared he hadn’t done it (which, I 
may remark, was true !) 

Then continued, in his slumbers, with his 
enemy to cope, 

And to snore with indignation, till we 
silenced him with soap. 


But 80 very little wisdom had resulted from 
his dream, 

That he meditated vengeance by an anti- 
quated scheme ; 

So, next morning, he continued all his 
grievances to hug, 

Till he crept to Jones's study with a lexicon 
and jug. 


With a speed that spoke of practice—had he 
played the trick before ?— 

He arranged them on the summit of the 
partly open door ; 

And, when both were truly balanced, which 
was not an easy feat, 

He withdrew to watch in silence till his 
vengeance was complete. 


Scarce a moment had he waited when ao 
master’s step drew near: 

“Watkins Minor? Yes, I thought so! What 
may you be doing here?” 

And he shook with apprehension, and replied, 
with inward groans, 

“If you please, sir, pray excuse me, I was 
waiting here for Jones.” 


“Waiting here for Jones, sir, were you? 
Why, wherever can he be ? 

You may find him in his study; you had 
better go and see. 

To receive friends in the passage he, most 
properly, declines. 

Not a word, sir! Go this instant, or you 
write a hundred lines.” 


Oh, alas for Watkins Minor! 
what it meant; 

But the master glared relentless, so he shut 
his eyes and went ! 

The result defies description : 
have to tell; 

That the trap was set correctly, and it 
answered very well 


He suspected 


Only this I 


“ Listen, Watkins,” said the master, with a 
twinkle in his eye, 

As our hero vainly struggled on his hand- 
kerchief to dry, 

“TI approve of fun in reason” (here he 
choked a little choke), 

“But I always throw cold water on too 
practical a joke!’ 


Aurrep Linpsay. 


oo 
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Problem No. 359. 
By Max J. MEYER. 


Der < 


Whitt S+7=108 pieces 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Prosiex Construction. 


A good knowledge of problems is acquired 
by the study of positions which resemble 
one another in solution but differ in con- 
struction. There is a small number of such 
positions, and when there is no statement 
that the one is purposely derived from the 
other, then there is generally some suspicion 
of plagiarism. When one is an improve- 
ment upon the other, then it is justifiable 
under the plea of striving after perfection. 
The most perfect solution, showing strate- 
gical moves and pure mates, is most pleasing 
to the student, and most likely to earn a 
diagram in the collector’s book. The chess- 
men allow an immense number of positions 
on the board, and therefore old problems 
can often be rendered more perfect by the 
inventor himself or by another artist. The 
latter should then mention the origin of the 
problem. There are cases in which two 
composers have each independently pro- 
duced the same problem. Such a case is o 
two-mover by Shinkman, and by Carpenter, 
both in the United States: White, K—Q Kt 
6; Q-KR7; B—Q Kt 3; Kts—QKt5 and 
Q 5. Black, K—K 3; Ps—Q 2, K 4 and 
K B 2. A three-mover by John Brown of 
Bridport, of about forty years ago, is this: 
White, K—-Q R 2; Q—K 3; B—K Kt 4; 
Kt—Q B7; P—K R 3. Black, K—-KB3; 
P—Q 4. This appears in 8. Loyd’s book, 
published in 1881, with the white K on KR 
8. Brown's is preferable, for it contains one 
more pretty mate. In 1891 appeared a 
pretty two-mover by 8S. Mieses, thus: 
White, K—Q 2; Q—K sq.; Bs. -Q B 8 and 
K8. Black, K—Q 4; Ps—Q 3,Q B 2 and 
4. This appeared in 1893 by C. Planck, 
thus: White, K—Q Kt 2; Q—K B aq.; 
Bs—Q B 2 and K B 8. Black, K—K 4; 
Ps—K 3; Q 2 and 4. The latter is an 
improvement upon the former, but the shift- 
ing to the right is a drawback, for the trial 
of 1, Q from K aq. to R 4 is lost. Still more 
striking are the following three positions, 
published during the last two years, all two- 
movers. By J. Stent: White, K—K Kt 8; 
Q—Q 2; B—BK 4; Kt-QB7; P—QKt4 
and Q 3. Black, K-Q 5; Ps—Q B 5 and 
Q3. By F. Miller: White, K—KB7; Q— 
QB 2; B—Q B 6; Kt—Q 7; Ps—Q B83 
and 5. Black, K—Q B 5; Ps—Q Kt 8 and 
Q5. By A. Waterhouse: White, K—K B 7; 
Q—Q 2; B—Q6; Kt—K7; Ps QB 4 and 
Q 3. Black, K—Q 5; Kt—Q K sq.; Ps—Q 
B8, K 8 and 5. The second is the best of 
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the three, for it shows five distinct mates. 

The third contains six mates, but in a less 

characteristic manner, and the white K 

ought to have been placed on K Kt 7. 
+ 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


COLLEGE LIFE IN THE CAPE COLONY. 
By F. G. GArpmNen, B.A. (CAPE). 


Breer saying anything about college life in the 
Cape, I must explain what a Cape college ie, It is 
neither a university co'lege, such as we find in Kngland, 
nor yet a public school, The seniors of a Cape college 
are undereraduates of the Cape University who are work- 
ing for their degrees, Next to them comes the survey 
class, a Very important element, for in a new country 
there is always a demand for surveyors. Last of all 
there ia the public-school department, to which belong 
those who are reading for matriculation, and those who 
are going in for the Cape Civil Service. There is also 
en army ch as at the College to which I belonged, from. 
which fellows pass either directly into the British army, 
after serving in a Cape volunteer regimert, or into 
Woolwich or Sandhurst. 

At the Diocesan College of which I was a member 
there are both boarders and day students,the latter being 
ina majority. The boarding arrangements are much 
the same as at an English school, The juniors sleep in 
cubicles, while each undergrad. has a room to himself. 
Queer things these rooms contain somctimes. The fellow 
whose room was next to mine had a parsion for snakes, 
nud used to kecp a number of the reptiles in a box in 
lis study. One morning I was reading in my room 
when Ivheard a hasty knock at my door, and the 
coloured servant entered, looking very pale, or rather 
green—for this is the colour corresporuling in a nigger 
to white. He whispered that the snakes had got loose. 

Tentered the next room, and found a molesnake—a 
big fellow about six feet long—artistically coiled round 
@ water jug, and little night-adders lying about in 
various positions, The molesnake was not poisonous, 
but the adders were. I was about to try and catch 
them, to the coloured man’s intense alarm, when the 
owner appeared, and quickly had them shut up again. 

But let us return to onr muttona. All at college take 
their meals together, and jointozethcr in sports. There 
are no such things as houre matches As in England, 
cricket and football are the chief games, The rules of 
the M.C.C. and Englixh R. F. U. are strictly observed. 
The climate makes a little difference in the way cricket 
is played, for us grass will not grow well In South Africa, 
the piteh is always. covered w.th a strip of cocoanut, 
matting. which {s quite as true ax grass. The successes of 
Ferris, Briggs, and other English bowlers in South Africa 
prove this. The inter-collegtate matches are our great 
eventa, and when we play our great rivals even a fourth 
tcam ix put into the field. Rugby is the only epecies of 
football that finds favour in Cape colleges, There are 
no peculiar school games usin England. Cup matches 
take up a great portion of the football reason. Besides 
playing for the three inter-collegiate cups, for first, 
tecond, and third fifteens, the colleges enter for the 
cups of their provincial unions. Cup competitions are 
a great feature of Cape football. Every team, however 
weak, plays for come cup, The niggers, even, have their 
Rugby Union with its cups; and great enthusiasm is 
shown by the coloured spectators when the Fairplayers 
F.C. and the Excelsior F. C., clad in bright-coloured jer- 
feys, meet to fight for supremacy. 

Each college has its cadet corps, and great martial 
ardour is displayed when the cadets go under canvas 
for a weck, Very pleasant these camp-outs are. A 
country place {s gencrally chosen: there the cndets 
are made much of, and most hospitably treated by the 
farmers in the neighbourhood—for hospitality a 
Cape farmer is not easily beaten. The cadets in their 
turn do their best to rouse the village from its usual 
quietness, and their dances and concerts give the iuhabi- 
tants something to talk about for weeks after. 

It is in the vacations that the peculiarities of Cape 
life are most prominent. Then the students are 
reattered tothe four winde, During the latter part of 
my college life my home was in Johannesburg, nearly 
a thousand miles fiom Cape Town. There I went one 
Christmas. The journey from Cape Town took me 
five and a half days—two and a baif in the train, and 
three in the coach—and was full of little episodes. 

‘At Kimberley station a man rushed to the window of 
our carriage, revolver in havd, and wanted to shoot 
one of my fellow- travellers, but was pulled back before 
be could do any mischief. I made myccif as small rs 
possible, for as the man was not sober, there was 1.0 
telling whether he would not hit rome one else instead 
of his intended victim. Christmas Day we spent in 
the coach, aud sang carols to the accompaniment of a 
concertina, 

Sometimes we spent our holidays under canvas at 
the seaside. At other times we went for long walks. 
I shall not forget one walking tour, when we slept for 
acouple of nights in the open, with only the starlis 
sky above us. Unfortunately we had to carry cur 
blankets with us, and as it was the middle of summe:, 
and we had sometimes to walk for miles without 
coming to water, we got pretty hot and thirsty. ‘ 

It is unnecessary to tell readers of the “B.O.P.” 
anything about shooting in South Africa, as they have 
read about it before, and can imagine the pleasure that 
can be got from this ina six weeks’ vacation. | 

Though it laa its disadvantages, a student's life at 
the Care is a very pleasant one, and I often long to 
have that lie again. 


Dorwtce (R, Smith).—1. They muy or may not sleep all 
winter, but shonld not be kept in a cold place, nor a 
too warm one. 2 The less they are handled the 
better. 3. Yes. 


BInD-KKEPING (J. E. N.),—Thanks for your suzgestion, 
but we are with those who believe that birds and all 
animals should always be in show form, and not 
merely faked up for the occasion. 


Bap Hanrts (Howaril).—Of course you are getting low 
in body and weak in intellect. “Give them up or 
they will give you up. Take cod-liver oil, Fellow's 
syrup, a teaspoonful twice a day after food, and the 
cold morning tub. 


'VOUBNEAS (Britten).—Your programme is most 
sensible if you can carry it out to the letter. In 
uddition, however, take a tablespoonful of coil-liver oil 
twice a day and now and then a glass of Pullna 
water in plenty of warm water before breakfast. 


Eyes Bap (A, M.).—Could not advise without cxami- 
nation, Stick to your own doctor, 


Jackpaws (Jackdaw).—They are very nice pets and 
should have their full liberty to run about. Fed 
from the scraps of the table. “They are taken young 
from the nest. 


‘Wut He Grow axy Monk ? (Stump).—Yes, two or three 
inches perhaps. The best thing to make a boy grow 
is the cold bath, dumb-bells, and regular readiug of 
the “B.0.P.” Fact ! 


Briain Hare (Hare).—Yes, fairly well, but she 
might have much more room. Take her out every 
day for a guod run and hop on the grasa, 


Ruprorg, etc. (Nil Desperandum).--1. Yes ; you must 
wear a truss, 2. Re the other matter, see answer to 
Howard. 


Doc ror STaBLE-YARD (F. 8. Clarke).—A bull-terrier. 
Look in the columns of the “ Exchange and Mart,” 
‘Any bookstall. 


Dextist (Anxious One).—No; we prefer not to give 

feesiona] addresses, It would be unfair to others. 

Fie plan. of pulling ont # decayed tooth and 

inserting ‘a sound one to grow on isa myth. Where 

would the fresh sound ones come from? The cat? 
Or an obliging cabman ? 


Curina SMALL SKINs (H. Roscerff).—Strong solution 
of alum or arsenical paste. The latter is poisonous, 
mind. 

DIsriGUREMENT OF Nose (A. D. McCushie) —Try 
snuffing up a little hazeline morning and night. 
Wear gloves if you cannot help picking it. Try and 
try again. Your letter far too long. If every boy 
wrote at such a length we never could even read our 
correspondence, far less answer it. 

SquixTING (Squint).—Only by operation. 

ATULETICSs AND IRON (H. Taylor).—A smallish dose 
would be a bipalatinoid taken after dinner and after 


breakfast. Here you have the pure drugs, and they 
do not unite chemiically till swallowed. 


Doves (Nelly N.).—We won't forget the doves. You 
are feeding right cnough, but have far, far too many 
in 80 small a place, ao they arc bound to come to grief. 


Surenrivovs Hain oN FAck (Blesbok).—Whatever 
anyone tells you, there is but one safe way—the 
razor. 


Doves (Alick and Alice Fraser).—See answer to Nelly 
N._ Feed on the sma'ler grains, crusts, ete. and give 
water, gravel, and green food. 


Hes Canary (Brightonian).—Insects, we suppose. Go 
to some good bird shop in Brighton and they'll give 
Youecure, But cage must be thoroughly cleansed. 
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FRiLow’s Synup (W. Grey).—It is the pharmacopcial 
Preparation, compound ‘syrup of the phosphates, A 
chemist who doesn’t know ought to be kickel out of 
his own shop. Your chest measurement is good for 
your inches. 


Scan or 4 BRN (A. Nicol).—Yes, if large. Nothing 
can bring in the hair again if roots are destroyed. 


CHosgN THY Goop Part (S. W. H.).—We only give 

your initials May God give you strength. Obey 

r. Gordon Stables's hints regularly and to the letter, 
and we have no fear of the results. 


Gouprisn (W. E. Reed),—1. Ants’ eggs alone would 
do. But you might try meal worms. 2. Not unless 
the roach were very big. Don't overcrowd. 


Picroxs (Yenks).—1. Birds of one season breed the 
next. 2. Such a cross would be foolish. 


KNocx-kNers (J. W, Only the wearing of properly 
adjusted splints. You would have to see a surgeon. 


Piaroxs (Lover of “ B.0.P.").—End of sceond season, 
or about October when fat. Don't understand your 
lust question. “ Foul " doesn’t spell fowl, anyhow. 


NeRvoUsNEsS AND BaD Hastrs (H. B. and many 
others).—You must really read back. It is a subject 
we cannot always be harping on, Why don't you go 
by the advice given to boys by Dr. Gordon Stables in 
our last Christmas Number? Order a copy from 
your boukeeller at once. 


Sxtx TnouBLE (Dorset Lad).—Take cooling medicine 
every morning. The old-fashioned cream o’ tartar, 
sulphur, and treacle will do. Use zinc ointment to 
the irritation. 


Centiricare (W. E. B.).—Yes ; there are qualified dis. 

Renters, The certificate you hold is very valuable. 

"rite directly for information to Secretary, Pharma- 
ceutical Society, 17 Bloomsbury Square, London. 


BREEDING (New Breeder).—1. Yes ; buy the canary hen 
some time before. 2. A last year’s bird healthy and 
lively. 3. Yes; you can try. 4. No; that won't 
matter. 


Evesiout (H. C. Starling).—Yea, tested ; but we can't 
say how. With bars and dots, we suppose, at stated 
distances ; also for colour, 


MBASURRMENTA (Monthly Reader).—Not very grand. 
Nor is the weight. 


FrEpING YORK&@HIRE TERRIER (Dorothy E. G.).—Two 
meals a day, morning and evening. Boiled rice and 
gravy, a little mashed greens, sometimes milk in 
middle of day. Wash and anoint with sulphur 
ointment. 


Oxty A Sprarx (B. Smee).—It is only a sprain of the 
intercostal muscles, bat points to the great danger of 
using Aeary dumb-bells or lifting heavy weights, 
Rub with camphor liniment, 


FRLLOW-CLERKS SMOKING (J. C.).—It is pitiable, and 
your fellow-clerk who smokes all day and’ will 
not permit the window to be opened deserves a sound 
thrashing. It will injure your health, so better com- 
Plain to your firm about it. 


Buyrxa Rapsrrs (W. Thompson).—“Exchange and 
Mart " paper. 


Hours; Prozoxs (Six Years’ Reader).—We may have 
Papers soon on this subject. : 


Deap Canary (J. P.).—This bird died from inflamma- 
tion of the lungs and liver, the result, no doubt, of a 
chill; it cannot have been ill long, as the body was 
in fairly good condition. Your treatment was cor- 
rect. It is unlikely that the other birds will be 
similarly affectel, as they have not been exposed to 
the same adverse intluences. 


DEAD Canary (Dalstonian).—-The lungs in this case 
were completely disorganised, and the liver was also 
affected. From the bird's appearance it seemseri- 
dent that it was kept where there was a great deal 
of smoke, which is very prejudicial. Every cage 
should be below the level of the gas, as the vitiatel 
burnt air near the top of a room where gas is burn- 


ing soon kills birds by damaging the lungs. Treat- 
ment correct. 


A KIk Is A Couite's Tart (Inquirer).—No ; youcan't 
take it out without injury. 


WARBLING GRASS-PARAQUETS (Montreal). — These 
little birds are more generally known by the name 
of budgerigars. They breed freely in confinement : 
they nest in a box, or cocoanut husk, or shell, but 
use no nesting material. The larger the place that 
can be devoted to them the better, but occasionally 
they will breed in a very small cage, such as yours. 
Practically, they breed all the year round, but the 
Young reared in winter are always sma'l and weak. 
In England they can be kept out of doors all the year 
round, but probably the severe cold of Canads 
would be too much for them; still they are better 
without coddling. Asarule they do not talk. We 
are glad to hear you and your young fellow-colonists 
like our paper ; we try to suit it to all. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (New Reader).—We should advise you 
to get a “Brass-bound Instantograph,” which will 
cost you 50s.—quarter- size ; but you can often 
pick them up second-hand in the “Exchange and 

fart,” or advertising columos of a photographic 
Paper, for much less, This camera has centreawing 
to back, which hardly any other camera on the 
market has, though, theoretically, it is the cor- 
rect form. We wish correspondents would always 
furnish names and addresses; it often makes it 
Possible to give a much better answer. If you live 
near Birmingham you can the camera direct 
from the cers (Messrs. J. caster & Son, Col- 
mor Row), which is the best plan ; but the makecan be 
obtained through any dealer in’ photographic mate 
riala, and in London many dealers—for instance, Mr. 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Oross Road, W.- 
keep it in stock. e 


Exectricity (R. A, Colernine).—1. A steel spring 
could be made to work, but not ‘‘as well as” a brass 
one. We would advise you to use brass if you can. 
2. No, if you use a brass spring and brass wire you 
can do without the platinum ; Sat before long your 
contacts will get corroded by the sparks, and will 
not work eo well, whereas with platinum contacts 
it will work for any time without readjusting. Glad 
you like this year's stories so much. 


E. M. P. B—1. No, you can pass the wires anywhere 
under a carpet, but you should use single wires and 
keep them separate, as the covering of the double 
wire is apt to yet worn out, and thus a connection is 
made. 2. You don't have to charge a dry tery in 
any way. It will be charged when you get it. We 
hope your throat is all right now. 


BoriTg.—1. You maust: have: an accumulator for this 
purpose, sealed up to prevent leakage into your 
pocket. In the monthly part for October last yoo 
‘will find o full description of exactly the thing you 
want. 2. This {s a query which you ought to ak 
ome man who is uccustomed to making various 
sizes of motors for that special work. You bad 
better write either to Mr. H. J. Dale, the Scientifc 
Alliance, 7 and 8 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, E.C. or 
Mr. G. Bowron, 93 Praed Street, Paddington, ¥. 
Either will be pleased to give you an answer, especi- 
ally if you tell them we advised you to write You 


would have to use a bichromate ‘battery, probably § 
“Griscom" motor, and it would be an re 
amvsement, 
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CHAPTER Il—A MORNING WALK. 

ily sometimes happens, when one wakes suddenly from a 
sound sleep, that the senses take time to readjust the 
balance. There is a theory that the process of going to sleep 


“Crawl slowly and laboriously out of the pool.” 
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begins at the toes—sleep ually creep- 
ing upwards till it draws the blind almost 
down, leaving only s narrow chink, through 
which flit the ghostly cerebrations which 
we call dreams. 

Perhaps a similar gradation may exist 
in the process of waking-up. A school- 
master sometimes has good reason to 
think so. How often has he known boys 
in class, whose fidgety feet and hands 
seem wile awake enough, while their wits 
are still dreaming! Some boys appear to 
be only fully awake when a tin of sardines 
is circulating at the breakfast-table, or the 
store cupboard is open for lunch, or a 
hamper is being unpacked, or some such 
attractive influence is in operation. 

If it be granted that the process of 
waking-up may be gradual, it will account 
for the fact that George Fields had finished 
his ablutions before being aware that it was 
not an ordinary day of term, but the first 
day of the holidays. The sudden re- 
collection of this fact caused him to utter 
a whoop of delight. Then he looked 
out of window and uttered another in 
honour of the splendour of the morning. 
And then he remembered his promises to 
take some boys for a walk. His eagerness 
to enjoy the balmy breath of morn caused 
him to quicken his toilet to the uttermost. 

Before Hercules had finished con- 
structing his figure of the notorious Bridge, 
the schoolroom door was thrown open, 
and in came the master, his face beaming 
with good-nature. 

“Come on, boys, we shall be late for our 
walk. Why, what on earth are you up 
to? Virgil and Euclid ! What an amazing 
spectacle on a breaking-up day! Shove 
it all away —don't let us waste the precious 
moments. I wonder if M-s. Towels has 
remembered the cocoa?” 

They needed no further command. 
Dawson hurled his Virgil tu one end of 
the room, Hercules his Enclid to the 
oti:cr. Papers were skied t> the ceiling. 
Mr. Fields migit =2ttle it with the Doctor 
how he pleased. ‘The boys followed him 
to his study, where the cocoa was already 
sending up its fuint and savoury steam. 

“Well, Hercules, tell me why you pre- 
sumed to inake that shindy at the Doctor's 
door?” 

Hercules soon explained, nich to the 
master’s amusement. 

“Jt never struck me,” said Mr. Fields, 
“that the holidays had actually come — 
but there's not much time lost. Come 
along—don't burn your mouths.” 

The cocoa was soon swallowed, and they 
hurried ont into the open air. As they 
passed the paddock, the great white 
donkey whose exploits have more than 
once been referred to in these pages 
greeted them with a stentorian salutation. 
Hercules called him, and he trotted up. 

“T must have a farewell ride, sir,” he 
said, patting the animal's neck. ‘Come 


on, old Cake ; you and I have hammered 
out some fun between us before now ; let us 
have one more scamper for auld lang syne.” 
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So they set forth—Hercules on Cacus 
leading the way. The morning was 
fragrant of summer. The hedgerows 
sparkled with dew, and birds warbled a 
hymn of praise. The path led through a 
pine-wood, which offered fresh interest at 
every step; blue sky glinting through the 
needled foliage, coal-tits chirping and 
flitting busily in quest of their insect 
breakfast, squirrels chattering with glee 
among the branches, rabbits scuttling 
hither and thither with a whisk of white 
tails, soft shadows, sunlit gleams, palm- 
like bracken silvered with blue retlected 
light, vivid contrast of oaks and Spanish 
chestnuts among the sombre pines. Mr. 
Fields compelled the boys’ admiration for 
every item of the sylvan entertainment. 

He talked of the delightful prospect of 
the holidays, and his own intended trip to 
Norway, where ho meditated a raid upon 
salmon and trout in the eddying tor- 
rents. 

Presently they emerged on a marsh 
intersected vy « stream, the haunt of the 
pearl-bordered firitillaries, the zigzag 
flying snipe, the spotted orchis and 
golden-spangled asphodel. 

So on, over billowy heather-clad 
uplands to the height capped by the lofty 
Semaphore—a _ signal- post on which 
floated a red flag, what time the local 
Militia were practising at the butts. 

Hercules on Cacus had reached that 
eminence before the others. He stood 
out against the sky-line like the statue of 
the Iron Duke at Aldershot. The last 
climb to the top of that hill was no joke. 
The sun’s power was nowconsiderable, and 
appetites were sharpened by this unusual 
exercise before breakfast; but the boys 
could not fail to appreciate the view 
spread out beneath them. 

The splendour of heaven flooded the 
broad landscape with an atmosphere of 
golden radiance. A ridge of pine-clad 
hills flanked it on the left, sloping down 


to the vale of Milburnham, with the 
classic buildings of Amanda College 


conspicuous above the river. Towards 
the centre of the panorama the broad 
valley with its tiers of woods retreated 
in lessening perspective. to blend even- 
tually with the crumpled background of 
dim grey hills. And on the right were 
the woods round Highfield House, with 
the common and scattered cottages. 

After a short halt the party started to 
return. Hercules md: ahead down the 
steep slope at a pace which seemed 
dangerous. He had no saddle or bridle, 
and the mighty ass was evidently in good 
sp.rits. On reaching more level ground, 
Cacus broke into a reckless gallop, all in 
the direction of home. A rcedy stretch 
of marshland lay in front, through wn ch 
meandered a stream, with oozy pools 
iurking amid heather and rushes. 

Vainly did Hercules try to divert Cacus 
from this dangerous course; the animal 
was obstinate, and resisted every hint, 
until it was too late. He had already 


reached the marshy places; he sniffed 
the cool refreshment and plunged ahead. 

Those on foot, marching parallel with 
the cavalry, on higher ground, paused a 
few moments to watch. They saw the 
great donkey gather up his legs to leapa 
formidable pool. They saw him leap and 
clear the pool with his fore-legs—when 
seemingly a torpedo was exploded behind 
him. Something had gone wrong ; there 
was a great fountain of surf and spray, 
and a commotion of broken water. Before 
they had time to collect their startled 
senses, they saw a slimy monster craw] 
slowly and laboriously out of the pool, 
bedraggled in black mud, and looking like 
anything but a British schoolboy on the 
first morning of the holidays. 

Then they realised the seriousness of 
the mishap. The luggage would already 
have started for the station; Hercules 
would have no chance of getting a change 
of clothes: they would miss the train ! 

The boys shouted and ran to the res- 
cue, followed at a more sedate pace by 
their master. A ludicrous sight it was to 
seo Cacus pawing violently with bis fore- 
legs, tossing his head and Mapping his 
ears, braying forth his indignation, aud 
vainly struggling to raise his hind-quarters 
from the depths. Nor less moving was it to 
see the comical discomposure of Hercules, 
and his futile efforts to wash off the mud. 

“How could you be such a duffer ?" 
asked Harry Dawson in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘ When an ass rides an ass "’ 

“ Never mind that jaw,” said Hercules; 
“ just lay hold of his tail and haul him 
out—d'you hear ?” 

Mr. Fields now came up, and made 
some remarks upon the catastrophe. 

“Tsay, Hercules, you might have hada 
tub with less fuss at home! You fellows wiil 
miss the train—what a nuisance it all is!" 

“It'll be all right, sir, if Dawson will just 
lay hold of his tail, instead of gaping like 
a strangled chicken. I'll get hold of his 
head, and we'll have him out in a jiffey.” 

“Well, I don't know,” said Mr. Fields 
thoughtfully ; * [fancy you've found your 
thirteenth labour this time. What do 
you think, Harry ?” 

“I'm not going to get all over mud. if 
I know it,” said Harry. “I don’t mind 
going to the nearest cottage for a carrot. 
and holding it in front of his nose; but 1 
won't touch the dirty brute@t ” 

“Run to that cottage then,’’ said Mr. 
Fields, “and borrow a rope. We migh: 
make a halter and manage to pull him out.” 

A rope was eventually berrowed, and 
they lassoed the arcs. Hercules then 
waded into the pool, and, after groping 
about in the black waters, he contrived to 
get hold of the monster's tail. Their 
united efforts, coupled with the animal's 
exertions, presently succeeded in landing 
the great donkey once more on firm 
ground. They led him home in disconso- 
late procession, with no hopes of saving 
the first train. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTIVES OF THE OCEAN. 
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STORY OF THE CANARY 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Unseen D pths,” “ Asloat ina Volcano,” ete. 


ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER XXII.-—(conclusion.) THE CAPTAIN'S DREAN.* 


'VEN after the gloomily suggestive dis- 
covery of Cameron's cap entangled 
in the timbers of the wreck, and the count- 
less prints of bare feet that seamed the 
sandy shore, the captain of the Ysabel did 
not give up all hope ; nor, indeed, did Gene- 
ral Hammersley, who had seen too many 
supposed dead men come to life again to 
yield even to such proofs as these. 

Captain de Souza at once determined to 
stand to the northward, that being the 
direction which Cameron, supposing him 
to have escaped by sea, would naturally 
take. But unhappily neither the captain 
nor his officers knew anything of the cross- 
current which had kept the Englishman 
and his comrade so lung within sight of 
the African shore; and they took it for 
granted that Cameron would make at once 
for the open sea, in order to get into the 
track of the ocean steamers as quickly as 
possible. 

Owing to this fatal though very natural 
error, the Ysabel was soon many miles off 
the course upon which the castaways were 
then struggling for life. Had she con- 
tinued to hug the coast, the swift-sailing 
yacht might have overtaken and picked 
them up the very next day; whereas now 
she was getting farther and farther away 
from them every moment. 

It was a splendid moonlight night, and 
not till after midnight did de Souza and 
the general at length go below, after 
watching in vain, hour after hour, for any 
sign of raft or boat upon the vast sail-less 
waste of waters around them. But, late 
as they were in retiring, both men were 
on deck again with the first gleam of sun- 
rise. 

The moment Hammersley caught sight 
of the captain’s face, he was struck with 
its strange expression—the look of a man 
tormented by two conflicting impulses, 
and unable to come to any decision 
between them. On seeing the general, 
de Souza came hurriedly toward him, as 
if about to speak, and then seeming to 
change his mind suddenly, passed on with 
a muttered “ Buenos dias ” (good day). 

Startled as Hammersley naturally was 
by this extraordinary behaviour, he was 
much more so a few minutes later, when 
the captain, after pacing restlessly up and 
down the deck three or four times, and 
turning more than once toward the officer 
of the Watch as if about to give some order 
which he nevertheless did not give after all, 
came up once more, and said, in a voice 
of tremulous excitement which contrasted 
very strikingly with his usually calm and 
measured tones : 

.‘“‘Sefior General, do you believe in 
dreams?” 

The question was such a strange one 
in itself, and so- utterly unconnected in 
every way with what was then going 
forward, that it took even the imperturb- 


© Many of my readers will recognixe this incident as 
the molification of a well-known story, the popular 
version of which fs far more startling than that given 
in the text.—D. K. 


able general by surprise; but he quickly 
collected himself and answered as comn- 
posedly as he could : 

“Well, I don’t believe there's anything 
supernatural in them, if you mean that ; 
but why do you ask?” 

The captain looked doubtfully at him 
for an instant, as if hesitating even then 
whether to speak out or not; and then he 
said suddenly and emphatically ; 

“Well, I'll tell you the whole story, 
and you can laugh at me if you like. 
When I went below last night, I was 
greatly troubled about this brave country- 
man of yours; for I felt, without knowing 
why, that he was in some great danger 
just then, and in urgent need of help. 
Well, I fell asleep, and dreamed that I 
was sitting in my cabin with the log-book 
before me, when all at once I saw written 
right across the page, as plain as I see 
you now, STEER To THE N.E.” 

The general started, and asked in a 
tone of very unwonted eagerness : 

« And what then ?” 

“Then I awoke, and that was all; but 
ever since (absurd as it may seem) I’ve 
been in great doubt how to act. IfI do 
shape a N.E. course, it will bring me close 
to the most dangerous part of the coast, 
and imperil my ship and her crew; but, 
on the other hand, if by any possibility 
Senor Cameron has been drifted over 
there, I should never forgive myself for 
neglecting even a slight chance of saving 
him. I own frankly that [ cannot make 
up my mind, and I ask yon to tell me 
what you would do in my place.” 

“In your place,” answered the general, 
without a moment's hesitation, “I should 
steer to the north-east at once.” 

“You would?” cried Captain 
Souza. 

“JT would indeed. Whether this vision 
of yours be a warning sent by Heaven, or 
merely a singular coincidence, I certainly 
think it worth following up. I remember 
a thing happening to us a good way south 
of the Cape, very like what you have gust 
told me ; and it ended in our rescuing half 
a dozen castaways, who had got stranded 
upon an iceberg, and would otherwise 
have perished to a man. Besides, you 
must remember that if Mr. Cameron is 
anywhere on our present course (and we 
ought to have seen something of him by 
this time if he is) he would be almost 
certain to be picked up by some other 
vessel, if not by us; whereas, if he has 
really drifted north-eastward close to the 
shore, where no ships ever venture, he is 
a lost man unless we go and save him 
ourselves.” 

The Spanish captain's gloomy face 
brightened at once, and without answering 
a word, he faced round and shouted to the 
otticer of the watch : 

“The course is north-east.” 


de 


“A ship! a ship!” said hoarsely and 
faintly a haggard, wild-looking man on a 
drifting raft, taking from his mouth the 


leaden bullet which he was mumbling to 
relieve his maddening thirst, and straining 
his bloodshot eyes toward the point where 
a thin, far-off wreath of smoke curled 
suddenly upward athwart the sunset glory 
of the western sky. 

“ Heaven grant she may be heading this 
way!" muttered his companion, a figure 
as wild and spectral as himself; “for if 
she passes us, it’s all over!” 

Then followed a grim silence, while the 
suffering men watched in fearful suspense 
what did indeed appear to be their last 
chance of life. Once, the distant smoke 
seemed to be moving toward them; but in 
those latitudes night comes on so quickly 
that they soon lost sight of the signal of 
hope, and remained in torturing un- 
certainty whether the passing ship had 
forsaken them or not. 

At length there glimmered forth amid 
the deepening darkness, far, far away, 
a tiny speck of light—unmistakably o 
vessel's poop-lantern. For a few minutes 
it was faintly visible, and then it vanished, 
to appear ro more. The ship was gone / 

Not a word spoke either of tho cast- 
aways. They crouched back to their for- 
mer places, and moved no more. 

Aiman may sleep from sheer exhaus- 
tion (as.I know by experience) in the 
saddle of a moving horse, or even when 
marching on foot ; but the agony of thirst, 
when felt in earnest, sets even tho torpor 
of exhaustion at defiance. All through 
the long, weary, torturing hours of a night 
that seemed to have no end, tho cast- 
awayslay suffering in grim silence, without 
closing an eye. 

But just as day began to dawn, San- 
chez sprang to his feet as if his lost 
strength were suddenly restored, upturned 
his fevered face towards the sky, and 
opening thirstily his cracked and blecd- 
ing lips, exclaimed in a hoarse, broken, 
scarcely human voice : 

“Rain! rain!” 

Cameron had started up at the same 
moment, and the two stood with uplifted 
faces, drinking in the life-giving shower. 

It was characteristic of the cool and 
provident Englishman that, even in that 
moment of frantic excitement, he could 
still think of putting out a pannikin to 
estch and hoard the rain while it lasted, 
which was only for a few minutes. But 
this squall seemed to have * blown them 
good” in a twofold sense, for when it. 
passed over, the rolling away of the dim 
smoke-like mist that hid the horizon 
showed to their weary eyes another dis~ 
tant curl of smoke rising against the shy, 
and the tapering masts of a small steamer ! 

This time there could be no mistake 
about it—she was plainly heading straight 
toward them; and there dawned suddenly 
over Cameron’s worn face the light o: a 
thankfulness too deep and heartfelt for 
words. 

Not so Sanchez; he watched the ap- 
proaching vessel keenly for some time, 
with a deepening gloom on his hag, 
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features, and then, springing up with start- 
ding suddenness, called out : 

“Be good to my boy, Englishman; 
with me it is all over!” 

And in another instant he would have 
plunged headlong into the sea, had not 
Cameron clutched him by the arm, and, 
exerting the last remnant of his wasted 
strength, held him back. 

“ Are you mad?” panted he. 
you see we're saved ?"” 

“ Lost, you mean!” cried the Spaniard 
fiercely; “that steamer comes from the 
Canary Isles, and she carries the Spanish 
Governor's private ensign. He's set a 
.price on my head, and he has my likeness, 
and he'll drag me back to the galleys! 
T'll die first! Let me go! let me go, I 
say!” 

“ Don’t be a fool !’’ answered Cameron, 
tightening his hold of the struggling man. 
“You're quite safe, if you'll only do as I 
say. Here's a knife as sharp as a razor. 
Whip off your beard and moustache to 
the last hair, pull the bandage well over 
your face, and I'll defy anyone to recog- 
nise you from that photograph. I'll say 
how you laboured in helping me to beat 
off the savages, and that you must be kept 
very quict; and as half the Gonzalvo's 
crew were only engaged a day or two 

-before she sailed, nobody's likely to 


“Don't 
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know whether you're one of them or 
not.” 

Cameron’s device was perfectly success- 
ful. When taken aboard the Ysabel, San- 
chez found himself regarded as a hero; 
and, being quartered apart from the rest, 
and tended only by Cameron himself, he 
ran slight risk of detection. 

The boys were wild with delight at 
their chosen hero’s reappearance, and 
assured him again and again that they 
“weren’t so green as ever to think that 
he could be dead.’” They made him tell 
his whole story from the very beginning, 
and then questioned him upon every de- 
tail as closely as interviewers, practically 
compelling him to tell it all over again. 

When they reached Las Palmas, the 
whole town (one might almost say the 
whole island) turned out to witness their 
landing. Cameron, to his great disgust, 
found himself the “lion ” of the hour, and 
would have been martyrised accordingly 
but for the forethought of the peiierals 
who—not holding the popular belief that 
the best thing to do with a sick and ex- 
hausted man is to worry out of him with 
talking, shouting, and dining-out what 
little life his sufferings have left him— 
promptly carried him off to a quiet lodg- 
ing away from the town, where he would 
be safe from all his friends. 


Sanchez, secludedyin the same way. 
quickly regained his strength; and, a few 
weeks later, he and his son Pablo stood 
on the deck of the Buenos Ayres packet 
taking leave of Cameron, who had seen 
off his boy-friends to England two days 
before, and had promised each and all of 
them, twice over, to “ come and see them 
at home.” 

“ May God bless you, sefor!” said the 
ex-convict fervently, as he grasped one of 
the Englishman's hands in both his own, 
while little Pablo kissed the other as re- 
verently asif it had belonged to Sant’Jago 
de Compostella himself. “ You have done 
more than save me from death—you have 

iven me my better life over again, and I 

ope to show you yet that a Spaniard is 
not ungrateful. Perhaps in your travels 
you'll come and see us out there some 
day?” 

“T promise you I will!” said Cameron 
heartily, “and in the meantime you mast 
let me know how you get on. My friend 
in Buenos Ayres will always give me 
news of you, if you ask him.” 

And Cameron kept his word; but how 
he did so, and what strange adventures 
befel Manuel Sanchez and his son in their 
new life, must be told another time. 


[THE END.] 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


HAVE not seen Kinko for two days, and 
the last time was only to exchange a 
few words with him to relieve his anxiety. 
To-night I will try to visit him. i 
have taken care to lay in a few provisions 
at Sou-Tcheou. 

We start at three o'clock. We have got 
amore powerful engine on. Across this 
undulating country the gradients are 
occasionally rather steep. Seven hundred 
kilométres separate us from the important 
city of Lan-Tcheou, where we ought to 
arrive to-morrow morning, running thirty 
miles an hour. A 

I remarked to Pan-Chao that this 
average was not a high one. 

“ What would you have?” he replied, 
crunching the water-melon seeds. “ You 
will not change, and nothing will change, 
the temperament of tho Celestials. As 
they are conservative in all things, so 
will they be conservative in this matter of 
speed, no matter how the engine may be 
improved. And, besides, Monsieur Bom- 
barnac, that there are railways at all in 
the Middle Kingdom is a wonder to me.” 

“Tagree with you; but where you have 
a railway, you might as well get all the 
advantage out of it that you can.” 

“Bah!” said Pan-Chao carelessly. 

“Speed,” said I, “is a gain of time, 
and to gain time "’ 

“Time does not exist in China, Mon- 
sieur Bombarnac ; and it cannot exist for 
a population of four hundred millions. 
There would not be enough for everybody. 
And so we do not count by days and 
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hours, but always by moons and 
watches.” 

“Which is more poetical than prac- 
tical,” I remark. 

“Practical, Mr. Reporter? You West- 
erners are never without that word in 
your mouth. To be practical is to be the 
slave of time, work, money, business, the 
world, everybody else, and oneself in- 
cluded. I confess that during my stay in 
Europe—you can ask Doctor Tio-King—I 
have not been very practical, and now I 
return to Asia I shall be less so. I shall 
let myself live, that is all, as the cloud 
floats in the breeze, the straw on the 
stream—as the thought is borne away 
by the imagination.” 

“T see,” said 1; “we must take China 
as it is.” 

“And as it will probably always be, 
Monsieur Bombarnac. Ah! if you knew 
how easy the life is—an adorable dolce far 
niente between folding screens in the 
quietude of the yamens. The cares of 
business trouble us little; the cares of 
politics trouble us less. Think! Since 
Fou-Hi, the first emperor in 2950, a 
contemporary of Noah, we are in the 
twenty-third dynasty! Now it is Man- 
choo; what it is to be next, what matters ? 
Either we have a government or we have 
not; and which of its sons Heaven has 
chosen for the happiness of four hundred 
million subjects we hardly know, and we 
hardly care to know.” 

It is evident that the young Celestial 
is a thousand and ten times wrong, to use 


the numerative formula; but it is not for 
me just now to tell him so. 

At dinner Mr. and Mrs. Ephrinell, sit- 
ting side by side, hardly exchange a word. 
Their intimacy seems to have decreased 
since they were married. Perhaps they 
are absorbed in the calculation of their 
reciprocal interests, which are not yet 
perfectly amalgamated. They are prac- 
tical—too practical ! 

We have had a bad night. The sky of 
purple sulphury tint became stormy to- 
wards evening, the atmosphere became 
stifling, the electrical tension excessive. 
It meant a “highly successful’ storm, to 

uote Caterna. In truth, the train ran 
through a zone, so to speak, of vivid light- 
ning and rolling thunder, which the 
echoes of the mountains prolonged 
indefinitely. I think there must have 
been several lightning-strokes; but the 
rails acted as conductors, and preserved 
the cars from injury. It was a fine 
spectacle, a little alarming, these fires in 
the sky that the heavy rain could not put 
out—these continuous discharges from 
the clouds, in which were mingled the 
strident whistlings of our locomotive as 
we passed through the stations of Yanlu. 
Youn-Tcheng, Houlan-Sien, and Da- 
Tsching. . 

By favour of this troubled night I was 
able to communicate with Kinko, to take 
him some provisions, and to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with him. 

“Ts it the day after to-morrow,” he 
asked, “ that we arrive at Pekin?" 
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“Yes, the day after to-morrow, if the 
train is not delayed.” 

“Oh, Iam not afraid of delays! But 
when my box is in the railway station at 
Pekin, I have still to get to the Avenue 
Cha-Coua "—— 

“ What does it matter ? Willnot the fair 
Zinca Klork come and call for it?” 

“No. I advised her not to do so.” 

“And why?” 

“Women are so impressionable! She 
would want to see the van in which I 
had come, she would claim the box with 
such excitement that suspicions would be 
aroused. In short, she would run the 
risk of betraying me.” 

“ You are right, Kinko.” 

“ Besides, we shall reach the station in 
the afternoon, very late in the afternoon 
perhaps, and the unloading of the pack- 
ages will not take place until next morn- 

“ Probably.” 

“Well, Monsieur Bombarnac, if I am 
not taking too great a liberty, may I aska 
favour of you?” 

“What is it?” 

“That you will be present at the de- 
parture of the case, so as to avoid any 
mistake.” 

“T will be there, Kinko—I will be there. 
Glass, fragile—tI will see that they don’t 
handle it tooroughly. And, if you like, I 
will accompany the case to Avenue Cha- 
Coua ”—— 

a I hardly like to ask you to do 
that ’’—— 

“You are wrong, Kinko. You should 
not stand on ceremony with a friend, and 
I am yours, Kinko. Besides, it will be a 
pleasure to me to make the acquaintance 
of Mademoiselle Zinca Klork. I will be 
there when they deliver the box, the 
precious box. I will help her to get the 
nails out of it ”—— 

“The nails out of it, Monsieur Bombar- 
nac? My panel! Ah, I will jump through 
my panel!” 

A terrible clap of thunder interrupted 
our conversation. I thought the train 
had been thrown off the line by the 
commotion of the air. I left the young 
Roumanian and regained my place with- 
in the car. 

In the morning—26th of May, 7 a.“.— 
we arrived at Lan-Tcheou. Three hours 
to stop, three hours only. ‘Come, Major 
Noltitz; come, Pan-Chao; come, Caterna, 
we have not a minute to spare.” 

But as we are leaving the station, we 
are stopped by the appearance of a tall, 
fat, grey, solemn personage. It is the 
governor of the town, in a double robe 
of white and yellow silk, fan in hand, 
buckled belt, and a mantilla—a black 
mantilla, which would have looked much 
better on the shoulders of a manola. He 
is accompanied by a certain number of 
globular mandarins, and the Celestials 
salute him by holding out their two fists, 
which they move up and down as they nod 
their heads. 

“Ah! What is this gentleman going 
to do? Is it some Chinese formality? A 
visit to the passengers and their baggage ? 
And Kinko, what about him?” 

Nothing alarming after all. It is only 
about the treasure of the Son of Heaven. 
The governor and his suite have stopped 
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before the precious van, bolted and sealed, 
and are looking at it with that respectful 
admiration which is experienced even in 
China before a box containing many- 
millions. 

I ask Popof what is meant by the 
governor's presence—has it anything to do 
with us? - 

“Not at all,” says Popof; “ the order has 
come from Pekin to telegraph the arrival 
of the treasure. The governor has done so, 
and he is awaiting a reply as to whether 
he is to send it on to Pekin or keep it pro- 
visionally at Lan-Tcheou. 

“That will not delay us?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Then come on,” said I to my com- 
panions. But if the Imperial treasure was 
a matter of indifference to us, it did not 
seem to be so to Faruskiar. But whether 
this van started or did not start, whether 
it was attached to our train or left behind, 
what could it matter to him? Neverthe- 
less, he and Ghangir seemed to be much 
put about regarding it, although they 
tried to hide their anxiety, while the 
Mongols, talking together in a low tone, 
gave the governor anything but friendly 
glances. 

Meanwhile the governor had just heard 
of the attack on the train and of the part 
that our hero had taken in defence of the 
treasure—with what courage he had fought, 
and how he had delivered the country from 
the terrible Ki-Tsang. And then in lauda- 
tory terms, which Pan-Chao translated to 
us, he thanked Faruskiar, complimented 
him, and gave him to understand that the 
Emperor would reward him for his ser- 
vices. 

The manager of the Grand Transasiatic 
listened with that tranquil air that dis- 
tinguished him, not without impatience, 
as I could clearly see. Perhaps he felt 
himself superior to praises as well as re- 
compenses, no matter from how great a 
height they might come. In that I re- 

ised all the Mongol pride. 

ut we need not wait. The treasure- 
van may remain here or go on to Pekin, 
but it makes no difference to us! Our 
business is to visit Lan-Tcheou. 

What we did briefly, I will more briefly 
tell. 

There is an outer town and an inner one. 
No ruins this time. A very lively city, 
population swarming like ants and very 
active, familiarised by the railway with 
the presence of strangers, whom they do 
not follow about with indiscreet curiosity, 
as they used to do. Huge quarters occupy 
the right of the Hoang-Ho, two kilométres 
wide. This Hoang-Ho is the yellow river, 
the famous yellow river which, after a 
course of four thousand four hundred 
kilométres, pours its muddy waters into 
the gulf of Petchili. 

“Ts not its mouth near Tien-Tsin, where 
the baron thinks of catching the mail for 
Yokohama ?” asks the major. 

“ That is so,” I reply. 

“He will miss it,” says Caterna. 

“ Unless he trots, our globe-trotter.” 

“A donkey’s trot does not last long,” 
laughs Caterna, “ and he will not catch the 
boat.” 

“ He will catch it ifthe train is no later,” 
says the major. ‘“ We shall be at Tien- 
Tsin on the 28rd at six o'clock in the 
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morning, and the steamer leaves at 
eleven.” 

“ Whether he misses the boat or not, my 
friends, do not let us miss our walk.” 

A bridge of boats crosses the river, and 
the stream is so swift that tho footway 
rises and falls like the waves of the sea. 
Madame Caterna, who had ventured on it, 
began to turn pale. 

“ Caroline, Caroline,” said her husband, 
“you will be sea-sick! Pull yourself 
together!” 

She “ pulled herself together,” and he 
went up towards a pagoda which rises 
over the town. 

Like all the monuments of this kind, 
the pagoda resembles a pile of dessert- 
dishes placed one on the other; but the 

dishes are of graceful form, and if they 
are in Chinese porcelain it is not aston- 
ishing. 

We get an outside view of a cannon 
foundry, arifle factory, the workmen being 
natives, Through a fine garden we reach 
the governor's house, with a capricious 
assemblage of bridges, kiosks, fountains, 
and doors like vases. There are more 
pantrins and upturned roofs than there are 
trees and shady walks. Then there are 
paths paved with bricks, among them the 
remains of the base of the Great Wall. 

It is ten minutes to ten when we return 
to the station, absolutely tired out, for the 
walk has been a rough one, and almost 
suffecating, for the heat is very great. 

My first care is to look after the van 
with the millions. It is there, as usual, 
behind the train, under the Chinese guard. 

The message expected by the governor 
has arrived : the order is to forward on the 
van to Pekin, where the treasure is to be 
handed over to the Finance Minister. 

Where is Faruskiar? I donot see him. 
Has he given us the slip ? 

No! There he is on one of the plat- 
forms, and the Mongols are back on the 
car. 

Ephrinell has been off to do a round of 
calls—with his samples, no doubt; and 
Mrs. Ephrinell has also been out on busi- 
ness—for a deal in hair probably. Here 
they come, and, without seeming to notice 
one another, they take their seats. 

The other passengers are only Celestials. 
Some are going to Pekin ; some have taken 
their tickets for intermediate stations like 
Si-Ngan Ho-Nan, Lon-Ngan, Tai-Yonan. 
There are a hundred passengers in the 
train. All my numbers are on board. 
There is not one missing. Thirteen— 
always thirteen ! 

We were still on the platform, just 
after the signal of departure had been 
given, when Caterna asked his wife what 
was the most curious thing she had seen 
at Lan-Tcheou. 

“The most curious thing, Adolphe ? 
Those big cages, hung on to the walls and 
trees, which held such curious birds ’*—— 

“Very curious, Madame Caterna,” said 
Pan-Chao. “ Birds that talk” 

“ What, parrots?” 

“No; criminals’ heads.” 

“ Horrible!” said the lady, with a most 
expressive grimace. 

“What would you have, Caroline?” 
snid Caterna. “It is the custom of the 
country.”’ 

(To he continued.) 
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A LANDSMAN'S TRIP 


"\n= litile town of Waterford was thrown into 

quite a fever of excitement when, one day 
Jast summer, a flotilla of four torpedo-boats 
suddenly glided up the river and made fast 
alongside the shipping quay. _In five minutes 
the jetties were crowded with gaping men, 
women, and children, of all classes; for 
few amongst us who lived there had 
ever seen such strange-looking craft, if 
indeed their existence was even known to us. 
As a matter of fact, though, we had been 
somewhat prepared for their arrival by the 
vague and startling announcement in the 
local papers that a naval “ war” was going 
shortly to be carried out between the coasts 
of Ireland and England, and that a gun- 
vessel and four torpedo-boats had been told 
off to use our town as their head-quarters. 
‘The gun-vessel had already arrived, and was 
anchored down at the mouth of the river, 
but the boats had been sent up to take in 
fresh water and provisions, preparatory 
to the declaration of the commencement of 
hostilities, 

I had often heard of the hard and tough 
sort of life endured by the officers and men 
of torpedo-boats, but I was not quite 
prepared for the curious sight that met my 
eyes when at last I managed to elbow my 
way to the edge of the jetty where the boats 
were lying. The four boats, which were as 
like one another as four peas, were about the 
grimmest and ugliest-looking craft that one 
evuld possibly imagine. And yet “ugly” 
was hardly the word. “ Forbidding ” 
would describe their appearance better, for, 
in spite of the fact that they were black 
from stem to stern, and their deck hampered 
up with a collection of mysterious fittings, 
yet their sharp bows, long, tapering form, 
and large raking funnel gave them an irre- 
sistible air of speed, strength, and craftiness, 
and rendered them, in fact, both in shape 
and appearance, ideal “ wasps of the sea.” 

I had not been standing looking at the 
nearest boat many minutes, when snddenly 
I heard a cheery voice calling out, “ Why, 
‘Lom, is that you? Come on board here at 
once, and bave a sup and a yarn.” I was 
somewhat taken aback, as [had little thought 
that any friend of mine could be amongst 
ihe grimy and sooty-faced crew of the 

‘o-hoat; but a little closer inspection 
ie speaker to me, as a sailor friend 
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whom I had met in London the year before, 
and who was now the skipper of one of the 
quaint-looking craft that lay beneath us. In 
a minute I was down on her deck, and, bark- 
ing my shins as I stumbled along over the 
crowded fittings, made my way aft. 

She was certainly not what could be called 
“ trim and clean,” for everything from bow 
to stern was painted black and effectually 
hid the layer of ashes and salt grime that 
revealed itself wherever I placed my hand ; 
but the little officers’ cabin, which I scrambled 
down into with my skipper friend, was far 
more roomy and comfortable than would be 
judged to be the case from the outside. A 
little pantry at the bottom of the ladder led 
into a tiny and compact living-cabin, with 
couches and lockers on each side and a table 
in the centre, at which were seated the two 
other officers of the boat—a young sub-lieu- 
tenant and a grizzly and weather-beaten old 
warrant officer. I could not help thinking, 
as I looked at these two men so widely differ- 
ent in every way, what an ideal right-and- 
left-hand man they ought each to be for 
their captain, who was only a comparatively 
young man himself—one the embodiment of 
dash and youthful ardour, the other the 
personification of steadiness and hard work ; 
and indeed my subsequent experiences on 
board the boat proved that my surmise was 
perfectly right. 

“Send the signalman aft,’ called out the 
skipper as he popped his head up above the 
little hatchway; and on that worthy, who 
combined the duties of signalman, steward, 
and general bottlewasher, appearing on the 
scene, our little party regaled themselves 
with Navy refreshment, and yarned away 
about the delights of torpedo-boat life and 
the prospects of the coming ‘‘ Naval War.” 
“Look here,”’ said the skipper at last as I 
rose to go, * how would you like to come for 
a trip with me to-night and see a bit of fun? 
If luck favours us, we may have a brush with 
the enemy, though they may want a bit of 
finding ; but I must warn you that, unless you 
have a precious tough inside, the probability 
is that you will suffer horribly from sea- 
sickness.” A mixed sort of invitation cer- 
tainly, but a candid and hearty one all the 
same; and visions of an exciting sea-fight, and 
the knowledge that much travelling on the 
briny had almost cured me of that dis- 
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agreeable complaint, settled my mind 
and prompted me to accept the offer. 
The next thing to do was to hurry 
ashore and shift into the oldest clothes 
in my possession, for I was warned 
that they would probably be ruined by 
the time we returned, and my friend 
had promised me the loan of a suit of 
oilskins. . 

By the time I returned again to the 
boat, the crew were already standing 
by to cast off, for we, with the other 
three boats which had already started, 
were due at the mouth of the river by 
four o'clock, preparatory to going out 
to sea for the night. As we sped down 
along the smooth surface of the river, 
I had good opportunities for studying 
my surroundings more closely, and 
learning my way about the strange 
little vessel, that was trembling and 
straining beneath my feet. It needed 
only a glance at the engines, the upper 
part of which showed up through the 
open hatch amidships, to guess very 
fairly the enormous energy and strength 
stored up in a torpedo-boit. The 
engines, which were what is known as 
“triple expansion,” were capable of 
being worked up to 750 horse-power, 
or more than 10 horse-power to every 
ton of weight in the ship, so it was no 
wonder the boat tore along at the pace she 
did. But there were other objects which 
brought home to me, even more clearly 
than the engines, the terrible strength and 
power of the torpedo-boat. These were no 
less than the torpedo-tubes, with the long 
shining Whitehead torpedoes stowed snugly 
away in their interior, but yet ready at but 
only a touch from the captain’s hand to 
spring from their resting-place and speed 
swiftly and unerringly on their mission of 
destruction. Besides the tubes, there were 
also on deck an electric search-light and 
two mach ne-guns, while the two litile 
armoured conning towers placed forward and 
aft supplied the shelter that was requisite for 
the otticers and helmsman in action or very 
bad weather. Everything, in fact, on board 
the boat seemed made and placed there for 
stern utility ; there was no vestige of anything 
approaching the ornamental, and, indeed, if 
there had been, it would not have fulfilled its 
purpose long, for on board the boat black 
ashes and grime reigned supreme. Besides 
the three ofticers, there were a crew of thirteen 
petty officers and men, and a precious tight 
fit they made at night, in harbour, whenever 
all hands were lucky enough to be below. 
For all that, however, the men seemed 
thoroughly happy and full of esprit de corps : 
and during the time I was on board the boat 
I never heard a single growl or complaint 
from anyone—a fact which speaks volumes 
for the good feeling existing amongst our 
sailors. 

By the time I had finished my tour of 
inspection round the boat we had reached 
the mouth of the river, and our skipper had 
been rowed in his little dinghy to the gun- 
boat to receive his orders for the night. We 
were not kept waiting for him long, and, 
judging by the way the man in the boat 
tugged at his oars, he was evidently in a 
hurry to get on board us again, and be 
quickly about his business. 

“You are in luck to-night,”’ said my friend 
as he swung himself up the little gangway: 
“we are to steam full speed to the Saltee 
Islands, pick up two boats who, if they can 
get there in time, should meet us from 
the northward, and proceed in company to 
attack the enemy, who have just anchored, 
we believe, at Milford Haven for the night. 


“In dinghy!” he shouted with the same 
breath; “and, Lanthorn,” addressing the 
sub-lieutenant, “ tell the chief engine-room 
artificer that I am going full speed at once, 
with half-an-inch air pressure in the stoke- 
hole, and at least 18 knots speed.” In less 
time than I can write it, the dinghy was 
hoisted in, and a ring from the telegraph, 
with a sudden throbbing and vibration of 
the engines, told me that we were off at 
last, for a hard night’s work. 

Our course, after clearing the mouth of 
Waterford Harbour, lay close in along the 
coast to the north-eastward—as close, in 
fact, as it was possible to take the boat in 
safety, for daylight at that time of the year 
lasted until nearly nine o'clock, and we 
knew there was a great risk of the enemy's 
“‘torpedo-boat catchers” lying off the 
coast in wait for us. The wind, which was 
blowing freshly and increasing in strength 
every minute, was fortunately off shore, so 
we were not troubled with very much sea as 
long as we kept close in. The speed, how- 
ever, at which we were going caused a 
continual fine shower of spray to break over 
our bows, but no one seemed inconvenienced 
by it, so enveloped were we in thick oilskins 
—in fact, everybody on board appeared to 
regard our progress as reguiar “ fair-weather 
sailing.” The Saltee Islands, which lay 
about 15 miles along the coast, were reached 
soon after five o'clock, but to our skipper’s 
chagrin the two boats which were to meet 
us were not anywhere in sight. An ominous 
black object about six miles to the north- 
east, which looked uncommonly like a 
“catcher,” no doubt accounted for their 
non-arrival, and after about half an hour's 
impatient waiting we determined to take 
our chance, and see if we could not have a 
dash at the enemy even by ourselves. No 
sooner had this decision been made than the 
boat’s head was laid for Milford Haven, and 
away she dashed like a hound from the 
leash. 

For the first few hours everything seemed 
to combine in speeding us on our way. 
Every few seconds a short fast-running sea 
would lift our stern and force us through 
the water as if the little craft were held in a 
giant’s hand ; the wind, too, was almost dead 
astern, and, though we carried no sails, 
helped us along a good deal. If this state 
of things had continued during the whole of 
the run across, there would have been no- 
thing tocomplain of. The men lolled com- 
fertably about the deck forward, while the 
warrant officer and torpedo men overhauled 
their “children,” as they affectionately 
termed the torpedoes, and saw that every- 
thing was in good working order for the com- 
ing fight. At eight o’clock we went down 
below for the evening meal, and, though 
served in a precious rough-end-ready fashion, 
it seemed wonderful to me how, with the 
tiny space at his disposal, the cook managed 
to do as well as he did. “I'm afraid,” said 
the skipper, as he lashed himself up again in 
his oilskins preparatory to going on deck, 
“that we are going to have a proper dust- 
ing down to-night; the glass is falling and 
the weather is getting precious dirty, and 
when we are near the Smalls, and have to 
alter our course so as to bring the sea on the 
beam, the boat will get pretty lively.” There 
was no thought, however, of turning back 
now, even if the sea rose mountains high. 
Everyone on board seemed bursting with 
impatience to have a fling at the enemy, no 
matter what they might have to go through 
to accomplish it. 

By the time I went on deck again, dark- 
ness had settled down over the scene, and, 
Jandsman as I was, I could not help feeling 
8 certain amount of nervousness when I con- 
templated the position I found myself then 
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in. The night was pitch dark, but the sea, 
now lashed into fury by the wind, which had 
been gradually increasing in strength ever 
since we left, was highly phosphorescent ; so 
much so that it almost appeared to me as if 
I stood between two streams of fiery liquid, 
while right ahead and all around specks and 
flashes of light lit up the wide expanse of 
water. On deck not a glimmer of light 
could be seen, save when a tongue of flame, 
several feet long, shot out of the glowing 
funnel, followed by execrations froin the 
sub-lieutenant on watch, who, in addition 
to the risk of being burnt, was fearful that 
the blaze might reveal our whereabouts to 
any ‘catchers’ that might be hanging 
round. The sea by this time had become 
alarmingly high, and now and then appeared 
to almost engulf the little vessel. Still, on 
she sped, the engines vibrating and throbbing 
as if they were tearing her to pieces. The 
stokers down below had been locked into 
their stoke-holes, and the whirl of the steam 
fans as they drove the air through the fur- 
naces showed that every pound of steam 
that could be got was being forced out of the 
boilers. 

The rolling and pitching was so violent 
that it was with the greatest difficulty I 
managed to gradually feel my way forward. 
Sometimes, when the boat gave an excep- 
tionally heavy roll, the sea would cover the 
lee side of the deck, with the result that for 
a few seconds I stood nearly up to my knees 
as in a mill-stream, while flying spume 
belaboured and drenched my body until I 
almost thought my last hour had come. 
However, I hung on tight and at last reached 
@ comparatively snug corner on the lee side 
of the funnel and just near the captain and 
sub-lieutenant, who were keeping watch to- 
gether. “We have to keep a sharp look- 
out,” said the skipper. ‘ You see, we carry 
no steaming or bow lights, and no more 
does the enemy, and it wouldn't do to run 
foul of anything at this speed.” Certainly 
not, I thought to myself ; it must require a 
cool head and strong nerve to rush boldly 
thus into the darkness, and trust so much 
to Providence. It was nearly midnight 
when the skipper suddenly shouted out, 
“There you are, Lanthorn! do you see St. 
Ann s Light on the port bow, there; justrun 
down and take a cross bearing with it and 
the Smalls.” The latter light was now on 
our quarter, and by taking simultaneous 
bearings of the two lights we should be able 
to place our position on the chart exactly ; so 
aft scrambled the sub-lieutenant, with me 
after him, glad to get a spell of weather 
down below, and comforted with the know- 
ledge that our goal was in sight at last. 

I have travelled a good deal, and often 
seen acourse or bearing laid off on a chart, 
but never under such extraordinarily comical 
circumstances as on this occasion. The 
little cabin, when we scrambled down into 
it, was in a state of simplechaos. Everything 
seemed to have given way with the violent 
motion and vibration. The table which we 
had had our supper off an hour or two before, 
had cx Ilapsed entirely, in spite of the fact that 
it had been screwed into the deck, and for 
moment it seemed difficult to find where to 
lay the chart out. The “sub” however was 
equal to the occasion ; and while I held the 
candle, he placed the chart on the wet and 
grimy floor, knelt on it to keep it firm, and, 
by dint of wedging himself up in a corner 
to keep steady, managed to lay off his posi- 
tion. The chart was in an awful condition, 
however, as I had been requested first to drop 
a good lump of molten grease on it, and then 
to jam the base of the candle on to it, so 
that he might see better what he was doing! 
“We shall just reach therein splendid time,” 
said the skipper when he learnt our position, 
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“for it is imperative that the attack be de- 
livered before the slightest sign of daylight.” 
And indeed we seemed to have hit off the 
time of our arrival capitally, as it was just 
after one o'clock when the dark loom of the 
land showed we were getting near the enemy. 
We could also now see that they were lying 
inside the Haven, by the beams of electric 
light, proceeding from some vessels, or shore 
station near the entrance; accordingly we 
steered first for a point about a mile to the 
westward, so as to be able to run along close 
to the coast and dart suddenly into the har- 
bour. The engine-room staff were now 
working like demons, for they knew that 
victory or defeat depended greatly upon what 
they could get out of the boat within the 
next quarter of an hour, though at the same 
time care had to be taken that bad stoking 
did not cause a tell-tale flame from the 
funnel to show the enemy that we were 
approaching. 

As we rushed towards the entrance the 
excitement grew intense. Now we were 
almost within the tield of the search-lights’ 
beams, yet they had not discovered us. At 
last a rocket from the shore shot up in the 
air, followed by a rattle of musketry and an 
agitated sweeping round of the electric lights. 
“They see us,” said the captain, as at last 
the dazzling glare of the search-light fell full 
on tous, turning night into day, and blinding 
us to every surrounding object. How the cap- 
tain and helmsman took us into harbour I 
cannot say, as the glare of the dozen or more 
search-lights from the ships farther up made 
the ordinary aspect of the harbour entirely 
altered. Still we rushed on, straining every 
nerve to reach one of the battle-ships which we 
could see were lying at anchor. 

The scene now was terribly and bewilder- 
ingly beautiful. The deafening and ceaseless 
roar of the ironclads’ heavy guns, with the 
sharp rollof the machine- and quick-firing 
ordnance, the clouds of smoke made dazzling 
white with the rays of the electric light, the 
hoarse cries of our officers as they gave their 
orders to the men on the torpedo-tubes, the 
intense whirr and throbbing of the engines, 
and, again, the grim and weatherworn appear- 
ance of the little craft whose sudden appari- 
tion was the cause of this awful turmoil— 
was a sight never to be forgotten, approach- 
ing as it did so nearly to the reality of 
earnest warfare. ‘Steer straight for her 
stern,” said the captain to the helmsman, 
as he pointed to a large battle-ship looming 
up ahead of us, “ and pass up on her starboard 
quarter, going as near to her nets as you 
dare.” The ship we could see had rigged 
out her crinoline of nets, to protect herself 
from the torpedoes, and we were going as 
near to this as we could manage. As we 
approached her, she almost overwhelmed 
us with smoke from her heavy guns; but 
confusion seemed to reign on board of her, 2.3 
they were being fired in all directions, and 

if loaded with projectiles the chances are 
we shoul: perhaps have escaped. 

“Stand by,” shouted the captain as we 
shot past her; and a moment after, with a hiss 
and a splash, the long gleaming Whitehead 
torpedo shot out from our bow, and struck 
the torpedo-net close under the battle-ship’s 
quarter. At the same time the ring of the 
telegraph. bell,and a sudden cessation of vibra- 
tion, showed that the attack was finished, 
and that, in spite of all the enemy's pre- 
cautions, we had attacked them successfully 
and, theoretically speaking, sunk one of their 
largest ships. The time we were under fire 
from the ship was only about three minutes ; 
and we were therefore by the Rules of the 
Maneeuvres held to be the victor, although 
the enemy’s reputation was partly saved by 
the fact that their torpedo-nets were out, and 
that therefore they were theoretically safe 
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from attack. This rule, however, is now 
obsolete, and we were able therefore to justly 
claim as having had the best of the fight. 
The rest of my adventures that night may 
be told in a few words. Although the battle 
was fought and won, yet the torpedo-boats’ 
crew had only half done their work for the 
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night. We had to remember that we were 
in enemy’s territory ; so, after picking up our 
torpedo and getting the boat ready for sea 
again, we thrashed out once moreinto the dark- 
ness, with the almost full force of the gale in 
our teeth, and had an anxious and trying run 
of nearly one hundred miles back to Waterford 


Harbour. We réached it soon after eight 
o’clock ; and when at last we were anchored 
snugly inside, and crept into our warm Arctic 
suits for a good sound sleep, we felt we had 
each had the hardest and roughest night's 
work that any man could possibly experience: 


Des 


“ [% done what none of you other fellows 
have done,” said Tom Fortescue, when 

they were discussing their holiday experi- 

ences on the first night of the new term. 

“What is that, pray ?”” asked some one, in 
@ very sarcastic tone. “ Seen the sea serpent 
and pulled his tail, I suppose; or something 
just as easy to swallow.” 

“J didn’t say anything about the sea ser- 
pent,” retorted Tom, in rather an aggrieved 
tone. “ But it has something to do with the 
sea, all the same.” 

“A mermaid, then?” 

“Tt wasn’t a mermaid, either. I don’t 
believe in mermaids, whatever you may do. 
But I’ve eaten a slice of ?—— 

“ For the matter of that, I guess we, most 
of us, have done the same; a good many 
slices of a good many things, too, from roast 
turkey, stuffed with chestnuts, to cold plum 
pudding.” 

At this there was an outcry from some of 
the others. It seemed too bad to badger 
young Fortescue just when he was about to 
become interesting. 

“You shut up, Davy,” said a big fellow, 
whose shape in bed was not a little akin to 
that of the Hog’s Back by Guildford. “ What 
was it you ate a slice of, young Fortescue?” 

“ Whale.” 

“Oh, I say, what a little pig you must 
have been! Tell us about it, though,” cried 
the annoying Davy. “I hope it made youill.” 

“No, it didn’t ; and I don’t care whether 
I tell you about it or not. I shall go to 
sleep instead.” 

“Will you?” 

So saying, Davy bounded from bed, and 
stood in an attitude of menace, with uplifted 
bolster, over young Fortescue. He continued 
so to stand until he had compelled his 
victim to promise to give the story there and 
then, without any fuss. 

“It's you that’s raaking the fuss, not me,” 
exclaimed the whale-eater, when his tor- 
mentor had tumbled into bed again. 

“Come, come, no more beginning,” ejacu- 
lated the boy with the hog’s-back body; “cut 
right into it, and get it over.” 

Tom Fortescue snorted indignantly for a 
moment. This impatient treatment when he 
meant to be quite a benefactor disagreed 
with him. But he was not sulky, like some 
boys, and so he did “ cut right into” the tale 
as follows, though at first with a wrathful 
quiver in his voice that was a little pathetic : 

“My father was going to Iceland this 
summer to catch salmon ”-—. 

“Kill salmon, you little idiot!” cried 
Davy. ‘ You never hear a genuine sportsman 
talk of ‘ catching ’ salmon.” 

“ Well, then, ‘kill’ salmon, since you’re so 
particular; and he took me with him and my 
brother Jack, too. Jack is at Cambridge.” 

“Oh really, that’s very interesting ”. 

But the whole dormitory at this interrup- 
tion rose upon the irrepressible Davy, and 
quenched him. Under compulsion he pro- 
mised faithfully to let Fortescue tell his story 
as he pleased. 

“It was,” continued the narrator, ‘ awfully 


A SLICE OF WHALE. 
By Cartes Epwarpes. 


nice to go on the sea, you know, so far as 
Iceland, and I wanted ever so to see Hecla 
and the other things for which the country 
is famous. But we had no sooner started 
from Edinburgh—from Leith, I mean—than 
a fearful storm came on, and everyone was 
horribly sea-sick, including, I believe, the 
captain and every one of the crew.” 

The hog’s-back boy gasped with incredulity 
at this marvellous statement, but he held his 
peace. 

“ And the fog came on after the storm, and 
clipped us round so that I can tell you we 
were jolly glad to get ashore where we could. 
This we did on the second day at a place 
called Thorshavn, a wretched little hole of a 
village, with wooden sheds painted black for 
the people to live in, and such a stink of oil 
and other things as nearly made me sick. 

“My father wanted to get on to Iceland, 
but the captain wouldn’t go; he said the fog 
was too bad, and we should run on a rock 
and all be drowned. That was how we came 
to stay among these islands for nearly a week. 
They are places, I can tell you—no trees, or 
circuses, or anything ; and the men all wear 
little football caps, with tassels to them, blue 
and black or red and black, and the women 
have long yellow hair. But the smell of oil 
and fish was the worst—though they said it 
was healthy, which it may have been. Oh, 
I forgot to say the houses had a lot of strips 
of black stuff, like thick whiplashes, hanging 
from their roofs. This was the whale meat 
drying. It did look beastly; but it wasn't 
that I’m going to tell you about. 

“One day father came in, and told Jack to 
put down his gun (he was cleaning it, you 
know) and come out at once. Of course I 
went too. Oh my! what a row the people 
were making! ‘What is it all about, 
father ?’ I said, when I sawa lot of boats 
out at sea, with black things tossing and 
spouting in front of them. all coming nearer 
and nearer to the bay. ‘ They’re whales,’ he 
said; ‘there’s going to be a kill. If you 
can't stand the sight of blood, you'd better 
go home.’ 

“I just stood there with the others—all 
sorts, men and women and children, mostly 
with long knives in their hands, some stuck 
to the ends of broom-handles—and we all 
watched the whales getting nearer and nearer. 
There were twenty or thirty boatfuls of 
people behind them, driving them on the 
shore, and pricking them with knives if they 
got close to them. And they all shouted, like 
the others round us, and, I can tell you, it 
was an exciting scene. 

“ At last the black brutes were quite near 
us. They were in an awful funk, darting 
about over and under each other, first right 
on the beach, and then back again before 
they could get knifed by the fellows on shore. 
And there were so many of them that they 
stood right out of the water—lifted out, don’t 
you know, by the pressure of others under- 
neath. Then the boats formed in half a ring, 
so as to pen them in, and ever so slowly 
pushed nearer and nearer, still making the 
whales move inland. 


“Then a white-haired old Johnny—he was 
governor or something—shouted a word 
that father said meant ‘ Kill ’em!’ and, my 
word! what a yell they gave as they all set to 
work, stabbing and slashing at the whales. 
It was awful to see them. The fellows on 
shore went into the water up to their waists 
with their knives and poles, and cut about 
anyhow. And the fellows in the boats did 
the same, though some of them had harpoons, 
which are much better at killing. And the 
whales, as they were stabbed and cut, spun 
about like mad, lashing the water and slap- 
ping it with their tails, like cannons firing. 
And one chap got a frightful whack on the 
shoulder from one of their tails, and fainted, 
and had to be carried off ; his skin was black 
with it, and they thought the bones were 
cracked. 

“You never saw such a sight of blood. 
The sea was all red, and I don’t mind saying 
I felt a bit sick; but so did my father and 
Jack—because we weren’t used to it. 

“It lasted about an hour, the killing, and 
afterwards came the cutting up. There were 
nearly four hundred whales, and they were 
first divided according to a way they have—so 
many for the Church and Government, and 
the rest in proper shares. And when that 
was done, they cut in with their knives and 
stripped off the flesh, which they carried away 
in armfuls, and piled on each other’s backs. 
It looked beastly, and so did the people 
themselves. 

“ While we were watching, the governor, or 

somebody or other, came up to father, and 
said, ‘It’s a strange sight, ain’t it ? and this 
evening I shall take the liberty of sending 
you 8 nice sirloin of whale beef.’ He called 
it beef, really, and spoke English quite well. 
Father laughed at first, and said he didn’t want 
any; he wasn’t taken by the look of it. But 
this old governor just put his blood-red hands 
on father’s shoulder, and said: ‘ Don’t you be 
prejudiced. I tell you it’s first rate, fresh like 
this ; when it’s in those dry black tails there 
it’s another matter.’ And so father smiled, 
and said ‘ All right,’ and thanked him. The 
reason his hand was blood-red was because 
he’d been playing the butcher like the 
rest of them ; his face, too, was smeared with 
blood; and yet they said he had £2,000 a 
year. 
“It was sickening to see the state of the 
beach when the bones had been picked. 
Fancy it!—four hundred nasty skeletons 
among the boats and where Jack and I had 
bathed that morning, and guts and things, 
you know. 

“An@ so, when dinner-time came, they 
served us up the roast whale, with mustard 
and fat bacon. And, really, it wasn’t half 
bad, and quite as good as some of the old 
bull they give us here. But it was nearly 
black, which made it look rummy, and it had 
a frightful lot of sinews in it. We had it this 
once just to try, you know; but we wouldn’t 
eat any more of it, though the place was 
choke full of it all the time we were there. 
That’s all.” 

“Oh, thanks, young Fortescue,” said Hog’s 
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“* Oh, sir, is that you!"’ 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. J. Waut.) 
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Back. “TI call that a rattling well-told story. 
And, considering it's true, it really does you 
credit.”” 

A contemptuous chuckle from Davy pre- 
pared Tom Fortescue for criticism of a more 
unwelcome kind. 

“1,” said Davy, ‘call it awful cheek in a 
kid like him to go yarning to us about whales 
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like that. Four hundred whales, he said, 
killed in an afternoon! Well, then, I don’t 
believe it. The idea, too, of a pack of whales 
letting themselves be penned in by bits of 
boats they could have kicked head over heels 
by a flick of the tail!” 

“Oh, I forgot,” cried the story-teller, “ to 
say that, though they call them whales, 


they're really dolphins. But they're pretty 
big—four or five yards long, some of them ; 
and, besides, they call them bottle-nosed 
whales as well.” 

“All right,” observed Hog’s Back amiably, 
“we'll forgive you the slip. And now, all 
you fellows get to sleep; no more yarning 
to-night.” 


a SS 


\ ‘ANY persons imagine that to be a success- 
iJ ful conjurer some special aptitude as 
well as years of hard study are absolutely 
necessary, but this is a great mistake. Of 
course the old proverb, “ Practice makes 
perfect,”’ applies to legerdemain as to every- 
thing else; but if the youthful amateur 
adheres strictly to the following instructions 
he will find, after a few days’ work, that 
he will be in a position to treat his friends 
to a neat entertainment. 


Ruts. 


i. Never attempt a trick in public until 
you have thoroughly mastered it in private. 

2. Have every trick you intend to perform 
ready before you commence your entertain- 
ment, and placed in the required order behind 
a screen. This latter is a necessity; and if 
nothing else is available, a clothes-horse 
covered with a tablecloth will answer the 
purpose. 

3. Never allow yourself to become nervous. 
You may ask how you can avoid this? 
We answer, By the knowledge that you 
thoroughly understand the tricks you are 
about to perform. 

4. Keep up a continual running commen- 
tary upon everything while you are per- 
forming. You may have heard it said that 
“the quickness of the hand deceives the 
eye,” but this is nonsense. No hand ever 
moved quick enough to deceive a watchful 
eye. The visual organs are the windows of 
the mind, but if the minds of your audience 
are occupied by your speech they cannot be 
looking out to watch your hands. 

5. If you meet with an accident or make 
any mistake during the performance, do not 
announce the fact. Those in “ Front” know 
nothing of what you are going to do, and if 
you proceed with another trick they in all 
probability may not notice that anything is 
wrong. 

Tae Wanv.—Any stick fifteen or sixteen 
inches long will serve as 8 wand, without 
which a conjurer is at a disadvantage. It 
is useful as enabling him to hold in his 
hand coins or other small articles with- 
out the fact of its being closed exciting 
suspicion. 

Tse Tanie.—Professional conjurers use 
specially constructed tables. For the more 
elaborate stage tricks these are frequently 
essential, but for drawing-room performances 
an ordinary table, prepared in the following 
manner, will answer all purposes required. 

Place a box about six or eight inches high 
and ten or twelve inches long upon the table, 
and covered with the same material. The 
box must be on its side, the open part 
away from the audience. During the per- 
formance you will frequently place articles 
upon this, and your audience will naturally 
conclude you do so thst they may obtain a 
better view. But the box really serves a 
more important purpose; it is, in fact, to 
hide several articles that you will require to 
use as the Entertainment proceeds. 


THE MAGICIAN’S ARCANA. 


By a PRoFesstonaL ConJURER. 


Tricks. 
1. The Candles and Handkerchief. 


For this trick provide the following arti- 
cles: Two pieces of coloured tissue-paper 
about ten inches square, and one piece of white 
the same size. Two small handkerchiefs 
exactly alike. A real candle, and an imitation 
one, the latter made by cutting white paper the 
length of the first, round which it is rolled, 
and the edge fastened with gum. The 
candle is now drawn out, leaving a paper tube 
of the same size and shape, and into this you 
place a piece of candle about an inch long, 
and slightly projecting, so that it will burn 
for 2 few minutes without setting fire to the 
tube. 

Roll up one of the handkerchiefs and place 
it also in the tube, which you then stand in 
a candlestick behind your screen ready for 
use. The real candle must be wrapped in 
one of the coloured papers and laid behind 
the box on the table out of sight of your 
audience. The other pieceof coloured paper, 
the white paper, and the remaining handker- 
chief you have lying upon the table and in 
view. 

Hand the coloured paper and handkerchief 
to some persons in front, that they may see 
there is no preparation for trickery about 
them; then place the paper upon the box 
and wrap the handkerchief in it, taking care 
that you make the parcel resemble that 
behind the box which contains the real 
candle. Now allow the paper holding the 
handkerchief to fall behind the box as if by 
accident, and at once pick up the parcel 
having the candle within it and place this 
on the box. This, done naturally and with- 
out hurry, will not cause suspicion of your 
having effected a change. 

Blow out the prepared candle and, taking 
care not to squeeze it, remove it from the 
candlestick, wrap it in the white paper, and 
lay it beside the other parcel upon the box. 
Call the attention of your audience to the 
fact that you have wrapped the candle in 
white, and the handkerchief in coloured, 
paper, and tell them you do not intend to 
hide these for one instant from their view, 
but that, with a touch of your magic wand, 
you will at once cause the articles within the 
parcels to change places. This you do, call- 
ing upon the candle to take the place of the 
handkerchief, and the handkerchief to take 
the place of the candle. 

Now take the parcel containing the pre- 
pared candle and tear it in half, so as to 
destroy the tube, and then show that the 
handkerchief has taken the place of the 
candle; and upon the coloured paper being 
undone, it is at once apparent that the candle 
has taken the place of the handkerchief. 


2. The Florin and the Orange. 


With a sharp knife, cut in the side of an 
orange aslit long and deep enough to admita 
florin, and place the orange so prepared behind 
your screen. In the palm of your right hand 
you hold, with your wand, a piece of glass 


the size and shape of a two-shilling piece. 
Borrow from a gentleman in the audience a 
florin, asking him to put a mark upon it 50 
that he will know it should he ever be fortu- 
nate enough to see it again. Take the coin 
between the thumb and a finger of your right 
hand and draw the wand away with your 
left; this will enable you to keep your right 
hand closed upon the glass in a natural 
manner. 

Now borrow from some lady a handkerchief 
and place this over your right hand, at the 
same time drawing the coin into the palm 
and holding the circular glass between the 
finger and thumb. Ask the lady if she can 
feel the money through the handkerchief, and 
the glass being there she will naturally con- 
clude it to be the coin, and answer in the 
affirmative. Request the lady to hold the 
handkerchief in the centre by grasping the 
coin between a finger and thumb of her right 
hand, and at the same time withdraw your 
own hand, and with it resume possession of 
your wand, so that you may continue to hold 
the real coin without exciting suspicion. 

Take a tumbler holding about a quarter of 
@ pint of water from the table, and request 
the lady to hold it with her left hand, so that 
the coin, still held in the right, shall be 
exactly above the water; you taking care, 
meanwhile, that the ends of the handkerchief 
fall so as to exclude it from view. Tell the 
gentleman from whom you borrowed the 
two-shilling piece that you will have to ask 
him for further assistance, and go behind 
your screen. Here quickly thrust the florin 
into the slit in the orange, and bring this 
forward. Sticking the knife in the slit, you 
ask the gentleman to stand up and hold the 
orange on the point of the knife, as high as 
he conveniently can, so that everyone may 
see it, informing the audience that you 
intend making the coin held by the lady pass 
into the orange exhibited by the gentleman. 
Ask the lady to release the coin when you 
cry “One, two, three; pass!” The lady 
then releases her hold upon what she 
supposes to be the two-shilling piece, and it 
is heard to fall into the tumbler; but upon 
removing the handkerchief it remains in- 
Visible, and, the orange being cut open, the 
marked florin is found inside it. 


8. The Ink and Water Trick. 

Take a piece of black silk about 3 in. 
wide and 6 in. long, carefully stitching 
along one of its edges a thin wire. Bend 
this round so that the silk may hang 
straight down inside a tumbler, the wire 
pressing against the glass about an inch 
from the top. Fill the glass with water 
nearly to the top of the silk, and then place 
it behind the screen in company with 
another having water only within it. Hav- 
ing procured at a chemist’s an ounce of 
sulphate of iron, and two drachms of tannic 
acid, and bruised the iron to powder, and 
mixed it with the acid, place about a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture in a pill-box behind 
your box upon the table, ready to pick up when 


required. Have a white card on the table, 
and in view, on the undermost side of which 
you have previously blacked one corner. 

Now bring forward the tumbler of water 
and stand it upon the table; borrow two 
large handkerchiefs, throwing one of them 
over your box. Place your hands under 
this handkerchief and lift it over the glass 
of water, at the same time picking up the 
mixture of iron and acid, which you are 
thus enabled to drop, pill-box and all, into 
the water unobserved. Bring the glass con- 
taining the black silk lining from behind the 
screen to show your audience that it is ink, 
and, with this view, take the white card from 
the table, and, holding it with its black 
corner towards yourself, dip it in the liquid, 
at the same time turning it round, so that 
when withdrawn it will appear to have been 
recently coloured by the contents of the 
glass. Cover the tumbler with the second 
handkerchief which you borrowed, and 
inform the audience that anyone can per- 
form this trick, as the only thing to be done 
is to command the ink and water to change 
places. Having got some one to desire this 
transformation, you say, “I told you it was 
easy enough!" and removing the hand- 
kerchief from the glass believed to contain 
ink, you express astonishment that no change 
has taken place. However, you suppose the 
gentleman did not speak sufficiently loud, so 
you replace the handkerchief and desire 
another person to attempt the feat. “ Again 
afailure! Well, I suppose I must attempt 
it myself; ” and, holding the silk-lined glass 
in your left hand, you call for the ink to pass 
from that to the other tumbler, and pure 
water to appear in the one you hold. Press 
the handkerchief with the fingers of your 
right hand into the glass, and grasping the 
edge of the silk, draw it away inside the 
handkerchief. The glass will then be seen 
holding clear water only, and upon removing 
the handkerchief from the other tumbler, the 
audience will view the magical change which, 
unknown to them, your iron and acid have 
produced. 


4, The Cord and Rings. 


This is a capital trick if smartly per. 
formed, though the apparatus required is 
of the most simple description. Two 
pieces of cord about three yards long, and 
three rings of any kind, the larger the 
better, are all the “properties” required 
for it. Placing the cords side by side, give 
one end of each to a gentleman to hold, and 
ask both to pull while you hold the other 
ends, so that they may be satisfied they are 
strong and perfect. 

You next request some young gentleman, 
who would not object to being cut in halves, 
to step upon your platform, and, having 
obtained such a volunteer, desire him to 
remove his coat, explaining that although his 
body is of no consequence it would be a pity 
to spoil his clothes. Inform your victim 
that you will not hurt him much, in fact, it 
will soon be all over with him; and to avoid 
making two cuts you will tie the cords 
together. This you do by binding round the 
middle of the cords a borrowed handkerchief. 

To enable a novice to understand this 
trick we will call one of the cords a and the 
other B. If you take both ends of a in your 
right hand and the ends of B in your left, the 
centre of the cords only will be held together 
by the handkerchief, although they will still 
appear to be side by side. Stand your victim 
with his face from the audience, place the 
handkerchief at the centre of his back, and 
pass a round his waist, bring it again to his 
back, and tie a and z close to the handkerchief. 

Now place one of the rings on B and tie 
a and B on the top of the ring. This will 
bring 8 to yourrighthand. Place the second 
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ring on 8, tying a and B over it, which takes 
B back to your left hand. Put the last ring 
on B, and again tie aand B. Ask your victim 
to hold the ends of 8 in his right hand and 
the ends of a in his left, and then help him 
on with his coat, so that the cords are taken 
right through the sleeves. Turn him round 
facing the audience, and draw the cords out 
to their full length. Take one end of a and 
one of Band tie them together in front of 
your victim ; thus you will have one end of 
A and one end of Bon his right hand and 
the other ends on his left. 

Ask a gentleman sitting on that side to 
hold the left-hand cords, and one sitting on 
the right to hold the others, and then tell 
the audience you will proceed to take the 
rings away without cutting or breaking the 
cords whilst the ends are so held, and that 
you will afterwards cause the perfect cords 
to pass through the body of the person upon 
whom you are operating. 

Put your hands under the victim's coat 
and untie the handkerchief, which you 
remove. The centre of the cords are now 
separate, they really form ends, so you can 
unfasten the knots and remove the rings one 
by one, the coat preventing your audience 
seeing what you do. When the rings are 
removed, request the gentlemen holding the 
cords to pull them as hard as possible, when 
they will come through the victim's coat, 
having apparently passed through his body. 


5. The Dictionary Trick. 

For this you will need the following 
articles: A dictionary, an envelope, note 
paper, a pencil, and two black cloth bags four 
inches wide and eight incheslong. ‘The bags 
are made of three pieces, and must be sewn 
round the sides and bottom, leaving the top 
open. You will now have bags exactly alike, 
and each containing two compartments, the 
inner piece of cloth in each case being about 
an inch and a half lower than the sides. 
That you may be able to distinguish one bag 
from the other, it would be well to have 
different coloured tapes to tie them with. 

Cut small pieces of cardboard equal to the 
number of pages in your dictionary and 
write on them from one upwards. These are 
for the left-hand compartment of No. 1 bag. 
Count the number of words, or lines, down 
@ page of the book and cut a like quantity 
of cards, numbering them consecutively, 
and these you place in the left-hand section 
of bag No. 2. 

You must now decide upon the word you 
intend to use for the trick. Suppose, at page 
150 in your dictionary, the twenty-fourth 
from the top is “Remarkable.” Cut the 
same number of cards as you have placed 
in the left-hand compartment of No 2 bag, 
mark each one “150,” and put them to the 
right hand of No. 1 bag. Cut also an equal 
number of cards, writing ‘24’ on each, and 
place these to the right hand of bag No. 2. 

In commencing the trick bring forward 
all the articles above described and place 
them on the table. Hand the dictionary to 
some one or two persons for examination, 
and tell your audience, while this is going 
on, you desire to make a little memo- 
randum, and you then and there write upon a 
paper, ‘ Page 150, 24th word, ‘ Remarkable.’ ” 
This you place in an envelope in view of the 
audience, seal, and present to a lady until 
the termination of the trick. 

You now desire two ladies to select a word 
from the dictionary, but that there may be 
no idea of collusion you think it better that 
this should be done by lot. Take No. 1 bag 
in your hands and inform the audience that 
the tickets within correspond with the 
number of pages in the dictionary. Place 
your hand in the left-hand compartment, 
and show that the numbers upon the cards 
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are all different. Replace th. tickets in the 
section from which you tock them, and hold 
the mouth of the bag open with the fingers of 
both hands, so as to keep the left compart- 
ment closed ; ask a lady to take out a number, 
request her to look at it, and then pass it to 
the gentleman who holds the dictionary, you 
desiring him to refer to the page represented 
by the figures, or figure, upon the card. 

When this has been found, take No. 2 bag, 
saying that the numbers in that represent the 
words counting from the first word of the first 
column of a page. Proceed to get a vumber 
selected by a lady as before. Ask the diction- 
ary-holder to tell you when he has found the 
word represented by the card drawn, but on 
no account to let you know what it is. Upon 
his indicating that he has found the word, 
turn to the lady who retains the sealed en- 
velope, ask her to open it and read aloud 
what is written inside. Of course this 
is “ Page 150, 24th word, ‘Remarkable,’” 
which the gentleman who holds the dic- 
tionary, and those in his vicinity who have 
watched the process, will vouch for as being 
correct, and in this the audience will be 
certain to agree. 


6. Hat Trick. 

Nothing can be better for the conclusion 
of a private conjuring entertainment than a 
Magic Hat, as there is practically no limit 
to the number and quantity of articles you 
may produce in rapid succession from these 
enchanted chapeaur, though, borrowed as 
they are from those among the audience, 
everyone will know they have no prepara- 
tion. 

Of course you cannot take anything from 
a hat that has not first been placed in 
it, and many of the “loads” used by pro- 
fessional prestidigitateurs are not only costly 
but require some special appliance about the 
performer's table, his dress, or both. But 
expense is not essential to success, and we 
may be content with describing such acheap 
and effectual load as can easily be used. 

Procure, say, two dozen ‘patty-pans "’ 
about three inches or so in diameter, which 
fit into each other, and so go into a small 
compass when packed. If they are new and 
bright, so much the better. Tie these in a 
handkerchief and put them behind your 
table box. Also obtain three sheets of tissue 
paper of different colours, cut them into 
strips and gum together, end to end. You 
will now have a paper ribbon many yards 
long. Roll it up tightly, fix the outer end 
with gum, and force the centre of the roll 
forward with a lead pencil, leaving it project- 
ing about an inch, so that you may readily 
get hold of it when it is required. 

Before commencing the trick, you tuck the 
roll of paper under the front part of your 
waistcoat,and, having asked for a tall hat, you 
walk down the room to receiveit. Returning 
with the hat, you hold it by the brim, crown 
downwards, in your left hand just below the 
level of your waist, and when between the 
front row of the audience and the table, 
you disengage the roll with your right hand 
and let it fall into the hat without anyone 
observing it. Stand the hat upon the table 
on its crown, then look inside and ask its 
owner if he has not left something there. He 
will answer “ No,”’ but you must assure him 
that the hat is not empty, and in confirma- 
tion of that fact, after raising the lining of 
the hat in true professional style, you draw 
your ribbon from the centre of the roll until 
it forms quite a heap upon the table. Of 
this you must allow some portion to fall over 
the box in such a manuer as to cover your 
load of tin dishes. Reverse the lining of 
the hat and turn it upside down to show that 
nothing remains within; then you can say, 
“I beg your pardon, sir, for pulling your 
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property about in such a way, but I really 
am at a loss how to handle a_paper- 
manufacturer’s hat. However, I will return 
it to you now, sir, if not so neatly folded as 
I found it.” 

Thereupon, you take up the bundle of 
loose ribbons in both hands, having your 
load of tins underneath, and pretend to try to 
force the paper into the hat. At last you 


pen, a very uncomfortable proceed- 
ing—at least, it would be so to us. 
Yet that is what all snakes and some other 
creatures undergo every few weeks or months, 
and are none the worse for it; in fact, 
they’re all the better. But then, it’s only 
their outer skin, or epidermis as it is called, 
that they get rid of—what peels off from our 
hands when they are blistered by rowing, or 
from our chests after a mustard poultice. 

When I was a little boy at school, and 
anybody said to me, “Do you know where 
So-and-so is?’’—I mean, of course, when 
another little boy asked me such a question, 
not a master or anybody big enough to 
punch my head—“ Where's So-and-so?” I 
used sometimes to reply (I'm afraid I was 
rather a rude little boy) : 


“In his skin— 
‘When he jumps ont, 
You jump in.” 


And I was forcibly reminded of this elegant 
quotation from the Muses by something 
that happened in my small menagerie last 
night. 

One of my boa-constrictors, a magnificent 
serpent, just ten feet long and as gentle 
and trustworthy as a—well, really, I don’t 
know any animal that is more worthy of 
confidence than a perfectly tame snake. 
even under provocation—this boa (one of 
those pale pink ones that are generally the 
quietest of their kind) had just shed her 
skin, and had shed it whole and entire, a 
complete cast of her body, down to the 
tiniest scale, which is rather an unusual 
occurrence with large specimens. The skin 
(slough is the name given to it in books of 
natural history) as a rule flakes off in pieces 
from big snakes. I knew that this process 
was near at hand with the boa, and if I had 
been on the spot at the moment I should 
certainly have taken the trouble to secure 
it; for a perfect slough like that is regarded 
by most people as a great curiosity, and 
makes a very acceptable present. We find 
that they are eminently saleable articles at 
bazaars and fancy fairs. I wanted this one 
most particularly to send to a young friend 
of mine, a boy who takes a deep interest in 
anything connected with animals. But, un- 
fortunately, I didn’t arrive on the scene until 
the creature had “ jumped out’’ some 
minutes, and then I was too late. Some- 
body else had “ jumped in.” 

In the same cage was a python, some- 
where about half the size of the newly 
stripped boa-constrictor. This chap was 
getting blind and sulky also, owing to the 
approaching casting of his slough (‘‘ sicken- 
mg” we call it), and I suppose that he had 
been a good deal disturbed by the move- 
ments of his companion, for a snake has to 
“walk”? out of its envelope, and that 
necessitates circling round and round many 
times within the limits of a cage, upstairs 
and down, before the operation is completed, 
very annoying to a python of retiring habits 
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discover the reason why you cannot do so, 
for there is actually something in the hat 
still, which, like a grandee’s carriage, ‘ stops 
the way!” 

You remove the ribbons, raise the hat- 
lining once more, and, untying the handker- 
chief inside, bring out the tins one by one, 
clattering them on the floor. You can now 
return the shiny head-gear you have 


borrowed, express your thanks for the loan 
of it, and for the attention and applause 
bestowed upon your humble efforts by your 
audience. 

These little tricks, with what our French 
friends call ‘bonnement,"’ and English 
conjurers speak of as ‘ patter,” will fill in 
a pleasant hour, which is quite long enough 
for an Amateur Magician to venture upon. 
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SKINNED ALIVE. 
By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.¥4Z.S. 


and not the sweetest temper. So, when the 
poor old Pie, after having been, no dqubt, 
routed out from under the cork and shoved 
off the bough, and probably scooped out of 
the tank as well—when, in his dim-sighted 
protesting quest of quietude, he blundered up 
against the gaping orifice of the jaws of his 
disturber’s cast-off garment, no wonder, and 
small blame to him, that he crawled straight 
in, without stopping to consider the possi- 
bility of its being a No Thoroughfare, on the 
principle of “‘ any port in a storm!” 

And it was all up with the skin then, as a 
zoological specimen or as merchandise where- 
withal to ensnare half-a-crown for the bene- 
fit of a charity. He didn’t actually sever 
the continuity of it, certainly, but when he 
got about a couple of yards along inside, he 
must suddenly have become alarmed and 
decided to leave; and, as they haven't the 
faculty of going astern, he wriggled about 
until he broke through—broke through in 
several places, in fact, for when I came into 
the affair his head and tail had both found 
openings in life. And—would you believe 
it ?—the stupid old chap had just crawled 
out of one hole, and was crawling in again at 
another ! 

A snake sheds its skin almost as soon as it 
is born ; it may be said to be its first act on 
entering the world. For some time after- 
wards, whilst growing, it repeats the process 
much more frequently than is the case later 
in life—every ten days or so; then the in- 
tervals gradually get longer and longer. But 
you can’t lay down any general rules about it, 
because such a lot of conditions make a 
difference and would have to be taken into 
account, such as feeding, heat, cold, and so 
on. And even allowing for all those, we find 
different specimens vary for reasons that we 
do not understand, just as the members of 
the same brood, kept all together and fed in 
precisely the same way, will grow at very 
various rates. It is very interesting to pre- 
serve the sloughs of any one snake as long as 
it goes on shedding them perfect, recording 
the date of each cast, its exact length when 
just thrown off and damp, and the amount of 
food which the reptile has taken since the 
last moult. There you have not only the 


rate of growth and the frequency of shedding, 
but the means to estimate the relations of 
these processes to each other and to the 
degree of nourishment of the body. 

Sometimes an adult snake will begin to 
shed much too often; it no sooner gets rid of 
one coat than it commences to sicken again. 
This is a sort of disease, and soon kills by 
exhaustion if it goes on; it will result if they 
are crammed with too much rich food, such 
as raw meat without any mixture of bone, 
feather or fur (cinders will do quite as well as 
@ preventive). ¢ 

You get the most beautiful play of iri- 
descent colours on a slough, especially on 
one recently cast, but none of the pigmentary 
hues of the snake itself, which lie in the 
deeper or true skin. It exhibits, too, the 
way in which the whole hide is adapted to 
the creature's propensity for swallowing huge 
meals, this outer skin dipping down in a little 
plait or fold between every scale and its 
neighbour, however small. If it were not 
for this exquisite provision, the skin would be 
burst at every meal. 

A gentleman once asked me to give him 
all the odd pieces of slough which I could 
spare ; he didn’t want perfect ones, but such 
untidy scraps and flakes as old specimens 
usually shed. I had these swept up and sent 
to him at intervals for some months, though 
I could not imagine what he was doing with 
them ; but at last he showed me. He had 
bunched them up so that they were massed 
together roughly, but closely, and had framed 
a looking-glass with them. The effect was 
most astonishing, especially at night; it 
looked like a border of some lovely crystal, 
gleaming with metallic tints. 

There is a curious superstition still preva- 
lent that the slough of aserpent worn around 
the neck will act both as a cure and a pro- 
tection against sore throat, and will, moreover, 
restore the voice. The keepers in the reptile- 
house at the Zoological Gardens are often 
asked to supply people, particularly public 
singers, with this queer remedy. Shed skins 
have a considerable local repute in some 
parts of England and the Continent as an 
application for headache, bound about the 
temples. 
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OUR LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT-MEN. 


A Catster shed has in the upper storey a 

watch-house and beachmen’s parliament 
house, where the affairs of the nation (of Caister 
beachmen) are discussed, accounts settled, 
and business transacted ; following up the 
parallel by even (like other legislators) taking 
long and comfortable snoozes on the benches 
which run round the building. One side 
contains a bay window, from which, through 
sliding shutters, a view can be obtained north, 
east, or south, and where some beachman is 
always on watch. Two men are on watch 
every night and all night, taken by rotation 
from the company, the list hanging up in the 
shed. 


We will imagine the watch set, and 
all the other good Caister folk in bed. 
The one man is lying down having a 
nap. The fire is burning brightly in 
the small iron stove, the lamp is alight, 
and by it the second man is alternately 
spelling out a few pages of some story 
(for the beachmen have a respectable 
library, sent by kindly souls to relieve 
the tedium of their watches) and hav- 
ing a look out through the glass. 
The night wears away, the men change 
their places, until, as day begins to 
break, a longer look than ordinary is 
taken through the glass, the sleeper is 
roused, and a discussion of bearings, 
etc., ensues, with the result that a vessel 
is descried fast aground on the Cross 
Sand, with a heavy sea breaking over 
her. 

Out dash the men on to the staging ; 
one lays hold of the cord attached to 
the clapper of the bell (see illustration), 
and the other rushes at breakneck pace 
down the steps and up the Gap, shout- 
ing and hammering at the doors as ne 
goes, as if a pack of wolves were at his 
heels. Then breaks out a Babel of sounds; 
men rush from every door and side road, 
some of them with their trousers on, pull- 
ing on their shirts as they run, stumbling 
in the dark, through the heavy sand, but all 
making for one point—the shed. 

There, hung up to rails at the roof are 
their oilies, sou’-westers, and boat-stockings ; 
under the benches their big sea-boots, like 
great buckets, which look as if a beach- 
man, giant as he is, might get into each 
boot. 

Ina twinkling the men have donned their 
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PART IV. 


sea-gear, and are making a bee-line across the 
sands for the lifeboat. 

The surf is smashing on to the beach in 
tons, like a collection of Nasmyth steam 
hammers, and the wind is howling across 
the beach and up the Gap, bringing with it 
clouds of sand, until the air seems almost 
solid with it, and makes even the hardy 
beachman shield his face ; for it fills eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and soon turns all the 
glass exposed to its power into ground 
glass. 

The red tanned lug-sails are carried down 
and placed in the boat ready for hoisting, and 
the skids laid down forward of the boat; the 


5-—The Alarm Bell. 


moving over her skids, until, with a run and 
asmash, for no other word will describe the 
sound, she dashes her bows into a mass of 
water just breaking, thundering on the beach, 
and shipping tons of it, and giving her crew 
the first smother of many they will have 
before they return, she moves slowly on, 
Another breaker catches her ere she has 
fairly gathered way, and she looks almost like 
coming back, but the beachmen on shore 
have had the sett * ready ; they ship it on the 
stern, and, with a shout and a rally, shove her 
off in gallant style into the smother. 

Up goes the foresail with a run, showing 
red against the grey ; up goes the mizen: and 


(From a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, R.L) 


legs which keep the boat on an even keel 
are taken away and replaced by the broad 
backs of the sturdy beachmen, amid shouts of 
“Hold her up”; the hauling-off warp, which 
is anchored out to seaward, is taken in over 
the pulley in the bow, then with a “ Yo, ho, 
ho, ho, hii the boat begins to move on 
her porpoise-oiled skids. As she goes over 
and clears the one at her stern it is caught 
up by the side handles by two beachmen and 
taken to her bows, and placed in line ready 
to pick her up again as she comes steadily 
on down the sand. 

Then the men tumble on board and haul 
at the warp; the remaining men keep her 


heeling over to the wind the boat thrashes 
through the broken water; overboard goes 
the hauling-off warp and she is clear of the 
beach, and fighting her way through the heavy 
seas to the wreck; sea after sea breaks over 
her, until (as the crew have often told the 
writer) they can see nothing of the boat, only 
feel it under their feet, hang like grim death 
to the ridge ropes, and take a breath when 
the sea gives them achance. Over the Barber 
they thrash, then over the Scroby. They 


® Sett,along pole with anangle iron at the end which 
fixes on to the stern post of the yawl or lifeboat, and so 
pushes her off. 
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have to make a long leg to fetch the wreck, looking mongrel cur, are huddled together in _ poor half-drowned wretches and their poor 
and as they rise on a wave theycansometimes the weather shrouds of the foremast; the dog, hauls back to the anchor, then up sail 
make her out dimly, with seas spouting foun- mizen mast ha3 already gone over the side. and away to the beach, where the rest of the 


6.—The Rush for the Lifeboat. 
(From a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, R.1.) 


tains over her. She isa small schooner,and The lifeboat fights her way to windward,then company is awaiting them. The boat is 
her crew, two men and two wretched half- anchors, and lowering her lugs veers downto again hauled up on her skids, the men of the 
starved-looking boys and an equally wretched- the wreck, drops alongside and takes inthe rescued crew marched up to the shed, where 


7.—Veering down to the Wreck. 
* (Fecm a Drawing by C. J. STANILAND, RL) 


the warmth and a stimulant soon put fresh 
Jife into the sailors, a messenger is sent into 
the village for a horse and cart, and their 
names, and the name, etc., of their vessel 
having been taken by the coastguard, they are 


driven off to snug quarters in the Sailors’ 
Home at Yarmouth. 

The last illustration represents an incident 
which sometimes happens when the tide is 
low. In this case it was a smack on the 
Barber Sand. She was discovered at day- 
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break with no signs of life, unless a huddled- 
up dark spot at the foot of the mizen might 
be a human being still alive. The small life- 
boat, the Godsend, was launched ond taken 
as near as was safe to the edge of the sand, 


8.—On the Sands. 
(From a Drawing by C, J. STANILAND, R.L) 


now a shallow mass of seething foam. Over 
went two or three of the beachmen and 
fought their way through the surf to the 
wreck ; they found the sole survivor lashed 
to the foot of the mizen, and insensible. 
He was cut loose, and half carried, half 
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dragged, back to the boat and to the shed. 
where friction and heat gradually restored 
him. 

The writer hopes that from these articles 
the reader may have gained a tolerably cor- 


rect idea of the general build and appearance 
of the lifeboats of all types, and perhaps 
a keener appreciation of the heroism of 
the lifeboat-men and the value of their 
service. 

(THE END.] 


TO Oe 


HERE'S aye a way, so people say, 
Wherever there’s a will ; 

And those who go both sure and slow 
May climb the highest hill. 

O’er toys ungilt, and milk that’s spilt, 
It’s little use to ery. 

There's happier fate for those who wait 
Until the clouds roll by. 

One bird in hand, we understand, 
Is worth a good deal more 

Than two, still free from tree to tree 
To flit, or skyward soar. 

The early bird, so we have heard, 
‘The early worm secures ; 

His goal he nears who perseveres, 
And patiently endures. 


Three small infants came to a gate, 
Which led toa field where they used to play. 
But the gate was stuck, and their grief was 
great 
At this unforeseen obstacle stopping their 
way. 
Down sat Tom and began to ery, 
Over the gate scrambled nimble Dick ; 
But Harry kept fumbling patiently, 
Till the latch on ¢, sudden went up with a 
click. 


THREE BOYS. 
By C. E, Jornsrone, B.a. 


Three boys sat in a silent hall, 
Each with a pen in.his inky hand ; 
And a paper was presently given to all, 
Which each with a face of anxiety scanned. 
’Twas a desperate paper they had to do— 
Abstruse and difticult, long and deep! 
Tom just carelessly glanced it through, 
Then muttered “ Bother: ” and went to 
sleep. 


Plunged at first into deep despair, 
At finding how small an amount he knows, 
Dick soon gets tired of tearing his hair, 
And grunts “ Hark forrard! Now then, 
here goes!” 
Into the thick of it, right oz wrong, 
He dashes, nor stops till the paper's done. 
While Harry goes steadily plodding along, 
Taking the questions one by one. 


On the following day, when the list comes 
out, 
Three boys eagerly look for their names ; 
Though none of them feels the remotest 
doubt 
With regard to the order the list pro- 
claims. 


Tom’s at the bottom. 
“ ploughed,” 
Which can hardly cause e’en himself 
surprise, 
Dick has just barely scraped through with 
the crowd ; 
While Harry is top, and secures the prize. 


No marks! and 


Three strong men in the prime of life— 
Each has won for himself a place 
In the scurry and din of the world’s fierce 
strife, 
Where none can ever his steps retrace. 
Captain Richard has earned a name 
For deeds of valour beyond the sea ; 
While at home, the papers are full of the fame 
Of the zealous and capable Harry, mr. 


The latter before very long, they say, 
A Cabinet Minister’s bound to be ; 
And Dick is perfectly sure one day 
To become Sir Richard—a x.c.B. 
Tom? Well, Tom didn’t rise very high, 
For his wheat in the winnow proved mostly 
bran, 
And one of these days you will pass him by 
In the Strand, disguised as a Sandwich- 
man! 
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Lanrrer Supers (R. M. Riggall).-1. Cover them 
(when done with) with vaseline, and wipe it off 
when they are wanted for use. 2. You will never 
get good lantern slides if you mean you use the 
Tiford developer for negatices, You must use & 

pecial lantern-slide developer, and not expose the 

slide so long —you evidently over-expoe them, 

Hydroquinone is a capital developer for lantern 

slides; we would recommend 1 to use Thomas's 

lantern plates and the developer given on the box. 

You will have no difficulty if you do this, we feel 

sure. 3, No, if the water ix frequently changed it 

will do as well as running water. Keep the negative 
on eige, not flat, as the hypo then sinks to the 
bottom of the vessel, and so the negative is freed 
from it sooner. 4, We should think the College of 

Preceptors’ examination was the hardest. You 

should get back examination papers of both, and 

compare them. 


Evectaic Lamps (Percy Drake).—If you want to work 
@ very emall lamp, two or three celis of a dry battery 
will do it. How to make this is given in the articles 
on electric bells (No. 757. for July 15, 1493), and 
in the correspondence column of No. 72% (No- 
vember 19, 1892). If you want a lamp over about 
2} volts you would do better to use a bichromate 
battery, as given in articles on “ Electric Lamps” 
(No. 877, for February 1, 1890). 


“Dyx."—Your queries depend so entirely on the size 
of the rooms you wish to light, the voltage of your 
lamps, the power at your dixposal, and the make of 
dynamo, that it is simply impossible to answer them 
with any hope of correctness, A¥ you live in London 
you shonld consult a practical electrician, who 
would tell you more in five minutes than we could 
it, we took up the whole correspondence column. 
We would wivise you to ask either Mr. H. J. Dale, 
7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, Bc. or Mr. G. 
Bowron, 93 Praed Street, Paddington —the latter must 
be quite close to you.” You ought to use a water. 
motor, it would be much cheaper than a yas-engine : 
the former would cost you from £1 to £5, the latter 
not much less than £20 or £30, 


©. H. M. (Photographer).—1. No, you certainly ennnot 
get an electric lamp to print photographs at night” 
in the way you suggest. If yon mean by using 
bromide paper, you could do thet with incandescent 
lamps (for which see parts for February and March 
1890); but an are light would cost you more nearly 
£15 than 15s, and a candle woull be about a 
hundred times as cheap to do the bromide paper 


with! 2, Formula for Kikonogen developer — 
‘A Solinm sulphite (pure). . 440 grains 
Fikonogen crystals. . 5.0 


Waterupto . . +. . Mounces (fluid) 
B. Common washing sea crys- 
tis. see ee ee + 320 grains 
Water upto... . 10 ounces 
Eqnal parts to be mixed together at time of using. 
If over-exposed begin with less of B, and increase 
gradually as development goes on. 


ReApER ¥Row No, 1.—Yea we had an illustrated 
article on the subject, “Netting, and How to Net,” 
on page 574 of our second volume. 


Tensen.—Yon might work your passage ont as under- 
atewanl, but you would probably regret doing. so. 
You are mistaken in your meaning of the word 
energy ; it ix not solely applicable to mannal labour, 

1 the sooner you discover this the better for your 
success in life. 

T. Lawnesxcr.—At Roberson's in Long Acre you may 
find several cheap mannals on oil-painting that 
would suit you to start with, 


G. J, 8.—Copies of the last examinati 
various branches of the Civil S 
of the Queen's printers, Eyre & 
Harding Street, Fetter Lane. 

A Coystanr Revper.—Try Engel's “Pianoforte 
School,” published by Augener & Co. 


n papers for the 
ro are obtainable 
ttiswoode, East 


Dracoox.—The cavalry standards are at present 
6 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 11 in. for heavy dragoons, 5 ft, 7 in. 
to & ft. 9 in. for medium dragoons, and 5 ft. 6 in. to 
§ ft. 8 in. for light dragoons. The Scots Greys are 

the Queen's Bays are “mediums,” and 

the 7th Hussars are “ light 


W. P. D.—Amorg the sixty-two million inhabitants of 
the United States there are now only about @ quarter 
of a million Indians, 


C.B. Moss-BLUspELt.— How to Build a Rowing-punt™ 
was in the February and March parts for 1891—that 
is, in the thirteenth volume. 


N.E, SWAN.-—The kail should be of the same arca as 
the deck. The shape shontl be that given. The 
mast should be stepped as shown in the illustration, 
The canvas may be yot from Edgington, of Tooley 
Street, or Pigott, of Aldersgate Street, ur uny of the 
sail peopl 

A New Reaper. —A cabin boy has to find his own 
clothes, he pays no premium, and his “salary” 
chietly ‘consists of kicks, with 'a few halfpence ‘on 


—Suluing from your letter, we should say 
ft would be pure waste of time your applying for 
such a post. The appointinents’ are intended for 
intelligent, well-edueatel young men, and it is the 
truest kindness to teli You 20. 


M. V.T.—1. See “ Helping the Memory” in the Febru. 
ary part for 1490, T are several “ artificial” 
avstems adyertised, such as Loisette’s and others, 
The inventor of the “natural system of memory" 
was Profesor Charles, who lives at 27 Rowfant 
Road, Cpper Tooting, and whose charge is, we be- 
lieve, half-a-guinea for the course by correspondence, 
2, Jupiter has five satellites, not four, but the fifth 
can only be seen in very large telexcopes, The satel- 
lites will be well placed for observation on March 31 
or April 10. 


For full particulars regarding the Thames 
eace How London Lives,” price 2s, published. 
at our office ; or read articles in early vols. of " B.O.P.” 
R. V.—* From Powler-Monkey to Admiral" was first 


published in our pages, It wis in our first volume, 
and was written by W. H. G. Kingston, 


Proro.-L. As a general rule, the letters are stamped 
by hand, but at headquarters a few machines are in 
use, 2. Probably a printer's error, which the anthor 
wonld ‘thank you for pointing out, if you were to 
write to him to the care of his publish 


RC. B—Write a similar letter, addressing it “Com. 
manding OfMleer, Rata. Woolwic There have 
been changes lately which make it necessary for you 
to be up to date. 


No one is now allowed to make firewor! 
For further information apply at 
est police station | 


Jack 
makiny in * Indvor Game: 


(Dundee ).—Sce our articles on model-engine 

* and learn to spell better 

before you write again, "We would rather not be 

whished for a merry Christmas,” and * con want 
by uo means convenient. 


EpGar.—We have not yet had an article on building 
a model mucing-yachi. The neurest approach to it 
was & paper in one of our summer aumbers—long 
sinee out of print—in which we gave the lines of a 
few of the crack boats. 


‘ airs would not have the effect, 
you wish, 2, The tub is the bath, whether of wood, 
iron, zine, or marble, makes no difference, Get into 
it and sponge yourself down, and don't spend more 
than five minutes over it altogether, 3, The articles 
on Swimming are in the sccoad part of * Outdoor 
Games," those on Skating are in the ninth and tenth 
parts.’ Nothing better ou the subjects has been 
published, 


re the better, 


.F. G.—If you were to offer to join a choir you would 
have your voice tried to start with. 


G. H.—Yon had better apply at Pitman's, The address 
is Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
But. Mantock.—No, you must write and specify the 


particular illustrations you wish to copy, and state 
the purpose for which you wish to copy them. 


Hopr.—The Associateship is valueless as a degree, 
but we know very little of the society beyond its 
existence. 


Ecnivassten. You should write to the Registrar, 
Burlington Gardens, for particulars, and get copies 
of the examination papers. There is all the informa- 
tion on every point in the“ University Calendar,” 
which is published by Taylor & Francis. 


STAMMERING (Afflicted).—Read Dr. Gordon Stables’ 
Paper ou thiy subject. Back number to be had. 


Iurrovixe THE Boop (H. Handack and Others) 
Take a bi-palatinoid of iron twice a day after focd. 
This is no new medium, only the purest of drugs 
mule up 80 that they are easily swallowed and can 
be relied on. Take the cold tab every morning. 
Don't forget us when you go to 8 Afric: 


Donmick (Southsea)—If only two, leave together; 
but cage must be roomy. 


ATHLETICR (High-Sehool Girl).—1. We should think 
80. 2. No, though a boys’ paper we have thousands 
of girl realers, and are always please to answer 
their queries. Three feet ten is a fair leap, but you 
can do more. 


Cricker Bats axp Batts (Edwin).—You 
London and ask such a question ! 
Mr. J. Pigsote’s, 117 Cheapside. 

NG WitiorT Towers (Charles).-—Well, you can 

try it. When Dr. Gordon Stables, 1.x. was a stu- 

dent he joined au all-the-year-round outdoor bathivg 
society, He male his debut in a frozen loch at 

Christmas, The sea was frequently frozen. It was 

in the far north. The club never driel down. Just 

drew on their things and had a run ! 


Paste (Ignorant).—If you are really warm enouzh 
without under-pants don't wear them. 


ConsuLting a Doctor (W. AL A, 
own. 


ein 
Pay a visit to 


consult your 
Beware of anyone who wlvertises. 


Biospwwerre (Pigcon).—1. “Exchange and Mart.” 
2. Might be worth £5. Might net be worth 5. 
How could we tell without seemy ? 


Coster a Docron (P.R. 8. and Many Others) — Tao 
serious forself-curing. We also take this opportunity 
of saying that we will give no further advice on 
nervonsness self-induced for some months to come. 
Tnquirers must read back correspondence, 


To Grow vp Srroxe (Amo). Read Dr. Stables’ 
“ Advice te Growing Lads,” back numbers ; or get 
his book, “ Beys’ Book of Health and Strength,” 
price 2s. Gd. durrold, publisher, 


Eczema (8. B.P.). -Rub the dog's ear daily and well 
with zine ointment, 

SNEIZING (Sneezer).—Don't drink tea. You have a 
little hay asthins. Try to strengthen the system. 


Get to the seaside if possible, 


SMOKING (Fencer).—You'll injure 
a doubt. Throw away your c! 
forget them, 


Dockixe Tans (H. P. M.).—It was only to give a 
smart appearance. It is illegal, we believe. Keep a 
dog puppy, it will be all right. 


Swattest Docs (John).—1. Toy black and tans 
2, See advertisement columns in “Exchange and 
Mart,” or advertise in the “ Stock-keeper.” 


your heart without 
arcttes, you'll soon 


Brosupe oF Porassia (Peceavi).—Should not. be 
faken any’ length of titne. Trust more to the cold 
nb, 

Bap Hants axp Qcack (W. E. P.).--You have only 
yourself to blame. If boys will ‘go wrung and thea 
write to advertising quacks, they may expect to be 
cheated. Get our list Christmas Number and. take 
advice therein given. 


Empnocation For STIFFNESS (William Carter). — 
1. Very pleased to hear the doctor's writings hare 
done you so much good. 2. Yes, rub well in the 
Indian remely homocea. 


Book on Prraenvina SKtxs (J. H. D.).—Get_ his list 
from Upcott Gill, Strand. He has a good, cheap 
book on taxidermy. 


Somewnar SkRtows (Girl Reader).—Yon cannot treat 
yourself, so we would rather not prescribe. We 
could not do 80 confidently without examinin; 
chest and heart. hae 


Price One Penny. 
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CHAPTER IIIl.—A SCUFFLE AT THE BLUE ANCHOR. 


ip glory of a midsummer evening, and a 
fair prospect from a rocky eminence over 
the infinite Atlantic. 

The sun had lately set in a pageant of aerial 
splendour, magnificent beyond description. - 


“ Something to rrouse curiosity in his movements.” 


3¢0 


Tracts of cloud, purple-dark and lined 
with apricot and rose, floated in the 
amber expanse. The rocky eminence, 
elevated some 200 feet above the sea-level, 
sloped landwards in gentle undulations 
covered with turf close-cropped by sheep, 
smooth and slippery to the feet, sun- 
arched and crisp where exposed to the 
fal power of the rays, but emerald green 
in the dips and hollows, where masses of 
granite protruded to form a shelter from 
the blaze of noon. : 

In those cool recesses the grass grew 
thick and luxuriant, ferns spread their 
feathery fronds, and bright lichens dressel 
the boulders in gay apparel. S»me pious 
hand, in olden days, had fashioned a block 
of the native granite into the shape of a 
cross. It stood on the highest verge of 
that eminence, dark and boldly displaye. 
against the glory of the sunsetsky. How 
long it had stood there in its present form, 
none could say. The fisher-folk of Wes- 
tercombe village, lying in the haven under 
the hill, called it Saintony Cross, but its 
history was buried in oblivion; it stood 
a silent sentinel on that iron-bound coast, 
gazing at the realms of the setting sun. 

One might lean upon that cross and 
look over the precipice, to wonder at the 
mighty ma3on-work of nature; columns 
and obelisks, ruined palaces and temples, 
fretted, fluted, sculptured, carved by 
nature’s craftsmen—wind and storm and 
salt sea-spray. Down the craggy battle- 
ments of sea-kings’ castles the eye rested 
on boulders toppled in confusion upon 
the white sand, where the creamy foam 
bordered the blue-green waves. 

Looking to the right, the eye followed 
the coast-line hollowed irregalarly into a 
succession of rocky inlets, granite-girt, 
white-sanded, foam-flecked and cream- 
laid by the play of the restless sea. These 
indentations formed, as it were, the 
scalloped or embroidered edge ofa spacious 
bay, bounded by a bold promontory far 
away to the right, on the distant verge 
of which now gleamed the blinking eye of 
Wyvelstone lighthouse. 

Eooking to the left, one saw the white- 
washed buildings of the coastguard station, 
with tall signal mast; and the farther 
side of Westercombe haven—the village 
being nestled out of sight under the hill. 
Farther beyond was a less romantic con- 
tinuation of the same coast, with the tall 
chimney of a ruined roofless engine-house 
breaking the sky-line—for there were 
some copper-mines in the neighbourhood. 

Looking from the sea landwards, one 
saw the ground outspread in # gradual 
ascent towards desolate moors. 

Such was the scene on which Reginald 
Ayrton had been looking for the last half- 
hour. It was the day after his arrival at 
the new home. The morning had been 
spent in exploring the village and haven 
with his father. The afternoon had been 
devoted to a solitary ramble over the 
cliffs; and now, on his way home, he had 
scrambled up the pile of crags topped by 
Saintony Cross, to examine that interest- 
ing relic and watch the sun sink under 
the rim of ocean. 

A word about his personal appearance. 
He was a well-built active boy eleven 
years of age, with brown curly hair, a 
bright face, straightforward eyes; and 
he looked as if he took life cheerfully— 
the sort of boy to be thoroughly happy at 
school, and never write do!2fal lettors 
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home, nor fancy he had a particularly hard 
time of it. 

Reggie had stood for a while leaning 
over the Cross, whistling in companionship 
to himself. He had lain flat down on the 
rock and put his head over the edge, to 
enjoy the pleasing terror of the sheer 
descent. He had watched the gulls, 
wheeling and laughing, darting down to 
swim or dive in the water. He had 
watched the blazing orb of the sun sink 
slowly till the edge of its blood-red disc 
narrowed to a vanishing line. And 
then he had noticed the first blink of 
Wyvelstone lighthouse. 

As he turned to scramble down from 
the rocks, his attention was attracted by 
the movements of another boy, some three 
hundred yards off on the uplands towards 
the moor. That boy was evidently many 
years older than Reggie, dressed in sailor 
garb, blue jersey and black trousers. He 
had long lithe arms and legs, and there 
was something to rouse curiosity in his 
movements. 

He kept shifting his position—now ad- 
vancing a few paces, now retreating ; now 
edging a little to the right, and then to 
the left; bending his head occasionally in 
either direction, as if performing some 
exercise of physical drill, or possibly 
making signals for some purpose. Pre- 
sently he knelt down, and seemed to 
perform some operation on the ground 
which Reggie could not follow. It was 
all very mysterious. Then he moved off 
and was soon out of sight. 

ie, wondering what this strange 
behaviour could mean, got down from the 
rocks, and ran to the place where the boy 
had stood; but his eyes were not sharp 
enough to detect anything that might 
explain the mystery. The short grass on 
the hard parched turf showed no foot- 
print or any mark whatever. 

We may leave Reggie to find his way 
home, and run mentally past the coast- 
guard station to the brow of the hill, to 
try and catch another sight of that other 


y : 

Ah! what a view! The haven of 
Westercombe is beneath us, spread out 
like a mirror. A few small boats and 
coasting craft lie balanced on its tranquil 
surface. The thin smoke from the long 
straggling village on the near side raises 
a veil of vapour to soften the luminous 
air; and there is the boy, climbing over 
the stile, at the bottom of the hill, to 
reach the road that winds up from the 
village into the heart of the inland 
moors. 

We sweep down on the wings of fancy 
to get a nearer look at the boy. His face 
is turned towards us for a moment as he 
swings of the stile—a handsome face, 
with black hair, black piercing eyes, 
straight nose, and firmly set mouth, but 
the expression of the face is not altogether 
pleasant, though it would be hard to say 
why, at a glance. 

The boy turns towards the village and 
walks with long easy strides, reminding 
one of a greyhound trotting leisurely. 
He whistles as he goes, and takes no 
notice of the few persons he passes. 
Some small boys playing marbles on the 
road seem afraid of him. They pick up 
their treasures and slink through a gate 
behind a garden-wall until he has gone 
by. 

The boy strides on till he reaches the 


centre of the quay-side, as it is called, 
where the cottages stand farther beck 
from the water, and give room for the 
road to widen into a large open space. 
Here is the principal tavern of Wester- 
combe—the Blue Anchor—and the long- 
legged boy makes straight towards it. 

{t is a picturesque old-fashioned inn, 
with tiled roof, gabled windows above 
and bay-windows below on either side 
of the door. There are benches and 
rustic tables outside, at which several 
men sit smoking and talking after the 
day’s toil. The Blue Anchor takes the 
place of a village club for a large portion 
of the men. It is a general centre of 
noise and news and sometimes alas! of 
drunken brawls. The house did not enjoy 
a good reputation among the families of 
the more sober and respectable inhabi- 
tants. 

The boy went straight into the inn, 
and unceremoniously opening a door 
labelled Private, entered and closed it 
behind him. It was the landlord's den, 
communicating with the bar. 

John Purvis, landlord of the Blue 
Anchor, had his hands pretty full that 
evening. His customers were many and 
appeared more than usually thirsty. He 
was a burly man of unprepossessing 
countenance, with florid complexion and 
red nose. His shirt-sleeves rolled up 
displayed a pair of huge pulpy arms, and 
the eager way in which he handled the 
money paid in through the low window of 
the bar, hinted at an avaricious character. 

The boy, who had entered the landlord's 
den, announced his arrival by a hoarse 
croaking sound, which was answered by 
the landlord's presence so soon as a lull in 
his business transactions permitted. 

“ Well, Dan,” he said in a low voice as 
7 ulled the door to behind him, “ what 
luck 2" 

“Found as snug a place as you could 
wish, landlord, and I'll lay a crown I'll 
stow ‘em there within an hour of 
Janding.” 

“Near Snintony Cove?” 

“ Ay—halfway up the cliff.” 
ee Ip the clit ? There’s no way up the 
cliff.” 

“There is, though—went up and down 
last night.” 

“Gammon, Dan!” 

“Tis true as I sit here. Fixed a rope 
round the Cross—dropped down a hundred 
feet—found a foot-hold and fixed another 
rope ; down level with the water's edge in 
ajiffey. Up again, hand over hand.” 

John Purvis scratched his chin and 
meditated a few moments. 

“ Well, if that’s the truth I don’t see no 
difficulty in the job. The Sealark ought 
to pass up channel next Tuesday night, or 
Wednesday at latest. She'll heave-to, and 
send a boat with three kegs to Saintony 
Cove. That's the arrangement—and they 
were to pitch the kegs overboard as near 
low-water mark as would leave them 
covered when tide’s out--as near as they 
could guess. But ’twould be far better if 
I could have my agent there to receive 
‘em—d’you see, Dan'l? far more satis- 
factory every way. And you think you 
could haul ‘em into a safe hiding-place up 
the cliff—do I understand you correct?” 

“That's it, landlord.” y 

“ Well, then, Dan’l—what you've got to 
do is just to be down there soon after 11 
o'clock of Tuesday night, and if it’s no go, 


then Wednesday. You feel pretty com- 
fortable about it, eh ?”’ 

“ Right enough, landlord.” 

John Purvis again scratched his chin, 
and having drawn a glass of ale for Dan’) 
from a private tap, he passed out into the 
bar, closing the door behind him. 

Dan Sullidge disposed himself comfort- 
ably on the settle which stood under the 
window, and prepared to enjoy his glass 
of ale. A passing allusion to his previous 
history may be made meanwhile. His 
parents were both dead. He was 
their only child, and it appeared that he 
had been one too many; for his mother 
never showed him any affection, and his 
father had treated him cruelly. His 
father had heen a fisherman, but had 
allowed the attractions of the Blue Anchor 
seriously to interfere with business. After 
degenerating into an idle loafer he squan- 
dered all his ready money, and could only 
settle accounts with the landlord of the 
Blue Anchor by giving him Dan as a 
servant. 

George Sullidge, the father, was glad 
enough to get his son off his hands on any 
terms. The mother had died shortly 
before this arrangement wns made; and 
when the father was drowned in a gale 
soon afterwards, Dan remained with the 
landlord, receiving bed and board in 
return for any services required. These 
were of various kinds, comprising anything 
from washing pewter-pots and hoeing 
turnips, to assisting in doubtful transac- 
tions requiring skill and cunning. Dan 
could neither read nor write, was absolutely 
ignorant, careless and reckless, with no 
idea of principle. But he was attached to 
his master, who in a rough way showed 
him the only kindness he had ever known. 
And Dan tried to make a return in the 
only way he knew—by sticking at 
nothing which he thought might in any 
way advance his master’s interests. 

While Purvis had been talking with 
Dan several new customers had assembled 
in front of the bar, who were now clamour- 
ing for refreshment. Others were still 
coming in; and as the passage was 
narrow, confusion and noisy disorder pre- 
vailed. Above the hubbub of voices a cry 
repeated in loud tones could be distinctly 
heard. ‘“ Make way for Stonchewer!” 

The owner of that name was rather 
an important personage, being agent on 
shore for the trading schooner Hesperus, 
which paid periodical visits to villages 
along the coast, and supplied them in 
great measure with the common neces- 
saries of life. ~ 
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Elbowing his way through the throng, 
Stonehewer came up to the bar. Amid a 
general lull of voices he said: 

“Look here, Mr. Purvis, we've got to 
settle that job to-night. Here's two mates 
as’ll swear they saw your chap Dan Sul- 
lidge fetch away them two kegs of 
brandy as was landed by bunt on June 
28, when the Hesperus didn't put 
into the haven. The kegs was set down 
on the quay, properly directed, and they 
stood there as all the fisher-folk know 
till they'd all gone home, and about mid- 
night your chap came with a barrow and 
wheeled ‘em off. That's truth, John 
pares, and I want the five pound down 

lat!” 

Stonehewer brought his open hand 
down on the window-ledge with a snack 
as he finished. The landlord had heard 
him out, standing with his hands in his 
pockets and legs crossed, leaning against 
the table. 

“It's no mortal use,” he said, “your 
coming here again with that blarney. 
Stonehewer! I tell you I never set eyes 
on them kegs, and Dan’l never had a 
finger on ‘em. He took the barrow 
down and brought it back empty, for the 
kegs wasn’t there. I know your chaps 
well enough—they’d swear black was 
white for half a pint!” 

A clamour of voices ensued from tke 
men crowding the passage. Stonehewer's 
two witnesses insisted—to put it politely— 
that the landlord was guilty of perverting 
the truth. The agent and others supported 
their statement, and John Purvis was fast 
waxing furious. 

The uproar increased, and matters 
reached a climax when one of the agent’s 
witnesses, hounded on by some of the low 
characters around him, hurled a pewter- 
pot through the bar-window at the land- 
lord, which struck him a severe blow 
upon the forehead. 

With a savage roar Purvis sprang to the 
door. Bursting through it, he fought, 
struggled, kicked, and plunged through the 
inob of men, bent on reaching his as- 
sailant. 

“ Keep him off, mates!" shouted the 
hurler of the pewter-pot, as he and his 
fellow made speedy efforts to escape. 

The air was thick with clamour and 
excitement. The more part would have 
let Purvis have his way; but the narrow 
limits of the passage obstructed progress, 
while his fierce onslaught dealt such 
mischief to those blocking the road, that 
the infection of fight and ferocity rapidly 
spread. Fists were clenched and uplifted ; 


bel 


blows fell, blood flowed, indiscriminate 
tumult raged. 

The great strength of the maddened 
landlord forced hii through all obstrne- 
tion, and he presently rcached the open 
space outside the house. Lanyot, the 
object of his fury, had fonnd it harder to 
press through the mob, and had barely 
got clear when Purvis was upon him. 

With ao yell of vengeance Purvis sprang 
upon his foe, dealing him a tremendous 
blow which felled him to the earth. In 
one instant the landlord was kneeling on 
his chest: in another instant he had 
whipped a clasp knife from his pocket, 
opened it with a spring, and made a cruel 
dash with it at the neck of his adversary. 

The collar of the coat fortunately pre- 
vented more than a surface-wound. ‘The 
hand was uplifted to strike again, but 
before it could descend the wrist was 
caught in a vice-like grip, and the knife 
wrenched from his grasp, was sent flash- 
ing through the air across the road, over 
the quay-wall, into the sea. 

Andrew Sharrock, a fisherman sun- 
burnt and stalwart, interfered just in 
time. Though standing two inches 
shorter than Purvis, he had the advantago 
of sinewy strength against flabby corpn- 
lence. Circling his arm round the land- 
lord’s neck Sharrock hauled him off his 
victim, and getting him to earth face 
downwards, pinioned his arms and so pre- 
vented further mischief. 

“ You've given him enongh for to-night, 
landlord, and here you stay till you've 
cooled down a bit. Pick up the poor 
bloke. mates, and help him home.” 

Sharrock spoke with a quiet air of an- 
thority, paying no heed to the sullen 
growls of dissension with which some of 
the men received his words. The agent 
and the other witness alone went to the 
assistance of Lanyot. They raised and 
supported him, dazed and tottering, and 
led him away from the turbulent scene. 

By degrees the other men went off in 
twos and threes ; and when all were gone, 
Sharrock released his prisoner. 

“ Now then, landlord, yon’d best go in- 
doors and keep quiet a bit. "Pain'’t no good 
running blindfold into Paunceton gaol.” 

Purvis got up with sundry explosive 
protests, and went into the inn. ‘The 
paroxysm of his fury had to some extent 
burnt itself out. 

Soon nothing was heard in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Blue Anchor but the 
sound of the breeze in the poplars, and the 
waves lapping the edge of the quay-wall. 

(To be continu dy 
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Author of © Rodolphe de Gortz,* “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc. 


Nn leaving Lan-Tcheou, the railway 
0 crosses a well-cultivated country, 
watered by numerous streams, and hilly 
enough to necessitate frequent curves. 
There is a good deal of engineering wor< 
—mostly bridges, viaducts on wooden 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


trestles of somewhat doubtfu. solidity— 
and the traveller is not particularly coin- 
fortable when he finds them bending under 
the weight of the train. It is true we are 
in the Celestial Empire, and a few thou- 
sand victims of a railway accident are 


hardly anything among a population of 
four hundred millions. 

“ Besides,” said Pan-Chao. “the Son 
of Heaven never travels by railway.” 

So much the better. 

At six o'clock in the evening we are at 


King-Tcheou, after skirting for some time 
the capricious meanderings of the Great 
Wall. Of this immense artiticiel frontier 
built between Mongolia and China there 
remain only the blocks of granite and red 
quartzite which gerved as its base, its 
terrace of bricks with the parapets of 
unequal heights. a few old cannons eaten 
into with rust and hidden under a thick 
veil of lichens, and then the square towers 
with their ruined battlements. The 
interminable wall rises, falls, bends, bends 
back again, and is lost to sight on the 
undulations of the ground. 
At six o'clock we halt for half an hour 
at King-Tcheou, of which I only sawa 
few pagodas, and about ten o’clock there 
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the progress of the train. These Chinese 
engine-drivers are really very skilful and 
attentive and intelligent. 

We were not fortunate in our last day's 
journey before reaching Tien-Tsin. What 
a loss of copy! What paragraphs were 
melted away in these unfathomable 
vapours! I saw nothing of the gorges 
and ravines through which runs the Grand 
‘Transasiatic ; nothing of the valley of 
Lou-Ngan, where we stopped at eleven 
o'clock ; nothing of the two hundred and 
thirty kilométres which we accomplished 
amid the wreaths of a sort of yellow 
steam, worthy of a yellow country, until 
we stopped about ten o'clock at night at 
‘Tai-Youan. 


‘** The signal—there is the signal!" 


is a halt of three-quarters of an hour at 
Si-Ngan, of which I did not even see the 
outline. 

All night was spent in rmnning the 
three hundred kilométres which separate 
this town from Ho-Nan, where we had an 
hour to stop. 

I fancy the Londoners might easily 
imagine that this town of Ho-Nan was 
London, and perhaps Mrs. Ephrinell 
did so. Not because there was a Strand 
with its extraordinary traftic, nor a Thames 
with its prodigious movement of barges 
and steamboats. No! But because we 
were in a fog so thick that it was im- 
possible to sce cither houses or pagodas. 

. The fog lasted all day, and this hindered 


Ah, the disagreeable day ! 

Luckily, the fog rose early in the evening. 
Now it is night —and a very dark night too. 

I go to the refreshment bar and buy a 
few cakes anda bottle of wine. My inten- 
tion is to pay a last visit to Kinko. We 
will drink to his health, to his approaching 
marriage with the fair Roumanian. He 
has travelled wrongly, I know, and if the 
Grand Transasiatic only knew! But the 
Grand Transasiatic will not know. 

During the stoppage Faruskiar and 
Ghangir are walking on the platform and 
looking at the train. But it is not the 
van at the rear that is attracting their 
attention, but the van in front, and they 
seem to be much interested in it. 


Are they suspicious of Kinko? No! 
The hypothesis ‘: unlikely. The driver and 
stoker seem to be the object of their very 
particular attention. They are two brave 
Chinamen who have just come on duty, 
and perhaps Faruskiar is not sorry to 
see men in whom he can trust with 
this Imperial treasure and a hundred 
passengers behind them ! 

The hour for departure strikes, and at 
midnight the engine begins to move, 
emitting two or three loud whistles. 

As I have said, the night is very dark, 
without moon, without stars. Long 
clouds are creeping across the lower zones 
of the atmosphere. It will be easy for 
me to enter the van without being noticed. 
And I have not been too liberal in my 
visits to Kinko during these twelve days 
on the road. 

At this moment Popof says to me: 

“Are you not going to sleep to-night, 
Monsieur Bombarnac ? "” 

“T am in no hurry,’ I reply; “ after 
this foggy day spent inside the car, I am 
glad of a breath of fresh air. Where does 
the train stop next?” 

“ At Fuen-Choo, when it has passed the 
junction with the Nanking line.” 

“ Good-night, Popof.” 

“ Good-night, Monsieur Bombarnac.” 

I am alone. 

The idea occurs to me to walk to the 
rear of the train, and I stop for an instant 
on the gangway in front of the treasure- 
van. 

The passengers, with the exception of 
the Chinese guard, are all sleeping their 
last sleep—their last, be it understood, on 
the Grand Transasiatic. 

Returning to the front of the train, I 
approach Popof's box, and find him 
sound asleep. 

I then open the door of the van. shut 
it behind me, and signal my presence to 
Kinko. 

The panel is lowered, the little lamp is 
lighted. In exchange for the cakes and 
wine I receive the brave fellow's thanks, 
and we drink to the health of Zinca 
Klork, whose acquaintance I am to make 
on the morrow. 

It is ten minutes to one. In twelve 
minutes, 80 Popof said, we shall pass the 
junction with the Nanking branch. This 
branch is only completed for five or six 
kilométres, and leads to the viaduct over 
the Tjon valley. This viaduct is a great 
work—I have the details from Pan-Chao 
—and the engineers have as yet only got 
in the piers, which rise for a hundred feet 
above the ground. 

As I know we are to halt at Fuen- 
Choo, I shake hands with Kinko, and rise 
to take my leave. 

At this moment I seem to hear some 
one on the platform in the rear of the 
van. 

“Look out, Kinko!” 
whisper. 

The lamp is instantly extinguished, and 
we remain quite still. 

I am not mistaken. Some one is 
opening the door of the van. 

“Your panel,” I whisper. 

The el is raised, the caris shut, and 
Tam “one in the dark. 

Evidently it must be Popof who has 
come in. What will he think to find me 
here? The first time I came to visit the 
young Roumanian I hid among the 
packages. Well, I will hide a second 


I say in 8 


time. If I get behind Ephrinell’s boxes 
it is not likely that Popof will see me, 
even by the light of his lantern. 

I do s0; and I watch. 

It is not Popof, for he would have 
brought his lantern. 

I try to recognise the people who have 
just entered. It is difficult. They have 
glided between the packages, and after 
opening the farther door, they have gone 
out and shut it behind them. 

They are some of the passengers, evi- 
dently ; but why here—at this hour? 

I must know. I have a presentiment 
that something is in the wind—— 

Perhaps by listening ? 

I approach the front door of the van, 
and, in spite of the rumbling of the train, 
I hear them distinctly enough 

Iam not mistaken! It is the voice ot 
my lord Faruskiar, He is talking with 
Ghangir in Russian. It is indeed 
Faruskiar. The fo.r Mongols have 
accompanied him. But what are they 
doing there? For what motive are they 
on the platform which is just behind the 
tender? And what are they saying ? 

What they are saying is this. 

Of these questions and answers ex- 
changed between my lord Faruskiar and 
his companions, I do not lose a word. 

“ When shall we be at the junction ?” 

“Tn a few minutes.” 

“Are you sure that Kardek is at the 
points ?” 

“Yes; that has been arranged.” 

What--had been arranged? “And-who 
is this Kardek they are talking about ? 

The conversation continues. 

“We must wait until we get the signal,” 
says Faruskiar. 

“Ts that a green light ?”’ asks Ghangir. 

“Yes; it will show that the switch is 
over.” 

I do not know if I am in my right 
senses. The switch over? What 
switch ? 

A half-minute elapses. Ought I not 
to tell Popof ? Yes, I ought. 

I was turning to go out of the van, 
when an exclamation kept me back. 

“The signal—there is the signal!” 
says Ghangir. 

“ And now the train is on the Nanking 
branch!" replies Faruskiar. 

The Nanking branch ? But then we 
are lost. At five kilométres from here is 
the Tjon viaduct in course of construction, 
and the train is being precipitated towards 
an abyss. 

Evidently Major Noltitz was not mis- 
taken regarding my lord Faruskiar. I 
understand the scheme of the scoundrels. 
The manager of the Grand Transasiatic 
is a scoundrel of the deepest dye. He has 
entered the service of the company to 
await his opportunity for some extensive 
haul. The opportunity has come with the 
millions of the Son of Heaven? Yes! 
The whole abominable scheme is clear 
enough to me. Faruskiar has defended 
the Imperial treasure against Ki-Tsang to 
keep it from the chief of the bandits who 
stopped the train, whose attack would 
have interfered with his criminal projects ! 
That is why he had fought so bravely. 
That is why he had risked his life and 
behaved like a hero. And thou, poor 
beast of a Claudius, how thou hast been 
sold! Another muddle! Think of that, 
my friend ! 

But somehow we ought to prevent this 
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rascal from accomplishing his work: We 
ought to save the train, which is running 
full speed toward the unfinished viaduct ; 
we ought to save the passengers from a 
trightful catastrophe. As to the treasure 
Faruskiar and his accomplices are after, 
I care no more than for yesterday's news. 
But the passengers—and myself —that is 
another affair altogether. 

I will go back to Popof. Impossible ! 
I seem to be nailed to the floor of the 
van. My head swims 

Is it true we are running towards the 
abyss? No! Iam mad! Faruskiar and 
his accomplices would be hurled over 
as well! They would share our fate! 
They would perish with us! 
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Come along! he 
shouts. 

Ido not know how I have done it, but 
here 1 am at his side on the foot-plate, 
my feet in the blood of the driver and 
stoker who have been thrown off on to 
the line. 

Faruskiar and his accomplices are no 
longer here. 

Bat before going one of them has 
taken off the brakes, jammed down the 
regulator to full speed, thrown fresh coals 
into the fire-box, and the train is running 
with frightful velocity. 

In a few minutes we shall reach the 
Tjon viaduct. 

Kinko, energetic and resolute, is as cool 


Come along! 


“** Get back, I tell you!'"’ 


But there are shouts in front of the 
train. The screams of people being 
killed. There is no doubt now. The driver 
and the stoker are being strangled. I 
feel the speed of the train begin to slacken. 

I understand. One of the ruffians 
knows how to work the train, and he 1s 
slowing it to enable them to jump ofl 
and avoid the catastrophe. 

I begin to master mytorpor. Stagger- 
ing like a drunken man, I crawl to 
Kinko's case. There, in a few words, I 
tell him what has passed, and I exclaim : 

“ We are lost!” 

“ No—perhaps —— he replies. 

Before I can move, Kinko is out of his 
box. He rushes towards the front door ; 
he climbs on to the tender... 


as a cucumber. But in vain he tries to 
move the regulator, to shut off the steam, 
to put on the brake. These valves and 
levers, what shall we do with them ? 

“TL must tell Popof!” I shout. 

“And what can he do? No, there is 
only one way ” 

“And what is that ?”” 

“ Rouse up the fire.” says Kinko calmly, 
“shut down the safety-valves, and blow 
up the engine.” 

And is that the only way—a despe- 
rate way--of stopping the train before it 
reaches the viaduct ? 

Kinko scatters the coal on to the fire- 
bars. He turns in the greatest possible 
draught, the air roars across the furnace, 
the pressure goes up, up, amid the heaving 
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of the motion, the bellowings of the 
boiler, the beating of the pistons. We 
are going a hundred kilométres an hour! 

“Get back!" shouts Kinko above the 
roar. “Get back into the van.” 

“And you, Kinko ?" 

“Get back, [ tell you!” 

I see him hang on to the valves, and 
pnt his whole weight on the levers. 

“Go!” he shouts. 
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I am off over the tender. Iam through 
the van. I awake Popof, shouting with 
all my strength, 

“Get back! Get back!” 

A few passengers, suddenly waking from 
sleep. begin to run from the front car. 

Suddenly there is an explosion and a 
shock. The train at first jumps back. 
Then it continues te move for about half 
a kilometre. 

(To be continued.) 


It stops. 

Popof, the major, Caterna, most of the 
passengers, are out on the line in an 
instant. 

A network of scaffolding appears con- 
fusedly in the darkness, above the piers 
which were to carry tho viaduct across 
the Tjon valley. 

Two hundred yards farther the train 
would have been lost in the abyss. 


CHRONICLES OF BARNTON MANOR. 


“A™ leave beyond the playing fields is 

stopped ; and there will be no more 
weekly half holidays until this matter has 
been cleared up.” 

The Doctor's voice rang out sternly, and 
the flash of his angry eyes made the weaker 
Barntonians er in their shoes. A groan 
went round the assembled school. All leave 
‘stopped! That meant no more visits to 
Mother Battin’s tuck shop ; no more angling 
in the brook for minnows ; no more nesting 
in the sedges. The Wednesday half-holiday, 
too. That meant—oh! what did it not 
mean! The groan died away, and as if by 
common, though unexpressed, agreement, all 
eyes were focussed upon Tipperton major, 
captain and cock of the school. 

Tipperton major grew very red, and shifted 
uneasily in his place. However, he evidently 
knew what was expected of him, so after a 
Short pause he rose to his feet. 

“Sit down, ‘Tipperton,” 
wrathful Doctor. 

But the eye of the school was upon him, 
and Tipperton major would not be gainsaid. 
“ Please, sir,” he persisted, “ the return match 
with the Barnton Town eleven is fixed for 
cacxt Wednesday. 

The Doctor loved cricket, and his face 
softened visibly. ‘The Barntonians thrilled 
with hope. Alas! it was a vain hope. 

“Tam aware of that, Tipperton,” said the 
Doctor; “ but Lam sorry that I feel obliged 
to cancel the engagement; for, since the 
dishonourable boy ”———he glared round, 
and his eyes rolled so ominously that 
Mortimer tertius blubbered outright from 
pure terror—‘ since the dishonourable boy 
who has donc this will not confess his guilt, 
I have no resource left but to punish the 
whole school. The guilty one has only to 
‘come forward and confess his guilt, and I 
will let the matter drop.” This was 
universally felt to be magnanimous, yet 
all the same it met with no response. 

“Then,” thundered the Doctor—Perkins 
said afterwards that he realised then for the 
first time what must have been the aspect of 
Jupiter Tonans-—“then I find that among 
my boys at Barnton there is a coward as well 
as a thief." Here the abject form of 
Mortimer tortius caught his eye, and he 
rushed to a hasty conclusion. ‘Stand up, 
sir,” he vociferated, “and bear the burden of 
shame whieh belongs to you alone.” 

At this magnificent peroration Mortimer 
tertius wailed aloud, and shuffled heavily 
to his feet, where, under the thrall of that 
supreme terror, he remained snivelling 
amiserably. 

“Stop that!” cried the Doctor. ‘So, 
Mortimer tertius, you stole my peaches.” 

“Please, sir, no, I didn’t, sir,” sobbed the 
i ‘icken one. 
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PART I.—THE GHOST OF BARNTON MANOR. 


“ Then what did you stand up for?” 

“Please, sir, I thought you wanted me 
to.” 

Mortimer tertius had evidently been 
hypnotised without knowing it. There was 
a subdued titter at his reply, during which 
he subsided into his seat. Then Tipperton 
major made a last gallant attempt. 

“ Please, sir,” he argued, “it might have 
been a day cad—day boy, I mean,” he 
corrected himself hastily. 

“Sit down, Tipperton,” commanded the 
Doctor. “Iam convinced that the thief is 
within these walls, and until he is discovered 
the school must submit to the punishment 
Ihave imposed. Now you may go.” 

This lively scene occurred just after break 
fast one bright September morning, and the 
cause of it was this. Some very fine peaches 
were ripening on a tree in the Doctor's 
garden, and, alas for human hopes! just as 
three of them were ready to be plucked they 
disappeared. The report spread through the 
school. but nothing was done. Then two 
more were stolen, and rumours of a reign of 
terror began to circulate; but when for the 
third time a raid was made upon the 
precious tree, the storm burst in all its 
fury, and with the result which I have 
related. 

As there was yet the best part of an hour 
before morning school, a loud and angry 
parliament immediately assembled in a 
corner of the playground, remote from the 
school-house. 

“T call it a beastly shame,” cried Perkins. 
“I believe Tipperton major was right, and 
it was a sneaking cad of a day boy that did 
it.” 

“Shut up!” said the great Tipperton, as 
he elbowed his way through tke crowd, and 
took his seat upon the twisted trunk of a 
willow-tree. “ Where is Mortimer tertius ? 
Bring him here.” 

At this a dozen willing hands dragged the 
reluctant Mortimer into the middle of the 
ring, where he stood abashed by such 
uncoveted prominence. 

“Now then, young Mortimer,’’ said 
Tipperton, leaning forward on his throne ; 
“hold up your head, and don’t look an ass, 
if you are one.” 

Thus adjured, Mortimer tertius struggled 
on the impaling horns of the dilemma, while 
primus and secundus, vicariously insulted, 
growled audibly. 

“Shut up!” snapped Tipperton, looking 
fiercely round. ‘I mean to have it out of 
him. Now then, you young beggar, you 
know something. What is it? Out with it. 
Did you steal the peaches ?” 

“No,” answered Mortimer tertius; “ upon 
my’ — 

“Stop!” interrupted Tipperton. “If you 


didn’t, why did you stand up in school just 
now?" 

“ Because,” replied Mortimer tertius, and 
stopped, blushing furiously. 

This being at once interpreted os a sign of 
conscious guilt, a storm of shouts arose, and 
monosyllabic invectives were freely hurled 
at the bewed head of the offender. 

“T’'m not a cad; and I’m not a cur; and 
I'm not a thief,” snorted Mortimer tertins, 
almost inarticulate between grief and rage: 
“and I didn’t steal the peaches. So 
there!” 

“Yah!"' yelled the jury of his country- 
men. “What are you frying at then?” 
Frying in Barntonian meant blushing. 

But Tipperton major again commanded 
silence. A new light had broken in upon 
him. “If you didn’t steal them, young 
Mortimer,” he said, “ you know who did.” 

At this Mortimer tertius grew redder than 
ever, while awe fell upon the listeners, and 
everyone glanced uncomfortably at his 
neighbcur, for none knew on whom the bolt 
might fall. 

“You know who stole them,” went on 
Tipperton, “and though you were quite 
right not to tell the Doctor, I shall take it 
on myself to lick you, if you don’t tell me. 
Now, do you impeach any of the fellows ?” 

There was a yell of execration at this, but 
Tipperton waved his hand. “I didn't mean 
it,” he said grandly: ‘this is not a time 
for jokes. Once more, Mortimer tertius, 
will you own up?” 

The wretched Mortimer was heard to 
mutter some unintelligible words. 

‘ “What does he say?”” demanded Tipper- 
on. 

“As far as I can make out,” replied 
Perkins, who stood nearest to Mortimer 
tertius, “‘he says it was a ghost.” 

“What!” shouted Tipperton, while a 
roar of derision went up fromthe boys. But 
Mortimer tertius, the fatal word once spoken. 
lifted his head proudly, and bore himself 
like @ man. “Ah!” he said; “you may 
laugh, you fellows. I thought you would, 
and that’s why I didn’t like to say it before. 
But you may laugh as much as you like. I 
saw the ghost, and I believe it stole the 
peaches.” 

“He, she, or it?” flippantly suggested 
Lisle. 

At this moment the school bell rang. and 
@ groan of disappointment ran round the 
circle. The expected revelations would have 
to be postponed. 

“Never mind,” said Tipperton, ‘ we shall 
get it out of him presently. Do you hear, 
Mortimer tertius? You are to come back 
here immediately after school, and tell us all 
you know.” 

“That will give him plenty of time to 


make up a whopper,” said Rolfe, whose ears 
were instantly soundly boxed by the eldest 
Blortimer. 

The school assembled, but a spirit of 
unrest brooded everywhere, and even Herr 
Stichelbach, the popular German master, 
could do nothing with his class. 

Not only was that gentleman popular, but 
he was regarded as a valuable acquisition by 
the Doctor, for in the memory of the oldest 
Barntonian he was the only German master 
who had ever been able to hold his own. 
His appearance was singular, for he was not 
only very short, but enormously fat as well, 
which latter characteristic he no doubt 
owed to the fact that he scarcely ever took 
any exercise, while, like the famous Count 
Fosco, he had an inordinate appetite for 
sweets. Indeed, Mother Baffin had no better 
customer among the boys themselves. 
“ Sticky,’? however, as he was of course 
irreverently dubbed, was really beloved by 
the boys, who, if they did take a rise out of 
him now and then, were never ill-natured 
in their fun. But on this particular morn- 
ing even Herr Stichelbach’s persuasions 
failed. 

“ Ach!” he groaned, “I vish ve had never 
heard of these beaches. Rolfe, a tausend 
dimes I have told you not do dalk. Next 
dime I send you up at de Doctor.” 

Rolfe muttered something which bore on 
the general grievance. 

“Ja,” agreed Herr Stichelbach, “it is 
schwer; it is a bity; vat you call hard 
lines. But do not dalk of de beaches now. 
Beaches is goot. I like myself beaches ; but 
it is not goot to steal dem. However, as 
you vill not find de dief here, Rolfe, blease 
go on viz your vork.” 

Well, after morning school the parliament 
met again, this time swollen by a host of 
day boys. 

“All day louts clear out of this at once,” 
ordered Tipperton, as he took his seat. 

There were loud murmurs at this; but as 
the day boys were not numerically strong 
enough to make effective resistance, they 
withdrew with many expressions of un- 
bounded disgust. 

“Now,” said Tipperton as Mortimer 
tertius was shoved forward, “tell us all 
about it.” 

Whereupon, looking round upon the multi- 
tude, Mortimer tertius, like Father Zneas 
of old, took up his tale of unutterable woe. 

“Two nights ago,” he began, “ I woke up 
in the middle of the night.” 

“‘ What for?’ asked Ligle, who could never 
be serious. 

“TI couldn't sleep,” wont on Mortimer. 
«(It was a bright moonlight night, and I got 
ap and took my trousers, which were hanging 
over a chair.” 

This time Tipperton demanded what for. 

“Jones minor had challenged me to 
marbles in the morning,” said Mortimer with 
4jignity, ‘and I wanted to see if my alley 
tor was all right.” 

This praiseworthy sentiment was received 
with murmurs of applause. 

“I found my tor all right,” continued 
Mortimer, “and was just going to hop into 
bed again, when I happened to lok out of 
the window, and I saw”——- He paused 
dramatically, and a shiver thrilled the 
listeners. 

“Don’t be a theatrical young fool,’’ said 
Tipperton. “Tell us in plain English what 
it was you saw.” 

“A ghost,” answered Mortimer tersely, in 
undeniable Saxon. 

“ Rot!” said Tipperton ; and then added 
inconsequently, “ What was it like?” 
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“Tt was in white,” said Mortimer, ag- 
grieved. 

“ Of course,” interjected Lisle, “just as a 
ghost ought to be.”” 

“If you interrupt again, Lisle,” said 
Tipperton, ‘I'll punch your head. Go on, 
young one.” 

“It glode—glided, I mean,” pursued 
Mortimer, “ across the school yard to the 
garden gate, which it opened.” 

“A good ghost would have gone through 
the keyhole, or floated over the fence,” struck 
in Lisle. 

Tipperton arose and smote him on the 
head. ‘ Will you be quiet ?""he said. “We 
shall never get to the end of this before 
dinner. What next?” 

“That's all,” answered Mortimer. 
disappeared.” 

“ But didn’t you see it come out again?” 

“No; Iwas in a funk and went back to 
bed; I didn’t say anything about it, because 
I thought you'd chaff.” 

Tipperton considered a minute, and then, 
raising his voice, declared, ‘“‘ This clears the 
prisoner.” 

“ But what are you going to do?” clamoured 
the boys. 

“That’s my affair,” said Tipperton roy- 
ally. “It doesn’t concern young fools like 
you. Ridley, come with me; I want you.” 

This was tome. I was one of Tipperton's 
chums, and as we strolled off arm in arm, he 
unfolded his plans to me. The result was 
that about an hour after midnight, when, as 
we supposed, everyone was sound asleep, 
Tipperton major and I issued silently forth 
from the back door, and stole away in the 
direction of the garden. 

“A pretty mess we shall be in, Tip,” I 
said, “if the doctor happens to catch us; he 
will suppose we are after his peaches.” 

“Rot!” exclaimed Tipperton. “ Besides, 
he would never think of coming out to 
watch.” 

But not only had he thought of it, he had 
actually done it, and as we rounded the 
corner of the school-house, we ran plump 
aguinst him, standing stiffly in the shadow 
of the wall. “Ha!” he exclaimed with 
fierce joy, “ I've caught you, have 1? What! 
Tipperton and Ridley! What does this 
mean?” 

Tipperton told young Mortimer’s story, 
and explained that for the honour of the 
school we had come out to watch for, and if 
possible to catch, the thief. ‘A fruit-eating 
ghost, sir,” he concluded. “ Whoever heard 
of such a thing ?” 

“ This is all very well,” said the Doctor, 
who, I think, rather resented being caught in 
such a position ; “ but I am quite able to do 
the watching myself. Ha! What is that?” 

As he spoke a figure hurried across the 
moonlit yard, opened the garden gate, went 
in and disappeared. 

“There he is, sir,” whispered Tipperton. 
“ Shall we run him down?” : 

“No,” whispered back the Doctor; “we 
will take him red-handed. Come quietly 
after me.” 

We followed in the wake of our chief, and 
entered the garden at the far end of which 
was the famous peach-tree. Then our 
orders were carefully issued. 

“You take the path to the right, Tipper- 
ton,” said the Doctor; “you, Ridley, that 
to the left, while I will keep to the middle 
walk. Go slowly, and when you hear me 
whistle ”—the idea of the Doctor whistling! 
—‘close in upon the rascal and secure 
hin.” 

We took up our positions and began 
stealthily to advance upon the intruder. 
(To be continued.) 
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From my point of approach I could com- 
mand a view of the tree, and as I drew near 
I saw what seemed a strangely familiar 
figure immediately underneath it. I stared 
and rubbed my eyes. What! Could it be? 
No; nonsense; it was impossible. And 
ret—— 

7 The robber secured a peach, and, turning 
round, came down the middle walk, slowly 
munening it. At the rate he was going he 
would soon be in the Doctor’s arms. I 
stuffed the sleeve of my jacket into my 
mouth to keep back a burst of Jaughter. At 
the same time I was rather aghast. 

Suddenly the Doctor’s low whistle sounded, 
and, thankful for the relief, I bounded 
towards the figure. I could see Tipperton 
flying across from the other side of the gar- 
den, while up the middle path cantered the 
Doctor, blissfully ignorant of the surprise in 
store for him. I hung back, so too did 
Tipperton, who had seen how the land lay; 
but the Doctor pounded on till within a few 
fect of the marauder, when he suddenly 
stopped, and flung his hands above his head 
with a gesture of supreme dismay. 

“Herr Stichelbach !”” he gasye1—“ Herr 
Stichelbach !” 

But the German master, still munching 
his peach, tramped steadily ca, taking no 
more notice of the Doctor than if that im- 
posing personage had been a block of wood. 
Then, and only then, did the true state of 
the case dawn upon me. Herr Stichelbach 
was walking in his sleep. 

But the Doctor had not realised this, 
nor had Tipperton; and as the former, an- 
gered beyond belief, leapt upon Herr Stichel- 
bach from behind, caught him by the collar, 
and shook him violently, screams of uncon- 
trollable laughter broke from the latter. 

But the Doctor—I think that as soon as 
he touched poor Sticky, and swung him 
round, he must have recognised his condi- 
tion, for he let him go, and turned upon us 
with an angry ‘“‘ Hush!” 

But it was too late. There stood the fat 
Stichelbach, clad only in his whitey-grey 
pijamas, and his house slippers, wide awake 
now, but absolutely lost in bewilderment, and 
looking at the half-eaten peach in his hand 
with the most ludicrous expression of dismay. 

“ Donner-r-r Wetter-r-r! Shock ! Millionen 
Donner Wetter!” he gurgled; but a loud 
snort burst from the Doctor, who, overcome 
by the absurdity of the situation, held his 
sides and stamped up and down the path in 
a most un-doctor-like way. 

“Oh! say nothing now,” he stuttered, as 
Sticky began a wild protestation of inno- 
cence. “ We will talk it over in the morn- 
ing. Boys, go in to bed at once. Oh! ha! 
ha! ha!" and he marched off chuckling 
holding Sticky by the arm, who babbled as 
he was drawn along about “diefs” and 
“ beaches,” and relieved his injured feelings 
generally by breathing out a tornado of 
awful German gutturals. 

Next morning the school was briefly in- 
formed that Herr Stichelbach was not well, 
and was going away for change of air. 
Where he went to, and what was done to him, 
I don’t know, but in three months he was 
back again, completely cured of his somnam- 
bulistic habits. 

The fellows were very good about it. Of 
course they had heard the whole story, but 
only under intense provocation was a boy 
eyer known to ask Herr Stichelbach the 

erman for peach, and when he did the 
consequences were awful. 

And so was successfully laid the only 
ghost that ever haunted Barnton Manor 
School. 
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REMINISCENCES OF NORFOLK ISLAND. 
By Lreut.-GeneraL Sir Frep. MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B, 


EF" away in the Southern Pacifie Occan 

lies a small group known by the names 
of Norfolk, Philip, and Nepean Islands. The 
latter is little more than a flat, low rock, 
lying close to Norfolk Island. Philip 
Island lies about six miles away, and is a 
little over a mile long, and threo-quarters of a 
mile broad at its widest part, with precipi- 
tous sides, some 700 or 800 feet high. Its shape 
is irregular, and somewhat peculiar, being, as 
it were, two islands, one smaller than the 
other, connected by a massive natural wall 
sheer down to the sea, not more than two or 
three feet wide near the top. 

The larger portion of this island has a 
good many trees about it, with undergrowth, 
the smaller part being without trees, with 
sparse vegetation. Its inhabitants, goats and 
rabbits, were probably descendants of some 
turned down there by the first settlers of 
Norfolk Island, which is the principal one of 
the group, and is about five and a half miles 
long, and two and a half broad, with rough, 
high, rocky shores, except on the south side, 
where it is open and level, and where the 
settlement is situated. 

There are two high points of land on the 
island, which, together with the intervening 
ground, form what is called Mount Pitt, the 
extreme height being about 1,000 feet, the 
whole covered with the beautiful feathery 
“araucaria excelsa,” known as the “ Norfotk 
Island pine.” The island was well wooded, 
and contained other trees and plants, which 
are to be met with in New Zealand. Among 
the wild growing trees were to be found the 
beautiful tree fern, the cabbage palm, prolific 
lemon and citron trees, and bananas. There 
had been orange trees also in the jungle, but 
one of the governors ordered them to be 
destroyed, from some absurd idea that the 
fruit was too acceptable to runaway convicts, 
though he left the cabbage palm and banana, 
on which a man might really subsist for 
some time. The climate is perfect, and the 
soil wonderfully rich and productive. Inthe 
settlement gardens were to be found 
cinnamon trees, tea, coffee, and arrowroot 
plants, and magnificent fig trees. 

This beautiful island, now inhabited by 
the Pitcairn Islanders, was discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1774. It had been a kind 
of Government settlement as early as 1794, 
when it was peopled by a small detachment 
of a colonial regiment called “the New 
South Wales Regiment,” with a few convict 
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servants, and some bond fide settlers, but it 
was never a success, principally owing to its 
inaccessibility, and distance from Sydney. 
Probably for those very reasons, it was 
selected in 1825 by the New South Wales 
Government for the establishment of a penal 
settlement for convicts who had been con- 
victed of fresh crimes in the colony. 

At the time I write of, this rule was 
occasionally infringed, and cargoes of 
heinous evil-doers were sent direct there 
from England. There were always about 
1,300 distinguished graduates in crime 
assembled in this Pacific Eden, among 
whom, as may be imagined, were to be found 
some of the cleverest and most desperate 
rascals in the world. 

One of the most unpleasant duties which, 
in those days, befel Her Majesty's regiments 
stationed in New South Wales, was that of 
furnishing a detachment of 200 men, to 
guard this créme de la créme of rascality, so 
carefully brought together at Norfolk Island. 
That duty fell to my regiment, the old 58th, 
when I was serving with it at Parramatta, 
New South Wales, and further, the company 
in which I was ensign formed part of the 
detachment. 

We sailed from Sydney in a hired trans- 
port called the Agincourt, and after a plea- 
sant trip, sighted the island on December 18. 
There were two landing places there, one 
on the north side called the Cascades, 
and the other on the south side, where the 
settlement was established. The anchorage 
on the north side was fairly good, but it 
was not often used on account of its distance 
from the settlement, and of its being quite 
open and exposed to the prevalent wind. 
The anchorage on the south side was also 
perfectly open, and very bad, for once let go 
it was almost impossible to recover the 
anchor, as many a vessel had found to its 
cost ; and, in addition to this, to reach the 
landing wharf, which was in a sort of small 
bay, boats had to cross a bar, to do which 
was always a little risky and sometimes 
dangerous. As, however, no one from 
strange ships was allowed to land, and the 
Government ships never remained more than 
a few hours, the south landing place, owing 
to its propinquity to the settlement, was 
generally used, the ships beating about 
instead of anchoring. 

The weather being suitable, we made for 
the south side, fired a gun, and tacked 
about, waiting for boats from the island. In 
a short time, two were seen coming out, and 
were soon alongside of us. They were 
large, strongly built boats, capable of carry- 
ing a large quantity of baggage, and each 
manned by thirteen convicts, twelve pulling, 
and one steering with a large oar, whale-boat 
fashion. The convicts were all dressed in 
the island uniform, which was half grey and 
half yellow. Besides the crew, each boat 
carried a guard, so called, consisting of 
a corporal and two men of the detachment 
of the 99th Regiment that we were about 
to relieve, each armed with a flint pistol! 
As there was rather a sea on, al of the 
“guards” were suffering, more or less 
severely, from seasickness; two of them in 
each boat “ gazing’? over the. side and 
sacrificing to Neptune, one lying helpléss in 
the bottom of his boat, and one sitting bolt 
upright looking like a corpse. It certainly 
did not appear as if these men would be of 
much use should an emergency arise. How- 
ever, we concluded that the moral effect of 


their presence was sufficient for the lads in 
yellow and grey, a conclusion which after- 
events showed us to be a very wrong one. 

Orders were at once given to load the 
boats with as much baggage as they could 
carry, and, being first for duty, I was directed 
to go in one of them, see the bi g 
landed, and return at once for more, with 
both boats. I did not exactly see of what 
particular use I was likely to be, as none of 
our men were sent with me; but I rather liked 
the idea of being the first to land, even if I 
had to return at once, 80, girding on my sword, 
I hopped into the boat, and off we started. 

We had a longish pull to shore; it was 
rough, and the soldier guards suffered ac- 
cordingly. Luckily I was a first-rate sailor, 
never knowing what it was to be seasick. I 
saw then, clearly, that as a guard these men 
were utterly useless, and they were certainly 
not ornamental! The convict crew seemed 
to take no notice of them, remaining perfectly 
silent, and I never thought for a moment 
that there was the least danger in our situa- 
tion. We arrived in due time at the bar, and 
after waiting a few minutes for a suitable 
roller to carry us over, reached the landing 
whart in safety. 

While the baggage was being landed I 
sauntered about in the vicinity, and fell in 
with a civilian, who introduced himself to me 
as the medical man in charge of the conviets. 
He was on his way to his quarters, and in- 
vited me to go with him and have luncheon. 
I thanked him, but declined, telling him 
that I had to return with the boats as 
soon as they were unloaded; but he pointed 
to his house, which was close to the wharf, 
and assured me that I should have plenty of 
time to get back to the wharf before the un- 
loading was completed. He was very pressing, 
and I was very hungry, and so I succumbed 
to the temptation. We had just finished 
luncheon, and I was rising to leave, when we 
heard shouting outside, and then a bugle call 
ringing out, which I at once recognised as the 
“alarm.” 

We rushed out and saw a lot of people 
running down to the wharf, shouting and 
gesticulating, and, to my horror, on looking 
seaward, I beheld my two boats about a mile 
off, apparently drifting to the eastward, while 
there was evidently something unusual taking 
place on board of them. As we looked, sud- 
denly we saw splashes of red in the water 
close to the boats, and at once became aware 
of what was happening. The convicts had 
overpowered the wretched guards, and were 
pitching them overboard. Then we beheld 
the-boats heading for the east, the crews 
pulling like mad, the Agincourt, unforta- 
nately, being well away to the westward. 
One of the superintendents of convicts, an 
old officer of marines, who had rushed down 
on hearing the alarm, with great presence of 
mind induced some convicts working close at 
hand, by promises of reward—which promises 
were afterwards faithfully carried out by the 
authorities—to launch and man a swift 
whale-boat which, luckily, was in the boat 
shed close by. The superintendent took the 
steering oar, and I tumbled into the boat as 
she was starting, and we were fortunately 
able to save the whole of the men thrown 
overboard, though two of them were unable 
to swim. An oar had fallen overboard, and 
two gratings had been thrown overboard, and 
with them the men who could swim were able 
to keep up those who could not. 

The statement of the rescued men was to 
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the following effect. As soon as they had 
got about a mile from shore, the two boats, 
which had been kept abreast of each other, 
suddenly closed in, and, to use a Yankee term, 
“‘collided.”” In the confusion caused by this 
both crews rushed aft simultaneously, and 
threw themselves on the guards, already 
getting seasick, and before they could lan- 
guidly attempt to use their pistols, they were 
wrenched out of their hands. The next mo- 
ment they found themselves in the sea. The 
oar mentioned above fell overboard in the 
scrimmage, but the gratings were distinctly 
thrown over, evidently to help the men in the 
water. The sergeant-major of the 99th, who 
had gone in one of the boats for the purpose 
of inviting our non-commissioned officers to 
dine with theirs, was not thrown overboard 
with the others, but wa; kept by them for a 
purpose that was, later on, made manifest. 
‘The senior corporal of the two guards, on 
being questioned, stated that he was not aware 
that I intended returning to the ship, and so 
started back the instant the boats were un- 
loaded, a proceeding which, in my heart of 
hearts, I vastly approved of under the cir- 
cumstances, though I did not say 80, and 
prepared myself to receive with due fortitude 
and resignation the inevitable wigging I 
should receive from the Major commanding 
for not obeying his orders. 

In the meanwhile the fugitive boats were 
being driven through the water at a great 
pace, but owing to a peculiar set cf the cur- 
rent they were being swept closer and closer 
to the south-easternmost point of the island, 
which, by the time the boats drew near it, 
-was lined by a party of the 99th, who opened 
fire upon them. 

Their reasons for keeping the sergeant- 
amajor now became apparent. The fire was 
too hot for them to keep to their oars, so they 
all lay down in the bottom of the boats, which 
were now locked together, and under the 
threat of being shot, and being held tight by 
the legs by two of the prostrate convicts, the 
luckless man was made to stand erect in the 
stern of the boat, they evidently hoping that 
the troops would cease firing for fear of 
killing him. The officer in command, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to order the fire to be 
kept up. Indeed, it would have been better 
for the poor man to be killed by a chance 
shot of his comrades than to be left to the 
mercy of those ruffians, should they have 
managed to escape, which at one time seemed 
to be likely, as the current was faet carrying 
them out of range of the troops, who were 
armed with only the old flint Brown Bess, the 
99th not having as yet been supplied with the 
mew percussion musket, as we had been, pre- 
vious to leaving England. 

Luckily, at this moment, the Agincourt, 
seeing that something was wrong, bore down 
0 as to head the boats, which were easily 
captured and the crews made prisoners, to 
the great relief of the unfortunate sergeant- 
major, who, according to the convicts them- 
‘selves, had, throughout the whole affair, 
evinced the greatest pluck. None of the 
rascals had been hit, and their prisoner had 
also come off scatheless, though he said that 
the bullets whizzed about his ears most un- 
pleasantly. The boats showed marks of the 
bullets, but none of them had penetrated. 
Had the affair taken place in these times a 
different tale would have been told, with our 
Martinis and Lee-Mitfords. Some food and 
water found in the boats showed that the 
attempt had been planned. 

The convicts engaged in this attempt to 
escape were afterwards tried by a commission ; 
but as they had not taken life, and had even 
shown an inclination to save life by throwing 
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over the grating: to the men in the water, 
they only received a few more years’ imprison- 
ment, which was a nominal punishment, as 
they were all “ lifers "—some of them indeed 
having been two or three times transported 
for life! 

On my return to the ship I was at once 
sent for by the Major commanding, who 
barangued me on the heinous military crime 
I had been guilty of in disobeying his orders 
to return as soon as the boats were unloaded. 
I listened respectfully until he had finished, 
and then explained how it had all occurred, 
and mildly, but I am afraid rather exultingly, 
pointed out that by not carrying out his 
orders in this particular case I had avoided 
either a three-quarters of an hour’s involun- 
tary sen-bathing with my clothes on, or the 
unpleasant occupation of acting as a target 
for a company of infantry to fire at, though 
they were only armed with flint muskets! 
I was sternly informed that a soldier should 
obey orders, happen what might, and I 
respectfully replied that I would bear that 
in mind for the future, and left the cabin 
with the Adjutant, who was looking very red 
in the face owing to his trying not to laugh. 

We landed in the afternoon and took over 
our quarters. The detachment of the 9Yth 
embarked the same day, not attempting to 
conceal their delight at leaving the island, 
beautiful as it was, while we prepared to 
make the best of our lot, knowing we should 
only be left there for a year at most. 

Our troops should never have been called 
upon to stay more than six months at a 
time at Norfolk Island, but New Sonth Wales 
was then a four months’ journey from 
England, and matters out there were allowed 
to “slide” pretty considerably in those days. 
A detachment of the 96th regiment, which 
had preceded the one of the 99th relieved by 
us, had actually been left there for nearly four 
years, forgotten asit were. The consequences 
of that lengthened stay caused an order to be 
issued—from home, I believe— that in future 
no detachment should be kept in Norfolk 
Island for more than a year; but even that 
was too long a period, considering all the 
circumstances of the case. 

During the prolonged stay of the 96th 
detachment in Norfolk Island, the men had 
become totally demoralised. On one occasion 
a soldier actually deserted with a party of 
convicts, and got safely off in one of the 
boats over which he had been posted as 
sentry in charge. It was believed at the time 
that the party had all perished, it having 
been reported that a whaler had come across 
the boat, bottom upwards. Curiously enough, 
I was fated to learn some ten years afterwards 
that all this party had not perished, and to 
come across one of them, the very soldier 
who had been sentry over the boats. 

I had been promoted as Lieutenant into 
the 96th regiment, and was serving with it 
at Lahore in the Punjaub in 1852-1853. 
From there we had sent some time-expired 
soldiers to Ferozepore to wait for a steamer 
to convey them to Kurachi. During their 
stay at Ferozepore they were attached to 
the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, who were 
stationed there, and one of the 96th men 
wrote to our sergeant-major to tell him that 
Murphy, the man who had deserted from 
Norfolk Island, was then serving in the 87th; 
that he had seen him and spoken to him, 
and that, though the man denied his iden- 
tity, he—the writer of the letter—could 
swear to him. Our colonel at once sent off 
to Ferozepore the sergeant-major and one of 
our captains, both of whom had been at 
Norfolk Island when the occurrence took 
place. They fully recognised the man, who 


was claimed as a deserter, and sent off by 
escort to the 96th regiment. He was tried 
by court martial and convicted, but owing to 
the lapse of time since the desertion, and the 
character he received from the 87th, he was 
awarded a light punishment, and served with 
the regiment, I believe, until :is death some 
year or two afterwards. 

He was rather reticent of the part of his 
adventures while with the convicts, but as 
far as his comrades could worm out of him 
it must have been an awful experience. 
Fighting with one another, then starvation 
and thirst, then murder and cannibalism, 
and finally death to all but himself. He 
stoutly maintained that he had not shared 
in their cannibalism, and declared that he 
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and bayonet which he had taken with him. 
He was a tall, powerfully built man, with a 
determined look, and doubtless he made 
short work of most of his companions. At 
length, after two days of starvation, he could 
hold out no longer, and fell unconscious to 
the bottom of the boat, where his last sur- 
viving companion lay dying. When he re- 
covered his senses he found himself lying on 
the seashore, surrounded by savages. They 
carried him to a village, where he was well 
treated, and soon recovered from the effects 
of his starvation and exposure. 

He found he was on an island, on the 
shores of which the boat had been driven, 
and later on he ascertained that the natives 
had found the boat, high and dry, with ap- 
parently two dead white men in it, but one 
of their women had detected some signs of 
life in him, and after some time brought him 
back to consciousness. 

These savages treated him well, and he 
soon picked up their language, which was an 
easy one to learn. From what he gathered, 
he was strongly of opinion that they had 
eaten his companion, and for some time 
feared that they had ulterior culinary inten- 
tions as regards himself. However, as time 
passed, and, though grown fatter, he remained 
uneaten, he got rid of this unpleasant idea, 
and so ingratiated himself with them that 
he was formally received into the tribe. To 
qualify him for this honour, they set about 
tattooing him, beginning with his thighs and 
working upwards. This part of Murphy's 
story was fully corroborated by the appear- 
ance of his chest and thighs, which were 
most elaborately and skilfully tattooed. This 
operation he described as being tedious and 
painful, and before they had reached his face, 
luckily for him, an affair occurred which cut 
short his stay in the island. 

He got into some difficulty with a chief's 
wife, and to save his life made off in a canoe 
by night with what food and water he could 
lay hold of, and was fortunately picked up 
the second day by a Yankee whaler, whicn 
carried him to the United States. He learned 
on board that probably the island he had 
been on was the one known as “ the Isle of 
Pines.” As regards his adventures after- 
wards, he was more open and communi- 
cative. From his statement it appeared that, 
after some time, he enlisted into the United 
States army, and was with his regiment in 
Mexico during the war there. Then he de- 
serted to the Mexicans, and afterwards de- 
serted from them, and eventually managed 
to get back to England. There he enlisted 
into an Infantry regiment, from which he 
soon deserted, and finally enlisted into the 
87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, and went to India 
with them, where he was fated to meet one 
of the few men remaining of his old regiment 
who could have recognised him. 

(To be continued.) 
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HEY are four-footed friends, those 

Iwant to speak about, and they 

display such bright intelligence, 

such retentive memory, and 

such warm affections, that Iam sure any 

one might be proud of having made their 
acquaintance, 

As an instance of intelligence let me begin 
with my friend the White Cat, who was intro- 
duced to my notice many years ago in Dublin. 
‘There was a certain old lady who lived alone 
ia what Londoners would call “a two pair 
back,” but what in Dublin was “the room 
over the back drawing-room.” She was fond 
of animals, as all sensible people are, and if 
she had but had space enough and money 
enough she would have surrounded herself 
with many of them; but her means and her 
accommodation were alike limited. And so, 
when she had hung up her canary in its cage, 
she was unable to find room for the cat which 
she would have liked to keep, lest the quadru- 
ped and the bird should not agree. 

Nevertheless, she made friends wiih a white 
cat who used to appear at her window regu- 
larly every day. Pussy seemed to be a home- 
less waif who was only too glad to secure a 
regular meal on so simple a condition as that 
it should always be taken outside the window. 
Accordingly, as regularly as the clock struck 
twelve, she was to be seen approaching over 
the tiles, and taking up her post on the window 
sill, there to wait with patience till the sash 
was lifted and her dinner placed outside. 
She never made any attempt to step inside, 
and she never failed to come regularly at 
twelve o'clock. 

There was intelligence here. But there was 
much more behind. In Dublin in those days, 
whatever it may be now, the church service 
on Sunday always began at noon, and vas not 
over till about half-past one. It was rather 
anomalous to begin the morning service 
in the middle of the day, and I remember 
hearing of one English clergyman who was 
officiating for a friend, and insisted on reading 
the Evening Prayer because noon was past. 
However, so it was, and as the lady we are 
speaking of went to church on Sunday she 
could not have her dinner on that day till 
two o'clock. And on Sunday the cat never 
came till two. Now here was intelligence, 
surely, and memory. How did puss know 
not only the hour of the day but the day of 
the week? Hunger alone could hardly tell 
her to come two hours later on one day 
of the seven. Perhaps she understood the 
ringing of the bells and saw the people coming 
out of church. 

Take another example of a cat and her 
dinner which is even more remarkable still. 
Not far from me resides a lady who some 
time ago possessed a very fine tom cat, very 
intelligent, very affectionate, and a great 
favourite. It need not be added that he was 
very sleek and well fed. They called him 
Tom. Now there was another cat which was 
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often seen prowling about the yard, a half- 
starved, disreputable-looking waif, living by 
its wits apparently, and glad of any scrap 
of food it could pick up. They were sorry for 
the cat, but they did not like to encourage it 
about the house. They spoke of it as Mary 
Ann. 

Now Tom, it appears, was sorry for the cat 
too, and he showed his benevolence in a very 
practical way. Whether any recollection of 
less prosperous days, when good dinners were 
not so plentiful with him, had the effect of 
quickening his sympathy I do not know, 
but it was observed that every day he left 
half of his dinner for Mary Ann. And this 
was the way it was done. So disreputable a 
cat could not, of course, be permitted to enter 
the house. Tom would have been the very 
last to suggest such a thing. But his dinner 
was given him at the back door, and Mary 
Ann always sat at a respectful distance 
watching him and waiting to be invited. 
When Tom had eaten what he thought was 
enough he walked up to Mary Ann and said, 
in cat language, “ Murrurrurru,” which, being 
put into English, evidently meant “ Your 
dinner is ready now, come and eat it.” To 
which Mary Ann replied, cheerfully but 
respectfully, “ Murrurrurrarrow,”’ which 
plainly meant “Thank you, sir, I’m very 
much obliged’; and then she went up and 
ate what was left and walked away. 

Now it happened one day that for some 
reason or other there was no dinner, and 
Tom had to explain this to his pensioner. 
So he went up to her and said, “ Murrurr- 
urruwowow,” which was as much as to say, 
“Tam very sorry, but there is not any 
dinner to-day.” And to this Mary Ann 
replied, “ Murrurrurruyowyow,” or in other 
words, ‘ Dear me, that is a great pity, for I 
am very hungry. But as it is so I suppose I 
had better not wait;"’ and with that she 
turned round and walked sorrowfully away. 

At last, sad to say, Tom died, and he was 
accorded a decent burial in a corner of the 
yard. Mary Ann was present, a sorrowful 
spectator on the melancholy occasion. How 
she knew about it I cannot say; but she 
was there and saw where the remains of her 
friend and patron were deposited. And for 
weeks afterwards she was constantly to be 
seen sitting mournfully on the grave, and in 
her own way dropping the tributary tear. 
What became of her at last I have not 
heard. 

Here, then, we have an instance of 
intelligence, memory, benevolence, and 
gratitude, together with a distinct use of 
language. 

The following also seems to show the use 
of language—that is, a means of conveying 
information—in a mouse. A friend of mine— 
a human one I mean this time—has an 
apartment at the top of his house entirely 
devoted to canaries, a large number of 
which fly about the room loose. He keeps a 
cat, but of course she has to be locked out 
of this room. In consequence, the mice used 
to infest it and eat the bird-seed. The 
means taken to get rid of them was this. 
Every hole at which they could enter was 
carefully stopped excepting one. Against 
that hole a baited trap was placed, in such a 
way that any mouse coming out must of 
necessity walk into the trap. The next 
morning a mouse was found in the trap. 
He was taken downstairs and drowned, and 
the trap rebaited and replaced. This went 
on morning by morning for a fortnight. I 
suppose each mouse when caught had no 
means of warning his friends. 
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But one morning the trap was forgotten. 
A mouse was caught as usual; but, having 
many hours to himself, he gnawed the wood, 
loosened the spring, escaped from the trap, 
went back into his hole, and told all the 
other mice; and not another mouse walked 
into the trap ever after. 

Another human friend of mine has both a 
cat and a dog. They are very good friends, 
and they used to lie together on the hearth- 
rug. But when the family had morning 
prayers and all knelt down, the cat and the 
dog thought it was good fun to walk up the 
people’s backs. So it became necessary to 
turn them out at prayer time. And now as 
soon as the master gets the Bible the dog at 
once walks out of the room, as he knows he 
would be turned out if he did not. 

This dog is named Jack. Another dog I 
know is called Barlow. He formerly 
belonged to an officer in the army, but he 
now lives in @ cottage by a roadside. One 
day four soldiers passed along the road, and 
Barlow's excitement at the red coats was 
intense. Heran about the house till he 
found his mistress, and would not be content 
till she came to admire with him. He then 
yan up to the soldiers and sniffed about 
their legs and showed himself as friendly 
as possible, and finally sat upon his 
haunches fondly gazing after them till they 
were out of sight. Then he walked slowly 
into the house again, pondering over the 
memories of former times. - 

But the funniest dog of my acquaintance 
is Bill Sykes. He belongs to a lady who 
got him from the chief constable. He was 
a stray who had not been claimed ; and had 
he not found a home in this manner, his 
earthly career must soon have come to an 
end. Seeing he was a poodle, the lady 
supposed him to be a harmless, respectable 
dog of irreproachable manners. But of 
course she knew nothing of his former 
history, and she was ‘very much shocked 
when she found, on taking him out with her, 
that he invariably walked into every public- 
house he came to. He also has 3 strong 
objection to soap and water, ard always 
growls at the sight of a towel. It was in 
consequence of these low habits that the 
lady gave him his present name. It is 
rather an awkward name, though, for a lady’s 
dog; for if she turns in the street and calls 
“ Bill,” some rough Icating fellow is sure to 
think she is calling him. 

But oh! the cunning of the dog. He 
attends his mistress very assiduously when 
she is having ber tea, and persistently 
petitions for pieces of cake. But he does 
not like dry bread. So, by way of discipline, 
he is told he must eat a piece of bread before 
he can be allowed any cake. Fora time he 
resists; but at last, if he sees there is no 
escape,he bolts the bread and is rewarded with 
the cake, and commended for his obedience. 

But some time ago he found out a plan 
of getting the cake without the preliminary 
morsel of bread. ‘ There, Bill,” said his 
mistress one day, “eat that piece of bread, 
and then you shall have some cake.” And 
then she went on with her tea and took no 
more notice of the dog for a time. After a 
while, looking round, she saw that the bread 
was gone, and Bill was looking up at her 
with a most innocent expression of counten- 
ance. “Good dog, good dog,” said she, “ you 
have eaten your bread, now there is a piece 
of cake for you.” He took the cake de- 
murely, ate it, and walked away. And 
behold! there was the bread on the floor. He 
had been sitting on it! 
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AS far as model yachting was concerned, 
1893 was a healthy year with nothing 
very new in it. In the north, match sailing 
languished rather; in the south there were 
more boats than ever on the public ponds, 
and more was done for the ponds by public 
bodies, with the result that the racers had 
increasing difficulties in working through 
their matches. The crowd is, of course, the 
penalty of popularity, but on the metropolitan 
waters, especially on holiday afternoons, 
fouls with the free cruisers are becoming 
much too frequent to be pleasant. If things 
go on at this rate during the coming season, 
arace ona Wednesday or Saturday will be 
impossible except before breakfast. If the 
youthful owners of these terrors of the deep 
would only keep the hooks and nails and 
anchors and guns in which they delight 
inboard, matters might be improved a little ; 
but unfortunately a foul is looked upon by 
many as a triumph of pondmanship, and 
we fear our hint will be mostly in vain. 
Another feature of the year, and not a 
commendable one, was the increase in the 
size of the boats. Some of the clubs even 
appear to be working up their sizes until, 
like the old Munsters, their boats become 
big enough to get on board of. And the 
cruising crowd are doing the same. Now, 
with all due deference to the ambitious, big 
models are a mistake. Big boats are no 
more difficult to sail than small ones, and 
they take less time on their voyages and 
Tequire more work; they are cumbersome 
things to handle on land, and they must be 
sailed in ponds deep at the edges, or they 
ground out of reach, necessitating sea boots 
and poles and other undesirables. If the 
craze continues, it will do no good to the 
sport. The club that prospers is the one 
that accepts young recruits and sails small 
classes. The club that fails is the one that 
looks to men for its joining members, and 
encourages them to outbuild each other in 
ex: onsive boats. It is with model yachting 


as with full-sized yachting: the life and 
continuance of the sport depend on the 
youthful and the small. 

A club with a small class and two or three 
larger ones, is much more likely to last than 
one that trusts to tens or fifteens. At the 
same time, too many classes are not desirable. 
It is not every club that is as strong as the 
Glasgow Alexandra, which can bring twenty- 
seven models together on regatta day and offer 
prizes in six classes. And yet, though the 
Alexandra ranges up to forties, it has a class 
of 2}-raters. 7 

A question has arisen during the year as 
to why a model is so much faster in propor- 
tion than a full-sized craft. On Lord Mayor’s 
Day, the Clapham 6-raters, in a spanking 
breeze, had an hour and a half's racing 
without o stop during the contest, and the 
winner, Vectis, covered three miles exactly 
in the time. ‘This is at the rate of two miles 
an hour, which on inch to the foot principles 
would give twenty-four miles an hour for 
the full-sized craft—a speed to be smiled 
at. As the wind was true down the pond, 
and the record showed nine scuds and 
eight courses dead to windward each of four 
tacks, the speed can be compared favourably 
with the Serpentine record of 180 yards in 
109 seconds for a forty-inch boat, and the 
Lowestoft yawl record of 140 yards in seventy- 
eight seconds for a forty-nine inch boat. 
Some years ago Mr. Dixon Kemp remarked 
on the excessive speed of models, but gave 
no sufficient reason for it and no formula ; 
and any light that can be thrown on the 
matter would be welcome. We may add that 
as far asthe Londonclubs are concerned, there 
is no doubt as to the accuracy of the timing. 

Another point that has arisen is why an 
exact model of some famous yacht is always 
a failure. But to this the answer is easy. She 
wants a man on board to manage her. In 
“The Field’? of December 30 last, there 
are the lines and details of a model 15-rater, 
a regular up-to-dater, which all would-be 


builders of a new boat should see. She is the 
modern racing machine unabashed. Asa full 
fifteen she might be a success, but as a model 
it would be against all experience to hope so. 

The winners are the boats that experience 
has produced as most suitable to the local 
conditions of wind and water. At least it 
would seem to be so, to judge from the shows 
where many are brought together. Model 
yacht exhibitions are coming into fashion. 
There is the Westminster one—some of 
the craft in which seem to have been designed 
by Jules Verne-- and that at Norwich, and 
that at Manchester. Last year there was 
also one at Manchester, and then another at 
Gateshead, and there was a good one on the 
Daphne at Cowes, and there was the big one 
at Westminster, where ten of the clubs 
exhibited a fairly good selection of models 
from town and country, those from the 
country being mostly roughish, those from 
the towns such as the Claphams and the 
Londons, particularly the Londons, being 
really well finished. The London fifteens 
were on a table by themselves,and were shown 
to advantage in a good light ; the others were 
crowded together anyhow, some of them 
being practically stowed away in the dark. 
There were quite enough varieties amongst 
them; and to bring these varieties together 
an annual representative regatta was sug- 
gested, the winner in which would probably 
be like the winner in an international 
regatta, a failure except on the watcrs for 
which she was built. At the same time, the 
establishment of such a regatta would be a 
great help to model yacht racing, especially 
if all the boats were to be measured under 
Y.R.A. rules, and curiosities, like the 
weighters, lengthers, Fifers and ninety- 
fourers, had to take their chance ag they 
happened to come out in sail-area terms. It 
is in this way that some of the southern 
clubs manage to secure as a new member the 
man or boy with a boat of his own, and when 
the new-comer finds himself outclassed, he 


most generally manages that his next boat is 
more up-to-date. 

Last year there were apparently not so 
many new boats as usual; this year we hear 
of a couple of dozen or more on the stocks. 
Let us hope that they will fulfil expectations 
and “go one better,” as the shipwrights say ; 
although models have their limitations, and 
it is not so easy with them to “ build a boat 
to beat a boat” as it is with their full-sized 
sisters. And even among those sisters the 
new boat is not always a success, a fact well 
understood by the Americans, who are always 
careful to build three or four “ defenders " in 
order to have a choice, doubtless remember- 
ing that the over-praised America was built 
to beat the Maria and failed to do so, and 
consequently Stevens bought her cheap, 
much to the disgust of her builder, Steers, 
who, it may be news to some to know, was 
by birth an Englishman. 

On the doings of the model yacht clubs 
we need not dwell at length. Barrow had a 
busy time with Harrington on Whit Monday. 
Out of nine 30-tonners, the Harrington Freda 
proved the best; out of ten 20-tonners, the 
Harrington Volunteer came in first, and as a 
Harrington boat also won the 10-ton race, 
the Barrowites had to lament their labour in 
vain. It was the old story of the luck of the 
local boats, of which the year had so many 
examples. Cardiff was one of the exceptions : 
it sent a single boat to the Medway, and won 
after a chapter of accidents. Clapham kept 
itself to itself as usual, stayed at home, added 
to its members, got its pond looked to, had a 
fair amount of racing, including the annual 
day’s regatta, and wound up a season rather 
above the average with the three-mile hurry- 
scurry already alluded to, in which the four 
leaders were Vectis (a schooner), Phyllis (the 
best 6-rater of the year), Klectric, and Lark. 
Another club that flourished, regatta and all 
complete, was the Dundee, which is sufli- 
ciently advanced to admit ladies to its 
membership. Its annual regatta at Monikie 
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on Trafalgar Day wasa great success. Of its 
cups, the chief winners were Jane for the 
tens, James Adie for the fifteens, Duck for 
the twenties, Mistletoe for the twenty-fives, 
and Lizzie Glen for the thirties - a small 
boat for her rating is the Lizzie Glen, and 
yet she weighs half a hundredweight. 
Gateshead, like other Tyne clubs, kept the 
record »p in tens and fifteens, its best fifteen 
beineyerhaps Iverna; Coolaman beingits best 
ten sntil at Hexham she was beaten by the 
new Navahoe. The George, like the London, 
has now a house of its own in Kensington 
Gardens, and looks forward to a busier 
season than the last. The Hamble worked 
through nine matches in the year, many of 
them won by Elsie, though at the open race 
on the 22nd of August that doughty champion 
was beaten by Fury. Jarrow plodded on, but 
did nothing in out events. At Hull Pollie 
and Susie, good tens both, prastically 
monopolised the interest of the Kingston 
season, which was not as promising as usual, 
the dock strike having cast a gloom over 
every business and pastime in the town. 
Leeds pursued the even tenor of its way 
somewhat under a cloud, and managed to 
win the North Challenge Shield in a calm. 
Liverpool had a capital season last year, and 
promises unusually well for this. At South- 
port in April, with Ladye Ada, the Sefton 
Park representatives secured the Challenge 
Cup in a good true wind without fouls or 
accidents; and later on, in November, they 
again won the cup with Little George, which 
the Ladye had already beaten for the Lord 
Mayor’s Cup—Lord Mayor of Liverpool, that 
is, whose example is, we hope, soon to be 
followed by the Lord Mayor of London. 
London had a prosperous year and made a 
grand show with its fine fifteens, mustering 
as many as eleven of them in a race at o 
time. So popular has this class become 
that the old 1730 tens are to be abandoned. 
Manchester, another city with a Lord 
Mayor, and the newest of our seaports, is 
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becoming quite a model-yachting centre. 
Like the London, the Manchester gave its 
old tens notice to quit, and favoured other 
classes in sail and steam. There were about 
twenty new boats afloat during the year, the 
most noticeable being Mystery, one of the 
few prize-winners in designing competitions 
which have been successful on the water. 

Lowestoft devoted much of its time last year 
to developing a class of beach yawls, which 
is not quite model yachting, but is an 
excellent thing for the locals to encourage, 
owing to the special interests of the neigh- 
bourhood. These boats suit the pond, and, 
of course, move fast. In the fifties there 
was a beach yawl that challenged the 
America ; Commodore Stevens sent a friend 
to look at her, the friend caught sight of her 
on the reach and returned with such a report 
that the challenge was declined—for other 
reasons, it need hardly be said. 

The Newcastle fifteens were at Hexham on 
Easter Monday in great force, the winner 
being Spider. In the inter-club race with 
South Shields the Newcastle tens had an easy 
triumph over the visitors, and, altogether, 
matters look so well on the Tyne that there 
is a boathouse in sight for 1894. Scarborough, 
like a good many other clubs, was badly ham- 
pered by weeds in the pond, so that the drain 
on the prize fund was not excessive. From 
that drawback the Serpentine was free, al- 
though the rowing boats were as great 3 
nuisance as ever. The tens and fifteens were 
busy on this water, the most noteworthy 
winners in the respective classes being Afos- 
quito and Niobe, new boats both, with much 
overhang, and fins and bulbs. Last year the 
Serpentine Club attained its majority, it 
having been established in 1872, twelve years 
after the Clapham, which is the oldest club 
in existence. Southport is another club with 
a sailing course much troubled by rowing 
boats. At the first match for the challenge 
cup in April all went well for the visitors. 
Liverpool had five boats entered, Manchester 
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had four, and Southport three, but Puss was 
the only one of the local boats to survive the 
first round. In the second round the Man- 
chester boats were knocked out, and Puss re- 
mained in with ‘he two crack Liverpudlians, 
Coquette and Ladye Ada. In the third round 
Puss was too close, and Coquette too free, and 
Ladye Ada, as the happy medium, simply 
came up straight and won as she liked. ‘Lo 
the second race in November Liverpool sent 
seven representatives, Manchester three, and 
Southport put in two, but neither Manchester 
nor Southport survived the first round. 
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Southampton is a new club, going to do 
great things this year under the wing of the 
corporation, which has thrown open the Upper 
Reservoir on the common outside the town 
for model yachting. To attract members 
this club has started with two systems of 
measurement— sail area and length—which is 
good policy, providing the lengthers are not 
too numerous for ultimate absorption. South 
Shields were unfortunate in their foreign 
engagements, both Newcastle and Gateshead 
proving too much for them; at home, however, 
all went smoothly and prosperously. Tyne- 


mouth, just round the corner, started a new 
club, with a new pond, and a new boathcuse, 
and new boats, and, what is more, beat New- 
castle and Gateshead and Sunderland com- 
bined, the lucky ten being Jrerna—a win to 
be proud of, inasmuch as it was scored in 
a match in which there were no less than 
twenty-eight starters, and took nearly a 
month to get through. This year even better 
things are promised, and all round, even 
from the Lagan and the Humber, we hear of 
great expectations, which we hope will be 
realised. 
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A®’ for people who crawl through hedges 
with their guns at full-cock—they 
ought to be sent out to shoot in parties to- 
yether, for purposes of mutual extermination.” 
‘This, or something very like it, isthe verdict 
which Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey passes upon 
careless shooters; and the same suggestion 
ight hold good in the case of practical jokers. 
We have asylums for lunatics, and homes 
for incurable idiots ; and why should this par- 
ticular form of insanity be left out in the cold? 
Let us consider for one moment what life 
would be like in a ‘“ Home for incurable 
practical jokers.” We can picture them 
yathering round the breakfast table in the 
morning, each one carefully removing his 
neighbour’s chair as he sat down, so that 
they would all come to the ground together, 
with one stupendous bump! Having ad- 
justed that little matter, they would proceed 
to open their eggs, all of which would, of 
course, prove to be empty shells, carefully 
stuck into the egg-cups. ‘he salt-cellars 
would be full of powdered sugar, and the 
game-pie on the sideboard would prove to 
have nothing under the crust. 

The eontents of the post-bag would b2 
found to be a collection of bogus letters and 
dummy parcels; while the morning paper 
would be carefully removed, and a substi- 
tute three weeks old put in its place. 

Every pasaage would have strings stretched 
across it close to the ground, every door would 
have its own booby-trap, every staircase would 
have all the stair-rods carefully removed, and 
every bed would be scientifically apple-pied. 

Each chair would have a neat little dab of 
cobblers’ wax in the middle of the seat; and 
each lamp would be found to contain water, 
which had been adroitly substituted for its 
proper paraffin. 

These would be only a few of the delights 
enjoyed by the inmates of this abode of 
bliss, for nothing has béen said of the adjoin- 
ing shooting gallery, where they would be 
able to have shots at one another with loaded 
pistols, which, for some unknown reason, 
they believed to be unloaded ; nor have we 
mentioned the gymnasium, where one of the 
everyday amusements would be fencing with 
foils from which the buttons had previously 
been broken off. 

Surely if such a place as this conld be 
started, and if all the practical jokers could 
be packed off there at once, without any 
bother, we should almost be able to put into 
the past tense the Mikado’s song: 

“My object all subiime 
T shall achieve in time— 
To make the punishment fit the crime, 
The punishment fit the crime.” 


ON PRACIICAL JCKES. 


By C. E. JoHNsToNgE, B.A. 


And yet it cannot possibly be denied that 
there have been occasions when a practical 
joke has been a genuine stroke of humour, 
and, as such, has caused keen enjoyment 
not only to the perpetrator but also to the 
sufferer. 

There occurs to me, for instance, the case 
of a small boy who had been very much sat 
upon by his elder brother, and by an Oxford 
friend who was staying with him. 

It so happened that all three were sleeping 
in one room—a large sort of dormitory 
commonly known as the barracks—and the 
small boy, having gone to bed early one 
evening, conceived the brilliant, though not 
very original, idea of revenging his wrongs 
by means of a pair of apple-pie beds. The 
scheme was duly carried out, and he crept 
into his bed in the corner, where he kept 
pinching himself diligently, to keep himself 
awake for the final scene. 

In due time the other two made their 
appearance, and it transpired in the course 
of their conversation that, as they were 
both suffering from colds, they had been 
provided with mustard-leaves, which they 
were to apply to their chests. 

“How do the beastly things work?” 
inquired one. 

“Oh, just clap it on, and then jump into 
bed,”’ answered the other. 

But when they came to put this into 
practice, they found that there was some- 
thing seriously wrong with the internal 
economy of the beds, the cause of which 
they did not at first find out, their judgment 
being somewhat disturbed by the smarting 
of the sinapisms. Soon, however, the hearty 
guffaws from the corner betrayed the secret, 
and they were obliged to admit that they 
had been most definitely scored off. 

Another case of distinct poetical justice 
happened in Oxford to a facetious undergra- 
duate, who determined to set a booby-trap for 
one of his friends. He elaborately arranged 
a very large sponge, full of water, on the top 
of his friend’s door, one night soon after hall, 
knowing that the other always came up to 
read at about half-past eight. But, by some 
accident, on this particular evening he had 
arranged to do his reading in another man's 
rooms; and so, when a few hours later the 
joker strolled up to his room to chaff him, the 
sponge descended upon his own head, while 
at that very moment the occupant of the 
rooms arrived upon the scene. just in time to 
witness the booby-trapper's discomfiture. 

I remember an ingenious boy at school who 
made the interesting scientific discovery that, 
by turning on a gas-burner, and then blowing 
violently down it for some time, it was pos- 


sible, at the expense of a good deal of wind, to 
put out all the gas-burners in the immediate 
vicinity. It accordingly cccurred to him 
that it would be a definite stroke of humour 
to climb up to one of the gas-burners outside 
the big school, and to plunge the whole room 
into darkness in the middle of evening pre- 
paration. The scheme acted admirably, and 
great consternation was caused ; but though 
as a stroke of humour it was a distinct suc- 
cess, it at the same time brought about twelve 
strokes of something quite different—strokes 
which were sharp, and nct altogether without 
point ; but they were only humorous in the 
same sense as the Mikado’s “ something 
lingering, with boiling oil in it.” 

So much, then, for the ordinary common 
or garden practical joke of commerce. It is 
yenerally very silly, often fairly harmless, 
and very rarely genuinely amusing. 

But when it comes to what I should be in- 
clined to call the “ wild or mountain variety,”* 
if it were not almost too important a thing to 
talk lightly about, then we see what appalling 
results mere thoughtless folly can, and fre- 
quently does, bring about. People who pull 
away their friends’ chairs as they are sitting 
down, who point fire-arms, whether loaded or 
unloaded, at other people’s heads, who raise 
a cry of “ fire" in public buildings, who dress 
up as ghosts to frighten timid women and 
children, or who perpetrate any of the other 
innumerable follies the disastrous results of 
which we read of every day in the papers, 
ought to be put down and punished with 
almost as much severity as garotters. 

It is an undoubted fact that 


“Evil is wrought through want of thonght ;” 


but it is, perhaps, not too much to expect 
that in these days, when people read and 
think more than ever before, all such mere 
wanton and unnecessary evil may he put an 
end to. 

Perhaps you do not believe that so much 
harm is done by practical jokes ? 

Well, only as long ago as yesterday I meta 
man, under twenty, whose career has been 
utterly ruined because a facetious friend of 
his, about six months ago, offered him what 
he believed to be acigar, but which was really 
a dummy, loaded with some sort of explosive. 
The “amusing result” of this “funny 
man’s” “ little joke ” is that the poor fellow, 
who was a watch-maker, has completely lost 
the sight of both eyes, and up to the present 
time has been unable to tind any employment 
for which he is fitted. Therefore my ad- 
vice to the would-be practical joker is 
“Don't.” 
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OUR FRIZE COMPETITICNS. 


(SrxTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Se pages 62 and 127 of present volume.} 


I. Design and Construction. 


I this competition we offered Prizes of the 

value of Two Guineas for the best model 
of a Rabbit Hutch suitable for a pair of 
bunnies. Scale and material were left 
optional. Competitors were to be judged in 
two classes, the Junior division taking all 
ages up to 16, and the Senior from 16 to 24. 


Our Award is as follows : 
Iuion Division (ages up to 16). 


First Prite—Half-a-Guinea. 


E. B. Truscott (age 14 years), Bedford House, 24 Bed- 
ford Street, Plymouth. 


[This is a most ingenious model as regards 
design, but the workmanship and finish are 
not of the highest order. This competitor 
has apparently profited by the hints given 
from time to time in our columns by Dr. 
Stables and other experts. The hutch is 
elevated from the ground on substantial legs ; 
th is a covered run between the two 
divisions; ventilation and drainage, with 
facilities for cleaning, have been carefully 
attended to throughout; while efficient 
draught protectors have also been provided.} 


Prizes--78. 6d. each. 
Wiutam Coox (aged 15 years), New Cut, Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 


[The prize here is won mainly for careful 
workmanship, the design being not equal to 
the construction.] 


James Kipy (aged 14 years), Millend, near Coleford, 
Glos, 


(Design and execution very fair.) 


L&ONARD STANFORD MERRIFIELD (aged 13), Wych 
Rissington, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


[Design and execution very fair.] 
Prize--bs, 


B._R, Fouey (aged 13), 1578 Church Road, 
W. Brighton. pee a 


[Design and execution fair.] 
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CERTUICATES OF MERIT. 
CHARLES ARNOLD, 22 Eglinton Road, Plumstead, 8.8: 
Harry Brows, 55 Murray Street, New North Road, s. 


Macnice B, Wricut, 69 Springfield Road, Cotham, 
Bristol. 


LESLIE SUTTOX, 60 Westgate, Grantham, Lincoln, 


Sexton Division (ages 16 fo 24). 
Prizes—HaY-a-Guinen each. 
Ae TatT (aged 21), 12 Curror Street, Selkirk, 


W. C. Epnoy (aged 21), Beaminster R.S.0., Dorset. 


Wa. Harper (aged 20), 46 Tower Street, Portobello, 
Edinburgh. 


{In the above instances the prize is given 
mainly for excellence in construction.] 
Prizes—1s, 6d, each. 


Wa. Crawronp (aged 19), Playhill, Cafrnecastle, 
Larne, Belfast. 


WILLIAM SWANS (aged 20), 5 Derby Street, Stockport. 


Frep. T. Busu (aged 17), Post Office, Warmley Tower, 
near Bristol, 


[In these cases the design rather than the 
workmanship gained the marks.] 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
Robert J. Hucurs, 40 High Street, Halstead, Essex. 
Moxtagur F. MILs, 44 Paria Street, Exeter. 
A. J. Kur, 63 Herbert Road, Plumstead. 


F. W. C. Moore Park, 5 Aytown Roa‘l, Po!lokshields, 
W. Glasgow. 


*,* It will be seen at a glance that the 
Two Guineas offered by us in this competi- 
tion have been very largely augmented, in 
recognition of the creditable standard reached 
by those taking part. Here are a few brief 
typical extracts from accompanying letters. 
W. Crawford writes; “ This hutch is suitable 
for either two or more rabbits, as you will see 
by the construction of the inside. There is 
a hanging door between the two outer doors, 
and by opening this the rabbits can have the 
yun of the whole house, or after the young 
are weaned they can be separated from the 
old ones. The netting at the end of each 
yard opens to allow for cleaning out. By 
means of the central door the rabbits can be 
kept to one side for this purpose. The little 
boxes which serve as beds have partitions 
between, and should have lids to open so that 
you could see inside. There is a spouting 
at each side of the roof tocarry off the water 
and keep the house dry.” M. F. Mills thus 
describes his work : ‘ Model of Rabbit Hutch 
with movable partition and loose bottom 
gratings. The floor slopes backwards for 
drainage and is provided with a gutter and 
outlets.” A. J. Kemp writes: ‘The back 
tray of model slides out at right side; and 
the perforated floor can be removed for 
cleaning purposes. The front tray is removed 
by raising lid and front partition slightly 
(floor of front tray removed as back}. The 
dividing partitions need only be inserted 
during breeding time, when it is necessary to 
separate the rabbits. The rabbits can be shut 
in. front or back, for cleaning hutch, by 
dropping doors in partition—which divides 
run from bedroom.” Only in two cases were 
models on the old discredited plan of tier 
above tier submitted, which proves that the 
instructions given in our columns have not 
been thrown away. One writer states: “I 
myself built, to scale of the model, a similar 
rabbit hutch in our own garden, and in this 
I for many years reared brood after brood 
of fine healthy rabbits. The loft does very 
well for storing fodder or the cleaning imple- 
ments, ete., or, in a pinch, for housing guinea- 
pigs, a buck rabbit, etc.” We very heartily 
congratulate our readers on their intelligent 
care for their bunnies. 
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BAYARD AND BOURBON. 
Battle of Biagrassa, A.D. 1524. 
GULL gently borne by warrior hands from out the 
clashing fray, 
Beneath the shadow of an elm the dying hero lay. 
He saw the mingled tide of war roll down the river’s 
banks 
Where Bourbon's vengeful troopers swept in thunder 
through his ranks; 
He eaw his breaking squadrons fall, hard pressed by 
horee and lance. 
God save,” he moaned, “my comrade band—God aid 
the arms of France.” 


Then down o steel-clad rider came, a knight of high 
degree, 

Who sheathed his sword, his visor raised, 
paused beneath the tree : 

“It grieves me eorely, noble chief, to mark thy 
luckless plight, 

I would that God had spared thy arm for mauy 
another fight ; : 

My victory clouds the fame of France—He grants 
the vengeance dear— 

Fast files the Tyrant’s battleflag before the Bourbon 
spear; 

Yet, though from France to kinder 
wrong for justice calls, 

Both friend and foe must mourn alike when gallant 
Bayard fala.” 


Then on his feeble elbow raised forth spoke that 
fearless chief : 

“Tis mine to show compassion, Prince, and thine 
the greater grief ; 

Against thy home and mother land, against thy 
liege and king, 

What honour to thy c'ouded name shall battle-glory 
bring? 

A battle gained—a ‘scutcheon stained—well sounds 
that tale abroad, 

For Knighthood stands to Duty, leaving Vengeance 
unto God ; 

By Duty done my fight is won—Deaths fear my 
soul defies— . 

‘Tis not for thee, rebellious Prince, to die as Bayard 
dies.” 


Thus speaking, to the shaded earth he rank with 
failing breath, . 

‘And on his features, worn with war, dark fell the 
lines of Death. : 

Then, sorrowing, haught; Bourbon bowed his tall and 
gloomy crest, 

‘And bade the horsemen of his band give Bayard 
knightly rest. 

Beside him on his battle-bier they laid his sword 
and lance, 

And folded on his armoured breast the oriflamme of 
France; 

The trumpet peal, the cluch of steel, rarz forth his 
funeral knell. 

“He nobly died, 
lived so well 1” 


Flew Bourbon's ducal banner yet where many a 
fight was won, 

Ere with the Roman rampart scaled his clouded 
course was done: 

But ever, in the rush of arms, where hostile legions 
reeled, 

When leading forth his iron lines he swept the 
curging field, 

He prayed that God most mercifal might spare a 
warrior's pride, 

And grant the Bourbon chief at last to die as 
Bayard died. 


There lies a shame on Bourbos's name which time 
has failed vo clear, 

While yet the mighty heart of France holds 
Bayard’s memory dear ; 

For Chivalry and High degree but marked the name 
of Knight ; 

‘Twas service done and honour won that kept his 
‘scutcheon bright. 

Tride scorns to tied the lowly path the King of 
Heroes trod, 

‘And yainly for the haughty Leart ring Bayard’s 
words abroad : 

“'T-ue Knighthood stands to Duty, leaving Vengeance 
uuto God.” 


and 


Heaven my 


a warrior cried, “who always 
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FLyrya Picross (A. B. R.).—Expect a paper soon 
which will tell you all you want to know and more, 
By the way, it may interest our realera to know that 
in Germany hawks are now being trained to catch 
the fying pigeons sent up from the enemy's camp, 
anv bring them in, despatches and all. What next ? 
We had horses, dogs, and pigeons on the warpath 

+ before, and now we shall have hawks. 


DUMR-BELLS AND A JAY (Old Jay).—1. The jay ought 
to be free to run about and eat what it likes. It is 
kind. 2. See our 


cruel to cage him. Scraps of any 
“Indoor " and “ Outdoor Games.” 


ILt. (Neifor and several others).— Cases seem too com- 
plicated for self-treatment. Better see your own 
doctor. 

Rixeworw (J. Z.).—It is often very inve 
needs the application of u strong acid. 
cure yourself. 


Rat (Miss R. 
gether. Yes. 


SEVENTERS MILES A Dav (Reaier).—Nothing much in 
that for a lad of your age and inches. The Scottish 
nof Wales tramp from thirty to forty mil 
carrying a burden that few save an athlete 
could lift. 


StiTeH IN SIDE (Would-be Athlete). —1. Yes, but there 
stitches are very dangerous at times. The truth is 
you joined your barrier club as a fool would, withcut 
taking preiiminary training. 2. If the stitch does 
not go away very soon, sce a doctor. Meanwhile 
rest. 


Hen B&TE Norr (“ Princess Christian “).—Well, we are 
glad you have 80 high an opinion of our paper. You 
are not stout, perhaps, but you have the slight incli- 
nation to embonpoint. You are to avoid flour food 
of all kinds except a morsel of toust, also potatoes 
and sugar, and take constant open-air exercise ant 
the cold tub in the morning. Do this for two months 
and write us again. 


Cukar AND Goop Livine (Horace).—In a word, use 
oatmeal porridge, peas meal porridge, and the 
cereals generally. They are very nutritious. It is 
the meat, meat, meat that ishmen gorge on, 
that rans away with the money and does little good, 

Vegetarianism should be studied. Milk is imvalu- 
able. 


Coup BATH (Three Years’ Subseriber).— Just go on 
with the sponge-bath. You can try the shower in 
spring. Messrs, Allen & Son, 2 Marylebone Lane, 
Oxford Street, London, are the men to get a cheap, 
handy bath of any kind from. 


Cat Tut, (Loaded Mind).—Feed well, give lots of cream 
and fish, and bits of raw meat. Perbaps he las 
worms. "Write to Spratt’s Patent. 


ASTHMA (Chest).—Co 


Car wit Spots ox SKIN (A. P. D. R.).—Lotion of 
California borax. 


Rats (Norman Family).—A!l right. Keep warm and 
don't give meat or fat. A bit of apple now and 
then. 


Swruvtxa QL C. C.).—Don't know of any except 
keeping the mouth shut and avoiding heavy 
suppers. 

HEART WEAK (Nero).—Of course the bad habits would 
greatly weaken the heart. We have no chance of 
examining you. so you must consult your own 
doctor, and be as frank with him as you've been 
woh us, 


ate and 
You can't 


1. No, keep father and mother to- 


ta doctor, 


Boy's 


On. ENGINE (W.S.).--You would find no diffientty that 
could not be overcome by a little care and thought, 
and you will be baving full particulars soon in our 
Pages, ay an article on muking a small power gas 
engine is in course of preparation, This may possibly 
be followed by a paper on the oil engine. The relative 
cost would be in favour of these as against water 
power, und far more satisfactory unless you get your 
water free, 


Puotoararn (E. H. Seakins).—Here are two formule 
for combined toning and fixing baths: 


No. 1. Hyposnlphite of soda. 4 ounces 
Ammonium sulphocyanide . 1 ounce 
Stock gold solution : * 
Water up to + « ounces 

No. 2, Hyposulphite of soda) ) 4 ounces 
Sodium nectate + Lounce 
Ammonium sulphocyantile » a a 
Steck gold solution. . 
Water up to "au gin 3 


The stock gold solution is| mare by olving 15 
grains of chloride of gold in 2 ounces 60 minims of 
water, ie, 1 part in 60. Your print is not such a bad 
colour ws all that; alittle more chloride of gold in 
the bath would probably have toned it correctly. 


Eurctnic BELLS (W. G, L.).—We are quite at a loss 
what to suggest as to the removal of the base of an 
electric bell which, after the removal of the screws, 
still continues to alhere to the doorpost on which it 
was fixed. We should first ascertain whether auy 
wires are connected with it from behind, through the 
post. Failing to discover any, we should apply a 
hammer to the base. If this does not remove it, we 
should insert the sharp end of a sere sariver or chisel 
under one end of the base, and apply the hammer to 
the other end of the chisel. If you have tried these 
means and the bell—like a certain raven renowned in 
poetry, “ still is sitting : still is sitting “ just ontside 

our chamber door—we think it must be supported 
yy stipernatural agency, and must decline the re- 
sponsibility of further advice ! 


CAMERA (G. Reeves).—So far as we know, the camern 

you mention is the best of the cheap hani cameras. 

‘on hail better send for some specimens of its work 
from the makers, 


Evectniciry (B. J. Shilleto).—The Gassner batter; 
gives about 1-47 volt percell, Its internal rysistar 
is ‘Auhm, It would not be in the least worth while 
to use it as a wet battery, as the Leclanché would 
be a better one to use if such a battery is required. 


E, L.—1. It is all a question of space. 2. It must have 
been a bal lamp. Most, if not all, the very cheap 
ones are bad : there may be a few here and there that 
work, but not usually, we fancy, You had better get 
a gool lamp from a good maker, especially as you live 
so near London. It will cost you about 2s, 6d., but 


it will probably work well. Tell the maker yon want 
one of low voltage for battery work. You can get one 
of Messra, Price & Co,, 26 Lidgate Hill. nc. : or The 


Scientific Alliance, 7 & 8 Dyer's Buildings, Hol- 
born, Ec, 

MonTHLY READKR, —It is much ensier to rise from the 
ranks now than it used to be. Instances occur every 
month, but the proportion of officers thus risen is 


Hesry. -The Army Service Corps draws its officers 
from the combatant ranks of the army. A cadet 
cannot at present go direct to it from Sandhurst : he 
must first join a regiment and serve with it for at 
least a year, See Capt. Younghusband's 
Conimission,” pubiished by John Murray 
seller will get it for you. 


Own Paper. 


itis business. However. uo matter, we will auswer 
some of your questions. The chief’ sizes of printin 
papers are : Double Super Royal, 274 by 41 in. ; Doubic 
y 10; Double Demy, 224 by 35; Donbi 
; Donble Crown, 20 by 3 
314: Double Fuolscap, 1 
: 25; Imperial, 22 by 30 
Super Royal, 203 by 274; Royal, 20 by 25; Medium: 
18} by 23}: Demy, 174 by 28. The French size~ 
: Grand Stonde:: 35° ‘4 by i 


y 33 
mall Post, 194 b 
Double Pott, 154 


236 by 315 (this size is 
Jesus, 22-4 by Jesus Musique, 22 b: 


y ig 
Cloche Normande, 138 by 20° 
22: Een, 157 by 20-4; Couronne, 
Pot, 12-2 by 165 ; Poulet, 86 by 11. 


Tallicee, 13 by 17° 
Coquille, 1777 _by 
142 by 18 


Exe ALiner.—Pathans come from Peshawur ; Punj 
Mahometans come from Rawal Pindi; Sikhs come 
from Amritsar: Dogras from Sialkot; Jats and 
Hindustani Mahometans come from Delhi; Hindus 
come from Lakhuao ; and Gurkhas from Gorakhpur : 
that is to say, these are the main recruiting stations 
for them. 


GRATEFUE.—Get our “Indoor Games.” 
likely to take up the subject again. 


A. Brasco and G, Corgaxp.—What is a Flying 
Dutchman? How is it sailed on a highway? It 
probably has some other name. 


PORTRMOUTHIAN.—You become an F.R.G.8. by being 
proposed hy a fellow from personal knowledge. It is 
hot a degree, and is of no value as a qualification, 
except to those who know nothing about the matter. 


Exquinen.—“ Jack and John” has not been publishei 
in book form. It can only be had as it appeared as a 
serial in our first volume. 


“B.0.P." REaDeR.—We do not undertake binding, but 


we supply cases for bookbinders to use,as Fou will see 


in the last weekly number for September in every 
volume. 


We are not 


INTEREXTED,—Detectives are ordinary policemen as- 
signed to special duties. You cannot join the police 
axa detective. Apply to the Commissioner of Police, 
New Scotland Yard, s.w. 


Fineyz&.—l. There fs no doubt that your memory can 
be improved by following a system. Why not write 
to Professor Charles? 2. There is no cure nuless you 
are content to wear larger boots, 3. No. 


:CTRICAL.—Get a copy of the “ English Mechanic.” 
and look at the advertisements. 


J. A. W., and W. H. Coxnay.—There is a guide 
‘0 the Civil Service published by Stanford of Cock- 
spur Street, which gives the information required at 
much greater length than we have space for here. 


F, W. Sairn,—Get parts 5 and 6 of ‘ Outdoor Games,” 
and Dickens's “ Dictionary of the Thames.” 


Tue HypropHacon.—You will find ail about Indian 
clubs in the first part of “ Indoor Games.” 


E. V. DunBar.—Write to the Secretary, Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club, Fleet Street, £.c. 


NFIS0N.—The flags given in our plate were correc’. 
They were taken from the signal book used in the 
battle, a copy of which is in the library at the 
Admiralty, They have frequently been given inco:- 


rectly, and it was on that accoupt that we gare the 
carr et version. 


No. 793.—Vol. XVI. 


“"Twas a bit of luck.” 


SATURDAY, MAROH 24, 1894 


Price Ono Penny. 
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SAINTONY CROSS. 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


By Rey. A. N. Manan, ana, F.G.3., 


Author of “The Silver Whistle,” “Uncle Towser,” “ Highfield 


CHAPTER IV.—IT WAS THE SCHOONER “ HESPERUS,” 


MWwo days after that scuffle at the Blue Anchor, Reginald 
Ayrton was taking it easy in the garden of Mount 
Pleasant. No one surely could help pausing a moment 
on his way up or down the hill to look over the low 
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wall and take a peep at that garden. For 
the hill was so steep that going either 
up or down made one warm; and that 
garden presented such a picture of cool 
refreshment, that a moment's pause before 
it was a real benefit to the traveller. 

The house was of unpretentious archi- 
tecture, square and commodious, of grey 
stone and slate-roofed, with French win- 
dows. in the lower rooms opening to the 
ground. A short gravel drive made o 
single curve up to the oval space in front 
of the porch. It would require careful 
driving to steer a carriage in and out with- 
out scarring the turf. And it would be a 
crime to spoil the edge of that velvet 
sward—so perfectly mown, so intensely 
green and free from weeds. How splendidly 
bright looked the scarlet geraniums against 
“‘t! How fragrant was the heliotrope in 
t1e beds bordering the lawn ! 

It was a garden which needed no effort 
to comprehend its attractions. You took 
it .n at a glance, except that part of it de- 
voted to the kith and kin of cabbages and 
green peas which lay behind the house 
out of sight. You could not step out a 
hundred paces in any direction from the 
house to the boundaries of the demesne. 
There was the gravel, the brilliant flower- 
beds, and the lawn of finest turf; and 
then the low wall on the roadside, and a 
light iron fence curving round to complete 
the enclosure. There were six sycamore 
trees at the farther end of the lawn, which 
lent the peculiar sense of refreshing cool- 
ness. Their shade on the turf was so 
luxuriously generous, and the deep blue 
sky backing their crisp masses of foliage 
peeped so invitingly through the leaty 
spaces, and the view between their stems 
was so charmingly attractive. 

You looked down over steeply sloping 
fields to a swampy rush-grown waste, 
where herons waded and water-fow] lurked. 
Then came a short rough beach scattered 
with boulders and smaller rubble, where 
the smell of sea-weed was strong; and 
then the creamy steel-blue waters thet 
wove their network of sky-tints over the 
heaving blue—a network that ever 
played in twinkling tangles, splashed with 
foam flecks or marbled with broken waves 
—melodious with the musical voice of the 
summer sea. 

To the right Jay the haven, with the 
long village straggling on its farther side 
—the haven gradually narrowing up to a 
river which came“ from haunt of coot and 
hern " far up among the windy moors. 

The view was backed by the bold hill 
on which stood the coastguard station. 

Under the sycamores, on that August 
afternoon, Reginald Ayrton was taking it 
very easy. Stretched at full length upon 
the turf, his chin resting on his hand, he 
occasionally tapped the grass with 
alternate foot, pretending morc or less to 
be engrossed with a book. Or else he 
would vary his attitude, rolling on his 
back, with hands clasped behind his head, 
to gaze into the leafy regions above; 
tlicking the flies at times with his hand- 
kerchief, trying many devices to find the 
most comfortable position. 

Suddenly he jumped up with a cry of 
pleased surprise. There was a schooner 
making for the haven. The foam curled 
beneath her bows as she leant over to tho 
wind; the graceful curves of her sails 

ne veHected on the water. 
'., father!’ he eried, “ the schooner 
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is coming! Do let us go down and have 
a look at her!" 

A cloud of blue smoke issuing from 
one of the open windows preluded the 
appearance of Reggie's father. He stood 
for a moment vignetted in the window, 
and then he came out upon the lawn—ao 
genuine specimen of a naval officer— 
strongly built, sun-tanned, rather bald, 
Kindly-gleaming eyes, dark whiskers, 
moustache, and beard trimmed short. 

Captain Ayrton stood watching the 
craft for a few moments. Then, while 
puffing wreaths of smoke from his cigar, 
and glancing at paragraphs in the 
newspaper he had been reading, he said: 

“All right, Reggie boy; that's the 
Hesperus. Let us go down and have a 
look at her.” 

They presently passed out of the 
garden-gate and down the hill. 

“Tt was the schooner Hesperus "— 
named no doubt after her namesake in 
the ballad--which was now paying one 
of her periodic visits to the village by the 
sea. Westercombe depended in great 
measure upon these visits. The public- 
houses, shops, coal-wharf—nay, the 
houses of the few gentlefolk, contributed 
their share of custom to this trading 
coaster. She brought them goods more 
plentifully, cheaply, and expeditiously than 
the less well-appointed overland con- 
vevances. 

The scene on the quay was always one 
of simple excitement and good-humoured 
bustle on such occasions. Then, women 
and children helped to unlade the craft 
or watch the operations. There was noiso 
and life in pleasing contrast to the usual 
dreamy quict of the place. The creaking 
whecl and pulley made pleasant music 
while winding up the bales of goods from 
the hold. The voices of sailors lent 
bass accompaniment ; the seagulls, wheel- 
ing round with chatter and laugh, never 
let a scrap of eatable flotsain escape their 
keen eyes—there was a scurry among 
them to pounce, with a flapping of broad 
wings and a flash of sparkling brine. 
Every note in the *‘ concordant discord’ 
helped to quicken the pulse of life, which 
at other times beat but lazily on hot 
summer afternoons by the water-side. 

Tho captain and his boy now mingled 
with the busy scene. Reggie was delighted. 
Some of the native fishermen were rolling 
barrels across the narrow wharf, or 
shouldering boxes, or trundling crates on 
trneks. Others of the high-booted, blue- 
guernsey-elad folk stood with hands in 
pockets criticising their more active 
brethren. Middle-aged women in neat 
comfortable dress, with pleasant faces and 
robust figures, held babies, or stood with 
arms a-kimbo, laughing and chaffing; 
while youngsters of either sex, eayer to 
see all there was to be seen, got in the 
way, and were scolded out of it. 

Many o word of greeting welcomed 
Captain Ayrton, and when one of the 
sailors asked Reggie to lend a hand, he 
was soon in the thick of the excitement. 
The captain had a cheerful word for 
everyone; he noticed the children and 
pleased the mothers. For is it not truly 
said—“ he that takes a child by the hand, 
takes the mother by the heart ?” 

«Ah, Mrs. Sharrock,” said the captain, 
“glad to see you looking so well. I 
wanted to have a word with Andrew.” 

“He's just gone aboard the schooner, 


sir. They've got someting for him, I 
fancy, that he’s had his mind on ever 
since the last visit. He'd like to see you, 
I daresay, if you’d please to come in by- 
and-by.” 

“Allright. Ah—here’s Andrew.” 

The fisherman in question was seen 
crossing the gangway from the schooner 
to the quay. He has already been intro- 
duced to the reader, but a further notice 
of him will not be amiss. Andrew 
Sharrock was a strong square-built man 
about five feet ten in height. His face 
was bronzed with the fire of health, good- 
nature, and honesty; while his deep 
broad chest threw out his blue guernsey 
like a pillow. His hair was brown, his 
nose slightly turned upwards, his face 
clean-shaven showed a firm mouth and 
chin. “His eye still tingled with the 
salt salt wind, and the tumble and the 
tossing of the sea.” 

This stalwart son of Neptune now came 
up, and, after saluting Captain Ayrton, 
said to his wife : 

“It's all right, Nancy: I’ve got the 
package, and I'm a bit anxious to know 
what they say about ’em.”* 

“So am I, Andrew,’ said his wife; 
“but here’s Captain Ayrton wants to 
have a word with you.” 

“ Ay, ay: they’ve about got the cargo 
ashore now, 50 if the captain's agreeable 
we'll move on to the cottage. I be im- 
patient-like to see what's in this bit of a 
parcel, and it won't do to open it in public.” 

Sharrock’s cottage was the last of the 
long irregular line of buildings which 
bordered the haven; and as they pro- 
ceeded Captain Ayrton said, “I heard 
about that row at the Blue Anchor the 
other night. It’s disgraceful that such 
things should happen. If you had not 
interfered there would have been a mur- 
der donc.” 

Sharrock nodded without answering. 

“We must do something to stop all 
that,’ continued the captain. “I shal) 
tell the constable to take out a summons 
against the landlord, and you will be 
wanted to give evidence.” 

Sharrock did not at all like that notion. 
He had a dread of magistrates and all 
things connected with law-courts. He 
had an idea that there was only a step 
between them and gaol for all parties 
concerned in a trial. His wife shared the 
same opinion, adding that Purvis was 
a dangerous man to have as an enemy. 
The captain tried to reassure them, but 
without much success. They agreed that 
it would be a good thing for Westercombe 
if the Blue Anchor were a more respect- 
able place, but they were very unwilling 
to be mixed up with any attempt to 
reform the landlord or punish him for 
his iniquities. 

When they reached the cottage, 
Sharrock changed the unpleasant sub- 
ject for one more agreeable to his taste. 
Having asked the captain to take a seat, 
he proceeded to undo the parcel he had 
received from the schooner. Very care- 
fully he broke the seals and unfolded the 
paper. Then he opened the sinall box it 
contained, and took out a letter, which he 
slowly read. 

“You'll excuse me, cap’n.... Ah! 
»...hm.... Well—that's good!” 

“ Good news, eli, Andrew ? ”* 

“ Look here, cap’n—I'll just explain a 
bit. But first let me show ’em to you.” 


Andrew went toa seaman's chest which 
stood against the wall opposite the door. 
This he opened, and after searching in 
its depths he pulled out a box, which he 
also opened and placed on the table. 

“ See them stones, cap’n ?” 

Captain Ayrton bent over the table to 
examine the contents of the box. It held 
a number of heavy-looking transparent 
stones, water-worn on the surface like 
ground glass, irregular in shape and size, 
the largest about an inch in diameter. 
He took up some of them and held them 
to the light, remarking upon their trans- 
parency and delicate tints of faint prim- 
rose, straw, and amber. 

“They are not glass, Andrew—nor vet 
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“Don’t you know what they are, 
cap'n? I've just heard in this letter. 
They're topazes—that's what they are. I 
sent a couple of ’em to a man as I know 
in Bristol, in the jewellery business—the 
schooner took ’em in the last trip—and 
I’ve got ‘em back to-day, and the chap 
says— 

“«Tho stones are topazes, and might be 
valuable when cut, though we cannot say 
how they would turn out. But if you wish 
to part with them, we make you an offer 
to take them big and small at twenty 
shillings apiece, and risk the chance of 
wnaking a profit off some of them.’ 

“That's what he says. There’s sixty- 
three of them stones in that box—that’s 


quartz. Too heavy for either. How did  sixty-three sovereigns—a tidy good 
you come by them?” . sum!’ 
(To be continued.) 
Se 
CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 
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“No doubt of it,” said Captain Ayrton. 
“How did you get hold of them, 
Andrew ?”” 

“ Picked 'em up in Ceylon, in '45. We 
had a month on shore while the old 
Cormorant was in port for repairs after 
being knocked about in e@ hurricane. I 
found two or three one day, and took a 
fancy to look for ’em, never thinking they 
was worth anything; but somehow their 
clearness and heftiness pleased my fancy. 
They felt wholesome in one’s pockets. I 
chucked 'em into that box as fast as I got 
‘em, and there they’ve been ever since, 
till I turned ’em out last spring. "Twasa 
bit of luck from first to last!” 

They talked the matter over till there 
was nothing more to say, and then Captain 
Ayrton walked home. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe d2 Gortz," “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


np I who wanted “incident,” who 
feared the weariness of a mono- 
tonous voyage of six thonsand kilométres, 
in the course of which I should not meet 
with an impression or emotion worth 
clothing in type ! 

I have made another muddle of it, I 

* admit !--My lord Faruskiar, of whom I 
had made a hero—by telegraph—for the 
readers of the “ Twentieth Century’! 

We are, as I have said, two hundred 
yards from the valley of the Tjen, so deep 
and wide as to require a viaduct from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
feet long. The floor of the valley is 
scattered over with rocks, and a hundred 
feet down. If the train had been hurled 
to the bottom of that chasm, not one of 
us would have escaped alive. This 
memorable catastrophe—most interesting 
from a reporter’s point of view—would 
have claimed a hundred victims. But, 
thanks to the coolness, energy, and devo- 
tion of the young Koumanian, we have 
escaped this terrible disaster. 

All? No! Kinko has paid with his 
life for the safety of his fellow-passengers. 

Amid the confusion my first care was 
to visit the luggage-van, which had 
remained uninjured. Evidently if Kinko 
had survived the explosion he would have 
got back into his box, and waited till T put 
myself in communication with him. 

Alas! the coffer is empty—empty as 
that of a company which has suspended 
payment. Kinko has been the victim of 
his sacrifice. 

And so there has been a hero among 
our travelling companions; and he was 
not this Faruskiar, this bandit hidden 
beneath the skin of a manager, whose 
name I have so stupidly published over 
the four corners of the globe! It was 
this Roumanian, this humble, this little, 
this poor fellow, whose sweetheart will 
wait for him in vain, and whom she will 
never again see! Well, I will do him 
justice! I will tell what he has done. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


As to his secret, I shall be sorry if I keep 
it. If he defrauded the Grand Trans- 
asiatic, it is thanks to that fact that a 
whole train has been saved. We were 
lost; we should have perished in the most 
horrible of deaths if Kinko had not been 
there ! 

I went back on to the line, my heart 
heavy, my eyes full of tears. 

Assuredly Faruskiar’s scheme—-in the 
execution of which he had destroyed his 
rival, Ki-Tsang—had been cleverly con- 
trived in utilising this branch line leading 
to the unfinished viaduct. Nothing was 
easier than to switch off the train if an 
accomplice was at the points. And as 
soon a3 the signal was given that we 
were on the branch, all he had to do was 
to gain the foot-plate, kill the driver and 
stoker, slow the train, and get off, leaving 
the steam on full to work up to full 
speed. 

And now there could be no doubt that 
the scoundrels, worthy of the most refined 
tortures that Chinese practice could 
devise, were hastening down into the 
Tjon valley. There, amid the wreck of 
the train, they expected to find the fif- 
teen millions of gold and precious stones ; 
and this treasure they could carry off 
without fear of surprise when the night 
enabled them to consummate this fearful 
crime. 

Well! They have been robbed, these 
robbers, and I hope that they will pay for 
their crime with their lives, at the least. 
I alone know what has passed ; but I will 
tell the story, for poor Kinko is no 
more. 

Yes! My mind is made up. I will 
speak as soon as I have seen Zinca Klork. 
The poor girl must be told with considera- 
tion. The death of her betrothed must 
not come upon her like a thunderclap. 
Yes! To-morrow, as soon as we are at 
Pekin. 

After all, if I do not say anything about 
Kinko, I may at least denounce Faruskiar 


and Ghangir and the four Mongols. I 
can say that I saw them go through the 
van, that I followed them, that I found 
they were talking on the gangway, that I 
heard the screams of the driver and 
stoker as they were strangled on the foot- 
plate, and that I then returned to the: 
cars shouting “ Back! back!” or what- 
ever it was. 

Besides, as will be seen immediately, 
there was somebody else whose just sus- 
picions had been changed into certainty, 
who only awaited his opportunity to 
denounce Faruskiar. 

We are now standing at the head of 
the train, Major Noltitz, the German 
baron, Caterna, Ephrinell, Pan-Chao, Popof 
—about twenty travellers in all. The 
Chinese guard, faithful to their trust, are 
still near the treasure, which not one of 
them has abandoned. The rear guard 
has brought along the tail lamps, and by 
their powerful light we can see in what o 
state the engine is. 

If the train, which was then running 
at enormous velocity, had not stopped 
suddenly—and thus brought about its 
destruction—it was because the boiler had 
exploded at the top and on the side. The 
wheels: being undamaged, the engine had 
run far enongh to come gradually to a 
standstill of itself, and thus the passengers 
hal been saved a violent shock. 

Of the boiler and its accessories only a 
few shapeless fragments remained. The 
funnel had gone, the dome, the steam- 
chest; there was nothing but torn plates, 
broken, twisted tubes, split evlinders, and 
loose connecting-rods— gaping wounds in 
the corpse of steel. 

And not only had the engine been 
destroyed, but the tender had been 
rendered uscless: its tank had been 
cracked, and its load of coals scattered 
over the linc. The lnggage-van, curions 
to relate, had miraculously escaped with- 
out injury. 

And, looking at the terrible effects of 
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the explosion, I could see that the 
Roumanian had had no chance of escape, 
and had probably been blown to frag- 
ments. 

Going a hundred yards down the line. I 
could find no trace of him, which was not 
to be wondered at. 

At first we looked on at the disaster 
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“The night was very dark,” said 
Ephrinell, “and the driver could not see 
the points.” 

“That is the only explanation possible,” 
said Popof, ‘for he would have tried to 
stop the train; and, on the contrary, we 
were travelling at tremendous speed.” 

“But,” said Pan-Chao, “ how does it 


“And with what object ?”” asked Popof. 

“The object of stealing the Imperial 
treasure,” said Ephrinell. “Do you 
forget that those millions would be a 
temptation to scoundrels? Was it not for 
the purpose of robbing the train that we 
were attacked between Tchertchen and 
Tcharkalyk ?” 


in silence; but eventually conversation 
began. 

“It is only too evident.” said one of the 
passengers, “that our driver and stoker 
have perished in the explosion.” 

“Poor fellows!” said Popof. “But I 
wonder how the train could have got 
on the Nanking branch without being 
noticed ?” 


“* We are out of the train.” 


happen the Nanking branch was open 
when the Tjon viaduct is not finished ? 
Had the switch been interfered with?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Popof, “ and prob- 
ably out of carelessness.” 

“No, said Ephrinell deliberately. 
“There has been a crime—a crime 
intended to bring about the destruction of 
the train and passengers ""—— 


attempt, you think that other bandits" 


part in the discussion. 


rupted Popof, and, in a voice heard by all. 
he asked: Z 


The American could not have been 


nearer the truth. 


“And so," said Popof, “ after Ki-Tsang’s 


Up to now Major Noltitz had taken no 
Now he inter- 


“Where is Faruskiar ? ” 


They all looked about and tried to dis- 
cover what had become of the manager of 
the Transasiatic. 

“And where is his friend Ghangir? ” 
asked the major. 

There was no reply. 

“ And where are the four Mongols who 
were in the rear van?” asked Major 
Noltitz. 

And none of them presented them- 
selves. 

_ They called my lord Faruskiar a second 
time. 

Faruskiar made no response. 

Popof entered the car where this per- 
sonage was generally to be found. 

It was empty. 

Empty? No. Sir Francis Trevellyan 
was calmly seated in his place, utterly 
indifferent to all that happened. Was it 
any business of his? Notatall. Washe 
not entitled to consider that the Russo- 
Chinese railways were the very apex of 
absurdity and disorder? A switch 
opened, nobody knew bywhom! A train 
on the wrong line! Could anything be 
more ridiculous than this Russian mis- 
management ? 

“Well then,” said Major Noltitz, “the 
rascal who sent us on to the Nanking 
line, who would have hurled us into the 
Tjon valley, to walk off with the Imperial 
treasure, is Faruskiar.” 

“ Faruskiar!” the passengers exclaimed. 
And most of them refused to believe it. 

“What!” said Popof. “The manager 
of the company who so courageously drove 
off the bandits and killed their chief 
Ki-Tsang with his own hand ?” 

Then I entered on the scene. 

“The major is not mistaken. It was 
Faruskiar who laid this fine trap for us.” 

And, amid the general stupefaction, I 
told them what I knew, and what good 
fortune had enabled me to ascertain. I 
told them how I had overheard the plan 
of Faruskiar and his Mongols, when it 
was too late to stop it; but I was silent 
regarding the intervention of Kinko. The 
moment had not come, and I would do 
him justice in due time. 

To my words there succeeded a chorus 
of menaces. 

What! This Seigneur Faruskiar, this 
superb Mongol, this functionary we had 
seen at work! No! It was impossible. 

But they had to give in to the evidence, 
I had seen; I had heard; I aftirmed 
that Faruskiar was the author of this 
catastrophe in which all our train might 
have perished—was the most consummate 
bandit who had ever disgraced Central 
Asia! 

“You see, Monsieur Bombarnac,” said 
Major Noltitz, “ that I was not mistaken 
in my first suspicion.” 

“It is only too true,” I replied, with- 
out any false modesty, “ that I was taken 
in by the grand manners of the abomin- 
able rascal.” 

“Monsieur Claudius,” said Caterna, 
“ put that into a romance and see if any- 
body believes it likely.” 

Caterna was right; but, unlikely as it 
may seem, it was so. And, besides, I alone 
knew Kinko's secret. It certainly did 
seem as though it was miraculous for the 
locomotive to explode just on the verge of 
the abyss. 

Now that all danger had disappeared, 
we must take immediate measures for 
running back the cars on to the Pekin line. 
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“The best thing to do is for one of us 
to volunteer ’??—— 

“T will do that,’’ said Caterna. 

“What is he todo?” I asked. 

“ Go to the nearest station, that of Fuen- 
Choo, and telegraph to Tai-Youan for 
them to send on a relief engine.” 

“ How far is it to Fuen-Choo ?” asked 
Ephrinell. 

“About six kilométres to Nanking 
janelion, and about five kilométres beyond 
that.” 

“Eleven kilométres,” said the major ; 
“that is a matter of an hour and a half 
for good walkers. Before three o'clock 
the engine from Tai-Youan ought to be 
here. I am ready to start.” 
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mon accord we advised Popof not to 
abandon the train, assuring him that we 
would do all that was necessary at Fuen- 
Choo. 

Then, armed with daggers and revolvers 
—it was one o'clock in the morning—we 
went along the line to the junction, walking 
as fast as the very dark night permitted. 

In less than two hours we arrived at 
Fuen-Choo station without adventure. 
Evidently Faruskiar had cleared off. The 
Chinese police would have to deal with 
the bandit and his accomplices. Would 
they catch him? I hoped so, but I 
doubted. 

At the station Pan-Chao explained mat- 
ters to the station-master, who telegraphed 


“** Where is Faruskiar ?'’’ 


“So am I,” said Popof; “I think 
several of us ought to go. Who knows if 
we may not meet Faruskiar and his Mon- 
gols on the road ?” 

“You are right, Popof,’ said Major 
Noltitz ; “and we should be armed.” 

This was only prudent, for the bandits, 
who ought to be on their way to the Tjon 
viaduct, could not be very far off. Of 
course, as soon as they found that their 
attempt had failed, they would hasten to 
get away. How would they dare—six 
strong—to attack a hundred passengers, 
including the Chinese guard ? 

Twelve of us, including Pan-Chao, 
Caterna, and myself, volunteered to 
accompany Major Noltitz. But by com- 


for an engine to be sent from Tai-Youan 
to the Nanking line. 

At three o'clock, just at daybreak, we re- 
turned to wait for the engine at the junc- 
tion. Three-quarters of an hour after- 
wards its whistle announced its approach, 
and it stopped at the junction of the 
lines. We climbed up on to the tender, 
and half an hour later had rejoined the 
train. 

The dawn had come on sufficiently for 
us to be able to see over a considerable 
distance. Without saying anything to 
anybody, I went in search of the body of 
my poor Kinko. And I could not find it 
among the wreck. 

As the engine could not reach the front 
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of the train, owing to there being only a 
single line and no turning-table, it was 
decided to couple it on in the rearand run 


We started, and in half an hour we were 
on the main line again. 
Fortunately, it was not necessary for us 


“ It was one o'clock in the morning.” 


backwards to the junction. 


it, was in the last carriage. 


In this way 
the box, alas! without the Roumanian in 


to return to Tai-Youan, and we were thus 
saved a delay of an hour anda half. At 
the junction the engine was detached and 
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run for a few yards towards Pekin, then 
the vans and cars one by one were pushed 
on to the main line, and then the engine 
backed and the train proceeded, made 
as before the accident. By five o'clock 
we were on our way across Petchili as if 
nothing had happened. 

I have nothing to say regarding this 
latter half of the journey, during which the 
Chinese driver—to do him justice—in no 
way endeavoured to make up for lost time. 
But if a few hours more or less were of no 
importance to us, it was otherwise with 
Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer, who wanted 
to catch the Yokohama boat at Tien-Tsin. 

When we arrived there at noon, the 
steamer had been gone for three-quarters 
of an hour ; and when the German globe- 
trotter, the rival of Bly and Bisland, 
rushed on to the platform, it was to learn 
that the said steamer was ther going out 
of the mouths of the Pei-Ho into the open 
sea. 

Unfortunate traveller! We were not 
astonished when, as Caterna said, the 
baron “let go both broadsides” of 
‘Teutonic maledictions. 

We remained but a quarter of an hour 
at Tien-T'sin. My readers must pardon 
me for not having visited this city of 
tive hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
Chinese town with its temples, the 
European quarter in which the trade is 
concentrated, the Pei-Ho quays where 
hundreds of junks load and unload. I 
was all Faruskiar’s fault ; and were it only 
for having wrecked my reportorial en- 
deavours he ought to be hanged by the 
most fantastic executioner in China! 

Nothing happened for the rest of our 
run. Iwas very scrry at the thought 
that I was not bringing Kinko along with 
mie, and that his box was empty. And he 
had asked me to accompany him 
Mademoiselle Zinca, Klork! How could 
I tell this unfortunate girl that her sweet- 
heart would never reach Pekin station? 

Everything ends in this world below, 
even a voyage of six thousand kilometres 
on the Grand Transasiatic ; and after 4 
run of thirteen days, hour after hour, our 
train stopped at the gates of the Capital 

of the Celestial Empire. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHRONICLES OF BARNTON MANOR. 


T™ is a chapter in the life of ‘ Podgers”’ 
Prescot's dog. Of course “ Podgers” 
was not the name which Prescot had re- 
ceived from his godfathers and godmothers 
—that, indeed, had been Clarence—but when 
he arrived at Barnton Manor, Lisle asserted 
that the original ‘ Podgers’’ was exactly 
like what Prescot would be when he grew 
up. By what premises Lisle arrived at his 
conclusion he did not condescend to state ; 
but when he informed Prescot of his 
opinion, the information was not received 
with that meekness of spirit which ought 
to characterise every properly constituted 
new boy, for Clarence smote him heavily 
upon the nose, very much to “Cocky” 
TLisle’s surprise, and infinitely to his disgust. 
Tn the Homeric combat which presently 
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PART Il.—PRESCOT’S DOG. 


followed, it was impossible to say which was 
victor, and which vanquished, but the air 
was rent with shouts of “Go it, Cocky!” 
“Give it to him, Podgers!’’ showing clearly 
that the name had found favour among the 
Barntonians; and thus Clarence Prescot re- 
ceived the enduring title of ‘‘ Podgers.” 

After this there was peace. Prescot, 
recognising the uselessness of doing battle 
with all Barnton—he could have done it— 
on the score of a name, philosophically 
accepted the burden of ‘ Podgers,” and 
Barnton, always quick to recognise magna- 
nimity, where it was not funk under a new 
name, very rapidly received him into high 
favour, as did the Doctor, who next to 
sound principle preferred a manly spirit in 
his boys. 


One day, when Prescot }ad been a Barm- 
tonian for nearly three years, he. Tipperton 
major, Lisle, and I were out nutting in the 
woods. Three of us did all the work. while 
Lisle lounged about and favoured us with 
occasional scraps from a stirring work which 
he had brought with him, entit'ed “The 
Peerless Pirate of the Caribbean Sea.” 
wherein blood flowed in torrents, and skulls 
were cloven to the chin by the score, the 
Peerless one taking of course a leading 
part in the general destruction, and being 
mightily given to ‘ reeling about the slippery 
deck,” and ‘shaking aloft the fragment of 
his trusty blade.” 

“Oh! do shut up,” exclaimed Tipperton. 
as Lisle for the twentieth time consigned 
a beauteous maiden to the plank, to the 
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accompaniment of a loud “He! hai” “I 
wonder you can read such rot. At any rate 
we don’t want to hear any more of it; do 
we, you fellows?” 

“Rather not,” agreed Prescot. ‘The 
fellow who wrote it probably never heard a 
gun fired in his life, except on the Queen’s 
birthday.” 

“I don’t know,” said Lisle, putting 
the book, in his pccket, however. ‘He 
must know something about it to write so 
well.” 

“ Wiite so well !"" sneered Tipperton. “Do 
you call that writing well? A lot of blood 
and thunder. The fellow has put such a 
lot of pluck into his pirate that I'll bet he 
hasn't got any left for himself.” 

“Well,” caid Lisle, pulling out the book 
again, “ he’s writing about himself I suppose 
when he says, ‘I looked round upon the 
bloodthirsty crew with a defiant mien, and 
calmly and haughtily strode upon the plank.’ 
A fellow would need some pluck to do that; 
wouldn’t he? At all events,” he went on, 
annoyed at our roars of laughter, ‘you 
wouldn't caro to do it, Tip; nor Podgers 
cither.” 

“I don’t know so much about myself,” 
answered Tipperton with becoming modesty, 
~ but old Podgers is game for whatever you 
are game for, Cocky.” 

“That's all very well,” said Lisle; “ but 
as we haven’t got a virate ship nor a plank, 
1 don’t see how you can judge.” 

Tipperton was about to meke an angry 
reply to this ridiculous speech, when just 
then a long low howl arose in the wood, at 
some distance to the right. 

“ What's that? ” cried Lisle, with a sudden 
jump. 

“Ha! ha!” jeered Tipperton, “I shouldn't 
wonder if your ‘ Peerless Pirate’ had come 
for you, plank and all. Now you can show 
us your pluck.” 

“It’s a dog,” said Prescot, hurrying off; 
“and in pain, 1 shuuld say. I'm off to look 
for it.” 

We crashed after him through the wood, 
and guided by the howls came to a spot 
about fifty yards away, where stood a large 
and matignant-looking lurcher dog. As soon 
as he saw us he bristled with rage, and his 
lip went up above his fangs in a very nasty 
way. We all stopped short, and Tipperton 
grasped his stick, prepared to resist the 
charge which seemed imminent. However, 
the dog stood still, and only growled at us 
menacing)y. ‘ 

“ What an ugly-looking brute!" said Tip- 
perton. ‘ We had better retreat in good 
order. He will fly at us in a moment. 
Look at his eyes.” 

“No, no,” protested Podgers; “the poor 
thing can’t get away. Don’t you see it is 
caught in a trap. It is a shame to set those 
things. Why, one of us might have walked 
into it. I’m going to get Mr. Dog out. Who 
will help?” 

“No, you don’t,” cried Tipperton, flinging 
his strong arms round Podgers. ‘ Cocky is 
the boy for this job. He has been taking 
lessons in pluck lately from his pirate, so 
let him have atry. Go on, Cocky; take the 
dog out of the trap or I'll lick you.” 

Thus suddenly set between two fires, Lisle 
advanced towards the dog with hesitating 
steps. As he drew near, the dog ceased 
growling and regarded him so intently that 
Cocky glared round at us and implored our 
help, averring he could not free the dog 
without assistance, which indeed was true 
enough. 

“Go on,” laughed Tipperton, still holding 
back Podgers; “it’s nothing to walking the 
plank, you know.” 

Lisle muttered something in reply,anddrew 
himself very gingerly a few inches nearer the 
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dog. “P-p-poor d-d-dog!” he stammered, 
but with a hideous snarl the animal, which 
probably suspected his motives, sprang at 
him open-mouthed, and then fell back with 
a howl of pain, as the cruel trap dragged upon 
its wounded leg. 

But as the dog leaped up at him, Lisle 
uttered a yell of terror, and in jumping hack- 
wards caught his foot in a shrub and fell 
head over heels to the ground, whence he 
instantly picked himself up and fled through 
the wood as though he imagined that the dog 
were really after him. 

* Here,” cried Prescot, throwing Tipperton 
off by main force, ‘let me go. It’s sheer 
barbarity to play larks while the poor brute 
is suffering like that ;”” and with a set face 
he walked straight up to the now infuriated 
dog and laid his hand upon its head. 

“ Now then, good dog,” he said soothingly ; 
“what is all the row about? I’m going to 
get you out. Steady,there! Steady!” At 
the first touch the great brute reared itself 
up, put its fore paws on Prescot's chest, and 
snapped at his throat. No doubt it was 
bewildered with pain and rage, and hardly 
knew friends from foes, yet it was a fearful 
sight to see. But Podgers, though his face 
was rather pale, stood quite still, merely 
moving his head out of the way while he still 
kept his hand upon the dog, talking soothing 
gibberish all the time, till at last the poor 
brute with a low whine dropped on all-fours 
again, and twisting round its head began to 
lick the hand that gently stroked it. 

“There,” said Podgers, “he’s all right 
now. I knew he would be. Dogs only want 
a little management. Now then, you chaps, 
open the trap. I'll hold his head.” 

He took a tirm grasp of the dog, and while 
Tip stood upon the trap, I opened it and 
freed the leg, which was terribly mangled but 
luckily not broken. As J took its leg out the 
dog howled with pain, and as Prescot let go 
its head fell to licking the wounded limb and 
whimpering. Then it suddenly left off, and 
sitting on its haunches looked up at Prescot 
mu a grateful expression and wagged its 
tail. 

“Poor old dog!” said Podgers, patting it. 
“We must tie up your leg for you. It will 
never do to leave it like that.” He turned 
and led the way to the | r,ok which was close 
by, the dog limping after him on three legs, 
and every now and then thrusting its wet 
muzzle into his hand. It seemed to enjoy 
its bath, and when Prescot had bound a wet 
handkerchief over the wound, sat down quite 
contentedly and looked up at us as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Well, now you have got me, what 
are you going to do with me?” 

“Yes, that’s the point,” said Podgers, 
answering the look. ‘Do you think the 
Doctor will let me keep you?” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” said Tipperton ; 
“particularly if you ask old Macmanus ’— 
the lodge keeper —“ to take care of it for you.” 

“That's the very thing,” cried Prescot. 
“T wonder I never thought of it.” And so 
it actually came about. 

That evening, as we gathered round the 
fire in the common room, for the nights were 
growing chilly, Tipperton, after relating the 
doings of Podgers to an interested group, 
ordered Lisle to stand forth. 

“ Now, Cocky,” he said, “ you aren’t a bad 
chap all round, but you funked it most 
abominably to-day. You are falling off, my 
son, and I know the reason. Fetch out that 
wretched book you had to-day.” 

After some demur, Lisle, looking very blue, 
produced the paper-covered volume. 

“There,” said Tipperton, hurling it into 
the fire and jamming it down with the poker, 
“ that’s the last of that trash, and if I catch 
you bringing any more of it into the school, 
T'll lick you.” 
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“Captain” Tipperton was much given to 
this particular threat, but to do him justice 
he only carried it out upon extraordinary 
occasions. Lisle hung his head, and with a 
shamefaced expression went back to his desk. 

“Now,” inquired Tipperton, “what are 
you going to call your dog? Eh, Podgers?” 

“What do you say to ‘Trapper’?” 
answered Prescot. 

“¢Trapped’ would be more like it,” 
grinned Tipperton. ‘ Try another.” 

“Call it the ‘ Peerless Pirate,’ ’’ suggested 
Rolfe. 

There was a roar of delight at this, and 
with the single exception of Lisle, who 
slammed down his desk and said it was a 
shame, the motion was carried nem. con. 

I suppose that the ‘Pirate,’ as the dog 
came to be called, had once had an owner, 
but he was never claimed, and as Podgers 
went to the Lodge every day and dressed his 
wounds, Pirate's affection for him became 
unbounded, and he was never so happy as 
when alongside his rescuer. He wasa ciever 
dog too, in his way, and had the pluck of a 
dozen, and somewhat to the scandal of the 
Doctor—for Pirate was no beauty- acccm- 
panied us on all our rambles round the 
country-side. 

Well, Pirate lived at the lodge, as I have 
said, and one Cay about three months after 
his arrival, just us the half was drawing to a 
close, he disappeared. 

Podgers was wild about it, and declared he 
had Leen stolen; but everycne scouted this 
idea, as Pirate was by no means the sort of 
animal to attract a dog-stealer. ei 

A week paseed, ard still we heard nothing 
as to the fate of Pirate, when early one 
morning, perhaps about two or three o'clock, 
I was startled cut of my sleep by feeling a 
hand laid upon my shoulder. 

“What's up?” I inquired, as I struggled 
into wakefulness. 

“Hush!” whispered Prescot, for it was he. 
“Don’t make a row. Slip into your clothes 
and come to the window. ‘Tip is there 
clready.” 

I drew on my trousers and jacket, and 
hurried to the window. ‘ What is the 
matter?” I asked breathlessly. 

Tipperton drew away from the window, 
out of which he had been leaning. “ Look 
at that,” he said. ‘“ What do you make of 
it?” I peered out of the window, and for a 
moment or two saw nothing unusual. It was 
not a pitch-dark night, but still dark enough 
to prevent one from seeing anything a doren 
yards away. Suddenly, as I turned my eyes 
in the direction of the Doctor’s house, I 
caught the gleam of a lantern, while at the 
same time a slight scratching, rasping noise 
fell on my ear. I drew in my head like a 
shot. ‘ Burglars! ” I whispered. 

“Just that,” said Podgers, in a low voice. 
“I woke up and thought I heard footsteps in 
the ward, and when I jumped out of bed and 
quietly opened the window, I could just make 
out the forms of two men stealing towards 
the Doctor's house.” 

“What are you going to do?’ I asked. 
“ Shout and scare them off?"’ 

“Not quite, Ridley, my son,” said Tip- 


perton. “We don’t get such a chance at 
Barnton every day. We are going to try and 
nab them.” 


“Oh!” I ejaculated. 
I’m with you, I suppose. 
are armed?” 

“Not they!” sniffed Tipperton. ‘“ And, 
besides, what if they are? Now these are 
my plans.” Tipperton’s father was a general, 
so he naturally took command. ‘There are 
two of them,” he continued, “and they 
haven’t got the window open yet. We will 
go out by the back door, creep along the 
corridor ’—a covered way, leading from the 


“Are you? Well, 
But what if they 
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Doctor’s house to the school, for use in wet 
weather—“ and, if we are careful, we shall get 
within a few feet of the fellows before they 
know anything about it. One is sure to wait 
outside, while the other goes inside, to see if 
the coast is clear, and as soon as that happens, 
you, Ted, run like a red shank to the window 
and slam it down, while Podgers and I, who 
are stronger than you, will go for the other 
man. Come on.” 

We were fortunate enough to execute Tip- 
perton’s mancuvre without scaring our 
game; but we were not a moment too soon, 
for just as we got to our point of vantage, 
burglar number one vanished through the 
open window of the Doctor’s dining-room. 
There was a moment’s pause, we heard a 
gruff whisper of “All right, Bill,” and then 
Tipperton shouted “ Charge! ” as if he were 
at the head of a cavalry troop, and he and 
Podgers flung themselves upon Bill with a 
furious rush, while I made for the window, 
jammed it down, and hung on to it, shouting 
“ Thieves ” and “ Murder” with all my might. 

For a little while the confusion was awful. 
The man inside the room kept quiet, probably 
expecting an attack in the rear; but Bill, in 
the strong grasp of Tipperton and Prescot, 
swayed backwards and forwards among the 
shrubs, cursing and struggling, and dealing 
heavy blows right and left. Still the boys 
stuck to him splendidly, and, burly ruffian 
though he was, he could not shake them off, 
for as fast as one fell, floored by a knock- 
down blow, the other rushed in and tackled 
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him. It was a mercy that the fellow had no 
firearms. And now, while yet the unequal 
combat raged, lights began to flash in the 
dormitories, and voices resounded all over 
the place. Then, with a desperate effort, 
Bill hurled Tipperton and Podgers right and 
left, and, as the latter in falling grabbed him 
by the legs, he drew a heavy life-preserver 
and aimed a furious blow. But Podgers was 
too quick for him, and rolled over out of 
harm’s way, while, before Bill could repeat 
the blow, Tipperton sent the weapon flying 
out of his hand by a well-aimed rap on the 
wrist with a stake he had pulled up from the 
garden. 

The burglar set his back against the wall 
and groaned in the bitterness of his spirit, 
while the boys gathered themselves together 
for a final rush. Then, in the very moment 
when the combatants braced themselves for 
the fray, a lithe, dark body bounded over the 
boxwood hedge, and landed fair and square 
between them with a low growl. 

“It’s Collops!” roared the burglar. “ At 
’em, Collops! Good dog! Sool ‘em!” 

“It's the Pirate!’ yelled Podgers, frantic 
with delight. ‘Go for him, Pirate! Seize 
him! Hold him tight!” 

For an instant Collops, alias Pirate, stood 
undecided, his doggy brain confused by the 
unexpected situation ; but, as the matter be- 
came clear to him, his hair bristled with rage, 
and without further delay he chose the 
right, and sprang at Bill with a savage 
snarl, 

(To be continued.) 


Never was rascal so taken aback. Before 
that furious assault he went down like a log, 
and while the Pirate tore and worried to get 
at his throat, the Doctor, the masters, and 
old Macmanus armed with a gun, came pour- 
ing upon the scene. 

“ There’s another in here, sir,” I shouted, 
as iner came up. ‘“ Take care he doesn't get 
out.” 

But Macmanus settled that by throwing up 
the window, and thrusting in the muzzle of 
his gun, while he addressed a few remarks to 
the burglar which effectually convinced that 
gentleman of the propriety of remaining 
where he was. 

The matter was soon cleared up, as, after 
Bill had been taken into custody, he conde- 
scended to explain it. Collops was his dog 
before he became the Pirate, and Bill, recog- 
nising him one day as he was loafing about 
the lodge, stole him, if it can be called stealing 
to make off with your own dog. On the night 
of the burglary, Collops had been tied up in 
the outhouse of a low public-house in Barn- 
ton; but having managed to free himself, he 
returned to the Manor, where, as has been 
seen, he again assumed, with startling suc- 
cess, the réle of the Peerless Pirate. 

You may be sure he was made much of 
after this. The Doctor promoted him from 
the lodge to the house, and for many geners- 
tions thereafter he remained the privileged 
pet of all true Barntonians, till finally he left 
with Prescot, at whose home he died, full of 
years and honour. 


REMINISCENCES OF NORFOLK ISLAND. 


By Lrrur.-Generat Sir FRED. MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


T= second day after our arrival, several of 
the men were taken violently ill, and at 
first our doctor thought that it was cholera. 
On inquiry, however, it was elicited from 
the men that they had been feeding freely on 
some very fine nuts—beech nuts they thought 
they were—which they had found in the 
jungle. It turned out that the castor-oil 
plant, or tree, was very plentiful in the 
island, and these poor wretches had been 
regaling themselves on castor-oil nuts! 

We soon settled down to our new life. At 
first we had enough to do in exploring the 
island, which was simply lovely. The 
weather was perfect, rather warm in the 
daytime, but tempered by the sea-breeze. 
There were a great many wild pigeons and 
some wild guinea-fowl on the island, which 
afforded us some fair shooting. We had a 
sort of cricket ground, and a charming 
bathing place in a little bay cut off from the 
open sea by a coral reef, which kept it 
usually free from sharks, though once, as 
some of us were going for a swim, we did 
find a shark in the bay. We luckily caught 
sight of its fin just as we were starting for a 
swim to the reef, which it is needless to say 
we postponed doing for the time. How it 
got there we could not imagine, unless it 
was an unusually high tide. It disappeared 
as mysteriously as it arrived, and we never 
saw another. The deep-sea fishing was good 
also, but we only once indulged in that, it 
being difficult to get leave to have a boat. 

The discipline of the convict establishment 
was naturally very severe. The whole object 
in life of the convicts was to get away from 
the island, and they were always on the 
look-out for an opportunity. Cases had been 
known of their committing murder, with the 
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sole object of being sent to Sydney for trial ; 
so that it had been found necessary, in spite 
of the expense, to send special commissions 
down to the island to try such cases. A 
certain number of the best men—bad were 
the best—were told off as gardeners to the 
officers, and servants for the Government 
Farm at Longridge in the centre of the 
island, and these men were allowed to sleep 
away from the convict barracks in huts, but 
their time was mostly employed in trying to 
build boats in concealed nooks, which were 
invariably discovered by the constables before 
completion. 

Occasionally a little excitement was caused 
by @ murderous affray among the convicts 
working under guard in different parts of 
the island. On one of these occasions a 
desperado escaped into the bush, after nearly 
killing a warder, and managed to subsist 
for a few days there. This gave a tinge of 
excitement to our shooting excursions, but 
we never came across the man, and eventually 
he gave himself up. 

After we had been some time in the island, 
I unfortunately got into fresh trouble with 
our Major. He had had a quarrel with the 
chaplain, who was a very good man, and 
much liked by us all. Hearing that I was 
going to dine with him, the Major sent for 
me and forbade my doing so. I respectfully 
declined obeying, and on the following 
morning I received orders through the 
Adjutant never to appear eutside my barrack 
room out of uniform, nor out of barracks 
without my sword and sash in addition. 
This was not pleasant in the rather warm 
climate of the island, as our undress uniform 
in those days consisted of a frock coat 
buttoned up to the throat, with scales on the 


shoulders, a sort of brass and cloth epaulette 
without bullion fringe. Of course this latter 
order was almost as unjustifiable, if not as 
illegal, as the one against my dining with the 
chaplain, but we were a thousand miles from 
superior authority, and I was recommended 
to obey by the senior officers of the detach- 
ment, and I did so. 

I stood it quietly for two or three days, 
when a brilliant idea struck me. It must 
be remembered that I was then a lad of 
nineteen years only. Donning my sword and 
sash, I slung my powder-flask and shot-belt 
over my shoulders, adding to them a 
brilliantly tasselled Brazilian gamebag 
which I possessed, and, gun in hand, I 
waited until the Major and his wife had 
started for their usual walk. I then rushed 
off, and, by using a short cut, got well ahead 
of them, and entered a field which always 
held a lot of wild pigeons, and which I knew 
they must pass. As soon as they came in 
sight I began to stalk the pigeons, crawling 
on my hands and knees, hampered though I 
was by my sword, which in those days was 
worn in a frog close to the side. I then let 
go both barrels and gathered up my game, 
pretending not to see the Major and his wife, 
who walked steadily on without a word. I 
managed to arrive at and enter the barracks 
just in front of the Major, and I was saluted 
with peals of laughter from the men and 
officers who happened to be standing about, 
as I made rapidly for my quarters, hot, 
muddy, and all over pigeons’ feathers! Two 
days after, the uniform order was rescinded ! 

Ever since our arrival the senior captain 
and myself had tried to get leave from the 
Governor to go over to Philip Island and 
shoot, but without success. The fact was 
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that it necessitated our being rowed over by 
sconvict crew, and there was always a chance 
of their trying some devilry. When the 96th 
detachment was doing duty in the island, a 
boat's crew of supposed trustworthy men, 
which had been sent over without a guard to 
bring back a shooting party of four of the 
officers from Philip Island, not only got clear 
off, but before doing so robbed the otticers of 

- everything they had, even down to the 
clothes on their backs. 

It happened in this way. To get on to 
Philip Island you have to land on a flat rock, 
and then clamber up a cliff some 250 feet 
high, in some places being obliged to use 
hands as well as feet. When this party was 
returning home, after getting down to the 
flat rock, they most incautiously handed 
their guns and ammunition into the boat. 
The convicts, ever alive to a chance of 
escape, seized the guns, and presenting them 
full at their late owners ordered them to 
return at once to the top of theclitf. Unfortu- 
nately, three of the four guns were capped 
and loaded, so they had to obey. The convicts 
followed them up closely, and after making 
them strip and change clothes with four of 
them, tied them to trees, and quictly pro- 
ceeded to convert a small tent the ollicers had 
brought with them into a sort of sail. Then, 
taking everything they wanted, water, food, 
cigars, ete., and wishing their victims acere- 
monious good-bye, they calmly descended to 
the boat, and made off. Previous to leaving, 
they untied one of the officers, on his giving 
his word of honour that he would not loosen 
any of the others, nor make any signal to 
Norfolk Island, until an hour had elapsed, 
kindly leaving him his own watch, an old 
silver one, to enable him to keep his word. 
Needless to say, this promise was faithfully 
kept, in spite of the exhortations and abuse 
of the others. 

Eventually the shooting party got back 
safely, but had to land, dressed in convict 
garb, in presence of nearly the whole settle- 
ment assembled to grect them! The buat 
and its convict crew got safely away, and I 
believe were never heard of again. 

At last, finding the Governor in an 
amiable mood one day, we obtained the long- 
desired leave to shoot on Philip Island, and 
our senior captain and myself started next 
morning, taking with us a guard of three 
men, warranted not to be seasick ! 

We duly arrived at the flat rock, and get- 
ting all our things carried up by some of the 
crew, made our way up ourselves, the boat 
going back. It was arranged, as usual, that 
at night we were to light a fire to show we 
were all right. If we wanted a boat to be 
sent next morning, we were to light two fires ; 
and three distinct fires meant something 
wrong, and a boat to be sent at once. 

We found a small dilapidated hut on the 
island, which we occupied, stowing our traps 
there, before starting to shoot. There were 
plenty of rabbits on the large part of theisland, 
but though perfectly wild they looked exactly 
like tame rabbits, being white and black, or 
liver-coloured, etc., and very large. Evidently 
their forefathers had been tame rabbits 
turned down on the island. 

The first day we only saw the goats, but 
the second day we shot two, and in getting 
one of them I had a narrow squeak for my 
life. ‘The goat had fallen down the precipi- 
tous side of the island, and had got jammed 
in a cleft some forty or fifty feet below. We 
both clambered down to the spot, and my 
companion giving a sudden tug at the beast’s 
hind legs jerked it out of the cleft, its head 
just catching me in the stomach, and sending 
me flying down the cliff, at first into space. 
Luckily, my shot-belt, worn over my shoulder, 
caught on a projecting rock, and brought 
me up, and, after getting back my breath, I 
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managed to free myself with the help of my 
companion, who had made his way down to 
me ina terrible fright. Fortunately, I had 
left my gun at the top. If I had not been 
brought up as I was, I should have fallen 
about a hundred feet sheer down on to the 
rocks below, and must have been smashed to 
atoms. As it was, I was a good deal cut and 
bruised, and I took a much longer time get- 
ting up than I did getting down. 

The thied day I went off by myself on a 
voyage of discovery to the rocky part of the 
island. To do this 1 had to cross the extra- 
ordinary natural wall which connects the 
two parts of the island, which could only be 
done by getting astride of it, and working 
oneself across with hands and knees, as the 
top of the wall is very narrow, and sloped on 
each side, like the ridge of the roof of a 
house. This was rather a ticklish job, the 
distance to be thus traversed being about eight 
yards, and at least six feet below the level of 
the island, thus necessitating a climb down 
at starting, and a climb up at the finish. I 
found a few goats on this side, and a good 
maiy rabbits; but, curiously enough, though 
they were as big as the others, they were 
all of the colour of our wild rabbits, and 
were difficult to see on the dry, stony ground. 
Whether nature had helped to change their 
as a safeguard to them, or that they 
a different species of rabbit, I cannot 
iS but they did not appear to be different, 
except in the colour. 1 shot three of them, 
and wounded a goat, which was obliging 
enough to go over to the other pars of the 
island, using in its rapid flight, without the 
least difficulty, the narrow ridge I had just 
so laboriously worked myself over. On my 
return journey I only dared to take over two 
of the rabbits, and I found them and my gun 
slung quite as much as I could manage. 

The next night we lit two fires, and used 
up all our remaining stores for dinner and 
supper, leaving only just enough for break- 
fast —not a safe thing to do, as it proved, for 
a gale of wind came on towards morning, 
and lasted all day, so we had to wait until 
the next day for the boat. However, we 
managed pretty well with roast rabbit and 
goat, though I cannot honestly say that our 
cooking was first rate, or even second rate! 

There were a great many seabirds on 
Philip Island, and among them a handsome 
and remarkable one, known in those parts 
as “the boatswain bird,” a name probably 
given on account of its peculiar whistle. It 
was a largish bird, with beautiful soft 
pinkish-white or cream-coloured feathers, 
with two very long narrow red tail-feathers. 
I shot one and had it skinned, and after- 
wards set up as 8 memento. 

We got safely down the cliff on the morn- 
ing of our departure, and I need not say that 
we were very careful not to hand our guns in 
before getting in ourselves, though we had 
a guard! 

One day I went with our doctor on board 
a Yankee whaler, who had arrived off the 
island, and signalled for medical assistance. 
It turned out that the sick man was the 
captain himself, whose first remark to the 
doctor was, “Wal, doctor, I guess I am 
about the diseasedest cuss you cver come 
across!" After the doctor had examined 
him carefully, he was able to inform him 
that he was simply suffering from indigestion 
and dyspepsia, and that if he would follow 
his directions, and take what he would send 
on board, he would get right again! The 
fact was that the man, besides possessing an 
enormous appetite, and feeding freely on 
such American whaler delicacies as salt pork 
fried in molasses, etc., had a book entitled 
“Every Man his own Doctor,” with most 
alarming illustrations, which he had been 
carefully studying until he had persuaded 


himself that he had nearly every diseaze 
mentioned in the book—which, by the way, 
the doctor strongly recommended him to 
throw overboard. He did not seem at all 
inclined to follow that part of the prescrip- 
tion ; but he was very profuse in his thanks, 
and, as the doctor would not take any fee 
from him, he insisted on giving us each a 
bucketful of sperm-whales’ teeth, which 
were accordingly stowed away in our boat. 
This was no mean gift, as these teeth are 
very good ivory. 

I traded my whales’ teeth one by one for 
manilla cheroots, with the captain of my 
company, at the rate of ten cheroots for each 
tooth! Cigars were at a premium with us, 
and the captain wanted the teeth to have 
made into backgammon men by one of the 
convicts, who was a skilful worker in ivory. 
My friend and captain was a wary old Irish- 
man, and, had I produced my bucketful of 
tecth at once, he would have tried to beat 
me down; so, having sworn the medico to 
secrecy until my trade was through, I pro- 
duced my te2th one by one at intervals, and 
so kept up their market value as rezarded 
the cheroots of my noble captain, who be- 
came greatly exercised as to how I came by 
my whales’ teeth, at last, I believe, thinking 
I had a private whalery somewhere in the 
island! 

Of course among these convicts first-class 
workmen in all trades were to be found, 
and some of them managed to make orna- 
mental boxes, walking-sticks, furniture, etce., 
and sell them to the free inhabitants gene- 
rally for tobacco, which was not sup- 
plicd to them, and to obtain which was their 
greatest object in life, next to making boats 
and trying to cscape. 

After we had been some months in the 
island, a ship arrived from England, and 
landed a choice addition to the past masters 
in crime already there. Among them was a 
man, whose name I forget, who was rather 
a celebrated chemist, and had mur- 
dered a woman on, I think, Battersea 
Bridge. How he escaped hanging I know 
not, but his translation to Norfolk Island 
was like to have proved eventful to us. 

Shortly before the arrival of this new 
batch of criminals we had tried a man of 
our regimcnt, named Stanley, by court- 
martial, for what offence I cannot remem- 
ber, but for nothing very serious. He was 
found guilty and flogged in presence of the 
whole detachment, in accordance with the 
objectionable law in the military code of 
that period; and well do I remember, even 
now, the disgust with which we all looked 
on at the revolting sight. 

Not long after this occurrence, Stanley, in 
violation of the rule of the service, pre- 
sented himself, without a non-commissioned 
officer, at the Adjutant’s quarters after dark, 
and requested to be allowed to speak to 
him. Luckily the request was granted, the 
Adjutant rightly thinking that there must 
be something unusual in the wind. The 
man’s story was certainly a startling one, 
and was to the following effect. Since his 
flogging he had been approached by one of 
the convicts allowed to live out of the 
convict barracks, who, after commiscrating 
with him on the brutal treatment he had 
received from his officers, asked him if he 
was going to submit tamely to be trested as 
badly as they, the convicts, were, adding 
that he could put him up to a way of taking 
ample revenge. 

This remark struck Stanley as, at least, 
curious, and he at once determined to draw 
the man out if possible. He pretended to 
fall into his humour, and said he would very 
much like to know how he could have his 
revenge. Upon this the man told him if he 
would mect him and another the next night, 


behind the officers’ gardens, he would be 
enlightened. This he promised to do, and 
they parted. The next night he presented 
himself at the rendezvous, and found his 
interlocutor of the day before with two 
other convicts. After loudly and effusively 
professing his undying hatred of both 
ofticcrs and comrades, and his longing for 
vengeance, Stanley begged to be informed 
how they could help him to obtain it. One 
of the men, speaking for the others, de- 
manded of him if he were man enough to 
join the convicts in a plot to capture the 
island, and destroy all the oflicers and men. 
To this question, Stanley, though naturally 
taken aback, with great readiness and pre- 
sence of mind, answered that he would 
willingly join if they could convince him 
of its feasibility. Upon this, they pro- 
ceeded to unfold their plot. 

The troops were to be disposed of by poison. 
This being effected, the officers, military and 
civil, were to be consigned one by one to a large 
and deep natural hole in the rocks near the 
landing place, known by the name of the 
« Blowhole,” through which, at high water, 
with a particular wind, the sea was forced 
up in a column into the air. They 
looked forward to this part of the pro- 
gramme with great delight, expecting, as 
one of them remarked, to see the unfortu- 
nate victims tossed up and down like a ball 
of cork in the spray of a garden fountain! 
The female portion of the community, after 
the leaders had made their choice, were to 
be ratned for by the rest of the convicts! 

Stanley, feigning great interest in this 
fiendish proposal, then asked what was to 
be his réle in the affair, and was informed 
that they depended on him in the first place 
to administer the poison to the men. by 
putting it in the soup coppers, as it would 
be impossible for any of them to do it, no 
convict being allowed to enter the soldiers’ 
barracks or offices. They further informed 
him that the poison was being prepared, 
from certain herbs to be found in the island, 
by the chemist already alluded to as having 
lately arrived from England, and who had 
been most unwisely appointed to assist the 
medical man in the Pharmacy. Stanley ex- 
pressed his perfect willingness to perform 
the work assigned to him, but pointed out 
that such a scheme would necessarily fail to 
dispose of quite all the men; that those in 
hospital, some of the officers’ servants, and 
the married men would escape the poisoning, 
and would form a formidable body w.th the 
officers, who would fight to the last. How- 
ever, they treated this difficulty very lightly, 
saying that once the great majority of the 
soldiers were got rid of, and the arms and 
ammunition in their possession, they could 
trust to their own superiority of numbers to 
carry out the rest of their plans. 

All this had occurred the night before, and 
Stanley arranged to meet the men again two 
nights afterwards, resolving to communicate 
with the Adjutant in the meanwhile. He 
added that one of the conspirators was the 
convict gardener of the officers’ gardens. 
The Adjutant was rather disturbed by this 
story, and, locking the man in his room, 
started off and brought the commanding 
officer to hear it, and decide upon what was to 
be done. Stanley repeated his statement with- 
out any alterations, and on being asked if 
he was prepared to carry out his pretended 
acquiescence in the conspiracy still further, 
he declared he was fully prepared to do so, 
though it was clearly pointed out to him that 
it would be at the risk cf his life, which 
would be surely taken at one of their meet- 
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ings if any suspicion was aroused in the 
minds of the real plotters. He was directed 
to be most careful, and to endeavour to find 
out the names of those engaged, to mention 
the affair to noone, and to bring his informa- 
tion to the Adjutant every other night. This 
he promised, and was dismissed. 

He was evidently a sharp, shrewd fellow, 
ard knew what he was about, and, moreover, 
was very popular with his comrades. He 
had already provided himself with a weapon 
.in the shape of his own bayonet, which he 
esrried in a long sort of pocket he had con- 
trived to make in the side of the right leg of 
his trousers, the pocket being covered by his 
coat, a sort of jumper. 

The Major, after consulting with the other 
officers, resolved to inform the Governor of 
the affair, but to keep it concealed from the 
other inhabitants of the island. Of course, 
we were all in a state of great excitement, 
and such preparations as could be made 
without attracting attention were effected. 

Three or four nights after this, Staniey 
had a large cargo of information to unload. 
He stated that he had been told that a 
sufficient quantity of the poison had been 
prepared, and that the next day had been 
decided on for the attempt. They did not 
give him the poison, but he was directed 
to present himself at a certain place early 
on the following morning, where he would 
find two of the conspirators, who would 
hand him the poison with certain diree- 
tions as to its use, and he was expected 
to place it during the morning in the soup 
coppers, and join the conspirators at once 
in a certain cave about a mile off, the posi- 
tion of which was minutely explained to 
him. They show. 1 Stanley a piece oi the 
poison, which he said looked like a sort of 
reddish paste, and informed him that they 
had tried it on one of the pigs at the farm 
at Longridge, and that it had died in a few 
hours’ time. It was actually the case that 
a pig had died rather mysteriously at the 
Government farm the day before, which was 
supposed to have occurred through the 
animal having eaten some poisonous plant. 

The great object now was to get hold of 
the poison, as we had the names of the 
principal conspirators, and it was deter- 
mined »y the authorities to suspend action 
until the morrow. Stanley was to go for the 
poison at daybreak, a party of our men was 
to be sent down to the convict barracks 
to strengthen the guard there, another party 
wis to go as soon as possible to the cave, 
guided by Stanley, and a party of police 
was to arrest all the out-of-door convict 
servants. 

Next morning at daybreak Stanley went 
to the place appointed to get the poison, but 
quickly returned with the information that 
neither poison nor men were there. - He 
ceemed to think the conspirators had taken 
alarm. The party told off for the cave 
was instantly sent off at the double. In the 
meanwhile, a strong guard had marched 
down to reinforce the usual one at the con- 
vict barracks. There it was evident, by their 
uneasy looks and manner, that a good many 
cf them were aware that something unusual 
was in the wind. 

After a short delay, a report came in giving 
the result of the visit to the cave. It had 
been easily found by Stanley; no convicts 
were there, but some handiwork of the con- 
victs was found. Some knives that had been 
evidently stolen from the settlement, and 
had been ground to a point, some roughly 
made of hoop iron and sharpened, some 
rough spear-heads, and a roughly made 
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pistol with flint and striker, the barrel being 
made from a piece of iron piping, and last, 
but not least, a half-finished boat, which had 
evidently been commenced some time, and 
then left unfinished. Two absurd caricatures, 
appurently meant for the Governor and our 
Major, were found, the latter being depicted 
with a large stomach, larger perhaps than 
the original, but not much! Some pieces of 
paper also were found, with a list of names, 
and some notes bearing evidently on the 
proposed plot. One list contained the names 
of convicts who had been fishermen or sailors, 
evidently with the idea of manning the 
Government brig, which we knew from 
Stanley’s reports they proposed to capture 
on its next arrival. This they calculated 
would he an easy task, as they would be in 
possession of our men’s red coats and 
muskets by then, so that a party of convicts 
dressed in uniform would easily gain ad- 
mittance on board, who would overpower 
the crew and scize the brig. The brig once 
in their hands, they intended leaving the 
island, and hiding among the South Sca 
Islands. How they proposed to stow away 
1,300 people in a big which would barely 
hold 500 is dillicult to understand, but I 
suppose they expected that during the org:es 
to be held on their first success, there would 
be a considerable thinning in their number! 
Probably the leaders of the plot had their 
own ideas on the matter, and intended to 
leave most of the others on the is‘and. 

The next proceeding was to make prisoners 
of the men whose names Stanley had pro- 
cured. They one and all stoutly swore that 
they knew nuthing about the affair, and that 
it was all a pure invention of Stanley's. 

A long inquiry was held on the affair, and 
enough information was obtained to make it 
evident that a veritable plot had been pre- 
pared with great skill and care by some of 
as clever and unscrupulous scoundrels as the 
world could produce, and to thoroughly con- 
tirm Stanley’s story. 

No trace of the poison could be found; but 
strong evidenc2 was obtained proving that 
the convict chemist had been for some days 
employed in some mysterious occupation 
unknown to the medical man. 

As it seemed unlikely that such evidence 
as we could bring forward would satisfy a 
court of law, and as no harm had been done, 
the affair was dropped. According to the 
laws then in force, a convict, broug ht to trial 
for a fresh offence, entered the dock and was 
tried as a free man. The convict servants 
were changed. the felon chemist relieved of 
his medical dut‘es, and Stanley, who had 
behaved admirably, was well rewarded, and 
the island returned to its usual life. 

The cause of the sudden “burst up” of 
the plot transpired some weeks after. It 
appeared that two of the conspirators had 
begun to suspect Stanley, and the fact of 
one of them, ea gardener to the officers, 
having actually seen him, on the eve of the 
day appointed for the attempt, leaving the 
Adjutant’s quarters, confirmed their sus- 
picions, and the alarm was at once given. 

Not long after this, to our great delight 
we received orders to hold ourselves ir 
readiness to proceed to New Zealand, where 
the rest of our regiment had a!ready pro- 
ceeded to take part in the first New Zealand 
war. In due time we were relieved by a 
detachment of the 6th Regiment, and 
went on our way rejoicing at leaving one 
of the most beautiful, though certainly, at 
that time, the most unholy island in the 
world. 


(tHe END.) 
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A Bird's-nesting Adventure. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by BERNARD MUNNS.) 


I THOUGHT at first of writing a paper, and 
calling it Curiosities of Oology. But, to 
tell the truth, the title frightens me a little 
bit; you would expect so very much from it. 
So instead of venturing upon any scientific 
aspect of the subject, if you will let me, I 
will give you a few random notes concerning 
things queer relating to eggs. By the way, 
has it ever struck you what a very large 
proportion of created things are hatched 
from the egg? We are so accustomed to 
associate the idea of an egg with that ofa 
bird that it seems strange at first to speak 
of other things as hatched or hatchable. 
But in truth, if we exclude the very limited 
class of animals known as the Mammalia, 
practically all the rest are produced from 
eggs. Indeed, as you know, we must limit 
even this assertion; for two animals included 
amongst the mammals produce their young 
in this way, the spiny ant-eater, and the 
duck-bill platypus of Australia. But when 
we get below this group, it is hard to find 
any creatures which are in fact not egg- 
producing. All the birds, of course, are 
hatched ; all the reptiles; the fishes; and 
in nearly every case the insects, to say no- 
thing of plants, for, after all, what are seeds 
but eggs ? 

Some eggs have hard shells; others soft. 
Those of birds, as of course you know, are 
all hard and limey ; while amongst reptiles, on 
the other hand, some have a limey covering, 
others a soft envelope like a piece of kid 
glove. To the latter class belong those of 
the serpents, and the little snake therein 
contained is furnished with one long central 
tooth, an incisor, by means of which it cuts 
its way into the world. We find queer things 
in eggs sometimes too. If we take the little 
unhatched parrot just before it arrives at 
maturity, we find that it is gifted with teeth 
such as no fully developed bird possesses in 
these days, but such as feathered creatures 
of a bygone age did have. There is a very 
curious disproportion between the size of the 
eggs of serpents and the reptiles which are 
hatched from them. The egg of the largest 
python is not bigger than that of a goose. 
But perhaps the most extreme disproportion 
of all is found amongst the insects; the 
caterpillar of the elephant hawk moth 
furnishes a gigantic example. 

But how big were the eggs of some of the 
huge extinct reptiles of bygone days ?—the 
Atlantosaurus for instance, which is said to 
have attained a length of 100 to 120 feet, 
and to have stood something like 30 fect 
high. We do not know anything about the 
eggs of these vast creatures ; but fossil eggs 
of alligators and other crocodilians are 
known. The largest bird’s egg found at the 
present day is of course that of the African 
ostrich. But there have been very much 
larger specimens in days gone by; that of 
the New Zealand Moa, the gigantic wingless 
bird so recently extinct, is very much larger. 
The largest of all is that of the by no means 
gigantic Epiornis of Madagascar. Specimens 
in our museums are found when measured 
to have a girth of the long diameter of 3 ft., 
and 2} ft. transversely, the contents being 
equal to something over two gallons. The 
natives of Madagascar probe the soft mud to 
find these eggs, and are said to be in the 
habit of using the broken ones as buckets. 

Reptiles, like birds, are hatched perfect. 
Amphibians, such as frogs and toads, on the 
other hand, as well as insects, have consider- 
able development to underge after they leave 
the egg, so that a tadpole or a caterpillar 
may be said to be simply a free larva; the 
egg no longer contains space for its existence, 
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ODDITIES ABOUT EGGS. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.3., ETC. 


and it therefore breaks the shell and follows 
its own course in the world. 

I spoke just now of snake's eggs. These 
are frequently found in heaps of decaying 
leaves, and other warm moist situations, in 
batches of from 30 to 100. The snake takes 
no care of them, does not trouble to incubate 
them, but leaves them to be hatched either 
by the heat of the sun, or by some natural 
process of decay going on around them which 
generates warmth. In India a Government 
reward is offered for the destruction of the 
young cobras. The wily Hindoo, much as 
he respects the cobra as possibly embodying 
the ghost of his deceased grandfather, is 
fully alive to the advantage of earning this 
reward. He therefore collects all the cobras’ 
eggs he can find, and keeps them in some 
warm, well shaded place in an earthen 
“ chatty” until they are hatched. He then 
feeds the young ones, and when they are big 
enough, he either kills them himself, or gets 
some one of an inferior caste to do so, and 
thereby claims the reward per head! 

Eggs are very popular as an article of diet 
with many animals, some of which have to 
resort to curious stratagems for breaking the 
shell. Rats are said to be especially inge- 
nious in this way. My friend Dr. Edward 
Hamilton, Vice-President of the Zoological 
Society, whilst fishing one day, observed a 
stoat on the opposite bank of the river 
running away with an egg, which he had 
doubtless just purloined from some farmyard 
hen-roost, and this egg he was holding not in 
his mouth—it was far too large for that—but 
almost as you or I might carry it if our arms 
were considerably shorter—that is, tucked 
under one of its fore legs, while it ran along 
on the other three. 

Stoats, by the way, seem to be able to get 
along in the world with fewer legs than most 
animals. One was killed some time ago, 
which by some accident had lost three of its 
legs ; the stumps had long since healed, and 
the stoat was fat and in good condition. 

That curious bird, the kiwi or apteryx of 
New Zealand, lays a larger egg than that of 
any known bird in proportion to its size— 
an egg so large that it is quite unable to 
cover the pair which it usually produces, and 
in all probability spreads itself transversely 
over these with its lezs extended in order to 
incubate them. But it has been thought 
probable until recently, in accordance with 
the tradition which prevails in New Zealand, . 
that the kiwi, true to its position as an 
antipodean bird, sits underneath its eggs, 
digging a burrow in the sand and lying 
there while the heat from its body rises. Un- 
happily, however, this has been disproved by 
observation of a pair at the Zoological 
Gardens, the female of which sat upon and 
not underneath the eggs, in the same prosaic 
way as obtains among other birds. 

Soft-shelled eggs grow. This is certainly 
the case with those of turtles, which are 
globular and about the size of a billiard 
ball, and snakes’ eggs. If you take a clutch 
of snakes’ eggs from a heap of manure soon 
after they are laid, and keep them in wet 
cotton wool, you will find that, before the 
young snakes are hatched out, the eggs will 
increase to nearly twice their original size. 

The various colours of eggs bear a marked 
relation to the habits of the owners. Those 
whose nests are concealed either by a natural 
covering or by a woven roof, or where the 
eggs are laid upon the top of inaccessible 
rocks, have white eggs. But species which 
lay in exposed situations, on rocky beaches, 
on the bare earth or sand, and other places 
of that sort, usually produce those which are 
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protectively coloured, the various mottlings of 
which harmonise so exactly with their sur- 
roundings as to render it exceedingly difficult 
to detect them with the unaided vision. 
Indeed, with such eggs as those of the 
plover, one may actually see them over and 
over again, the eye may rove across and 
across them, and yet not for some considera- 
ble time distinguish them from the stones by 
which they are surrounded. 

Thad a very curious experience with eggs 
when I was living in Nicaragua. i 
boy one morning brought me four alligator’s 
eggs which he had found in the swamp ; and 
judging these to be fertile, and wishing to 
hatch them, I set them under a hen, one 
of the ordinary domestic variety, which had 
been imported from Europe by my host. In 
due time these eggs, which were very slightly 
larger than those of the ordinary fowl, 
and like them enclosed in a shelly envelope, 
were hatched ; gnd until that moment I never 
knew that a hen’s countenance was capable 
of so much expression! She gazed for a 
short time with the utmost astonishment on 
the strange chickens which waddled about 
her. Then, finding no solution of the diffi- 
culty in her mind, she turned round and 
killed them all! 

On the Nile, the huge Monitor lizards 
attain a length of seven feet, and are said to eat 
not only the crocodiles’ eggs, but the young 
crocodiles themselves. The number of eggs 
laid by birds varies very greatly with different 
species. Some, as the puffin, lay but one, 
and this egg is very often found in the bur- 
rows of rabbits, against which the puffin de- 
fends it pugnaciously. Others again, such ag 
the megapode and the common pheasant, lay 
from 20 to 25. But this is absolutely as 
nothing compared to the vast quantity pro- 
duced by creatures lower in the scale, such 
as fish, in some species of which they are 
to be numbered literally by millions. Of 
course it is obvious that but a very small frac- 
tion of these eggs can ever arrive at matu- 
rity; otherwise the sea would very soon be 
full with the progeny of one single pair of 
any single species. There are hundreds of 
voracious enemies always on the watch for 
spawn. 

And what a lot of eggs we do eat! I find 
that in 1890 no less than £3,500,000 was 
paid for imported eggs, prcbably representing 
over 1,000,000,000 eggs. Some of you no 
doubt can work out a calculation from that, 
showing how many would be allowed per 
head of the population. 

Which is the brightest egg? You will 
say it probably depends upon taste. Those 
of the cassowary and emu are both coloured 
dark green and remarkably rough, looking 
something like oxidised bronze. You may 
often see them set in silver as drinking cups 
and other ornaments. Perhaps the most 
striking of all is that of the tinamou, of a 
bright mauve hue, and carrying a brilliant 
polish almost like that of a coloured stone. 
The tinamou is a bird which is found in the 
River Plate, and is known there as the par- 
tridge. It thrives very well in this country, 
and it was at one time confidently predicted 
by the Zoological Society that it would 
become acclimatised here, and might even 
replace some of the birds now seen on our 
tables; but unfortunately this prediction 
has never been fulfilled. They lay well in 
captivity, too, and birds vary very greatly in 
this respect. It is a remarkable fact that 
carnivorous birds kept in cages rarely, if 
ever, lay a fertile egg. 

Have you ever examined an egg? You 
know, ofcourse, that inside the shell comes an 
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envelope of membrane which encloses the al- 
buminous white. If you carefully remove 
this, you will find that the white is, so to 
speak, twisted at each end in a sort of half- 
spiral form to be attached to this membrane, 
and through that to the shell; and this is 
supposed to act asa kind of buffer to pre- 
serve the embryo from shock. You know, 
no doubt, that it is almost impossible to break 
an egg by exerting pressure on the two ends, 
and it is from a blow here if anywhere that 
the delicate young bird might be supposed to 
suffer. In all eggs there is an air cavity 
which gradually develops with the contained 
bird, so that it may breathe, and this is re- 
plenished through the porous shell. When 
the sitting bird leaves the egz for a time, it 
gets just a little cool, and the contained air 
thereby condensing, a fresh supply is drawn 
in through the minute interstices of the cal- 
careous wall. This porosity of the shell of 
eggs is hardly sufficiently recognised; we 
probably have all of us found from disagree- 
able experience that eggs packed in_ ill- 
smelling straw, or even those which have 
been in contact with odorous substances, 
acquire a taste therefrom. It is quite pos- 
sible to spice an egg sufficiently before cating 
it by simply allowing it to remain overnight 
in a box of pepper. But worse things than 
this might occur if sufticient care were not 
exercised ; for instance, it is found that an 
egg will, so to speak, suck up a great many 
poisons through the shell if those poisons are 
brought in contact with it in a state of solu- 
tion. 

The yolk is the embryo bird’s first nou- 
rishment ; the white it consumes later. The 
popular idea which I was taught in my 
childhood was that the yolk of the egg formed 
the body of the bird and the white the 
feathers! The larger the yolk of any egg, 
the more perfect will be the animal which is 
produced from it when it is hatched. If we 
take the egus of those creatures to which we 
have already alluded as producing young in 
an immature condition, such as frogs, toads, 
and insects, we shall find relatively a very 
small yolk indeed, indicating that the crea- 
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ture must seek its nourishment and suste- 
nance elsewhere before it can begin the battle 
of life as the fully developed adult. Tur- 
tles’ eggs are not bad to eat; if I remember 
rightly, the Swiss Family Robinson made 
omelettes of them. Those of snakes are 
neither particularly nice nor particularly 
nasty; I have eaten those of several species, 
including some from the rattlesnake. But 
there can hardly be two opinions about the 
merits of the eggs of alligators and croco- 
diles, which are abominably musky both to 
the sense of smell and the palate. If you 
can make up your mind to examine the 
egg of a blackbeetle, or rather a cockroach, 
you will find that it has an_ exceptional 
amount of yolk when compared tothe eggs 
of other insects, and in point of fact we 
find that the little cockroaches are produced 
perfect from the egg, and do not undergo 
a larval period of transition. 

The other day I came across a definition 
by a little girl of a cuckoo, who declared that 
it was a bird that does not lay its own egg! 
This is hardly the case; but it is almost as 
great a mistake to suppose, as is usually done, 
that the cuckoo lays its egg in another bird’s 
nest; the egg is almost invariably laid on 
the ground, where, by the bye, the creature 
does occasionally incubate it, perhaps more 
frequently than it is supposed. But as a 
rule it is carried in the beak, and deposited 
in the nest of some other bird. In direct 
contrast to this is the habit of the guinea- 
fowl, which is given to secreting its eggs to 
such an extent that farmers who keep them 
have considerable trouble to find their where- 
abouts. The guinea-fowl is of African origin, 
and this habit may have been derived from 
its early necessity of hiding its eggs from 
monkeys and other predatory beasts. 

About the price of birds’ eggs in general 
you probably know a great deal more than 
Ido. I notice that a dealer the other day 
sold a pair of golden eagle’s eggs for #25, 
which I should think was a very fair remu- 
neration for them. An egg of the Epiornis, 
the remarkable fossil bird of which I have 
already spoken, was sold at auction by Stevens 


in Covent Garden last year, on May 4, for 
£100. Very much more valuable than these, 
however, are the eggs of a bird quite recently 
extinct, the great auk. There are abou 
66 of these eggs now known to be in existence. 
and probably 72 skins of the birds themselves. 
Not long ago, at a sale by public auction, out 
of these eggs (the product, remember, cf a 
creature which has become extinct certains 
within the memory of living man) was sod 
for no less than 225 guineas, being, as the 
auctioneer remarked, at the rate of somethinz 
like £3,000 a dozen. The fortunate vendor 
of this egg had originally given £18 for it 
Collectors have sent out paid agents fer 
many years past to all the ancient breeding 
places of these great auks in the hope of 
discovering bones, skins, feathers, or possibis 
eggs there remaining. But although accurate 
drawings of the bird and its egg have been 
distributed amongst the islandcrs in thes 
situations, the most noteworthy of which is 
St. Kilda, no specimen has been found fer 
many years. 

And I may tell you in conclusion of a little 
bit of luck which they had at the museum 
of the College of Surgeons in connection » tn 
these great auks’ eggs. Some few years ago. 
when a gentleman died in Scotland, a some. 
what poor collection of curiosities which he 
had amassed was broken up, and among-t 
other things a basket of eggs, comprisil¢ 
mostly those of the common gull, tern, ana 
other sea-birds, was sent to Professor Stewart, 
who was then the recently appointed curator 
of the museum of the College of Surgeors. 
They were put aside for some time as 
scarcely worth notice-—and one may remark 
that in taking an inventory of this gentle 
man’s goods for probate duty after his death 
these eggs were valued at 7d. apiece. Un 
examining the contents of the basket, how 
ever, Professor Stewart discovered no ‘es 
than three of these great auks’ eggs amon: 
them, each moreover being a well marked 
“colour” variety; so that amongst thes 
eighteen or twenty sevenpenny eggs were 
turned out three, the collective value of which 
cou!d not be far short of £1,000. 
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THE PROPER NAMES OF OUR BIRDS. 


mat is the “proper” name of a bird? 


We often hear the expression, but - 


what does it mean? To him who has never 
been out of his own county or read much, 
the answer will come glibly enough, as— 

“The proper name is the name by which 
I call it, and by which I have always 
heard it called.’ In other words, it is the 
local name. 

But let this bold assertor take up such a 
book as Swainson’s “Folk Lore and Pro- 
vincial Names of British Birds,” and his 
opinion will probably receive a considerable 
shake when he discovers that there are 
over two thousand English names which 
are shared among the commonest of our 
birds in the most confusing way, and that 
these locul designations differ in each district, 
and, what is far worse, are applied to 
different birds in different districts, so that 
not only has a bird many different names, 
but many different birds have the same 
name, and practically become anonymous as 
far as that name is concerned. 

For instance, in one of the most popular 
of the old school of boys’ books, mention is 
made of a blue hawk. Now what is a blue 
hawk? In Yorkshire it would be a merlin; 
but the merlin is the hobby in the Shetlands, 
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and it is the sparrow hawk in Ross, while 
the sparrow hawk is the blue hawk in Berk- 
shire, and the kestrel is the sparrow hawk in 
Ireland. At the same time, the sparrow 
hawk is in some places the pigeon hawk; 
but the pigeon hawk is occasionally the hen 
harrier, and the hen harrier is the white hawk 
in Donegal and the blue hawk in Wicklow, 
while the blue hawk in Perthshire is the 
peregrine—and so on, bewilderingly, to 
exasperation point. 

That it may not be supposed we have 
chosen an extreme instance, let us run 
through the birds together, keepingas straight 
®& course as may be convenient. To begin 
with, that well-known bird, the missel thrush, 
is almost equally well known as the storm- 
cock, a name which in Scotland and Shrop- 
shire is often given to the fieldfare. But in 
the south-west of England you will hear it 
called the holm thrush, or even the holm 
sereech; in the south it is the skrite, in 
Derbyshire the skirleock, in the Lake district 
the jercock, in Northamptonshire the gaw 
thrush, and in thenorth of Irelandit is actually 
known as the jay, while in Donegal it 
becomes the butcher bird. The song thrush 
is another bird of many aliases. It is the 
throstle of the north of England, the mavis 


of Scotland, the Whistling Dick of the 
Thames valley, the grey bird of the soutt- 
west, and the dirsh of Somerset. 

The fieldfare is known as the pop. the felt.th+ 
windle, the winnard, and the little feltyfare. 
The fieldfare seems to be the true felty- 
fare, although the Irish, who are curious! 
independent in bird nomenclature, often give 
that name to the missel thrush. In the 
Midlands the fieldfare is the bluetail: in 
Lancashire it is the blueback; in Essex it is 
the pigeon felt, and in Scotland the gre! 
thrush. 

The blackbird is fortunate; it has ont 
two cther names, the merle and the ous 
for its Scotch diminutive of blackie evide: 
owes its origin to the nursery. But 
Shropshire the blackbird is the ring cu-! 
which in Tipperary becomes the convoy. : 
Wicklow the whistler, in the Orkney i 
flitterchack, in the south of Scotland th: 
rock starling, in Yorkshire the erag ou: 
and in Dorsetshire the Michaelmas blackb.r! 

The wheatear has more than twenty nar: 
in different parts of the country, amcn: 
which the most distinctive are perhaps tit 
whitetail, the chuck, the chickell, t« 
chat, the snorter, the clocharet, the stenikl-. 
the fallow finch, the cooper, and the jobbier. 


In the Lake district it is also known as the 
stonechat, but that makes confusion worse 
confounded. The stonechat is the stone- 
chink, the chickstone, the moor titling, the 
furze hacker, even the blackcap in some 
places ; and the whinchat is the utick, the 
gorse chat, the horse smatch—which the 
wheatear is in Hampshire—and up Aberdeen 
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4 N° thank you, mum, we helps to make 
’em,” is reported to have been the 
reply of the “ young persons” from the East 
of London when asked by a lady presiding 
over the tea department whether they would 
have jam or marmalade. But although they 
help to make them, boys generally show them- 
selves, in form at any rate, quite ready to 
appreciate and enjoy the “howlers” made 
by their less brilliant companions. But 
there are mistakes which sometimes show a 
good deal of thought and ingenuity on the part 
of the perpetrator, and the specimen which is 
given above is an excellent instance of this. 

You would, perhaps, scarcely discover for 
yourself that it is meant to bs the Latin for 
“Most people, therefore, guessed that this 
was the case.” Yet the writer of the above 
clearly proves himself to be ngt only a pains- 
taking youth, but one of a distinctly gram- 
matical turn of mind. 

“People,” he argues, is “populus,” but 
‘** most people” is clearly superlative, there- 
fore “ populissimus,” which he writes down. 
And yet from the sense it is evidently plural, 
and so he alters it to “ populissimi.” Again, 
“* igitur” after a plural word looks go palpably 
wrong, that he feels he can do no less than 
alter it to “iguntur.” Then he looks out 
“case” in the English-Latin and finds 
‘* theca,” a Greek word meaning a “chest” 
or “ box,” and calmly writes it down with a 

rfectly correct construction. But there his 

iligence breaks down. The next word 
“ guess,”’ which be does not know, he makesa 
shot at ; and having in his mind “ hospes, a 
guest,” he unconsciously invents out of it a 
verb, “ hospito, to guess.” 

A process of reasoning very similar to this 
must have gone on in the mind of the boy 
who translated “ The wave swallowed up the 
ship,” by “‘ Unda navem hirundavit,” which 
makes a truly beautiful verb. 

One of the most curious mistakes which I 
ever heard made arose from a misprint. The 
sentence was from Tacitus, Magna premia 
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way it becomes the fern lintie with the lads 
who are not learned in beaks. 

The redstart is very generally known as 
the firetail, or the brantail, which has the 
same meaning, but in Shropshire it is the 
whitecap. The robin is the redbreast, or the 
ruddock, which would be all very well if the 
Americans had not taken upon themselves to 

(To be continued.) 


CONCERNING HOWLERS. 
By C. E. JouNstone, B.A. 


omnibus severissimis centurionibus dedit ;" 
and the form master was a good deal aston- 
ished when the boy, who was on—a fluent 
translator—construed it in a confident tone 
of voice, “To all the stern, snub-nosed centu- 
rions he presented large rewards.” It was 
only when his copy was examined, and it 
turned out that the word “ severissimis” 
had been printed “severis simis,” that 
it dawned on the good man that the diligent 
youth had been looking out “ Simus,” an 
epithet applied to sheep. The unlikelihood 
of any oflicers being found in the Roman 
army with snub-noses had not occurred to the 
unreflecting schoolboy. 

In regard to spelling, the writing of the 
word “ excuse ” as “ xqs ” seems certainly to 
take the prize for simplicity ; while the boy 
who signed a letter to his uncle “your 
loving pheneu” seems to have been wanting 
in the phonetic sense altogether. The de- 
scription of a cockchafer as a ‘ picculia kind 
of beatol” is certainly remarkable; and I 
will leave the intelligent reader to guess what 
word ‘‘ dembrochia ” is intended to represent. 
It has baffled most people to whom I have 
shown it, and yet it was written in perfect 
good faith. 

French does not as a rule leave enough 
to the translator's imagination to give an 
opening for really brilliant blunders, but both 
of the following I can vouch for as perfectly 
genuine. “Il saisit de nouveau une roche 
énorme ’’ was rendered, ‘‘ He knew the news 
of an enormous rock”; and “Il péchait 
dans le rive du chateau," “ He was fishing 
in the ribbon of his hat.” 

The same boy who produced the latter of 
these was also responsible for an astonishingly 
brilliant answer in the course of a history 
lesson. The name of Washington having 
turned up, a question was put to the form as 
to whether they knew the little story about 
Washington in early youth. It was evident 
that the above-mentioned boy was simply 
bursting with knowledge; but when the 
question came round to him, instead of the 
familiar cherry-tree tale he produced the 
following: ‘Please, sir, he had a little cat, 
which used to sit on its hind legs and say 
«Turn again, Washington.’ ” 

This seems to me almost as precicus as 
the answer given by the boy who was asked 
to write down what he knew about Titus. 
“ Titus was a Roman emperor—supposed to 
have written the Epistle to the Hebrews—his 
other name was Oates.” 

This is so good that one almost wonders 
whether it can really be genuine, a doubt 
which also comes into one’s mind in connec- 
tion with this answer about Sir Walter Raleigh. 
“He was the man who first introduced 
tobacco into England ; and one day, when he 
was smoking, he turned reund and said, 
‘Good Master Ridley, we have this day 
lighted a fire in England which shall never 
be put out.’” 

Tonce had the pleasure of teaching a boy 
who, for the first three weeks, never gave any 
answer at all to any question except, “I don’t 
know,” grunted somewhere very low down 
in his boots. Happening in the course of a 
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complicate matters by giving the same series 
of names to a bird closely allied to the 
fieldfare, the real robin being unknown across 
the Atlantic, its most westerly limit being the 
Azores ; and this unscrupulous appropriation 
of a name has resulted in many an amusing 
mistake on the part of public speakers and 
book illustrators. 


geography lesson to come upon the River 
Eden, I fancied that I saw a gleam of intelli- 
gence pass for a moment over his face. 

“Well,” I asked, “have you ever heard 
that name before? ’’ 

“I don’t know.” 

I repeated the question in three or four 
different forms, and at length he rewarded 
my efforts by grunting in a low voice, ‘Eton 
coat.” 

With this same youth I had the following 
conversation after a chapter of history had 
been read aloud. 

“ What have we been reading about?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ About a king. Do you know what he was 
called?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ He was called Henry. 
Henry?” 

“T don't know.” 

“He was called Henry the Eighth.” Then, 
in sheer desperation, “ Why was he called 
the Eighth?” 

Answer, after a long pause, “ Because he 
wasn't any older "!! 

If this meets his eye, as it probably will, 
Iam sure he will forgive me, as he is very 
far removed now from those dark days. 

Of course it is when one comes to questions 
concerning general knowledge that boys seem 
always to break out and give themselves away 
most hopelessly. 

An excellent account of what a monk is, 
ended up with the remark, “ The female of 
monk is nunk.” 

The definitions of Phenicians as ‘‘ The 
inventors of Pheenician blinds” is certainly 
happy ; and so also is “ Chimera—a thing 
used for taking likenesses with.” 

The heart has been ably described as “A 
small pear-shaped bone in the middle of the 
body"? ; and the boy’s essay on the horse, 
beginning “The horse is a very noble and 
faithful animal, but, if you don’t treat him 
well, he won't do so,” is probably well known 
to most of you. 

The translation of “ Stant littore puppes ”’ 
—‘ The mashers congregate upon the beach ” 
—must have been the work of a very up-to- 
date schoolboy indeed. 

Thave not had time to go into the origin 
of the word “howler,” which is the more 
unfortunate as it is not given in any of the 
many dictionaries that I have consulted. Is 
it so called because it makes the master 
how] with rage, or because indirectly it causes 
its author to howl with pain ? 

This is a very delicate question, but there 
is no space left to go into it now. There is 
one thing in connection with this subject 
which is, perhaps, consoling—namely, that 
other people often make “howlers” as well 
as schoolboys. If you do not believe this, 
ask the pompous old gentleman who closed 
his eloquent speech the other day with the 
impressive words, “ And now, gentlemen, it is 
time for me to bring my remarks to a close; 
for we all of us know that the words of the 
well-worn proverb are but tov true—that 
“speech is silence, but silver is golden.” 
(Prolonged cheering !) 
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Two Bgarsners.—Get parts 7 and 8 of “Indoor 
Games,” and read the chapter-on pebble polishing. 
The article is out of print in any other form, 


C. P. A., and CHARLIE.—You should apply to the lead- 
ing shipping companies ; but it is not of much use 
unless you get an introduction from some one con- 
nected with them, 


W. H. MayNE.—The only way for you would be to be 
apprenticed to some engineering firm. There is no 
such thing a3 a navy yard at Glasgow : but there are 
many firms of private shipbuilders all down the 
Clyde. 

A. A. BRADRURNE.—Our articles on Mazes and Laby- 

$ rinths, ancient and modern, were in our fifth volume. 
They were written by W.'J. Gordon, and have not 
appeared elsewhere, 


§.C.—Tke half-crown has a garnished shield, Such 
a coins were issucd in 1820, 1821, aud 1823, and are worth 
from four to six shillings each. 


T. W. Groves, James Buackre, F.C., and Soupact,— 
‘To enter the navy asa boy you must be between 15 
and 164 years of age. You will find all the particu- 
lars in the Quarterly Navy List. 


Ersom.—There is not much of an opening for architects 
in New Zealand, although the architecture there is 
open to improvement. The qua'itications 
same aa in Great Britain, No formal examination is 

tion as to any one 

whatever his qualiticatious may be. 


required, and there is no 1 
practising, 


scope for leas than thr 
to the contrary notwithstanlins 
bottle for your speciinens. You can buy one at ai 
of the natural-history shops. 3, We have had artic 
on sketching from hature, both in oils and water- 
colours, but they are now out of print. 


“A wouLp-nr SatLon.—1. You will have a much better 
cbance in the profession if you have a previous traiu- 
ing in the Worcester or the ‘onieay, or some similar 
ship Boys from these ships go to Sea later than thos 
direct from shore, beeatse they start with a know. 
ledge of seamanship and navigation. 2. Not older 
than seventeen, 3. Undersized, decidedly, but you 
may grow. 


Isivarase.—In our English fount ‘of type the small 
letters are in the following preportion : @ 140, t 100, 
a 90, 1 9, n 80, 0 80, 5 40,70, h 60, d 50,150, u 45, 
¢ 40, m 80, f 30, w 25, y 25, p 24. b 20, ¢ 20, v 15, k 8, 

q 6, j 5, x 5,23. It is a tradition in the printing 
trade that these numbers were arrived at by counting 
the letters used in setting an important debate in the 
House of Commons, 


A Devorep READER.—To all such questions our answer 
is the same. Write to headquarters for the latest 
particulars of the examination. In your ease you 
should apply to the Secretary of the Post Office. 


C. H.CRrompre (Quebec) —1. The “ Boy's Own Paper” 
would not be published if it were not ft for reading 
every day of the werk. 2. There are many reasons 
why it is not expedient to bind the Summer ant 
Christmas parts in the volume as published, but 
subscribers can bind them up with the monthly issue 
if they choose. 3. We would rather let others decide 
on the relative greatness of pocts past and present. 


F.S.—The best way t> clean kid gloves is to put them 
on and wash your hands with them on, without soap, 
in spirits of turpentine, rubbing them'well down the 
fingers just as if your hands were very dirty. If you 
hang them up ina dranght they v 
the smell will dizappear. 


C.S.—1. There are some articles on Electricity in “ In- 
door Games,” but those that have appeared during the 
last few months will soon be issued in a collected form 
as one of the volumes of our Bookshelf Series. 2. It 
depends on the wind. 


J.8.Curra.—Garibaldi was born at Nice on July 4, 
1807, Nice did not then belong to France, but to 
Italy. 


—Mix some whitewash with a good deal of size in 
it; give the calico a coat of this, and then paint the 
scene on in distemper, which is whitewash coloured 
with blues aud reds, etc., etc. 


J. E. ADAMs,—There is no reason why you should not 
try, for those who try hardest generaily win, Stau- 
ford, of Cockspur Street, publishes a book on the sub- 
ject ; at least we understand 50. 


IuNonamvs.—The letters R.S.V.P. on invitation cards 
are the initials of the French for “Reply, if you 
please.” 

Dos —The present representatives of the pub- 


lishers are Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. of 
Paternoster Buildings, You should write tu them. 


c. 


E. Hanxsny,—You can nse planking instead of canvas, 
Dut you will have to make the nibs rather longer, or 
your boat will be too low in the water, If you use 
planking You need not have the laths 
Uscl to avoid tuo great # strain on the 


My Friexp Surricand Horr The seven wonders of 
the world were the Pyramids of Egypt, the Mauso. 
leam of Artemisia, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Colossus of 
Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter Olympus, and the Pharos 
of Alexandria ; but these are mere trifles to what we 
have no’ We have no notion what the fourth 
wonder is; perbaps it is the Forth Bridge ! 


A. Gn.iert —You conld get a pair of boars’ tusks from 
Rowland Ward & Co. The Jungle, Mieendilly, or at 
auy of the bird-stuffing shops. 


Asxiovs.—If you wish to become a Sunday Schoo! 
teacher your best plan is to apply to your local 
clergyman or minister. 

T. SreWwAkD.—No boat rigged on your plan would go 
to windward, Pat your mainmast in the ceutre, ad 
be satistied with one mast aml rig her as a lugger. A 
decked boat is always safer than an open one. For 
your purposes a hulf-leck would be quite enough. 
Have a look at the local fishing boats. 


A New Reaprr—Apply at the Mercantile Marine 
Office at Poplar, or call on the Sceretary of the 
Marine Society at Clark's Place, Bishopsgate Street. 


W, E. Histox.—1. Much obliged for the suggestion. 
nipaper them off and use the surface as read, 
primed for another picture, 3, Heavy dumb-bells 3 
injurious; that is what is meant; use light dumb- 
bells, not execeling a couple of pounds, and you will 
do yourself good, not narm. 


T. P.O.—The places that receive their correspondence 
direct from a travelling post office have the letters 
R.S.O, after their names. 


R. Lon (Heetograph), J. L. MasTER (Magic Lantern 
Slides), Lover or “B.O.P." (Indian Clubs and 
Dumb-bells), ATHLETE (Dumb-bells). J. H. W. 
(Draughts and Chess).—You will find all about it in 
our * Indoor Games.” 


C. 8. CLAnK.—The articles in this paper are copyright, 
and no one is allowed to republish them without 
written permission. In the United] States there is no 
copyright for English books, but in Canada and the 
other colonies there is. 


J. Coprer.—We have no sympathy whatever for people 
who sign agrecments and then endeavour to shuffle 
out of them. According to your own account you 
wanted to get something for nothing, but find you 
are not 80 clever as you thought you were. ‘We bope 
you will be made to pay, although we always recom- 
mend our readers to get their books from booksellers 
and not from canvassers. 


Two Yran Reaper—Apply for particulars to the 
Commissioner of Police, New Scotland Yard, 8.w. 


F. W. H.—Which walks the farthest, the man who walks 
once round your house, or the man who walks once 
round the world ? Burely the one who travels the 
larger circle, We et some queer specimens of ortho- 
graphy, but yours is the first “Edidor” we hare 
come acroas ! 


E.B. Lock.—The cases we supply for binding the 
volumes arc hanily large enough to hold the Christmas 
and Summer numbers. If you wish to include them 
your binder must make special cases. 


Rep Hain (Troubled One).—Red hair is, with many 
complexions, actually pretty. You could dye it, 
doubtless, but you would be Very foolish to do 60. 


Pencnes (Pullet).—They ought to accor with length 
of bird's toes and grasp. Don't think you'll succes! 
with square perches. But let us know. 


Snowenr Batu (I. Connolly).—1. Don’t think it is that 
which occasions ye 
skin cap. Use a “borax w 2. Dou't worry over 
it. Young men who never blush are not usuaily tke 
best or brishtest kind. Try Fellow’s syrup, a smal! 
teaspoonful twice a day after food. 


Prana ax ARIOUS OTHER TROUBLES (T. 0. B., Rex, 
vc.).—You simply suy give us a cure for this 
tha, or Vother. Now how can we if we have nothin: 
toga hy? Juvenile troubles arise from indigestion. 
from want of exercise, want of cleanliness and the 
bath, over study and bad habits. We could not give 
honest advice without knowing the cause. But we 
do tell You here that ninetenths ef the troubk: 
young nien snffer frown ronid be removed by regula: 
exercise, the bath and attention—stringent—to the 
rules of health as laid down in our pages. Refer te 
recent articles, particularly to one in our last Christ- 
mins number. 


Canary Inn (T. W. Spence).—Give no hemp seci. 
Tinge the drinking-water with saffron. Add a littl: 
glycerine and ten to fifteen drops of tincture of iron. 
Feed plainly. No dainties. Don't forget gritty sami 
and green food. 

Movers Revrpy Comrasy (J. L.).—Insolent quackery! 
We have forwarded the papers to a place where they 
know how to treat such people. Will all boys wl» 
receive papers from: so-called medical firms, kindly 
forward them to us before being victimiaed ? 


TRoUBLKD.—Get our Inst Christmas number, and atten 
carefully to the instructions there given. ’ We cannot 
keep repeating. 

Rovsp Srovupens (Hunchback).—You want a system 
of treatment, and must put yourself at once under 
surgical hands. 


Squmnrta (Se. Vulgaris).—The claws will get long ia 
captivity. Cut them back, but not too far. 


BEsT PIGEONS TO START WITH (E. Collins),--1. Tux- 
Hee Pouters, and Fantails, 2. Caasdl & Co. pod 
lishers. 


Fowss (Lover of Animals).—There is something alto- 
gether wrong with your feeding or method of trest- 
ment, else depend upon it your birds would oot 
mope. 
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SAINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH 


COAST. 


By Rev. A. N. Manan, A, F. 


Author of 
Towser,” 


CHAPTER V.—THE STOLEN STONES. 


Spare had Andrew Sharrock 
enjoyed his supper more than 
he did that evening. When it was 
finished, and the table had been 
cleared, Andrew lighted his pipe, 
while his wife stitched at her 
work. 

“Tm that thankful for the 
letter, Nancy; it’s the best bit of 
good fortune we’ve had for many 
a long day.” 

“Sure it is, Andrew,” said his 
wife, looking up. “It'll just let 
you pay off the debt, and get out 
of the clutch of that bad man. 
Dear! I’m a’most sorry some- 
times I let you marry me on the 
terms!” 


“*The parcel’s gone!'” 
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“ Never mind that now, Nancy. I was 
obliged to get a decent home for you to 
live in, and make it a bit tidy; and 
sooner or later you'd have had to give in, 
for I’d have bothered you till you did. 
There was no other way but to borrow 
the money, and there was never a chap 
in Westercombe as had it to lend but 
Purvis at the Blue Anchor. That's 
where most of the money goes that’s 
earned in Westercombe.” 

“ He's a bad man, Andrew. If they'd 
shut up his house and never let a drop 
of drink be drunk there, it would be a 
blessing to the village. I wish you'd never 
go anigh the place.” 

“No more I will, Nancy, when I've 
wiped out the debt. Till then it is best 
to keep on good terms with him. If I'd 
ha’ been stuck up, and never gone anigh 
the place, he'd have made it pretty hot, 
and like ns not have driven me into gaol 
for the money. I know what John 
Purvis is, Nancy, well enough, and it's 
best to keep on the safe side of him.” 

“ Well, thank God, you'll soon be clear 
now. And then you'll promise me never 
to go nigh the place.” 

“ Ay, sure.” 

“Ursie Lanyot said "twas mevcy he 
hadn't murdered her son the other 
night!” 

“Ay, it was—sure enough. Another 
moment would have been too late. He's 
nothing better than a wild beast when 
his blood’s up. But he'll find himself 
the wrong side of Paunceton Gaol before 
long. The captain’s going to summons 
him before the mazistrate.” 

“A good thing—a very good thing,” 
said Nancy. “I hope they'll keep him 
there for good and all. But how shall 
you get the stones changed for gold, 
Andrew?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Nancy. The 
Hesperus sails for Bristol next week, and 
T'll just go aboard and take ‘em myself 
to the chap at Bristol, and get a bag of 
sovereigns in their place. ‘That's how 
we'll manage it. I’d walk back in ao 
couple of days. Let's have another look 
at the beauties!" 

Andrew opened the chest and took out 
the box. He handled the stones with 
affection, holding them up to the candle, 
wondering at their radiance. 

“There's a palace of golden light in 
you!” he said to one. “Just look, 
Nancy, how wonderful it works when you 
turn it about. That's tha best of the lot. 
I'd like to have it made into a brooch for 
you. I mind the place where I picked 
him up--on a stretch of gravel in the bed 
of a stream that hadn’t a drop of water in 
it. There's sixty-three of them—that's 
sixty-three sovercigns; fifty or so of them 
sovereigns will be counted out to John 
Purvis the day I get back from Bristol, 
and there'll be the best part of thirteen to 
help us along in the winter ; then there'll 
be a new frock and a new bonnet for Mrs. 
A. Sharrock! Now then, let's have some 

aper and scraps of wool or anything 
Bandy—T'l pack the stoncs so as not to 
rattle on the voyage.” 

The stones were safely packed and 
stowed away in the chest. Andrew then 
refilled his pipe, and devoted the rest of 
the evening to cutting out a beat for 
Reginald Ayrton. 


Never had a robbery been known in 
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Westercombe. Few of the cottagers ever 
thought of locking their doors, and habit 
went so far with Andrew that not an 
anxious thought of his valuable treasure 
prompted him to take extra precaution 
for its safety. 

But in the small hours of that night, 
when a late moon shed a sheeted glim- 
mer through the latticed window, the 
latch of Sharrock’s cottage door was 
softly lifted, a thief crept with mufiled 
step across the floor, a thief’s hand 
opened the lid of the seaman’s chest— 
and within the minute, Dan Sullidge, the 
thief, had recrossed the room with the box 
of precious stones, closed the door as 
noiselessly as he had opened it, and was 
lost in the misty shadows. 

Dan had been prowling outside the 
cottage that evening, sheltered in the 
shadow of anelm tree. He had heard the 
conversation between Sharrock and his 
wife. He had shivered at the mention of 
Paunceton Gaol. The animal courage 
of a faithful dog prompted him fiercely to 
resent the outrage threatened against his 
master. Dan had peered from behind 
the elm tree and seen enough to suggest 
a plan of revenge, and his evil purpose 
had been easily and successfully carried 
out, 

He had gone back to his garret in the 
Blue Anchor, and kept quiet till after the 
church clock had struck the midnight 
hour. Not a light burnt in any cottage 
window as he crept with naked feet, 
stealthy as a cat, along the under side of 
the quay wall, till he reached the part 
opposite Sharrock’s cottage. Then, after 
effecting his object, Dan had returned by 
a different way behind the cottages, and 
so reached his garret once more, certain 
of having escaped observation. 

The next morning Dan told the land- 
lord. Their conversation, shorn of its 
mere objectionable vulgarity, was some- 
thing of this sort : 

“The cap'n’s going to get you sent to 
gaol, master.” 

“ How d’you know?” 

“Heard Andrew Sharrock say so last 
evening.” 

“Tell us about it, Dan’l.” 

“ Skulked under the elmen-tree outside 
his cottage. Heard Sharrock tell his 
wife ‘twas along of that row t’other even- 
ing.” 

Purvis expressed his disapproval in 
violent language, and Dan tried to console 
him by saying: “Never mind, master, 
you leave it to me. I'll pay ‘em both 
out, and they won’t keep yon in gaol 
long. I've given Sharrock a back-hander 
already.” 

Purvis thonght awhile, and then said: 
“T've got a hold upon Sharrock for that 
fifty pounds I lent him. He'd best look 
out how he meddles with my affairs, or 
Tl have out a warrant against him, and 
if I get him the wrong side of the gaol- 
door he shall rot there till he finds the 
money.” 

“He thought he was going to pay vou 
right enough, master, but I scotched him 
neatly last night, and he'll sing a dif- 
ferent song when he finds his treasures 
gone.” 

Dan thought it best not to give par- 
ticulars of the transaction, and Purvis 
was too much occupied with his own 
prospects to be inquisitive. Dan con- 
tinued: “I say, master, I've scotched 


Sharrock, and I'll scotch the eap’n—see if 
I don't!” 

“You're a faithful hound, Dan,” said 
Purvis; “but you'll try on your tricks 
once too often—though I like you all the 
better for it.” 

Dan’s eye kindled with satisfaction. 
The only semblance of a kind word he 
ever received was won from the landlord 
by such proofs of unprincipled fidelity. 

The disappearance of the stones was 
not discovered by Sharrock for some days. 
Having packed the parcel he never gave 
a thought to its safety, nor opened the 
chest until the day on which the Hes- 
perus was to sail. 

He had been down on the quay, help- 
ing to put things straight on board the 
schooner, and was returning to his cot- 
tage to pack his bundle and fetch his 
treasure. As he passed the Blue Anchor 
the landlord hailed him from the door- 
way: 

“T say, Sharrock, let's have a word 
with you.” 

Andrew stopped, and Purvis came up 
to him. 

“Look here, old man,” said the land- 
lord; “ I'm about sick of waiting for that 
money, and the sooner you pay up the 
better for both of us. The fact is, you're 
a lot too meddlesome a chap for me. 
You and the cap'n are about a pair as the 
less I have to do with the better. So 
before any other little differences of opinion 
happen between us, I'll just trouble you 
to hand over that fifty pounds. I’ve got 
your bond, you know, promising faithfully 
to pay it in five years, and it’s getting on 
for six years now.” 

“You can’t want to be paid more than 
I want to pay you, landlord,” said Shar- 
rock. ‘“ When once I’ve laid hands on 
the gold, it won't be mine a moment 
longer than I can help. And I’m going 
to Bristol by the Hesperus to get hold on 
it, and you shall have the lot before this 
day week, all well.” 

“Ho, ho! Can yon pick up fifty 
pounds in the streets of Bristol city? All 
serene—this day week by agreement ; end 
if the money's not forthcoming then, we'll 
square accounts by letting you see the 
inside of Paunceton Gaol, old man, just 
to wipe off old scores; and we'll see which 
of us sticks there longest. We'll make 
a pretty pair of gaol-birds, but I take 
it the lime on your perch will be laid a 
bit thicker than on mine, that’s the only 
difference.” 

“All right, landlord, no need to excite 
yourselt. I don't fancy we'll be mates at 
that job yet awhile.” 

Sharrock strode off, followed by the 
malicious scowl of John Purvis. 

On entering his cottage the fisherman 
found his wife busy with washing, 

“ Now then. Nancy, old girl, it’s time to 
pack the bundle. The Hesperus sails at 
three o'clock punctual.” 

“I've washed the things, Andrew, 
and they're dry. There’s the handker- 
chief—vou've only got to pack ’em to- 
gether.” 

Andrew soon had his bundle ready, and 
went to the chest. He slightly raised the 
lid and put his hand down into the corner 
where he had placed the parcel. He did 
not find it, and pushed the lid back against 
the wall. He looked into the chest, and 
conld not see the parcel. 

“Hullo! Why, where's it got to?’ 


He began to rummage, and then, as the 
thonght suddenly flashed across him that 
the stones were not there, he began with 
slesperate energy to ransack the contents 
of the chest. 

“ The parcel’s gone!" he gasped. 

“Gone?” said Nancy, peering through 
the steamy clouds of her wash-tub; her 
expression of countenance might have 
suited a witch over her cauldron. 
“Gone?” said Nancy. 

“ Ay, gone!" 

Andrew, who was on his knees, bent 
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backwards and clutched his head with 
both hands, driving the nails into the skin. 
Then he got up and stood like one dazed, 
staring at the disordered heap on the floor 
Again he stooped, and, taking up the 
various articles, tossed them back into 
the chest, in the forlorn hope that he might 
have overlooked the parcel. 

When the last had been thrown in, and 
the certainty was beyond doubt, a despair 
of the deepest distress settled on man 
and wife. They supposed the stones had 
been stolen; they racked their brains to 
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imagine who could have stolen them ; the 
idea of a poor fisherman being robbed had 
never entered the head of a native of 
Westercombe. All their hopes of release 
from the clutch of Purvis were shattered 
to atoms. 

Nancy made a dismal attempt to find 
consolation in the hope of recovering the 
lost treasure. Andrew only replied by 
asking her to go down to the wharf and 
tell the skipper of the Hesperus that he 
would not sail. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Dex !" shouted Popof. 
here.” 

And Caterna replied with truly Parisian 
unction— 

“T believe you, my boy!” 

And we all changed. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon. 
For people fatigued with three hundred 
and twelve hours of travelling, it was no 
time for running about the town—what* 
do I say ?—the four towns enclosed one 
within the other. Besides, I had plenty 
of time. I was going to stop some weeks 
in this capital. 

The important thing was to find a hotel 
in which one could live passably. From 
information received, I was led to believe 
that the hotel of Ten Thousand Dreams, 
near the railway station, might be sutti- 
ciently in accord with Western notions. 

As to Mademoiselle Klork, I will 
postpone my visit till to-morrow. I will 
call on her before the box arrives, and even 
then I shall be too soon, for I shall take 
her the news of Kinko's death. 

Major Noltitz will remain in the same 
hotel as I do. I have not to bid him 
farewell, nor have I to part with the Ca- 
ternas, who are going to stay a fortnight 
before starting for Shanghai. As to Pan- 
Chao and Doctor Tio-King, « carriage is 
waiting to take them to the yamen in 
which the young Chinaman’s family live. 
But we shall see each other again. 
Friends do not separate at a simple good- 
bye, and the grip of the hand I gave him 
as he left the car will not be the last. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fphrinell lose no time in 
leaving the station on business, which 
obliges them to find a hotel in the 
commercial quarter of the Chinese town. 
But they do not leave without receiving 
my compliments. Major Noltitz and I 
go up to this amiable couple, and the 
conventional politenesses are reciprocally 
exchanged. 

“ At last, said T to Ephrinell. “ the 
forty-two packages of Strong, Bulbul & 
Co. havo come into port. But it is a 
wonder the explosion of our engine did 
not smash your artificial teeth.” 

“Just so,” said the American: “my 
teeth had a narrow escape. What 
adventures they have had since we left 


“ All change 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tiflis! Decidedly this journey has been 
less monotonous than I expected.” 
“And,” added the major, “you were 


eculiar tone. “Excuse me; we are ina 
jurry.’”” < 
« We will not keep you, Mr. Ephrinell,” 


‘* I give the address of Madsmoi: 


married on the way—unless I am mis- 
taken !”” : 
“ Wait a bit!” replied the Yankee in a 


‘I Klork."* 


I replied, “and to Mrs. Ephrinell and 
yourself allow us to say au revoir!” 
“ Au revoir /" replied the Americanised 
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lady, rather more drily at her arrival than 
at her departure. 

Then, turning, she said— 

“T have no time to wait, Mr. Ephrinell.” 

“Nor have I, Mrs. Ephrinell,” replied 
the Yankee. 

Mr.! Mrs.! And not so long ago they 
wore calling each other Fulk and Horatia. 

And then, without taking each other's 
arm, they walked ont of the station. I 
believe he turned to the right and she to 
the left; but that is their affair. 

There remains my No. 8, Sir Francis 
Trevellyan, the silent personage, who has 
not said a word all through the piece—I 
mean all through the journey. I wanted 
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I think he is going to ask me for a light. 
He stretches out his hand, and I present 
him with my cigar. 

He takes it between his thumb and fore- 
finger, knocks off the white ash, lights up, 
and then, if I had not heard him ask for 
a light, I at least expected him to say, 
“Thank you, sir!" 

Not at all! Sir Francis Trevellyan takes 
a few putis at his own cigar, and then non- 
chalantly throws mine on to the platform. 
And without even a bow he walks leisurely 
off out of the railway station. 

Did you say nothing? No, I remained 
astounded. He gave me neither a word 
nor a gesture. I was completely dumb- 


“ He has been discovered!” 


to hear his voice, if it was only for one 
second. 

Eh! if I am not mistaken, here is the 
opportunity at last. 

There is the phlegmatic gentleman, con- 
teuptuously looking up and down the cars. 
He has just taken a cigar from his bright 
morocco case, but when he looks at his 
match-box he finds it empty. 

My cigar—a particularly good one—is 
alight, and I am smoking it with the 
blessed satisfaction of one who enjoys it, 
and regretting that there is not a man in all 
China who has its equal. 

Sir Francis Trevellyan has seen the light 
burnine at the end of my cigar, and he 
co wards me, 


founded at this ultra-Britannic rudeness, 
while Major Noltitz could not restrain a 
loud outburst of laughter. 

Ah! If I should see this gentleman 
again. But never did I see again Sir 
Francis Trevellyan, of Trevellyan Hall, 
Trevellyanshire. 

Half an hour afterwards we are installed 
at the hotel of the Ten Thousand 
Dreams. There we are served with a 
dinner in Chinese style. The repast being 
over—towards the second watch—we lay 
ourselves on beds that are too narrow in 
rooms with little comfort, and sleep not 
the sleep of the just, but the sleep of the 
exhausted—and that is just as good. 

I did not wake before ten o'clock, and I 
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might have slept all the morning, if the 
thought had not occurred to me that I had 
a duty to fulfil, And what a duty! To 
call in the Avenue Cha-Coua before the 
delivery of the unhappy case to Made- 
moiselle Zinca Klork. 

I arise. Ah, if Kinko had not suc- 
cumbed, I should have returned to the 
railway station—I should have assisted as 
I had promised in the unloading of the pre- 
cious package. I would have watched it on 
to the cart, and I would have accompanied 
it to the Avenue Cha-Coua; I would even 
have helped in carrying him up to Made- 
moiselle Zinca Klork! And what a double 
explosion of joy there would have been, 
when Kinko jumped through the panel to 
fall into the arms of the fair Roumanian. 

But no! When the box arrives it will 
be empty—empty as a heart from which 
all the blood has escaped. 

I leave the hotel of Ten Thousand 
Dreams about eleven o'clock, I call one 
of those Chinese carriages which look like 
palanquins on wheels, I give the address of 
Mademoiselle Klork, and I am on the 
way. 

You know that among the eighteen 
provinces of China Petchili occupies the 
most northerly position. Formed of nine 
departments, it has for its capital Pekin, 
otherwise known as Chim-Kin-Fo, an 
appellation which means a “town of the 
first order, obedient to Heaven.” 

I do not know if this town is really 
obedient to Heaven, but it is obedient to 
There 
are four towns, square or rectangular, one 
within the other. The Chinese town 
which contains the Tartar town, which 
contains the Yellow Town, or Houng 
Tching, which contains the Red Town, or 
‘Tsen-Kai-Tching, that is to say, ‘the for- 
bidden town.” And within this sym- 
metrical circuit of six leagues there are 
more than two millions of those inhabi- 
tants, Tartars or Chinese, who are called 
the Germans of the East, without men- 
tioni several thousands of Mongols 
and Tibetans. That there is much bustle 
in the streets I can see by the obstacles 
my vehicle encounters at every ste) 
itinerating pedlars, carts heavily laden, 
mandarins and their noisy following. I 
say nothing of those abominable wander- 
ing dogs, half jackals, half wolves, hairless 
and mangy, with deceitful eyes, threaten- 
ing jaws, and having no other food than 
the filthy rubbish which foreigners detest. 
Fortunately I am not on foot, and I have 
no business in the Red Town, admittance 
to which is denied, nor in the Yellow 
Town, nor even in the Tartar town. 

The Chinese town forms a rectangular 
parallelogram, divided north and south 

yy the Grand Avenue leading from the 
Houn Ting gate to the Tien gate, and 
crossed east and west by the Avenue Cha- 
Coua, which runs from the gate of that 
name to the Couan Tsa gate. With this 
indication nothing could be easier than 
to find the dwelling of Mademoiselle Zinca 
Klork, but nothing more difficult to reach. 
considering the block in the roads in this 
outer ring. 

A little before twelve I arrived at my 
destination. My vehicle had stopped 
before a house of modest appearance, 
occupied by artisans as lodgings, and, as 
the signboard said, more particularly by 
strangers. 

It was on the first floor, the window of 


which opened on to the avenue, that 
the young Roumanian lived, and where, 
having learnt her trade as a milline: in 
Paris, she was engaged in it at Pekin. 

I go up to the first floor. I read the 
name of Madame Zinca Klork ona door. I 
knock. The door is opened. 

I am in the presence of a young lady 
who is perfectly charming, as Kinko said. 
She is a blonde of from twenty-two to 
twenty-three years old, with the black eyes 
of the Roumanian type, an agreeable figure, 
a pleasant, smiling face. In fact, has she 
not been informed that the Grand Trans- 
asiatic train has been in the station ever 
since last evening, in spite of the circum- 
stances of the journey ? and is she not 
awaiting her betrothed from one moment 
to another ? 

And I, with a word, am about to extin- 
guish this joy! I am to wither that 
smile ! 

Mademoiselle Klork is evidently much 
surprised at seeing a stranger in her door- 
way. As she has lived several years in 
France, she does not hesitate to recog- 
nise me as a Frenchman, and asks to 
what she is indebted for my visit. 

I must take care of my words, for I 
may kill her, poor child. 

“ Mademoiselle Zinca ’——I say. 

“You know my name ?” she exclaims. 

“Yes, mademoiselle. I arrived yester- 
day by the Grand Transasiatic.” 

The girl turned pale; her eyes became 
troubled. It was evident that she feared 
something. Had Kinko been found in 
his box? Had thg trick been dis- 
covered? Was he arrested? Was he in 
prison ? 

I hastened to add— 

“ Mademoiselle Zinca, certain circum- 
stances have brought to my knowledge 
the journey of a young Roumanian "—— 

“Kinko—my poor Kinko—they have 
found him?” she asks in a trembling 
voice. 

“No—no,” say I, hesitating. “No 
one knows—except myself. I often visited 
him in the luggage-van at night; we were 
companions, friends. I took him a few 
provisions ’—— 

“Oh, thank you, sir!" says the lady, 
taking me by the hands. “ With a French- 
man Kinko was sure of not being be- 
trayed, and even of receiving help! 
Thank you! thank you!” 

I am more than ever afraid of the 
mission on which I have come. 

“And no one suspected the presence 
of my dear Kinko?” she asks. 

“No one.” 

“ What would you have had us do, sir ? 
We are not rich. Kinko was without 
money over there at Tiflis, and I had not 
enough to send him his fare. But he is 
here at last! He will get work, for he is 
a good workman; and as soon as we can 
we will pay the company ""—— 

“ Yes, I know, I know.” 

“ And then we are going to get married, 
monsieur. He loves me so much, and I 
love him. We met one another in Paris. 
He was so kind to me! Then when-he 
went back to Tiflis I asked him to come to 
me in that box. Is the poor fellow ill?” 

“No, Mademoiselle Zinca, no.” 

“Ah! I shall be happy to pay the 
carriage of my dear Kinko.” 

“Yes—pay the carriage "—— 

“Tt will not be long now?” 

“No, this afternoon, probably.” 
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I do not know what to say. 

“ Monsieur,” says mademoiselle, “ we 
are going to get married as soon as the 
formalities are complied with; and if it 
is not abusing your confidence, will you 
do us the honour and pleasure of being 
present?” 

“To your marriage—certainly. 
mised my friend Kinko I would.” 

Poor girl! I cannot leave her like this. 
I must tell her everything. 

“ Mademoiselle Zinca ! Kinko ''—— 

“He asked you to come and tell me he 
had arrived?” 

“ Yes—but—you understand—he is very 
tired after so long a journey ’—— 

“Tired?” 


I pro- 
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“Would it were no worse! We have 
had accidents on the road. The train 
was nearly annihilated—a frightful cata- 
strophe * 

“He is dead! Kinko is dead!” 

The unhappy Zinca falls on to a chair, 
and—to employ the imaginative phraseo- 
logy of the Chinese—her tears roll down 
like rain on an autumn night. Never 
have I seen anything so lamentable. But 
it will not do to leave her in this state, 
poor girl! She is becoming unconscious. 
Ido not know where I am. I take her 
hands. I repeat— 

~ Mademoiselle Zinca! 
Zinca !"" 

Suddenly there is a great noise in front 


Mademoiselle 


“1 can hardly believe my eyes.” 


“Oh ! do not be alarmed *"—— 

“Ts he ill?” 

“ Yes—rather—rather ill ”—— 

“Then I will go—I must see him—I 
pray you, sir, come with me to the 
station "—— 

“No, that would be an imprudence— 
remain here—remain’?—— 

Zinca Klork looked at me fixedly. 

“The truth, monsieur, the truth! Hide 
nothing from me—Kinko *"—— 

“Yes—I have sad news—to give you.” 
She is fainting. Her lips tremble. She 
can hardly speak. 

“ He has been discovered!" she says. 
he plan is known—have they arrested 

‘im ”*—— 


of the house. Shouts are heard. There 
is a tremendous to-do, and amid the 
tumult I hear a voice. I cannot be 
mistaken. That is Kinko's voice! 

I recognise it. Am I in my right 
senses ? 

Zinca jumps up, springs to the window, 
opens it, and we look out. : 

There isa cart at the door. There. is 
the case, with all its inscriptions: This 
side up, this side down, fragile, glass, 
beware of damp, etc., etc. It is there— 
half smashed. There has been a collision. 
The cart has been run into by a carriage, 
as the ¢ase was being got down. The 
case has slipped on to the ground. ‘It 
has been knocked in. And Kinko has 
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jumped out like a jack-in-the-box—but 
alive, very much alive ! 

I can hardly believe my eyes! What! 
my young Roumanian did not perish in 
the explcsion! No! As I shall soon 
hear from his own mouth, he was thrown 
on to the line when the boiler went up, 
remained there inert for a time, found 
himself uninjured — miraculously — kept 
away till he could slip into the van 
unperceived. I had just left the van after 
looking for him in vain, and supposing that 
he had been the first victim of the cata- 
strophe. 

Then—oh! the irony of fate !—after 
accomplishing a journey of six thousand 
kilometres on the Grand Transasiatic, 
shut up in a box among the baggage ; 
after escaping so many dangers—attack 
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by bandits, explosion of engine—he was 
here, by the mere colliding of a cart and 
® carriage in a Pekin street, deprived of 
all the good of his journey—fraudulent 
it may be—but really if—I know of no 
epithet worthy of this climax. 

The carter gave a yell at the sight of a 
human being who had just appeared. In 
an instant the crowd had gathered, the 
ruse was discovered, the police had run 
up. And what could this young Rou- 
manian do, who did not know a word of 
Chinese, but explain matters in the sign 
language? And if he could not be under- 
stood, what explanation could he give ? 

Zinca and I ran down to him. 

“My Zinca—my dear Zinca!" he ex- 
claims, pressing the girl to his heart. 

“My Kinko—my dear Kinko!” she 

(To be continued.) 


replies, while her tears mingle with 
is. 

“ Monsieur Bombarnac |” says the poor 
fellow, appealing for my intervention. 

“ Kinko,” I reply, “take it coolly, and 
depend on me! You are alive, and we 
thought you were dead.” 

“But I am not much better off!” he 
murmurs. 

Mistake! Anything is better than 
being dead—even when one is menaced by 
prison, be it a Chinese prison. And that 
is what happens, in spite of the girl's sup- 
plications and my entreaties. And Kinko 
is dragged off by the police, amid the 
laughter and howls of the crowd. 

But I will not abandon him! No, ifI 
move heaven and earth I will not aban- 
don him ! 


—- SoS --——— 


CHRONICLES OF BARNTON MANOR. 


Br Manor was in 8 ferment again. 
Nothing had been said, but, as Perkins 
tersely put it, “there was a row on some- 
where.” The Doctor wore a settled frown, 
which, instead of relaxing, grew deeper every 
day; while the assistant masters developed 
an uncomfortable habit of making visitations 
of the dormitoriss at the dead of night, to 
the great inconvenience of the light sleepers. 

Tipperton major, Prescot, Lisle, and I 
occupied a bedroom to ourselves, and one 
night, about half an hour after the lights 
had been put out, we heard footsteps stealing 
past our door. 

“ Who’s that, I wonder?" said Tipperton. 

“Barney making a round,” I answered. 
Barney was Mr. Bernard Maguire, u.a., the 
mathematical master, whose name we thus 
crisply and irreverently popularised. 

“Umph!” growled Tipperton, “I’m sure 
I don’t know why they have taken to sneak- 
ing about at all hours of the night. Hullo! 
what’s up now?” 

As he spoke, there was 8 scurry and patter 
of feet in the passage, some one darted past 
our door, and some one else halted, swiftly 
and silently turned the handle, slipped in, 
quietly shut the door again, and finally 
bolted headlong under my bed. An instant 
later, and the door opened once more, 
and Mr. Maguire, candle in hand, appeared, 
looking flushed and angry. ‘‘ Tipperton,” he 
cried sharply, “ are you asleep?” 

As Tipperton was sitting up in his bed at 
the time, the humour of this question aroused 
a slight laugh. 

“Silence! said Mr. Maguire. “ Have 
you, Tipperton, or have any of the boys in 
this dormitory, left it since they went to 
bed?” 

“No, sir,’’ we answered with one voice. 

“J am almost sure that I heard this door 
opened and shut,” said Mr. Maguire doubt- 

ally. 

To thie there was noreply. Most certainly 


the door had been opened and shut, but it 


was not for us to betray the offender, who 
lay, doubtless shivering with apprehension, 
under my ; 80 there was nothing for 
Mr. Maguire to do but to retire, which he 
did. 

As his footsteps died away, Tipperton 
addressed some paternal remarks to our 
unknown guest. “Now then, Mr. Sneak,” 
said he, “who are you? and what have you 
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PART I1I.—THE GREAT SMOKE NUISANCE. 


been up to? You knew we wouldn't give 
you up, of course, though you heard us 
getting rowed, and you know very well that 
Barney suspects us. Why don’t you answer ? 
He's under your bed, isn't he, Ted?” 

“He was,” I replied, “ but he is crawling 
away.” 

“Which way?” cried Tipperton, spring- 
ing out of bed. “Ah! he is making for the 
door! Catch him, Podgers! You are the 
nearest.” 

There was a rush across the floor, a 
crash as Tipperton and Prescot collided in 
the middle of the room, and then the door 
was hastily opened again, and our visitor, 
whoever he was, went scurrying down the 
passage, hotly pursued by Mr. Maguire, who 
had evidently not been perfectly satistied 
with our explanation, and had been lurking 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

“Ha! I have you now,” we heard him 
exclaim, as, candle in hand, he raced past 
the door. But he hadn’t him after all, and 
in a minute or two he was back again, 
throwing the beams of his candle upon 
Tipperton, who, having groped his way to 
the wash-hand stand, was busily engaged in 
applying cold water to his nose, which was 
bleeding freely from its recent too close 
contact with Podgers’ head. 

“What are you doing now, Tipperton?”’ 
panted Mr. Maguire, now thoroughly roused, 
and very angry at his failure to catch some- 
thing or somebody. 

“Trying to stop my nose bieeding,” 
answered Tipperton, rather cheekily, for he, 


too, was annoyed, although he had caught 
something. 

“What made it bleed?” asked Mr. 
Maguire. 


“Prescot’s head, sir,’ was the brief reply. 

“Indeed!” chafed the angry Irishman. 
“And how came your head out of bed, 
Prescot?” 

“T lost it, I believe, sir,” said Prescot, with 
a faint giggle. 

Mr. Maguire was uncertain whether to 
laugh or scold ; but Tipperton, having reduced 
his nose to order, turned round, towel in hand. 
“We heard something, sir,” he explained, 
“and Podgers— Prescot, I mean—and I got 
up to see what the matter was, and we ran 
against one another.” 

“You had better tell me everything,” said 
Mr. Maguire, who was a very good-natured 


man. “I don't wish to get you into trouble. 
Who was it that left your room just now?” 

“We don't know, sir,” we chorused. 

“And none of you have left this room 
to-night ?” 

Omnes again, “ No, sir.” 

Mr. Maguire paused. ‘ Very well, then,” 
he said at last; “if ‘you refuse to speak, I 
must report the matter to the Doctor.” 

He left the room, and stood in the 
for a few moments, where we heard him 
sniffing in a curious fashion. Finally he 
strode away. 

“What a beastly cad!” raged Tipperton, 
referring of course to the mysterious visitor, 
“to come into our room and get us into 
a row, and then sneak off without taking his 
share!" 

“ Well,” said Prescot, “it's a case of the 
Doctor’s study in the morning. However, 
mens conscia recti, so what does it matter? 
I'm sorry I hurt your nose, Tip.” 

“Never mind,” answered the captain —“ I'll 
pay it back with interest to the mean sneak 
who was in here, if ever I find him out. But 
what was Barney sniffing about outside for, 
I wonder?" 

“Getting his breath, I should think,” 
laughed Lisle. “He was in an awful wax.” 

As Prescot had prophesied, the four of us 
were informed after breakfast next morning 
that the Doctor wished to see us in his 
study, whither we accordingly repaired. 

The Doctor received us sternly. ‘You 
possibly know why I have sent for you? "’ he 
began. 

‘We were silent. Tipperton was captain 
of the school, and good manners seemed to 
indicate that he should be allowed to explain. 
But Tipperton made no sign. 

“ You do not answer,” went on the Doctor. 
“What am I to understand by this silence ? 
Again I ask: Do you know why I have sent 
for you?” 

Tipperton, having by this time found his 
tongue, replied, “ About last night's row, 
sir.” 

“ Precisely,” said the Doctor drily; “and 
since you know so much, perhaps you will 
be good enough to add a little more.” 

“If Mr. Maguire has told you what 
happened, we don’t know any more than 
that, sir,"’ answered Tipperton respectfully. 

“Mr. Maguire,” said the Doctor, with an 
awful frown, “ has told me that he pursued 


& boy to the door of your bedroom. He 
unluckily took your word for it that there 
‘was no one there, and left the room.” 

“ He didn’t ask us then, sir,” interrupted 
Tipperton eagerly. 

“ The boy was there,”’ insisted the Doctor ; 
“and as soon as Mr. Maguire had gone you 
let him out.” 

“No, sir,” interposed Prescot; ‘‘he let him- 
self out. We know that he came in and 
went out again, an‘ that is all.” 

The Doctor looked searchingly at us. “I 
will ask you one question,” he said, “and I 
insist on  trathful answer. Were not you 
and the boy who left your room all engaged 
in one and the same thing? ” 

We looked at each other, thoroughly 
puzzled. “We none of us know what you 
mean, sir,’ replied Tipperton at length. 
“ Engaged in what?” 

“Smoking!” thundered the doctor, with 
appalling suddenness. ‘Don’t deny it. 
The passages were full of the odour of 
tobacco.” 

“ Smoking!” teebly echoed the astounded 
Tipperton. 

“Yes, sir, smoking. Oh!” went on the 

Doctor, his voice losing its angry ring and 
taking on a note of sorrow, “I have looked 
upon you four seniors—Tipperton, Ridley, 
Prescot, and Lisle—as the backbone of my 
school. I have relied upon your good example, 
and have more than once trusted you to 
maintain order among your schoolfellows 
instead of interfering myself. Above all, I 
have believed in your honour. But how can 
I do so any longer? So flagrant a breach 
of rules is bad enough ; but I confess that 
from any of you four I had not looked for a 
lie.” 
The word fell like a whip across 
our faces, and Tipperton started as though 
he had actually been struck. “A lie!’ he 
gasped. “A lie!” 

“Yes, Tipperton,” said the Doctor, ‘‘a lie. 
Where you all were I don’t pretend to 
know; but Mr. Maguire, attracted by the 
smell of smoke, very nearly caught you. 
He pursued you to the door of your room ; 
but when you persisted in denying that 
you had left it, he withdrew, and, but for 

our companion’s hasty exit a mcment 
Tater, might have been inclined, conside. ing 
your position in the school, to have dis- 
believed the evidence of his senses. On his 
return you admitted that some one had been 
in your room.” 

There was silence. This was circum- 
stantial evidence with a vengeance. What 
could we say? 

“ Now do you still persist in your denial?” 
asked the Doctor. Tipperton looked first 
humiliated and then angry, while the rest of 
us shufied uneasily, for we knew that if 
Tip once'took the sulks, nothing would 
induce him to speak. However, Prescot 
took up the cudgels. 

“T assure you, sir, upon my honour,” he 
eaid, speaking for us all, “we know 
nothing of the matter beyond what Tipper- 
ton has told you.” 

“Nothing ?’’ inquired the Doctor. “ You 
are not even screening some of your school- 
fellows?” 

“No, sir,” answered Prescot firmly; “we 
know nothing about it whatever.” Tipperton 
growled something to the same effect. 

“Then,” said the doctor, “I am bound to 
believe you.” He spoke with evident effort, 
though he tried to infuse a note of sincerity 
ivto his voice. “I may tell you,” he went 
on, “that for a fortnight past we have 
known that smoking has been going on 
somewhere, and we have been constantly on 
the look-out for the offenders. You must 
admit, my boys, that last night appearances 
‘were very much against you. However, 
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enough said. Come, Tipperton, you need 
not look so injured. I accept your word 
that you had nothing to do with the affair, 
and, at the same time, I forbid you to 
mention what has occurred. It is not likely 
the real offenders will run the risk of 
breaking silence. Now you may go.” 
Which we did in a very unsatisfactory 
and unsettled frame of mind. 

“It’s too bad!” burst out Tipperton, 
when we were fairly outside. “I'll ask my 
father to take me away from Barnton at the 
end of the half.” 

“Rot!” said Prescot. “The Doctor 
believes us now. He was only half con- 
vinced at first, but in the end it was all 
right. And I must say,” he went on, laugh- 

‘ing, “that he was right in saying appear- 
ances were against us. Why, while he was 
telling the story in his own way, I began to 
believe we must have been smoking without 
knowing it. Now, Tip, what do you think 
we had better do?” 

“T'm going to do one thing,” quoth Tipper- 
ton wrathfully. ‘The Doctor said that he 
was accustomed to look to us to keep order. 
Tm going to take the hint, and manage this 
matter myself; and if I get hold of the 
fellow who let us in for this swim while he 
sneaked out of it himself, I’ll give him 
something to remember last night by, what- 
ever the Doctor may do.” 

“Hear! hear!” I cried; while Prescot 
added, ‘I'll take him off your hands at 
half time, Tip.” 

A week passed by, and no more was heard 
of the affair which had caused such a flurry 
in our dovecote. The smokers were still at 
large, though I presume their operations 
were suspended for the time being, and the 
vengeance of Tipperton was still unglutted. 
The Doctor, however, by asking the four of 
us to tea, endeavoured to show by his cor- 
diality that his confidence in his seniors was 
completely restored, though no allusion was 
made to what had passed. 

The Wednesday half-holiday arrived, and, 
as there was no match on, Prescot suggested 
that we should go to the woods, as he wished 
to replace in his collection certain eggs 
which had been broken. As we were not 
allowed to disturb the birds which nested in 
the grounds and gardens of the school, this 
meant an afternoon in the woods and lanes, 
and offered a very agreeable prospect. We 
started off, and as we drew near Mother 
Baffin’s tuck-shop Tipperton invited us all 
to ginger-beer and etceteras, for an uncle 
who had called to see him on the previous 
Saturday had tipped him handsomely, and 
the captain was not one who loved to enjoy 
himself alone. 

While we were drinking our ginger-beer, a 
small boy came out of a seedy little shop a 
few doors higher up on the opposite side of 
the street, looked cautiously about him for 
an instant, and then sped away in the direc- 
tion of the school-house. : 

“ Why, that's little White,” I cried, making 
tor the door, while Tipperton and Prescot 
exchanged significant glances. ‘ What can 
he have been up to in Sellar’s shop?” 
Sellar, I may say, bore a very bad character 
in Barnton, and his shop was out of bounds 
for everybody. 

Prescot caught me by the arm, and drew 
me back. “Keep still, Ted,’ he said, “or 
you will spoil everything. Let him go for 
the present.” 

I stared at this, and Lisle immediately in- 
quired, “ Spoil what?” 

“A lovely licking,” answered Tipperton 
grimly, and added, “ He is out of sight now, 
Odgers: Come on; let us stroll back after 

jim.” 

“ But aren't you going to the woods?” I 
asked, amazed. 
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“No,” said Tip, as he swung off. “ Rat- 
catching, for a change. I'll tell you as we go 
along.” 

Completely mystified, and burning with 
curiosity, Lisle and 1 clamoured for an ex- 
planation, which Tipperton graciously ac- 
corded on our way back to the schcol. 

“My uncle William came to see me last 
Saturday, as you know,” he began, “and I 
walked into Barnton with him when he went 
away. I was hurrying back, so as to be in 
time for call over, when I saw little White 
-dodge out of Sellar’s shop, and bolt home as 
hard as his legs would carry him. I was too 
busy to pull him up just then, and he was 
scudding along at such a rate that he never 
saw me. He reached the school-house just 
ahead of me, and just as we were trooping to 
call over, I saw him run up to Bingley, and 
slip a small parcel into hishand. I thought 
no more of the matter just then, but after 


- call over, as Bingley was going to his locker, 


he drew his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
and along with it the parcel, which fell on 
the floor. Bingley didn’t notice it at first, 
80, as I was just behind him, I called out, 
“You've dropped something, Beast.’” This 
was the endearing title Bingley, the biggest, 
laziest, and most unpopular boy in Barnton 
Manor, had gained for himself. 

“He gave me such a scowl,” went on 
Tipperton, “and, picking up the packet, put it 
in his locker. But it had burst open as it 
fell, and the Beast had not observed this, 
though I had, and lying on the floor, where 
the parcel had been, was—what do you 
think?” 

We gave it up, while Prescot grinned from 
the height of his superior knowledge. “A 
pinch of tobacco!" continued Tip, and 
paused to enjoy the sensation he had caused. 

“ What did you do?” asked Lisle, highly 
interested. 

“Had a confab with Podgers,” answered 
Tipperton, ‘and we both agreed that it must 
have been the Beast who came into our room 
that night, and let us in for that row with 
the Doctor. Of course we couldn't prove it 
then, but I think we shall this afternoon ;" 
and Tip shook his fist in the air with an ex- 
pression on his face which boded no good to 
the culprit. 

“But how are you going to prove it?” 
said I. 

“We have found the Beast’s den,” an- 
swered Prescot. “Tip and I discovered it 
yesterday, but we didn’t do anything, as it 
was empty, and we were pretty certain we 
should find it full to-day. Now that we have 
spotted young White for the second time, I 
am sure we shall.” 

“I think you might have told Ridley and 
me,” said Lisle. 

“All in good time, Cocky. You'll have 
lots to do presently,” replied Tipperton. 

We had now reached the school-house, 
and after scouting round for a few moments 
to make sure that none of the masters were 
about, we followed Tipperton’s lead, and as- 
cended the stairs to our dormitory. We 
went quietly along to the very end of the 
old wing in which it was situated, passed 
through a door leading to a lumber-room, 
ascended another short flight of dilapidated 
stairs, and finally came to a halt outside a 
small door, which led to an attic under the 
gable, though till then I had never suspected 
the existence of such a place. Here Tiprer- 
ton halted, and held up his hand. “ They 
are in here,” he whispered. They were, in- 
deed—the amell that was wafted to our noses 
proved that; but while we waited there arose a 
sound, a lamentable sound, of a nature which 
proved that the tobacco experiment had re- 
sulted disastrously for at least one of the 
company. 

“One of them has got it pretty badly,” 
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grinned Tipperton, as he softly raised the 
latch of the door. “Bolted, ’ he whispered. 
“ Never mind, the whole thing is as rotten as 
touchwood.” He made a sign to Podgers, and 
the two of them, after stepping back a pace or 
two, rushed at the door together. It gave 
before the assault, and, as it swung back 
upon its rusty hinges, we poured into the 
garret. 

What a sight! The stuffy little room was 
filled with foul-smelling tobacco-smoke, the 
product of Sellar’s superfine brands, which 
set the four of us coughing and rubbing our 
eyes. Ona broken chair in the middle of 
the floor sat the Beast, his fat, sallow cheeks 
swelling and falling as he puffed at a long 
clay pipe. Around him in various attitudes 
were four smaller boys, all smoking, or try- 
ing to, while in a far corner lay little White, 
with a face that suited his name, engaged in 
an operation which may be observed any 
day on the Calais-Dover boat, when there 
is a head wind and a choppy sea. Bing- 
ley’s flabby face grew pale as he saw us, 
and his pipe fell from his hand and smashed 
upon the floor. “What do you want?” he 
stammered. 

“You,” answered Tipperton laconically, 
taking off his coat and handing it to me. 
“Get up.” 
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“T won't fight,” whined Bingley, who was 
a head taller than Tipperton, and much 
stouter. 

“Then I'll thrash you where you are,” 
said Tip, advancing to carry out his 
threat. 

“Keep off!” shouted Bingley, suddenly 
springing up and brandishing the chair. 
“Tf you come near me I’ll let you have it.” 
But Tipperton with a swift forward rush and 
lightning-like blow, sent Bingley, chair and 
all, flying into a corner. ‘“ You sneak,” he 
said; “you'll have to train a bit more before 
you can try those games. Now, confess, it 
‘was you who came into our room the other 
night.” 

“What if I did?” growled Bingley. 

“That’s enough,” retorted Tipperton. 
“And now for a licking.” In five minutes 
he had received such a thrashing that he re- 
fused to move any more. Whereupon Tip- 
perton caught him by the collar, swung him 
round, and dismi him with a contemp- 
tuous kick. But just as Bingley stumbled 
forward in obedience to this vis d tergo, there 
was a squeal of terror from one of the small 
smokers, an exclamation from Prescot, and 
there, in the open doorway, stood the Doctor. 
There was an embarrassing silence for a mo- 
ment, and then the Doctor strode into the 


room, exclaiming, “Is this your method of 
keeping order, Tipperton ?”” 

Tip considered for 8 moment before he 
spoke, and then answered, quite candidly, 
“ Yes, sir.” 

The Doctor looked about him, and as his 
eye fell upon the broken pipe, the cowering 
boys, the writhing form of little White, and 
the battered countenance of Bingley, he com- 
prehended the situation in a moment, and, 
with just the ghost of a smile showing 
through the frown upon his face, turned away, 
and bade Tipperton follow him to his study. 

When Tipperton came out, Bingley went 
in, and when he in turn came forth, it was, 
as Lisle put it, with all the starch taken out 
of him. He had a very narrow shave, and 
the general opinion was that if Tipperton 
had not given him such « preparatory lick- 
ing the Doctor would have expelled him 
then and there. However, he had had his 
lesson, and, in justice to him, I am bound 
to say he profited by it. Little White was 
handed over to the housekeeper to be dosed, 
the four other culprits got off with nothing 
worse than a good lecture, and so, to the satis- 
faction of everybody, ended what came to be 
known at Barnton Manor as the Great 
Smoke Nuisance. 

(THE END.] 


ED ee CE 


A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


“(\u! dear me! Oh! dear me! Stop, 

ou brute !—I tell you I am tired 
out !—What a rate you are going!—I 
cannot go any farther, my legs are nearly 
shaken off—my head is swimming—if I 
fall I shall be killed! There is no way of 
getting down! It is worse than an 
express! He will not stop, and ever since 
the morning he has been on the run! It 


is worse than a steamer, this pitch- 


By G. Demace. 
(With Rlustrations by PAULE CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER I.—:-TIMBUCTOO OR LAKE TCHAD. 


before the rider’s eyes with frightful 
rapidity the desolate strips of sands and 
marshes he had been traversing in spite 
of himself ever since the morning. 

His lips trembled, his eyes were 
haggard, his jaws were jerked together 
and apart, as every now and then he 
uttered some ejaculatory appeal such as 
that to which we have just listened. 

The position was dreadfully uncomfort- 


ing and rolling! Stop, will you, you 
brute!” 

And the poor young man growled and 
whined as he clung with both hands to 
the woolly tuft which crowned the hum 
of a superb mehari rolling along at full 
speed across the vast plain of Ouled- 
Salah, southwards from the oasis of Biskra. 
His legs were franticaily claaping the 
crupper of the camel, which sped along at 
a dozen miles an hour, while there swept 


able, and the adventure which led to it 
was terrible and ridiculous. 


The poor fellow was Marius Mercurin. 
His exclamations, and his name, betrayed 
his French origin. He was about thirty 
years of age, strongly built, of cheerful 
disposition, and irreproachably healthy ; 
for five years he had prospered in a 
lucrative business in oils and fats, nut 
chocolate and negro coffee, as the produce 


of Cassia occidentalis is commercially 
called. From his childhood he had 
dreamt of nothing but travels. His first 
book had been stories of desert islands 
which under different names have led so 
many boys astray in thinking they were 
born to be sailors, when as a matter of 
fact tray had only a liking for tales of 
adve .ture. 

As he grew older his reading was chiefly 
of books of travel more or less extra- 
ordinary: Gustave Aimard, Jules Verne, 
and their like were his favourite authors. 

These had largely contributed to in- 
crease the little geographical knowledge 
he had painfully acquired at the school 
of the little town in which his father 
before him had carried on the trade 
which had prospered in his hands since 
the death of his parents had put him in 
possession of a modest competence and a 
well-furnished warehouse of colonial goods. 

A great disappointment had followed 
his reading of. all these works. The 
world is so well known in these days! 
There is nothing more to discover, or so 
little! Africa alone has any great extent 
of territory unexplored. Everywhere 
there are coaches, tramways, railways, 
steamboats! Everywhere there are news- 
papers, local and otherwise, famous or not, 
with Stock Exchange quotations and other’ 
inevitables of civilisation. 

Africa alone could yield excitement to 
one so surfeited. And so he devoured with 
feverish avidity all the projects of Trans- 
Saharian railways more or less elaborate, 
which had for some time been inundating 
the French newspapers. 

One day he was deep in the road, 
“ Algiers, Laghouat, E] Goléah, In-Salah, 
Timbuctoo.” 


A few days afterwards he was even 
more absorbed in “ Oran, Ain-Sefra, Igly, 
Timbuctoo.” 

A few days after that he was full of 
another advertisement proving the 
absurdity of these routes, and had 
abandoned Timbuctoo as a terminus to 
press on to Lake Tchad by way of 
Timassinin and Bir-el-Gharama where the 
Flatters expedition had been massacred 
by the savage Touareg Ahoggar. 

But where was he to stop? One 
contradicted the other! Every one of them 
ridiculed the plan of its neighbour to 

rove its own the only reasonable route. 

tt was everyone for himself. Bon, 
Algiers, Oran, all wanted the Trans- 
Saharian. Timbuctoo or Lake Tchad ? 
The Senegal wanted one; the Gaboon 
wanted the other. Timbuctoo, that was 
the grand caravanserai of the Soudan ; 
that was the meeting place of the cara- 
vans which drained it of its products. 
Lake Tchad, that was the opulent centre, 
the great productive region, the point from 
which the merchandise was distributed. 

Marius slept no more; every night he 
was pondering over what he read by 
day. Timbuctooor Lake Tchad? Algiers 
or Oran? Why not Bon or Tunis? Why 
not? Yes!!! Why not? But why? A 
good idea that! It would be speedier and 
Jess difficult. Why not abandon all these 
achemes and unite the Niger with Lake 
Tchad, and then the Senegal with the 
Niger, so as to bring out at Saint Louis 
the products of the Soudan, which have 
no other outlet than the English and Ger- 
man settlements in the Gulf of Guinea ? 

Steady! We must not say anything 
about that to anyone. Somebody else 
might get hold of the idea! We have 
studied all these schemes ; why should we 
not have a little scheme of our own? 

There was another thing, too, which 
troubled Marius, and that was that he had 
not received the welcome he had hoped 
for in his attentions to a certain young 
lady for whom he had conceived an un- 
conquerable and unrequited affection. 

The time could not have been better 
chosen for the execution of a scheme he 
had long had in his mind—that of a 
journey on his own account put off from 
time to time, sometimes for one thing, 
sometimes for another, but chiefly be- 
cause he did not really know where to go to. 
And if he wished to forget the lady, what 
could be better than to go away from her 
on 8 long journey ? 

In his paternal heritage Marius had 
found the very pearl of clerks, the most ex- 
cellent of men, a man of over fifty,a happy 
husband, the father of eight children, the 
possessor of a certain amount in the funds 
and a certain interest in the house of his 
employer, who had done not a little for his 
prosperity. He knew he was worthy of 
every confidence, and that he could safely 
leave the business in his hands. 

To his duties as a clerk Theodule had 
added others none the less confidential ; 
the Mercurins were not miserly, but they 
were careful of their money; and to occupy 
his leisnre Theodule had been entrusted, 
when Marius was old enough, to teach 
him the mysteries of reading and writing, 
with a little arithmetic later on, and finally 
all that he knew himself. 

It was not a heavy cargo, certainly, but 
with what he learnt at school it was 
enough to bring up Marius in the way 
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-followed by his parents, to lead to a com- 
petence and even a fortune in his old age. 

To this future he was rapidly advancing, 
but that was not enough to make him 
happy, for Marius had none of the onerous 
frivolous tastes of the mere pleasure 
seekers of the world. No; his aspirations 
were quite different; he was above all 
things honest and hardworking. To him 
the affections of a wife of his choice, to 
bring up his children in the love of work 
and worth, to leave them when he left 
the world a pleasant memory of their 
parents and the means of earning an 
honest livelihood, to found a respectable 
family and therein perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of honour and the love of labour, 
that was his sole ambition. But it is not 
easy to attain happiness as easily as that! 

Marius had cast his eyes on a young 
and lovely neighbour whose paternal es- 
cutcheon had, unfortunately for him, be- 
come so great a barrier that she thought 
it beneath her to bestow her hand on a 
mere grocer; for in the blindness of her 
pride the poor young lady had lost all 
idea of conventional social distinctions, 
and confounded the mere retailer with 
the wholesale merchant—in other words, 
with the importer of colonial commodities! 

Assuredly the distance was not so very 
great between the daughter of a govern- 
ment official and him it pleased her to call 
ashopkeeper. It was not that Mademoi- 
selle Toutvenant was so very very proud, nor 
that her pretensions exceeded reasonable 
limits. It was not that she had any pro- 
nounced antipathy or aversion for Marius; 
on the contrary, they were evidently made 
for each other; but to become the wife of 
a grocer! Never! 

And so Marius was not accepted. It 
was @ severe blow to him, for his affection 
was deep and sincere for his lovely neigh- 
bour, who to her physical advantages 
added the most amiable virtues and the 
most sterling good qualities. 

Therefore it was that he decided to go 
away for a time, to venture on the 
journey he had so long been thinking of. 

The reasons that urged him to Africa 
have been given ; it was there he would 
go to forget his grief. 

What is there nowadays in a voyage to 
Algeria in the swift and comfortable 
liners which plough the Mediterranean ? 
You go there as you go to Switzerland 
and the Pyrenees, and you have new 
manners, unfamiliar surroundings, land- 
scapes varied and picturesque, rich and 
luxuriant, where, particularly in the south, 
you may reasonably hope to find the 
perfect calm and complete forgetfulness 
that Marius sought. 

Then there was this question of the 
Trans-Saharian which so closely inte- 
rested Algeria; there was something for 
him to think about; Marius could get 
some information on the subject, he could 
hear the different opinions, judge of the 
various interests represented in the pam- 
phlets and newspapers, and, without 
seeming to do so, make a sort of pre- 
liminary survey of his own scheme of a 
route from Lake Tchad to the Niger and 
the Senegal. And then who knows? 
There are people in these days who cross 
the desert. There are even Enropean 
counting-houses at Timbuctoo! There 
might be a chance, and then—! Who 
knows? Why shouldn’t he go there ? 

Marius was in no hurry; before he 
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started he weighed the pros and cons, 
reflected, hesitated, argued with himself, 
and at length decided to put off his de- 
cision till the morrow. But once the 
decision was taken, its execution swiftly 
followed, and he became as active as he 
had been irresolute. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I will con- 
sult Theodule.” And next day he did 
80; Theodule hardly able to restrain the 
tears that welled into his eyes, and 
Marius almost as deeply affected, sat and 
talked together over the proposed journey. 

“It is a heroic remedy,” said the clerk, 
“but think you are right. You can go with- 
out being at all anxious ; you know that old 
Theodule is entirely devoted to you; you 
know that we all love you, my wife, my 
children, and myself! Write to us often 
and come back thoroughly restored. Ah! 
why have you chosen the only girl you 
cannot have here? But absence may do 
much. It is not you that Mademoiselle 
Toutvenant refuses, but this wretched busi- 
neas. Neither she nor her relatives want 
tokeepashop! Well, well! Who knows 
if the great traveller when he comes 
back will not be more favourably re- 
ceived ?—that is, if he still wants the 
haughty young beauty who has now re- 
jected him.” 

The preparations for the journey did 
not take Jong. Marius wanted no 
weapons nor lumbering luggage. A port- 
manteau, 8 bag, a fow hank ines a Ietter 
of credit; in three days he was ready. 
A power of attorney put the business into 
the hands of Theodule, with whom was 
associated the eldest of his own sons, who 
could thus, under paternal direction, take 
the first steps in the paths of commerce. 

A few farewell cards were sent out, the 
Toutvenant family not being forgotten ; 
a batch of circulars announced a journey 
on business and called attention to Theo- 
dule having been left in charge. 

The farewells were as affecting as 
usual; the last dinner, which took place 
with the family of the worthy clerk, was 
hortibly dull, although everyone tried to 
hide his emotion. 

After a restless night, Marius, heavy 
at heart, caught the morning express, 
which in a few hours landed him at 
Marseilles, whence at half-past twelve 
one of the Com ie Générale Trans- 
atlantique boats took him to Algiers. And 
there he began the series of adventures 
we are about to relate. 


It was this Marius Mercurin whom 
we left traversing like an arrow on his 
disagreeable mount the plain of Ouled- 
Salah to the south of the oasis of Biskra. 
Since he had left his native town nothing 
had smiled on him. 

In coming out of harbour the steamer 
ran into a heavy swell which incon- 
venienced him considerably. Then the 
boat got a touch of the mistral, which 
made the sea rise, and soon sent the 
passengers to their cabins. Next morning 
the weather mended after they had passed 
the Balearics. But after luncheon there 
sprang up @ burning southerly wind, 
sirocco or simoom, which inflicted a 
new series of discomforts on the travellers. 

The passage was not a long one, for 
thirty hours after their departure they 
sighted the lighthouses of Matifou and 
Cape Caxine, and then the beautiful 
nightly illumination of the boulevards 
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crowned with the white reflection of the 
Arab town. 

As soon as Marius arrived at Algiers 
he wrote to his friends a long account of 
his voyage, of his feelings, of the mag- 
nificent panorama of the town seen from 
the sea, of its cosmopolitan aspect, of his 
great excitement. In the next letter he 
described the wide bay of Algiers and the 
smiling villas which surround it, the 
interior of the town and its superb 
environs, the Jardin d’Essai and its exotic 
trees, the summer palace, the Casbah, 
and all the other places of interest. 

For six weeks Marius thoroughly ex- 
plored the province, and even crossed the 
Atlas to Laghouat, 288 miles to the south of 
the capital, on the very verge of the desert. 

This life of action, somewhat feverish 
perhaps, had many attractions for him. 
His constant shifting from place to pistes 
his study of manners interesting and new 
to him, the panorama of these regions 
occasionally so fertile, occasionally so 
barren, had produced the salutary effect 
on his system that he had anticipated. 

But he still had something to worry 
him, something which caused him many 
a sleepless hour. This was his hobby— 
the Trans-Saharian —which he could not 
resist trotting out at night to the confusion 
of all the wiles of Morpheus. Everywhere, 
with the southern animation augmented 
by the ardours of the Algerian sun, the 
people spoke of politica, elections, 
festivities, colonisation, locusts, vintages, 
phylloxera, forests, etc. But of the 
‘Trans-Saharian, not a word! He could 
hardly extract a word from his table com- 
panions on this interesting subject, which 
did not seem to concern them in the least. 

This indifference on a subject of such 
national importance irritated him to the 
utmost; and indignant at the apathy of 
the province of Algiers, he started for Oran, 
where he hoped to find more interest 
apparent in these colossal schemes. 

One fine morning, then, he took the 
train for Oran, which runs the 260 miles 
that separate the town from Algiers in 
thirteen hours. 

The town, in an amphitheatre sloping 
by terraces to the sea, is of little interest. 
He made a. note, however, of the Létang 
promenade, one of the finest in the world, 
and the magnificent gardens which are 
in the neighbourhood. He made but 
avery short stay here. He visited the 
little harbour of Mers-el-Kebir, with its 
background of lofty cliffs, and went away 
indignant at not finding more enthusiasm 
for his favourite idea. 
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He then started on a new course 
entirely: his plan being to talk of his 
enterprise as little as possible, but to look 
about him as much as he could, to make 
notes of everything he heard or read 
regarding military, political, or commercial 
matters, and to take these notes home 
with him and consider them in quiet. 

He first went to Tlemcen by way of 
Ain-Temouchen. That city has retained 
its Arab character: in their little shops 
the natives work the famous Morocco 
leathers and weave the woollen carpets of 
bright colours and strange patterns which 
are thought much of throughout Algeria. 

The superb Mechouar or mosque of 
Tlemcen, the mighty ruins of Mansourah, 
and the caravanserai evoked the admira- 
tion of our tourist, who, amazed at this 
part of his journey, decided to press on to 
the little port of Nemours. 

There Marius stayed two days, visiting 
the lofty cliffs cut back from the shore, 
haunted by the Spanish smugglers 
carrying on @ clandestine trade in fire- 
arms and powder with the Arabs and 
Moroccans ; then he returned to Tlemcen 
and Oran by way of La Moriciére and 
Sidi-bel-Abbés. 

In returning to Algiers he stopped at 
Relizane, and visited the port of Mosta- 
ganem, a dangerous anchorage in & 
westerly wind, when seamen abandon it 
to take refuge at Arzew on the other side 
of the bay. 

He heard of the ruins of Ténés (the 
ancicnt Carthage) and took a rapid glance 
at them, and visited the vestiges of the 
village of Gourarya destroyed by the 
earthquake in 1891. 

He then took the steamboat to Cherchel, 
where he landed and returned to Algiers, 
part of the way by mule and part of the 
way by coach along the coast. 

Never having moved about so much 
before, he considered, ignorant of the 
future, that a rest of a few days in the 
capital had been well earned. 

The Trans-Saharian had not, it is true, 
advanced much in the mind of Marius; 
but his journey had been most interesting, 
and yielded the diversion he had sought for 
his disappointment. 

Many letters from home were waiting 
for him at the post-office, those of Theo- 
dule expressing the same affection, the 
same unalterable devotion. Business 
was increasingly prosperous, and the 
announcement of the African journey had 
brought in important orders; if the 
progress continued, Marius when he 
returned could certainly not be called a 
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shopkeeper, he would have become a 
famous merchant, fit to fulfil the functions 
of a judge or of president of the Tribunal 
of Commerce in his arrondissement ! 

Marius had still to complete the pro- 
gramme he had drawn up for himself, 
to explore the province of Constantine ; 
he had even decided to go as far as Tunis. 
We shall soon see how this project was 
modified by circumstances which com- 
pelled him to complete quite a different 
round. 

He went from Algiers by sea. One of 
the Compagnie Touache boats, after a 
call at Dellys, landed him at Bougie to 
reach through the picturesque gorges of 
Chabet the station of Setif, on the rail- 
way from Algiers to Constantine. On 
the return from Tunis he would see 
Bon and Philippeville, Tizi-Ouzou, Fort 
National, etc. 

From Setif to Constantine the country 
traversed is bare and miserable and 
almost destitute of vegetation. The eye 
is all the more painfully affected ae 1t 
passes almost without a break from the 
marvels of Chabet to this extreme 
barrenness, 

Constantine, the ancient Cirta, was for 
a long time the capital of Numidia; 
it owes its name to the emperor Con- 
stantine, who rebuilt it. 

Its position is a strange one. A ravine 
cut sheer down like a huge natural 
fortification isolates the town on all 
sides except on the west, where the only 
communication with the outside is a 
narrow ridge of ground sloping at a 
considerable angle. Round the rest 
runs an impetuous torrent deep in its 
bed in the gloomy chasms where it dis- 
appears, to fall at their mouths on to the 
terraces down which it leaps in & series 
of beautiful cascades to the foot of the 
Casbah. 

From this it follows that admission to 
the town can only be obtained over a 
little foot-bridge across a chasm, or over 
the railway bridge, or up the slope where 
the French troops fought their way in 
under General Vallée in October 1857. 

Since 1890 thore has been a railway 
from Constantine to Biskra, and of this 
Marius availed himself. It was an un- 
fortunate decision, fraught with the moet 
serious consequences. Biskra had in 
store for him a providential surprise, and 
became the starting-point of his unex- 
pected plunge into the desert, on which it 
is our purpose to accompany him in the 
course of this veracious history. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME FAVOURITE BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 


[See the Coloured Plate.) 

1. Moor Hen 10. Pied Wagtail 38, Wren 87. Swift 76. Grouse 

3. Ortolan Bunting 20. Nightjar 39. Goldcrest 68. Swallow 77. Yellow Bunting 

2a, Red-t 21. Ring 40. Dipper 69. Band Martin 78. Black-headed Bunting 

3 Magple 32. Red-backed Shrike 41. Tree Pipit 60, Martin 7. Linnet 

4. Golden Oriole 23. Whitethroat 42. Shore Lark 61. Turtle Dove 80. Wheatenr 

5. Landrall 24. Garden Warbler 43. Wood Lark 62, Raven 81. Whinchat 

6. Cuckoo 35. Reed Warbler 44. Meadow Piplt 63, Fieldfare 82, Mealy Reipoll 

7. Blue Tit 36. Sedge Warbler 48. Wryneck 64. Redbreast 83. Nightingale 

8. Great Tit 7, Wooudchat 46. Firecrest 65. Hedge Sparrow 81. Kingfisher 

9. Coal Tit 38, Great Grey Shrike 47. Skylark 66. mart 85. Crow 

10. Crested Tis 29. Lesser Whitethroat 48. Creeper 67. Stonechat 86. Common Bunting 

11, Long-tailed Tit 30. Wood Warbler 49. Thrash 68. Greenfinch 87. Ballfinch 

12. Bearded Tit 31, Willow Warbler 60, Missel Thrush 69, Brambling 88. Redpoll 

18. Marsh Tit 82, Grasshopper Warbler SL. Starling 70. Chafinch 89. Twite 
14. Quail 38, Chifcha! 83, Sparrow Hawk 71. Hawfinch 90. Biack 
18. Grey Wagtall 34. Dartford Warbler 43, Tree Sparrow 72, Partridge 91. Spotted Flycatcher 
16. White Wagtall 35. Jay 54. House Sparrow 73. Goldfinch 92. Pied Flycatcher 
17. Grev-healel Wagtail 36. Phiensant 55. Blackbird 74. Siskin 98. Crosabii 94. Jackdaw 
18. Yellow Wagtail 37. Kestrel 66. Ring Ouzel 75. Nutbateh 96. Grosbeak 96. Lapwing 
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THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS. 


BY A. MEMBER OF THE GYMNASTIC TEACHERS’ FEDERATION, LONDON. 


ib is a remarkable fact that Ling’s idea, 

“that a harmonious development of the 
body, and of its powers and capabilities, con- 
sidered in relation to the organic and intel- 
loctual faculties, ought to constitute an es- 
sontial part in the general education of a 
nation,” first suggested itself as the result of 
his experience and reflections upon the art of 
fencing, in which he acquired considerable 
proficiency under the tuition of some French 


PART I. 


with this end in view commenced to study 
anatomy, physiology, and the other natural 
sciences, & thorough knowledge of which he 
very properly deemed 
absolutely essential. 

During his inves- 
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refugees who had established a fencing 
academy in Stockholm, and by which exercise, 
be it observed, Ling was permanently cured 
of an old gouty trouble in the right arm. 
The realisation of this new idea now be- 
came his grand aim, but, unlike his prede- 


Ad 
Fie. 6. 


Fie. 4 


tigations he opened up new fields, 
Ls the leading 


almost unknown to 


Fig. 7 


sisted upon 
wise. 

No movements were accepted or acknow- 
ledged by Ling until he had satisfactorily 
proved their effects, not only on the mus- 
cular, but the circulatory, respiratory, and 


his co-workers doing like- 


Fa: 5. 


nervous systems; and to this circum- 
stance alone may be attributed the present 
inquiry, in almost every European country, 
soepecting the merits of the “Ling” sys- 
em. 

We will now pass on to the main features 
of the movements devised by Ling, as laid 
down by one of the greatest living authori- 
ties, Paron Nils Posse, u.c., principal of the 


Boston Physical Training College, U.S. 


physicians and naturalists of that period, 


cessors, who had adopted the gymnastics 
of the ancients, Ling, at the outset, aimed 
at their reformation and improvement, and 


America. 


and whilst conducting his researches 
In order that gymnastics be systematic 


with the most scrupulous exactness, in- 
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there must be progreseion, and in the “ Ling ” 
system this is adhered to very stric*ly, so 
that the exercises, beginning by the very 
simplest, gradually become stronger and more 
complicated. No movementis attempted un- 
less the previous ones of the same class have 
been thoroughly practised ; and no exercise is 
used whose commencing position has not 

r already been prac- 
tised sufficiently to 


Fig: 10. 


guarantee its correctness, for if the com- 
mencing position is faulty, the movement 
cannot be rightly executed. 

As we have already stated, the exercises 
have been chosen for their physiological 
effects, so that only such are used as are 
needed for a desired result, all of doubtful 


Fig. 


14. 


or injurious effects being excluded. The 
development of the respiratory organs being 
of the first importance, no movement is 
allowed to interfere with free respiration, 
and the utmost care is taken that the exer- 
cises should produce a proper carriage of 
head and thorax. 

All the exercises are executed to words 
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of command, this being the only method 
whereby the pupil can concentrate his whole 
attention upon one thing at a time, all other 
methods, such as memorising, imitation, the 
use of music, etc., causing him to think of 
one thing while doing another. 

It is claimed for the system that it is 
rational, for there is a scientific reason given 
for everything that is adopted and used ; and 
it is practical, since it is entirely independent 


Fis. 11. 


of apparatus, and within the reach of all, irre- 
spective of wealth or other considerations. 
To reach good results by gymnastics 
elaborate apparatus is not necessary; and 
although one may be enabled to do more 


another, yet there are free standing move- 


ments in the Swedish system that no 
apparatus in the world can ever substitute, 
and in every gymnastic lesson these move- 
ments are to be included, however expert the 
olass may be. 

After much practical investigation, it has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
exercises could be made stronger, and their 
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if he have apparatus of some kind or 


effects more complete and progressive, by 
adopting a certain order. 

This order constitutes the basis for the 
classification of the exercises, and has resulted 
in the various movements being grouped as 
follows : 

1. Introductory exercises. 

2. Arch flexions. 

3. Heaving move- 
ments. 


4. Balance movements. 

5. Shoulder-blade movements. 
6. Abdominal exercises. 

7. Lateral trank movements. 
8. Slow leg movements. 


Fig. 15. 


9. Jumping and vaulting. 

10. Respiratory exercises. 

(1) Under this group we find the various 
standing positions, and simple arm, leg, and 
pelanos movements; whiel Serve to secure 
general at 10n and mu: 

Las ear scular control. See 

(2) Arch flexions include the various 
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forms of bending the spine backward, thence 
forward, and are given to expand the inferior 
portion of the chest—thus increasing the 


Fig. 16. 


chest capacity—and to cultivate the extensi- 
bility of the upper region of the abdomen, as 
shown in figs. 6, 7, 8,9. 


THE PROPER 


whitethroat is one of the best abused 
birds in our list; peopleare always calling 
the cheeky little songster bad names. He is 
the whitecap, the white lintie, the churr, the 
wheetie why, the Blethering Tam, the whattie, 
the whishie, the beardie, the nettle creeper, 
the hay jack, the hedge chicken, the straws- 
mear, the muggy, the Peggy, the Jennie, the 
Billy, the caperlinty, the bee bird, and even, 
among a dozen others, the singing sky- 
rocket. In all these names the lesser white- 
throat shares, owing to the ordinary observer 
having failed to notice the difference between 
the two birds. 

The blackcap—that is, the real original 
blackcap, for the stonechat, the marsh tit, 
and even the black-headed gull, come in for 
the same designation—becomes the Jack 
Straw in Somersetshire and the hay chat in 
Northamptonshire, besides being the mock 
nightingale and the coal hoodie, and here 
and there, like the whitethroat, the nettle 
monger and the nettle creeper. The garden 
warbler is also generally mixed up with the’ 
whitethroat, although in the books it some- 
times becomes the greater pettychaps. 

The goldcrest one would think a good 


(3) The heaving movements comprise 
several forms of exercise in whick the body 
is raised by the aid of the arms and legs, or 
arms alone, and will be 
illustrated and dealt 
with in a future chap- 


ter. 

(4) Balance move. 
ments consist of various 
leg exercises requiring 
moderate effort, and are 
given with a view to 
decreasing the heart- 
beat, which has been 
greatly accelerated by 
the preceding group of 
movements. See . figs. 
9, 10, 11, 12. 

(5) Shoulder - blade 
movements include all 
arm exercises which 
have the effect of 
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related to the second group of movements, 
- into which they oftentimes merge. They 
strengthen the abdominal walls, and are 


placing the shoulder- 
blades in their correct 
position, by flattening 
them on the back and 
pushing the shoulders backward, asillustrated 
in figs. 2, 3, 4, 13, 14, 15. 

(6) The abdominal exercises are closely 
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By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “Our Country's Birds,” etc. 


PART It. 


enough name for any bird, but in many 
books it becomes the kinglet, from translation 
probably, and in different districts it is called 
the golden-crested wren, the golden wren, the 
marigold finch, the tidley finch, the wood tit- 
mouse, the moonie, the miller’s thumb,the tot- 
o’er-seas, the herring spink, and various other 
delightful combinations, each insisted upon 
as the “ proper ” name by people who stare at 
your ignorance in calling it anything else. 

The chiffchaff is the lesser pettychaps, and 
the least willow wren of some of the old books, 
but it is also the Bedfordshire bank bottle, 
and the Irish sally picker, besides being the 
Devonshire choice-and-cheap, the chip-chop, 
and the thummie. As to the willow wren 
we give him up entirely, and prefer to stick to 
Phylloscopus trochilus, however cacophonicit 
may be. He is the willow warbler and the 
willow sparrow, and the sally picker, and the 
ground wren, and the muffie wren, and the 
yellow wren, and the golden wren, and the 
white wren, and the ground hazock, and the 
bank jug, and the hay bird, and the strawsmear, 
and the feather bed, and the mealy mouth, 
and the Willie Muftie, and the grass mum- 
ruffin, and the ground oven, and the oven 
tit, and the Tom Thumb and the miller’s 
thumb, and the huckamuck, and the Billy, 
and the Peggy, and the smew, and the bee, 
and one knows not how many other things 
besides. In fact, he is the great go-as-you-plecse 
of ornithological nomenclature. The wood 
wren has been better treated, and is either 
the wood warbler, the yellow wren, the green 
wren, the hay bird, or the lintie white. The 
reed warbler is the reed wren, the night 
warbler, and the water sparrow; but then 
the sedge warbler is also the water sparrow, 
besides being the sally picker, and the hay 
bird, and even the chat, not to bother about 
the sedge marine and the night singer, and 
the Irish nightingale, and the nightingale of 
the Scots, who ought to have known better, 
and—oh ! what a name—the chamcicer 
of the Hampshire yokels. 

As to the hedge sparrow—who is not a 


Fic. 17. 
thus instrumental in securing a good diges- 
tion. See figs. 16,17. 
(To be continued.) 


NAMES OF OUR BIRDS. 


sparrow at all—what are we to make of these ? 
He is the hedge accentor, the hedge chanter, 
the hedge warbler, the hedge chat, the Hedge 
Mike, the bush sparrow, the whin sparrow, 
the field sparrow, the hazock, the segge, the 
dykesmowler, the Billy, the Cuddy, the Dickie. 
the doney, the hempie, the creepie, the 
sparve ; he is the blue sparrow and the black 
wren, the Blue Tom and the Blue Jamie, the 
pinnock and the dunnock, the phip and the 
shufflewing. The dipper is not only the 
water ousel, but the Bessie Ducker, the water 
crow, the water thrush, the water crake, the 
water blackbird, and the water collie. In the 
far north he is the kingfisher and the water 
smith, besides being the ess cock and the 
piet. The bearded tit becomes the pheasant 
in Norfolk, the reed bunting in Essex, and 
the lesser butcher bird somewhere else. 

The tits are enough to drive a student to 
despair. To begin with, they become the 
titmice because the Germans call them 
meise; and, “a titmice” being apparently 
ungrammatical, somebody coined the 
singular “ titmouse” to suit his notions of 
propriety. But the country folk will have 
neither mice nor mouse, and 80 we get 
launched into mags, and pods, and pies, and 
capons, and muffins. Then the long-tailed 
tit is the tuffit, and the mumruffin, and the 
ragamuffin; he is also the Jack-in-a-bottle, 
the Bottle Tom, the bottle tit, the bag, the 
poke pudding, and the feather poke, besides 
being the nimble tailor, the bellringer, the 
prinpriddle and the French magpie. The 
great tit is the blackcap and the Joe Bent, 
and the sit-ye-down, and the oxeye, and the 
saw sharpener, besides being the heckymal 
and the pridden pral. The coal tit is also 
the blackeap as well as the tomtit. The 
marsh tit is also the blackcap and the 
saw sharpener. The blue tit is very often 
the tomtit, and he is also the heckymal, and 
the oxeye, and even the stone chat, besides 
being the yaup, the tunnock, the pinchem, 
the nun, the allecampain, the Billy Biter, 
and the pickcheese. 
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Home of the Sea-Gulls. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by J. C. Trae.) 


The nuthatch is the nutcracker in some 
parts, the woodcracker in others, the nut- 
jobber in others, the jobbin in others, and the 
nut-tapper somewhere else. The wren one 
would have thought to be safe under the 
variant Jenny Wren of the nursery rhyme, 
but the Norfolk man will insist that it is the 
Bobbie Wren and not the Jenny, and the 
Irishmen that it ir. the Sally and the Lakemen 
that it is the Kitty, while some of the men 
of Devon persist in calling it the titty todger 
and some of the Yorkshiremen the tomtit; 
added to which you will find it called the 
wranny and the wrannock and the cutty 
and scutty, and the crackit, and the stag, and 
even Our Lady’s hen and the robin redbreast ! 

The ordinary pied wagtail is the water wag- 
tail, and the white wagtail, and the quake- 
tail, and the dishwasher; while the white 
wagtail is the water wagtail, and the grey 
wagtail is the yellow wagtail, and the yellow 
wagtail is the water wagtail, and they are 
all cow-birds like the yellow-billed cuckoo, 
though the yellow wagtail seems to have the 
best claim to the name. The meadow pipit 
is the titlark, so is the true pipit, but it is 
also the tit, and the cheeper, and the peep 
and the titling, and the hill sparrow, and the 
meadow lark, while the true pipit is the field 
lark and the grasshopper fe The rock 
pipit is the tang sparrow, and the rock lark, 
and the dusky lark, and the teetan, which 
the meadow pipit also is. The two shrikes 
appear to have interchangeable name3, 
although the red-backed one has a monopoly 
of nine-killer and cuckoo’s maid and is also 
called the French magpie, 8 name it shares 
with the long-tailed tit. 

The pied flycatcher is in the north of 
England the coal finch; the spotted fly- 
catcher is the wall bird, the beam bird, the 
white wall, the white baker, the chait, the 
cobweb, the cherry snipe, and the miller, and 
three or four other things. The swallow 
seems to be the only swallow everywhere ; 
but the martin is the eaves swallow, the 
window swallow, the martlet, and is even 
confused with the swallow on the north-east 
coast. The sand martin is the sand swallow, 
the pit swallow, the bank swallow, the bitter, 
and the witchuck. The tree creeper is the 
Irish tomtit, it is also the Northampton- 
shire cuddy, and the Perthshire woodpecker. 

The finches are particularly rich in 
synonyms ; the goldfinch is the thistle finch, 
the gold spink, the red cap, the Sweet 
William, the proud tailor, the sheriff's man, 
the Jack Nicker, even the linnet by way of a 
change. The siskin is the aberdevine. The 
greenfinch is the green linnet and the peas- 
weep, as is also the lapwing. The hawtinch 
is the grosbeak occasionally, and also the 
cherry finch. Even the sparrow has a dozen 
aliases. The chaffinch has over thirty, the 
commonest being perheps the spink, the pye 
finch, and the whitewing. The brambling is 
the cock o’ the north and the mountain 
finch, besides being the Kate and_ the 
furze chucker. The linnets and redpolls are 
mixed up inextricably: while the bullfinch 
is the hope, and the nope, and the pope, and 
the mwope, besides being the black cap, and 
the monk, and the olf and the tony. 

The buntings are another group fertile in 
confusion. In the Hebrides the corn bunt- 
ing is the sparrow, and in Ireland it is the 
bush lark ; it is also the bunt lark, the horse 
lark, the ebb, and the thistle cock. The 
yellow ammer has simply had its original 
name wiped out Fy the mistaken enthusiasts 
who persist in tacking on to it the ridiculous 
*“h,” and who write such long letters to 
those who know what they are talking about 
that ornithologists have taken to evading the 
sceming rudenes3 of leaving letters un- 
answered by cailing the bird the yellow 
busting. Ammer is the old name for 
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bunting, it is German for bunting now; and 
the yellow ammer means the particular 
sort of bunting. In Shropshire the bird 
becomes the yellow amber ; in Scotland it is 
the yellow yite, the yeldrin, the yoling, the 
yeorling; in Northumberland it is the 
yeldrock, the blakeling; in other parts of 
the country it is the gold spink, the gold- 
finch, the little-bread-and-no-cheese, the 
cheeser, the skite, the blacksmith, and the 
scribbling lark. The reed bunting is the 
reed sparrow, the water sparrow, the ring 
bunting, the black bonnet, even the blackcap, 
besides being the chink, and the toad- 
snatcher. The snow bunting is evidently a 
puzzler ; by turns he is the white lark, the 
snowflake, the pied finch, and brambling. 
The starling may be the solitary thrush, the 
sheeprask, the Jacob, or the stare. 

The chough becomes the Cornish daw, 
the Market Jew crow, the sea crow, the 
killegrew, the hermit crow, the cliff daw. 
The magpie becomes the Cornish pheasant 
humorously, and the pye mag perversely, 
besides being the madge, and the miggy, and 
the hagister, and the pie, and the nanpie, 
and the chatterpie. The jackdaw becomes 
the jack and the daw and the caw, and the 
cawdaw, besides the kae wattie. The carrion 
crow is the flesh crow, the hoodie crow, the 
midden crow, the gor crow, the corbie, the 
crake, the land daw, the black-neb, and the 
bran. The hooded crow is the Royston crow, 
and the Kentish crow, and the dun crow, and 
the grey crow, and the Norway crow, and the 
Scremerston crow, and even the corbie, and 
Market Jew crow, and the hoodie crow and 
the carrion crow. Then to improve matters 
the rook is the crow in some parts of 
Lancashire, and in the Lake districts; and 
the raven is the corbie in many parts of 
Scotland. Even the skylork has its aliares 
which it shares with other birds. It is the 
laverock as is the woodlark, it is the field laik 
as is the tree pipit, it is the lintwhite as is the 
linnet, and it is Our Lady’s hen as is the wren. 

We are not halfway through the British 
list yet, but we have reached the end of the 
British Passerines and may as well pull up 
for a rest. Surely we have had enough to 
show that the “ proper” name of a bird is 
not necessarily the local one by which we 
are accustomed to hear it called. 

(THE END.] 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


I.—In Kennel, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon States, R.N. 


Tun KENNEt.—Being in town early in February, T 
could not help doing myeelf the pleasure of a stroll 
through the Agricultural Hull, Lor while Cruft’s 
great dog show was on, Never, I ween, was such a 
hubbub and din heard in that p'ace, ‘The entries num- 
bered about 4,000 in all, fully 2.000 of which must hnve 
deen barking, yelping, singing, snarling, or Lowling all 
at the same time, and the awful chorus was reverberate 
back from the glass and iron roof with deafening effect. 
Still I. conld not help wishing that some of my readers 
who thiuk that anything is good enough for a dog had 
been there with me, to see the perfection to which, by 
judicions breeding, dogs can be brought, the care and 
attention lavished upon many that were not even weil- 
bred by their owners, and the love and affection shown 
by these animals in return, Don't tell me that dozs are 
not grateful. They do not, it Is trae, express that 
gentitude in words of blarney, as do human beings, hut 
kindness touches their inmost hearts, and they love with 
n fire of love, that only cold death can extinguish, the 
person from whom anch kindness comes. And yet 
there are old fogeys of both sexes who gravely inform 
ua that it is sinful to love a dog. Just as if it could be 
asin to love anything the good Father made and cares 
for; just as if ft were not one of Nature's laws fixel 
immutable that the human soul should be attracted by 
goodness, tidelity, undying constancy and affection, 
Continne to love your doggies then, boys mine, but 
pray let that love live at least one practical side to it, 
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and don't forget the sho'ter of a good kennel if your 
canine friend be not an indoor dog, a light breakfast, 
and a good grooming with brush and comb after it, 
plenty of exercise, a hearty dinner, aud s dry comfort- 
‘Able bed to aleep on at uight. 


Tre Pouttry Rux.—Before going farther with my 
monthly hints, let me state a fact that proves, I thiuk, 
the enormous popularity of the “B.0.P.” For about a 
twelvemonth buck I lave been writing a weekly series 
of papers on Nutare and Science for a syndicate of 
newepapera, which for obvious reasons must be name- 
Jess, but that has nearly, if not quite, two millions of 
readers, Well, from letters received—ell more fiatter- 
ing than I deserve—it woul really seem that the 
majority of these had cut their wisdom teeth on the 
“B.O.P." Good luck to them. They will never forget. 
us, aud there {s one extraordinary thing, namely, that 
those who as boys read the “B.O.P.” remain boys—at 
heart—all their lives ! 

But now for our fowls, This is April, you know, 
and everything ought to be going on swimmingly now 
amongst your feathered stock. There ale one or two 
things our new readers need to be told, aud that is that. 
tuey can't expect fowls to thrive where there {s neither 
# crass run nor a supply of green food. Of course, the 
grass ron is infinitely better, because it {s not only that 
tuey eat a fair supply of green stuff, but that they 
gatuer and devour slugs, snails, beetles, worms, anda lot 
of stuff that does them good and saves the food supply. 
If your hens have this grass run, sume nicely made up 
soft food in the morning, witha handful or two of grain 


at midday and before they go to roost, will keep them 
healthy if—yes, there is always an if—if they have a 
clean fowl-house, clean nests and suitable perches, not 


run ; if tl have a constant supply of fresh soft water 
kept out of the sun; {f there be no overcrowding, and 
if they have a du:t bath, a mixture pioferably of ashes, 


wet und foie with filth ; if they have « clean gravel 


_ peat earth, lime from old walls, and a handful or two 


of sulphur. 

1 hope Fou have chickens by this time. Feed well 
from the ; Sprate’s bone dust does good, and Spratt's 
chicken food. Oatmeal “draggled" with ilk is 
very beneficial. Away up in Scotland chic! ted 
almost eolely on this, so are boys often enough ; aud 
where will you find finer chickens or Aner boys either ? 

Take care when feeding chickens that the hen herself 
does not go without, Chickens thrive best if the hen is. 
allowed to roam free with them, but the coop is often 
a necessary evil. 

Cockerels hatched now will be fit for the table ip 
autumn, whic pullets will come in for winter laying. 


Tux Pickon Lort.—There is one string on which I 
am constantly harping. It sounds thus: As soon as 
you have adopted a fad or fancy, buy a book and ral 
up about it, Buy your beok before you buy or mate 
your pigeons, birds, or ral bits, The firm devotd to fas 
and cies is that of Messrs. Upeott Gill & Co., 170 
Strand, The books they publish are not only reliable, 
but cheap, and that is something to be considered in 
these days of economy. 

Your pigeons ought to be doing well now. Give thore 
tlat are sit ing as much privacy as possible, and do not- 
leave young birds in the loft toannoy the old. Feed on 
the best and freshest of grains. Dust out the hopper 
daily, but keep it full; put grains in it at night for 
early morning. Many a squeaker perishes because the 
boy-master has forgotten to put enough food for the 
Farents in the hoppers over night. 

Give plenty of nice clean soft water too, and a bath 
in the flight to those who care to take it. “Your object 
‘s to keep your birds healthy, for a sickly pigeon is the 
worst of patients, 

Remember, too, that pigeons will not thrive fn a loft 
cut isn’t well lighted. 

‘Tae AviARy.—One of the principal advantages cf 
the German breeding cage is that if the hen wants to 
Iny and sit again befcre the young of last next arc fit to 
feed thewaclves, yeu send tliem “ben” the hou e. lower 
the wire partition, aud oll father Dick will not only 
feed them, but his s.tting spouse as well. 

Don't forget that, wlile Lrce ling, canaries need a deal 
of att-ntion, and vet this is noc difficult to give if you 
attend to regularity and system. Let the green food be 
atways fresh and of different so. ta, the egg aud bread- 
crumb never in the least stale —the egg should be new- 
laid, the biscuit good—pare water daily, and a clean cage. 

Tam convinced that the main causes of disease in 
Incediug canaries are overcrowding, stuffy ill-ventilated 
rooms, want cf light, bad fee.ing, impure water, the 
matching of weikly birds, and the waut of a certain 
degree of privacy. 

Tue Rannitry.- Your hutches will now be best ors 
of doors, but you mus: guard agninst wet and draughts. 
Let your pets have exercise, too. It is downright 
cruclty to keep them always shut up in a stufiy 
huteb, Regulurity in feeding and plenty of change of 
diet, with good clean bedding, will now produce moxt- 
excel ent results, When the young are born, do not 
look at them for two or three days, and then it must be 
merely to remove a dead one if there be such a thing. 


Ovn GARDENS.—This is the month for action tw 
window, kitchcn or flower gardens. The window boxes. 
will want fresh mould, or if you have flowers in them 
stir up the old mould and add the fresh, Get in all your 
vegetable seals now, and have an eve, while making 
your beds, to beauty aud regularity. Put potateesdown 
too, aud plant greens, Kill weeds, Tidy walks and 
borders, Mulch roses. Sow annuals, “Most of the 
lists gent by seedameu give full directions, Be busy, 
boya, for sutamer iteelf will soon be here. 
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I1.—Natural History. 
By Rev. Tuzopore Woop, F.z.3. 


Apnit at last, the month which fills the naturalist's 
heart with joy and great gladness ! There is something 
to be done at last. We are not yet safe from night 
frosts, it is true, and easterly winds are nipping still. 
But we may expect, at any rate, to be cheered by a fair 
proportion of sunny days and warm evenings; and on 
all such occasions there will be plenty of work’to do. 


L Ovrpoor Work. Birds.—If the new Act passes, 
it will be a sad blow to oblogists, for it aims at pro- 
tecting the eg sof birds as well as the birds themselves ! 
L should not by a check placed upon 
the doings of those ruthless individuals who ritle every 
nest they find, and hang up long strings of useless egss 
on the Walls as trophies of their cruelty. In fact, I 
look upon the pillory as the most suitable punishment 
in such cases, and should not greatly object to a little 
taste of the birch as well! With the genuine collector 
Thave more sympathy. /e never takes eggs for the 
mere sake of taking them, He never carries off the 
whole clutch, unless there are very special reasons in- 
deed for doing so, And if all who call themselves 
collectors would make a point of never taking more 
than one, or at the most two eggs from a nest, there 
would be no occasion for bird lovers to seek the help 
of Acts of Parliament. 

Boys who want to know about blowing and preserving 
eggs will find full directions in the Spring numbers of 
last year's “B.0.P.”. Implements for the former can be 
purchased of any of the natural-history dealers (Cooke, 
of 30 Museum Street, w.c., will supply them); but 
when I collected eggs I never used anything more thana 
strong needle, and a bit of glass tubing drawn out into 
a point for the parpose of washing out theempty shells. 

Jnsects.—Now is the time to work the sallows. The 
male bushes are the best ; you may know them by the 
large size and bright golden colour of their catkins 
Choose those, if possible, which do not overhang a 
stream. If the ground is bare beneath them, so much 
the better, for then you can spread a sheet, and shake 
the branches over it: On a favourable night, and in a 
favourable spot, the moths sometimes come tumbling 
down in hundreds. I have seen a big shect so covered 
with them, that it was im} ibe for two of us to 
examine them all before they recovered from their 
fright and began to run away; and we bad to keep 
shaking them back into the middle of the sheet, and 
pill-boxing almost with both hands! But a night like 
that comes but sejom. 

‘Someof the sallow-frequenting moths vary immensely, 
and you must try to get a good representative reries. 
One or two of the rarer species, too, such as Teniocampa 
populeti, are easily mistaken for the commoners : 80 you 
must be careful not tooverlook them. The two Orange 
Underwings (Brephos parthentas and B. notha) are das- 
fliers, and may be taken fluttering round the bushes in 
the bright sunshine; and at night several of the hiber- 
nating .Voctue will come, as well as the Pine Beauty 
(Trachea piniperda), and the Teniocampe. 

April is a good month, too, for the night-fecding 
caterpillars, which will now be nearly full fed. You 
wou't want a very powerful lantern for these; indeed, 
a strong bull’s-cye is a mistake altogether, for the 
brilliant light is of no particular use to the collector, 
while it is sure to frighten many aninsect away. Better 
have a lantern more like those used for cycling, with a 
wide field and a moderately strong, clear light. See to 
its cleaning, trimming, and filling yourself; and re- 
member that it will not burn for more than one evening 
without refilling. 

Look for the caterpillars on low plants; trees and 
bushes won't be sufficiently in leaf. Don't overcrowd 
them in your boxes; supply them with fresh food in 
sufficient quantities at least once every day ; and place 
a few inches of sifted earth at the bottom of your 
breeding cages, into which they can burrow when the 
time comes for them toturn to pups. This earth ought 
to be thoroughly baked before it is put into the cages, 
so that any earwigs, millepedes, woodlice, etc., lurking 
in it may be destroyed. 

The coleopterist should begin work with his sweep- 
net as soon as the herbage is sufficiently long. Sweep- 
ing is not hard work, after one has learnt how to do tt: 
but until the knack is gained, one suffers afterwards 
from stiffness of the most distressing character. I re- 
member a gentleman once, who had borrowed my 
sweep-net and mowed down’ about an acre of nettles, 
‘coming downstairs on the following morning with the 
full conviction that he was suffering from the prelim- 
inary symptoms of a severe attack of rheumntic fever ; 
and I had a good deal of trouble in convincing him of 
the true cause of his pains ! 


II, Ixpoor Worx. Books.—Boys are continually 
writing and.asking me to recommend them books about 
natural history. The usual request is for a volume 
bout British butterflies aud mothe, please with coloured 
pictures of all the species, not to cost more than half a 
crown at the most !” Now such a book is simply not 
tobe had. There are 65 species of British butterflies, 
and nearly 750 species of moths, not including the 
“micros,” which would run up to more than as many 
more. Then in many cases both sexes would have to 
be figured, to say nothing of undersides and varieties : 
80 that such a work, with really good plates, could not 
possibly be sold for less than £25 a copy! So until the 
happy time arrives when either printing and engraving 
become much cheaper, or all entomologists have £25 to 
spare, Ido not think ‘that such a work is likely to be 
forthcoming. 

But there are many cheap books which will help the 
beginner very greatly. For birds’ eggs, J. C. Atkin- 

uu's “British Birds’ Eggs and Nests” (Routledge & 
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Co.) is very useful, and only costs 1s., or, with coloured 
plutes, 8, 8d. For the birds themselves, the cheapest 
good book I know isC. A. Johns’ “ British Birds in their 
Haunts" (8.P.C.K.). It costs 10s. but you could get 
it oheaper through a subscriber. For butterflies, Cole- 
man's “British Buttertlies” (Routledge) ia capital, 
price 1s, with plain, 3s. 6d. with coloured plates. ‘The 
only really useful work on moths is Newman's * British 
Moths,” which is most excellent ; but I fear it is out of 
print.’ Perhaps a second-hand bookseller could get a 
copy for you. A very nice edition has the same author's 
“British Buttertlies bound up with it, and ought not 
to cost more (second-hand) than nine or ten shillings. 
Rye's “British Bectles” (Lovell Reeve) is the only 
fairly cheap work on coleoptera to be liad ; price 10s. 6d. 
It wives coloured plates, and is excellent as far as it goes, 
Fowler's “British Coleoptera” (same publisher), for 
more advanced students, is a grand work; but the five 
volumes cost about £4 10s. To young botanists I would 
recommend Johns’ “Flowers of the Field,” published 
by the $.P.C.K. at 5s. A cheap book giving really good 
illustrations of British plants has yet to appear. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


‘(SrxTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


II. A Pocket-Knife Competition. 


[See pages 62 and 127 of the present volume.) 


i announcing this subject we offered Prizes 

to the value of at least Two Guineas 
for the best articles—to be judged alike as 
to workmanship and ingenuity—produced 
wholly by means of a pocket-knife and com- 
mon pine or other soft-grained wood; the 
competition to be open on equal terms to all 
readers up to 24 years of age. 

Our Award is subjoined : 


First Prize—-30s, 
THoMAS WICKHAM, jun. (aged 20), Rosslare Fort, Wex- 
ford, Ireland. 
(Model of a ship, barque rigged.) 
Second Prize--One Guinea. 
W. Lawrence REA (aged 17), 8 Strathmore Road, 
Newsham Park, Liverpool. 
[A model summer-house.] 
Third Prize—15s. 
Sanu CLirr, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 
[Fancy table.] 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
W. CRAWFORD (aged 19), Playhill, Cairnecastle, Larne, 
Belfast. 
Francis T. WELMAN (aged 17), “Onkdene,” Holloway 
Hill, Godalming, Surrey. 
Tuomas B. NayLor (aged 16), The Vicarage, Warren- 
point, Co. Down, Ireland. 
{Working models of a sewing-machine, a horizontal 
engine, and a windmill, respectively.) 
Prizes—1s, 6d. each, 


Haroup H. Jounson (aged 16), 
Mariette, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 
[A little chatr constructed of 250 separate pteces of 

tood.] 


83 Boulevard 


A.S. BURNISTON (aged 17), 5 Strathmore Road, News- 
ham Purk, Liverpool. 
[Old-time English and French six-gun brigs tn con- 
test.) 


Grong Hesto (aged 17), 18 Hanover Street, Batley, 
Yorkshire, 


[ingeniously wrought fans.) 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
[Names appear in order of merit.) 
Rongrt CRawrorp, Play Hill, Cairnecastle, Larne, 
Belfast. 


CEcIL PERCY WINCLER, 82 King Henry's Road, N.w. 
CHARLES Hepiey Hater, 21 May Strect, Newland, 
Hull. 
Frask Hiscock, Kidmore End, near Reading, Berks. 
Waras GrasBy, jun., Southgate Street, Barton-on- 
lumpber,, 


Wim Ess: 
mingham. 

W. L. Ruys, c/o. C. Kirby, Carran, Newport, Mon. 

JAMES DowNIE, 33 West Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

LUuPART DE HAMEL, 12 Crossfield Road, Hampstead, 
NW. 

bers Wricut, 4 Alcester Villa, Buckland Road, Ley- 

in, E. 

A.G. HuTTox, 58 Willow Road, Derby. 

ARCHIBALD CHARLES HAWKES, Burnwell, Cambs. 

JoserH Conpox, 64 Chaworth Place, South Circular 
Road, Dublin, 

Henorer SUrros, 80 Westgate, Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire, 


os, 23 Fulham Road, Sparkhill, Bir- 


Correspondence. 


—<o8e200—_ 


Joxy.—1l. Blank barometer charts are sold by the 
opticians, 2, Perhaps the fish's coat was of washable 
gilt of German manufacture! That is the only thing 
that will act in the way you describe, unless the 
animal was unwell, 


Pars ix Knek (Cambrian).— You must give up football 
foratime. Bathe the knee with cold water daily, 
and wear a light bandage. 


Hrapacng (J. 8. Puce).—Better regulate your diet. 
Be abstemious, All the fresh wir you can get aud 
moderate exercise, Bathe the licad frequently with 
cold water, No; not menthol. It is at best but 
a palliative in some forms of nerve ache. Take an 
aperient pill twice a week, and follow up by @ dose of 
Franz Josef water in the morning. 


A Ba Boy (B. B.).—Yes, ft will not only injure you, 
but shorten your life and reuder life iteelf not worth 
ving. 


Funny Fsevinos (A. Thaynes).—Good wholesomre food, 
and dumb-bell exercise after cold tub every morning, 
will remove them. 


Picross Iut (E. E. B.).—There is something wrong 
somewhere. We should blame the brick floor, Such 
a tloor for a pigeonry is very unwholesome. Do sou 
give “salt cat,” a mixture of salt and old lime from 
walls mixed with brine? Try it. 


Hampuncus (A. J. E.).—Yes ; they should do well. 


PAYMASTER BRAXCH, R.N. (May V. H.).--The Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, will send every 
information. He must enter as clerk, you know. 

SvrGIcat (Desdietads).—Imposaitic vo guess. May be 
‘abunion. Show it to a surgeon. 

INDIGESTION (Avilis).—It proceeds from indigestion, 
but like many others you give us no clue to the 
cause. How you live or what you do, or anything. 
A medical man is not necessarily a wizard. Better 
consult your own doctor. At best we do not care to 
give individual advice. Self dragging is dangerous. 


Cumptatss (G. Mitchell).—Yes; a weakly subject is 
more liable to this complaint. Try opodeldoc or 
painting with equal parts of laudanum and tinc- 
ture of fodine. Poison, Take a cold bath and pleats 
of open-air exercise, 


RABpITs FoR SELLING (W. Slater).—Get back numbers 
of “Exchange and Mart” on this subject. Big half- 
wild rabbits will do. 


Raxarrs (Constant Reader).—1. Yes ; don’t lift by ears 
without supporting the body under. 2. All animals 
should have access to water whether they seem to 
drink or not. The green food, if fresh, however, 
usually supplies all a rabvit needs. 3. Yes; and put 
a little oatmeal in the mash. 


HEADACHE DURING SWIMMING BATH (W. H. B.).—You 
must give up the swim till stronger. Try a sponge 
bath every morning. 


YELLow Toxaur (A. M. Roberts).—Try Gregory's 
powder every second morning for a week, then every 
third fore fortnight, Live most abstemiously. Sleep 
in pure air. Take exercise and the tub. 


Too MANY QuFsTtiona (C. Lertridegip rented questions 
are far too many. 1. Cricket bats, Mr. John Piggutt. 
117 Cheapside, As you live in London, call there. 
2,3, 4,and 5: Mr. P. willanswer these. He won't teil 
you wrong. 6. Take the iron after breakfast or after 

inner. 


“A PocxET or WIND" (Nil Desperandum ).—Nonsense ! 
If you get the medium ground oatmeal and get it 
gocd, it would be all right. That rough stuff that is 
sent to the English market is only fit to feed porkers 
on, Be brave. Take your bath and plenty of exer- 
cise. An occasional dose of opening medicine will do 
you good. 

SNAKE SWALLOWING BLANKET (Adelaide Reader).— 
Such an occurrence is quite within the bounds of 
possibility, though unusual, and has been exemplified 
more than once in the Reptilium of the Zoological 
Gardens in London in former days, when a less 
efficient heating apparatus necessitated the use of 
rugs. It is, of course, due simply to a mechanical 
accident. Many thanks for the entting. 

JACK AND BiLL.—1. After you have been charging the 
accumulator for some time you will find the lesd 
plates covered with bubbles; when they hare been 
bubbling briskly for about five minutes you will nct 
get any more electricity into the accumulator. 2. 
No; the cells give about two volts each, at whatever 
voltage the charging dynamo or battery worked. 
3. Yes; we should think so, but you ought to have 
given us more details as to the E.M.F. etc. of the 
Machine. As your query stands we see no difficulty. 
Don't overcharge it if you can help doing so. 


A Bap BiG Tox (Notts).—We gladly advise you. The 
operation you speak of {s such an unusual one that 
we think you shoald take a further opinion before 
having it performed. You could not do better than 
go to see ove of the chief surgeons of the Leeds hos- 
pital It may be a littletrouble, but it might save a 

ig one. Be brave, and do as we tell you. 
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SAINTONY CROSS: 
A STORY OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


By Rey. A. N. Maan, ™.a., F.G.s 


Author of “The Silver Whistle,” “Uncle Towser 
Stories,” ete. 


Tighfletd 


CHAPTER VI.—AN OUTRAGE AT MUUNT PLEASANT. 


AO Swarrock spent the rest of that day in his 
cottage, crushed under a sense of insupportable } 
despair. 

Next morning he went down to the quay. For 
more than an hour he stood with the other fisher- 
men, smoking his short clay and unburdening his 
soul by discussing with them the subject that en- 
grossed his thoughts. 

“What I say,” said Zachary Storland, “is that 
there never was nothing like it known in Wester- “ Keep off, or I'll shoot.” 
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combe. Did no one know you had 
them precious stones, Andrew? Your 
wife knew, and Cap'n Ayrton, you say— 
was there never another ?” 

“ Not a living soul, Zachary.” 

* None aboard the Hesperus?” sug- 
gested Abel Forecastle ; “ they as done the 
job at Bristol city? Shouldn't wonder if 
one o’ them unprincipled chaps knew 
about ‘em, and thought to pawn ’em on 
the return voyage.” 

“No,” said Sharrock, “that suppose- 
ment won’t hold water neither. ‘The 
skipper did the job for me by letter sealed, 
and it ain’t reasonable to suspect him of 
foul play—leastways as he couldn't have 
known anything about it.” 

“True enough, but he must have gone 
to the jeweller, and some of the crew 
night have been loafing outside and seen 
what went on when the jewellery chap 
examined the stones. ’Xpect there’s more 
in it than you think.” 

“And you say,” said Zachary, “that 
John Purvis is going to have you ’rested 
for debt?" 

“Ay,” replied Sharrock, “ yesterday 
week I promised to pay him—that’s the 
tether of my liberty, mates!” 

A general growl of displeasure rolled 
from one to another of the group. They 
expressed their disgust in forcible terms, 
and consulted how they might bring 
the lendlord of the Blue Anchor to 
reason. 

“Tell you what, mates,” said Zachary, 
“we'll just go and tell old Drinkhard that 
we'll have nothing more to do with him. 
There’s Gollops, at the Ship—he keeps a 
tidy tap of yale, and I gives my vote to 
let him have a turn if Purvis means to 
do as he says." 

“ Ay, ay,” said everyone, “ well spoke, 
Zachary ;” and when the subject had 
been tossed to and fro till their throats 
were dry, the fishermen thought it high 
time to pay a visit to the Blue Anchor 
and inform Purvis of their resolve. 

But the landlord pretended to treat the 
matter as a joke; he never meant to be 
unreasonable—'twas Sharrock who said 
he was going to pick up fifty pounds in 
the streets of Bristol city. ‘ You know 
there’s no ale to be got in Westercombe 
that can touch mine,” he said; and, in 
token of sincerity, he proceeded to treat 
the deputation to a generous draught of 
the same. So they laughed and wiped 
their mouths, and went back well pleased 
with the success of their visit. 

Meantime Sharrock, who had a job on 
hand of putting up @ summer-house at 
Mount Pleasant, had gone back to his 
cottage to fetch his basket of tools, and 
proceeded leisurely up the hill. 

He found Reggie with his shirt-sleeves 
tucked up, hammer in hand and nail in 
mouth, busy over the manufacturing of a 
rabbit-hutch. 

“Good morning, Master Reggie. So 
you’re getting on with it.” 

“Yes, pretty well, Andrew; but I can't 
get these pieces to fit properly. I wish 
yon’d show ime. Do you see? This bit is 
too short and that’s too long.” 

Sharrock examined the work, and pre- 
sently brought the refractory pieces of 
wood into subjection. 

“Measure twice, Master Reggie, and 
cut once. I fancy you cut twice without 
measuring once.” 

“No, I did measure, but somehow it 
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went wrong. Thanks—now I can go 
ahead.” 

Soon the air was alive wit’: the cheer- 
ful, business-like strokes of two hammers. 
The work went on till one o'clock, when 
Reggie invited Andrew to lunch in the 
dining-room. He said he should be all 
alone, as his father had ridden over to 
Paunceton. 

They passed in through the open 
window, and were presently as busy with 
knives and plates as they had been with 
hammers and nails. 

“What about those topazes?” asked 
Reggie. “ Did you take them to Bristol ?”” 

Andrew told him how the stones had 
disappeared—stolen by some scoundrel. 

Suddenly the conversation was inter- 
rupted. A figure dashed past the open 
window, and there crashed upon the table 
a great stone, which smashed the potato- 
dish and beer-jug, scattering food and 
Reggie, who sat 
facing the window, was struck in the face 
by a piece of the broken china, which in- 
flicted an ugly gash upon his cheek. He 
uttered acry of alarm and pain. Sharrock 
sprang up, and telling Reggie to call the 
servant, he darted through the window 
after the audacious miscreant who had 
conimitted the outrage. 

A dozen strides brought him to the 
garden-gate. Hoe looked up the road and 
down, but no one was in sight. The 
opposite side of the road was skirted by a 
low wall, beyond which the field sloped 
upwards to a steep ridge. Sharrock saw 
in a moment the aggressor. There was 
Dan Sullidge running up the slope at full 
speed. He had a rope coiled round his 
shoulder. Sharrock scrambled over the 
wall and rushed up the steep in pursuit. 
He was fifty yards behind, when Sullidge 
was out of sight over the brow of the 
ridge. A desperate race ensued. Down 
the slope sped Sharrock, while Dan pressed 
on, keeping his distance, making straight 
for the old engine-house with its gaunt 
chimney-stack standing out boldly against 
the sky-line. 

Dan reached the engine-house, and 
then, as though sure of escape, he stopped 
running, and coolly leant against the walt 
watching the approach of his adversary. 
As Sharrock drew rapidly nearer, Dan 
took from a pocket in the fold of his 

nernsey an ancient flint-locked pistol, 
which he deliberately primed and cocked. 
Then when Sharrock was within twenty 
yards Dan stood upright, and, bringing 
the pistol to bear upon him, called out: 

“ Keep off, or I'll shoot!” 

Sharrock, paying no regard to the 
threat, pressed on, and Dan pulled the 
trigger with steady aim. The bullet 
struck Sharrock’s right arm, inflicting 
a wound upon the muscles above the 
elbow, and causing him to stagger in his 
advance, almost to falling. The pain in 
his arm was so great that it seemed he 
must give up the chase. In those mo- 
ments of faltering, Dan darted off again 
to the rear of the engine-house, and 
Sharrock, partially recovering from the 
shock, made another strong effort to 
capture the young ruffian. 

About fifty yards beyond the ruined 
walls there was the opening of an old 
shaft, once used in connection with the 
mine. The mouth of the shaft was 
densely covered with a rough growth of 
elder-bushes, ivy, and ferns, all inter- 


woven in tangled confusion. The dan- 
gerous spot was securely railed off. As 
Sharrock came near to the place, he saw 
Dan climb over the railing, run swiftly 
down the slope, and plunge recklessly 
into the very midst of the elder-bushes, 
where he was instantly lost to view. 

“Stop!” shouted Sharrock; ‘the 
gallows is better than that! ... Well, 
if there isn’t enough tragedy to last us till 
the crack of doom!" 

He now climbed over the rail, and 
cautiously crept down towards the elder- 
bushes. Taking firm hold of the stoutest 
of those within reach, he endeavoured to 
part asunder the leafy tangle to explore 
the dangerous recesses. Peering low 
this way and that, he could trace the pale 
contorted limbs and trunks clinging with 
gnarled roots to the dark, slimy soil, and 
reaching out over the abyss, beneath 
which yawned a void of awful black- 
ness. 

Sharrock shuddered as he looked. The 
loss of blood from his wound, and horror 
at the thought of Dan having dropped 
into that depth of death, produced a sense 
of faintness. He called three times, 
“Dan, are you down there?”* And when 
no voice answered, Sharrock quickly drew 
back from the dangerous spot, having 
assured himself that Dan was nowhere 
hidden among the bushes which screened 
the mouth of the shaft. 

Down that shaft, somewhere, either 
dead or alive, Dan Sullidge must be. 

Sharrock now climbed back over the 
rail, and sat down awhile to rest and con- 
sider the situation. He pulled out his 
pipe, charged it, lit it, and tried to calm 
his agitated nerves by the soothing influ- 
ence. He took off his guernsey and 
examined the wound in his arm, tying 
his red bandanna handkerchief round 
it. 

“ This is a bad business,” he said aloud ; 
“thank God I'malive t > sayso! Butit’s no 
good sitting here,” he added, as he got up. 
“ Something must be done for that young 
gallows-bird, and pretty smart too, if it's 
to be of any use.” 

Sharrock swung down the slope, and 
reached the road by a gate. He crossed 
the marsh, passed over the bridge, and 
reached the quay-side, where he found 
some of the other fishermen. In breath- 
less haste he told them the bare facts, 
and roused them to bestir. 

The news soon spread through the 
village that Dan Sullidge had shot An- 
drew Sharrock and thrown himself down 
themine-shaft. Excitement was aroused. 
Fishermen left their shady nooks under 
angles of walls, and hurried up to the 
old engine-house, with anything they 
could lay hands on likely to prove useful 
for exploring the shaft. Ropes and crow- 
bars, serviceable timbers, and a windlass, 
were laboriously brought to the pit’s 
mouth. 

Reggie, looking out of an upper window, 
saw the strange procession toiling up the 
hill. His old nurse had plastered his 
wound and enjoined him to keep quiet 
and recover from the shock. But the 
excitement outside was too keen—it was 
impossible for him not to go down and 
see what it was all about. Hannah 
whimpered and pleaded in vain—Reggie 
delaring that he never felt better in his 

fe. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz," “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. 


IF ever the expression “ sinking in sight 

of port’ could be used in its precise 
meaning, it evidently can in this case. 
And I must beg you to excuse me. But 
although a ship may sink by the side of 
the jetty we must not conclude that she is 
lost. That Kinko’s liberty is in danger, 
providing the intervention of myself and 
fellow-passengers is of no avail, agreed. 
But he is alive, and that is the essential 
point. 

But we must not waste an hour, for 
if the police is not perfect in China, it is 
at least prompt and expeditious. Soon 
caught, soon hanged—and it will not do 
for them to hang Kinko, even metaphori- 
cally. 

I offer my arm to Mademoiselle Zinca, 
and I lead her to my carriage; and we 
return rapidly towards the Hotel of the 
Ten Thousand Dreams. 

There I find Major Noltitz and the 
Caternas, and by a lucky chance young 
Pan-Chao, without Doctor ‘Tio-King. 
Pan-Chao would like nothing better than 
to be our interpreter before the Chinese 
authorities. 

And then, before the weeping Zinca, I 
told my companions all about Kinko, how 
he had travelled, how I had made his 
acquaintance on the journey. - I told them 
that if he had defrauded the Transasiatic 
Company, it was thanks to this fact that 
he was able to get on to the train at Uzun 
Ada. And if he had not been in the train 
we should all have been engulfed in the 
abyss of the Tjon valley. 

And I enlarged on the facts which I 
alone knew. I had surprised Faruskiar 
at the very moment he was about to 
accomplish his crime; but it was Kinko 
who at the peril of his life, with coolness 
and courage superhuman, had thrown on 
the coals, hung on io the lever of the safety- 
valve, and stopped the train by blowing 
up the engine. 

What an explosion there was of ex- 
clamatory “ ohs” and “ ahs" when I had 
finished my recital, and in a bursi of 
gratitude, somewhat of the theatrical sort, 
our actor shouted— 

“ Hurrah for Kinko! 
a medal!” 

Until the Son of Heaven accorded this 
hero a green dragon of some sort, Madame 
Caterna took Zinca’s hand, drew her to 
her heart and embraced her—embraced 
her without being able to restrain her 
tears. Just think of a love story inter- 
rupted at the last chapter ! 

“We must not let this brave fellow 
suffer!” said Major Noltitz ; “ we must see 
the Grand T-ransasiatic people, and when 
they learn the facts they will be the first 
to stop the prosecution.” 

“ Doubtless,’ I said, “for it cannot be 
denied that Kinko saved the train and its 
passengers.”’ 

“To say nothing of the Imperial trea- 
sure,” added Caterna—‘“the millions of 
his majesty !”” 

“Nothing could be truer,” said Pan- 


He ought to have 
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Chao. “ Unfortunately Kinko has fallen 
into the hands of the police. and they 
have taken him to prison; and it is not 
easy to get out of a Chinese prison.” 

“ Let us be off,” I replied, * and see the 
company.” 

“See here,” said Madame Caterna ; “is 
there any need of a subscription to defray 
the cost of the affair?” 

“The proposal does you honour, Caro- 
line,” said her husband, putting his hand 
in his pocket. 

“ Gentlemen,” said pretty Zinca Klork, 
her eyes bathed in tears, “do save him 
before he is sentenced ’’—— 

“Yes, my darling,” said Madame 
Caterna, ‘yes, my heart, we will save 
your swectheart for you, and if a benefit 
performance "*—— 

“ Bravo, Caroline, bravo!” ex 
Caterna, applauding with vigour. 

We left the young Koumanian to the 
caresses, as exaggerated as they were 
sincere, of Madame Caterna, who would 
not leave her, declaring that she looked 
upon her as her daughter, that she would 
protect her like a mother. Then Pan- 
Chao, Major Noltitz, Caterna, and I went 
off to the company’s oftices at the station. 

The manager was in his oflice, and we 
were admitted. 

He was a Chinese in every acceptation 
of the word, and capable of every admini- 
strative Chinesery—a functionary who 
functioned in a way that would have 
moved his colleagues in old Europe to 
envy. 

Pan-Chao told the story, and as he 
understood Russian, the major and I took 
part in the discussion. 

Yes! There was a discussion. This 
unmistakable Chinaman did not hesitate 
to contend that Kinko’s case was a most 
serious one. A fraud undertaken on such 
conditions, a fraud extending over six 
thousand kilometres, a fraud of a thousand 
francs on the Grand Transasiatic Company 
and its agents ! 

We replied to this Chinesing Chinee 
that it was all very true, but that the 
damage had been inconsiderable—that if 
the defrauder had not been in the train he 
could not have saved it at the risk of his 
life, and at the same time he could not 
have saved the lives of the passengers. 

Well, would you believe it? This living 
China figure gave us to understand that 
from a certain point of view it would have 
been better to regret the deaths of a hun- 
dred victims 

Yes! We knew that! Perish the 
colonies and all the passengers rather than 
a principle! 

In short, we got nothing. Justice must 
take its course against the fraudulent 
Kinko. 

We retired while Caterna poured out all 
the locutions in his marine and theatrical 
vocabulary. 

What was to be done ? 

“ Gentlemen,” said Pan-Chao, “ I know 
how things are managed in Pekin and 
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the Celestial Empire. Two hours will 
not elapse from the time Kinko is arrested 
to the time he is brought betore the judge 
charged with this sort of crime. He will 
not only be sent to prison, but the basti- 
nado "’ 

“The bastinado—like that idiot Zizel 
in Sij’étais Roi!” asked Caterna. 

“ Precisely,” replied Pan-Chao. 

“We must stop that abomination,” said 
Major Noltitz. 

“We can try at the least,” said Pan- 
Chao. “I propose we go before the court, 
when I will try and defend the sweetheart 
of this charming Roumanian, and may I 
lose my head if I do not get him off.” 

That was the best, the only, thing to do. 
We left the station, invaded a vehicle, 
and arrived in twenty minutes before a 
shabby-looking shanty, where the court 
was held. 

There was acrowd. The affair had got. 
abroad. It was known that a ian had 
ecme in a@ box in a Grand Transasiatic 
van free, gratis, and for nothing from 
Tiflis to Pekin. Everyone wished to seo 
him ; everyone wanted to recognise the 
features of this genius--it was not yet 
known that he was a hero. 

There he is, our brave companion, be- 
tween two rascally looking policemen, 
yellow as quinces. These fellows arc 
ready to walk him off to prison at the 
judge’s order, and to give him a few dozen 
strokes on the soles of his feet if he is 
condemned to that punishinent. 

Kinko is thoroughly disheartened, 
which astonishes me on the part of one I 
know to be so energetic. But as soon as 
he sees us his face betrays a ray of 
hope. 

At this moment the carter, brought for- 
ward by the police, relates the affair to a 
good sort of fellow in spectacles, who 
shakes his head in anything but a hope- 
ful way for the prisoner, who, even if he 
were as innocent as a newborn child, 
could not defend himself, inasmuch as he 
did not know Chinese. 

Then it is that Pan-Chao presents him- 
self. The judge recognised him and 
smiled. In fact, our companion was the 
son of a rich merchant in Pekin—a tea 
merchant in the Toung-Tien and Soung- 
Fong-Cao trade. And these nods of the 
judge's head became more sympathetically 
significant. 

Our young advocate was really pathetic 
and humorous. He interested the judge. 
he excited the audience with the story of 
the journey—he told them all about it, 
and finally he offered to pay the company 
what was due to them. 

Unfortunately the judge could not con- 
sent. There had been material damages, 
moral damages, etc., etc. 

Thereupon Pan-Chao became animated, 
and, although we understood nothing he 
said, we guessed that he was speaking of 
the courage of Kinko, of the sacrifice he 
had made for the safety of the travellers, 
and finally, as a supreme argument, he 
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pleaded that his client had saved the Im- 
perial treasure. 

Useless eloquence! Arguments were 
of no avail with this pitiless magistrate 
who had not acquitted ten prisoners in his 
life. Iie spared the delinquent the bas- 
tinado; but he gave him six months in 
prison and condemned him in damages 
against the Grand Transasiatie Company. 
And then at a sign from this condemning 
machine poor Kinko was taken away. 


Let not my readers pity Kinko's fate. I 
may as well say at once that everything 
was arranged satisfactorily. 
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had it not been for Kinko's devotion, the 
gold and precious stones would be in the 
hands of Faruskiar and his bandits. 
And really that was worth something else 
than six months in prison. 

Yes! it was worth 15,000 taels—that is 
to say, more than 100,000 francs; and in 
a fit of generosity the Son of Heaven 
remitted these to Kinko with the remittal 
of his sentence. 

I decline to depict the joy, the happiness, 
the intoxication, which this news, brought 
by Kinko in person, gave to all his friends, 
and particularly to the fair Zinca Klork. 

These things are expressible in no lan- 


“He interested the judge.’ 


Next morning he made a triumphal 
entry into the house in the Avenue Cha- 
Coua where we were assembled, while 
Madame Caterna was showering her ma- 
ternal consolations on the unhappy Zinca 
Klork. 

The newspapers had got wind of the 
affair. ‘Tho “ Chi-Bao ” of Pekin and the 
“Chinese Times” of Tien-Tsin had de- 
manded mercy for the young Roumanian. 
These cries for mercy had reached the 
feet of the Son of Heaven—the very spot 
where the Imperial ears are placed. 
Besides, Pan-Chao had sent to his majesty 
& petition relating the incidents of the 
journey, and insisting on the point that 


guage—not even in Chinese, which lends 
itself sc generously to the metaphorical. 

And now my readers must permit me 
to finish with my travelling companions 
whose numbers have figured in my note- 
book. 

Nos. 1 and 2, Fulk Ephrinell and Miss 
Horatia Bluctt: not being able to agree 
regarding the various items stipulated in 
their matrimonial contract, they were 
divorced three days after their arrival in 
Pekin. Things were as though the marriage 
had never been celebrated on the Grand 
Transasiatic, and Miss Horatia Bluett 
remained Miss Horatia Bluett. May she 
gather cargoes of heads of hair from 


Chinese polls; and may he furnish with 
artificial teeth every jaw in the Celestial 
Empire. 

No. 8, Major Noltitz: he is busy at the 
hospital he has come to establish at Pekin 
on behalf of the Russian Government, and 
when the hour for separation strikes I feel 
that I shall leave a true friend behind me 
in these distant lands. 

Nos. 4 and 5, the Caternas: after a stay 
of three weeks in the capital of the Celes- 
tial Empire, they set out for Shanghai, 
where they are now the great attraction 
at the French Residency. 

No. 6, Baron Weissschnitzerdérfer, 
whose incommensurable name I write for 
the last time: well, not only did the globe- 
trotter miss the steamer at Tien-Tsin, but 
a month later he missed it at Yokohama ; 
six weeks after that he was shipwrecked on 
the coast of British Columbia; and then, 
after -being thrown off the line between 
San Francisco and New York, he managed 
to complete his round of the world in a 
hundred and eighty-seven days instead of 
thirty-nine. 

Nos. 9 and 10, Pan-Chao and Doctor Tio- 
King : what can I say except that Pan-Chao 
is always the Parisian you know, and that 
if he comes to France we shall meet at 
dinner at Durand’s or Marguery’s. As to 
the doctor, he has got down to eating only 
the yolk of an egg a day, like his master 
Cornaro, and he hopes to live to a hundred 
and two, as did the noble Venetian ! 

No.8, Sir Francis Trevellyan, and No. 12, 
Seigneur Faruskiar: I have never heard of 
the one, who owes me an apology and a 
cigar, nor have I heard that the other has 
been hanged. Doubtless, the illustrious 
bandit, having sent in his resignation of 
the general managership of the Grand 
Transasiatic, continues his lucrative career 
in the depths of the Mongcl provinces. 

Now for Kinko, my No. 11: I need 
hardly say that my No. 11 was married 
to Zinea Klork with great ceremony. We 
were all at the wedding, and if the Son of 
Heaven had richly endowed the young 
Roumanian, his wife received a magnifi- 
cent present in the name of the passengers 
of the train he had saved. 


That is the faithful story of this journey. 
I have done my best to do my duty as 
special correspondent all along the line, 
and perhaps my editors may be satisfied 
notwithstanding the slip or two you have 
heard about. 

As for me, after spending three weeks in 
Pekin I returned to France by sea. 

And now I have to make a confession 
which is very painful to my self-esteem. 
The morning after I arrived in the Chinese 
capital I received a telegram thus worded, 
in reply to the one I had sent from Lan- 
Tcheou: 

Claudius Bombarnac, 
Pekin, China. 


“ Twenticth Century” requests its corre- 
spondent, Claudius Bombarnac, to present 
its compliments and respects to the heroic 
Seigneur Faruskiar. 


But I always say that this telegram 
never reached him, so that he has been 
spared the unpleasantness of having to 
reply to it. 

[THE END.] 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


c [ees had made 
but a short stay 
at Constantine, 
going to bed 
B, late that he 
ry might see the 
town under all 
its aspects, and 
rising at dawn 
that he might 
complete his ex- 
plorations before the noonday heat. 

His journey from Constantine to 
Biskra was not one to rest over, and 
having somewhat over-tired himself 
he had a light meal on reaching his hotel, 
and went to bed to sleep soundly till 
next morning. 

He was awakened rather early by a 
considerable uproar in the street, shout- 
ings of donkey boys and camel drivers, 
bleatings and bellowings of cattle, crack- 
ings of whips, heard above the confused 
rourmurings of a moving crowd. 

It was the day of the great market. 

In a few minutes Marius was up 
and dressed, anxious to lose nothing of 
this curious sight. A good night had 
completely restored him, and he really 
looked very well in his brown flannel suit 
and his helmet of elder pith of startling 
whiteness, ornamented with a green veil, 
his trousers tucked into leather yellow leg- 
gings, his wallet slung across his shoulders 
containing a few provisions, his letter of 
credit, some excellent cigars, a box of 
matches, a little pocket revolver with an 
ivory handle, and a few spare cartridges 
for eventualities. 

In preparation for an absence of a few 
days, he carried on his back @ light pack 
containing a suit of clothes, some spare 
socks, a change of linen, and a few toilet 
things and sundries; and these, witha first- 
rate swordstick, completed his outfit. 

He had but to follow the crowd to reach 
the field where the market was held. On 
both sides the road was bordered with 
lame beggars making the most of their 
infirmities, and crouching Arab minstrels 
celebrating in a whining monotone accom- 
panied by bangs of the tambourine the 
ninety-nine virtues of Mahomet. Farther 
on were jugglers performing their contor- 
tions to the sound of a bagpipe, and 
winding up with a search for their mar- 
about. Then there was a tobib, an Arab 
doctor, under a half-open tent, busy in 
public with his remedies and consultations, 
his sprinklings and his exorcisms. 

Under the clumps of date-trees which 
divide Biskra into its European town, its 
negro town, and its Arab town, were the 
stalls of the vegetable-sellers, with onions 
mainly, and fruit of all kinds, dates, 
oranges, citrons, almonds, pomegranates, 
Barbary figs, peaches, apricots, green 
melons, water melons, pumpkins, etc., etc. 

Among these booths were little open- 
air restaurants, where they sold scented 
coffee, couscoussou, chick peas, salads, 
squares of grilled mutton, and thick cakes 
like a hollow plate, in which were poached 
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CHAPTER II.—THE MARKET OF BISKRA. 


eggs, and honey pastry-fried in that hor- 
rible Kabyle oil, strong and rancid, which 
is so much appreciated by the Arabs. 

And at the back of all this was the 
caravanserai surrounded by the cattle 
market. 

A native of the town acting as inter- 
preter piloted Marius and explained every- 
thing to him. 

Having refreshed himself on some eggs, 
& plate of couscoussou of fowl, and a cup 
of coffee, Marius, in charge of his guide, 
went to take a look at the live-stock 
market. 

Close to the entrance were a number 
of camels ruminating, standing or lying 
down—camels of all ages, all sizes, and all 
prices; some thin and bare of hair, weary 
of long journeying, old used-up brutes; 
others in more or less perfect condition, 
some of the females with their foals; and 
a few mceharis, among which was a noble- 
looking fellow with lustrous hair, well 
developed hump, bright eye, and evi- 
dently in all the vigour of youth. 

“Take care, sir, perhaps he will bite 
you,” said the Biskra boy, clutching at tho 


had thrown his leg across the back and sat 
astride of him. The camel, unaccustomed. 
to such ways, continued to look at him 
with astonishment, turning its head alter- 
nately to the right and left, and uttering 
the customary groan which resembles a 
protest and makes the Arabs say that a 
discontented person expressing himeclf in 
unintelligible murmurs is talking like a 
camel. 

Marius had passed round his arm the 
leather strap which was fixed to the 
handle of his swordstick, and was patting 
the hump of the camel, which doubtless 
took these friendly taps as an invitation 
to rise. The movement was so sudden 
that Marius was surprised and frightened 
and shouted out, clinging instinctively to 
save himself from falling to the woolly tuft 
which every mehari has on the top of the 
hump. At the same moment, the stick 
hanging free at his wrist dangled against 
the animal’s flank. By a terrible fatality, 
the rope which, as usual, was fastencd on 
to one of the camel’s hind legs, broke, and 
the animal rushed off while Marius yelled 
frantically ; the more his fright increased 


hand which Marius had stretched out to 
stroke the beautiful camel's forehead with. 

“ He will not bite you,” said the camel 
man, “he is good and gentle; do not be 
afraid, sir, you can touch him. He will 
not hurt you.” 

“Oh! you fine fellow!” said Marius. 
“ Have you come far with him?” 

“T do not know where he came from.” 
said the camel-man. “The guard seized 
him and took him to the pound, and there 
he was sold, and I bought him to sell 
again. He is a very good one. sir; 
he can run as fast as a steam-engine, 
and he is very tame and very guod- 
pate» Roe 

“And why did the ‘d put him in 
the pound?” asked Marius, ‘caning his 
elbow on the top of the hump of the camel, 
which turned his head towards him and 
looked at him with a mild intelligent eve. 

“His master is dead, sir! He did not 
pay one of the merchants and the judge 
issued an order for the camel to be sold.” 

Marius was as pleased as a child in 
caressing the handsome creature. To talk 
more at his ease, he had at first seated 
himself on the animal’s quarter, then he 


the louder he yelled, and the camel, excited 
by the noise and the blows from the 
dangling stick, lengthened his stride and 
disappeared into the open country, to the 
consternation of its owner and the up- 
roarious delight of the bystanders of every 
race and colour, 

Every newspaper in Algeria had some- 
thing to say about the tourist carried oft 
from Biskra towards the South by the 
camel on whose back he had foolishly 
perched himself. Had 
the camel and his victim 
perished in the solitudes 
of the desert ? Had they 
been captured by the 
Chambas or some other 
wandering tribe? Had 
the rider been reduced 
to slavery or murdered? Y 

The newspapers never 
mentioned him again. 

Thus was our Marius 
borne off into the desert, 
shaken up by the awk- 
ward heavings of his rapid mount as if ho 
were a badly strapped package. 

When the first fright was over he could 
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think of nothing but the absurdity of his 
adventure. The flight could not last very 
tong, he thought ; and with gentle words 
he tried to calm his courser's ardour. 
But that unhappy swordstick kept dan- 
gling at his arm and continued to bang at 
the camel's flanks more and more irregu- 
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And there were no stations or stopping- 
places ! 

They swept over the plain, through the 
fertile oases, past the clumps of palms, the 
rich cultivated patches, the arid stretches 
that divided them; they rushed through 
the brooks and the dry torrent beds, 


“They swept over the plain.” 


larly and violently as the speed increased, 
and thereby increased the speed to its 
uttermost, so that it seemed as though 
fatigue alone would put an end to his wild 
career. 

The camel had apparently gone mad. 
The Arab had not deceived Marius. 
“He runs as fast as a steam-engine!" 


splashed through the salt marshes, flew 
over the sandy plain where the scorched 
vegetation with which the Saharian flora 
commences displays its pale-coloured 
petals. 

Away they went over the grey ground, 
where every now and then the bright flowers 
shone in damp places like the striped 


(To be continued.) 


bouquets on a Smyrna carpet against the 
neutral field. 

For hours did that camel keep the pace 
up, following the track of the caravans 
from Ouargla and Tougourt, rounding 
the numerous salt lagoons with their 
banks covered with etiorescences, or 
heading straight as an arrow towards 
the south across the sands covered with 
thistles and dwarf palms, and that 
coarse stunted vegetation peculiar to the 
sandhills which begin to be traceable in 
the long rolling undulations of the ground, 
sometimes like the swell of the ocean 
during the calm that follows the storm, 
sometimes like the short chopping sea of 
the Mediterranean during a squall. 

The bones of the animals abandoned 
by the caravans lay whitening on the 
tawny ground, and great black and white 
vultures were feeding on the corpses that 
still retained any flesh, looking up without 
budging as Marius dashed past, or rising 
with heavy flight under the feet of his 
mount. 

A camel can traverse enormous dis- 
tances, but it must have a day's rest 
every third day. Messengers on meharis 
have run a hundred and twenty miles 
between sunrise and sundown, and con- 
tinued at this rate with the needful third 
day's rest. 

And at the rate he was going Marius 
would certainly have accomplished a 
similar day's work had not Providence so 
ordained it that, from sheer fatigue, his 
cries, which were so violent at first, should 
change into gruff exclamations, and vague 
complainings, and meaningless noises, und 
groans of distress, and finally a painful 
rattle in the throat not unlike the guttural 
ery “Arrh! Arrh! Arrh!” with which 
the Arabs bring their camels to a halt. 

And this was just at the moment they 
approached the lofty palms and tall date- 
trees of Bir-el-Askar, “the Soldier's Well.” 
where solitary travellers to Biskra often 
stop on their way north or south. 

Suddenly the camel pulled up with 
a groan of satisfaction, and so sudden a 
reaction that Marius, exhausted with 
fatigue and emotion, was thrown off in a 
gigantic summersault and fell unconscious 
a yard or soin front of his mount, on to 
a thick patch of grass that owed its exist- 
ence to the humid oasis. 
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Rk the majority of naval men there are 
few opportunities nowadays of seeing 
active service ; when the occasion does arise 
it is usually confined to one or two of the 
smaller gun-vessels, or “ bug-traps,” as they 
are not inappropriately termed. 

Scarcely a year passes without one of 
these tiny craft being called upon to assert 
the supremacy of the British flag in distant 
parts, and nowhere is this more frequent 
than in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, on 
the West African or Guinea coast, into 
which the vast concourse of inland waters 
discharge themselves. 

These streams (known as the oil rivers 
through the ready means they afford for the 
transit of the enormous quantities of palm- 
oil from the interior to the coast) are navi- 
gable to large vessels only during the rainy 
season from July to September. About the 
first week in October the waters commence 
to subside, and they can then only be worked 
by small steam-launches and canoes. 

It is during this period, when the waters 
are low, that the numerous petty kings and 
chiefs, whose possessions border on the 
rivers, feeling secure from the vengeance 
of British gunboats, take advantage of the 
situation to make extortionate demands on 
the traders, often in their insatiable greed 
coming to blows; and woe betide the unfor- 
tunate skipper who, delayed on his return to 
the coast, has the misfortune to get stuck 
on one of the many snags and sand-banks 
which obstruct the channel. The waters 
swarm with a ferocious, bloodthirsty set of 
pirates, who rarely scruple to attack de- 
fenceless vessels where loot promises a sure 
reward. To punish the perpetrators of one 
of these raids was the object of the expedi- 
tion I am about to describe. 

One sweltering hot evening towards the 
end of June we lay rolling nearly gunwales 
under in the old paddle-wheel gun-vessel 
Pioneer off Cape Coast Castle. Since 
daybreak the rain had fallen without 
intermission, one continuous tropical down- 
pour; overhead dense masses of leaden- 
hued overcharged clouds swept up from the 
southward, giving little prospect of a lull, 
while above the patter of the rain could be 
heard the dull roar of the surf as it broke 
with h noise like distant thunder on the rock- 
bound coast. From seaward the heavy 
rollers drove onward in long, undulating 
billows, keeping the ship in a state of per- 
petual motion. 

Between decks the atmosphere was close 
and stifling; cockroaches swarmed in every 
nook and corner, emitting an abominable 
stench; while now and again some giant 
species (with outstretched wings) would flop 
in your face, his cold, clammy body causing 
an involuntary shudder. 

For three weary months we had endured 
the miseries and discomforts usually associ- 
ated with a prolonged stay in the Bights; and 
what with the heat, the rain, the cockroaches, 
the constant creaking of bulkheads and 
other jarring noises caused by the straining 
of the ship, the never-ceasing motion as we 
swung first to one side, then on the other 
(making it impossible to sleep or even rest 
with any degree of comfort), we were all 
fairly sick and tired of existence; so our 
relief and excitement may be imagined when, 
on the particular evening on which my yarn 
begins, the homeward mail steamer brought 
news of the attack on a British trading 
steamer by pirates in the river Niger, with an 
urgent request from our Consul that we 
should proceed up the river without delay 
and punish the offenders. 
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A BRUSH WITH RIVER PIRATES. 


By a STAFF-PAYMASTER, R.N. 


In the prospect of active service our 
former troubles were quickly forgotten, and 
the only theme of conversation was the 
forthcoming expedition. Did not the Com- 
modore only last year inflict condign punish- 
ment on some of these lawless robbers and 
destroy several of their strongholds? and 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson having the 
good luck to receive a few scratches and be 
returned as wounded, were not their Lord- 
ships pleased to express their approbation by 
promoting them forthwith? To think of the 
brilliant future in store for us was quite 
enough to rouse our dormant energies, so 
we entered heartily into all the arrange- 
ments to be made prior to starting. 

There was hard work before us, and little 
time to spare, if we wished to get up the 
river before the waters commenced to 
subside. All upper masts, yards, and other 
top-hamper, were left behind to lighten 
our draught; filled coal-bags, soap, and bis- 
cuit-boxes were piled up in exposed positions 
to protect the guns’ crews when under fire; 
hammocks lashed round the topsto screen the 
marksmen stationed there ; and a crow’s-nest 
fitted aloft from whence the signalman could 
detect the enemy’s stockades and direct the 
fire of those below. 

Blanket-frocks and trousers were served 
out to be worn after sundown, as a protection 
against the heavy dews, as only the Kroomen 
and native Africans could with impunity 
stand the miasma-laden night mists; all 
unripe fruits and river water were strictly 
prohibited, and sherry and quinine issued 
morning and evening as a preventive against 
fever; finally, everyone was medically ex- 
amined and the weakly ones were left behind. 

At last the eventful day arrived, and, 
strengthened by two small gunboats and a 
considerable force of seamen and marines 
detached from one of the carvettes (whose 
draught would not admit of her entering), 
we crossed the bar of the river and anchored 
inside for the night. Here we got news of the 
lawless doings of the natives in the upper 
reaches, who, we learnt, were getting up large 
quantities of powder by canoes, bent on giving 
us & warm reception. 

Next morning we were under way at day 
break, making up the vast pestilential man- 
grove swamp which forms the delta. 

As we steamed up the mnddy waters in the 
stagnant morning air, a sickly, unwholesome 
odour assailed our nostrils, the stench arising 
from the fetid mud and decaying vegetation 
being almost overpowering. 

In these brackish waters the mangrove 
trees flourished, the tendrils striking down- 
wards into their slimy, oozy beds, forming a 
continuous network, impassable to all but 
the loathsome reptiles inhabiting these foul 
swamps. There the crocodile and watersnake 
found an appropriate home, while gigantic 
frogs, lizards, and other noxious creatures 
revelled in a congenial atmosphere. 

Steaming through this dismal passage, a 
feeling of utter loneliness and solitude took 
possession of one ; not a sound arose from the 
dark, impenetrable thicket, the oppressive 
silence being broken only by the measured 
splash of the paddle-wheels and the voice 
of the leadsman calling the soundings. 

It was a relief to emerge at last from this 
dreary, monotonous waste of mangrove 
bushes, and to find ourselves clear of the 
gloomy portal. 

At times, in the narrow windings of the 
creeks, we had to keep so close to the banks 
to avoid snags or large trees (washed away 
by the action of the powerful stream on the 
loose sandy soil), that the overhanging 


branches fairly swept the bulwarks, bringing 
on board many an unwelcome visitor ; among 
them a small green snake, which, as it 
wriggled along the deck, caused consternation 
among the Krooboys, who knew too well the 
deadly effects of its bite, and that a short 
three hours usually terminated the existence 
of its victim. 

A coir-broom finally settled its fate, and 
the intruder was swept over the side before 
he could do any mischief. 

Once past the delta, banks arose, and 
small villages appeared in the clearings, 
surrounded by banana and cocoa-nut planta- 
tions, with patches of yam and sugar-cane. 

As we advanced, the country presented a 
more rich and fertile appearance ; stately 
cotton-trees towering high above the palms 
and other tropical foliage. 

Each bend of the river opened up new 
and magnificent scenery ; giant forest trees, 
feathery cocoa-nut, and oil palms waving in 
the breeze, while the familiar broad leaves 
of the plantain luxuriated beneath, and at 
the water’s edge tall reeds rustled and bent 
gracefully to the swell of the passing 
steamer. 

As it was impossible to navigate the 
vessels after dark, we anchored for the night 
in mid-stream, to be shortly invaded by 
mosquitoes, enormous ants, sand-flies, flying 
beetles, and other pests of the insect world, 
who in countless thousands swarmed round 
the lamps, and, getting singed, dropped in our 
soup, curry, or whatever we ate or drank. 
Before the morning they had made matters 
pretty lively for us, as half-closed eyelids, 
unsightly bumps on forehead, nose, ears, 
and hands fully testified ; while everyone 
wandered about the decks, tearing and 
scratching himself, and smarting with pain 
caused by the irritating stings. 

At the first glimpse of dawn we were off 
again ; but it was slow progress stemming 
the swift current, and, one of the gunboats 
getting swept by its force on to a sand-bank, 
we had to anchor, and work like niggers in 
the scorching sun to get her afloat, which, 
after herculean efforts, we succeeded in 
doing. 

The morrow brought us to the spot marked 
on the chart as ‘ hostile,” where the no- 
toriously bad character of the natives 
caused them to be termed the “ River 
Pirates.” 

From their stockades they frequently fired 
on passing vessels, and many a life had 
paid forfeit in running the gauntlet of these 
lawless savages. By noon we were opposite 
the scene of the massacre of the wrecked 
steamer’s crew. The natives appeared to 
have made themselves scarce, everywhere 
their rude dwellings being deserted; but the 
man in the crow’s-nest soon reported that 
he could descry their dusky forms peering 
out from every point of vantage offered by 
the shelter of the bush. Just at that 
moment the ship’s bell struck the hour, 
which they evidently interpreted as a signal 
for war, for they hurriedly retreated in rear 
of the houses, to quickly reappear armed 
with trade guns, matchets, knives, ete., a 
villanous cut-throat-looking lot. 

Our captain (a hamane man) being averse 
to bloodshed, now directed a white flag to be 
hoisted at the fore as a sign of our desire to 
parley, while native interpreters (brought 
with us) hailed them in their own language 
to come on board. Aftera time an answering 
shout came back from the bush, protesting 
their innocence, though the piles of wreckage 
on the beach plainly bespoke their com- 
plicity. 
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Still loth to proceed to extremes, they 
were given a quarter of an hour to decide, but 
to no purpose. The necessity of making an 
example, and teaching them that peaceful 
British traders were not to be molested and 
murdered with impunity, being obvious, 
signal was made to our consorts to take up 
@ position for bombarding, the pirates being 
warned to make themselves scarce as we 
intended destroying their place. The pre- 
concerted signal for action having taken the 
place of ‘the flag of truce,” the bugle 
sounded the call to quarters. With alacrity 
the seamen sprang to their guns, which were 
smartly cast loose and loaded, while rocket- 
tubes were placed in position, and marks- 
men mounted into the tops, eagerly scanning 
the bush for signs of the lurking foe. 

The gunboats having reported their readi- 
ness to commence the attack, the signal to 
“open fire ” fluttered out on the breeze, and 
simultaneously the silence was broken by the 
sharp crack of a rifle, aimed at a big black 
fellow who one of the men in the tops had 
discovered setting light to the priming of a 
small cannonade. Bang! bang! went the 
68-pounders, followed by aloud report as the 
shells burst over the doomed houses, while 
the machine-guns kept up a lively rattle 
which echoed and re-echoed through the 
dense forests, sounding like one continuous 
roll of musketry. War rockets went hissing 
and whizzing through the air like fiery 
serpents, striking terror into the breasts 
of our enemy by their erratic and eccentric 
flight; while columns of smoke ascended to 
the sky as the palm-thatched roofs took fire. 

Having pounded away for some minutes 
to clear the surrounding cover, “ cease firing ” 
was sounded and the landing party called 
away. The boats were then brought along- 
side, and the marines and bluejackets, having 
armed themselves with rifles and cutlasses, 
crowded into the big pinnace we brought 
with us, while the gig and whaler were told 
off for the doctors and stretcher party. 

Joined by the boats of our two consorts 
and a torch party detailed to set fire to, and 
complete the demolition of, the pirates’ 
stronghold, we proceeded slowly for the 
shore, the men in the leading boat packed 
like sardines. As we advanced, tiny puffs of 
smoke arose from all sides of the jungle, the 
cessation of the big guns having emboldened 
the natives (who had been lying concealed in 
the long grass at the rear) to return, and the 
slugs fell thick and fast about us, splashing 
up the water all round. From the shelter of 
the woods the pirates poured in a continuous 
fire on the advancing boats, but, their aim 
being high and their rude trade guns over- 
loaded, most of the shot flew over our heads. 
Our men, as may easily be imagined, were 
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itching to reply, but so closely wedged 
together were they, that only one or two in 
the bow could get their rifles to bear. At 
last we landed (with only a few casualties), 
and, advancing in skirmishing order, drove 
the enemy back. 

Meanwhile from the crow’s-nest the sharp 
eye of the signalman had detected one of 
their stockades, and ordera were sent on 
shore to storm it; so, after re-forming the men 
and bringing up a detachment of marines to 
support them, we marched cautiously through 
the thick bush, the long grass impeding our 
progress. We could see no signs of the 
pirates, though their proximity was denoted 
by a drooping fire from all sides. 

Emerging from the jungle, we soon, how- 
ever, came in sight of the stockade ; and now 
matters began to get warm as we advanced 
under a steady fire, and wounded men were 
being carried to the rear, where the doctors 
with their stretcher party were in readiness 
to render assistance. At last the order was 
given to double, and, with a ringing 
cheer, the men rushed forward, the lithe, 
active seamen swarming over the bamboo 
fences like monkeys. A short hand-to-hand 
struggle ensued, but the men used the butt 
end of their muskets with startling effect, and 
fixing their swords as bayonets charged the 
retreating foe, whose naked forms quickly 
disappeared at the other end, followed by a 
parting volley of musketry which dropped 
two or three of their rearmost numbers, while, 
hidden in the long grass, we stumbled across 
bodies where a bursting shell had done its 
work. 

A few desultory shots showed that the 
niggers had lost heart, so we returned to 
the village, now in full blaze, the flames 
shooting up on all sides, making it pretty hot 
for us as we passed through. 

Everywhere the busy torch-bearers were 
hard at work firing the houses ; nor was this 
duty unattended with risk, for barrels and 
kegs of gunpowder lay concealed under piles 
of débris and rubbish, and were not observed 
till a loud explosion denoted their presence, 
and the mud walls toppled over, half 
smothering those standing by in a cloud of 
dust and crumbling clay. Awed by the rapid 
and complete demolition of their stronghold, 
our foes remained passive, while, for lack of an 
object more worthy of their steel, the gallant 
tars brought their cutlasses down with a 
vicious slash on banana and cocoa-nut trees, 
till the whole of their plantations were 
destroyed; axes made havoc among canoes, 
which were piled on the burning buildings, 
adding fresh fuel to the blaze. All the wooden 
rice-bowls, cooking utensils, and other 
articles of domestic use shared a similar fate. 

Our prisoners of war consisted of two 
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young goats, who were taken on board to be 
made pets of by the ship’s company for 
the remainder of the commission. 

Having re-embarked, we were proceeding 
to the ships, when we were suddenly surprised 
by the appearance of half-a-dozen black 
figures in full war-paint, who, after executing 
a hurried dance, discharged a small brass 
gun they had dragged to the water's edge, 
the contents of which came scattering about 
us, and more than one man narrowly escaped 
“losing the number of his mess.’’ A well- 
directed rocket fired from one of the gunboats 
sent them yelling into the bush, leaving one 
of their number dead on the beach. 

Our casualties were, fortunately, not heavy 
—an officer badly burnt, three or four seamen, 
two marines and a Krooman wounded, an- 
other man severely injured by an exploded 
keg of powder, and some minor contusions. 

Having settled accounts with the pirates, 
the remainder of the expedition was of a 
more peaceful nature. Native chiefs were 
interviewed and treaties made. 

They promised to abstain from human sacri- 
fices, to protect the missionaries and traders, 
and to live at peace with all nations, particu- 
larly England ; in virtue of which they were 
given presents of cloth, silk, gaudy-coloured 
stuffs, or whatever they fancied. 

Very vain were some of these African 
potentates, one dusky warrior coming on 
board in a chimney-pot hat surmounted by 
an enormous red cotton umbrella, while an 
apology for a rag did duty as nether garments ; 
yet he strutted about the decks, a veritable 
Beau Brummel in his own estimation. 

The object of the expedition being now 
accomplished, we returned to the coast ; and 
how doubly welcome was the sight of the blue 
ocean and refreshing the pure sea-breeze after 
the foul, rank air of the mangrove swamp! 
Our worst enemy had, however, to be faced, 
and day after day added fresh victims to the 
doctor’s already heavy sick list, for malarial 
fever (that scourge of African river life) had 
broken out, and more than half our ship's 
company were down with it. 

In the cooler climate of the south coast a 
good many recovered, but the majority were 
invalided home, even the bracing air of St. 
Helena failing to restore them. 

We hadn’t the good fortune of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, to get wounded, so 
there was no promotion, and in due course 
we returned to the Bights to do our allotted 
period of rolling and cockroach hunting. 

Six months later another crew was sent 
out to relieve us, and we took our departure 
from Afric’s sunny shores for the more 
salubrious climate of dear old England, very 
thankful to find ourselves clear at last of this 
land of miasma, swamps, and fever. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ PRESS-GANG AND ICE-FLOE,” ETC. 


ii came about in this way. The “ Pirate ”"— 
an old boating chum of mine, one at 
least of whose adventures has already been 
told to “B.O.P.” readers—was steering; I 
was in the cabin juggling with the stove 
and the coffee-pot. The Humber chop 
thumped and swished on our bow—tide 
against wind; suddenly I saw the Pirate 
sweep the tiller to leeward, and bow his 
head to the coming wrath. “Hold on to 
the pot,” he yelled; then crash! and the 
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Pirate was half hidden with the smother of 
the comber we had shipped. 

“ Coffee-pot all right?” 

“Yes,” 

He wiped his wet face, and scowled at the 
yellow flood and grey sky, until I crawled 
out with some coffee. I took the tiller and 
he took the mug. 

“Pilot,” he said, between his sips, ‘we 
can't get bumped more than this out- 
side—not even if we went to Holland! 


Here it comes Stand by the 
peak!” 

Then we had to stow the third reef. This 
was on a Whit-Monday—we never yet sailed 
that day but we made our homing reefed 
down. en we moored up that night, the 
Pirate quietly said: “I’ve thought it all out, 
Pilot. It’s the Emigrant’s vacation, so we 
go to Holland.” 

“Yes,” I said; and that was all. 

This was the Pirate’s usual method. He 
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got the idea, then I came in. Thus you will 
understand why I was called “ Pilot.” SoI 
wired to our chum at Whitworth’s College. 
The rest of the week the Pirate held deep 
confabulation with red-faced men who smelt 
of tar. ‘ Picking up information,” he said. 
I picked up charts and stores. Saturday 
morning saw the enthusiastic Emigrant 
rioting on board in a deluge of baggage and 
enamelled ironware he had brought with him. 


Looking back, one thing of our departure 
on the cruise stands out like a beacon: the 
utter gaiety with which we set off. The 
Emigrant was a mathematician, but of all 
nautical matters wofully ignorant. Friends 
came to see us off, and objected to the 
smallness of the boat. He answered them 
in his own formule: ‘Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic in a ship 120 feet long. Our 
boat is 25 feet. Grimsby to Holland 200 
miles. Look here.” 

Then he converted a handy pile into a 
blackboard, and chalked away. 

His answer was a triumph. 

We set the canvas. The voices on the 
jetty fell into a distant murmur; soon the 
only sound was the purling from our 
bows. 

Another hour and we were on the sea; 
Grimsby had disappeared, and the Spurn 
lighthouse was beginning to fade away in 
turn. Navigation now began ; we raked out 
the chart and the sailing-book from the cabin, 
took a departure to set the log, then the Emi- 
grant and I entered the cabin for a little 
rest. But it was not to be; a fearful tangle 
faced us; clothes, bags, meat-tins, bottles, 
jars, sails, water-casks, and boots, all wound 
round with coils of intractable anchor-rope ; 
the odd corners were filled in with potatoes, 
apples, cabbages, and sardine-tins. After 
two hours’ hard work we had made “a place 
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for everything, and everything in its place ;” 
then we crawled out with aching backs to 
ask the Pirate if our hair were grey. 

“Ts the dinner ready?” he irrelevantly 
replied. ‘“No?—then take the tiller; first 
day out and starvation! B-r-r-r!” and he 
vanished inside. Soon the smoke gushed 
out from the chimney like an ironciad under 
forced draught, and there was a constant 
clattering of pots and pans, for our Pirate was 
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and there with ruby, silver, and orange- 
hued sails fading and flashing out from 
trailing bands of brown smoke, drifting in 
the track of steamers long gone by. The 


flavour of baking varnish, tarred ropes, and 
bleaching sails, all mixed with the breath of 
the sea, filled us with rare delight and a sense 
of irresponsible freedom. 
licked his salt-splashed lips. 
“ Pilot, life is good to us.” 


The Emigrant 


“As usual, the Pirate was carrying on.” 


great at cooking. We knew he was happy; 
80 we sat down on the rail to cool. 

Due 8.E. was our course, with the wind 
just free enough to lay along without @ 
board. We had left the muddy shore-water 
behind, and were deliciously swinging on the 
green sea. 

Astern, the land was lost in the haze of 
the afternoon’s sun; ahead, the sea merged 
into a long purple streak, splashed here 


* Yea.” 

“Tf it were all like this?” 

“No good, Emigrant; we should grow fat 
and idle, and not know the good time that 
blessed us.” 

“We shan’t stand much chance like this 
of getting fat. Let’s poke the Pirate 
ans 

We looked into the cabin ; it was as hot as 
a stokehole, and through the heat and reek 
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of the place a red, coal-smudged face peered 
at us. 

“Just finished,” said the Pirate. The 
Emigrant handed round his enamelled ware, 
and we fell to. We did not notice that the 
steak was tough. 

While cleaning up the pots we neared a 
Frisco clipper, inward bound. She was a 
picture, indeed ; sail rising above sail, white 
and swelling on the slim spars—slim-looking 
until a man passed them, and you compared 
their bulk with his. What a pipe-stem our 
mast looked against theirs! We were close 
to her now, and could see the great streaks of 
rust along the water-line, the ragged crew 
grouped on the fo’csle, busy with the anchor. 
Here and there a row of shirts hung out to 
dry, red, brown, grey, all colours. The 
white painted boats and rails; a flashing 
from the brass on the wheel. The captain 
leant on the taffrail, and waved us closer. 

“ Pilot boat outside about?” 

“Yes, she’s there—to leeward.” 

“ Thanks.” 

We shot by the stern into the smooth wake 
and shadow. Then we all looked at one 
another, then at our boat. Said the Pirate: 
“Gracious! I didn’t know we were so little.” 
But the Emigrant recovered first. Out came 
his chalk. 

“Frisco to the Humber—ship, say 300 
feet,” he chalked swiftly on the cabin top. 
“Um!” he said. “Something wrong this 
time-—no, here we are. 14,000 miles to 
’Frisco; clipper, 300 feet.” His chalk 
scratched and dotted. “Eureka! it's all 
right, and we have any amount of safety 
margin ; on we go!” Then he picked up the 
dish-cloth again; the mathematical mind 
alone knows the pure joy of a correct solu- 
tion ; all-chance and hazard are but so much 
chalk-dust wiped away ! 

When the sun set, all trace of land had 
vanished. In the gloaming we made all 
shipshape for the night, easing the mainsail 
outhaul—the Pirate’s heart was in the trim 
of the sails—coiling down the ropes, then the 
inevitable deck-wash. As the daylight faded 
the wind freshened, and swung a little more 
to the westward ; so much the better for us. 
The boat heeled over another plank, and 
plunged gloriously through the long, even 
swell; the halliards chattered to the masts 
as the wind rushed into the sails rising up 
like sheeted ghosts in the gloom. Our 
voices seemed lost in the vast space the 
night was bringing. 

We were all excitement as the darkness 
shut us in; we fell back on our thoughts; 
the voyage and the boat, the boat and the 
voyage. But it was eleven o’clock, so the 
Pirate turned in with the Emigrant. I took 
the first watch, as we expected to make the 
Dudgeon or outer-Dowsing light before day- 
break. The Emigrant was safe for the night, 
except in event of a shift-sail call. 

The only ship-light to be seen was a faint 
ted spark crossing our bows; the stars above 

it were blotted out in succession with her 
sails. Presently the night fell cold, and I 
reached in the cabin for a pilot-coat; the 
Pirate was fast asleep, with his feet against 
his well-beloved—the stove. The Emigrant 
blinked from his blankets. ‘“ Can’t get to 
sleep for the water rattling on the sides; I'll 
come out, if you don’t mind.” 

He wrapped his blanket round him, and 
camped out on the cockpit floor. 

Two faint lights now appeared, already 
steadily brightening as we ran on. Through 
the glasses they flashed into glowing stars, 
one red, and the other alternate red and 
white. I passed the glasses to the Smigrant, 
and altered the course to go between them, 
as the flood tide was checking us off. Here 
our cruise nearly came toa finish. Both of 
us being occupied—the Emigrant with the 
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lights, and myself with the tide—our look-out 
was neglected. Suddenly I heard a rippling 
like a tideway. ‘ Shoals,” I thought, a little 
puzzled. But a “cheep” from a creaking 
spar astern solved the. problem. I sang out 
to the Emigrant— 

“In mainsheet ; haul like mad! get out of 
the way. Don't yell, or he'll jam his wheel 
down, and run us under. Steady now!” We 
luffed up, and the black bows of a collier brig 
loomed past our stern. The jib-boom nearly 
scraped our mainsail. Not a light, and the 
one-man watch evidently doing his forty 
winks at the wheel ! 

We eased off again, and jogged on towards 
the rising lights. In another hour we were 
close to the Dudgeon lightship; I called to 
the Emigrant, but he was fast asleep. 
“Wake up, old man, you'll catch cold.” No 
response, so I stirred him with my foot. He 
muttered something, and I bent down to 
catch it. ‘In different circles the radii, 
which bound equal sectors, contain angles 
reciprocally proportional to their circles.” 
He was at college, but I roused him up and 
trundled him into the cabin, for, ‘‘ in different 
bodies, the cold, which creates equal chills, 
causes effects reciprocally proportional to 
the strength of the bodies.” Two a.m. 
arrived, and my watch was over. 

“Ho! skipper, watch 0.” The Pirate 
growled and grumbled, but finally came 
out. 

“Ugh! thought I had just dropped off. 
Wind same, eh? Made the lights yet? Hull 
down, I see,” cried the skipper, as he peered 
through the glasses. ‘ Hand my oiler, Pilot; 
matches too. Same course as before? 
Right. Stow the jib afresh for trip packing; 
the rope has nearly sawn through my ribs.” 

I rolled into the warm blankets, and 
straightway fell asleep. When I opened my 
eyes, the daylight passed through the hatch, 
and I could see the Pirate, his yellow oilers 
sparkling with wet, at the tiller. A leaden 
sky above him, and a leaden sea churning 
past him. The water hammered and 
thumped at our bows; we were boring to 
windward against a stiff breeze. The Pirate, 
as usual, was carrying on, ducking his wet 
face as the water swished across the deck 
over my head. I hailed him. 

“ Hullo, Pilot, woke up at last?” 

“Yes; wretched morning! How's the 
time?” 

“Nine o’clock,”’ chuckled the Pirate. 

“Oh! why didn’t you call me when your 
watch was done?” 

“ You looked so jolly tired that I stuck it 
out. Rather an awkward job reefing. Say, 
old boy, just look after some breakfast.” 

I slipped outside to get a tub down; all I 
had to do was to hang on to the weather 
stays and wait! Then I roused the Emi- 
grant; be lacked enthusiasm about break- 
fast, and seemed pained at the mention of 
ham and ‘eggs. But he managed to nibble 
some hard biscuits, and helped to feed the 
Pirate. Breakfast over, I relieved the 
watch. We were bouncing along with a reef 
in the mainsail, and a small jib set. Every 
hour we tacked. The only ship in sight 
was a timber-laden barque, and she had 
every stitch set that could be hung on her 
three masts. The Emigrant said they ought 
to be ashamed to hang out such rags; but 
he was not an artist. Our sails were a 
parody on the wind, but a necessity on the 
lumpy sea. : 

The Pirate leant on the cabin top, half in 
and half out of the hatch, chanting some 
Ppiratical ditty to himself. We tacked once 
more; he turned round. 

“ What's the good of a compass, Pilot?” 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing much, only you've been trotting 
round with the wind the last hour.” 


And so we had; we were on the port tack, 
and the compass showed us heading nearly 
S.W. We went about again. Gradually the 
grey sky thinned away, until by noon the 
sun was baking our decks. The Emigrant 
revived, and explored the biscuit locker, then 
he helped the Pirate to get soundings. Seven 
fathoms they made it. The Emigrant wasa 
little disgusted at the shallowness of the 
North Sea; but the Pirate got the chart ont. 
«I believe we're running over the tail end of 
the ‘Leman’; keep her going, we’ll soon see.” 
The next half-hour we gradually deepened 
our water, till finally it gave eighteen to 
twenty fathoms continuously. Then the wind 
eased down, and, in the most provoking way, 
it fell dead calm. We rolled with slapping 
sails, whistling for the breeze, until the 
Pirate had got the dinner ready. He set it 
out on the floor, as we rolled so heavily. 

Dinner over, we found a light air of wind 
from the westward, so out came the reef, and 
up went our spar topsail. We crawled a few 
more miles, then the breeze died away again. 
We had come close to a Dutch schuit bound 
for Lynn. Getting out the oars, we crept up 
to his stern and hung on. The skipper 
invited us on board, where we were received 
with great ceremony by the skipper's good 
lady. Then came the return visit. This was 
the Pirate’s hour of triumph; one soul at 
least could appreciate his stove. However, 
the breeze came again, and put an end to his 
exhibition. 

The breeze this time was right aft; out 
came our spinnaker, and steering became a 
fine art. Mile after mile we boomed along, 
delving up the foam with our bows, ever and 
anon shipping the back wave on the counter. 
The smoky town life had been a dream; we 
were awake now, the broad sky above us, and 
the crisp sea-breeze around us; the Emigrant 
lay on the cabin top, and mooted coral island 
cruises by the score. 

At sunset we roughly estimated that we 
had run three-quarters of the distance. The 
breeze still held, but the Pirate ordered the 
spinnaker down, and the last thing before 
turning in we put the second jib on to make 
it casier for a single-handed watch. We 
turned in, leaving the Pirate at the tiller. 
When he roused me at 1 4.x. it looked very 
lonely and mournful outside; the binnacle 
light gleamed on the wet planks and the 
Pirate with his collar up. But duty; I 
crawled out and took the tiller. “Call me 
if it comes any thicker,” said the Pirate, and 
the next minute he was asleep. 

The breeze had fallen to a light air, just 
strong enough to carry the patches of mist 
along. The muffled swish of the sea sounded 
very forlorn in the darkness. Until dawn 
we made but little progress, when it sud- 
denly breezed up, and so heavily that I had 
to douse the foresail and stow a reef in the 
main. A nasty sea began to get up; this 
required a smaller jib, so I laid the boat to in 
order to do it with comfort. The jib changed. 
the breeze began to fall; I waited to see if 
it were a false alarm, and in the meantime 
took a sounding. Twelve fathoms and clean 
sand; good, we were in the fourteen-fathom 
patch, and shoaling the Dutch coast. The 
breeze was falling in earnest, so out came 
the reef, and up went the foresail again. 

The mist cleared away before the rising 
sun; all ahead was yet unbroken sea, but 
the land could not be far off now. I called 
the Emigrant; out he dashed. “Are we 
there?” he shouted. 

“No; try if you can steer while I set the 
topsail.” After setting it, I got him to make 
some coffee. After that he spent the rest of 
his time aloft; at lasthe gave yell after yell, 
and sent his cap flying. 

“Land 0! Land O! and I’m the first to 
see it.” 


At length I induced him to come down 
and let me go up with the glasses. The land 
was there, but the glare under the sun pre- 
vented me from making out any beacon or 
landmark. Still, we could not be very far 
off some entrance, as a small fleet of fishing 
oraft were working inshore. 

I came down and roused the Pirate. He 
went aloft, but with as little result. “ How- 
ever,” he said, “ we can’t be far off Ymuiden, 
and we’ll paddle right in. Get the lead-line, 
Emigrant, while I make a feed ready.” 

So on we went, the Emigrant busy with 
the lead, marking the steady shoaling. 

It was a beautiful morning ; the cool breeze 
driving us over the grey-green swell, ranning 
ahead into the sunlight. The land lay like 
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@ black bar across the dancing water; the 
Pirate kept looking out of the cabin at it, 
a little puzzled more than joyous. “Don’t 
quite understand it,” he slowly said. “O! 
yes, it’s the Dutch coast safe enough, but 
we've run across too easily.” Then he 
looked astern. Meanwhile a boat that was 
working off the land ran out of the sun glare, 
and discovered the mainsail number. * Pilot 
boat ahead,’ Pirate.” 

Out he came: “ What do you say ?—shall 
we have one?” It was the Emigrant who 
settled it with— 

“Certainly!” In a little time we were 
close alongside. We had a royal welcome, 
and a strange experience; we ran into 
Ymuiden with four pilots on board! They 

(To be continued.) 
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were returning home; so we packed them 
on board as happy as schoolboys, but not 
more so than the Pirate, who toiled and 
broiled at his stove. Feeding Dutch pilots 
is record-making in cookery. Hearing me 
addressed as “ Pilot,” they at once fraternised 
and clinked their coffee-mugs with mine. I 
was afterwards made free of their order— 
but that’s a secret. We had made the coast 
twenty miles south-east of Ymuiden, and ran 
in between the buoys three hours later. 

The Pirate again looked astern. “ There’s 
the other side yet,” he said. This was un- 
usual, but I reflected that he wanted exercise. 
However, we had got across, and not a little 
elated thereby; in that spirit we left future 
trouble to its own company. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1893. 


x the time these lines will se6 the light 
in print, we shall be a long way towards 
the cricket season of 1894, but in looking 
forward to new friends it is not the thing 
to forget the old. While it was with us the 
°93 season gave us all plenty of pleasure; it 
behaved itself properly, as so few of its 
predecessors had done—we had bright sun, 
piping hot days, and a minimum of matches 
spoilt by rain—in fact, not a few of the ground- 
men would have been glad if there had been 
more, for they would then have been saved 
a considerable amount of watering, though 
as a set-off they might have had more 
mowing to do. At any rate 1893 has now left 
us with its virtues and its faults, and all we 
can do is to look back over it and recall some 
of the curiosities it fathered, and I doubt not 
we shall find some pleasure in so doing. We 
can fight many of the matches over again, 
though we are in an arm-chair in front of a 
roaring fire, instead of on the greensward 
between the wickets. * 

First, then, as to school cricket. The past 
season has been a memorable one in this 
respect, seeing that three public schoolboys 
have been playing for their respective 
counties in first-class county cricket. J. R. 
Mason, the captain of Winchester, as soon 
as the holidays set him free, appeared in the 
Kent eleven, and did yeoman’s service with 
it, too; and young Townsend and W. G. 
Grace, jun., chips of the old blocks, have 
done battle for Gloucestershire as their 
fathers did before them. This, I believe, is 
the first year that can claim three public- 
school boys as members of first-class county 
elevens. 

There have been some big scores put to- 
gether by school teams, as I shall proceed to 
show. As early as May 4 Winchester, when 
playing the Green jackets, ran up a score of 
313 for 6 wickets, in which was the 132 of 
J.R. Mason ; and very shortly afterwards, on 
May 11, St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
made 317 for 9 wickets against the 174 of 
Cranleigh School. In the same month, on the 
30th, J. R. Mason made 102 for Winchester, 
when they made 194 and got I Zingari out for 
30. And on the 27th Wellingborough Gram- 
mar School, which I have so often had to men- 
tion in former years for their scoring powers, 
made 865 (W. M. Thomson 102) against 
Rushden. Rossal playing against Liverpool 
club and ground on May 31, ran up 272 for 
2 wickets (F. B. Hewett 137, G. W. Stone 
106 not out). On May 81 and June 1, Clifton 
College scored 438 (J. Curtis 111) against 
Incogniti. Uppingham, always a strong 
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nursery of cricket, did well last season; on 
June 12 and 13 against the 219 of Mr. G. 
Bird's eleven it ran up the fine score of 538, 
C. E. Wilson 117, E. Cowan 128, G. 8. Clover 
118, three centuries in one innings—pretty 
good for schoolboy cricket; and on June 28 
and 29, against Kepton, it made 401, C. E. 
Wilson 183 not out, being his third con- 
secutive innings of over 100. On June 17 
Malvern College made 317 for 2 wickets 
against Warwickshire Crusaders’ 87 for 8 
wickets. As a set-off against this run-getting, 
I may note the match on June 15, Brighton 
College v. M. C. C. and ground, when the 
former made 2] and 34, the highest individual 
score being 8, against the latter's 241; and in 
the Sunningdale School v. Pinewood School, 
played June 3, there was some small scoring, 
the former making 160, and the latter 14 
and 39. In Pinewood’s first innings the Hon. 
W. C. W. Egerton took 2 wickets in his first 
over, and Mr. W. LD. Storrock commenced at 
the other end witha no ball, which was the only 
item scored when the 7th wicket fell. The 
total for 8 wickets was 3, one no ball, 2 byes, 
each bowler having taken 4 wickets for no 
runs. Egerton got another wicket, and then 
bowling a full toss to leg was crumped for 4, 
but bowled the crumper next ball. In the 
second innings Mr. A. Kemp-Welch got 3 
wickets in one over. This year Eton was 
successful both against Winchester and 
Harrow, beating the latter for the first time 
since (I believe) 1887. 

And now for cricket in general. According 
to my plan in former years, I-have fioted from 
the same paper all through the season, and 
find there have been 173 innings of over 300, 
42 of over 400, 7 of over 500, 2 of over 600, 
and 1 of over 800 recorded in it, while the 
week ending June 3 was productive of 34 
centuries and the following one, ending June 
10, of 33. Nearest to these came the one 
ending July 8 when 31 centurics were scored ; 
and it is a curious fact that these three run- 
getting weeks were by no means the finest 
during the season, rain falling in all of them, 
and in one the light being sometimes very 
bad. But when all is said, 1893 has been a 
grand season for big scores, and a glance at 
some of them may prove interesting. From 
the very first the batting seems to have 
collared the bowling, for in the early matches 
at the Universities the scoring was consis- 
tently large: on May 1, 2,3 at Cambridge, 
F. 8. Jackson’s side in the Freshman’s 
match made 429, and on the same date at 
Oxford in the Seniors’ match A. 8. Boger’s 
side made 551; while on the next three 


days at the same ’Varsity in the Freshman's 
match, W. H. Brain's side scored 455 and 
285 for 2 wickets, and Palairet’s 463 (F. G. 
H. Clayton, an old Harrow boy, 230) and 234 
for 2 wickets. The match ended in a draw, 
1,437 runs having been made in the three 
days ; and on May 11, 12, 13 in the Varsity 
eleven v. Next Sixteen the former made 533, 
the latter 481. But then inall these matches 
there was no professional bowling, remember, 
which seems to show that amateurs should 
pay more attention to this department of the 
game. The Australians made 503 (G. Giffen 
180) against Gloucestershire’s 41, on May 15, 
16,17. But they made a bigger score than 
this later on, when on July 31 and August 1, 
2 they piled up 843 against the 191 and 82 
for 1 wicket of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Past and Present, and in doing so broke three 
records, beating, first, Australians in England 
(643 v. Sussex in 1882), second, first-class 
match in England (703 made by Cambridge 
University v. Sussex in 1890), third, in all first- 
class cricket (803 by Non-smokers v. Smokers 
at Melbourne in 1887). On June 8, 9, 10 
Notts made 674 (Shrewsbury 164, Gunn 156, 
Barnes 102) against the 221 and 264 for 6 
wickets of Sussex. Notts score was only 24 
short of the record score of first-class county 
inatches, made by Surrey v. Sussex in 1888, 
On June 19, 20 I Zingari made 337 for 7 
wickets and closed their innings ; but House- 
hold Brigade were one too many for them, 
for they made 339 for 3 wickets. On June 22, 
23 Hampshire Rovers made 500 against the 
126 and 106 of Guernsey Garrison. On 
August 19 Sheffield Park made 530 for 5 
wickets (F. Worger 170, J. Charlwood 122 
not out) against the 43 and 44 of Goldstone; 
and three days later they made 439 (F. 
Worger 110, J. Charlwood 120) against the 
44 of Brighton Clifton. It is curious that 
the same two players should have come off 
in both matches. On August 16, 17, United 
Service having made 429, the Free Foresters 
capped them with 477 for 7 wickets. On 
August 28, 29 Incogniti made 303 and their 
opponents, United Service, 603 for 9 wickets 
(Capt. Dyson 104, A. H. Denham 239). Now 
for a contrast; on May 18 the 2nd Black 
Watch made 239, and Glasgow University 
could only answer this with 23, among which 
were 6 ducks. When the Goldsmiths’ Insti- 
tute played All Saints’, Hatcham, on June 3, 
the latter only made 4 runs and 3 byes, 
total 7—A. Cullingworth taking 7 wickets for 
2 rans, and S. J. Holmes 3 for 2. And 
something very similar happened on the 
same date, when the Bishop's Hostel, Lincoln, 
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played Caythorpe; the Hostel closed their 
innings, having made 170 for 5 wickets, and 
Caythorpe scored 5 runs and 3 extras; Mr. 
H. A. Steel bowled 6 overs, no runs, 4 wickets, 
and Mr. C. F. Norgate 6 overs, 5 runs, 6 
wickets. But to turn to better cricket than 
this, the Yorkshire and Surrey match on 
June 12, 13 was played in just over 6 hours. 
Yorkshire made 98 and 91, Surrey 72 and 
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59. The wicket at Sheffield was a bad one. 
Yorkshire sustained their first defeat of the 
season on June 19, 20, when they made 107 
and 53 against the 169 of Lancashire. On 
July 13, 14 they reversed the order of affairs 
by making 182 against the 124 and 38 of 
Notts (Sherwin the only double figure, 10). 
But the shortest county match, though it 
was only in the second class was that 
(To be continued.) 
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between Bucks and Bedfordshire on July 17, 
which was over in 4} hours. Bedfordshire, 
after losing 6 wickets for 12 runs, made 45 
and 36, when 9 wickets fell for 10 runs, Bucks 
58 and 25 for 2 wickets. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire match on August 7, 8, 9 was 
another in which the scores ran low— Lanea- 
shire 64 and 50, Yorkshire 58 and 51, one of 
their few defeats. 


THE LATE MR. RB. M. BALLANTYNE. 


T is only a few weeks since we sat down to 
write a brief sketch of the life of Mr. 
Talbot Baines Reed ; and now it is our sad 
task to record the death of another eminent 


SESS 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 1880. 


and ever-welcome “ B.O.P.” writer, Mr. R. M. 
Ballantyne, who has died in Rome, whither 
he had gone at the beginning of the winter in 
quest of health. In him we lose a valued 
friend, whom to know intimately was to love. 
Many a pleasant hour have we spent in his 
company, and often have we joined with him 
in practical Christian effort, his whole- 
hearted devotion to which was very in- 
spiring. 

Mr. Ballantyne’s first serial for the pages 
of the “ Boy’s Own Parer” was “The Red 
Man’s Revenge: a Tale of the Red River 
Flood.” This opened our second volume, 
and ran for six months. It was subsequently 
reprinted in volume form, with several of our 
original illustrations, by Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 
“My Doggie and I,” with some clever 
sketches by Mr. Allen, Mr. R. Caton Wood- 
ville, and, others, was in Mr. Ballantyne’s 
happiest vein, and ran through fourteen 
weeks of our third volume—that for 1880-81. 
In our fifth volume (1882-83) appeared 
another splendid story from his pen—“ Twice 
Bought: a Tale of the Oregon Goldfields.” 
This was illustrated by some exceedingly 
clever drawings by Mr. Gordon Browne; and 
altogether this particular volume, long since 
out of print, should be treasured by all who 
are fortunate enough to possess it. “The 
Prairie Chief,” with illustrations by Mr. J. 
Finnemore and Mr. W. S. Stacey, ran through 
our eighth volume (1885-86). Then came 
“The Middy and the Moors: an Algerine 
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Story” in our tenth volume, the “local 
colour” of the illustrations being worked in 
from water-colour drawings made by the 
gifted author himself while wintering in 
Algiers. In addition to these serial stories 
Mr. Ballantyne wrote some humorous epi- 
sodes of his “ volunteer” and Cape experi- 
ences for us; and a graphic series of 
illustrated articles on the lifeboat service, 


an interviewer's notes as to Mr. Ballantyne's 
work and methods, and from that article we 
need not hesitate here to reproduce a few 
interesting extracts. “I have been engaged 
in authorship as a profession,” said Mr. 
Ballantyne, “for thirty-three years, and I 
have written seventy-seven books, of which 
seventy-two are tales. This, of course, ducs 
not include magazine articles, of which I 


Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 1894. 
[From a photograph by Fradelle & Young, Regent Street, W.) 


under the title of “ Battles with the Sea,” 
preceded our successful effort to raise through 
our pages the cost of two lifeboats—one of 
which, it will be remembered, is stationed 
at Poole in Dorset, and the other at Looe in 
Cornwall. Mr. Ballantyne’s last contribution 
to our pages was entitled “ Two Remarkable 
Dreams,” and appeared in our weekly number 
for March 25, 1893. 

In our issue for May 4, 1889, we published 


have written a good number. No, I have no 
fixed hours of work, though I greatly believe 
in them. My plan all along has been to go 
to work whenever I could, and keep at it as 
long as possible. Kegularity and punctuality 
are of great importance as regards quantity 
of work to ba accomplished ; but I do not 
think it appreciably affects quality. Some- 
times I have taken a lodging in a small 
village where I have not known a single soul, 


and spent three or four weeks there, working 
from morning till night, and in this manner 
I have very frequently ‘ broken the back’ of 
the book upon which I may have been 
engaged. As arule I select a subject that I 
think will interest the public, or that is 
specially worthy of notice—such as our Mis- 
sion to Deep-sea Fishermen, or the work of 
our lifeboats and our fire-brigades. I always 
go when possible to the fountain-head for my 
information. For instance, after spending 
six years in the wilderness of North America 
(the ‘Great Lone Land’), I wrote my first 
story, ‘The Young Fur Traders.’ I went to 
Algiers and wrote ‘ The Pirate City’; I spent 
a couple of weeks on the North Sea with the 
deep-sea fishermen, and wrote ‘The Young 
Trawler’; I sat up every night for a fort- 
night or so with the London firemen, went 
out with them frequently to fires, and then 
wrote ‘Fighting the Flames,’ and ‘Life in 
the Red Brigade.’ Then I lived a couple of 


weeks in the Bell Rock Lighthouse, and 
wrote ‘The Lighthouse.’ I spent a fortnight 
on board the Gull lightship off the Goodwin 
Sands, and wrote ‘The Floating Light” I 
was a guest of the late Admiral Wilson for a 
fortnight on board the Thunderer, to obtain 
part of my material for writing ‘In the Track of 
the Troops.’ Foursalmon-fishing visits to Nor- 
way produced two literary fish in the shape of 
«Freaks on the Fells ‘and ‘ Erling the Bold.’ ” 

In response to the question, Do you ad- 
visedly give a religious tone to your books?” 
Mr. Ballantyne promptly answered, “ Yes, 
decidedly. I feel very strongly on this point. 
I may or may not have been very successful 
in my efforts in that direction, but my aim 
in writing from the beginning of my career 
has been to work in the spirit of the text, ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him.’ I wrote, 
while in the backwoods of America, for my 
mother’s amusement, and never dreamed of 
taking to literature as a profession.” 
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Our departed friend was connected with 
the well-known family of the Ballantynes, 
Sir Walter Scott's printers. He was born in 
Edinburgh in 1825. When a lad of sixteen 
he went out to Canada, and spent six years 
there in the service of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Having returned to Scotland in 
1847, he published in the following year his 
first book, entitled “ Hudson Bay: or Every- 
day Life in the Wilds of North America.” 
He spent some time in the printing-otfice of 
Messrs. Constable, in Edinburgh, but he did 
not take kindly to the desk after his free and 
roving life in the West. At the same time 
his literary proclivities were asserting them- 
selves strongly, and about the year 1856 he 
gave up business and adopted literature as 
his profession. Then began that series of 
adventure tales which have brightened the 
lives of several generations of boys, and 
which seemed ever fresh and never-failing 
in interest. His careful method of prepara- 


Mr. Ballantyne in his Study. 


tion gave a realistic character to his work, 
and a graphic force to his descriptions. 
There was a great deal of human nature in 
his creations, and all his books are pervaded 
by a sound and healthy tone which loses 
nothing from the vein of humour that runs 
through most of them. But we need hardly 
tell our readers that. As the “ Times” very 
truly remarks in regard to Mr. Ballantyne’s 
stories, they take us with them to all parts 
of the habited and uninhabited globe. “ We 
follow with rapt attention the fortunes of 
their young herves over sea and land. The 
scene is laid sometimes at home, more often 
in far-distant countries. but the type is 
everywhere the same. It is the triumph of 
energy and courage and perseverance over 
dangers and difficulties by the way. The 
central figures of Mr. Ballantyne’s tales 
never fail to be interesting. They represent 
to boys just what boys themselves most wish 
to be and to do, and small blame it is to 
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older readers if they, too, force an entrance 
into the charmed circle, and submit them- 
selves for awhile in fancy to the same spell.” 

The minister of the church at Harrow 
that Mr. Ballantyne usually attended when 
at home thus expresses his view of our 
friend's character: ‘He was a very devout 
Christian man. He had a gentle face, and 
his disposition and demeanour corresponded 
with his countenance. He was always ready 
to aid in any good work. He took part in 
united prayer meetings, and a year or two 
ago he gave an address on Sunday afternoon 
at our Sunday School anniversary. It was 
very pleasant to see his devoutness of spirit 
and the simplicity of his faith.” 

This distinguishing trait of Mr. Ballantyne’s 
character—his cheerful, inspiring, earnest 
piety—we would specially emphasise here. 
It is only crass ignorance or moral obliquity 
that affects to think that true religion makes, 
or in any way tends towards the making of 


milksops. The very converse is the fact. 
Take, for example, three of the most highly 
prized writers whose loss we have up to the 
present been called upon to mourn—Mr. W. 
H. G. Kingston, Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, and 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne. Can any healthy 
boy acquainted with their breezy, vigorous 
writings think of them as milksops! On the 
contrary, they were pre-eminently, one and 
all, at once amongst the manliest of men and 
the sincerest of Christians. 

Of Mr. Reed we have so recently testified 
that the bright memory he has left us will 
be still fresh in the minds of our readers ; 
and Mr. Kingston’s very last letter, addressed 
from his dying bed through us to the boys of 
Great and Greater Britain, deserves to be 
engraved indelibly on the heart of every lad 
just going forth to face for the first time the 
stress and temptations of life. Here it is, 
as reproduced from our pages of long 
ago: 
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Stormont Lidge, Willesden, 
Aug. 2nd, 1880. 

My dear Boys, 

I have been engaged, as you know, 
for a very large portion of my life in writing 
books for you. This occupation has been a 
source of the greatest pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to me, and, I am willing to believe, to 
you also. 

Our connection with each other in this 
world must, however, shortly cease. 

Ihave for some time been suffering from 
serious illness, and have been informed by 
the highest medical authorities that my days 
are numbered. 

Of the truth of this I am convinced by the 
rapid progress the disease is making. It is 
my desire, therefore, to wish you all a sincere 
and hearty farewell! 

Iwant you to know that I am leaving this 
life in unspeakable happiness, because I rest 


4 base @ piece of paper about eight inches 
square and fold and unfold it so as to get 


A FIC.1. 


c 


crenses as shown in the diagram fig. 1. With 
sharp scissors cut through the thick lines 


FIG.2. 


EEEEFF; then double the paper at ap, also 
at sc, which will enable you with the finger 


Fic.3 


and thumb of each hand to work the paper 
‘:om the back together so as to form a tri- 
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my soul on my Saviour, trusting only and 
entirely to the merits of the great Atonement, 
by which my sins (and yours) have been put 
away for ever. 

Dear Boys, I ask you to give your hearts 
to Christ, and earnestly pray that all of you 
may meet me in Heaven. 


Reading such a letter, penned in such 
circumstances, can we not feel the force of 
the Scripture aspiration: “May I die the 
death of the righteous, and may my last end 
be like his”? 


SOME MORE PAPER-FOLDING. 


A BEETLE THI8 TIME. 


angular shape showing the slits rF in the 
centre, fig. 2. Now fold ac and sc over the 


FIG.4. 


dotted lines H H so as to meet in the centre 
atro. Then turn the paper over and fold 


the two leaves at the back in the same 
manner, resulting in the form, fig. 3. Now 


FIG.6 


fold the top leaf 8 over to a and the leaf a 
which is now underneath backwards to B, and 
the paper will come as fig. 4. Turn over—and 


The very last day we spent with Mr. 
Ballantyne in his pleasant home at Harrow 
(at the great school of which his own lads 
were educated), just previous to his departure 
for Italy, where he died, we chatted about 
this Kingston letter. It was a bright Satur- 
day in the late autumn, and as we sat looking 
out across the glowing landscape we some- 
how came to suggest to him, in view of his 
own uncertain health, and as he felt unequal 
to commencing a serial story, that he too 
should send us a brief word of Christian 
cheer, the outcome of his life’s experience, 
for our boys, and he readily promised to do 
so. We can well imagine what a tender 
message it would have been; but, alas! death 
found him all too soon, and quite suddenly 
stopped his manly heart. May our readers 
long cherish his memory ! 


G. Axprew Hetcursox. 


now comes perhaps the most difficult part of 
the process. At the point x, fig. 5, lift the 
paper and fold along the dotted lines x x, also 
press the leaves 11 along the dotted lines 
M Ms0a8 to meet in the centre. This manipu- 
lation will enable you to pull and press the 
paper from the point x to about the spot p. 


Now turn over and repeat on the other side 
as fig. 6. 

We next form the back of the beetle. 
Take the side of the paper that has not the 
cuts EE, fig. 1, and fold rr over the dotted 
lines to the centre. To indicate the crea- 
ture’s legs, turn over the paper. Within the 


two upper points you will find two others ; 
draw out the inner ones and fold them down 
as in fig. 7, which will make the lower legs. 
Then fold the upper points to make the 
upper legs. The feclers can be now twisted, 
and the beetle is complete as in fig. 8. 

G.R. 
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cabinet suitable 
1 be made, and 
s fully and 
ny boy by 


for keeping butterflies and mot! 
I will endeavour to explain ¢ 
carefully as possible as I go along, so that 
following carefully the instructions I shall 
able to make It will not be 
though the cabinet wil] prove bot 
stantial. It will last a long time, 
some cabinets which are offered for s 
are made for sale alone and not for the drawers 
goon swelling and sticking or shrinking, and leaving 
spaces in the front to admit dust, insects, ete., thus 
rendering the cabinet practically useless 

I know that there are a great many boys who have a 
taste for entomology, and would pursue the study 
of it, but they are deterred by the fact that nothing 
much can be done without a good cabinet to start with ; 
and as most lads cannot afford to buy a good 
simply leave entomology alone, which is a v 

ty 


by. 

The cabinet which I will now describe conid be pur- 
chased from a dealer for three or four gicineas, but those 
who carefully follow my dircetions will be able to make 
it for about one guinea, with the added pleasure of 
possessing a piece of home-made work they may be 
proud of. 

If you intend to use pine, the wood will cost about 
eight shillings, and we must allow from about ten to 
fifteen shil ings for sundries such as glass, cork, ete. 
If you nsed mabogany you would, of course, consider- 
ably raise the cost. 

Tn the first place, then, we will presume that you are 
going to make your cabinet of pine as being the cheap- 
est, but, of course, if money is no object I should advise 
you to tise mahogany, as it is specially suitable for the 
‘Work ; but yon will not be able to buy mahogany of the 
same sizes of pine, such as in 12-inch boards, so that 
you will have to use your own discretion and judgment 
in buying it, and you must cut it up to the best advan- 


‘ou can, of course, if you choose, make the sides, top, 
ani fronts of drawers of mahogany, and all other parts 
of pine. This is, I think, a very good plan indeed, as 
expense is saved and also the cabinet will be very much 
lighter in weight. 

First, procure two 12-foot pine boards 12 inches wide, 

2 inch thick, and having planed them up with the jack 

plane cut off three pieces 2 feet 11} inches long. Put 

two pieces aside fur a time, and then take the other 

iece and saw it down the middle so that you Lave two 

6 inches wide, and then, when you have done that, 

take one of the 6-inch boardsand cut it down the middle 
vo that you will then have two boards 3 inches wide. 

Now take two of the boards 12 inches wide and two 

of the boards 3 inches wide, and plane up the edges 

‘square and true, and then glue the 12-inch boards to 

the 8-loch boards, so that when that is done you will 

_ Feally have two boards 15 inches wide. 

Having done this, take a board 12 inches wide and a 

6 inches wide, and glue them up together in the 

game manner, which then forms @ board 18 inches 

wide. But this must be 3 feet 2? inch long. Now 


) 


iy 


put these boards aside 
somewhere where they 
will dry, but if you put 
them to dry indoors be 
careful not to pu 
too close to the fi 


boards to 


will warp and twist. 
from the other 
feet long cut off 
pieces 1 foot 74 
inches in length, and saw 
off two pieces 3 inches 


wide from one board, and 
then glue the two boards 
on 


3 inches wide 

the two boards 12 
wide, before 
two boards 1 foo 
wide and 1 foot 
long. The 
and bottom, 


ar 
Now wheu 


up one 
e boards 
lane ready for putting 


boards 2 foot 11} inches long and 1 foot 3 inches 
(which are for the sides), and then at a distance of }an 
inch from the front edge dra from top to bottom 
of the boards, and then ata distance of 2}inches from 
the top edge mortise a hole $ inch long, 4 inch wide, 
and 4 an inch deep. 

Then, keeping the front of the mortises on the line 
that you have drawn } inch away from the front edge, 
at a distauce of 2} fuches below the bottom of first 
mortise, mortise another hole of the same size, and 
keep on doing this until you have eleven holes. 

Tuen do the other board in the same ¥ Now 
take a piece of board 3 inch thick, and saw out of it 
strips of wood about § inch wide, and plane them up so 
as to leave them #x} inch, You must now cut eleven 
of them about 1 foot 7 inches long (which will allow 
about } inch to go into mortises each end), and eut 
twenty-two of them 1 foot 2} inches long. ‘These are 
the runners for the drawers to slide in and out of. 

Now take those runners which are 1 foot 2} inches 
and glue one of them on to one of the sides 2} 
inches from the top edge, so that the top of runner is 
level with top of mortise hole. Glue the next one 

inches below that, and do the same all down the sid 
you can also, if you like, screw the runners to the sid 
screws, but it is not necessary. I think 
stand better what I mean if you refer to 
shown what I mean ther 

Having put the runners on the sides of the two boards 
15 inches wide, you must now take the runners 1 foot 
7 inches long, and glue the ends of them into the mor- 
tise holes, glueing one side in first and then the other 
side when they are dry. 

There should now be 1 foot 6 inches width between 
the two sides for the drawers to slide in. 

Yon can now ecrew on the top and bottom of the 
cabinet, which are formed of the boards 1 foot 74 inches 
long and 1 foot 8 inches wide, and having done this 
you can screw on the back, which is the board 3 feet 
} inch long, and 1 foot 7} inches wide. 

Now get a piece of wood 4 inches by 3 an inch, and 
chamfer off the top edge ro that it is the same as the 
section A, Fig. 1. This piece is for the plinth to go on 
round the bottom of the cabinet ; but, before you can 
fix this you must get a plece of wood about 2 inches 
square, and then you must plene off the inside angle, 
making it the same shape as R, Fig. 1. 

Then screw this piece on with 13-inch screws round 
the front and two side edges (but not the back) so that 
fhe edge is level with front edge of bottom of eabinet. 
This {s to glue the plinth on to. Now yo. can put on 
the plinth, glueing it on to the piece of wood you have 
just put on, and to the edge of bottom of cabinet, 
joining the corners with a neat “ mitre” joint. 

‘You need not put this plinth at the back, but only the 
front and sides. 

‘After you have put on the plinth, get a piece of wood 
Binch square, and plane it up to the shape shown at. 
c Fig. 1, and screw It along the front and side edges of 
the top. 

Then get a piece of wood 14 inch by } an inch thick, 
and plane it up nice and cyean, and then form a pinch 


bead round the bottom ; and h: 
lengths, glue on to the pie 


ng cut it to the proper 
rewed on and to the 
corners with a mitre 


is need not go round the back of the cabinet. 
‘Then get a piece of what is known as “architrav 
moulding 1} inch by ? inch, and glue it on to the fascia 
marked 0, Fig. 1, leaving } of an inch of the fascia 
showing underneath, This will give you } inch to glue 
the moukling on to. 

If you look ut the full-sized section, Fig. 2, you will 
t I mean. Now get two pieces of board 1? 
inches wide and } inch thick. and cut one of them down 
the middle and glue one of the 6-inch boards on to the 
12-inch board, making a board 1 foot 5 inches wide, 
and when this is dry screw on top of the moulding with 
}-inch screws. 

Having now got as far as this, we will put this part 


see Wh 
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of the cabinet aside for a time to dry—somewhere 
indoors would be best, but mot too near a fire. 

I would here impress upon you the necessity for 
using nothing but well-seasoned and thoroughly good 
wood: for, if you do not use good wood, it is in 
that your cabinet will shrink and twist so much that 
you will not be able to get the drawers in and out, and 

It will be useless, as a drawer that does not run easily 
is not only a very great nuisance, but shakes the wings 
and legs ff the butterflies or moths that may bein the 
drawer and completely spoils them. I will now pro- 
ceed to describe how the drawers are mnde. 

Take a board 12 inches wide and } inch thick, and 
saw out from it two pieces of wood 1 foot 6 inches long 
and 24 inches wide at frst, as you can casily plane off 
the supertiuous width after wards ; and two pieces 1 foot 
33 inches long and 24 inches wide, and plane them up 
nice and clean on both sides and plaue up the edges 
square and true. 

Now with a tool known as a “plough” you must 
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“ plough” out a greove } of an inch wide and } of an 
inch deep, and } of n inch away from edge, round the 
front and sides inside, but not the back. 

Then “ plough” out a groove along the bottom } of 
an inch wide and 4 an inch deep all round inside. 

‘Then take the picce of wood that has only got the 
froove along the Imitom edge and plane off the top 
cdge, 0 as to make it 1g auch wide, This will allow 
the glass of drawer to slide over. 


We have now arrived at the most difficult part of the 
work in the whole cabinet—I mean dovetailing the 
drawers together ; but if you are careful and take plenty 
of timeover it, you have no doubt, make a fairly 
good job of it, : 

‘The backs of the drawers will only be ordinary plain 
dovetails. but the fronts must be joined with what are 
known as “sccret” dovetails, as other dovetails would 
bow on the face, and that would not do at all. If you 
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will look carciuliy wc. 1, you will thoroughly under. 
stand what T mean, as [think Ihave shown it asclearly 
asit can be stown on paper there. You can now put 
the sides and front together and glue them up, but you 
will not be able to put on the baok yet, ur you will be 
unable to get the bottom in, 

Now era board 12 inches wideand } inch thick, and 
cnt of! (rom it two pieces about 1 foot $4 inches loug, 


Fie.4. 


and saw one of the pieces down the middle and then 
down the middle again, and then glue oneof the 3-inch 
boards on to the board 12 inches wide, making a board 
1 foot 3 inches wide; this is for the bottom of the 
drawer. + 

Now slide tt in the }-inch groove, but. do not glue it 
in, and then you can put on the back of the drawer, aud 
you will have one drawer complete. 

‘Yon must now go on making the other drawers in 
the same way, until they are all finished, putting them 
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indoors to dry as you go on. When they are all made, 
you must procure from an ironmonger two dozen wood 
iirawer-knebs, and yon must screw them into the 
fronts of the drawers, keeping them well in the middle 
and at a listance of 2 inches from each end. 

Each drawer will then have to be corked on the 
bottom, and to do this you must get some prepared cork 
from n naturnlist’s. It is sold in sheets about 3 inchin 
thickness, and in several sizes, but the best size for this 
is 11} inches by 4 inches, and is 3d. per sheet. 

Glue this on to the bottoms of all drawers, cutting and 
fteting it where necessary, and when it is all quite dry 
you must rub it quite smooth with fine glasspaper and 
punice stone, Then when all the drawers are tho- 
roughly dry, you must paper the insides of the drawers, 
asing whut i8 known as “tea paper,” which you will 
be able to vet at the same shop as you get your cork, 
or, if they do not keep it, they will be able to get it for 
you. Use good strong paste, but not too thick, with a 
little alum in it, to paste it down with. 

You must be very careful in doing this, as it must 
be done well or it will never look up to much, Cut the 
paper to the exact sizes, and paste it down clean aud 
smooth. 

Tf you find that you cannot afford the expense of 
having prepaved cork for the drawers, you will find the 
following recipe (which is taken from the Rev. F. 0. 


Morris's “ British Butterflies") an excellent substitute 
for it, and it is much cheaper. 

Boil together equal parts of resin and beeswax, and 
add a little tallow when boiling ; and, while it is hot, 
spread it evenly on the bottom of the drawers. It will 
soon set and harden, and then you can paper it in the 
usual way. 

You myst now cut, or get a glazier to cut for you, 
twelve pieces of best fintted sheet glass to the size of 
the drawer, allowing just enough to slide in tue grooves 
at each side and front, and to rest on back of drawer, 
which allows it to be removed easily. 

Ido not think any arrangement for keeping the glass 
in is at all necessary. 

Now, as your cabinet is made of pine. you must give 
it two coats of size, letting one dry before the other is 
put on; and stain it either a walnut or mahogany 
stain, and varnish it with good copal varnish, or, if 
you prefer it, you can use Stephens’ Varnish’ Stain, 
which I think is much better, as it does not want 
varnishing at all. 

You can stain your cabinet with two different stains if 

‘ou like. I saw one the other day which looked very well 
indeed. The drawers were stained a light satinwood 
stain, and all the other parts were stained witha walnut 
stain. Your work is now complete, and I hope you will 
spend many happy hours collecting specimens to fill it. 
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Correspondence. 
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Back Neamens,—(H. G. and others).—Your booksellers 
are mistaken. Our publisher lias still in print, and 
can therefore supply, all the following: Bound 
volumes, 13, 14, and 18; all monthly parte from No. 
141, and all'weekly numbers from No. 716. 


Canpirr.—We think you have got too hard a paste of 
plaster of Paris: it must not sct hard, it must be 
quite moi: You must add more water than it will 
take up when setting hard. The following isa better 
formula still : 

Plaster of Paris... e 25 parts 

Ammonium chloride... 10 

Water . . . . . . 55 ow 
When firm enough to stick without falling to the 
bottom, spread this on the sides of your zine cell to 
the depth of about 4 inch. Put in the middle the 
plate of carbon, and fill round it with a mixture of 


Powdered graphite... 75 parts 
Manganese oxide 5k 10 
Chloride of zine. AMO cs 
Chioride‘of ammonium 5. 10 


Glycerine 2. 
Cells thus made work very well. If you do not 
suceced with them it must be the fault of your con- 
nections, or some similar defect. 


ELecTRIctas (Huddersfield).—We never heard of the 
battery you mention, and there ia no chemical known 
toscicnce by the name of “Edgware crystals"! The 

y is evidently the monopoly of the company, 
uu must apply to them for all information. The 
are crystals” are, however, apparcutly sul- 
phate of zine, or chromic acid. We should advise you 
to use n bichromate battery, made as described iu our 
articles on Elertrie Lamps. 


Evectnicrry (H. Gower).—1. The hattery of which you 
send an illustration would be improved by putting 
the copper cs linler outside, and the zine one inside, 
Then put thezinc into a porous pot, inside the copper. 
fill the porous pot with dilute sulphnric acid, and the 
jar outside it with saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, with some erystals of sulphate of copper in 
it to keep up its strength, This is now a Danicll's 
battery, and will work well for clectro-plating. We 
should nse two or three cells, however. 2. A bichro- 
mute battery would give a’ much stronger current. 
than the one you describe. 


NoWonTH.—Certainly : a bichromate battery 

the electric bell, but it will not do for con- 
stant work, as a slight action goes on all the time 
which ruins the cell ina few days, unless the zincs 
are remove'l each time of use, which is hanly possible 
in the case of an electric bell! You could use the 
form of bichromate battery given in our articles on 
Electric Lamps. But there is no battery for electric 
bell« like the Leclanché, except perhaps the dry 
battery. which is practically only another form of 
Leclatiche. 


Fuusnep Face (Sigard).—It is the tea and nothing 
else, Give that up and substitute cocoa, Nor are 
you over-strong. Try to brace the system with 
exercise, the bath, life'in the open air, ete. 


Danpucre (A. 0. C.).—A borax and glycerine lotion. 


Rannits, Etc. (Harry Warden).—l. You may give 
water though they may not touch it. 2 A boy of 
twelve should have from eight to nine hours’ sleep. 


IRRITABLE Skt (Ted Tonkin).—Take a cold tub every 
morning after washing the body with warm water 
‘and California borax susp. 


Weak Gums (Reader).—Yes ; a wash containing tinc- 
ture of myrrh, and use borax (Queen of Beauty) tooth 
powder. You silly boy! We receive thousands of 
letters, and answer all that are of general interest. 
Tell your fricuds that, 


IscuBaTon (A Reader).—Not at present. 


Vantocs (M. Thomas).—1, Better take the dog to a 
vet.; he may have to wear @ splint. 2 Cycle by all 
means if you feel strong enough. 


CinccLans (Eustace).—1. Will defer our opinion. 
2. Yes; leave the waterthere. 3, We would be much 
obliged to our boy-renders if they would send us all 
circulars they receive from so-called physicians and 
others, 

“ELECTRICAL FARMER."—The “Le Merveilleux” 
camera, by Messrs, J. Lancaster & Son, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, is as good as any to be got for a 
guinea, but she had far better get an “ Instanto- 
graph” by the same maker. There are any amount. 
“The Beginner's Guide to Photography” (Messrs. 
Perken, Son, & Rayment, 99 Hatton Garden, E.C.) 
for 6d. ; “The Ilford Mgnaal of Photography * (The 
Britannia Works Co., Ilford, London, BE, or any 
dealer), 1s; ‘Elementary 'Photography,” by J. 
Eaton Fearn (Messrs. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, Wo), 
is. Mr, Bennett is highly flattered by your note, 
and is very plensed to hear that you have been so auc- 
cessful in making the telephones, accumulators, etc, 


Enectric INpuctiox.—Yes; but only of momentary 
duration. It would not last, of course, if the magnet 
was permanently magnetised. It might so happen 
that the retarding effect produced by the two outer 
currents acting on cach other just neutralised each 
other: but this is not very likely, 60 we think you. 
would get a momentary current in both outer coils, 
as the current in the itiner coil induces a current in 
the outer coil, just as the magnetisation of the soft 
iron core produces a current in the inner coil. 


LeX.—1, Messrs, Hachette, of King William Street, 
Strand, are the London agents for two or three 
French magazines for juvenile readers. Why not 
write to them? An article on the Volanteer 
Force and how to join it has already appeared, but is 
now out of print. 


T. Houars.—The details of the ship were given in 
Lord Brassey's Naval Annual, also in the professional 
Papers at thie time of her launch. “Her builders, 

.G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., of Elswick, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, might refer you to the fullest deserip- 
tion of her. 

A Bonx Satton.—You have been born too long for 


that trae, You are too old, we fear, todo much good 
atit. Better stay at home. 


J. TYRRELL.—1, A “ marquis" is the same as a “mar- 
ques3;" but “marquess” shows it to be a British 
title, which is thought a great deal more of in this 
country than a foreign one, and consequently “mar- 
quess” is becoming the more fashionable spelling. 
2. There is a book on the “Private Galleries of 
Britain,” published probably by J. S. Virtue & Co, 
but Murray's Handbooks give lists of the pictures at 
the different country seats, 


F. J.=1. You could not do better than join the navy. 
2. Wear looser boots, 


C. I. G.—Coconada is an Indian port in Jatitade 16° 
56’ 3” long. and 2? 14’ 30”, It exports rice, sesame, 
and cotton. 


Q. 2. D Peart the advertisements in our monthly 
parts. 


No. 796.—Vol. XVI. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1894. Price One Penny. 
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SAINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH 
COAST. 


By Rey. A. N. Manan, Ma, £.G.8., 


Author of “ The Sileer Whistle,” “Uncle Towser,” 
“Highfield Stories," ete. 
CHAPTER VII.—EXPLORING THE OLD 
SHAFT. 
kg was a long mile from the quay-side 
to the old engine-house, most of it 
stiff climbing uphill, and the afternoon 
was hot. But so strong was the excite- 
ment, so unusual the nature of the 


* Dan instantly disappeared.”’ 
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occurrence, that every villager who could 
go was attracted to the spot. 

A long irregular line of men, women, 
and children toiled up the slippery, sheep- 
cropped slopes. Never before had such 
a gathering been known up yonder. 
John Purvis, on hearing the news, had 
turned out the two topers who were talk- 
ing politics in the bar, locked his door, 
and joined the procession. There was 
something that appealed to the higher 
instincts of his gross nature in the idea 
of the outcast whom everyone scouted 
lying drowned or mangled at the bottom 
of the mine-shaft. A glow of savage exul- 
tation lighted the landlord's evil eye at 
the thought of Dan's winging Sharrock 
with the pistol, and then taking such de- 
sperate measures rather than allow him- 
self to be caught. 

Purvis wended his way heavily among 
the last of the gathering assembly. 
‘When he reached the spot he found a 
dense crowd round the enclosure. 
Through it he elbowed his way roughly, 
and, planting his folded arms on the top- 
rail, he stood with hat slouched over his 
eyes, watching the operations. 

Sharrock and two or three of his mates 
had already made good progress. Ropes 
had been passed round the elder-bushes, 
whereby the latter had been pulled away 
from the pit’s mouth and made fast. 
Stout timbers had been thrown across the 
mouth, leaving space wide enough for a 
man to descend. A lighted candle was 
being lowered down the shaft. Sharrock 
and another man were kneeling on the 
timbers, peering down intently to watch 
the descending light. 

Some thirty feet of yarn had been paid 
out, and nothing noticeable had so far ar- 
reated the attention of Sharrock and his 
mate. The slimy sides of the shaft glim- 
mered with shifting glances of light, ever 
decreasing in brilliancy as the candle went 
lower. But at this point the gleam sud- 
denly ceased on one side of the shaft. 
“ Hold hard, Bill,’ said Sharrock ; “give 
us the line. There’s the opening of a 
gallery or something sim'lar.” The line 
changed hands, and Sharrock, guiding it to 
suit his observation, made out the entrance 
ofa gallery communicating with the shaft. 

The candle was again lowered slowly 
until another fifty feet had been paid out, 
when it was possible to detect the reflec- 
tion of light upon water beneath. A few 
more feet of line were paid out, and the 
candle-end rested on the water, sending 
faint circlets of light widening to the 
circumference of the shaft. 

The line was now hauled up, and a 
consultation was held, in which anyone 
who chose took part. 

“Bout a hundred feet down to the 
water.” 

“Ay, and how deep's the water, and 
what's at the bottom of it?” 

“*Bain’t no gas down there at any rate 
—that’s certain.” 

“If Dan went down he's drowned, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“Ay, but if he had a rope he might 
have got into the gallery. He's nimble as 
& cat.” 

“True enough, and that's what he did, 
I'll be bound. “Tisn't the first time he’s 
been down the old shaft, I reckon.” 

“No, it ain’t in reason that he'd have 
been mad enough to go down unlees he 
knowed the way.” 
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This irregular consultation pointed to 
one or other of two definite conclusions. 
It seemed clear that Dan Sullidge had 
gone down the shaft either of set purpose, 
or as @ last desperate resource when 
driven to bay. If the former, then he 
had probably used the rope to lower him- 
self into the gallery. But if he had 
plunged into the thicket of elder-bushes 
without a thought of the danger, then he 
must have fallen into the water below 
and must be drowned beyond a doubt. 

Opinions seemed equally divided upon 
both alternatives. Then other questions 
arose. If he was in the gallery he ought 
to be canght and handed over to justice. 
If his drowned body lay at the bottom of 
the water—here opinions diverged. Some 
said he might be left there—as good a 
yrave as any other; some said “shame,” 
that his body ought to be recovered any- 
how. Curiosity strove with callous in- 
difference and tenderer sentiment. The 
general verdict seemed to be that it ought 
to be found out whether Dan was down 
the pit, dead or alive. 

There was no difficulty in dragging the 
water at the bottom of the shaft. A grap- 
nel was soon attached to a rope, and in a 
few minutes proof positive was obtained 
that Dan's body was not in the water. 

Then there arose the last question, and 
by no means the least. It was clear that 
Dan must have reached the gallery, and 
there he must be hiding. Who would 
volunteer to be let down the shaft to ex- 
plore the gallery 2? There was the pro- 
spect of no small danger. There was no 
telling what he might not do to avoid 
capture. He had the pistol and would 
use it; or spring out of the darkness and 
push the adventurer over the brink. 

Purvis, puffing at his pipe, had listened 
to all the discussion without expressing 
his opinion hitherto. Only a grunt or a 
chuckle sometimes escaped him. But 
when it was obvious that no one cared to 
risk life over the business, Purvis shook 
the ashes out of his pipe and roused him- 
self to action. 

“If Dan’s down that hole, we've got to 
get’m out. ‘Tain't Christian charity to 
leave him there! I’ll go down right enough 
if the tackle will bear a feather-weight.”” 

Murmurs of approval went round the 
throng. Interest in the proceedings had 
begun to flag when it appeared that no- 
thing more could be done. Purvis's 
pro| gave new zest to the attention 
of the crowd. 

“The tackle’s stout enough, landlord,” 
said Sharrock, “and you're the only man 
among us as can go down without risk of 
life and limb.” 

The windlass was soon securely rigged. 
Without more ado, Purvis stuck a lighted 
candle in his hat, put some matches in 
his pocket, placed his foot in the loop, 
grasped the rope, and was slowly lowered 
into the pit. 

He sent up a shout when the mouth of 
the gallery was reached. The rope was 
checked, and the men above peering down 
saw him step into the gallery. The 
glimmer of his candle was apparent for a 
few moments, and then once more the 
darkness was unbroken. 

It was not without misgivings of a 
strange indefinable dread that Purvis 
began his subterranean journey. Holding 
the candle low, he examined the floor of 
the tunnel without being able to detect 


any signs of footmarks. The floor was 
hard rock, slimy, waterworn, and slippery, 
slightly raised in the centre and shelving 
on either side; so that footprints would 
not easily be discernible if Dan had kept 
to the middle of the path. 

Purvis groped on his way, calling out = 
“Dan'l, boy, are you there? It's all 
right, sonny. Never fear Id betray 
you.” 

The words sounded hollow, and ghostly 
echoes seemed to mockhim, He stopped 
at times and listened. The stillness was 
that of the grave. Then on again, occa- 
sionally looking at the floor, but finding 
no trace of a footmark. 

Some twenty minutes elapsed before 
the watchers at the pit’s mouth reported 
the glimmer of the returning candle. 
Another minute revealed the shadowy 
form of Purvis. 

“Have you found him?” shouted 
Sharrock. 

“Never a sign of him. The gallery 
runs for a long way, and then stops— 
choked by rocks fallen in. Not a sign of 
a footmark, nor nothing: tracked the 
whole way with the light. No use stay- 
ing down here any longer—best haul mo 
up again.” 

So once more the landlord of the Blue 
Anchor was drawn to the upper air, bear- 
ing marks upon his raiment of contact 
with the slimy depths. He refilled and 
lit his pipe, and, without waiting to say 
more, he climbed over the rail, elbowed 
his way throngh the crowd, and went in 
the direction of his home. 

“ He’s seen more underground than he 
cares to tell,” said one to another of the 
company. 

“Dan’s down there right enough. 
Trust Purvis to let him lie snug till it’s 
blowed over.” 

That view was taken by many. But 
there was no way of proving the surmise, 
and no use in loitering any longer round 
the shaft. So the gear was dismantled 
and shouldered for the return march, 
the elder-bushes were released from bon- 
dage, and once more permitted to shake 
leaves across the silent abyss. Women 
slowly wended their way down the green 
slopes; children shouted and ran races: 
men carried their burdens and discussed 
their views of the matter. And presently 
the sunlit heights were left to the stone- 
chats and whispering breezes. 


CHAPTER VIII.—BALANCING ACCOUNTS. 


A wEEK had passed since the outrage 
at Mount Pleasant, during which 
nothing haa been heard of Dan Sullidge. 
Captain Ayrton, when he returned on the 
evening of that eventful day, had been hor- 
rified to hear of the tragic scenes enacted 
in his absence. It was intolerable that the 
neighbourhood should be subjected to such 
violence and lawlessness. 

The captain had gone down to the 
quay-side the following morning, and 
talked the matter over with the fisher- 
men. He had called at the Blue Anchor, 
and interviewed the landlord, who 
received him with sullen insolence, and 
expressed no regret at Dan's conduct. 
Purvis had chuckled sudibly when the 
captain said he should get warrant for 
arresting Dan. 

“ And if you are proved to be an ac- 


complice in trying to hide him from the 
justice of the law, Purvis, it will go hard 
with you.” 

“T can’t hide him if I don’t know 
where he is. You're welcome to hang 
him if you can catch him. Ha, ha!” 

Captain Ayrton had ridden over to 
Paunceton and procured a _ sheriff's 
warrant of arrest against Dan, which he 
duly handed over to the constable. And 
now a week had passed without any sign 
of the young renegade. 

It was close upon midnight. The 
lights no longer beamed from the 
windows of the Blue Anchor, inviting the 
sons of Neptune to do homage to Silenus. 
The quay-side was deserted, and Wester- 
combe was generally asleep. Yet John 
Purvis still sat in his den behind the bar. 
He had drawn the table up to the window- 
seat, where he was now sitting. A lamp 
burned upon the table; an open ledger 
was before him; the landlord was busy 
over the balancing of his accounts—a 
transaction of uncertain precision—for 
neither his skill at figures nor his regu- 
larity in recording credit and debt was 
very reliable. 

Nevertheless at stated intervals he 
went throngh a process of attempting to 
balance his accounts, and this particular 
evening happened to be one of those blue- 
moon occasions. 

He stained his clumsy fingers with 
ink and scratched spurty figures on the 
open page, and with a glass of spirituous 
liquor before him (from which he fre- 
quently sipped) he had nearly completed 
his task. 


Suddenly the landlord’s attention was 
diverted. He paused and listened. The 
faintest scratching sound was audible on 
the window-pane behind him, across 
which a thick curtain was drawn. It 
ceased, and Purvis, with an expression of 
amazement, turning round, drew aside a 
corner of the curtain. Lowering his 
face towards one of the diamond panes 
from which a piece of glass had been 
chipped, hehoarsely whispered : 

“ Dan’l, is that you?” 

“ Ay, master.” 

Purvis let the curtain drop, and, taking 
up the lamp, he stealthily hurried to the 
back-door. He opened it and admitted 
Dan. Then, hastily closing and locking 
the door, he led the way back to the den. 

“Thought you were dead and done for, 
Dan’l,” said the landlord, putting down 
the lamp. “I'm a’most as startled as if 
I'd seen your ghost!" 

“Thought I'd best come and tell you 
T’ve stowed them kegs, master.” 

“Kegs?” 

“ Ay; Sandjly brought ’em last night, 
you know.” 

Purvis was standing with his back 
against the wall, and hands thrust deep 
into his pockets. Dan was sitting oppo- 
site him, with elbows on the table and 
chin resting on his open palms. The 
light fell full upon his face. Dan looked 
ill—his cheeks were sunken and haggard, 
his dark eyes had dark rings round 
them. 

Purvis looked at him for a few 
moments, and then said : 

“You don’t seem up to fightin’ form, 
Dan’l.” 

“Tm a’most starved, master—haven't 
had a bit of food all day. Give{ us some 

” 


grub. 
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“ Poor chap!” said Purvis; “ I'll fetch 
the grub.” 

He went outside, and soon returned 
with a piece of cold bacon, half a loaf, and 
a mug of ale. 

* Thank God, and thank you, master!” 
was Dan’s grace. 

The famished guest was soon devouring 
the food with ravenous appetite. Purvis 
watched him with curious feelings, and 
neither of the two spoke till the last 
mouthful was swallowed. Then the land- 
lord mixed two glasses of grog, one of 
which he handed to Dan, saying: 

“Now Dan’), if you feel better, we'll 
have a bit of a confab.” 

“Thad no stomach to talk just now,” 
said Dan, “ but I'm right again at last.’’ 

“We shall have to look pretty sly, Dan’l. 
Constable’s been prowling about lately, 
popping in at odd times. They've got a 
warrant to nab you for that shindy up at 
the old engine-house. Have.’t seen you 
since—thought you was swallowed up in 
the bottomless pit—say how you got 
out.” 

“Oh, I was all right; ’twasn't the first 
tine I’d been down that hole, and 'twon't 
be the last, I hope; specially if they want 
to clap me into Paunceton Gaol. Ah, they 
haven't caught me yet, though !” 

“Tell us about it, Dan’l,” said Purvis, 
bending forward to light his pipe over the 
lamp. 

“Well, after I'd winged Sharrock, I 
bolted into the bushes, had the hook on a 
branch, slid down the rope, unhitched it 
and had all snug in the gallery before 
Sharrock was over the railings !”” 

“You're a smart lad, Dan’l, as ever 
was; and I don’t mind saying I love you 
for it.” 

There was a tone of admiration in the 
landlord's voice. 

“But how did you get out? I went 
down that hole to look for you, sonny. 
There wasn’t another living sinner as 
would do as much. They were all afraid 
of your cat-and-monkey tricks. I went 
into the gallery, feeling all cold and 
creepy, till I couldn't go no further, and 
there wasn’t a chink or a cranny where 
one could stow a rat. And what I want 
to know is, where you had got spirited 
away to?” 

“T heard you, master, right enough. I 
was behind where you stopped. You'd 
never have got round that rock as had 
slipped down, but I had wriggled through 
the only hole there is many a time. 
When I knew some one was going to 
search the gallery, I just scooted through 
that hole and stopped it up so neat as no 
one could suspect. I heard you call, and 
I had ’most a mind to answer you.” 

“Did you think I’d play you false, 
Dan’l? I'd sooner die than let ’em nab 
you!” 

“°Twasn't that, master—not ’xactly. I 
didn’t know for sure as you mightn’t be 
some one else imitating your voice. 
Couldn't see, and the voice sounded so 
hollow-like.” 

“I know—but how did you get out of 
the hole when the rope was down ?"’ 

“There's another way, master. You're 
not likely to peach. ‘The gallery gets 
steeper t’other side of the slip, and goes 
on till it comes out under them big rocks 
they call the Devil's Skittle-Alley. No 
one knows of it butme. Rare good place 
for smugglin’—guess ’twas made for it.” 
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“ Wheugh ! who'd a’ thought it ? Well, 
that’s a satisfactory explanation! And 
where have you been since, Dan'l?” 

“Mostly in the gallery—come out 0’ 
nights sometimes on the prowl after 
grub—whelks and limpets, turnips—not 
so bad a bill o’ fare after all. Got my 
kitchen down in the gallery—iron pot— 
bless you, master. I've lived like a king 
—caught a crab one night: got plenty of 
matches—lots of dry wood down in my 
rat’s hole—had a fire every night and a 
hot supper. Give me common luck and 
I'll diddle the whole crew, cap’n and all!” 

“ Dan'l, you're a reg'lar out-and-outer ! 
Why, if that don’t beat the old barons of 
the Fuddle system, as ]_knowed of when 
I was aboy! Baron Sullidge, of Devil's 
Skittle-Alley Castle! 'There’s a name for 
you, better than any bloated duke's!”” 

They laughed at the notion. 

“There's just one other point, Dan’l. 
I think you said something about kegs. 
Leastways” (swallowing a draught of* 
the grog) “ this little drop of odykilone- 
reminds me that the tap’s uncommon near 
dry.” 

“ T didn’t forget orders, you sce, master,” 
said Dan; “ duty first and pleasure after- 
wards. I was on the rocks under Sain- 
tony Cross last night and the night before. 
Sandfly put into the cove ’bout midnight 
last night. Hard job hauling them up 
single-handed; four of ‘em. Hadn't 
finished till after dawn. Dared not risk 
being seen, so had to lie snug all day, and 
couldn't get a bit of food. But managed 
to sleep a lot.” 

“You're an uncommon sharp chap, 
Dan’l; and considering all you've gono 
through lately, twas hardly to be expected 
you'd have managed the job. But no- 
thing’ll beat you!” 

“ Haven't given in yet, master!" 

“So that’s three points asked and satis- 
factorily answered. But there’s one more 
grown up since—this confab’s beginning 
to grow like a porcupine, and we shall 
have to shut up soon, or ‘twill be daylight 
before you get to cover. But we must 
have them kegs down along, Dan’l—ané 
we've got to settle how. . . . Look here,. 
to-morrow I’m going to borrow Ive Link- 
later’s horse and cart to drive over to 
Wyvelstone on private business ; andif it’s 
cloudy ’twill be dark at ten, as there’s no 
moon. I'll be at the Cross somewhero- 
between that and twelve, and in your 
tackle’s ready on top, and you're ready at: 
bottom, we'll whip them up one after the- 
other and trundle them down in the cart.. 
No risk, humanly speaking, eh 2" : 

“I'll have the rope round the Crose’s. 
neck and be all ready below, master.” 

“ Right you are, Dan’l; and sorry as I 
am to appear rude, I would suggest 
that ’’—— 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by a loud knocking at the front door of 
the inn. 

Purvis and Sullidge sprang to attention. 

“ Run to earth,” whispered the former ; 
“ down to your hole, quick!” 

Kicking aside a bit of carpet, Purvia 
seized an iron ring in the floor and noise- 
lessly raised a trap-door. Dan instantly 
disappeared into the darkness below. The 
trap-door was lowered—the carpet put 
back—the lamp extinguished, and Purvis, 
with cat-like tread, left the den and crept 
upstairs to a room looking over the quay. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


By G. Demace. 


(With Mustrations by PAULE CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER II.—THE DESERTER. 


H™ long had Marius been insensible ? 

The sun was already above the 
horizon when he was recalled to con- 
sciousness by something damp and cold 
touching his face, followed by a powerful 
sniff which by a sudden jar to his nerves 
and a quick reflex action of his muscles 
set him sitting bolt upright as if he had 
had an electric shock, before he had been 
able to make out what had happened. 

A violent headache and a feeling of 
stiffness all over assured him that he was 
still alive; a terrific solo completed his 
quasi-resurrection, and he found himself 
face to face with an unusually fine donkey 
which, with its tail stuck up and its neck 
stuck out aad its flanks panting like the 
bellows of a concertina, cclebrated with 
an ear-splitting flourish the resuscitation 
of our hero. 

It took Marius a few moments to 
collect himself. Besides the stiffness 
due to his absurd ride and his unexpected 
fall, ho felt very weak, owing to the loss 
of blood from a wound in his head, and 
to his great fatigue and his want of 
food. 

Feeling himself over to see if any of 
his limbs were broken, he found his flask, 
and took a good long drink from it, which 
soon woke up his sluggish circulation, 
revived his spirits, and restored a little 
strength and elasticity to his legs and 
arms. 

And then he offered a short mental 
prayer to Heaven for having in such 
great dangers preserved 
his life. 

In front of him stood 
the donkey gazing placidly 
at him; a few yards off 
the too rapid mehari was 
enjoying the rich pastur- 
age which carpeted the 
ground. 

Between the two beasts 
Marius perceived a pair of 
legs thrust out horizon- 
tally, indicating the pre- 
sence of a human being hidden behind 
one of the lentisk-bushes. 

With some difficulty, and not without a 
good deal of pain, Marius arose and took 
his revolver out of his wallet; but when 


he stood up he was much astonished not 
to feel on his back the accustomed weight 
of his travelling-bag. 

With the step of a wolf, and making 
8 circuit so as not to be noticed, he ad- 
vanced on the bush, while the donkey 
tranquilly resumed his repast near his 
humpy companion, 

Behind the lentisk-bush Marius came 
in sight of a comical-looking little man 
engaged in a singular occupation. He 
was dressed in Arab fashion, except that 
the black turban, blue stockings, and 
heeled shoes proclaimed him to be an 
Israelite. That he was a Jew was clear 
enough from his looks; he was short and 
thin, rather bandy-legged, his little beard 
and his hair were of a dusky red; his 
eyes were grey and bright, his nose like 
a crow’s beak, his mouth large, his hands 
dry and long, his fingers crooked, his feet 
enormous. That he was an Algerian Jew 
was plain enough, even if his dress had 
not proclaimed him to be one. 

Between his legs, which were stretched 
out like a V, were the toilet utensils and 
travelling-bag that Marius missed from 
his back ; one of his hands held a small 
pair of scales, and the Jew was weigh- 
ing the silver tops of the glass bottles 
containing the sundries that were in his 
toilet case; the drinking-cup and fork 
and spoon of the same metal were in 
their turn placed in the scale, each thing 
being carefully entered in a greasy pocket- 
book, in which Marius could from where 
he stood read the complete inventory of 
the contents of his bag. 

The Jew had not heard him approach, 
and tranquilly continued his stock-taking 
without suspecting that he was being 
watched. When the inventory was com- 
plete, he packed up all the things, care- 
fully stowed them away, and strapped up 
the bag. The little man then rose and 
slipped one of the straps over his shoulder, 
and with @ very satisfied air took a step 
forwards, when a peremptory voice 
stopped him trembling against the trunk 
of a palm-tree, against which a backward 
leap had taken him. 

“Now my good fellow! Don’t incon- 
venience yourself! Would you like my 
flask and my glasses? Can I offer you 


this?" And Marius, his eyes blazing 
with anger, presented the muzzle of his 
revolver to the unhappy Israelite. 

“Oh, no, no! ‘orgive me, sir. I 
am not a thief, and I really thought you 
were dead; for since your terrible fall 
Yesterday you have not given a sign of 

ie.” 

And he put the bag down on the 
ground while Marius lowered his 
revolver. 

“No, sir, I swear most solemnly 
that I never dreamt of robbing a living 
man. All who know me would most 
gladly testify for me that I did all I could 
to restore you to life. Look at your 
clothes still undone. I rubbed away at 
you for a long time in the hope of bringing 
you back to warmth and restoring your 
circulation. Look at the remains of the 
fire near where you fell. It was of no 
use, and the more I rubbed you the 
colder and stiffer you became. I thougnt 
it was all over with you, sir. No, no, I 
never would have taken anything from a 
living man ; but why should I leave all 
these things in the desert to become the 
prey of some worthless Mussulman ? 
May the prophets be praised that my 
efforts were not in vain, and that you are 
restored to life!” 

“Enough, chatterer, enough! As I 
am on my feet again all is well, although 
I am rather knocked about. But I am 
as hungry as a wolf, and would be 
glad of acrust. Is there any hotel near 
here?” 

“Oh, mighty traveller! What are you 
asking, sir ?—A hotel in the desert !”” 

“What do you mean by the desert ? 
That is twice you have made use of that 
word. Am I in the desert? What is 
all this—trees, water, grass ?—is that also 
the desert?” i 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir! That is also the 
desert. This isa little oasis due to the 
moisture from the well of which you see 
the bracket down there. All you can 
get here is water and a few dates in the 
season. There is nothing els Fortu- 
nately, sir, 1 have a few provisions, and 
I can offer you a meagre repast—a little 
sea-biscuit, some figs and dates; that is 
all I possess. But how did you come 
here, sir, without knowing where you 
are?” 

“Presently, presently, my good fellow, 
we can talk about that, and then you can 
tell me how I happen to find you here all 
alone. For the moment I am dying of 
hunger, and I accept your offer with 
thanks; but you must allow me to con- 
tribute to the feast. Open my wallet, 
for Iam knocked up. You will find some 
bread and tinned things, and a flask of old 
wine.” 

“ May all that is worthy intercede for 
me. Your bread, sir? Alas! I thought 
you were dead! Ah! I really »—— . 

“Oh! that is enough! None of your 
Jeremiads! You ate my bread, you 
gormandiser! ‘Well, you shall pay for it 
in dates and biscuits’! And the foie gras, 


and the sardines, and the sausage? Have 
you eaten those too?” 

“No, sir; only the sardines. 
kept the rest.” 

“That is lucky! Ah! I see; the law 
of Moses prevents your eating pork. You 
spared the sausage, and took the foie 
fe for pig’s liver! Well, so much the 

etter ; without it I should not have made 
much of a meal for a famished man. 
Come, set the table, with my meat, your 
biscuits, and your dates.” 

The preliminaries of the feast did not 
take long. A wise parsimony presided 
over it; and when Marius, still unsatis- 
fied, proposed to take another helping, the 
Jew remarked : 

“Are you aware, sir, that it will take 
you some days to get to Biskra—for I see 
from your few provisions that you are not 
going south ; there is no village, no gourbi 
for many leagues around, and you may 
stay here for many days without seeing a 
human face. We are not on the usual 
route of the caravans; solitary travellers 
are rare,and you have not many provi- 
sions. Make the most of them, sir—make 
the most of them. To-morrow I start for 
the south; I should have gone this 
morning if Ihad not met you. It is as 
much as I can spare to give you halfa 
dozen biscuits and a handful of dates. 
You see all I have, and it will be some 
days before I can reach Ibrahim’s caravan, 
particularly after this unexpected delay.” 

And so saying, the Jew showed two 
baskets loaded—one with figs, sea- biscuits, 
and a bag of coffee. These, with a long 
parcel, were the burden of the donkey. 

“And yet, my good friend, I was 
yesterday at Biskra, and I arrived here 
yesterday evening; the distance cannot 
be so very great.” 

“Oh, sir, your camel has long legs; he 
is a thoroughbred. When I saw you 
coming I thought it was not your own 
free will that brought you here, and I 
doubted if you could manage him or even 
mount him. Let us try now, and you 
will see.” 

With a rope, which the Jew had 
taken from his parcel, they approached 
the donkey and camel which were grazing 
at liberty. The donkey began to bray, 
and after a few trumpetings allowed him- 
self to be captured without much trouble. 
But the camel as they neared him moved 
away in a long stride or two, looking 
ironically at Marius and his companion ; 
and it was soon evident that they would 
never catch him except by a stratagem. 

The fatigne of the day before had de- 
prived Marius of much of his agility ; and 
the remembrance of his journey was not of 
a nature to make him desire another one 
like it, and so he soon stopped to appeal 
to the mercantile proclivities of his com- 
panion. 

“T see, my good friend, that you are 
right, and if we recapture the animal I 
don’t care to ride him. Listen to me. 
We can both of us by stretching ropes 
across and making a barricade of shrubs 
and date-leaves manage to take him. 
Then I will change him with you. He is 
worth much more than your donkey, but 
as I cannot manage him, you give me the 
donkey and take the camel. You can 
barter him at a profit when you rejoin 
this Ibrahim you have been talking about ; 
and the ass will help me to return to 
Biskra.”’ 
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“Alas! alas! sir, I cannot agree to 
that, for I no more know how to ride a 
camel than you do. It requires a lot of 
practice to do that, and I have never tried 
it. No, sir, it is not to be thought of, and 
I am afraid you will have to trust to your 
legs to take you back to Biskra; you can 
get to the first gourbis in four days, and 
there you will find hospitality. But don’t 
forget at night to make a fire round you 
to keep off the wild beasts; for, although 
lions are rare, there are a good many 
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powdered coffee with a few dates to 
sweeten it, 

A few minutes afterwards, Marius in 
his silver cup, and the Jew in a wooden 
preserve-box doing duty as a goblet, were 
slowly sipping the black beverage of 
exquisite aroma, while the Frenchman, 
with immense volubility, informed the son 
of Israel] of his arrival at Biskra, his visit 
to the market, his carrying off, and his 
wild career. 

“ And now,” concluded Marius, “ it is 


“* A terrific solo.’” 


leopards and hyenas. But ifyou will allow 
me, sir, to celebrate our meeting, I will 
make a cup of coffee. I have not much; 
but I make the offer with good intentions, 
and, if I am not too inquisitive, I will ask 
you, while we are discussing it, what 
series of adventures brought you here on 
such a mount.” 
And without further waiting he made a 
. fire of the dry sides of the palm-leaves, 
and in a little kettle, out of his parcel, 
began to boil, in Arab fashion, a pinch of 


your turn, my good fellow. I don’t know 
that it is usual to range the desert all 
alone with a donkey, and I suspect that 
you also have had an adventure.”” 

“ Sir, I am a victim of the cruel Philis- 
tines! I beg your pardon, sir—I should 
say the French." 

“Thank you, my good friend.” 

“I beg pardon, sir ; my lot is so mourn- 
ful that I forget myself. We wero 
miserable enough even before a barbarous 
law imposed military service on us.” 
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“But is it not just that the same is 
required from you as from the other 
citizens now that you are electors and 
able to be elected?” 

“T never asked to be an elector; and 
who would ever elect a poor miserable 
pedlar who can barcly earn his own 
living?” 

“Well, if onr peasants whem they 
have taken much trouble to give votes to 
were to talk like you, where would we 
get our soldiers from?” 

“T know nothing about that, sir. It 
may be all right, but I did not care for it. 
‘There was too much of it. Iam a good 
walker, it is true, but the knapsack and 
the gun! And then to be always punished 
because your belt is not right, or you have 
got a button off your gaiters, or your 
turban is not close enough, or your boots 
are not polished properly! And the 
Saturday, sir, on which you have to drill 
and mount guard as on other days! And 
then once a month, and when we were on 
an expedition, they forced us to eat unclean 
salt pork, and every day to feed on the 
flesh of cattle slaughtered contrary to the 
rite! I could not put up with it, sir, and 
I ran away to return to Ghrat in the 
south-west of Tripoli, where I have 
rolatives.”’ 

“Pooh! You will never get there ; and 
your rations appear to be much too short 
for such a journe 

“That is true, sir: bnt I hope soon to 
join my friends who are travelling with 
Ibrahim. Let me finish my story. Tired 
of my trade as a soldier, I had resolved 
to desert, and for some days had been 
awaiting an opportunity, when I ascer- 
tained that the next day I was to be on 
guard at the gate of Biskra. I at once 
told one of my consins who sells vege- 
tables and fruit at Biskra. He approved 
of ny decision, and it was resolved that 
in the morning I should bid farewell to 


At most of my readers are aware, “ pig- 
sticking” is the term used by Anglo- 
Indians for speiring the wild boar. Seldom 
has a more prosaic term been used to desig- 

nate an exciting and dangerous sport. 
Instead of a timid animal fleeing before 
a large pack of hounds and a troop of male 
and female cavalry, we have a savage wild 
beast retreating sullenly before a few horse- 
men, upon whom he is ready to turn on very 
slight provocation, pitting his sharp, gleam- 
ing tusks against their spears, and charging 
with a furious, headlong rush, before which 
horse and rider will go down like ninepins 
if he once makes good his onslaught. 
Woe to them if they fail to elude that 
terrible charge! The boar rushes in, and 
with one rip of his formidable tusk disem- 
bowels the horse, which falls in its death 
agony, sending its rider headlong to earth. 
Ul fares it then with the luckless horse- 
man, if his comrades are not close at hand 
to charge in with their spears and turn 
aside the furious boar from his prey! If it 
condescends to attack him (for a boar will 
“con canter away after ripping open the 
2s if it scorned to touch a fallen 
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the Third Zouaves. I went on duty at 
one o'clock, just as an Israelite left the 
town with the donkey you see there. As 
soon as I thought the corporal was asleep, 
Tran swiftly off, and was 
not long in coming up 
with my cousin. Behind 
a bush I took off my 
uniform to resume my 
~ usual dress, and in a 
cloth specially brought 
for the purpose I made 
up the package you see 
of my military belong- 
ings, my knapsack and 
my rifle. In my package 
I have thirteen packets 
of cartridges of such a 
kind that when I was 
clear of the French settlements I could 
arm myself without fear of arrest. But 
up to here it was necessary for me to 
move unperceived; I avoided the fre- 
quented routes for fear of the gendarmes, 
and I reckoned on catching up the 
caravan in a few days after it had passed 
Tougourt in its advance on Ghrat by way 
of Ghardames, and avoiding Ouargla. I 
have friends among those who follow 
Ibrahim, and I am sure of a good welcome 
from them, for I have some credit at 
Ghrat. Ibrahim is a brute who likes us 
not; but he knows his own interest, and 
is civil to us for the use we are to him. 
His affairs are not brilliant; he knows 
that a word from us would ruin him, for 
our correspondents are all-powerful in 
those parts. I shall not get a good 
reception from him at first; but I am not 
afraid of him; he is not unaware that I 
might be useful to him, while any bad 
treatment with regard to me would 
quickly end in his ruin. And 80, sir, 
to-morrow morning I will leave you and 
continue my journey. I have a long 
distance to go; but as Ibrahim must stop 
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at Tougourt, I shall catch him all the 
more easily, as I go straight while he has 
to go round to E]-Ouad, where he hopes, 
I know, to do some trade. The track is 
marked from well to well by the traces of 
the little caravans which pass this way ; 
and I will wait for [brahim at Bir-Ouled- 
Alenda, where he will certainly halt to 
renew his stock of water. The road is 
easy up to there ; I have enough provisions 
to take me there; and I hope to do a 
little business on the road with my 
soldiers’ things. There I will bargain 
with him, and I am sure he will let me 
join his caravan, and perhaps I may, if 
necessary, give him my nifle and car- 
tridges.”’ 

The Jew had spoken for some time 
without interruption. We have spared 
the reader his exclamations and invoca- 
tions. 

Meanwhile Marius, who had listened 
to him attentively, was reflecting, deeply 
absorbed in serious thought. 

“ An opportunity might come,” he had 
said before he left his native town, “and 
then, who knows?” 

Here was the opportunity! Should he 
take advantage of it? Terrible per- 
plexity! Up to now his travels had 
cost him less than he expected, and his 
letter of credit was untouched. 

Terhaps he might negotiate it among 
his companion’s friends, and by his inter- 
vention obtain admission to the caravan 
and get as far as Ghrat, which is on the 
road to Lake Tchad ! 

Then the thoughts of going back alone 
to Biskra, the fear of the wild beasts of 
which the Jew had whispered, made him 
uneasy. Was it not destiny which had 
brought him on this camel to meet this 
Jew journeying to Ghrat, and thus facili- 
tating his admission to a caravan bound 
south ? 

(To be continued. 


A TRAGICAL PIG-STICK. 
By T. M. Francis, 


Author of “Mad Dog !” ete. «te, 


enemy), he stands a very poor chance of 
escaping with life from those terrible tusks, 
brought to a keen edge by constant friction 
against the trunks of jungle trees. 

Unlike the domestic hog, which squeals 
and yells lustily at the first touch of the 
butcher's hand, a wild boar utters no sound 
except an occasional savage grunt of defiance. 
Even when his life-blood is flowing from a 
dozen spear-thrusts, and he can barely stand 
for sheer weakness, he fights and dies with- 
out uttering a single cry of pain or fear— 
silent, fierce, and defiant until his last 

asp. 
The wild boar is dreaded by all other 
animals. There are numerous well-authen- 
ticated instances of his charging and break- 
ing a line of elephants, slashing and ripping 
savagely at them until the huge beasts, 
which would face the attack of a wounded 
tiger unmoved, turn tail and betake them- 
selves to a panic-stricken flight, roaring and 
trumpeting with terror. Even the tiger 
himself, that striped tyrant of the jungles, 
will not willingly attack a wild boar; and 
in some cases where he has ventured to make 
the attempt, he has been known to come off 


second best, and even to be slain in the 
combat that ensued. 

T have said enough to show that the wild 
boar is a very different sort of quarry from the 
fox. As the Laureate of pig-sticking sings : 


Youth's daring spirit, manhood's fire, 
Firm hand, and eagle eye, 

Must he 28 who would aspire 
To see the grey boar dic. 


There are two kinds of wild boar in India, 
the black and the grey. Of these the for- 
mer grows to an enormous size, but is com- 
paratively sluggish and pacific in disposition, 
though when his blood is up he is a very 
ugly customer. The grey boar is smaller, 
ranging from twenty-four to thirty-six inches 
in height, measured at the shoulder, but he is 
far fiercer and more pugnacious. The young 
of the black boar are born of the same colour 
throughout while those of the grey boar 
have well-defined stripes which gradually 
disappear as they emerge from squeaker- 
hood. 

The spear used in pig-sticking (I speak 
of Bengal) is about seven feet in length, 
and is grasped within a foot or eighteen 


inches of the butt, at the end of which is a 
lump of lead ‘to keep the balance true.” 
The spear-shaft is made of solid hill-bam- 
boo, carefully seasoned and oiled. The 
head is not barbed, but is somewhat the 
shape of a conventional laurel-leaf, tapering 
to a sharp point, and with keen edges. At 
the place where the midrib of a leaf would 
Tun is a blunt ridge of steel standing up at 
right angles from either side of the spear- 
blade, the object of which is to make a 
larger wound and give the spear a firmer 
hold. 

There are two orthodox methods of using 
the spear. In pursuit of a boar it is better 
to wait until you are running parallel with 
him, so that he is under your spear-head, 
and then to job straight downwards. In 
receiving the charge of a boar which has 
turned to bay, the spear should be held 
steadily in a sloping position, keeping your 
wrist as stiff as possible without attempt- 
ing to job. The impetus of the boar’s rush 
is in itself quite sufficient to send the 
weapon home, without your running the 
wisk of missing him altogether or just graz- 
ing his tough hide with an ill-directed 
thrust. 

If your spear misses the boar or fails to 
stop his charge, woe betide you! But if 
the spear has been duly sheathed in poor 
piggy’s body, the next thing is, what to do 
with it? Sometimes (especially if you are 
followed by a servant with two or three 
spare spears), the best plan is to let go, and 
deave the spear sticking where it lodged; but 
if the hunter has not another epear at hand, 
he gives a quick turn of the wrist which 
draws out the spear and leaves him all ready 
for another encounter with his porcine foe. 

There is a third method of using the 
spear, which is to throw it like a javelin; 
but anyone doing this (I speak of the Ben- 
gal spear, mind) deserves to be regarded and 
treated as a dangerous lunatic. The chance 
of hitting the boar at all successfully is very 
small, while there is most imminent danger 
of the spear missing its object and coming 
down, loaded end first and point upwards, so 
as to impale either your own horse or that 
of some other rider who is galloping at your 
side. 

Wild pig generally keep together in a small 
herd (technically called a sounder), which is 
ruled over by the biggest and strongest boar. 
His sway is despotic while it lasts; but at 
fength he is beaten in single combat by a 
younger rival, who then usurps the head- 
ship of the sounder, while the dethroned 
monarch retires to sulk and brood over his 
defeat in a remote part of the jungle. An 
old solitary boar is like a “ rogue” elephant 
—full of sullen ferocity, and ready to 
attack anyone who disturbs him in his lair. 
Wild pig are most destructive to crops, 
ravaging and destroying far more than they 
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actually devour, so that the ryots or village 
cultivators are always glad to help in killing 
them. 

The modus operandi of pig-sticking 
depends a good deal upon the locality. In 
grass or low thin jungle, a few beaters will 
suffice to drive the pig out into more open 
ground, where they can be pursued on horse- 
back; and in some cases the hunters can 
dispense with beaters altogether, riding in 
line through the cover so as to drive out any 
pig or other wild animals which may be 
lurking there. In thick or very thorny 
jungle it is necessary to use elephants for 
beating, marching them in line “through 
bush, through briar.”” Now and then some 
pugnacious old boar charges the beaters, or 
even the line of elephants, and breaks 
triumphantly through them; but asa rule 
the sounder rush out together into open 
ground. Then the hunters single out the 
biggest boar and ride for him, letting the 
sows and squeakers go free. A tremendous 
race ensues for “first spear.” | Whoever 
first succeeds in drawing blood from the boar 
is entitled to have his head as a trophy 
when the animal is killed. In some rare 
cases, an unusually fine head is sent to the 
nearest taxidermist and “set up” secundum 
artem ; but as a rule the skin and flesh are 
stripped off, and the grinning skull is pre- 
served as a trophy, or the tusks alone are 
kept, either plain or mounted in silver. 

There is 2 good deal to be done, however, 
between starting in chase of a boar and 
singing 

“Qaput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 


Some boars go off with a rush, and “ seem 
in running to devour the way,” trusting 
entirely to their speed. Others run cunning, 
and either make for some other cover or 
“ jink,” and dart off at right angles just as 
the spear is poised for a thrust. Others 
again go only a few yards, and then turn 
savagely on their pursuers, charging straight 
at the nearest horseman. No matter how 
assiduously a pig may run and dodge, he is 
always ready to fight when fairly driven to 
bay; and a tough old grey boar is one of the 
most savage and courageous wild animals 
in the world. 

The incident which I am going to relate, 
after this long preamble, occurred at an indigo 
factory not many miles from Mozufferpore 
—the Mofussilpore of Sir George Trevelyan's 
Competition-wallah Papers. I was not 
present, but will describe it as nearly as 
possible in the words of an eye-witness. 

“ Of course I can tell you all about it, for 
I saw the poor beggar killed. There was a 
pig-stick at B.’s factory the other day, and 
we started a magnificent thirty-six inch boar, 
who gave ua one of the finest runs I ever had. 
Charley W. got first spear, but the old boar 
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took us some miles after that, and it was not 
until he had had six or seven more spears 
that he at last turned to bay in a field of 
sugar-cane. Here old piggy fairly set us at 
defiance ; for whenever we tried to make our 
way in, he charged with a savage grunt, and 
two or three of our horses were badly cut 
without our being able to touch him, the 
sugar-cane was so high and thick. Finally 
we determined to form line on three sides 
of the field, and wait for the boar to break 
cover. Just then, there came up a petty 
zemindar—what they call in Ireland a 
Squireen—named Gunda Singh. He was a 
most litigious beggar, always at loggerheads 
with some planter or zemindar, grinding 
down his own ryots most unmercifully, but 
cunning enough to keep on good terms with 
the officials, who took his insolence for 
honest frankness, and looked upon him as a 
sort of village Hampden. This fellow came 
swaggering up with a loharbundee * over his 
shoulder, and I fancy he had been drinking, 
from his behaviour. First he grinned and 
pointed at us in derision, and then burst out 
in & fine flow of language, most of it unfit 
for publication. But he wound up with 
‘Ho! ho! ho! look at all the big sahibs 
skulking like jackals outside the jungle, and 
frightened at one poor little pig! I’Lu show 
you how to drive him out !’—and brandish- 
ing his loharbundee, he rashed right into the 
field of sugar-cane. 

“Next moment there came two savage 
grunts, followed by the most dreadful yell I 
have ever heard, and the sound of a heavy 
fall! ‘Those of us whose horses were not 
disabled set spurs to them and plunged into 
the sugar-cane. I was the first to come upon 
Gunda Singh. Poor wretch! he was down 
on his face in a pool of blood, the pig 
rooting savagely at him with its tusks, 
which were streaming with gore. 

“I jobbed my spear slap through the 
murderous brute, and another fellow coming 
up gave him a second prod, which settled his 
business most effectually. Then we jumped 
off our horses, and managed to drag the 
unfortunate zemindar out of the field; but 
he was dead when we laid him down. It 
was the most frightful sight I have ever 
seen! He was completely disembowelled by 
@ fearful gash in the stomach, and his bac! 
was laid open by three or four savage cuts, 
any one of which was enough to kill the 
strongest man. My nerve is pretty gcod, as 
you know, but for many nights after this I 
was haunted by that horrible sight, which 
seemed to come through my closed eyelids 
like some hideous nightmare; and it was 
some weeks before I went out pig-sticking 
again.” 

* A loharbundee is a Jathi or quarterstaff of hill 
bamboo, bound at the end with rings of iron—a most 
formidable weapon, one blow from which has been 
known to smash a man’s skull Uke an eggshell. 
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OUR LAST LOG. 
A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 


By tHe AvutHor oF “PRESS-GANG AND IcE-FLOE,” ETC. 


T= same afternoon we got towed up to 
Amsterdam, and moored against the 
swimming-baths. : 

The next morning, as we were going on 
shore, the Pirate said to me, “Some day 
you'll have to write this cruise up; so I'll 
pick up a few tips about Holland while we 
prowl—Emigrant will help me.” 


CHAPTER I. 


The result was a mass of original—nay, 
startling information, which, if published, 
would simply wreck the orthodox guide- 
book. It was chiefly written on programmes, 
menu cards, and the blank sides of an 
exercise-book; this was the Emigrant's 
property, and was filled with notes on 
“Rankine'’s strains and stresses.” Picture 


Euclid interleaved with the “Arabian 
Nights”! 

But alas! those notes are in a tin box at 
the bottom of the North Sea. Perhaps, like 
the story in the aforesaid “ Nights,’ some 
fisherman will cast his net and drag forth 
that same box. Then, Bedeker, beware ! 

However, for five days they gathered 
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notes, and on the sixth gathered stores and 
filled the water-casks; our time was up. 
We paid some small dues, and received a 
magnificent paper from the Customs. This 
we intended to get framed, but it, too, went 
in the tin box. 

The wind was foul for Ymuiden, so we 
gladly made terms with a little French 
steamer to tow us out. This resulted in an 
accident to us. The steamer in clearing a 
bovier ran over a buoy; said buoy bobbed 
up again, but just under our forefoot. For 
the moment we were lost in wonderment at 
the erash, and the unearthly heave, as we 


were dragged over the buoy; we made an 
inspection, but all s tight and sound, as 
far as we could disco The steamer c 


us off at Ymuiden, as we decided to start at 
daybreak next morning, there being no wind 
outside. 

As soon as it was light we were astir, and 
slipped out with a breeze from the By 
noon Holland was hull dow All day it 
was sunshine and steady br by mid- 
night we had run eighty miles, n the 
Pirate relieved me at the helm. At daybreak 
he called me to shift the jib, as the wind had 
gone round to the N.W., and was bringing up 


a lumpy sea. We bored along all day, the 
wind steadily rising, and we as steadily 
shortening sail. During the day we sighted 
no less than twenty-three ships ; the last one 
had his fore-topmast and jibboom gone. This 
damped us more than the rain, which came 
with the heavy squalls as the dismal day 
closed in. 

We snugged down the last reef and stowed 
the foresail. Leaving the Pirate an oilskin 
efligy at the tiller, we turned in to start the 
coffee-pot. It was not long before he hailed 

rather anxiously I thought; but it is 
rk steering a small craft in the 
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dark. He proposed laying the boat to, as 
we made but little headway; it was all 
luffing at combers. 

So the Emigrant helped me to bend on the 
trysail and spitfire-jib, the Pirate standing 
by the halliards. Only those who have been 
boxed up with a single chum on a dark and 
blowing night can appreciate the luxury of a 
third hand. No more teeth snapped by the 
tugging rope, that once adrift will blow out 
of reach to leeward, while you tug and 
wrestle, hang on, clutch on, screaming be- 
tween the cascades the dancing boat flings 
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“ She rolied on her beam-ends.* 


up, “Luff! oh, you loafer, luff!’ And 
your chum screams back, “ What? can’t 
hear you.” 

It was a decided improvement when we 
had finished, and we crept into the cabin to 
change our wet jackets, also for once in a 
way to bless the Pirate’s stove. He took a 
station at the hatchway to look out. 

The North Sea rollers were all frisky with 
the pleasure of a night out; they rushed up 
brimful of high spirits, and spluttered at us. 
“Come along, boys,’ whistled the wind, 
“here's a boat.’ ‘So there is,” bubbled 
the combers; “let’s have a game with it.” 


And on they came tumbling over one another. 
“Ho! there are three fellows in it—let’s 
wet them. Sneaks! they’ve gone inside.” 
“Get out of the way,” cried a big wave; 
“Tl fetch them out—come and give me a 
shove up,” it spluttered to the wind. * Right 
you are—now both together—whoop !” 

Swish, hiss, and fizzle, and we were 
crowding over one another for a breath of 
fresh air, and out of the steam and ashes 
flying before the tail end of a comber down 
the chimney. 

As we grew accustomed to the darkness, 


we saw a desolate scene of endless black 
waves looming up; dark rolling walls for us 
to shoot up in a smother of dim white foam, 
that as soon as we mounted dissolved from 
under us and down we fell. Have you ever 
fallen in a nightmare? Well, it was just like 
that—very creepy about the stomach. The 
walls grew higher and the wind screamed 
louder, and every wave left behind some little 
memento of its flying visit, until by midnight 
all hands were baling. Our heads felt like 
damaged oranges from the constant batter- 
ing of the boom. 

Yes, it was decidedly unpleasant, and there 


was not one of us, if the chance had opened, 
but would have stepped into a nice warm 
bed with a good sound roof above it. Poets 
may rave about the “ bright, the blue, the 
ever free,” but if I were a poet I would chant 
of the damp, the dark, and the withering cold. 
Our poor Emigrant toiled on with his baler; 
backache and seasickness could not quench 
his ruling passion, for ag he paused for a 
rest he pondered over the cubic contents of 
the North Sea. 

“ What ever do you want to bother over 
that for?” I asked him. 

“Oh! we may as well know how much 
we've got to do in this baling game.” 

As for the Pirate, he went stolidly on with 
his tin ; as he stooped in the lamplight, the 
only emotion I could trace in his face was 
intense disgust ; to him, danger spelt sume- 
thing inconvenient, and, if possible, to be 
avoided. 

It was evidently going to be atight squeeze 
if much more wind came. I rose up to 
survey the gloomy night, and forgetting the 
boom, I received a stunning blow across my 
head. I crawled into the cabin half-dazed 
and feeling sick; the Pirate raked out the 
Friar’s balsam and a handkerchief, and 
began to patch me up, giving his opinion 
between whiles. 

“Don’t yell like that; Friar’s balsam 
always stings in a cut. That all right? 
Now, old man, let’s talk sensibly. This lay- 
to idea isn't going to pay. There’s toomuch 
baling attached to it. It means bankruptcy 
if we carry on with it. I vote we liquidate 
in time—Hold on—-Whew! we shall pitch 
the mast out. Yes, it’s liquidate, so we'll pay 
out a sea anchor.” 

“ Pirate,” I said, “ you speak with the wis- 
dom of the Krammertong,” and out I crawled 
to pass on the word to the toiling Emigrant. 

We hung on like cats to the slippery deck, 
lashing the oars and the topsail spar together, 
then lashed the second jib on with a piece of 
ballast to the sheet cringle. Up and down 
we swung, with gushes of water pouring over 
us, striving to keep ropes clear, and fasten 
them at the same time; our only light the 
faint flicker from the anchor light; the 
buffeting jib sheets sawing and slashing us. 
It was finished at last, and we crept back, 
breathless -and exhausted, into the well. 
Then we struck sail, and lashed the merciless 
boom on deck, while the Pirate mopped up 
the cabin and lighted the stove. 

Now that the sail was stowed, all the 
vicious sidling roll was changed to a swoop- 
ing heave. We rode with some seven or eight 
fathoms of anchor rope to our floating 
barrier, which discounted the breakers as 
they rolled up to it; only the spoondrift 
spattered on board, so we trimmed the light 
afresh and crept in after the Pirate; the 
smell of hot coffee and burning iron was 
delicious, 

We stowed ourselves in comfort, and fell 
to watching the Pirate, as he battled with 
the pot to keep it on the stove. At last he 
filled the mugs, and we fell to. 

“Boys,” said the Pirate, as he finished, 
“I'm going to turn in; don’t bother me 
again until we bump alongside a good 
English jetty.” And, heedless of the 
trickling drops from the decks, he rolled his 
blanket round him and—snored ! 

Through the rest of the night the Emi- 
grant and I crept out to see all safe; luckily, 
the few lights we saw were far off, and the 
wind, though it blustered enough in all 
conscience, got no worse. 

Everything comes to the man who waits; 
two seemed to spoil the charm, for the dawn 
was ages in coming. The Emigrant worked 
out @ new drift theory that landed us in the 
antarctic regions, “for,” quoth he, ‘it's 
bound to be pretty dark there just now.” 
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But come it did, and dreary enough to 
give us the blues; as we rose to the waves, 
we could see nothing but white-crested seas 
rolling up and sweeping past in endless pro- 
cession, We looked a wobegone pair, with 
our heavy eyes and smoke-begrimed faces ; 
thinking, too, of the weather on the outward 
trip. The Pirate turned out at last, and 
groaned. “Say, Pilot, are you stiff? Iam 
like a board. You both look scandalous.” 
He prescribed his usual remedy—coffee ; on 
its exhibition he proposed keeping watch till 
the wind dropped. 

We lay down on the damp blankets, but, 
tired though we were, our sleep was but a 
feverish slumber. My head ached horribly. 
All the time half conscious of the Pirate re- 
peatedly mending the fire, and fastening 
things that broke adrift. Everlastingly rolling 
from side to side; a dull, feverish aching; 
a taste of acrid smoke from the stove; 
constant dripping of water from the deck; 
long, hollow gurgles of water as we sank in 
the trough. All these sounds and sensations 
coming and going between intervals of un- 
consciousness; always rousing again to the 
same dull aching and taste of smoke. How 
many years had we endured this? I would 
see when the Pirate had done bumping about 
overhead. At last he tumbed into the well, 
and opened the hatch. 

“ What time is it?” I groaned. 

“Twelve, and the wind is going down.” 
I turned out at the good news, but the waves 
appeared to run heavier now the wind was 
dropping; however, another hour or two 
would see their strength exhausted. Mean- 
while, the Pirate hung out our damp clothes 
and bedding; then helped me to overhaul 
the gear. You can mix things fairly well 
when in a hurry on a dark and. blowing 
night. We put the Emigrant on the sick list, 
as he was simply played out. But he was 
not idle—he planned out an exhaustive 
pumping system for the boat ; it would have 
been a superb thing if we could have lived 
on deck. Still, we thanked him. 

It was sunset before we dared to heave in 
our sea-anchor and make sail once more. 
We rigged up the big jib squaresail fashion, 
as the wind had swung round to the §.E. 
‘The mainsail we kept stowed; to risk a jib 
in those seas was out of the question. Twice 
we got a nasty wetting from overrunning 
seas, but by midnight the S.E. wind had 
flattened all the danger out of them. 

The cabin was the cheery place of yore, 
and the brass tap on the stove had a special 
polish to make up for its sad treatment of the 
previous night. The Emigrant had recovered, 
and, like me, was lying on his back, watching 
the stars moving to and fro across the open 
hatch. The Pirate was steering, softly whist- 
ling to himself. 

We had just finished reckoning up our 
position with the lead; this rendered a 
council of war necessary. The Pirate pro- 
posed making Yarmouth or Lowestoft, as we 
had made such a southerly drift; the Emi- 
grant and I being for going back in due form, 
until the Pirate sprang on us the list of 
damaged stores. The bread was sopping 
wet and the biscuits all pulp; we had 
tinned meats to any amount, but tinned 
beef cut thick in place of bread is apt to 
grow monotonous ! 

Our Emigrant said he already felt like 
grazing a little, so we spread out the chart, 
to set off a new departure, and altered the 
course for Yarmouth. The Pirate knew that 
district perfectly : the Emigrant and I were 
simply star-gazers; if we had been star- 
readers we should not have turned in to the 
blankets with such light hearts. Thereby we 
scored a few more hours’ sleep in comfort. 

When the Pirate called me, the sun was 
rising bright and clear, the wind S.W., and 
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the boat under all plain sail. He turned in, 
and I sat down to steer and enjoy the beau- 
tifal morning ; it was going to be a hot day, 
and windless too, by the steady falling of the 
breeze. As the boat steered itself on this 
wind, I washed down the decks and baled 
her out ; the Pirate had evidently shirked his 
watch due, which was an unusual thing for 
im. 

After breakfast it fell dead calm, and the 
sunlight flashed in quivering streaks from 
the oily swell ; two distant sails alone broke 
the glittering stretch of water. Nature was 
going to have an idle day. This wasa chance 
not to be missed, so we organised a grand 
hunt after the mean little leaks in the deck ; 
these caulked, we lounged about in very scant 
costume, literally soaking in the heat. 

The sun set in a cloudless sky, but with the 
dusk a breeze from the 8.W. crept up, and 
lulled our complaining sails to sleep ; we, too, 
were soothed once more with’ the water 
purling by the sides. 

The Pirate took the first watch, and I 
seemed to have just dropped into a doze 
when he roused me. 

“Don’t wake the Emigrant— come outside.” 

“ What is the matter ?”’ I asked him, as the 
binnacle lamp shone on his face. 

“Did you bale her in your watch?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, and grumbled because you did not.” 

“TIT did, Pilot—twice. Look here now.” 

I looked into the baling hole, and saw the 
water up to the top! We both looked at one 
another, and, as that did no good, I started 
baling in silence. Presently I had to help 
to stow a reef down, as the wind was rising, 
with the moan it always chants before its 
war march, 

Soon another reef was taken, and I had to 
shift the jib; when I came back from the 
bows I found the Emigrant at the baler. Ill 
news travels fast, and as quickly rose the 
sea before the wind. All after that was a 
wild nightmare that lasted until daybreak. 
More wind and more reefs, and still the water 
splashed and gushed among the ballast. 
Higher ran the seas, and higher rose the 
water in the hold—rose until the cockpit 
floor was covered. The daylight came after 
what appeared centuries of waiting, and still 
we toiled in the clutches of that nightmare ; 
now we were breaking up the cabin floor and 
tumbling ballast overboard. Still the baling 
went on, and still the water gained | 

Parched throats, salt-dried lips, and husky 
voices were in that dream so full of clanking 
buckets and squelching water. We were 
conscious, yet unheedful, of the Pirate climb- 
ing the reeling mast in the sickly dawn, and 
of his pushing by us into the cabin. We 
saw him hurling clothes and stores among 
the swilling water to find something, and 
we did not care. It was something red, and 
he struggled back to the mast, and his red 
burden streamed out from the rigging with 
the jack at the bottom. Then the nightmare 
gripped us harder, and the hot lump in our 
throats was choking us as we thought the 
Pirate had given up hope; but he dashed to 
the tiller, shouting— 

“A ship!” and he pointed to a dark blot 
swinging stately in the wan light. 

Nearer and nearer came the ship, our flag 
cracking out its message of woe until a 
starred and striped ensign flashed out from 
the big ship's gaff. The blessed music of a 
“shanty”? song rolled down the wind as she 
swept across our bows with her mainsail 
backed. 

And all the time the buckets splashed and 
dipped ; the waves swelled ever the sides of 
our lifeless boat as she rolled on her beam 
ends. We were crawling on the side deck 
watching with hot eyes the foaming whale- 
boat that seemed to come so slowly. The 
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side was rolling from under us; there was 
hoarse shouting from the ship urging on the 
boat that came crashing amongst us, and we 
were gripped and dragged up, the hot breath 
of the men beating on us fast and strong, so 
close had been the race. 

Then the nightmare left us, and in five 
more minutes we stood on the Yankee’s white 
poop; and it felt like solid rock! The captain 
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received us as if we were old friends, and his 
wife, a little sundried lady, whose hand was 
still trembling as she said, “‘ We didn’t know 
you were so fixed up,’’ saw to us like a 
mother; so that we had a good meal and 
changed our clothes. 

Two days later a pilot boat landed us on 
our native mud flats. We had speculated 
widely as to the cause of our disaster; we 
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gave the credit to the Dutch buoy; perhaps 
it had started the forefoot bolts, and the 
heavy plunging during the breeze had ex- 
tended the damage. 

However, we were young, so we planned a 
bigger boat and a longer cruise ; not realised 
yet, for our ways in life separated. Still, all 
youthful schemes are not written in sand. 

(THE END.] 


OUR GREAT BANKS, AND HOW TO ENTER THEM. 


we life of a bank clerk is devoid of that 
halo of romance which so often attracts 
ambitious youths to the Army and the Navy. 
It is generally uneventful, and the opportuni- 
ties for great distinction are few ; but for alad 
who has good abilities, without being brilliant, 
and who is willing to work chietly with his 
head it offers a fair field and a chance of 
carly competence. 

The object of this paper is to give a general 
notion of the steps to be taken by a lad who 
wishes to enter a large London bank. 

The requirements are slightly different in 
each, but there are certain qualifications which 
are necessary in all. 

These are a good character, moderate 
abilities in ordinary English subjects, fair 
quickness, correctness and clearness in 
figures, and good and clear handwriting. 

The three largest and most important joint- 
stock banks are the Bank of England, the 
London and Westminster, and the London 
and County. 

After these come the National Provincial, 
the London Joint-Stock, the Union Bank, the 
City Bank, the Capital and Counties, the 
National Bank, the London and South- 
Western, Lloyd’s Banking Company, and the 
London and Provincial Bank. 

There are other joint-stock banks in 
London, besides many in the provinces; but 
it is chiefly to the above (to most of which 
we shall later refer specially) that our 
remarks apply. 

With regard to the pensions given by each 
bank, it must be noted that this matter is 
much more important to juniors than it 
appears; for it makes a very great difference 
in the flow of promotion. We will take the 
three leading banks separately and in some 
detail. And, first, the Bank of England. 

Clerks usually enter this bank at about 
eighteen, and a nomination from one of the 
directors is first required, and is not easy to 
obtain. The candidate is then examined by 
the bank doctor as to physical fitness for the 
work. This official being satisfied, the next 
examination is of a different nature. 

The chief subjects are arithmetic, writing 
from dictation, and geography. A brief essay 
on a given subject is also required. 

If the candidate passes these ordeals, and 
there be a vacancy, he will be installed as a 
“ covenanted ” clerk, and will be required to 
find a surety for 1,0001. For this purpose a 
bond of the Bankers’ Guarantee Society will 
be accepted. 

This being settled, the clerk is appointed 
for three months on probation; and this 

riod being safely passed, as it usually is, 
Ee is reckoned on the permanent staff. 

The salary begins at 801. and is gradually 
increased to 100/., which is reached at the 
age of twenty-one. After this a rise is given 
annually, sometimes of 8/. and sometimes 
of 10/., until the limit of 2801. is reached. 

In addition to these regular rises, 15/. a 
roar is given on aclerk becoming definitely 

“nted into a particular office. Another 
vise is given as each clerk reaches a 
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higher class, and also to any clerk who is 
transferred to a branch. The limit of 2801. 
is only felt by a portion of the clerks, as many 
are appointed to special posts (to which are 
attached much higher salaries) long before 
they have reached the maximum named. 

Each permanent clerk has to insure his 
life for 200/., and the premium is deducted 
each year from his salary. 

The system of pensions provides that a 
clerk, on retirement, shall have an annuity 
of one-third of his salary after twenty years’ 
service, of one-half after thirty years, and of 
two-thirds after forty years or more. 

Retirement before forty years’ service is 
only permitted on account of ill-health ; but 
after that period any clerk wishing to do so 
may retire on his pension ; and on reaching 
the age of sixty-five retirement is compulsory. 

It is this last clause that works so favour- 
ably for young clerks in causing promotion; 
and there are many other reasons which render 
the Bank of England one of the best, as it is 
one of the most difficult, that a lad can enter. 

Now we will take the London and West- 
minster Bank. This is the next oldest of our 
joint-stock banks, and indeed its founder, 
Gilbart, may be considered as the father of 
the joint-stock banking system (for the Bank 
of England, founded many years earlier, and 
being the bank of the English Government. 
is worked on a somewhat different principle). 

Clerks are admitted to this bank between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-three, and 
usually on the nomination of a director; but 
some few applications from outsiders are 
occasionally considered by the Board, and of 
these a small proportion, whose qualifications 
are specially good, are selected, and the 
applicants written to. 

Successful applicants are examined by the 
bank doctor, and then are required to pass an 
easy examination in ordinary English subjects, 
importance being attached to clear hand- 
writing, and to quickness and correctness in 
simple arithmetic. 

As soon as aclerk is permanently appointed 
he is required to find security for 1,000/., and 
this is usually supplied by the London and 
Westminster Bank Guarantee Society, at 
21. 10s. a year. The fund thus raised is 
under the control of the directors, and is 
used to make good any loss caused by aclerk ; 
but when the total accumulated is greater 
than the directors think it necessary to hold 
in reserve, some of the payments are returned 
to the clerks in the shape of a bonus. 

Each clerk has to insure his life for 2001. 
and in case of death the directors add 
another 2001. 

The salary for the first year is 80/., and is 
raised 8/. each year for fifteen years, and for 
the next ten years 101. a year, as a general rule. 

The smallest maximum is about 250/., and 
this only in cases where the clerk does not 
rise above third class. Most clerks rise in 
time into the second, with a limit of about 
340/., and a few into the first, with a 400/. 
limit. 

The opportunities for rising depend mainly 


upon the vacancies that way occur; and there 
are, of course, special posts, such as branch 
managers, etc., in which the limits mentioned 
are considerably exceeded. 

The pension system here is pretty similar 
to that of the Bank of England, the chief 
difference being that the length of service 
required before a clerk is permitted to retire 
is forty-five years, instead of forty; and the 
age sixty-five instead of sixty. The fund is 
provided wholly by the directors, and the 
pensions given, in case of illness, before the 
forty-five years’ service is reached, are in no 
way guaranteed; but, as a matter of fact, 
the directors are very liberal in this respect ; 
and the rate of one-sixtieth of present salary 
for every year of service may safely be calcu- 
lated upon. 

The London and County Bank.—-Candi- 
dates for clerkships here must be introduced 
by “ persons favourably known to the bank.” 
Each applicant must send a letter in his own 
handwriting. He must be between seventeen 
and twenty-one years old. A form has to be 
filled up by him stating his name and 
address; the date and place of his birth; 
whether he is married or single; whether 
his parents are living, and, if not, the age 
at which they died. If he has brothers, how 
they are employed; why he is quitting, 
or has quitted, his previous work ; at what 
school he was educated. If deemed generally 
eligible, he must pass an examination in 
orthography, write an essay, or letter, on a 
given subject, and pass an examination in 
arithmetic, as far as fractions and decimals ; 
but candidates having passed the Oxford or 
Cambridge local, or the College of Preceptors 
(second class), or the College of Preceptors 
(lower commercial), are considered to have 
passed all that is essential for entering the 
bank; in other words, the “obligatory” ex- 
amination. 

There is, however, an “ optional” exami- 
nation for which those candidates enter who 
think they can pass it, and thereby improve 
their chances of subsequent promotion in 
the bank. 

It consists of papers on algebra, as far 
as quadratic equations, the first and second 
books of Euclid, French, German, and 
elementary Latin. The examiner’s fee is 
charged to each candidate, but is returned to 
such as are successful. 

Candidates who hold certificates of having 
passed either London Matriculation, Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
Oxford or Cambridge local, Senior; College 
of Preceptors (first class, or higher commer- 
cial), will be credited with 300 marks on that 
account. 

A medical examination is required; and 
when all these ordeals have been passed 
through, the clerk will be employed for three 
months on probation. If then reported 
“ efficient and satisfactory,” he will be placed 
on the permanent staff, at a salary of from 
501. to 801., according to his qualifications. 

The pension system of this bank is much 
too complicated to be explained in detail with- 


in our limits; but it is, in effect, very similar 
to that adopted by the Bank of England ; the 
chief difference being that the highest pension 
obtainable is three-fifths of the salary (after 
forty years’ service) instead of the two-thirds. 
Importance is also attached to the age at 
which a clerk retires, as well as to his length 
of service ; for instance, a clerk retiring, after 
thirty-five years’ service, at fifty-five years old, 
would receive 2501. a year on a salary of 
500/.; whereas, if his age were sixty, the pen- 
sion would be 2751., and if sixty-five, 300/. 
Of course these two latter cases could only 
occur in the event of a clerk entering the 
bank older than is usually allowed. 

Among the other large London banks the 
Union Bank may be taken as in some respects 
representative. Every candidate fora clerk- 
ship in this bank must be between nineteen 
and twenty-five years old, and must be 
nominated by director. He must also be 
certified, by a doctor named by the bank, as 
being free from physical infirmity. 

He must write a good hand, and have been 
& year in a house of business in London, or 
two years elsewhere. He will have to pass 
an examination at the City of London 
College, in writing, spelling, composition, 
and arithmetic. He will then be ad- 
mitted, on probation, for a month; and, if 
approved, engaged for one year at 80J.; and 
will then be required to execute a bond for 
1,000/., and to find approved security for 
5001., and also to pay 2/. 10s. a year to the 
Union Bank Guarantee Fund. 

After the first year, if approved, he will be 
re-engaged at 90/. for the second and 1001. 
for the third year. After this, any rises will 
be dependent on good conduct, efficiency, and 
the requirements of the bank. Each clerk 
has to effect an insurance for 100/. in the 
Northern Insurance Office, half the premiums 
to be paid by the bank. 

The pension arrangements are not so 
completely defined as those previously de- 
scribed, but the principle acted upon is 
similar ; about one-sixtieth of salary being 
allowed for every year of service up to forty 
years. This, it may be mentioned, is the scale 
adopted by the Civil Service. 

In the London Joint-Stock Bank, which 
is of about equal standing with the Union, 
the rules for admission of clerks are some- 
what similar, but ‘the age-limit is different 
(from seventeen to twenty-one). 

In the notice as to examination “ geo- 
graphy ” is specially mentioned. The salary 
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is naturally smaller, to begin with, than in 
the Union. It is gradually increased as far 
as 100/.; but when this is reached, further 
progress depends on a special report then 
made. Security is provided by contributions 
to the “ Officers’ Guarantee Fund,” formed by 
the bank for that purpose. 

A form, similar to those previously de- 
scribed, has to be filled up by the applicant. 
In addition to the usual particulars, “ height ” 
is required. 

The principle of the pension system is the 
same asin most banks. The age for retire- 
ment is sixty-five, but directors have power 
to grant pensions earlier. The usual one- 
sixtieth for every year of service up to 
forty is given ; but not usually beyond 5007. 

Pensioners under sixty-five may, on re- 
covery of health, be called upon to re-enter 
the bank service. No pensioner may receive 
income from any other employment without 
the sanction of the directors. 

The City Bank is modelled partly on the 
pattern of the Joint-Stock Bank, from which 
some of its principal officials originally 
came; but there are differences in the 
details of its arrangements. 

A medical examination is required ; and 
candidates are liable to be questioned by the 
Board as to their qualifications; but no 
formal examination is at present instituted. 

Pensions have, in many cases, been given ; 
and usually on the same principle as at other 
banks—about one-sixtieth of salary for every 
year of service. There is also a “ Widows’ 
Pension Fund,” formed by the clerks with 
the assistance of the directors, which is in a 
very flourishing condition. 

The National Provincial Bank and the 
London and South-Western Bank have 
adopted the apprenticeship system; and it 
seenis to be very well suited to its purpose. 

Clerks are admitted at an earlier age than at 
most other banks (at fifteen in the case of the 
South-Western, and at seventeen in the 
National Provincial), and have to bind them- 
selves to remain for three years at a small 
progressive salary. After the expiration of 
this term the apprentice is usually taken into 
the staff, at some further advance in salary. 

There is the usual medical ordeal, includ- 
ing sight-testing, at the London and South- 
Western; and the examination in arithme- 
tic, writing, composition, and geography is 
of a rather exacting character. 

The father, or guardian, has also to un- 
dertake that the lad shall be properly main- 
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tained and suitably dressed during the ap- 
prenticeship. A similar form to that de- 
scribed under the head of “London and 
County Bank ” has to be filled up. Security 
has to be found, and this is paid for by de- 
ductions from salary. 

The salaries given are, of course, small — 
201. for first year, 301. for second, and 501. for 
third, in the London and South-Western ; 
and 30I. for the first, 40/. for the second, and 
50!. for the third in the National Provincial. 

The National Provincial is an old-estab- 
lished and wealthy bank, and pays its 
clerks liberally in town, and fairly in the 
country ; but those in the latter do not pro- 
gress, unless obtaining special posts, higher 
than 1601. The London and South-Western 
is a newer bank, and does not pay its 
clerks at so high a rate; but it is frequently 
opening new branches, and has about one 
hundred already ; so that the prospects are 
in some respects attractive. 

A pension scheme, for which the directors 
have been making provision half yearly for 
some years, is now nearly completed. It will 
be somewhat similar to that of the Bauk of 
England; but the clerks will have to con- 
tribute a portion of the necessary expense. 

The authorities of the London and South 
Western attach special importance to the 
“ Gilbart ” lectures (and examinations) on 
Banking, which take place annually at 
King’s College, London. So much is this the 
case, that the number of prizes usually taken 
by clerks in this bank is greater than the 
total secured by any other bank; the Lon- 
don and Westminster and the London and 
County, both much larger banks, generally 
coming next. 

These lectures are for lads who have al- 
ready entered banks; and prizes of con- 
siderable value are given in the shape of 
sets of books. 

It will have been remarked that applicants 
for clerkships are not expected to have much 
knowledge of the technicalities of banking ; 
but in case any of our readers may wish to 
learn something of the system, there are two 
little books which may be useful—Gilbart’s 
“Elements of Banking’? (Longman), and 
Lawson’s “Handy Book of the Law of 
Banking” (E. Wilson). There are many 
other books on the subject, both larger and 
more modern ; and there is also a Banker's 
Magazine now published, from which much 
information may be obtained. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


By Joun S. Newe.t, Swedish Gymnastic Master, Camberwell Grammar School. 


Introduction. 


aki is rather a difficult task to give an 

adequate idea of such a great system of 
gymnastics as the Swedish within the 
narrow limits of a few short magazine 
articles. However, an attempt will be made 
to afford some clear notion of the method. 
My readers have already been told of the 
founder Ling, and of the non-apparatus, or 
free-standing work. The way is thus the 
clearer for giving a description of more 
advanced work, or rather more complete 
work, rendering apparatus necessary. 

Just here it may be as well to say, that 
it is misleading to exclusively name the 
system Ling’s. He was its architect, so to 
speak, and to a large extent its builder; but 
fifty years and more have gone by since he 
died, and during that time the best minds 
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among the medical men of Sweden have 
been directed towards amplifying, modifying 
—in a word, perfecting, what Ling initiated. 
It were better to call it Swedish gymnastics, 
and have done with it. Ling’s fame will not 
suffer while the name of his country lasts. 
Furthermore, as warning, let it be here 
stated, Swedish gymnastics are not divided, 
except for literary convenience, into free- 
standing and apparatus work. You do not 
graduate for apparatus work by first of all 
passing through a course of purely free- 
standing movements. In practice, no sharp 
line marks off apparatus from free work. 
The fact is free movements may never be 
abandoned, no matter how advanced a 
gymnast maybe. A free-standing movement 
is often as severe as any with apparatus, and, 
on the other hand, apparatus work may be 
done from the very first—that is, if you 


have the apparatus, or its makeshift. Some 
hints in improvising the latter will be given 
in the course of the articles. 

The Apparatus.—Now for the apparatus, 
without which a full scheme of exercise can 
hardly be worked. Unlike most other 
gymnastic systems, the body in the Swedish 
is not the slave of the apparatus, but the 
apparatus ministers to the needs of the 
body and its development, and to a large 
extent its form is determined by them—a 
distinction with a tolerably large amount of 
difference. The apparatus consists of the 
following pieces : (1) boom ; (2) wall ladder ; 
(3) long benches; (4) ropes or poles; (5) 
vaulting horse or pedestals; (6) jumping 
stand and rope; (7) horizontal wriggling 
ladder ; (8) vertical ditto; (9) boom saddles ; 
(10) double boom; (11) slanting rope ; (12) 
pin ladder ; 13, mattresses. 
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An attempt is here made to give them 
according to their degree of importance and 
all-round utility. In order to enjoy the full 
benefits of the system, it is not at all 
necessary to have all the instruments named, 
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only those that allow the greatest variety 
of like and unlike gymnastic movement are 
essential. They are the boom, the wall 
ladder, the long bench, the ropes, the 
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1. The Boom.—This is the most important 
piece of furniture in the Swedish gymnasium ; 
with it, as has been indicated, you can do 
almost everything which goes to make a full 
The boom is a 


dose of this kind of work. 


Vertical ladder. 


wooden beam, twelve to eighteen feet long, 
about six inches wide, and between three and 
four inches thick. The ends, which are left 
in the squared condition, slide freely up and 
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the block above it. On the under-side of the 
boom, near each end, is fastened a chain 
ending with a stout iron pin. These pins are 
used to support the boom and regulate its 
height by passing below its ends through the 
holes in the uprights. The upper 
or grip edge of the boom is not 
circularly rounded, but parabolically 
curved (see the cross-section a, 
in drawing below). The under- 
edge is better flat; when so, the 
boom reversed can be used for 
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Rope ladder. 


another class of movement, viz. balance walk- 
ing. The drawing which illustrates the 
foregoing description of boom shows also a 
contrivance for the temporary attachment 
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Wooden saddles, 


vaulting horse, and the jumping stand and 
rope. A clever teacher could dispense with 
all save the boom, but there is no merit in 
so doing when the others are to be had, 


Horizontal bar. 


any more than there is in fiddling on one 
string when you have four to raise bad 
feelings with. The above-named selection 
of six will, owing to space, be the only 
*nostruments described. 


down between double uprights fastened 
securely to opposite walls. Each double 
upright is ten feet high, and is pierced all 
the way down with holes a quarter-inch in 
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diameter and two apart. The boom is raised 
and lowered by a simple block and rope 
tackle. A block is fastened to the head of 
each pair of uprights. A rope is fastened to 
each end of the boom, and then rove through 


Vaulting box. 


of the boom-supports to flooring, to be used 
when the walls are not available. 

The peculiar form of the upper edge does 
away with wrist work in all exercises of lift- 


The boom. 


ing body to bar, and, by compelling the gym- 
nast to depend wholly upon the muscles 
of the chest, shoulders, and upper arms 
for the execution of these movements, 
secures the greatest possible degree of 


chest expansion while they are being per- 
formed. 

Note.—It a boy possesses the common or 
garden kind of bar, there is no reason why 
he should not use it in lieu of the correct 
thing for breasting the bar. A good thick 
broomstick, with its ends squared and fitting 
into slots made high up in a door frame, is 
not half a bad economical substitute for a 
boom in commencing this class of work. A 
bar so fixed, and with the door shut, may be 
utilised for abdominal movements, as you 
will find out farther on. But please place 
your stick high enough, or, better, take it 
down when done with, otherwise there will 
be a development of sore heads. 

The Wall Ladder.—This is the nextimpor- 
tant piece of apparatus. It consists of stout 
upright joists—10 ft. high, 6 in. wide, and 
2 in. thick—placed 3 ft. apart and fastened 
edgeways to the walls of the gymnasium. 
Let into these uprights, flush with their 
forward edge, and stretching across the 
intervals between them, are horizontal rails, 
5 in. apart, and of small second and third 
dimensions—2 in. by 1. A school gymna- 
sium ought to have at least thirty of these 
tailed spaces or stalls, if we take the average 
number of boys in a form or set to be 
thirty. 

The top rail stands out a couple of inches 
beyond the rest, and is supported by projec- 
tions at the head of the joists. The other 
rails are firmly kept in place by long strips 
of wood put over them and screwed to the 
faces of the joists. Before fixing, the rails 
must have their sharp edges well rounded off. 
The drawing we give explains the thing far 
better than any verbal description. 
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near the window, and contriving something 
to fender it clear of the wall, a boy would 
have a climbing rope and fire escape in one. 
But bear in mind the first use of such a rope 
is ascension. 

The Horse.—The Swedish vaulting-horse 
is not quite the same as the English species. 
Its back is hollower and its build is sturdier. 
Its length is six, and its greatest breadth 
and thickness two feet each. 
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the jumping and vaulting movements. A few 
large and long-piled cocoanut-fibre mats, how- 
ever, will do equally as well. For private use. 
the wide-awake youth will annex the best of 
those he sees lying around the house, also a 
wadded or eider-down quilt to fix on the top 
of the vaulting barrel or trunk. It is always 
as well to discourage the luxury of too warm 
lying in one’s family! A blanket folded does 
in dearth of quilts. 


The Ropes. 


An English horse will serve, if we forego 
the high pommels and if it has adjustable 
legs. The Swedish horse is covered from 
head to tail by a padded leather coat, which 
comes some way down the sides, is removable, 
and when in place is secured with leather 
straps passing about the legs. Across the 
saddle part are very low pommels made by 
sewing up two rounded ridges in the coat. 
No springboard is needed, as such are not 


Benches.—These are placed in front 
ofthe wall ladder. They are 9 ft. long (one for 
every three stalls or standing places) anda 
foot high. The seats of the benches are 
better when slightly convex. A cross sec- 
tion of a proper seat plank would show the 
major half of a very straitened ellipse. The 
feet may be underpinned by a long bar to 
make the bench stronger and steadier. 

Note on the Wall Ladder.—The joists of 
the wall ladder may be utilised for support- 
ing the boom by simply duplicating conve- 
niently placed and opposite joists, and then 
drilling holes in them for the boom pins to 
pass through. It is impossible to suggest 
anything in place of the wall ladder which 
could be used for home work, except—the 
wall Jadder. A wall will do for all the move- 
ments not necessitating holding, performed 
on the wall ladder. Any low stool or has- 
sock does instead of bench. 

The Ropes.—These are just the ordinary 
gymnasium ropes, an inch and a half in 
diameter, smooth-stranded, and suspended 
from a safety snap-hook fixed to ceiling. A 
stand of six of more, one and a half feet 
apart, is necessary for school work. If these 
are hungina plane parallel to and a few feet 
away from the boom, they can be used for 
rope-leaping over the boom. The length 
should be about fifteen feet and the ends 
ought to nearly touch the ground. Ropes 
are better than poles; they give more work 
and a better hold. No knots in them are 
permitted. 

For private use one rope is enough, and by 
buying a length of old halliard, fastening one 
end securely to the floor of his bedroom and 


found in the natural world, which is pre- 
cisely the reason why the Swedes have 


abolished them. A barrel, loaded with 
gravel, and standing on a stout barrel stand, 
makes a good home practice horse for young- 
sters to begin on. A Saratoga trunk placed 
on top of a strong chest, and both securely 
lashed to the floor by ropes passing through 
the handles, constitutes a very good vaulting- 
buck for older lads to use at home. 

The Jumping-stand.—This is as it is in 


No special dress is needed. Coat, vest, 
collar, tie, braces and boots off, india-rubber 
soled shoes on, and shirt collar loose—there 
you are, fit to learn anything in Swedish 
gymnastics. No belts are allowed; if your 
trousers don’t fit in the waist, get a strap 
put on the back of them, 


MOVEMENTS WITH APPARATUS. 


The course of a Swedish gymnastic lesson 
may be graphically described by a trajectory 
—the curve a missile makes when projected 
obliquely upward. The action commences 
quietly, increases in stress and severity until 
the vaulting and jumping are finished, and 
then gently and shortly subsides. Here and 
there are intervals of comparative rest, 
wherein the heart and lungs are quieted and 
made ready for the next round cf movements. 

A scheme of exercise, to be effective, 
must have a unity and sequence of move- 
ment which are in strict accordance to the 
laws which regulate right development. 

Each part must be attacked in turn—that 
is, in the order of functional importance and 
need of development of the part; each part 
must have its due share of work. In order 
to give each part its right quantity of exer 
cise, it is necessary to isolate it from the 
rest of the body. Apparatus brings about 
this isolation by affording firm points of 
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The Vaulting-horse. 


England, the only difference being in the 
obstacle jumped over. Instead of a wand or 
lath the Swedes use a thin rope weighted at 
both ends, and with a small flag or clout, 
like a knight’s banneret, sewn on the 
middle; this flag serves as an eye-mark for 
the jumper and exhibits the school or club 
colours. You will see the stand and rope 
farther on in a drawing illustrating the 
Swedish mode of gymnastic jump. 

A mattress is needed for alighting on in 


attachment and areas of support to those 
portions of the physique not needed for 
work; they are thrown out of work as it 
were. This is called muscular isolation by 
some and localising the effort by others ; 
both terms mean just about the same thing. 
A lot of energy is thus prevented from being 
dissipated in what is merely the static or 
supporting work of the muscles, and put into 
purely kinetic or active work, the work for 
the moment needed. For instance, a boy’s 
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legs and loins are all right, but he wants to 
improve his arms, shoulders, and chest. Well, 
if he wishes to have a good result as soon 
as possible, he will do his putting-up, 
bell-work, sitting bolt upright with his 
back well braced against a straight-backed 
chair. By this means those parts of his 
body not requiring special attention are 


Te quick way in which runs have been 

put together on several occasions this 
season has been phenomenal—for instance, in 
the Yorkshire and M. C. C. match on August 
28 and 29, F. S. Jackson and E. Smith 
knocked up the 65 runs on which victory 
depended in 16 minutes; when East Glou- 
cestershire played Cirencester on July 6, 
they made their 315 in 2 hours 10 minutes 
(H. G. Bennett 121, H. Jessop 102, made in 
56 minutes). The officers of Le Marcbant's 
Barracks played the Devizes Yeomanry on 
May 27, and made 219 in 1 hour 20 minutes — 
the first 60 were made in 13 minutes, and 
the 100 in 30; and on May 13 the Royal 
Engineer officers made against the non-com- 
missioned officers and sappers 447 for 9 
wickets—F. G. Guggisberg 118, and P. Maud 
72, making 206 in exactly an hour, only 10 
being boundary hits. 

Of close finishes there have been several. 
On May 1,2, Yorkshire colts defeated the 
Nottingham colts by 9 runs within three 
minutes of time being called; on the 11th 
and 12th M. C. C. beat Lancashire by 1 
wicket; May 22, 23, 24, Sussex beat Glouces- 
tershire by 3 runs; on June 1, 2, 3, Austra- 
lians beat Oxford University by 19 runs; on 
June 1, Major Maude’s eleven beat Hamp- 
shire Hogs by 1 run, the scores being 192 
and 191 respectively. There was a curiously 
close finish in the match, twelve a side, be- 
tween Weston Park and Sarisbury Green on 
May 13. Weston Park were all out for 50, 
Sarisbury Green made 49 for 5 wickets, the 
last 6 men were dismissed for 0, and Weston 
Park won by 1 run. In the early part of 
Sarisbury Green’s innings, one batsman had 
a short run called against him. Another 
case of an all-important short run occurred 
in the match on June 10 between Highclere 
Castle and Newbury, which but for the error 
in question would have been won by New- 
bury. As it was, it ended in a tie, 265 each. 
Clifton College and Clifton Club played a tie 
on July 1, 191 each; and on July 13, 14, 15, 
the Players beat the Gentlemen by 8 runs. 

In the bowling line G. Giffen’s feats in 
the Australian and Gloucestershire match on 
May 15, 16, 17, already mentioned for the 
score, is worthy of notice: he bowled 6 overs 
3 balls, 3 maidens, 11 runs, 7 wickets. In 
the second innings of the Cambridge ’Varsity 
v. Surrey match, on June 5, 6, 7, Lockwood 
took 8 wickets for 83, and did the hat trick ; 
and June 8, in the Notts and Somersetshire 
match, in the second innings of the latter, 
Shacklock in his tenth over took 4 wickets ; 
that morning his analysis read 14 overs 3 
balls, 6 maidens, 22 runs, 6 wickets. In 
connection with bowling, Wardall was 
bowled first ball both innings in the Surrey 
and Yorkshire match on June 29, 30. This 
has been Humphrey's year for lobs, and he 
has done wonders with the ball, finishing up 
with a very fair place in the averages. In 
the Sussex and Surrey match on July 24, 25, 
26, he got 12 wickets for 136; and against 
Gloucestershire in the match already men- 
tioned his analysis for the second innings 
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almost wholly relieved, and the effort is 
strictly localised or confined to the region 
where it is wanted. 

This last paragraph is a digression, but 
not an unuseful one, as it explains and sug- 
gests. Acting on this principle of localisa- 
tion, much quicker results can be gained by 
the muscularly invalid. 


at 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


PART IT. 


was 17 overs, 5 maidens, 30 runs, 7 wickets ; 
and against Notts on May 11, 12, 13, he took 
6 wickets for 37 runs. These instances 
should surely act as an incentive to a more 
general practice of the too little valued art 
of lob bowling. In the Surrey and Warwick- 
shire match on May 8, 9, Richardson, bowl- 
ing in the second innings, was well on the 
spot. He bowled Richards; a few balls later 
Shilton was caught ; the two succeeding balls 
dismissed Pallett and Whitehead (the hat 
trick), and the fifth ball of the over bowled 
Cresswell—8 balls, 5 wickets. In minor 
matches I have a few “‘eye-openers” noted 
down. On May 16 Mr. John Lansdown, bowl- 
ing for Littleport against Little Downham, 
took 6 wickets in 7 consecutive balls; the 
last ball of one over secured a wicket, four 
fell in the succeeding one, and the first ball 
of his next over floored another. He did 
down ’em (forgive the pun, the occasion 
demands it)! On July 17 Mr. Sedgfield, for 
Glyn, Mills & Co.’s Bank, captured all 10 
wickets of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co.'s 
Bank, clean bowling, the last four with con- 
secutive balls; when Glyns went in to bat 
two more men fell to the first two balls. On 
August 19, for Birkenhead Victoria, Mr. M. 
Sprout delivered 1 over 4 balls to Southern 
Liverpool Club, and with the last 8 balls 
took 8 wickets for no runs. On Septem- 
ber 2 in a match—Mr. Hadwen’s eleven v. 
Mr. Wheatley’s ~Shaw of Rastrick bowled 6 
overs, 5 maidens, 2 runs, 10 wickets, last six 
taken with consecutive balls—5 bowled, 1 
caught. 

And now let me conclude with some 
genuine curiosities which I can class under 
no other head. One of the finest matches 
ever played at Lord's was the M. C. C. and 
Australians on May 18, 19, 20. M. C. C. 424 
(Flowers 120, F. Marchant 103), Australians 
243 and, having of course to follow on, 
347. M. C. C. had then 167 to win. Four 


wickets went down for 88. Later 40 runs were 
wanted and 20 minutes remained to get them 
in; this could not be accomplished, and the 
match was drawn, M. C. C. wanting 13 runs 
Another good 


and having still two wickets. 


The chief use, then, of apparatus is to 
assist movement, and not, except in the cases 
of the vaulting-horse and jumping-stand, to 
present obstacles to be surmounted or cireum- 
vented by feats of physical subtlety and 
address, though the ability to accomplish 
such feats is not to be despised. 

(To be continued.) 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1893. 


match was Middlesex and Notts, on June 
5,6, 7: Middlesex 227 and 304; Notts 301 and 
273; Stoddart making 195 and 124- two 
centuries in a match: only accomplished by 
two other men, Grace having done it three 
times, and G. Brann once— last year, against 
Kent. Yet another good match, that between 
Middlesex and Surrey on June 22, 23, 24. 
Surrey 287, Middlesex 108, and, having to 
follow on, their first wicket fell for 228 
(Stoddart 125, O’Brien 118), total 377. 
Surrey, making only 119, were beaten by 79 
runs. In the Australian and Middlesex 
match, July 24 and 25, the former made 147 
and 457, the latter 78 and 136, and were 
beaten by 390 runs. In Australia’s first 
innings three wickets fell for 5 runs, there 
were six ducks, and the four remaining bats- 
men all got into double figures; Bannerman 
made two ducks. In the Notts and Glouces- 
tershire match, June 22, 28, 24, C. W. 
Wright played a ball into his pad, and taking 
it out was given out “ handled ball.” In the 
Middlesex and Sussex match, July 18,14, 15, 
a ball rebounded from Tait the wicket- 
keeper's hands, and knocked off the bails; 
Tait put one on, Foley the batsman put 
the other on, and was given out by Henty; 
but Murdoch made him come back, as there 
was no law against putting a bail on. On 
August 7 the Robinson family played their 
16th annual match against Flax Bourton, 
and won by 7 wickets. On August 12 in 
the second innings in the Notts and Kent 
match, Jones and Shrewsbury went in and 
played for 25 minutes for 1 run! And, as 
a concluding item, I may mention what oc- 
curred in the ’Varsity match on July 8, 4, 5. 
Cambridge had made 182 ; Oxford, with only 
one wicket to fall, required 5 to save the 
follow on. After a consultation between 
Wilson and Brain, the batsmen, the former 
hardly defended his wicket, and it was clearly 
his intention to get out so that Oxford might 
follow. In order to prevent this, Wells 
bowled a no-ball, which went to the boun- 
dary; he then bowled a wide which Brain 
covered, and then another which went to the. 
boundary, and the follow on was averted. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 360. 
By P. A. Lanse. 


[ mack 


[waite T+o=10 pieces 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Sovrtions. 

Prosiem No. 342.—1, Q—R 3, P—K 5 
(or a, b,c). 2, Q—Q B 3, P—B5. Q-Q 
2 mate.—(a) K—B 5. 2, Q—R4 (ch.), K 
Q4. 8, P—K 4 mate.—(b) Kt—B 5. 2, Kt 
—B 6 (ch.), K moves. 3,Q mates.—(c) P— 
B5. 2, Q—K 3, Kt moves. 3, Kt mates. 

Prostew No. 343.—1, Kt—B 5, K moves. 

2, Kt mates. 

Prosrea No. 844.—1, R—B 8, P—Kt 4. 
2, Q—B 7, P—-R7. 3, Q—R 5, and’4,Q 
mates. 

Prosiem No. 845.—1,Qx Kt P, BxQ. 2, 
P—Q 6, BxKt. 8, P—Q 7, and 4, P be- 
comes Q or Kt mate. 

Prosiem No. 846.—1, K—Kt 7, P—B 4 
(or a).—2, B—R 6, P—B 5 (or b). 3, B—B 
8,K—B 4. 4, R-K 5 mate.—(b) K—B 5. 
8, Kt—R 3 (ch.), Kx P. 4, B—Q 2 mate.— 
(a) K—B 5. 2, B—K 3, K—Q 4 (or d). 3, 
K Kt—Q 2, P—B 4. 4, P—B 4 mate.—(d) 
K—Kt 4. 3, Kt—R 8 (ch.), K-R 5. 4,R 
—Q BR8 mate. 

Prostem No. 847.—1, Kt—B 6, K R-B 
8q. (ora, b). 2, R—Q 6,B—R 8. 3, B--Q 
5 (d ch.), K—Q 6 (ch.) 4, B—K 4 mate.—(a) 
Kt—K 8. 2, R—-B 6,B—B6. 3, BxQ Kt 
(ch.), any, 4, B—Q Kt sq. mate.—(b) Kt x Kt. 
2, R—B 4 (ch.), K—K 4. _ 38, Kt—B 7 mate. 

Prosiem No. 348.—1, B—Q 8, K—K 6 (or 
a, b, c).—2, B—Kt 6 (ch.), K moves. 3, Kt 
mates.—(a) K—B 4 or K 4. 2,Q Kt—Q 3 
(ch.), K-Q 5. 3, B—Kt 6 mate.—(b) Px P. 
2, Kt—B 2 (ch.), K moves. 8, B or Kt 
mates acc.—(c) P—B 4. 2, Kt—B 3 (ch.). 
K moves. 3, B or Kt m. ace. 

ProsiEem No. 349.—1, Kt—K 5, KxR. 2, 
B mates. 

The end game by K and K is solved by 1, 
P—R 8; and the five-mover by 1, Kt—B 4, 
Kt—Q 2 (ora). 2,R—K6,KtxR. 3, R— 
K 8, KtxR. 4, Kt--Q 2, and 5, Kt mates. 
—(a) KtB6. 2,R—Q 5, Kt—B7. 3, R— 
Q 4 (ch.). 

Iversen’s 1,Q—B 3, Kt moves. 2, Q--Q 
B6,Q5,K B5or7 or Qx Kt; and 3, Qx 
Kt, R mates. 

Broholm’s 1, R— K 4, Kt moves. 2, R-— 
Kt 6 or 2,QR8orQB 4 (or PxKt). 3,R 

x Kt, R—Kt 8 mate. 

Taylor's 1, P—Q 3, K—B 3 or B—Kt 2. 
2,P—B 4, any. 38, P—Kt 5, K moves mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T.—One of the Christmas puzzles, which appear 
every year under the able editorship of J. White in the 
Tends Mercury,” is a self-mate in ten moves, which 
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the author, J. Rayner. now gives as a self-mate in nine 
moves thus: White, K—K R8; Q—Q R5; Bs—QR 
2andQKtsq. Bluck, K—Q Kt’ 7; B—Q R8; P—K 
Kt 2. Rayner’s other puzzle will appeur ina new form 
in the “ British Chess Magazine.” 


H. U., Eton.—Too simple. Study the following 
authors : Two-movers: J. P. Taylor, B. G. Laws, @. 
Heathcote, A. Abela, Three-movers: J. Brown, J. (3. 
Campbell, PF. Healey, J. Pospisil, Mrs. W. J. Baird, H. 
Y. Gottschall, J, A. W. Hunter, S. Loyd, W. A. Shink- 
man, Four-movers : J. Berger, J. Dubrusky, C. Planck, 
Five-movers: K, Bayer, J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn, 
P. Klett. K, Kondelik. "'Ten-movers : E. Pradignat, G: 
Reichhelm. 100-mover : 0. T. Blatby. 


———_-e-e—_—_- 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE HOBART GHOST. 


A TASMANIAN MYSTERY. AND HOW IT 
WAS SOLVED. 


By PencivaL R. Wappy, B.A. LL.B., Bannister. 
AT-LAW. 


HE small and unpretentious city of Hobart is in many 
respects an extremely interesting place, more espe- 
cially to those who are acquainted with the history of 
its earlier days. The very stones in the streets abound 
in the romantic and legendary element. Almost every 
building has a history; and’ the old Nurses’ Home in 
Liverpool Street is no exception to this rule. 

There are a number of ghostly anccdotes related 
abont this curiour old edifice, which has now stood the 
wear and tear of well-nigh half a century. Like most 
of the older buildings in the Tasmanian capital, the 
Nurses’ Home was first built for quite a different pur- 
pose from its present one. Originally it was a female 
hospital, then an emigrant depot, next a Nurses’ Home, 
while now it serves mainly us a Relief Restaurant, a 
refuge for destitutes, and as a general rendezvous for a 
few nondescript characters. 

Some years ago, when the building was being used 
sa female hospital, a sensation was caused by some 
of the nurscs asserting they bad seen a ghost in the 
main passage and in the long ward. Strange and un- 
accountable noises used to be heard at night-time, and 
footsteps were distinctly noticed on more than onc 
vceasion ; but the mystery remained unsolved. 

After a time the ghost appears to have relinquished 
his nocturnal perambulations, and for three or four 
years no more is heard of it. About eight years ago, 
however, when the place had become a Nurses’ Home, 
scare was again created by one of the nurses becoming 
terrifled and reporting having seen the unwelcome 
visitor again. Other nurses, too, were alleged to have 
clearly espied the spectral vision ; the uncanny noises 
were renewed, and the weirdness of the place Increased 
with such inteusity that eventually it was sbandoned 
by the nurses for the new home in ‘Argyle Street. 

Still latterly more rumours gained ground as to the 
midnight peregrinations of the spectre of a woman, 
which strode up and down the long corridor, uttering 
unearthly and indescribable shrieks. So firmly were 
these tales believed in that for #long time not a soul 
would dare to enter the doors. Recently, however, the 
old place was again utilised, this time as a Relief 
Restaurant, and one night, not long ago, two young men 
in reduced circumstances went in and asked for 
quarters. Their request was granted, and one of the 
numerous rooms was placed at their disposal. 

‘The following morning they complained that they 
had been unable to sleep on account of being disturbed 
by an agonising cry and by the apparition of a woman 
wringing her hands as if in the wildest despair. The 
report spread like wildfire through the thinly populated 
city, and the old story of the place being haunted was 
revived in all its pristine vigour. 

‘A number of ladies and gentlemen subsequently 
formed the project of solving the mystery of the 
“Hobart ghost,” and a night was accordingly arranged 
upon which to accomplish this laudable object. Upon 
the night in question all the party assembled in a room 
off the main corridor at the hour of ten o'clock, and, 
chairs having been placed round in a ring, they sat 
down and joiued hands, forming a circle. ‘The room 
was darkened, and the party waited for the vision with 
bated breath. 

The situation was hardly conducive to aught clsec 
than nervousness, and the ladies more especially evinced 
a desire to depart from the somewhat eerie spot. Mean- 
while, one of the gentlemen ventured on detailing Poe's 
tale of the “Murders in the Rue Morgue,” fraught as 
it is with thrilling and blood-curdling horrors, The 
subject of murdera, once having beeu broached, now 
formed the theme of conversation, and ere long the 
feelings of all present were worked up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. The climax was reached when 
the spectral figure of 8 woman suddenly rose from the 
hearthstone in front of the terrified assemblage, and, 
passing noisclessly through the circle, disappeared 
through the wall at the opposite side of the room. 
What followed is not authentically reported, for the 
whole party were absolutely terrorised, and they made 
@ rush en masse for the door. 

The Deeming murders and concealments were fresh 
in the memories of all, and {t was decided, on calmand 
careful deliberation the next day, to raise the hearth- 
stone with a view to the discovery of the victim of 
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some hideous murder. The idea was no sooner formed. 
than it was put into operation. A pick and sundry 
other implements of a like nature were at once pro- 
cured, and very shortly the hearthstone and a quantity 
of earth were removed. A moment later and the 
operators struck a “find” consisting of a skull, a 
number of bones, some teeth, some old cloth, and 
finally a bullet. ‘Truly there had been a diabolical 
crime committe] anc was now about to be brought to 
light all through the nid of spiritualiazm! No time 
was lost in reporting the matter to the police, who at 
once warmly touk the macter iu hand. Meantime, the 
newspapers were fall of the recent events, and crowds. 
of anxious spectators hourly assembled at the scene 
of the supposed murier. While the most extraordinary 
and exaggerated accounts were being circulated, a 
damper was put upon the feelings of the little coterie 
of spiritualists and its now numerous retinue of 
followers, by the Government Medical Officer reporting 
that the skull was that of a sheep, and some of the 
other bones were probubly part of the backbone of a 
crogs-bred merino! Those who had hitherto been 
laughed to scorn for daring to question the traths of 
spiritualism were now not slow in asserting that a 
the “ unearthly noises” heard 80 repeatedly had been 
caused by‘rats and other vermin, which now came fort» 
in myriads from the hollow beneath the ill-fated heart)- 
stone. Since then the “Hobart ghost” bas bo 
allowed to rest in peace. 


————-e-e ——_—_—_ 


BALLADE OF BURDENS. 
By C. E. JoHNSTONE, B.A. 


ine burden of dull teaching. Small delight 
Cometh to one that toileth all the day 
Instructing brainless boys to read and write, 
And striving information to convey. 
For prematurely shall thy hair turn grey, 
In fathoming their depths of dulness dire. 
They know not now what they knew yes- 
terday ! 
This is the end of every boy’s desire. 


The burden of much nagging; when, in spite 
Of all thine exhortations to obey, 


They disregard thy strict injunctions 
quite; 
And, when thou shoutest, look the other 
way. 
“With some stout stick,” thou to thyself 
dost say, 
“Into these youths how gladly would I 
wire!” 


Yet hast no power to scourge them, nor tc 
flay. 
This is the end of every boy’s desire. 


The burden of much running; when in 
sight 
Of all the boys at football thou dost play ; 
And thy lean limbs, no longer nimbly light, 
Progress but slowly o’er the clinging 


clay ; 
Then shall the heart of every boy wax gay, 
While thou dost most unpleasantly perspire; 
And, on thy shins, their wrongs they shall 
repay. 
This is the end of every boy's desire. 


Esvor. 


Usher, be calm. Thou wilt not find it pay, 
When baited, to give vent unto thine ire ; 

For so shalt thou be sacked, and sent away. 
This is the end of every boy’s desire ! 


—— ut efeo—— 


A GRAVE THOUGHT. 


“The world is wide 
In time and tide 
And—God is guide: 
‘Then do not hurry. 
“That man is blest 
Who does his best 
And—leaves the rest ; 
Then do not worry.” 
By the late Dr. Deams, 


“Never a day is given 

But It tones the after years, 
‘And it carries up to beaven 
Its sunshine or its tears.” 
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A CALLOW JUVENILE,—One of the best ways is to write 
‘fs small pamphlet descriptive of the game and give 
away the game itself as the supplement of the book, 
for which, of course, you charge what you like. 
Then take the book with its supplement to Sta- 
tioners’ Hall and register the copyright. 


G. B,—You are not likely to make a living by picture 
painting unless you have been properly taught by 
some competent master. As an amusement it may 
be all well, but certainly you would have no 
chance in this couxtry, whatever you may have in a 
colony. 


FisnenMAN.—The harbour-master would tell you if 
you were to write to him, or the Superintendent of 
Customs. 


G. Heasmax.—We have already had articles on building 
model engines. They are out of print, and now appear 
only in “ Indoor Gaines.” 


ExcycLopZp1a.—You cannot do better than get Cham- 
b rs's Encyclopedia, It costs tenshillings a volume, 
and is in ten volumes. 


ANTICIPATION.—There ia no East India Compuny, and. 
Consequently your anticipations are not likely to be 
tuinlled. You should wake up and keep yourself up 
tw date, 


MILEs.—A letter to the ambassador or chargé d'affaires 
might put you on the track. You will tind the 
aildresses and information that might be useful to 
yon in the halferown edition of Whitaker's Al- 
manack. 


XL T. Casit.—Reprinted in parts 3 and 4 of “Outdoor 
Games" among the yachting articles. 


G. W. Hannortye.--You can get model-yacht sails 
from Mr. EK. Gruby, Humber Dock Side; Hull, Mr. 
8. H. Lear of 7 Sandhill Road, EMacombe, Torquay ; 
Messrs, Hitchen & Squire, 36 South Castle Street, 

Liverpool ; Mr. J. U. Dempsey, 6 City Road, Mau- 
chester, and other builders, 

J. OPENSHAW.—Mr, Bowen Cooke's “ British Locomo- 
tives" is published by Whittaker & Co., 2 White Hart 
Street, Paternoster Square, and it costs seven shil- 
lings and sixpence. 


“E8.—Apply to the Locomotive Superintendent 
rallway you select, 


SEMPER EADEM.— Write to the Sceretary of the Cyclists’ 
Union, Flect Street, E.C. He will give you all the 
information regarding the dues payable on bicycles 
at foreign parts, 


¥. P. Coopgn.—Write to headquarters for particulars. 


GLasaow.—If you order the parts of “ Indoor Games" 
or * Outdoor Games” through your bookseller they 
will cost you sixpence each, This is cheaper than 
having them sent direct, which is only recommended 
when the purebnser lives in some out-of-the-way 
place. 

‘Tuatxixa (S. Forbes and others).—Read our recent. 
articles on training, etc. We cannot keep repeating. 


Dirty i FrxeRR-Nata (Mopsey and others).—Dip the 
points of your fingers in olution of quassia ; if that 
doesn't da, better have vour hands ted behind your 
back, Yea, it would look odd, Mopsey. 


Teunten Bittsa Leos axp Tat (Carions).—Wash 
twice a week, and afterwards anoint with Spratt's 
cure for mange. 


BATHING IN SALT WATER (Hair).—1l. You want to 
wash your hair more often if you wet it with sea 
water, But why not wear a cap? 2. You should 
Give the soft food in the morning with meaty scraps, 
not too much fat or potato; a little boiled bullock’s 
lights will help to make the hens lay, but of cours> 
they must be young. After second season they ought 
to go to pot. 


PiapLes (No Name).—The cause must be sought for. 
Acne is a constitutional complaint, and often arises 
from impure blood, dyspepsia, and coustipation. 
Remove the cause. Regu ate the diet. Take no- 
thing that disagrees. Avoid tea, Tar ointment 
may be used at night, or homocea, 


PRIVATE CoRREAPONDENCE (F. P. and others).—We 
can only reply to medical cases that have a general 
interest, and not by post. The advertising firms you 
mention are vulgar quacks and ought to be prosecuted. 
Don't be a fool ; go to your own doctor and tell him. 


Cunosic Sor Tunoat (Emigration).--California is 
healthy in some parts, but we could not advise 
unless we saw the throat. As this is impossible, we 
biust refer you to _a doctor near your own door, 
There are plenty in Bournemouth. 


Scunr rs Harr (Portsdown).—It is difficult to treat, 
because there is always something constitutionally 
wrong. Regulate diet. Take the tub of a morning, 
but not the shower-bath. Don't wet the hair too 
often. A solution of borax will do good, and may 
entirely remove it ; or pomade with a little nitrate 
of mercury ointment in it, 


Coxst1PaTIox (Anxious).—Don't talk nonsense ; you're 
not so bad as yon think. Take heart, man, and 
don’t let your mind dwell on your dreams, Glad Dr. 
Gordon Stables's Christmas lecture eaved you. Now 
take a large draught—half a pint or more—of very 
hot water twenty minutes before breakfast daily. 
Also half a teaspoonful of best and freshest wood 
charcoal in water twice a day before meals. 


FErRpiNa Ransrrs (Puer).—You must read back num- 
bers, We cannot keep oi telling boys how to feed peta, 


WIL HE EVER GET STRONG ? (Monthly Reader),—We 
think so, but as you are uuder medica) treatment 
we dare not advise you. It would not be etiquette. 


Dr. Gonnow Srantes's Books (1. Macgregor).— 
1. They could be sent out from this country. Pub. 
lishers, Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row, 
Jondon ; Partridge & Co., ditto ; Shaw & Co., ditto: 
Cuass_tl & Co., Ludgate Hill; Arnold & Son, ete. ete. 
2. List would be too long. Seventy-nine books alto- 
gether. 3. Just over fifty years of age. 4, Glad you 
Uke our “ B.0.P.” out in New South Wales. 


Tonacco AXD Gnowrn (X. Y. Z.).—1. It weakens a 
boy"s heart, and therefore is bound to interfere with 
the development and growth, 9. Hare. 


Paras (E. Fiwards).—No, just keep them moist and 
free from frost. 


Poutsitne Horns (H. A. Braddock).—Spoke-shave 
first to get rid of superficial roughness, or use broken 
glass. Then emery and pumice-stone. Collect the 
dust that falls and’mix with oil, Then polish with 
oxide of tin and oi Work hard. 


Twitcnine IN Cori (8. E. Collins).—It is a species 
of St. Vitus's dance that often follows distemper. 


Give the puppy a tablespoonful of cod-liver oil twice 
aday. But he may never be better. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. (Groggy).—1. To be able to com- 
pete for a surgeoncy in the Royul Navy you must 
first be duly qualified as a medical man. Then you 
have @ competitive examination. 2. Photographic 
papers in “ B.O.P.” 


DEADLY PALE AND THIN Hopeful ).—-Pellows! syrup, & 
small teaspoonful twicea day {n water after food, 
may do you good. So would cod-liver oil. But on 
the whole we would rather you ovnsult your famils 
doctor. 


MatiNa Caxantes (C. G. M.).—1. A cock and hen in 
one cage. 2. The young bird is bold and sprightly, 
but could not tell Fou all the signs on paper. 


BRACES, ETc, (Would-be Athlete).—1. Your 6 Ib. dumb- 
bells are twice too heavy. 2. re are such braces 
we kuow, but have no experience of them. 


Wuire Micx (Edgell).—As roomy a cage as possible. 
‘These cages may be madeor bought. A paper carpet 
in their little run; change every day. Cleanliness is 
most essential. Food: canary seed, dry biscuits, 
milk, nuts, graina, ete. 


Vantovs (Earnest).—1. Take it to a naturalist. Yon 
cannot do it yourself, 2 Read back numbers of 
“B.O.P.” 3. No, we do not think you will oe quite 
6 ft. 10 in. 

Gints’ Quentes (Edith H.).—1. Books at Upcott Gill's, 
office of “ Exchange and Mart,” 170 Straud, London. 
2. No, the bird is cheap. 


A Sap Case (Frank J. S.).—Yours isa sad case, though 
not uncommon. You lad au escape from the quacks 
anyhow. But now yon must do all you can to avoid 
that which you mention in the last part of your 
letter, elve you may get into a terrible scrape.” Go 
more into mixel society. Join a gymnasinm Take 
up cycling; and use a cold bath every moruing. 

Baparis La SALE (S. Godfrey ).—Read back numbers 
of * B.0.P.” 


STAMMERING (E. J, Thompson).—We'had a long and 
useful paper last year on your affliction. We cannot 
recommend men we know nothing about. 


Bururixcu (Robert W. B.).—Keep the nails pretty 
short, and have the sand perfectly clean and the 
cage-tloor dry. 


CoxstiPaTion (Tvanhoe and “ Inquirer ").—Want of 
exercise and the sedentary habits you must as a 
clerk have would account for it. Take a cold bath 
every morning, and just before it drink half a pint 
or more of water as hot as you can: bear ft. Use 
fruit such as tamarinds, apples, oranges, etc. Cat- 
meal porridge. 

Tickoxs (Poland).—You must get a book. Anyhow 
Your questions are somewhat silly. 


Quack (T. Davies).—Brace your own eystem by the 
cold bath, The fellow Whose circular you send 
seems to be a quack of the deepet dye. Vaso- 
motor fiddiesticks ! Thauks for the circular, which 
we have forwarded to the anti-quackery society. 


Dormice (A. H. BR. 
sleep or wake. 
Water. 

Cax"r SLEEP (M. D. N.)—We think you should see a 
doctor. You may, however, try a course of cod-liver 
oil first ; and if you Povalbly. can bear it, take a cold 
bath every morning. You don't walk enough. 


—Don't worry whether they 
Grain, nuts, fruit, acorns, etc. 
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A STORY OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


By Rev. A. N. Maan, M.A, F.G.s., 


Author of * The Silver Wh * Uncle Towse 


* Highfleld Stories,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—MIDNIGHT VISITORS. 


[vue knocking continued, coupled with stentorian commands to 
open in the Queen’s name. 

Purvis allowed the summons to go unheeded for some minutes, 
and then having put a conical nightcap on his head, he opened 
the window and looked out. 

“What's the row, you drunken scoundrels!" he shouted. 
“ What are you making such a disturbance for? I'll hand you 
4 over to the constable for a breach of the peace ! ” 
z= Won't do, landlord,” sounded from below. “Come down 
and open the door in the Queen’s name. Best to make no fuss.” 

Purvis recognised the constable’s voice, and saw by the dim 


“The constable had his wrists fast in handcuffs.”’ starlight the forms of four other men with him. 
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* Oh, it’s you, is it? Well, I 8" you 
may come in, though I don't seo. her 
majesty’s carriage stoppin’ the way. 
That’s only a figger of speech, maybe— 
but it’s a lie all the same. It's 
regulation hours, you know, constable, 
and never a drop of drink you'll get, till 
daylight doth appear!” 

“We don't want no drink. Open the 
door in the Queen’s name !"’ 

“Right you are. Give us time to 
light a candle and put on a pair of 
breeches.” 

Purvis put on his coat, and leisurely 
procured a light. Then with muc 
noise he descended the stairs and pre- 
sently unlocked the door. 

The constable and two other men 
entered. The other two were posted as 
sentinels in front and at the back of the 
house. They were all armed with stout 
sticks, and one of them had a dark 
lantern. 

“What's the row, constable?” asked 
the landlord. “ ’Tisn’t over-civil to call 
upon gentlefolks at such an inconvenient 
hour.” 

“Maybe you’ve got a visitor as is 
wanted. No use palavering. To prevent 

. unpleagant consequences "—— 

The words were evidently a signal, for 
as they were uttered the two attendants 
pinioned Purvis, and before he had time 
to realise his position the constable 
had his wrists fast in handcuffs. 

“Sorry to inconvenience you, landlord ; 
but you see I have my instructions, and 
a magistrate’s warrant to back ‘em up, 
and I’m bound to do my duty. We'd 
like to make sure of your keeping quiet, 
while we search the premises. You can 
it down. Jem, just tether the gentleman's 
legs.”” 

Purvis thought it best to treat the 
matterasa joke. He offered no resistance, 
and even tempered his tongue with a 
certain discretion. 

“TI can’t twig your little game,” he 
said with a laugh. “If it’s that chap 
Sullidge as you are after, I fear you'll 
be disappointed. He’s left his widowed 
mother this week or more, with never a 
word of parting; and I was going to 
advertise in the newspaper for his address 
to-morrow.” 

“Now then, mates, we know the way 
about the shanty more or less. Ground- 
floor first.” 

It was an easy house to search. A 
straight passage led up to the bar, and 
another passage formed a T with it. 
They had seated Purvis in the front room 
on the left of the entrance. A hasty 
glance round showed that no one could 
possibly be concealed in it. They stamped 
on the stone floor, and tapped the walls. 
Floor and walls were evidently solid. 
The room on the opposite side was 
similar, both having no other furniture 
except rude tables and benches. There 
only remained the bar fronting the main 
entrance, the den on the right, and a small 
kitchen on the left. 

They searched the kitchen, then the bar, 
and lastly the den. There was a cup- 
board, in which by economising space one 
might stow a cat. But the floor was of 
wood, and the carpet roused suspicion. 
They kicked it aside, and discovered the 
trap-door. 

“Ah,” said the constable, “here we 
are! He'll be down in the cellar. Hold 
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hard—let’s see all we can before going 
down.” 

They pulled up the trap-door, and turned 
the lantern into every nook and corner 
of the cellar. It was about seven feet 
deep, of the same size as the room above, 
and contained a dozen or so casks of vari- 
ous sizes. A couple of casks stood just 
under the trap-door, by which it was easy 
to descend. 

“Can't be there after all, unless he've 
crept into that big cask. The top looks 
as if it had been tampered with.” 

Constable Griggs proceeded to lower 
himself into the cellar. The others 
followed immediately. They prized 
up the lid, which was easily moved. 
The cask was nearly full of beer. 
They turned the tap and it flowed 
freely.” 

“Can't be in there, unless he’s drowned,” 
said Griggs. ‘No,’ as he looked high 
and low round the place, “ he’s not down 
here after all. Up again, boys.” 

If constable Griggs had bethought him 
of testing the depth of the beer in that 
big cask, his suspicions might have led 
him to make a closer examination. That 
cask had been adapted by Purvis to serve 
asa hiding-place. A zinc tray had been 
carefully fitted in it about two feet from 
the top, connected with the tap by a pipe. 
The remainder of the cask formed a cham- 
ber entered from behind. Sullidge was 
inside right enough, and did not feel 
altogether comfortable with the enemy so 
close at hand. He breathed freely once 
more as he heard the trap-door closed, 
and the footsteps retiring to search the 
rooms upstairs. 

Dan listened to their tramp overhead. 
Then after a while they came down. He 
heard them talkmg, and heard Purvis 
laugh as he wished them “Good morn- 
ing’’ and closed the front door. Then 
Purvis came into the den. The grey 
glimmer of dawn sufficed for light. 
Purvis opened the trap-door and called 
gently: 

“Well, Dan’l boy, we diddled ’em this 
time, but it was a close shave. You'll 
have to look uncommon slippery. Come 
out of your hole and let us talk politics. 
The bloodhounds have cleared off.” 

Dan crept out of his cask and vaulted 
nimbly into the upper air. 

“I must have a sleep, master. 
dog-tired !” 

“ All right, lad, so you shall. Politics 
can keep. No fear of another visit before 
breakfast, so get along upstairs and make 
the most of a good bed.” 

Dan did not need a second bidding. 
He went upstairs and threw himself 
upon the bed, and was sound asleep 
almost as soon as his head touched the 
pillow. 

Such a handsome face, such a well-built 
athletic figure—such manly grace of exte- 
rior, dwarfed inwardly by the want of 
every humanising influence! What 
might he not have done had he enjoyed 
the advantages offered to every boy who 
reads his story! What a splendid foot- 
ball-player he would have made !—what 
speed of foot for a forward, and long 
lissom arms for collaring! What areach 
he would have had as a cricketer with the 
bat! How that right arm would have 
bowled, or sent up the ball from long-leg! 
What a wind for the mile race in school 
athletic sports! And how handsome 4e 


I'm 


would have looked going up to receive the 
prize ! 

As Dan lies sleeping in his room at the 
Blue Anchor, the grey dawn steals silently 
from the gates of the east. Is it only 
fancy that fills the gloom with a vision of 
angele hovering around his bed? They 
look sadly down with wings outspread, 
like the cherubim shadowing the Mercy 
Seat. They seem to plead for mercy on 
that desolate outcast. Their eyes seem 
melting in tears : weeping, sighing, mourn- 
ing for all that might have been—all the 
glory and strength and pride of manhood 
that might have opened out like fair 
flowers, had not the buds been blighted by 
the blast. 

His sleeping form thrown so carelessly 
on the bed—the wild hair tangled over his 
brow, the long lashes fringing those tired 
eyelids closed on tired eyes, the peaceful 
breathing that just parts the lips of his 
firm-cut mouth—all that makes him 
what he ts, seems to appeal to you more 
favoured with all your advantages and 
opportunities. “What maketh thee to 
differ from another, or what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive?” If thou 
hast received good things unnumbered 
denied to him, strive to make the most 
of them. 


CHAPTER X.—A STORMY NIGHT. 


dhe landlord left Dan to sleep as long as 

was prudent, and even longer. He 
strolled outside soon after six, to see if 
there were any signs of the house being 
watched. Nothing suspicious was 
observable, but John Purvis thought it 
not unlikely that the constable might be 
lurking in the neighbourhood, and pounce 
suddenly upon him for another inspection 
of the premises. 

Purvis ground his teeth in sullen wrath. 
His affection for Dan had somehow 
warmed under the disclosures and inci- 
dents of the past night. Dan's fidelity 
and reckless indomitable daring appcaled 
to the innkeeper’s heart with force, 
awaking in him a nding deter- 
mination to stick at nothing that might 
keep Dan from the clutches of the 

We 


After prowling about for some time 
among the alleys and bye-streets near, 
Purvis returned to the inn and made 
preparations for breakfast. He baked 
some toast and mixed two stiff basins of 
oatmeal porridge ; he brewed a strong 

t of coffee and fried a rasher of 
acon. 

‘When the meal was ready, he went to 
Dan's room. Dan was still so buried in 
sound sleep that he was not easily aroused. 
But after repeated shakings, he yawned 
and stretched and opened his eyes and sat 
up. 
“I¢ won't do to be caught napping, 
Dan’] boy. ‘The bloodhounds may be 
round again any time. Sorry to disturb 
your slumbers, but the cask's the only 
safe place in this shanty. Best come to 
breakfast, and then down to your 
hole.” 

Dan got up and shook himself. He 
yawned and stretched, and then stretched 
and yawned. That was the extent of his 
toilet. 

‘A beautiful sleep, master; feel all 


right again. Constable Griggs shall have 
a taste of the old horse if he comes too 
close.” 

Dan produced the pistol from under his 
guernsey. He examined the lock, and, 
going to a box which stood in a corner of 
the room, he put a supply of ammunition 
in his pockets. 

“You're getting too fond of the old 
horse, Dan’). You've been a deal too 
fond of him already. There wasn’t no 
cause to snap at Sharrock. You'd have 
got down the shaft as soon without it, 
and you wouldn’t have given them an 
excuse to hang you.” 

“Couldn’t help it, master. I told him 
to stand and he wouldn't. It was self- 
defence, and I'll tell ’em so if they catch 
me.” 

“I'm afeared you'll swing for your 
pranks sooner or later, lad; but let's 
have some breakfast.” 

They went downstairs, and Parvis 
served the repast in his den, with curtains 
close drawn and the trap-door open, so 
that Dan might run to earth at the first 
signal of alarm. The meal was finished, 
however, in peace, and afterwards, as 
things were still quiet, they made the 
most of the time for settling plans. , 

“No go about the kegs to-night, Dan’). 
Too risky. If you can manage to get off 
after dark without being nabbed, 't will be 
as much as can be hoped for. You'll 
have to lie snug to-day like a rat in his 
hole.” 

“Don't like the notion,” 
sulkily, “but ’spose I must.” 

“There's no choice, lad. But if you 
get off under dark, there’s no reason why 
we shouldn't work it to-morrow night. 

“ We'll work it right enough, master. 
You'd best have the cart at Windwhistle 
Corner—'tis no great distance to carry 
the kegs over from the Cross. That's the 
nearest you can get the cart. The rope 
‘Il be all ready on the Cross, and I'll be 
ready down below; so all you'll have to 
do is to pull the bell-rope when you're 
ready, and haul up when I give the 


signal. 

“That'll be all square, then. Hulloa, 
there’s some one at the door! Down to 
your hole, lad—I’ll bring you some grub at 
dinner-time.”” 

Dan disappeared, and things were made 
straight above. 

The Blue Anchor drove a busy trade 
that day. News of the midnight visit had 
spread, and curiosity prompted others be- 
sides habitual frequenters of the tavern 
to find an excuse for a visit. John 
Purvis was in good spirits. At no time 
before 8 P.M. was the bar unoccupied. 
Then there was a lull in business, and 
Purvis was able to give Dan some dinner, 
and let him fill his lungs for a few minutes 
with air comparatively fresh. 

Long dreary hours of imprisonment 
followed, and it was close upon midnight 
before it was ible for Dan to get out 
of his hole. Fre made a good supper and 
received a small bundle of provisions. 
Then he slipped out into the darkness, 
crept along under blind walls, scooted 
across open spaces, and made his way safely 
through inhabited parts to the open downs. 
Once there, he breathed freely. He had 
inet no one on the way, and now there was 
little chance of surprise. 

He had soon clambered up the rocky 
eminence. Then, safely securing his rope, 


said Dan 
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he let himself down to the cave below. 
Dan’s rope-arrangements were ingeniously 
contrived. It would not be prudent to 
leave the rope hanging down the face of 
the cliff during the day, to tell its tale to 
any casual observer. Accordingly he had 
to devise means for dislodging it after his 
descent was accomplished. 

To the upper end he had firmly attached 
an iron hook shaped like a capital L. 
The rope was passed once round the Cross, 
and the limb of the hook effected a securo 
hold against the rope while he descended. 
Then a sharp shake from below sent a 
curving movement travelling upwards, 
sufficient to disengage the hook, and the 
rope came whirling down. 

Dan had another rope permanently 
fixed below, and hidden from sight among 
the crags, by which he could lower him- 
self to the water’s edge, and ascend again 
to the cave hand over hand. Or else he 
could work his way round into Saintony 
Cove, where there was an easy path up 
the cliff. He had made himself so 
familiar with the journey, that he could 
accomplish it safely by night as well as 
by day. 

Next morning brought a change of 
weather. The baro meter had been steadily 
falling, and soon after daybreak heavy 
clouds came up from the horizon and the 
wind gradually freshened to half a gale. 
Towards evening sailors knew that there 
was every prospect of a dirty night. The 
unprofessional eye might be excused for 
lingering to gaze with admiration. 

The winds were pouring their fierce 
fury over earth and sea and sky. King 
Zolus had given carte blanche to Corus 
and Notus, and they seemed eager to 
inake the most of their liberty. Tho sun 
was setting in a blaze of orange fire. 
Broad shafts of glory pierced the banks of 
jagged clouds. The cloud-masses issuing 
from the courts of the sinking sun, 
radiating overhead in bold perspective 
downwards to the horizon, came riding 
up the heavens grandly conflagrant, 
instinct with strength of purpose, urging 
forward with a vast murmur of the firma- 
ment. 

Andrew Sharrock, skipper of the life- 
boat crew, as was his custom on a stormy 
night, went up to the coastguard station 
after darkness had closed, where a watch 
was always kept in bad weather for 
signals of distress at sea. Sharrock and 
the man on watch sheltered behind a 
whitewashed loopholed wall. While 
looking seawards they smoked their pipes 
and talked in desultory style. 

Now to the dangers of tempestuous 
winds and waters was added the accompani- 
ment of thunder and lightning. The crags 
below Saintony Cross ever and anon stood 
out clear in a dazzling flash, instantly to 
be swallowed up in blinding darkness, 
when the very heavens seemed to topple 
in ruin upon the sea. 

“Tis a wild night, sure enough !” said 
the watchman. “ Seems as though cavalry 
of demons were galloping overhead: you 
can hear the hiss of their teeth and the 
artillery pounding behind them! There's 
8 deal of the power of the atr abroad to- 
night, and if the Prince is in command 
*twill be a bad job for any vessel that gets 
caught in Storndon Race!” 

The storm seemed to reach its climax in 
a succession of fierce shrieking squalls, 
the more frequent splitting of zigzag 
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fiery cracks across the heavens, more 
deafening outbursts of thunder, and more 
violent deluges of driving rain. 

Then at last the paroxysm of elemental 
fury seemed exhausted. The heavy rain 
had in great measure beaten down tho 
waves. The roaring murmurs retreated 
farther into distance; the clouds were 
breaking, a star of hope beamed here and 
there in the rifted expanse, and the rain 
gradually ceased. 

Sharrock and the watchman now left 
their shelter and went outside to get a 
wider range of view. Before them was 
the troubled Atlantic ; on their right hand 
the precipitous battlements of Saintony 
Crags. Occasional flashes of lightning 
still illuminated the scene. After one of 
them Sharrock uttered a cry of amaze- 
incnt. 

“Look! did you rece him? That was 
Dan Sullidge! There—yonder—half-way 
up the cliff! Wait for another !"" 

Flash !—There was no one to be seen. 

“ Now that’s amazing !"’ said Sharrock. 
“The rocks are as stcep as the side of a. 
house. I'd ‘a thought there wasn’t stand- 
ing-room for a rabbit! But that was 
Sullidge, and that’s where he’s "—— 
Flash !—“ Ah, see that rope!’ Dark- 
ness. “Did you see that rope dangling 
frcm the Cross?” 

“No,” answered the watchinan ; “ my 
eyes aren’t so clear as yourn?” 

“Well, I caw it plain enovgh, and I'n- 
off to get a nearer sight!” 

Sharrock knew the ground well, and 
soon reached the gigantic pile of granite 
boulders crowned by Saintony Cross.. 
Here he had to feel his way step by atep, 
climbing with caution, till he reached the 
topmost platform of rock. 

Then he lay down at full length and 
felt about the base of the Cross, where he 
found the rope securely fastened. He 


laid hold of it and pulled. A voice 
sounded from below: “All right, 
ainaster.”” 


Sharrock did not answer the voicc. 
He waited for a flash, in hopes it might 
enable him to get another sight of Dan. 
He edged himself as near to the brink 
as he dared, and pulled gently at the 
rope. 

‘Watching anxiously for the flash which 
seemed so long in arriving, Sharrock was 
so preoccupied that he did not hear the- 
stealthy movements of another person, as 
interested as himself in the rope and the 
proceedings below. The landlord of tho- 
Blue Anchor had climbed up the Saintony 
Crags not ten minutes before Sharrock 
reached their base. The first flash which 
revealed Sullidge to Sharrock had likewiso- 
revealed Sharrock to Purvis, who on the 
instant crouched to hide himself behind 
a sheltering boulder. 

Holding his breath, Purvis had listened 
intently to every movement and every 
pause made by Sharrock, as he climbed 
the crags. Sharrock had passed within a 
yard of him, and had there been a flash 
at the moment, his presence must havo 
been discovered. 

Purvis knew Sharrock’s motive and 
object. He must have seen Dan, and was 
bent on capturing him. A fierce rage 
smouldered in Purvis's heart. Dan had 
stood by him in many a risky job: ho 
would stand by Dan in a riskier. 

Purvis waited likewise for the next 
lightning-flash. It came—a long zigzag 
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split in the sky. ‘To Sharrock the light 
revealed the long line of rope stretching 
down the steep granite wall, and there 
was Sullidge busy at something below. 
Sharrock took a firmer grasp of the rope— 
and all was once more swallowed up in 
darkness. 

The same flash enabled Purvis to see 
what he wanted. There lay Sharrock, 
full length upon the rock, not three yards 
off. Purvis cautiously moved towards 
his victim, crawling on hands and knecs, 
till he felt, with extreme gentleness, 
the heel of Sharrock’s boot. Purvis 
now settled himself firmly with his back 
against the Cross. And then, exerting 
all his strength, he suddenly inserted his 
huge oak stick under Sharrock’s knees, 
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and, using it as a lever, heaved him over 
the brink of the precipice. 

There was a cry of alarm, the rush of 
a heavy falling body—then silence, only 
broken by the sound of winds and waters. 

Purvis listened along time. He grasped 
the Cross and peered over. Again he 
waited for a flash. It came—lighting up 
the whole range of rocks. He saw 
Sharrock’s body huddled against a column 
of granite, the left hand raised and still 
clutching the rope, which was now far 
out of the perpendicular. What did it 
mean ? 

Evidently Sharrock had hold of the 
rope as he went over the precipice. The 
weight of his body had swung the rope 
far to the left 


‘Was he dead? Purvis muttered an 
execration of baffled fury. There was 
the body fully exposed to view—certain 
to be seen next morning. There was the 
rope—useless for Dan, useless for raising 
the kegs. Purvis pondered a few moments. 
Then he laid hold of the rope and pulled 
with all his might. He could not dis- 
engage it from the grasp of the man below. 
Sharrock must still be alive: a dead man 
could not hold so tight. 

Another brief pause, and Purvis, unhitch- 
ing the iron hook, detached the rope from 
the Cross and flung it over the rocks. At 
any rate the rope should tell no tales 
above, nor help Sharrock to scale the 
cliff if he recovered. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


‘The die is cast! Marius has heroically 
made up his mind. Suddenly he 
raises his head and looks straight at the 
Israelite, who is astonished at his long 
silence, his earnest air, his agitated face. 

“If I were to go with you, eh?” 

The Jew in amazement says not a 
word, but thinks that his fall must 
have injured his mental faculties. 

“Eh! IfI were to go with you?” 

“Yes, my friend,” continues Marius 
after a minute's silence, “I should 
much like to accompany you. I am not 
so mad as I scem, and if you go to Ghrat 
I should like to go there also. You say 
that if you had money Ibrahim would 
admit you to his caravan. This money 
you have not got, and you trust to the 
help of your co-religionarics to obtain a 
place among them, with food and drink. 
Well, I have the funds you want, or at 
least I can obtain them with your assist- 
ance. You know something of com- 
mercial forms, I suppose? Look at this 
letter of credit! Do you think that 
among the Jews you are going with 
there are any who will negotiate this and 
advance me the amount that Ibrahim 
requires? If you have, as you say, any 
influence over them, use it on my behalf, 
and I will entrust you with the letter of 
credit.” 

“Oh! that is as good as money, sir, 
and you can draw on it at either 
Ghardames or Ghrat. Let us make a 
bargain, and I will undertake to secure 
your admission to the caravan. I know 
the route up to El-Ouad, but I am afraid 
of being recognised by the goums or the 
gendarmes who are sometimes out in 
those parts. I will stop at Bir-Ouled- 
Alenda. I will wait for Ibrahim on his 
return from E]-Ouad, where I know he is 
going, on the way from Tongourt to 
do some business with the wandering 
Chambas, and I will go south with him. 
Before I left the regiment I studied the 
route. Ihave no fear of getting lost— 
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CHAPTER III.—THE DESERTER (continued). 


the track is easy and marked with 
bones; there is no scarcity of water—we 
will find it at Ain-Kerma, at Bir-Touil, 
at Bir-Abd-el-Kader, at Mouiat-el-Kaid, 
and at Bir-Ouled-Alenda. The first two 
stages are rather long, from twenty-five 
to thirty miles, but we shall have time to 
rest there, as we shall have at Mouiat- 
el-Kaid, which is fifty-four miles from 
Bir-Ouled-Abd-el-Kader. And so I am 
your man, if you wish it, sir; but you 
know the proverb, good account-keeping 
makes good friends. Let us draw up a 
little agreement in writing; I have all 
that is necessary.” 

“Capital, my dear fellow, capital! 
Write while I smoke a cigar.” 

And while Marius thought over the 
vicissitudes through which he had passed, 
and the smoke floated over the little 
oasis in which he had been so roughly 
received, the Jew wrote down the con- 
tract which was to unite their destinies. 

Marius was not without misgiving as 
to the effect of his recent collapse during 
the first stages, which, as the Israelite 
said, were rather long—and the stiffness 
had not left his limbs; but he knew 
himself to be a good walker, and the 
fact of his being able to put his bag and 
accessories on the donkey's back decided 
him to attempt the adventure. 

He was slowly walking the hundred 
yards exercising his muscles gently and 
methodically in the way best calculated 
to restore their elasticity, when he heard 
himself called in the nasal twang of his 
companion in misfortune. 

“Here it is, sir. I think this will suit 
you; my conditions are not exorbitant. I 
took a fancy to you from the first, and 
you will see that I have not overcharged 
you, notwithstanding our reputation for 
rapacity.”” 

And he handed Marius a greasy paper 
on which was written an agreement by 
which Mardocheus ben Chloumou under- 
took to guide Marius Mercurin to Ghrat 


by way of Ghardames, and to faithfully act 
as his servant during the journey, for the 
sum of three francs a day including food 
and water. By the same agreement he 
sold to Marius his ass and its burden for 
the moderate sum of 800 francs (12/.), on 
which he was content with an honest 
profit not exceeding cent. per cent. On the 
other hand, the said Mardocheeus, under 
penalty of having to refund the said sums 
and in consideration of a gratuity of one 
hundred francs, would procure the admis- 
sion of Marius Mercurin to the caravan 
of Ibrahim ben Hadj Mustapha, on 
meeting with it, paying therefor a price 
to be agreed between them—so much for 
escort and so much for water and food for 
Marius, his servant, and his animals. The 
agreement stipulated that payment 
should be made by drafts negotiable at six 
months and payable eight days after sight, 
drawn at Ghardames and Ghrat on the 
house of Mercurin & Son. 

In short, although the Jew’s terms were 
high, they were not exorbitant considering 
the circumstances. Marius, on principle, 
reduced the price of the donkey and its 
load to 200 francs—an amount that was 
still sufficiently remunerative ; and then. 
the agreement being duly discussed and 
Passed Maraoc nes picked out of his 
pocket-book a sheet of stamped paper, on 
which he wrote the fair ee whieh was 
dated and signed forthwith. 

The formality of registration was not 
gone through, but that was impossible, 
and the fulfilment of these fiscal re juire- 
ments was adjourned te Ghardames, when 
the paper would be produced for registra- 
tion to the consular agent with the regent 
of Tripoli, who represents the sultan of 
Constantinople. 

When the formal document was safely 
back in his pocket-book, the Jew arose 
and remarked to Marius: 

“Now, sir, give your orders to your very 
humble servant.” y 

Since Marius had been awake the sun 


had accomplished two-thirds of its course, 
and our traveller felt an invincible want 
of repose. Throwing himself down full 
length in the shade, he contented himself 
with ordering for the evening a more sub- 
stantial meal than he had had in the 
morning, and told his servant not to wake 
him up until an hour before the meal was 
ready. And while his aching body 
yielded to irresistible sleep, Mardocheus 
racked his brains to discover how to make 
a comfortable dinner out of the local 
resources. 

There was a little of the sausage left 
and some of the foie gras, but that would 
be merely a second edition of the break- 
fast; and as a beginning of his duties the 
Jew was anxious to offer some proof of 
ingenuity and culinary capacity. 

Certainly he might cut down a palm- 
tree and make something nice out of the 
“cabbage” at the top; but this would be 
wanton waste, the destruction of a palm- 
tree in an oasis being justly considered as 
an act of criminal vandalism. A dish of 
vegetables, too, was not worth makingmuch 
fuss about. It would not be always like 
this as they advanced farther south; but 
for the moment it would be easy to get a 
vegetable dinner out of the thistles which 
grew about the oasis and the roots of the 
wild turnips that bordered the well. 

While he was thinking in this way, a 
slight sound, a sort of rubbing, attracted 
his attention. Raising his head in the 
direction of the sound, he noticed after a 
long look an unusual movement in the 
leaves of a palm. 

His face broke into a radiant smile, and 
without losing a moment he tied round 
his ankles the ends of a short cord, and, 
grasping the trunk with both arms, he 
hauled himself up the tree, pressing it 
with his knees and working the cord 
against its rugosities, and rapidly made his 
way to its top. 

A few minutes afterwards he was down 
again on the ground and taking from his 
belt a large handkerchief, in which violent 
strugglings announced the presence of a 
living animal. 

Without undoing the handkerchief, 
which, on the contrary, he knotted more 
tightly, he gathered to- 
gether the embers of the 
morning’s fire,and when 
he had a brisk, clear 
blaze going, he put on 
it the little cooking-pot 
filled with water, into 
which he had dropped 
a few sprigs of lentisk. 
As soon as the water 
was boiling he untied 
the knots which kept 
the animal imprisoned 
in the handkerchief, 
and out came a hideous 
creature with a thick carapace and large 
claws, in every respect like a sea-crab. 

It was a palm-crab, a somewhat rare 
terrestrial crustacean, which lives and 
feeds among the leaves and fruits of the 
numerous varieties of palm with which 
the African soil abounds in moist places 
exposed to the sun. 

While the animal was cooking, the Jew 
returned to the palm-tree, and again tying 
his ankles together, began to ascend the 
trunk, but slowly this time. Holes as big 
as his finger perforated it in many places. 
Striking the tree with a stone on the 
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opposite side to that in which the holes 
were bored, as if he were a woodpecker 
or a toucan, the climber soon saw a white 
caterpillar come out of each hole. These 
he carefully collected, and passing from 
hole to hole he had soon a large number, 
which he stuck on two wooden spits and 
grilled before the blazing fire. 

While this was going on, the little Jew 
was carefully watching the peculiar 
proceedings of the camel, which had 
strayed a short distance from the oasis 
and was frantically scratching the ground 
at the foot of a slight hillock, covered 
with the coarse vegetation of the stunted 
shaggy Cystus hirsutus which grows on 
the outer hills where the sand is still 
slightly mixed with vegetable mould, 
and retains the evening mists and morn- 
ing dews. 

Puzzled by the animal, he was keep- 
ing his eye on it, when he perceived that 
it was greedily devouring whatever it 
was that it scratched up. Another broad 
smile affected the Jew’s facial muscles, 
and his little eyes expressed the liveliest 
satisfaction. 

Rapidly he ran_ towards it, and if he 
had thought of taking a cord with him 
here was his chance to have captured the 
greedy camel, which disputed with him 
for the possession of the black tubers 
it had extracted from the ground, and 
when driven away sidled off with 
murmurs of ill-humour, showing its very 
natural displeasure at being robbed of 
the fruit of its labours. Following the 
camel's example, Mardocheus went on 
digging, and had soon collected a goodly 
quantity of those cryptogams, recalling 
the feasts of Vitellius and Lucullus, and 
now known under their modern name of 
Tirman truffles. 

All this had taken much time, and 
when after he had placed the trufiles 
under the cinders Mardocheus consulted 
his watch—a big silver turnip that had 
been used by several generations—it 
showed that it was five o’clock. 

Marius, who up to then had slept 
profoundly, began to show signs of agita- 
tion, the precursors of awakening against 
which his torpid faculties still struggled. 
The Jew had some difficulty in recalling 
him from the land of dreams to reality ; 
but Marius was a philosopher, and it did 
not take him long to shake off the painful 
experiences of his visions and recover 
his wonted cheerfulness. 

His first sensation was that of a 
ferocious appetite. 

“Tam hungry, my friend! When will 
dinner be ready ?” 

“ Sir, if you remember, you gave me an 
hour after I woke you to prepare the 
repast. I will hurry it on, and I hope you 
will not be displeased at my endeavours. A 
little walk would prepare you to appreciate 
my culinary talents; and if I dared to 
suggest such a thing, I would advise a 
good bath as likely to do you good. 
Nothing would be easier than a dip for a 
few minutes in the trough used for water- 
ing the animals, and which I have filled 
with fresh water for the purpose.” 

“That is certainly a good idea, 
Mardocheeus; you seem to me to be a very 
intelligent servant.” 

Without further delay, Marius took off 
his clothes and began to splash about in 
the water in the trough. The freshness 
of the water restored vigour and energy 
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to his weary muscles, and he would have 
stayed in the bath for some time longer 
had not Mardocheens called out from his 
place at the fire. 

“ Enough, sir, enough; too long a bath 
will do you harm. Now a little exercise, 
a good meal, and then a good night; and 
in the morning you will be as fresh and 
fit as if nothing had happened to you.” 

Marius dressed and began to walk 
about the oasis, attentively examining the 
position of the well and its surroundings. 

It was a hole in the shape of a trun- 
cated cone bordered with wooden posts, 
giving access to the bottom of the well 
by steps made of short palm-tree logs 
horizontally fixed on to the sloping sides. 
A roof of trees and branches protected 
it against the falling in of animals 
and leaves, which would have made the 
water putrid, and of sand which would 
soon have filled it up. 

A well is a sacred place, and there is a 
tacit understanding among all travellers 
not only not to waste the water, but to 
repair where necessary the edges that 
protect it and the branches that shade 
it. When they leave it they cover it 
with grass or thick shrubs. Without 
these precautions it would soon be filled 
up. 
Down in the well, where he had 
descended to the very edge of the water, 
Marius was absorbed by the hypnotising 
contemplation of his own image, when 
he was roused from his reverie by these 
consoling words: 

“ Dinner is served.” 

Quickly he ran up the steps, and 
hungrily attacked the soup, in which 
swan), like so many sippets, thin slices of 
grilled Tuber tirmanium, which gave the 
liquid an excellent aroma, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of salt; but that was a 
privation he had to put up with, and 
Marius bore it courageously. 

To the soup succeeded the crab and 
the grilled caterpillars, accompanied by a 
biscuit cake; then came truffles cooked 
under the embers, and as dessert a few 
dates and figs carefully selected. There 
was plenty of water to wash it down 
with, and this was followed by an ex- 
cellent cup of coffee, which Marius took 
without sugar, finding that the mace- 
rated dates not only softened it, but gavo 
it a peculiar taste which improved its 
aroma. 

Marius had at first eaten like a glutton, 
without thinking of the nature of the 
constituents or of the genius of tho 
cook. But when his first hunger was 
appeased and he learnt that he had been 
eating caterpillars, which he had thought 
delicious, he was on the point of bursting 
into a furious rage. He had, however, 
eaten them all without leaving one for 
Mardocheus, and the fear of a well- 
merited reproach as well as making 
himself ridiculous quieted him down at 
once, and only justly earned praises 
issued from his lips, culminating in an 
expression of extreme satisfaction. 

And then he lighted a cigar and began 
to think sorrowfully of the approaching 
end of his provisions. A 

Meanwhile, Mardocheus, contenting 
himself with the remains of the feast, 
began to listen to a distant noise, and 
betrayed an anxiety which showed itself 
by the sudden stoppage of his jaws, 
all his senses being concentrated on his 
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auditory nerves. He seemed to hear some 
one shouting as if in trouble, at first far off 
and then gradually approaching. There 
came a moment when doubt was no 
longer possible, and a shrill appeal, 
followed by a burst of strident laughter, 
made him jump up at the same instant as 
Marius, who had noticed the noise for the 
first time, and who exclaimed : 

“Hallo! what's that?” 

“Quick! quick! To arms, sir!” 

And suiting the action to the word, 
Mardocheus rapidly got out his rifle and 
loaded it. 

“ Forward, sir; it is some poor fellow 
pursued by hyenas. He must be either 
wounded or very tired for those brutes to 
chase him.” 

They ran off together, Marius, having 
whipped the blade out of the cane, holding 
his sword in one hand and his revolver in 
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the other, while the ex-Zouave had fixed 
his bayonet ready for emergencies. 

They had just cleared the palm-trees, 
when they saw an unfortunate Arab keep- 
ing off two hideous hyenas by swinging 
a stick about him. He was evidently 
making for the oasis, in hope, perhaps, of 
finding help there, or at least a refuge 
up a tree or in the well. But his strength 
was nearly exhausted, and without 
prompt assistance he would be lost. Our 
friends shouted to him, and this gave him 
courage, and with two or three blows of 
his cudgel he again drove back the 
disgusting beasts. 

But they also heard the shouts, and, 
with the cowardice peculiar to these 
ignoble carnivores, went off at a rapid 
trot and, after a vain salute from the 
Jew’s rifle, disappeared behind one of the 
undulations of the ground. 


Never was succour more opportune. 
While Marius and Mardocheus were 
running the few yards that separated 
them from the Arab, the unfortunate 
fellow sank down, and when they reached. 
him he was completely exhausted and 
unable to move another step. 


(To be continued.) 
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NZ morning, when we went into the big 
schoolroom after breakfast, old Brown, 
who was the mathematical master at that 
time, was storming at some of the fellows 
who had come early into school. He was 
trying to find out an unknown individual, 
who, he said, had meddled with his desk and 
maliciously done a lot of damage. 

Whon the Doctor came in there was a long 
inquiry ; but nobody would own up to having 
committed the offence. Brown was in an 
awful rage, and there was plenty of justifica- 
tion for his show of temper, because some 
manuscripts, upon which he had been for a 
long time engaged in connection with a book 
that he was writing, had been carefully torn 
up into small pieces, and there could be no 
doubt that the mischief had been done on 
purpose. 

No trace could be found of the offender, 
and the Doctor was obliged to give up his in- 
vestigation without gaining any satisfactory 
result—yreatly to his disgust. In the after- 
noon, however, whilst we were down at the 
nets in the cricket-field, Brown went more 
carefully over the contents of his desk, and 
succeeded in finding a broken knife, by means 
of which that receptacle had evidently been 
forcibly opened. With this important clue it 
only remained for him to find the owner of 
the knife. 

‘That task was soon accomplished. Harry 
Maynard, one of the ten prefects, was obliged 
to own that the knife belonged to him. Until 
this term he had borne an irreproachable 
character, and was popular both with the 
masters and the boys. Nor had he lost this 
youd reputation with any except one master. 
But at the beginning of this term he had 
been accused by Mr. Brown of behaving to 
lim in an impertinent manner in class. 
Maynard always maintained that he had 
shown no disrespect to his master, and that 
he most certainly had intended no offence 
towards him. But Brown would take no 
tlenial, and if once a fellow got into trouble 
with the mathematical master, he always 
found it difticult to avoid getting into worse 
scrapes. This case was no exception to the 
rule, and there had been continual unplea- 
santness between master and pupil. 

When sent for by Mr. Brown and interro- 

~ted, Harry denied having touched the desk, 
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I.—WHO I8 GUILTY ? 


but was quite unable to account for the dis- 
covery of his knife in it. The existence of 
the feud between Harry and Mr. Brown was 
known to all of us, and there were not many 
who believed him to be innocent. 

I was one of the few. When I first heard 
that the knife belonged to Harry, I hastily 
concluded that he was the culprit, and that 
he had, in a moment of temptation, given 
way to his temper. When, however, he em- 
phatically denied the accusation, I knew that 
he was not guilty. 

« The evidence against you,” Brown said, 
“could scarcely be more conclusive. Jt is 
clear that you have tampered with my desk. 
Throughout this term you have been insub- 
ordinate and troublesome to me, and I have 
been compelled again and again to punish 
you. ‘I'his mean and cowardly outrage has 
evidently been prompted by a desire for 
revenge.” 

He finally decided to take away all Harry’s 
half-holidays for the remainder of the term, 
but Maynard appealed to the headmaster. 
The Doctor and Brown spent the best part of 
an afternoon discussing the matter, with the 
result that the latter ungraciously withdrew 
the punishment, declaring that, although he 
did not in the least believe the truth of 
Harry's denial, there was, possibly, no abso- 
lute legal proof of his guilt. 

* But,” he added, looking unpleasantly at 
poor Harry, ‘ Ishall take good care to lock up 
my papers and valuables in my own room, 
and there, I trust, they will be safe from the 
hands of embryo burglars.” 

Harry remained apparently quite cool 
while Brown was speaking to him, but when 
he moved away I could see how white his 
face had turned. The mathematical master 
was an unpleasant man to have for an enemy. 

Three days later the school was again in a 
great state of excitement. Some one had en- 
tered Brown’s study during the night and 
had flung two valuable books, which he had 
received us prizes from his college, into the 
tire. When Brown had left his study to goto 
his bedroom there had been only a few red- 
hot cinders, but these had sufticed to utterly 
spoil the books, although they were not burnt 
to ashes. A third book was missing from the 
room. 

Before any work was done that morning, 
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the Doctor ordered that all the boys’ desks 
should be searched. The missing volume 
was found in Harry's locker. Then the 
Doctor called a meeting of prefects. I was 
not a monitor then, but my chum, Douglas, 
had been appointed at the beginning of the 
term, and he told me all that passed. 

The Doctor, in that magisterial way of his 
that his pupils know so well, went through 
the whole matter, giving both sides of the 
case as impartially as possible. Then Brown 
had his say. 

He was unable to see how anyone but 
Harry could possibly be the culprit. It was 
Maynard’s knife that had been used to force 
open the desk in the schoolroom, and now 
the volume that had been taken from his 
bookcase had been found in Harry's locker. 
No clearer evidence could possibly be found. 

When the Doctor in grieved tones asked 
Maynard whether he had taken the book, the 
poor boy answered very firmly that he had 
neither meddled in any way with Mr. Brown’s 
desk, nor entered his study during the night. 
Then he was asked by the Doctor if he could 
explain how it was that his knife had been 
used to break open the desk and that the 
purloined book had been discovered hidden 
away at the bottom of his locker. But Harry 
could only suggest that some one might have 
done it in order to create suspicion against 

im. 

Dr. Price asked him if he suspected any 
boy of having done so. Harry hesitated a 
moment, and then admitted that he did not. 
He was told to retire to his room and await 
there the decision of his fellow-prefects. 

When he had withdrawn, the Doctor asked 
the monitors whether they judged him guilty 
or not. Seven of them, including Lambert 
—-who was the captain of the school— gave 
their opinions against Harry, but Douglas 
declared that he would accept Maynard’s 
word against any evidence of the kind that 
might be brought against him. 

Rather to Douglas's surprise he was sup- 
ported in this opinion by Napier, who spoke 
very warmly in Harry’s favour. The two 
boys had not been on very good terms lately, 
for Napier seemed to resent Harry’s election 
to the captaincy of the cricket eleven—an 
honour to which he had himself aspired, 
and which at one time he had had a good 


prospect of gaining. But now that his rival 
was in such grievous trouble Napier strongly 
opposed the decision of the majority of the 
prefects, upon the Doctor's suggestion, to 
relieve Maynard of his duties. 

“Napier is a ripping good fellow,” said 
Douglas heartily, as he finished his relation 
of the events that had taken place at the 
meeting of prefects. ‘He has not loved 
Harry too well since the cricket captaincy 
-was settled—but I don’t blame him so much 
for that, because he had uncommonly good 
reason to believe that he would himself be 
elected. And he has resisted the temptation 
to vote against Harry in revenge, although 
he would have had plenty of excuse—for the 
case looks black enough in all conscience 
against our poor friend.” 

I used strong language with regard to the 
prefects’ folly in crediting such a charge 
against Harry. Douglas was equally con- 
vinced of Harry’s innocence, and we made a 
compact then and there, that we would 
ferret out the true offender, if it were possible, 
and so re-establish our comrade’s reputation. 

“But,” said I, “whom can we suspect ? 
We have nothing to guide us.” 

Douglas confessed that he had no sus- 
picions at present against anyone. But he 
declared that he would sooner charge Brown 
himself with having done the mischief in 
order to maliciously accuse Harry of the 
deeds than believe that Maynard was capable 
of such conduct. 

“ He is a jolly good actor,” I said, ‘if you 
are right in your suggestion, for I never saw 
&@ man so distressed as he was the other 
day when he first discovered that his beloved 
manuscripts were irretrievably lost to him. 
I don’t think that suspicions in that direction 
will do much good.” 
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“I am not so certain,” Douglas replied 
cautiously. ‘ We have reason to believe 
that Brown is decidedly vindictive, and it is 
quite possible—the idea has just entered my 
mind—that he may have copies of his 
manuscripts, and that he intentionally 
destroyed documents which would have no 
more real value than waste-paper.”” 

“But, Douglas, old man,” I answered, 
fairly stagyered at this suggestion, “ if you are 
right, Brown must be a downright scoundrel. 
Have we any reason to charge him with so 
fiendish an act?” 

“Is it worse than charging Harry with simi- 
lar wickedness?’’ Douglas warmly demanded. 
“ But,” he added, seeing that surprise and 
horror had reduced me to silence, “is there 
anyone else whom we have reason to suspect ? 
If Brown is innocent, some one has done it 
to spite him—he has heaps of enemies— 
and the cad hopes to escape punishment by 
bringing suspicion upon Harry. In any case, 
the trouble has been maliciously caused by 
an enemy.” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘and the only enemy that 
he possesses in the school is one of you 
prefects—I mean Bell. Ever since Harry 
gave him a good thrashing for bullying 
young Morris nearly out of his senses, he has 
done all he could to have revenge. For my 
part, I should not be at all surprised to find 
that he has had a hand in this. He voted, of 
course, against Harry? ’ 

“ Yes,” Douglas acknowledged. ‘And he 
was particularly vehement in his protesta- 
tions that no boy ought to be a prefect while 
there was the least suspicion that he had 
been guilty of such disgraceful actions.” 

“We may be wrong in suspecting Bell,” 
I said, “ but our best course is to watch him 
as closely as we can, and see if we can bring 

(To be continued.) 
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him to book if he be guilty. Have you seen 
Harry since yesterday evening?” 

“Not tospeak to. He has seemed to avoid 
me to-day; but we must find him, and see if 
we can get any more information out of him.” 

I went in search of Maynard, and found 
him sitting listlessly in the shade of a tree. 
I told him that Douglas and I wanted to 
speak to him about the mysterious affair 
that had brought him such distress and 
pain. He was very unwilling to come; but, 
when I assured him that we had no doubt 
whatever as to his innocence and were bent on 
proving it, he accompanied me to Douglas's 
room. 

“Tm not going to ask you, old fellow, 
whether you are guilty or innocent. I have 
heard you deny that you have anything to do 
with Brown’s misfortune, and your denial 
is quite enough for us. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that most of the 
fellows suspect that you have done it out of 
revenge for Brown's behaviour to you during 
this term. We want tomake your innocence 
clear even to the densest intellects. Now, 
old man, can you give us any information ? 
You have suspicions against some one—I am 
sure of that, because you hesitated when the 
Doctor asked you the question.” 

“ Yes,’ Harry admitted, “ it is true that I 
have suspicions, but I don’t think it would be 
fair for me to suggest things against any 
fellow unless I have strong evidence against 
him. I know what it is to be wrongfully 
suspected,” he added bitterly. 

“ But Will and I won't breathe a word to 
anyone else—we are going to work quite by 
ourselves to find the real culprit.” 

Maynard looked doubtful, but was evi- 
dently yearning for sympathy. 

“ T suspect Bell,” he said quietly. 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE DESERT. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


the early morning of March 11, 1885, 
the regiment to which I belong disem- 
barked in Suakin harbour for service in the 
Soudan with Sir Gerald Graham’s expedition. 
I myself had previously left the ship, after a 
hasty breakfast at 4 a.s., being told off with 
a small party to draw the tents and camp 
equipment necessary for the regiment from 
the Ordnance Store Depdt, which was on the 
mainland near the causeway to Quarantine 
Island. 

On landing, we first proceeded to the camel 
depét on the outskirts of the town, in a part 
of the native quarter called the “ Sphinx’’ 
redoubt, and close to the once famous and 
still picturesque “ caravanserai ” which has 
been the starting-point and ending of so 
many expeditions across the desert, either 
by Tokar to Abyssinia or vid Berber to 
Khartoum and the central Soudan. 

To those who have never ridden on a 
camel the first attempt at mounting is as 
ludicrous as it is difficult. The camel lies 
extended at full length on the ground, and 
the unwary would-be rider gets on his back 
in this position, kicks him with his heels, 
and expects him to rise to his feet without 
the slightest effort. But not so! The 
came] has siz distinct motions before he is 
upright on his legs, and ready to proceed, 
any one of which is almost certain to send 
the beginner either over his head or over his 
tail; and to be pitched violently on to your 
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head from a height of some eight or nine feet 
is attended with a certain amount of risk to 
life and limb. 

First he draws his fore-legs under him in 
their bent position ; this throws you back on 
to his tail. Then he draws his hind-legs 
ditto, which sends you forward on to his 
neck. Next he straightens his fore-legs; 
back you go again. Then his hind-legs ; and 
this is the crucial test, as having an animal's 
hind-quarters suddenly elevated at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees underneath you 
whilst still in your unsettled position pro- 
jects you almost toa certainty over his head ; 
but should you be lucky enough to hold on, 
there are yet two more “fore” and “aft” 
motions before you are finally settled in 
position, and can with impunity let go your 
desperate grip on the pommel and cante of 
the saddle. 

Never shall I forget our first attempts ; and 
it was some ten or fifteen minutes before we 
were all astride our camels and filing our 
way through the Arab tents towards the 
Ordnance Store, then about a mile distant. 

Packing tents, etc., on the camels and for- 
warding them to the site of the camp occu- 
pied all day; and it was late in the afternoon 
when, tired,hungry, and thirsty, we followed 
the last load into the desert. 

Our camp, pitched alongside another regi- 
ment, occupied an isolated position out in the 
desert, about one and a half mile from the 


shore, to the north of the “ Water forts,” and 
facing due west. The tents had been hastily 
pitched, and a small regulation “ shelter 
trench,” our only protection, ran along our 
front. 

Some six or eight miles away, we could 
see the hills occupied by the enemy, and 
these were already fast becoming indistinct. 
The “ pepper-pots,” or small chain of re- 
doubts, capable of containing some twelve 
or fifteen men, situated about half a mile in 
front of the camp and about the same 
distance apart, were garrisoned, the ‘in- 
lying ” and “ outlying” picquets posted and 
“ guards” mounted, and the few men not on 
duty, wearied with their exertions, were lying 
half asleeg in the tents, or sitting on the un- 
finished shelter trench, smoking their pipes 
and gazing at the distant “ bonfires ” which 
the enemy were just lighting on the hills, 
and which were distinctly visible through 
the increasing gloom. 

The sun now sank rapidly behind the hills, 
and in a few minutes the short twilight was 
converted into inky darkness. A solemn 
silence reigned over the camp and desert, 
broken only by the occasional sharp challenge 
of a sentry or by the weird cry of some 
strange bird of the night, disturbed from its 
resting-place by the unusual propinquity of 
so many human beings. 

Most of the officers had gone to the mess 
tent of a neighbouring regiment, which had 
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Horses and their Riders.—(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by FRANK FELLEIL) 
1, Cossacks on the frontier road. - 2. Matabele cattle trot. 3. Dangerous ground. 4, Breaking in a pongo. 


kindly asked them to partake of their frugal 
meal; and the remainder of us, some half- 
dozen, had returned to our own mess tent 
— if a tent with only two boxes in it, which 
had that minute arrived, is worthy of the 
name—and by the dim light of a tallow 
candle stuck in the neck of an empty soda- 
water bottle, were busily occupied trying to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger and thirst (we 
had tasted nothing since four that morning, 
and it was now 7.30 p.s.) with the contents 
of the aforesaid two boxes, the one of which 
contained tins of sardines, and the other 
soda-water! As we fished out the sardines 
from their cases with our fingers, and half 
swallowed the soda-water bottles in our 
frantic endeavours to get at their contents— 
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for of forks and glasses we had none—we 
thought “campaigning” was rather fun, a 
rough sort of “picnic,” only without the 
ladies! We were very soon tobe undeceived, 
however. The frugal meal over, we lay on 
our backs on the sand, gazing vacantly at 
the roof of the tent, our thoughts busily 
occupied with the events of the day or with 
scenes far away. Suddenly, two rifle-shots 
were heard far out in the desert, in the 
direction of the pepper-pots. We looked at 
each other, and smiled. ‘Go it,” we said. 
“ Our chaps are determined not to be caught 
napping, anyhow. They evidently don’t 
mean to spare the ammunition if they 
think any of those Arab Johnnies ar 
about c 
(To be continued.) 
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A moment of silence followed, and then 
a volley rang out clear and sharp, almost 
immediately succeeded by the most awful 
prolonged yell of mortal agony, as of some one 
dying a terrible death--a cry never to be for- 
gotten by those who heard it. It lasted but for 
@ moment, and then all was silent as the grave. 

We started to our feet. ‘ Did you hear 
that?’ No answer was required: we all 
heard it but too plainly. There was 
evidently something wrong; and, hastily 
putting out our light, we ran in the direction 
of our tents for our swords and revolvers, 
tumbling over ropes and tent-pegs in the 
darkness, and fully expecting to find Orman 
Digna and all his host in the middle of the 
camp before we could reach them. 
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HOW WE TOOK THE OSPREY’S NEST. 


'HosE of my readers who have been at 
Gibraltar, if they take any interest in 
such matters, cannot fail to have noticed 
what a splendid home the famous Rock must 
make for large birds of prey, and how, for 
year after year, such birds might rear their 
young in perfect freedom, safe from all 
danger from man or beast, though in full 
view of everybody. 

Indeed, wonderful as is the instinct of 
some birds (I do not include the homely 
thrush and blackbird) in concealing their 
neste from human eyes, yet no bird can make 
so absolutely certain of the safety of his 
domicile as the rock-building birds ; no place 
can be too high for them, no cliff too steep. 
I say “can,” but whereas the little stonechat 
with only a whinbush or two at her disposal, 
owing to her marvellous instinct as to what 
is safe, or the reverse, invariably gives the 
egg-hunter more trouble to locate her nest 
than the eggs are worth, the eagle or falcon, 
which can, one would think, without exer- 
cising any very great discretion, nest in almost 
absolute safety, very frequently picks out, 
from many such places, perhaps the only one 
position where her nest is not safe! 

On the Rock of Gibraltar there are places 
which are quite inaccessible to the cragsman, 
unless he expends far more time and labour, 
and perhaps money, than the object is worth. 
On the other hand, there are places which may 
be reached with a limited amount of trouble, 
and, as far as I am aware, the nests of the 
large raptorial birds inhabiting this fortress 
may be included among the latter. A de- 
scent of two or three hundred feet is a long 
one if sheer, but becomes much easier if 
broken in places by ledges affording a foot- 
hold, however slight; whereas six or seven 
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hundred feet of unbroken cliff present an 
obstacle unsurmountable to most people 
when bird-nesting. 

On the “ Rock,” as it is familiarly called, 
certain birds have from time immemorial 
nested every year, and laid their eggs. They 
have not, however, been uniformly success- 
ful in raising their young, owing to their 
want of foresight in not selecting an abso- 
lutely inaccessible site for the nest. They 
may gain other advantages, but these are not 
palpable. Among such birds two kinds are 
especially well-known to the inhabitants of 
Gibraltar. Gilbert White of Selborne, so 
says Colonel Irby, had a brother living on the 
Rock about sixty years ago, who remarked 
then on the nesting of the osprey on the east 
face; and Bonelli’s eagle is as well-known to 
the residents of Gibraltar as his cousin the 
golden eagle in his glen in Scotland. Bonelli’s 
eagle, though a very bold and savage bird, 
cannot compare in size and grandeur with 
Aquila chrystus (the golden eagle)—he is, 
in fact, one of the smallest eagles ; but he does 
know how to look after himself, and of all the 
birds of prey whose nests I have visited he 
selects the most inaccessible position, and 
uses it year after year, like others of his race, 
till what was originally probably only a 
few sticks, grows into a mass which may be 
reckoned by tons weight. 

Besides the natural advantages which 
Gibraltar possesses as a residence for rock- 
nesting birds, the birds have additional pro- 
tection in the fact that the laws of the for- 
tress prohibit the molestation of any bird or 
beast on the Rock. There are many sentries 
posted about, too, which makes evasion of 
these regulations very difficult. But, fortu- 
nately for the egg-collector, sentries cannot 
fly, hence there are necessarily some places 
where they are not to be seen, and naturally 
these are the very places, owing to their soli- 
tude, where the ambitious collector has most 
hope of finding the treasures which he 
covets. 

Do not let it be imagined, however, that 
there are eagles’ and ospreys’ nests on this 
Rock to which one can scramble unaided. 
To reach the easiest of them, three or four 
staunch friends, about one hundred and fifty 
feet of rope, a cool head, and great determi- 
nation to succeed are necessary ; and it must 
be borne in mind that the effort to reach a 
place whence you can be lowered to the 
nest may prove more of a trial than all your 
companions can go through. This did hap- 
pen in the case I am about to relate, and the 
descent had to be made with only two men 
lowering the third ; so, if you wish to try it, 


go with five in your party, and then, if one’ 
falls out, you will still have three to let you 
down. 

For the benefit of my readers who have not 
seen the famous fortress, the following de- 
scription may give some faint idea of the 
natural difficulties to be contended with when 
nesting on the rocky side of Gibraltar. 
Gibraltar is about five or six miles in cireum- 
ference, and fourteen hundred feet high 
at its highest point, called O’Hara’s Tower. 
On the west and north-west side it slopes 
steeply to the sea, and is covered in most 
places with dense bushes, grass, etc., and at 
the foot of the slope the town is situated. 
The north side terminates in a tremendous 
precipice, quite vertical, and about thirteen 
hundred feet in height, and in this face are 
found the famous galleries built during the 
three years’ siege. The east and south-east, 
or Mediterranean side, is also one continuous 
line of cliff, varying from thirteen hundred 
feet at the north end, to fourteen hundred on 
the south-east, called O’Hara’s Tower. It is 
in this face that all the nests are built, and 
from February to June, looking down from 
the signal station, one can see the eagle-sit- 
ting on the eggs or feeding the young. It is 
a fine sight, and most interesting, when you 
have brought one of the strong telescopes 
with which the signal station is provided to 
bear on the happy family. 

From O’Hara’s Tower, a stone dropped 
would fall into the Mediterranean without 
touching anything in its descent, and this 
from a height of fourteen hundred feet! Well 
might a bird nesting half-way down this tre- 
mendous precipice deem itself to be safe 
from intrusion ; but just to the right of the 
centre line of the descent, there is a grass- 
grown ledge, four hundred feet above the 
water, which, if you can reach it, will bring 
you toa point only about a hundred feet above 
the osprey’s nest. Here the ospreys have 
raised their young since the last century at 
least, and the nest is now an enormous 
structure, built between the cliff and a huge 
projecting boulder, which shelters it from the 
gales, and is a convenient perch for the old 
birds. The ospreys may be seen close to or 
sitting in the nest, from the latter end of 
March, and on a fine day, when the wind is 
not from the east, it is a most pleasant row 
from the anchorage round to the east side, 
where the nest may easily be seen. Here, 
then, are two different pairs of birds making 
their nests, in places which, though very diffi- 
cult to reach, are certainly not inaccessible, 
while on either side of them are sites which 
if used would give them perfect safety. Why 
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is it? 
say. 

One day in March, a year or two back, 
three or four of us were enjoying a row on 
the delightfully calm water in the neigh- 
bcurhood I have just described, when we 
heard a loud scream, and, looking up, saw an 
osprey, disturbed by our presence, fly off 
wlat we made out with our binoculars to 
be an immense nest. She was evidently 
loth to go far away, and repeatedly re- 
turned close to it; and eventually, having 
succeeded in calming her fears, she actually, 
in front of our eyes, entered the nest and sat 
down! We could, with the glass, see her 
head peeping out of it. 

Two of us were ardent bird-nesters, and 
you may imagine how this sight fired our 
ambition. We had read of ospreys, and 
perhaps even seen one before, but never had 
the possibility of taking such a prize as the 
eggs of an osprey with our own hands 
entered into our minds. From that moment 
we were resolved to get at that nest by hook 
or by crook: neither cliffs, nor sentries, nor 
laws, we declared, should stop us! 

A careful survey of the spot showed us 
that directly above the nest there was a 
grassy ledge, from which, if we could reach 
it, there seemed to be a possibility of gaining 
@ position close to the nest by means of a 
rope. But it was necessary also to avoid 
being seen during our operations, so we de- 
cided to make a start at four o’clock the next 
morning, and trust to luck with the sentries. 
On the way back we discussed many times 
how the thing was to be done, and who was 
to make the final descent in the rope; and at 
last we agreed that one of the party, who 
was 8 sailor, should do the rope work, and 
the remaining three of us would let him 
down and haul him up again. 

Next morning broke calm and bright, and 
starting in a small boat we arrived in about 
half an hour at a sandy spot, whence 
we hoped to reach the ledge. Here we 
landed with two hundred feet of rope; and, 
leaving the boat in charge of one of the 
party, four of us commenced our perilous 
ascent. Fora time all went well, but as we 
got higher and higher the ground became 
more steep and broken, and finally, when a 
huge boulder, dislodged by the leader of the 
party from its seat, where it had remained 
probably for years in its unstable equilibrium, 
went crashing past us and disappeared over 
a precipice several hundred feet high, we 
paused, and shuddered to think what our 
fate would have been had we used it as a 
support on our upward journey, or been in 
the line of its descent. 

This proved too much for the nerves of 
one of us, who, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, declared he would not go a foot 
farther for all the ospreys in the world. 
This seriously reduced our lowering and 
pulling-up strength, and we began to think 
we should have to give up the quest; but 
our enthusiastic leader would hear of no 
such proposition, and, leaving our friend 
behind, we again pushed on to the point 
whence we knew we should have to descend 
some two hundred feet to reach the grass 
ledge. 

It was ticklish work crawling like flies 
along the steep crumbly slope which termi- 
nated only a short distance below us in such 
an awful abyss. A slip would have been fatal ; 
but “Excelsior ” was our leader’s motto that 
day, and we clenched our teeth and crawled 
on. At last—and it seemed an age—we 
reached the point from which we hoped to 
turn downwards, and here rested for a while. 


“Quien sabe?” as the Spaniards 
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Towering overhead till its crest seemed 
almost to meet the sky, rose a tremendous 
beetling cliff, with nothing on its face to 
spoil its unbroken grandeur. The seabirds 
were screaming round us, indignant at their 
haunts being visited by man, probably for 
the first time for years. An eagle was 
circling overhead, and at our feet, six hundred 
feet below, lay the placid waters of the Medi- 
terranean, marked only by the track of some 
ocean tramp. Across the strait the lofty 
mountain of Jebel Moosa (Apes’ Hill), flanked 
by itg smaller brethren, shone purple in the 
morning sun. It was worth going up, if 
only to see this glorious view, but our object 
was not scenery. We had the hardest part 
of our task yet to accomplish ; and the sight 
of the osprey, which had doubtless been ob- 
serving us, and had come to get a nearer 
view of the intruders, filled us with fresh 
life. 

What was that Whish ! with a noise like 
a rocket going off. A peregrine swoops close 
past us at a small kestrel which has ven- 
tured too near his eyrie somewhere overhead 
in the cliff. What an astounding pace he 
goes at, and how near he goes to the ground! 
He would kill himself if he touched it, but 
with a turn of those powerful wings of his, 
he is ascending almost as fast as he came 
down. The unhappy kestrel, saved by the 
proximity of the ground from the first 
swoop of his powerful foe, dashes out to sea. 
The peregrine follows, and there they are at 
it in full view across the water. It is life or 
death to the kestrel, and well he knows it: 
he strains every nerve to distance his relent- 
less pursuer. Slowly but surely the pere- 
grine overhauls his quarry, and shoots above 
him. Down he comes again with another of 
those lightning-like swoops, which you can 
never forget if you have ever witnessed one. 
The kestrel shrieks in despair, and, turning 
on his back, receives the onslaught with 
claws and beak. Locked together for an 
instant, down they go till nearly in the water, 
when the peregrine quits his hold. But his 
work is done; never more will that kestrel 
annoy him; he is quite dead. 

We now began our descent, and with great 
care succeeded in reaching a place some ten 
or fifteen feet above the ledge. Down this 
we half scrambled, half fell, and found our- 
selves at last above the osprey’s nest. There 
was plenty of good foothold, and two of us 
sat down and planted our feet firmly against 
a projecting piece of rock, while the third 
made a complicated knot which he called ‘a 
bowline on the bight ’ in the rope, and tied 
himself on. And here I will let him in his 
own words describe the descent to the nest, 
as he told it on his return. “ On starting for 
the edge of the cliff I must say I felt rather 
nervous, but the thought of securing those eggs 
made me determined to go on. It suddenly 
struck me that I did not know exactly where 
to start from, as, if I did not commence 
directly above the nest, I should probably not 
be able to reach it when down there. How- 
ever, the boat was lying off, and signalled 
that I was all right, so over I went. What 
8 mighty nasty thing it is to let go the edge 
of a cliff! I bumped hard against a rock and 
cut my wrist, but after the first two or three 
feet the face was quite smooth, and I could 
steady myself by putting my hands against 
it. As long as this was the case it was not 
so bad, but when I came to a place where 
the cliff receded I could not reach it, and 
the wind caught me, and swung me face out- 
wards. It was awful then, looking down, for 
I could see nothing but the water, miles, 
as it seemed, below. The farther I got from 


the top the less I liked it, and I very nearly 
shouted to be hauled up, when suddenly I 
came in view of the nest, fifty feet below me. 
The sight of three eggs in it gave me fresh 
courage, and I was soon down by it. It was 
built under the lee of a great spur, and I 
could just reach the eggs sitting astride the 
spur. I suppose when I sat down the strain 
on the rope slackened, for the fellows above 
immediately hauled me up a foot or two, 
and, try as I would, I could not quite 
reach the nest. I shouted to lower, but 
they thought I must be too far down and 
commenced to pull up. I yelled loudly, 
and at last got them to understand what I 
wanted, and down I went again. This time 
there was no mistake, and soon I had the 
beauties. As I held them up, one by one, I 
could hear shouts of triumph from the boat 
below. Two tobacco-tins carefully packed 
with cotton-wool were in the cartridge-bag 
over my shoulder, and into these I carefully 
placed my treasures, and then turned to 
examine the nest. I should be afraid to say 
how much it weighed, and it must have been 
the work of the birds for perhaps a century. 
Some of the sticks were quite large, and the 
nest measured, I should think, eight feet 
across, and stood five feet high. There was 
half a fish in it, a bass; I think it must 
have been a four or five pound fish, and it 
was carefully eaten in half, the remaining 
portion being uninjured, and apparently quite 
fresh. I threw it down to the fellow in the 
boat that he might have a look at it, but it 
must have sunk, as he never got it. I then 
gave the signal to pull up, and was very glad 
to be standing on the ledge once more. 
ale descent was a hundred feet from the 
e.” as 

My readers will see from this account that 
there is no great danger in going down a 
cliff in a rope, provided your friends at the 
top are trustworthy and strong. We found 
reat difficulty in pulling our companion up 
again, as there was so much friction on the 
edge of the rocks, and once or twice we had 
to leave him swinging in mid-air, while we 
tested, which he did not seem to appreciate, 
judging by his shouts to us to “pull up.” 
But all’s well that ends well, and here we 
were standing on the ledge, about four 
hundred feet up, gloating over those lovely 
eggs. To us nothing could have been 
sweeter to look upon. 

The return journey was safely accom- 
plished, and we got back to Gibraltar after an 
expedition which few people would believe 
people in their senses would undertake. 
The eggs blew beautifully; one hole was 
bored by a steel drill, and in about two 
minutes the blow-pipe had emptied them of 
their contents, 

Despite our precautions, it leaked out that 
some one had robbed the ogprey’s nest, but 
they never found out who the delinquents 
were till some time after we had left 
Gibraltar. 

A funny incident occurred in connection 
with this exploit. A colonel of artillery, 
who was an ardent egg-collector, but who 
was past the time of life when men care to 
dangle over cliffs to get at nests, on hearing 
that I was fond of his favourite pursuit, 
came to see me that very forenoon, just 
after my.return from the nest with the eggs 
in my possession, and asked me to come 
and take the osprey’s nest with him, as he 
knew exactly where it was. I did not tell 
him that there was now no excuse for such 
a visit! He never went, however. Thus 
ended the taking of the eggs of the famous 
rock osprey of Gibraltar. 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1893 AND 1894. 


asT year was essentially a county cricket 

J one, as this year promises to be. The 
premier matches were inconclusive, the 
Australians were disappointing and disap- 
pointed, the Universities were anything but 
brilliant, and the School teams were certainly 
below the average. The clubs were busier 
than ever, but then they always are busier 
and more numerous than ever, and have long 
since become so multitudinous that they have 
passed beyond the bounds of this annual 
review. 

Of the Australians little need be said. 


PART I. 


18 runs an hour, was as wearisomely stone- 
wallish as ever: in truth, he did better than 
he had done in this country before ; but the 
rest of the team were in no way remarkable 
except for occasional promises of better form, 
in both run-getting and run-saving, which 
were never fulfilled. During the tour they 
made 13,022 runs against teams of all quali- 
ties, ranging from England at the Oval, when 
they were defeated by an innings and 43 
runs, to Sixteen of Blackpool; among their 
chief victories being that over a Past and 
Present of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 


Fixtures for 1894. 


menal, no less than 79 being shared out 
amongst the team. 

The Australians were, however, not the 
only team that disappointed their supporters 
in 1893. Among the counties the changes 
of fortune were almost alarming. Surrey 
from top place went down to fifth. Notts 
from second place slipped down to sixth; 
Somerset from third place dropped to eighth, 
and Gloucestershire from seventh place went 
to the bottom. Lancashire rose from fourth 
to second, and Yorkshire from sixth became 
first with one of the levellest all-round teams 


( 1 
NAMES. GLOUCESTER. KENT. LANCASHIRE. | MIDDLESEX. | Norrixaman. SOMERSET. | Scurry. Sussex. YorKsHiRg, 
| | i 
Blackheath, Bristol, Lords, Bristol, Bristol, | Oval, | Brighton, Leeds, 
July 12. July 19. | May 28. May 31. June 14, | May 17, May 14. July 23. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. i 
Cheltenham, | Manchester, | Clifton, | Nottingham, | Taunton, | Cheltenham, | —Bristal, Clifton, 
August 16. | Julys30, © | August & July 26, Angust 27. | August 13.'| August 6. August 20. 
Blackheath, Manchester, : Tonbridge, | Maidstone, | Canterbury, | Catford, Catford, Bradford, 
| “July 12. ‘May 17. June 25, July 19. June 11. July 23. July 26. June 4. 
Kast... 4 
{ Cheltenham, Tonbridge, Lorde, Nottingham, | Taunton, Oval. Brighton, | Canterbury, 
August 16. June 23, | August 33, | August 80. July 3, August 20, | August 27. August 9. 
i 
Bristol, | Manchester, | Liverpool, | Nottingham, | Manche:ter, | Manchester, | Manchester, | Manchester, 
{i July 19, May 17. June 7. Sune 25. Jury 16. dune 14, May 31. May 14. 
LaNcasHME =. ee . 
Manchester, | Tonbridge, Lorda, Manchester, | Taunton. Oval, Brighton, Bradford, 
(“Satya | Sune 28. August 20, | August 23! July 23. August 16. | August 13, August 6, 
' | | 
soe oe pees a ! 
' 
Lords, Tonbridge, | Liverpool, | | Lords, Lords, Oval, Brighton, Lords, 
if May 28. June 25, June7." | June li. May 14. May 94. June 14, May Si. 
MIDDLESEX. =. ee} j 
Clifton, | Lords, Lords, | Nottingham, | Taunton, Loris, Lords, Sheffield, 
August 9 | August 93. | August 20. : August 16. | August 6. June 21, July 16. August 13. 
\ 
2 {ooo = 
Bristol, Maidstone, | Nottingham, Lords, Nottingham, | Nottingham, | Nottingham, ; Nottingham, 
May 31. July 19. June 25, June 11. July 12. May 14. June 4. May 28, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE «4! ! 
{ | Nottingham, | Nottingham, | Manchester, ‘Nottingham, Taunton, Oval, Brighton, Leeds, 
| July 26, August 30, | August 23. , August 16. August 13, | August 6. July 23. July 2. 
Bristol, Canterbury, | Manchester, Lords, Nottingham, Oval, Brighton, Huddersfield, 
June 14, Junell. | July 16. May 14. July 13. July 26, May 17. July 19. 
SoMERSETSHINE .  . 
Taunton, Taunton, | Taunton, Taunton, Taunton, Taunton, Taunton, Taunton, 
August 27, Suly 30.) uly 23. August 6. | August 18. August 9. August 2. August 23, 
Oval, Catford, | Manchester, ! Oval, Nottingham, | —_ Oval, Oval, Sheffield, 
May 17. July 8. | Junel4. | | = May 24. May 14. | July 26. June 28, June 1. 
Scnney te Oe Ray Ken i H 
( Cheltenham, Oval, Oval, Lords, Oval, | Taunton, Brighton, Oval, 
August 13." | August 20. | August 16. June 21, August 6. August 9. August 23. June, 26, 
Brighton, Catford, Manchester, Brighton, Nottingham, | Brighton, Oval, Brighton, 
( May 14, July 26. May 31, | June 14, Jane 4. May 17, June 28, May 24. 
SUSSEX. . . y 
| Bristol, Brighton, Brighton, Lords, Brighton, Taunton, Brighton, Dewsbury, 
August 6, | August 37. | August 13. July 16. July 28. August 3, | August 23. June 7. 
- me SS coe = fe = 
Leela, Bradford, Manchester, | Lords, Nottingham, | Huddersfieid, Sheffield, Brighton, 
July 23, June 4. May 14. May 31. May 28. July 19. June 11. May 24. 
YonxsHmr. . . 
Clifton, | Canterbury, | Bradford, Sheffield, Leeds, Taunton, Oval, Dewsbury, 
, August 20. | August 9. August 6, | August 13, July 2. August 23, June 25, June 7, 
! 


They played 36 matches and won half of 
them; but of these 36 two-thirds were unre- 
presentative, and among these 24 were 16 out 
of the 18 wins. These results were, if any- 
thing, above the merits of the poorest team 
to look at that Australia has sent over; and 
the falling off in the customary crowd was 
simply due to the fact that people would not 
go twice to see such unattractive play. The 
best of the side was Graham—if all had been 
up to his standard there would have been a 
different tale to tell; now and then Lyons 
made matters a bit lively, and Trott was effec- 
tive; and Bannerman, at an average rate of 


sities, which could only by the greatest stretch 
of courtesy be called first class, in which they 
totalled up 843, being the greatest innings on 
record in a public match. Three of their bats 
exceeded the century ; Bannerman being in 
all day for 61, which he made into 183 on the 
morrow, Bruce making 191 in exceptionally 
powerful style, and Trumble scoring 105 in 
capital fashion, without a single chance. 
Altogether, during the season, a dozen cen- 
turies were hit for the Australians, and of 
these Graham, W. Giffen, Trott, and Ban- 
nerman each claimed two. The number of 


“duck’s eggs” during the tour was pheno- 


ever seen on English cricket-grounds. But 
we may as well give the 1893 results in a 
table as run them out. Each team played 


16 matches. Of these :— 

won lost drew points 
1, Yorkshire . .12 3 1 thus obtaining 9 
2. Lancashire. . 9 5 2 4» ae | 
3. Middiezex ..9 6 1 4 iat 28 
4.Kentt.. 2.6 4 6 oy ay a 
&Surey 25.7 8 Low . ot 
6 Notts ...5 7 4 w ~ oe 
7 Busex ... 4 7 5 » 3 
8 Someret. . . 4 8 4 w . oUt 
9. Gloucestershire 8 11 2 » > 8 

In this table it is worth noticing that of 
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the 72 matches 59 were played out, and that 
of the 13 draws Kent figured in 6. 

Last year we gave the runs made for and 
against each county, and for comparative 
purposes we will again do so. 
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July 9, the Oval match coming first; and as 
usual there is to be a third meeting of 
Gentlemen and Players during the Hastings 
week, the date being September 10, and the 
match being the last of the season, if we 


FOR | AGAINST 
—->>_——- XN 

County j | 
Runs ; Wickets | Runs Wickets 

= \ ~| ; 
Yorkshire 4,619 | 231 f 4,310 287 
Lancashire . 5,354 | 275 il 4,619 282 
Middlesex 6,468 217 | 6,184 305 
Kent 5,208 260 ft 5,072 255 
Surrey... e 4,850 254 iH 5,264 302 
Notts . . . 6,076 249 il 5,794 256 
Suasex . . 6,149 279 } 6,679 244 
Somerset. 5,495 282 5,597 249 
Gloucestershire 4,945 305 | 5,655 233 
—_ 49,174 | 2412 | 49,174 2,412 


This table is significant. It shows that the 
champion county required fewer runs to win 
with than any of the rest, thus confirming 
the general opinion that they owed their 
position not so much to superiority in bat- 
ting as to their excellence in fielding and 
working together. 

We give the fixtures for 1894 in our usual 
form. It will be seen that the same series 
of 72 matches is to be worked through, and 
that the county season will begin on May 14 
and end on August 30. The premier 
matches are to take place on July 5 and 


HOW TO COMMENCE PYROGRAPHY, 


wonDER if many of the readers of the 

“B.O.P.” have attempted pyrography, 
or burnt-wood engraving. Some, I feel cer- 
tain, have done so, for what boy could resist 
the pyrographic apparatus which may be 
seen in so many of the shops in our large 
towns, with all instructions so carefully and 
explicitly explained to help on and encourage 
the beginner. 

Yet I ask such of you who did try, was 
your untaught or unassisted work a success, 
and were you quite content with the result ? 

Here let me confess that when first I was 
seized with the burnt-wood engraving mania, 
I started with the belief that all would be 
well, but soon found there were difficulties 
to encounter which had to be surmounted 
before I could turn out satisfactory work, and 
it is in the endeavour to assist those who 
may be in a state of despondency at their 
failures, that I venture to ask your Editor 
kindly to spare me space in his delightful 
paper where I can give a few hints that may 
be useful to a beginner. 

To most people with artistic tastes there 
are few things that give greater pleasure 
than pyrography. For decorative purposes it 
is most effective, and any boy with a know- 
ledge of drawing can do work of no mean 
order provided his eye be true, his hand 
steady, and last, but not least, his patience 
be inexhaustible. 

Photograph-frames, tables, chairs, cabi- 
nets, and the various kinds of wooden arti- 
cles used for artistic work, can be etched in 
this way. 

Pyrography, or fire writing, is of very 
ancient origin, and some strange specimens 
have been discovered in different countries ; 
it is also the old poker-work revived, but 
how much simplified now to what it was in 
the days of our great-grandparents! In 


except the Reigate performance on Sep- 
tember 13, between the elevens under 
“W. G.” and “ W. W.” Last year the Oval 
match was won by the Players by only 8 
runs, and the Lords match was drawn when 
the Gentlemen, with only Stoddart, Ferris, 
Ford, and MacGregor out, wanted 70 runs to 
win, both matches being really good, as 
indeed they always are. The University 
match is fixed for the first Monday in July. 
Last year’s match was almost a fiasco, owing 
to Oxford, who did not win a match during 
their whole season, having simply no chance. 


By a PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


PART I. 


their time it was really “ poker-work,”’ veri- 
table pokers being heated to red-heat in the 
fire. These the artist drew out successively 
whilst burning his picture on the wood placed 
before him, returning each poker to the fire 
when it became cold. Extremely hot work 
it must have been, and fatiguing too, to say 
nothing of its drawbacks in the way of pokers 
getting cool, and fires dying out or requiring 
replenishing. Still some of the old poker 
pictures are very beautifully executed, and 
are quite works of art. 

The pyrographic apparatus of to-day is 
doubtless familiar to the majority of my 
readers. It consists of two indiarubber 
tubes, to one of which is attached an india- 
rubber bellows with a regulator covered with 
a network of silk to prevent its bursting 
from too energetic a blowing on the part of 
the worker, a bottle for holding benzoline, a 
stopper with metallic tubes and an india- 
rubber band which fits tightly into the neck 
of the bottle, a spirit lamp, a platinum point, 
a handle covered with cork (usually two han- 
dles are sold, one smaller than the other, 
made for Jadies’ use), with a metal hole at 
each end, all being placed in a wooden box 
of convenient size. The whole apparatus 
costs about 15s. 6d. 

The platinum point is the most important 
item of all the implements needed for pyro- 
graphy ; @ good point being essential to good 
work. 

These points cost more than any other 
part of the pyrographic machine, for plati- 
num is a most expensive metal, so let me 
warn you that great care must be used in 
the handling of the points, as a knock or fall 
will dent the metal and so injure the instru- 
ment that it may refuse to work. 

To clean a point, which often becomes 
coated from working on soft wood, get a 


And yet it caused more discussion than any 
other event in the cricket world, and may 
eventually bring about a change in the 
cricket laws. The cause of all the talk was 
as follows: Oxford required only 5 runs to 
save the follow-on, when the two last men 
in went and spoke to each other, and, from 
what followed, evidently agreed to get out 
as soon as they could, in order that their 
side might follow their innings on the 
excellent wicket. The bowler grasped the 
situation, and, following Attewell’s example 
at Canterbury in 1892, sent an impossible 
ball to the boundary, and then, after a 
failure, got another one away to the ropes, 
thus giving Oxford 8 runs and frustrating 
the little conspiracy, which need never 
have come about owing to its being so easy 
for the gentleman with whom the notion 
originated to have thrown away his wicket 
without anyone being the wiser. Hereupon 
arose commotion among the spectators, and 
arguing and argufying—most of it quite 
beside the point—at dinner-tables and else- 
where, ending with a circular letter to leading 
cricketers asking for their opinions on the 
subject, which opinions, to the general 
surprise, seemed to be mostly in favour 
of doing away with the follow-on rule 
altogether, now that the declaring rule has 
come in. Whether it will all end in nothing 
we shall ee; but at any rate it is as well to 
remembe that the practice did not begin at 
Lords, but at Canterbury. 


(To be continued.) 


OR BURNT-WOOD ENGRAVING. 


small piece of chamois leather, and on it put 
some powdered pumice- stone, then gently rub 
the point on it till bright; on no account use 
water, as it would prove ruinous. 


FIG. 


It is better to have two points—one a fine 
point for shading and for fine lines, the othet 
@ flat point for broad work and background. 
One shaped like fig. 1 is a very good one for 
the latter kind of work; but for delicate 
work there is sold a very fine point somewhat 
like the above in shape, but much finer. 

For those who cannot afford more than 
one point, I should recommend them to get 
the one shaped like fig. 2, as with the point 
marked a fine work can be done, and broad 
work with the side marked B. 


A 


Having now mentioned the various parts 
of the apparatus, let us set to work. 

Into your glass-stoppered bottle put a 
Piece of sponge, well dried, and next pour in 
some benzoline, taking care not to let your 
sponge and benzoline more than half fill the 
bottle. (Benzoline is very inexpensive, and 
can be procured at any oil-shop for a few 


pence ; but be careful you do not purchase 
benzine by mistake, as the latter will not do 
for pyrography.) Benzoline is highly inflam- 


FIG.3. 


mable, so do not place it near any lamp or 
candle, as accidents might occur ; and always 
remember to cork the bottle so as to avoid 
evaporation. 

Having half filled your bottle, close it 
tightly with the metal stopper, to which, now, 
connect the indiarubber tubing having the 
bellows to one of the metal tubes in the 
stopper (see fig. 3). 

Screw on the platinum point to the handle. 


FIC.C.4« 


Attach the other end of the handle, marked 
4, to the other piece of indiarubber tubing, 
thus: 
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tend with. Managing the bellows so as to 
keep up the point to a well-regulated heat 
requires some practice, and a beginner has 
rather an awkward time of it 
till “practice makes perfect.” 
Your pattern should be ready 
drawn on -a panel of wood 
either sycamore or holly—which 
has first been well scoured with 
sand or glass-paper, to make a 
smooth surface 

If you have no knowledge of 
drawing, you can trace the design 
on to the wood by slipping g 


piece of carbonic paper between your 
pattern and the wood, and then going care- 
fully over the drawing with a style—a bone 
knitting-needle will do as well—until all is 


and connect it with the remaining metal tube 
of the stopper in the bottle (see fig. 6). 
Having filled your spirit-lamp with methy- 
lated spirit, light it, and hold the point in 
the top of the flame (fig. 7) till it becomes hot ; 
not till then can you begin elowly to work 
your bellows, which must be held between 
the thumb and fingers of the left hand, and 
gentle pressure be used on the indiarubber 
ball which is not covered with the silk net- 
ting. As soon as your point is red hot, 
remove it from the flame, still working the 
bellows, which you must continue to do always, 
or the point will cool. Cover the spirit-lamp 
with its glass top, and all is ready for work. 
For the first attempt I should recommend 
@ bold, freehand design, with not too intricate 
& pattern, as there will certainly be, at this 
elementary stage, many difficulties to con- 


completea, then on removing the papers you 
will find the design transferred to the wood. 

Now begin by working out the drawing 
on the panel with your point, going carefully 


ay 


and swiftly over the pencil lines on the 
wood. 

Let me impress on you the desirability 
of working rapidly and lightly, else you will 
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find your point “digging” into the wood 
and making most unsightly dots or burns, 
which spoil the effect of the work. Clear 
even lines are necessary for good work and 
can soon be acquired, as all that is required 
is plenty of practice; and after some few 
trials the proper way to hold the handle will 
be discovered. 

fter you have shaded your design, and 
all is completed, clean the wood well with 
stale bread, and varnish with white trans- 
parent varnish. Remove the stopper from 
the benzoline bottle, replacing it by the 
glass one; lay your point carefully down till 


it cools, then unscrew it from the handle, 
and place, wrapped in cotton-wool, in a 
small box before replacing all the contents 
into their places in the apparatus box. 

We will give an outline engraving, and the 
lines should be fine and clear. Full-length 
figures or heads look well; algo birds or 


FIG:8. 


animals, and landscapes too, come out with 
good effect. Very pretty designs can be 
purchased in some of the art shops or art 
journals ; but, for the matter of that, any en- 
gravings can be brought into use, and I have 
often seen in the “B.O.P.” pictures that 
would do capitally to copy. 
(To be continued.) 
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SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


By Joun S. NeweEu, Swedish Gymnastic Master, Camberwell Grammar School. 


—r Swedish gymnastics, muscular develop- 

ment is but part of the result aimed at. 
Premier importance is given to the making 
of a good chest and a correct spine. True 
gymnastic carpentry and building first, and 
not merely the plastering of muscle over a 
“ jerry ” framework containing weak internal 
arrangements. 

Movements are simple and combined ; only 
simple ones are given here. The sequence 
of the movements is such as has been deter- 
mined by special experiment and general 
experience to afford the best results. It must 
be observed, you may not mix. 


PART I.—APPARATUS WORK (continued). 


The sequence and the movements of a full 
scheme of gymnastic work, with apparatus, 
and making a lesson, are as follows : 


List of Movements. 
. Introductory. 
. Tense back bending. 
. Heaving. 
. Balance movements. 
5. Trunk movements, dorsal region. 
6. Trunk movements, abdominal region. 
7. Walking and running. 
8. Trunk movements, side bending. 
9. Trunk movements, side twisting. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4 


10. Slow leg movements. 

11. Stronger heaving. 

12. Vaulting and jumping. 

13. Respiratory and slow leg movements, 
separate or combined. 

Note.—The movements selected for illus- 
tration and description are neither elemen- 
tary nor advanced, but are of medium difli- 
culty and are plainly and perfectly typical of 
the class to which they belong. 

1. Introductory Movements.—These are 
principally leg movements, but between 
which are inserted gentle movements for 
trunk and arms. All are free-standing 
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Their purpose is to rouse the atfeation of the 
anne: and to render him limber and 
realy for the subsequent work. They have 
been already shown. 

2. Tense back bending.—The characteristic 
piece of apparatus for this class of exercise 
is the wall ladder. The pupil stands back 
aainst the wall ladder. He then takes a 
short pace forward, stretches the arms up- 
ward (see the standing movements), bends 
the body backwards until the hands touch 
the rail (see fig. 1); while in this bent posi- 
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Fig. 1. 


tion he lifts himself upon his toes three or 
four times. This constitutes the movement 
pure and simple. As counteraction, the 
body is now raised to the upright position, 
bent forwards and downwards, and then 
lifted forwards and upwards. Standing 
position is now quickly resumed. Through- 
out the movement and class, the legs are 
straight, knees well braced back; the arms 
also are kept at full stretch by the side of the 
head, and on no account are to be let droop 
forward; it is of no importance that they 
touch the ground in the downward bending, 
unless this can be done entirely by loins. 
Seeing the legs have been strained at stretch 
all the time, it is as well to end off this 
division with the “Preparation for Jump- 
ing” (see the free-standing movements) ; 
which will relax and relieve them. 

The object of tense back bending is the 
expansion of the chest by lifting up the ribs 
and widening the spaces between them. It 
increases depth as well as width of thorax. 
The muscles of the small of back act power- 
fly to form this bent position; the heel 
lifting further strengthens the movement. 
Lastly, the whole movement invigorates the 
nerves by the tonic effect the bending has on 
the spinal marrow. This movement can be 
made against the wall, using the latter as 
support. 

Progression in difficulty and efficacy is 
clitained in this class of exercise by bending 
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farther back, gripping the rail from beneath 
with the hands, and then lifting upwards 
while in that position first one and then the 
other of the knees; by adding to the knee- 
bending, leg-stretching, and toe-pointing 
forwards; by standing astride and bending 
still further backwards, shifting the hands 
downward the while, until the rail is reached 
at which the bend at loins becomes nearly a 
right angle; then while in this exacting 
position, and with a firm grasp on the ulti- 
mate rail achieved, to bend and stretch the 
arms. This last is not for beginners. There 
are many more movements, too numerous to 
mention, as the showman says. 

3. Heaving.—The boom is the thing 
needed here. Heaving or hoisting the hang- 
ing body upwards towards a bar by means of 
the arms, shoulders, and chest is known and 
attempted by most boys. To accomplish 
what is represented in fig. 2, the pupil stands 
almost directly under the bar (the farther off 
he stands the more he will swing, and swing- 
ing is not wanted); with his hands hanging 
loosely at his sides and looking at the bar he 
waits the order to hang; on getting the order 
he jumps and grasps the bar on the side 
which is away from him; he then at the order 
“lift” raises his body by means of the pull 
he puts into his arms, shoulders, and 
chest, until the breast nearly touches 
the bar. At the order “sink” he 
slowly and reluctantly lets himself 
down into hanging position again. 

The hands are kept pretty wide 
apart; the legs close together to 
avoid the risk of rupture; toes point 
downwards. The pupil looks at the 
bar all the time, and in dropping off 
bends the knees as soon as ever the toes 
touch the ground. This must always be 
done when there is an alighting from a 
height. It breaks the fall and saves spine 
jerk. No attempt is to be made to pull the 
chin over the boom; but on the other hand 
it will not hurt the pupil to have an ideal 
aim—say, to lift himself waist high. About 
four times is enough to do a movement of 
this class. 

Heaving movements help to expand the 
upper chest and develop the muscles of the 
arms and shoulders, especially the biceps 
and deltoid. Unless preceded by tense back 
bending, heaving is apt to cause cramp in 
the abdominal region. 

The exercise just described may be ren- 
dered easier by lowering the boom to shoulder 
height, and allowing the body to swing 
forward until it rests obliquely and per- 
fectly straight on the heels under the bar. 
Hand-hold as before. The body is the weight, 
the heel-rest on the floor is the fulcrum ; it is 
plain to see why the work is not so hard. 
To increase the muscular difficulty of working 
from a hanging position, the grasp is altered : 
the hands are placed behind instead of before 
the bar, or they are put one on one side and 
the other on the other side of the boom, by 
which means more work is thrown on the 
forward arm and the way prepared towards 
single half-arm hanging and one-arm heaving 
up. Half-arm over-hand walking backwards 
with chest drawn well up under the boom isa 
further increase in difficulty, because a strong 
position, viz. the half-arm hanging, has to 
be maintained while the body is moved from 
one end to the other of a twelve-foot boom. 
Circling the bar upwards to perch position, 
changing the hands and then reversely 
circling downwards to hanging position, is 
still another example of heaving. There 
are many more of these movements, but 
they cannot be handled here. 

4. Balance Movements.--The heaving 
movements increase the heart’s action, and 
cause the blood to be sent to the seat of the 
activity in a larger share than to the rest of 


the body. Balance movements tend to draw 
the blood away and tocalm the heart gradu- 
ally down to its normal rateof beat. An 
abrupt suspension of work is not wise for 
the heart and lungs’ sake, and resting be- 
tween exercise is likely to result in a chill. 
Better keep moving. Balance work meets 
our need for movement and rest. It also 
gives the brain as a two-sided organ a 
chance to exercise its special function of 
direction, and affords general work to the 
body by the slight and rapid manner in 
which it causes antagonistically acting mus- 
cles to contract and yield. Balance work 
is effected by diminishing the standing base. 
Hence it will be seen that they are princi- 
pally free-standing movements. The simplest 
movement upon apparatus is walking the 
under or plane side of the lowered and re- 
versed boom; thence progressing by learn- 
ing to do the same backward, and finally 
being able to change the plane for the curved 
side of boom. In balance walking on the 


boom, the arms and trunk are of necessity 
free in order to swiftly correct bias. 

Fig. 3 is not strictly an example of a 
simple balance movement; it is a pretty 
severe back exercise too. 

To try for it the pupil takes standing 


Fig. 2, 


position, and from that flings the arms for- 
ward and upward ; at the same time he lifts 
one leg with pointed toe as far back asmay 
be, and bends the knee of the supporting 
leg to an angle of 90°. If he can maintain 
this position, an addition is made to the 
exercise by bending the knee as far ag 
possible and then rising and resuming the 
angle of flexion started with, and so on 
three or four times. Standing position ig 
taken by smartly pulling the leg and arms 
downward. The difficulty of this exercise 


lies no: only in maintaining the balance, 
but also in holding the head and arms well 
up. The dotted figure indicates the formal 
result of further bending the knee in the 
case of an adept. 
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keep there from start to finieh, or the toe 
of the backward-placed leg may rest on the 
ground. 

All balance exercises give an erect carriage 
anda graceful bearing. Professor Fernand 


Fic. 3. 


After two or three trials the tyro may 
decline to do some more on his nose. 
Recourse may now be had to support; the 
hand on the side to which the supporting 
Jeg belongs may lay hold of wall ladder, and 


Lagrange, in his “Physiology of Bodily 
Exercise” (International Science Series), 
mentions the fact that rope-walkers, and, 
strange to say, contortionists, are invariably 
well built and symmetrical. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 361. 
By FP. MOLiER. 


| BLACK. 


White to play, and ms hree (3) moves. 


Remanxaste Enoiish Prosrews. 
(Seventh article. See Vol. X Vs page 687, 
and Vol. XIV., pages 788 and 639.) 

Prosteu No. 362. 
J. H. Finlinson. White, K—Q R7; 


Q-2 sq.; B—Q 8; Kts—Q B 4 and Q 


sq.; Ps--K B4 and K Kt 6. Black, K—Q 
4; R—K Kt 8; B_K B6; Ps—QR3,QB 
4,K 8,K 6,andK B4. White matesin four 
moves, 


Prosiem No. 363. 


By C. W. Benbow. White, K—Q 8; R— 
K B sq.; B—K sq.; Kt—Q Kt 4. Black, 
K—K 3; Ps—Q3and K 4. In four moves. 
This was composed about 24 years ago. 
Benbow left Birmingham about 20 years 
ago, went to Wellington, and is now chess 
editor of the ‘“ New Zealand Mail.” 


Prosiem No. 364. 


By G. W. Farrow. White, K—K R 5; 
R—Q 3; Bs—Q R 4 and Q B5; Kt-QB 
8q.; Ps—Q 2 and K Kt 4. Black, K—K B 
5; R—-Q R 4; B—Q Kt sq.; Kt—Q R 2; 
Ps—Q B 8, K 4, and K Kt 6. In four moves. 


Prosiem No. 365. 


By A. E. Studd. White, K—Q Kt7; Q— 
Q Kt oq.; R—-Q 8; B—Q 7; Ktsp—Q R4 
and K R 5; Ps—Q Kt 3 and K 2. Black, 
K—Q 4; R—K Kt 3; Kts—Q 5 and K 6; 
Ps—Q 8, K 4, and KR 8. In two moves. 


Prosies No. 366, 


By D. Fawcett. White, K—Q 7; Q—-KR 
4; BK 4; Kt_QB4; Ps—QR3,QB6, 
and K Kt 2. Black, K—Q 5. In three 
moves. This was first published in the 
“ Gentleman’s Journal” in 1871. 

Our next author has been successful in 
constructing problems in the shape of letters, 
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Remarkable is the following which shows the 
letters HM combined, and dates from 1872. 
It must be noticed that every one of the 20 
pieces is useful in the salution, 


Prosieu No. 867. 


By J. Smithwhite. White, K—Q R 6; 
Q-QR4; Rs-—QR 6 and Q Kt 5; Bs—Q7 
and KR4; Kts—Q 8 and 5; P—K R 3. 
Black, K—K B 4; Q—K R 3; R-K Kt 3; 
Bs—Q 3 and K R 4; Kts—Q R 6 and K 3; 
Ps—Q R2,QB4,Q 5, and K R 2. White 
to play and mate in four moves. 


Prosreu No. 368. 


The letter R. By the same author. White, 
K—QB8; Q—QB2; Bs—QB4 andK 8; 
Kts—Q 4.and6; P—KB2. Black,K—QB 
4; Q—-K5; R-KB4; B—QB8; P—K3. 
White mates in four moves. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 
1.—Gnmo! 


By P. SHAW JaPFneEy, M.A. 


” jealous goes the grave Orang, 
And envious the Chim ; 

To see the gay Gymnasticus 

Perambulate the Gym; 

For monkey limbs are long and tough, 

‘Aud monkey mouths are wide, 

But some of us are strong enough 

And uglier beside, 


Chorus: 
Sing s cong of Gimbo 
Up and down the scale, 
Acrobatic monkey-boys 
Can do without a tail! 


In groves of palmy cocoanut 
Our blood relations play. 

And swing and spring and circle in 
The good old-fashioned way. 

‘And round the shady sugar brakes 
They cut and come again, 

‘As eager as the rest of us, 

To taste the gentle cane. 


Chorus: 
Sing a song of Gimbo, 
Up and down the scale, 
Acrobatic monkey-boys 
Car do without a tail! 


We can bang by teeth and eyclids 
To the horizontal bar. 

For we are very nimble, and 

Extremely muscular. 

And when we meet the old brown horse 
We take him ina “ fly,” 

And if you z Gymnasticas 

He'll no doubt tell you y. 


Chorus: 
Sing s cong of Gimbo, 
Up and down the scale, 
Acrobatic monkey-boys 
Can do without a tail! 


We balance on the parallels, 
And dangle from a ring, 

And stand upon our heads (for they 
Are thick as anything). 

80 if you're feeling out of sorts, 
And want a little fun, 

Just take a turn with us, and we 
Will show you how it's done. 


Chorus: 
Bing a song of Gimbo, 
Up and down the scale, 
Acrobatic monkey-boys 
Can do without a tail! 
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{ilk and bread and milk as a 
boiled rice and milk, biscuits, 
rai ‘A little raw meat. An egg 
‘aste in monkeys differs as to food, 


sometimes. 
however. 


ApvicE To New READER (N. R.)—Get our last Christ- 
‘mas number containing some thoroughly good prac- 
tical advice to boys on health and other matters. 
We cannot take up space here by repeating what can 
still be easily obtained in print. 


CoxtEctor.—The R in a stamp list means Reprint. 
‘Bare stamps are not sold in packets. 


A.R.O.,“B.0.P."—The topsail of a racing yacht has 
‘no gaffs at all; it has a yard anda jack-yard, and 
the jack-yard is hauled down to the gaff of the main- 

sail, The subject of riggings and rigs has been 
treated exhaustively in former volumes, and nothing 
more was left to be said about it. Every rig, rope, 
and spar afloat has been described in our pages with 
diagrams and other illustrations. 


J.E. Prextis.—We have had two complete series of 
articles on taxidermy besides occasional papers. 
You will find .an article on Waterton's method re- 
printed in part 7 of “ Indoor Games.” 


H. Tosy.—In grinding a chisel take care that the stone 
turns towards you, not away from you, und that you 
hold the chisel quite squarely on the stone with the 
bevel fiat on it,and the whole thing high enough up to 
prevent the water running down your shirt-slee' 
You would find “Every Man His own Mechanic 
most useful book to you. It is published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 


J. BurNHAM.—There are now 372 asteroids known. 


P. M. W.—Either you will patent your invention or 
‘you will not. If you patent it you must give suff. 
‘cient information concerning it to satisfy the Patent 
Office people, oF they will not accept your applica- 
tion. 


Axx1ovs.—Apply to the officer at the nearest Coast- 
guari station. He will tell you where to go and 
what to do if you want to juin the Navy. 


HL. M. G.—There is no such place as Sedang. The 
stamp is a forgery, or rather it is a practical joke on 
young collectors. 


JutER VERNE.—AIl Jules Verne’s books are published 
by Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. ‘This refers to those 
previously published in our pages as well as to the 
Others. ‘There are several editions rangiug in price 
from a shilling upwards. 


CLantasa.—There are the College of Preceptors and the 
Science and Art Department examinations, for which 
you might prepare without utteuding classes, although 
it is usual to do so. 


MARINE ENGINEER—There are some particulars re- 
garding the prospects, ete., of marine engineers in 
Hicls's “ What to do with our Boys,” now published 
by Wilson, 156 Minories. 


8. W.—1. There are articles on bnilding cages and 
hutches in the ninth and tenth parts of “Indoor 
Games.” 2. It depends on what the rod was made of. 


New Reanenr.—“The Willoughby Captains " can only 
be obtained in book form, published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. Our volume containing it has long: been 
out of print. See our recent article on the late Mr. 
Talbot Reed fer full details. 


_G.3. Miver 


J. Berny.—See the series of articles in our last volume 
under the title of “ Birds’ Nests : and how to identify 
them.” 


GAMAGE.—Such particulars are given in the 

Handbooks to Government Situations,” obtainable 
from all the chief booksellers, and frequently men- 
tioned in these columns. 


W. H. S.—The only cheap book of the sort is “The 
‘Army Book of the British Empire,” price five shil- 
lings, published by Eyre és Spottiswoode, the Queen's 
printers. Another work full of information on the 
subject is “ How we are Governed.” 


E, X. L.—You should apply to the Registrar-General at 
‘Somerset House and ask him for particulars as to 
the qualifications, ete. 


L.N.0.—The questions were not answered owing to 
answers to almilar queries being in type at the time, 
and which you must have seen bad you read the cor- 
respondence instead of merely looking for your ini- 
tials, “The moon looks on many brooks, but the 
brooks sce but one moon ;” you send us one letter, 
but we get hundreds. 


W.E.L—1. The African elephant has much larger 
eare than the other. It has three nails on the hind 
foot while the Indian has four or five; and the end 
of its trunk has two blunt lobes, while the Indian has 
only one lobe there, the upper one, and that is rather 
long. 2. The alligator—+l layarto, the lizard—belongs 
to America. In the alligator the first and fourth 
lower teeth bite into upper pits, in the crooodile the 
fourth teeth bite into grooves, in the gavial both 
first and fourth bite into grooves, The alligator has 
a short head, the crocodile has a longer one, the 
gavial has a very long one. Gavials are found in 
India, Borneo, and North Australia ; crocodiles are 
found in Africa, India, North Australia, Cuba, and 
South America, 3. The differences are given in “ Our 
Country's Birds,” which you can see at any natura- 
list's or bookseller’e. 


FERNIXAND.—It would probably clear the stuff off the 
pipes if you were to mix up some quicklime and 
Water and paint them over with it as suon as it is 
workably cool Leave the lime on for a week. 


Armorial bearings may tell you the 
family, but they will not tell you the individual to 
whom 'a book belonged, unless of course he was the 
only repreventative of the family. 


W. S. SmAw.—I. The population of London in 1891, 
Within the registratton district, was 4,306,411; that 
of Manchester and Salford, 719,029; that of Glasgow, 
677,883; that of Liverpool, 610.514. 2. There are 
about 220,000 volunteers returned as efficient every 
year. 

BELGIAN Reaper. —You had better write to Keith, 
‘Prowse & Co. of Cheapside, or some other firm of that 
sort, and get them to ship the instrument for you. 


W. J. Roway.—Get the first and second parts of “In- 
@oor Games.” Dumbbells furnish av excellent form 
of exercise, but they should not weigh over a couple 
of pounds; if you want weight try Indian clubs. 

G.H. A.—1. Get some Portland cement at the nearest 
‘builder's yard. 2. Get one of the gardening papers 
and look down the advertisements. 

¥. H. B. (Egham).—You can buy a log at any bicycle 
‘shop. The price depends on the make. Take a stroll 
along Holborn Viaduct. 


—1. The reason the wires appear to rise and 
fat they are not at the same level as the line, 
"The moon is at a mean distance from the earth of 
238,833 miles. 


Watrs.—You will find it all in Thorburn’s “Guide to 
British Coins,” published by Gill, 170 Stread. 


Boranist.—1. The articles on pebble polishing have 
been republished in parts 7and 8 of “Indoor Games.” 
is Our Country's Flowers” can be had of any book- 

ler. 


T.S, Ropents.—1. According to the new spelling it is 
‘Burma, and you will find it so in all the latest 
ofieiat mapa “2 Crematel. Youare thinking of the 

arsves. 


F. Hu, (Toronto).—You had far better stay where you 
‘are, The offices of the Congo Independent State are 
in Brussels; those of the ge Niger Company are 
at Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London ; 
those of the Imperial British East Africa Company 
are at 2 Pall Mall East, London. 


F.H.Rick.—It is not easy to clean plaster of Paris. 
‘The usual way is to give the figures a coat of very 
thin well-mixed distemper or flatting. 


G.E. B. and W. H.—There are no such things as free 
colleges for colonial pupils, At Hollesley Bay you 
have to pay just the same as at any other college. 


Howen1.—1. Aden is not on the straits of Babelmandeb, 
but a hundred miles east of them. 2 The marriage 
rate of England and Wales is between 14 and 15 a 
thousand, 3. An architect generally gets 5 per cent. 
if the building is gone on with, and 24 if it fs not ; 
the 5 per cent. heing on the actual cost and the 24 
being on the estimated cost. 7 


Losorri.tow and Srumpy.—A nice pair these would 
make, One from Liverpool, one from Glasgow, both 
are postcards by the same ‘post. One wants to in- 
crease his growth because he fs four fect nothing : 
the other wants to stop his growth because he is 
nearly six feet. Both are sixteen, and both ought to 
know better, and that is the long and short of it ! 


C. Bomparnac.—1. There are such diseases as painter's 
colic, ete. if that is what you mean, but these refer 
chiefly to house painters. 2. There will be many 
more school stories in the “ B.0.P." 3. Thick card. 
board is often used for oil-painting, but canvas is 
better. 


Basy.—Put the cement round the wheel, spring the 
tyre on, and Ineh it down into place with string. 
This is the best rough-and-ready way. It is a god 
plan to warm the rim of the wheel before applying 
the cement. 4 


K. BrVERLEY.—There {s a good edition of Addison's 
‘works in Bohn's libraries, published by George Bell 
& Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Ose oF THE GANG.—Yon will find an article on graph- 
‘making in part 8 of “Indoor Games” It was re- 
printed from our pages. 


H, Hrapinatox.—The wrpck is described on page 184 
of the “ Leisure Hour” for 1887. 


A PENGAMITE.—You shodld have looked at a London 
Directory and saved yourself the trouble of writing 
and the delay. We ‘elieve there is a firmof the 
name in Holborn, + 


SAINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH 
COAST. 


By Rev. A. N. Maran F.G.Sey 


Author of “The Silver Whistle,” “ Uncle Towser,” 
“ Highfleld Stories,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—BELOW THE CROSS, EF’ 


Saeece’s agility and presence of mind 

stood him in good stead at that ter- 
rible moment when he was launched into 
space. He had a firm grip of the rope 
with his lefthand. Instantly he clutched 
it with his right, and as his legs gravi- 
tated downwards they instinctively closed 
apon the rope. 

The impetus of his weight swayed the 
rope to the left, and it caught over a 
protruding pinnacle of granite which 
diverted it considerably from its original 
direction. 


“(There he lay, huddied up and unconscious.” 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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At the same time his head came into 
collision with the rock, and, being half- 
stunned, his grip of the rope so re- 
laxed that he slid quickly down the rope 
till his progress was violently checked by 
a buttress of rock. There he lay huddled 
up and unconscious. 

Dan had already attached a keg to 
the lower end of the rope, and the result 
of this sudden shock had been to snatch 
the keg from its position with a force that 
made Dan marvel at what he imagined 
to be his master’s mighty strength. 
Considering what a labour it had been to 
haul up that keg from the beach, it 
seemed little less than a miracle to 
whisk it aloft like a feather. Had Dan 
known anything of “ spiritualism,” he 
might have fancied that the spirit within 
it was imitating the freaks of those 
spirits which are said to lift tables and 
pianofortes to the ceiling. 

When Purvis cut the rope away from 
the Cross, the strain of tension sent it 
flying beyond the spot where Sharrock 
was lying. 

Dan’s surprise at the violent departure 
of the keg was increased as time went on 
and the rope failed to appear. Flash 
after flash showed him only the bare 
crags above. Sharrock was hidden from 
view by the rocks. Dan whistled once or 
twice in hopes of attracting the landlord's 
attention. He dared not call. At last, 
weary of watching, he settled himself as 
comfortably as he could, and soon fell 
asleep. 

The warm sunshine awoke him. He 
was resolved not to spend the day 
huddled on four square feet of rock with- 
out food. So he quickly slid down his 
rope to the water’s edge, and, having 
eaten a few limpets for breakfast, he 
skirted along the rocks to Saintony Cove. 
Then, at risk of being observed, he walked 
round the sandy beach to the farther 
side, beyond which the rugged desolation 
of granite offered him a tolerably safe 
retreat, with greater freedom of move- 
ment. 

Meantime the warmth of day had re- 
stored Sharrock to consciousness. He 
woke as from a long dreamless sleep, 
feeling cramped and stiff. His eyes 
rested on a sheer descent of crags dazzling 
in the bright sunshine. 

He felt a strange giddy sensation. 
Clutching the rock on which he rested, he 
closed his eyes again, and turned his face 
away from the sheer descent. Presently 
recovering confidence, he settled himself 
more comfortably, and raised himself to 
6 sitting position. Then gradually getting 
accustomed to his surroundings, he was 
able to look about and decide what was 
best to be done. 

His mind was somewhat confused 
with dim recollections of thunder and 
lightning. He remembered catching 
sight of Dan Sullidge and climbing up to 
Saintony Cross, and he supposed he must 
have tried to go after him down the rope, 
which broke with his weight. It was a 
mercy he had not been killed, and had 
not even broken any bones. 

Then he noticed the keg at the end of 
the rope, and pulled it to him. It had 
been staved in and the contents had been 
wasted. He must have disturbed some 
smuggling transaction. There were no 
signs of Dan visible from where he sat, 
but there was no reason why he should 
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sit there any longer. He could easily get 
to the lower rocks by means of the rope— 
and this he proceeded to do, reaching 
spot which commanded a view of the 
Coastguard station. 

His shouts soon attracted notice, and 
presently a boat was seen rounding the 

eadland. Mle told the men of his ad- 
ventures, and an animated discussion 
followed as they rowed round to the quay. 
They'd keep an eye on Saintony Crags, 
but it was not likely that Dan would give 
them another chance in that direction. 

So Sharrock walked up to his cottage, 
and gladdened the heart of Nancy by his 
return. 


During the next few days Reggie 
spent much of his time with Andrew 
Sharrock. Captain Ayrton was anxious 
to make his boy thoroughly accustomed 
to the sea before joining the Britannia. 
He was therefore glad to encourage this in- 
timacy, knowing that he could thoroughly 
trust in the fisherman’s sterling honesty 
and other good qualities. So Reggie 
spent one entire day at sea in the fishing- 
smack. Avother time they walked over 
to Wyvelstone and examined the light- 
house. Reggie never tired of asking 
questions, and enjoyed listening to 
Andrew’s tales of what he had seen in 
foreign parts. 

The disappearance of Dan Saullidge, 
and the night adventure on Saintony 
Crags, formed a grand topic of interest. 
Reggie felt himself elevated in importance 
by being concerned in such stirring scenes. 

“Tt all began,” he said, “by Dan’s 
throwing that stone in at the window. I 
don’t believe anything would have hap- 
pened if that bit of the potato-dish had 
not hit me in the face.” 

“Tt had a lot to do with it, no doubt,” 
said Andrew. And Reggie thought hima 
hero for having been shot in his cause. 

One day they took advantage of a 
earrier’s cart to drive across the moors to 
Paunceton. Among the chief attractions 
of that old-fashioned town is the ruined 
castle. Reggie bought a guide-book, and 
enjoyed explaining to Andrew its points of 
interest. 

“Tt says—‘ The ruins of this venerable 
structure are extensive, crowning the 
summit of the craggy hill. The walls are 
of singular construction, being grouted, 
(what a queer word!) or formed of two 

arallel walls, with the intervening space 
Bited up with stones and hot cement, 
which consolidated the whole into one 
mass, of such strength as must have ren- 
dered the fortress nearly impregnable.’ ” 

“ Powerful language, Master Reggie,” 
said Sharrock. 

“Isn't it? It goes on: ‘In 1646 the 
castle was valiantly defended for the king 
by Colonel Tremaine, but was finally 
surrendered to the Parliamentary army.’ 
What a shame! They ought to have 
held out and punched the horrid old 
Roundheads! Don’t you think so?” 

“Ay, I daresay, though I’m _ not 
learned in the rights and wrongs of the 
matter.” 

Then they walked down the High Street, 
with its spacious market-place and commo- 
dious town-hall, its quaint houses with 

bles, timbered fronts, and latticed win- 
Sows, At one point Reggie’s attention 
was caught by the sound of a bell on the 
street-wall. He looked up and saw a 


bell spasmodically jingling for no apparent 
reason. 

“Hullo! Look, Andrew! Ah, there’s 
a notice-board—PieasE REMEMBER THE 
Poor Destors. What does it mean?” 

“Well, you see, there’s a wire reaching 
from that bell right away to the prison 
up on the hill yonder. You can see a 
poor chap at the window. They ring to 
attract notice, in hopes some one will put 
money into that box to help them pay 
their debts and get out. That’s how it is, 
Master Reggie.” 

“ Poor fellows! Let me put something 
in. I’m afraid I haven’t got much.” 

Reggie fumbled in his pockets and pro- 
duced sixpence and three pennies. “ That’s 
alt I’ve got; it won’t go far, but it may 

elp.”” 

7 Ah, poor chaps, it’s a hopeless busi- 
ness for some of them as haven’t got any 
friends. They often stay there for years.” 
Andrew heaved a great sigh, as he thought 
of Nancy and Purvis and the stolen 
stones. 

Reggie knew nothing of his anxious 
thoughts, and insisted on going up to see 
the prison. They walked on till they 
reached the stern and gloomy buildings. 
To Reggie there was a strange fascination 
in the massive walls and iron-studded 
gates, the small windows closely barred, 
the warders and armed sentries on guard 
at varioug places. They saw some of the 
prisoners taking exercise. 

“Te that where they will put Dan 
Sullidge, if they catch him ?” 

“ Ay, I s’pose so.” 


CHAPTER XII.—MAN THE LIFEBOAT | 


ALF the summer holidays had drifted 
away, full of new interest and ex- 
citement to Reginald Ayrton. The days 
had been glorious with sunshine and 
soft breeze and sparkling seas. The rich 
olive hue of his complexion was good 
proof of the invigorating effects of the 
new home. 

But now there was to be a decided 
change. A spell of boisterous weather 
set in on the day after that expedition 
to Paunceton. Strong winds brought in 
rough seas, and Reggie was never weary 
of watching the waves dash themselves 
into a rain of foam against the rocks. 
Sometimes from the cliffs, more often 
from the lower level—his favourite place 
being just round the point where a low 
beacon marked the entrance of the haven, 
and showeda red light at night. There 
was a beach of fine white sand, a hundred 
yards in length, between that beacon 
and the crags that formed the sea-front 
of the coastguard hill. 

What a wondrous sight was the on- 
slaught of the Atlantic upon that stretch 
of sand! Where else on Cornish 
coasts can be seen such waves—so clear, 
so absolutely free from any stain of 
earth ? With what comparison shall we 
compare the tints and transparencies of 
those watery mountains, rearing, sinking, 
tearing into ravelled tatters the creamy 
fringes of their crests, finding equilibrium 
for the fraction of a second, and then 
toppling over in billowy cataracts of 
thunder and foam? Ginger-beer bottles, 
I fear, must be pressed into service to 
describe the tint—but we may correct 
the vulgar similitude by infusing the 


exquisite radiance of gems, aquamarine 
and hyaline, where the water is charged 
with effervescence. No pen, no brush, 
can give any idea of the effect, blending 
into one perfect whole the play of move- 
ment, power, and light—the thundering 
sound of Niagara, and electric energy set 
free by such tremendous friction. 

The gale reached its height one even- 
ing when.Captain Ayrton had gone to 
dine with a friend in the neighbourhood. 
Reggie was left in charge of the old 
servant Hannah, who hed nursed him 
from the cradle and loved him as a son. 

He had been amusing himeelf after tea 
with cutting out a boat, and it was long 
after his usual bcd-time. Hannah was 
busy with her sewing. The wind made 
such a noise in the trees outside, that 
only between the gusts could Reggie hear 
that grandest of all nature’s many voices 
—the distant roar of the turbulent sea. 

Suddenly another sound was heard, 
which made him jump up from his'chair. 
It was the boom of a gun. Reggie took 
three bounds across the room, and pulled 
aside the blind which Hannah had drawn 
down to keep out the glare of the lightning. 

“Oh, I say! there’s a red light out at 
sea! There’s a rocket! It’s a signal! 
There must be aship in distress! They'll 
have out the lifeboat! Hannah, I really 
moust go down to the quay! I'll put on 
my top-coat! I’m going to be a sailor, 
8o of course I must go!” 

“Go out at this time of night, Master 
Reggie? I never heard of such a 
thing!" said old Hannah, looking over 
her spectacles at the earnest face of the 

oy. 

“Rubbish, Hannah ! 
I will—do say I may!’ 

Permission was at last reluctantly 
extorted. Hannah had grave misgivings, 
but she knew the boy would be quite 
safe among the fishermen, and she found 
it impossible to resist the vehement 
appeal. So she wrapped a woollen com- 
forter round Reggie’s neck, and having 
buttoned his top-coat and pulled a jersey- 
cap well over his ears, she let him go— 
not without grievous self-reproach for her 
own weakness, and adjuring him to be 
very careful and mind to come back 
within the hour. 


I must go, and 
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Reggie rushed out of the house and 
scampered with all speed down the hill, 
caring nothing for the mud which be- 
spattered him, splashing anyhow through 
the rivulet, now considerably swollen, 
which crossed the road at the bottom of 
the hill. 

The road gleamed indistinctly between 
the hedges; the feeble glimmer of lights 
indicated the line of cottages; while the 
tossing cream of disquietude in the 
haven helped to relieve the darkness. 

Reggie ran on towards the bridge over 
the Wester at the head of the haven. 
His expectations were quickened by 
hearing loud shouts at the farther end of 
the quay. He heard the tramp of hurry- 
ing feet and the confused sound of voices 
all in the direction of the haven’s mouth. 
He heard the rumble of wheels, and the 
harbour-bell ringing. He saw lanterns 
moving rapidly, and then as he drew 
nearer to the source of excitement he 
heard the word “lifeboat” repeated 
many times. 

At last he reached the end of the 
quay, his pulses throbbing with a strange 
surprise. There was a crowd of men and 
women grouped around the lifeboat, 
which was seen through the open door 
of its station-house. A fire of driftwood 
had been lighted to assist the operations, 
and in its glare the scene was weirdly 
picturesque. 

Foremost of those actively engaged 
with the lifeboat was its skipper, Andrew 
Sharrock. Half an hour ago, from his 
post of observation on the cliff, he had 
heard the gun and seen the rocket cleave 
the gloom in the offing, and had made 
all haste to get down and give the alarm. 
Shouting the words, “ Ship in distress ! 
Man the lifeboat!’ he had rung the 
harbour bell and was rallying his crew 
around him. 

“Come on, Bill and Dick—that's right, 
George, light a couple of lanterns ; slip on 
the togs. Every man to his own gear!” 

“There's Sperrin and Exton ill,” said 
Dick Ravens. 

“So there is,” said Sharrock ; and then 
he shouted, ‘“‘Two hands short! who’ll 
volunteer ?” 

Four men at once came forward, and 
while the selection was being made Purvis 
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considerably the worse for drink, came 
blustering through the crowd singing a 
vulgar song. He elbowed himself up to 
the lifeboat, and said : 

“ Want extra hand ? 
Cap’n.” 

“You've got too much aboard already,” 
said Sharrock, ‘ Saintony Cross Spirit 
Stores is about your complaint, old Drink- 
hard!” 

“Here, give us a cork-belt, old man; 
I'm just in the humour for a cruise.” 

“Standaside!’’ roared Sharrock, giving 
him an unceremonious push which sent 
him reeling against two others of the crew. 
These hustled him royally. He was sent 
staggering and floundering against one 
burly seaman, who, wishing to pay off an 
old score, met him with clenched fist fall 
between the eyes. After a deal of rough 
usage, the landlord was finally ejected, 
amid the hoots and jeers of the crowd. 

Meantime the men had got allready, and 
the boat was run down the inclined way 
to the water—many a willing hand 
assisting, among them Reginald Ayrton. 

He had stood near the liteboat, watching 
with wide eyes all that could be seen of 
the preparations. His reverence for things 
of the sea was enthusiastic; his respect 
for the lifeboat almost worship. 

* Down slid the noble craft—‘ Steady, 
boys! now let her run! Yeo—ho!”” 

Some of the crew were already on the 
thwarts with oars uplifted, the rest sprang 
aboard, and as if with conscious pride, 
like a noble charger, the Dauntless was 
afloat. 

Reggie had hie sma]] hands on one of 
the looped ropes on the gunwale. He 
never knew exactly how it happened, but 
as the last of the crew sprang aboard as 
she splashed into the curdling surf, some- 
how Reggie scrambled on board with 
them. It all seemed a confusion of ex- 
citement, darkness, and sound. Reggie 
slipped into a corner unnoticed, an ecstasy 
of strange delight sweeping through his 
soul, as he heard the encouragement of 
the coxswain, ‘‘ Pull away, my hearties!” 

The water in the haven was lively 
enough to give an easy tossing motion to 
the boat; the oars dipped evenly, and she 
headed for the open sea. 

(To be cuntinued) 


Take me aboard, 


$I HON $$ — 


A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


( Base hold of the Arab by his arms 
our friends endeavoured to put him 
on his legs; but seeing that he was quite 
exhausted, they set him on their joined 
hands as bearers do the wounded, and 
carried him to the well, where a long 
drink of water and a few dates soon 
restored his faculties, which had for a 
moment failed him through excessive ex- 
citement and fatigue. 

He was quite a young fellow, from 
sixteen to seventeen at the most, rather 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE YOUNG GUIDE. 


tall for his age, without an atom of 
useless fat to hamper his muscular func- 
tions. 

His face was beardless and rather thin, 
ornamented with brilliant black eyes, and 
a little spoilt by a flattish nose and 
rather thick lips; but its expression was 
that of energy and gentleness, vigour 
and kindness; irascible and somewhat 
sensual perhaps, but indicative of much 
dignity. 

He wore a long white burnous, the 


large hood of which fell on his back; his 
head was girt with a strong cord of 
camel hair fastening a white haik which 
hung down over the nape of his neck, 
and at the same time complctely con- 
cealed his red fez; from his large grey 
baggy trousers appeared two naked wiry 
legs, browned by the sun, as were the arms, 
which a white gandoura, or shirt, covered 
only to the elbows. The dry hands, 
wiry and brown like the rest, were joined 
to the arms by slender wrists, the feet 
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were enveloped in wrappings of sheep- 

skin fastened with leather strips, giving a 

good wide base, well adapted for walking 
~ on the sand. 

At his neck hung a 
little bag of amulets 
and a chaplet of ninety- 
nine beads ; in his belt 
was a long knife in a 
wooden sheath, and the 
inseparable stick was 
& attached to his right 
wrist by a strip of 
i leather, supple and 
loose. 

The sun was rapidly 
declining towards the 
horizon, lengthening the 
shadows of the palm-trees; and the brief 
twilight. was about to commence. After 
his frugal repast the young Moor turned 
towards Marius and, placing his hand on 
Hits heert and his forehead and his mouth, 
said : 

“ Salem, sir ; I give thee thanks! Allah 
is great, thou art his servant, and I am 
thy slave. Mektoub rabbi. (It is 
written).” 

Lowering his hands, he bowed thrice 
towards the sun, then just about to 
disappear, made ao short ablution, and 
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of. Marius, the hesitating, saw in it an 
injunction from on high to retrace his 
steps; but the love of travel struggled 
energetically with this wise consideration. 
To see Ghardamés and Ghrat and perhaps 
Lake Tchad! What an attraction! But 
what difficulties and what dangers ! 

As he had consulted Theodule when 
he started, so he now consulted Mardo- 
cheeus. 

In nearly every Jew the love of lucre is 
great, and our Israelite could not see with- 
out a shudder the threatened flight of 
the hope of profit, which the unexpected 
moeune with the tourist had brought 

im. 

“ Ghardamés is not far,” said he, “ nor 
is it difficult to reach: you had better 
go to Ghardamés. We will leave the 
wretched Arab a few dates; that will be 
quite enough to enable him to reach 
M’raier, where he will find some of his 
countrymen and hospitality. If it were 
not for the gendarmes I should have 
taken that road; it is safer and shorter, 
and more frequented. But I should like 
to know how this vagabond came here 
all alone, without a goatskin for his water, 
or even a donkey? Where is he going ? 
where did he come from? He must be 
some evildoer chased from his tribe for 


turning towards Mecca, with his back 
to the setting sun, he said a prayer in 
the five traditional postures — upright 
with his arms crossed on his chest, 
upright with his arms lifted to the sky, 
kneeling with his arms crossed, kneeling 
with his arms held up, kneeling with his 
forehead in the dust. 

Then, tranquilly, without adding an- 
other word, he stretched himself out in 
the shade of the bush, where Mar- 
docheeus had in the morning made the 
inventery; and there he drew his hood 
over his head and soon appeared fast 
asleep. 

The example was contagious. It is 
not very creditable to say so, but it 
required an exhausted Mussulman to 
remind a Christian of his duty towards 
his Maker. The prayer of Marius was 
not long; but it went from the bottom 
of his heart, and when he rose his eyes 
were wet. It had been a long time since 
he prayed so earnestly. The Jew also 
prayed. The God of all the three was 
the same. But what abysses divided 
them in creed and ritual ! 

The rescue of the young Mussulman 
was & complication. To abandon him 
without resources next morning in this 
out-of-the-way oasis was not to be thought 


some misdeed! Take my advice, sir: 
leave him here with a few provisions—but 
not too many, for we two have none 
too much, and we must ration ourselves 
until we come up with Ibrahim. Do not 
let the arrival of this rascal change 
your plans, sir! Ghardamés and Ghrat 
are well worth the journey; they are not 
well-known places, and very few travellers 
have been there. Let us start early, for 
the sun is very hot for walking ; half-way 
we shall find an old bordj or fortified 
camp, where we can halt under the 
shadow of the walls during the noonday 
heat.” 

Marius was only too glad to be per- 
suaded; the chance of visiting new coun- 
tries was enough to revive in him the 
longing for travel. Up to his involuntary 
departure from Biskra, Algeria had ap- 
peared much too Europeanised for him; 
and so he told Mardocheus to prepare a 
shelter for the night, and be ready to 
start at two o’clock in the morning. 

An abundant meal was cut for the 
donkey, the mehari being allowed to 
roam about and feed as he liked; and 
then a big fire was lighted to scare away 
wild beasts. Close to it two sticks were 
stuck in the ground, and, joined at the top, 
served as the support of a young branch 


of tamarisk, one end of which rested on 
the ground. The wrapper of the Jew’s 
bundle was stretched over this and kept 
in place by the sand being heaped up 
around it, and thus a tent was formed, 
beneath which Marius and his servant 
stretched themselves at full length. 

It was a little past midnight when 
Marius was awakened by alternations of 
brightness and darkness, produced by the 
periodic interposition of an opaque body 
between the fire and the opening of the 
tent, causing frequent eclipses, enough to 
mnfluanee the retina through the veiling 
eyelids. 

It was the young Moor sleepily passing 
and repassing before the fire. Marius 
mechanically followed his movements, 
and his curious proceedings soon com- 
pletely woke him up. 

He saw him stretch his burnous on the 
ground a short distance from the fire, 
and then one after the other empty the 
baskets of dates. At first he thought he 
was a thief, and hé was about to rush 
out on him, when he reflected that the 
weight of the burnous thus loaded would 
be too great for a man in flight, and that 
it would be much simpler for the rascal 
to go off with the donkey. His attention 
was then attracted by the movements of 
the mehari on the other side of the fire. 
The camel never lost sight of the Arab, 
though his eye rested every now and then 
on the tempting burnous. 

Suddenly with a guttural cry the Arab 
threw himself on the burnous amid a 
circle of figs and dates. It looked as if 
it were one of the mysterious perfor- 
mances of the sorcerers ot the East who 
draw their horoscopes in a cabalistic - 
circle, and Marius was anticipating some 
superstitious evocation, when to his 
amazement he saw the camel kneel near 
the burnous and greedily stretch his neck 
towards the fruits that covered it. In. 
stantly he understood the young Mussul. 
man’s idea; and what followed proved the 
justice of his conjectures. 

The Arab seemed to stop, and the 
greedy mehari, who was not pressed with 
hunger, hesitated between the figs and the 
dates. When he had made his choice, he 
filled his mouth with the sugared dates 
and was enjoying them, when suddenly 
the Arab sprang up and jumped on his 
back and threw over his head, in spite of 
his active resistance, a halter of rope. 

The frightened camel suddenly took 
flight, bearing off the new rider as he 
had previously done Marius. Marius, 
giving his neck a knock with his fist 
and gratifying himself with the an- 
nouncement that he was a fool, ran 
to the. Jew's loaded gun to punish the 
thief. But he was too late: in the 
twinkling of an eye the camel had put 
his rider under shelter of the hillock 
where the truffles had been found. 

Then, his anger suddenly cooling down, 
Marius gave a loud shout of laughter 
which awoke Mardocheus, to whom he 
related the incident, and whom he con- 
gratulated on having been so correct as 
to the character of the shief. 

The loss, however, was not a great one: 
the camel was useless to them, and they 
had got the fugitive’s burnous. In any 
case it was a lesson which Marius re. 
solved to profit by in future. 

As both were now awake, the best thing 
to do was to make start. Mardocheus 


replaced the dates and figs in the donkey’s 
panniers, filled his goatskin and his 
master’s flask with water, and then 
shared in a light repast of biscuit and 


They were now going toward the 
donkey, when to their great astonishment 
they saw tranquilly returning, one carry- 
ing the other, the Arab and the camel; 
the mehari now docile and calm under a 
willing rider, who came up to them and 
made the animal kneel. Bowing to 
Marius, the Arab said: 

“Thy camel ran away, and I have 
brought him back.” 

Marius caught hold of his hand and 
clasped it cordially between his. 

“That is good! that is very good! You 
are a good fellow, and I beg your pardon 
for having suspected you. Let us know 
what we can do for you.” 

“Sir, thou hast saved the life of thy 
slave; thou owest me 
nothing ; but thou wert 
unwise to let thy camel 
loose. They are wild 
creatures; and hemight 
have ran off if I had 
; not caught him.” 

Marius knew too well 
from his vain efforts of 
the day before that he 
would have had to 
s abandon the animal, 

, and 
thanked the Mussulman. 
what he was going to do when they left 
hint, and expressed his regret that he 
could only leave him a very little food. 
He was dying with envy to know whence 

_ he came and how he had got into so 
dangerous a position ; but he knew that it 
is indecent among the Arabs to ask a 
guest his name and whence he comes. 

Fortunately the Arab came to the rescue 
by briefly telling them his history. 

“Sir,” said he, “I was learning to be 
a guide in Ibrahim’s caravan. I pilfered 
some dates and Ibrahim beat me with a 
stick; then I fell in a swoon, and when 
I came back to life, Ibrahim had gone. 
There were many ways; I did not knowthe 
right one, and I took the one that led here. 
When night was coming, I found the 
hyenas, which began to follow me, and 
when I saw the well I could walk no more; 
and if thou hadst not come, the hyenas 
would have eaten me. Ali ben Hadj Mus- 
tapha again gives thanks to thee.” 

“ I told you he was a thief, sir.” 

“Carrion, son of carrion, enough!” 
And then, turning to Marius, Ali continved: 
“To pilfer, sir, is not to steal.” 

“Well, that is something new. What 
is the difference ?"” 

“If I take thy couscous to eat it, that is 
pilfering; if I take it to sell it again, that 
is stealing. If I take thy shoe to wear it, 
that is pilfering ; if I take it to sell again, 
that is stealing.” 

“That is rather a subtle distinction, but 
it is a matter of education. Look here, 
my lad, what are you going to do now? 
We are starting for Ghardamés, and we 
cannot abandon you in this way.” 

“ Sir, before I worked as a guide I wasa 
driver of camels and donkeys; ifthou wilt 
I will drive thy camel and thy donkey.” 

“That would do well if I had food 
enough for you; but that is all we have, 
and it is little enough for us two.”” 

“ Tf thou givest me a little, sir, Allah will 
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give thee much. But be not disturbed ; 
thou needst give me nothing ; it is I, per- 
haps, who will give thee food. Inch’ 
Allah!” and he pointed to a little heap of 
tubers and asphodel roots which he had 
dug up before he caught the camel, and 
which abound in damp places and are 
edible in an emergency, notwithstanding 
their bitterness. He asked permission to 
load the camel with them, which was freely 
accorded. The two legs of the Zouave’s 
capacious trousers tied at their extremities 
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It was past two o'clock when they 
started, and no time was to be lost if they 
were to avoid the extreme heat. 

The donkey opened the march, led by 
Mardocheus, the camel followed, led by 
Ali, and Marius walked close by, deploring 
the latent hostility that he felt existed 
between his companions, and reflecting on 
some means of establishing a peace if not 
a friendship, which latter he knew to be 
impossible between Jews and Mussulmans, 
who mutually despise and hate each other. 


“The camel never lost sight of the Arab."’ 


formed two huge pockets, which were filled 
and laid like a pack-saddle on the mehari’s 
hump. The load further consisted of the 
sides of dry palm-leaves to make a fire 
with, and the sticks and wrapper for the 
tent. The ass was thus relieved of a 
portion of its burden, which was trans- 
ferred to the camel’s back. 

Everything being ready for the depar- 
ture, Ali the son of Mustapha, tacitly 
accepted by the little caravan, received a 
slight ration of biscuit and figs. 


In his endeavours to bring about this 
peace, Marius occasionally walked with 
the Jew and talked with him about the 
journey, and occasionally he dropped back 
to Ali to tell him of his adventure, his 
meeting with Mardocheus, and his inten- 
tion to come up with Ibrahim to journey 
with him to Ghardamés. 

We will not fatigue the reader by giving 
the Moor’s peculiar jargon verbatim; we 
will retain as much as possible the spirit 
of his speech, his emphatic sentences, his 
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abrupt concise phrases with their artless 
theeing and thouing and excessive humi- 
lity which had nothing servile about it. 

“Thou art unwise,” said the lad, “to 
seck Ibrahim. He is a bad man, and the 
Jew is mistaken if he thinks he will be 
received well. lor a few dates he would 
have killed me, and I should not have 
returned with thee hadst thou not com- 
manded me. May Allah guide thy 
thoughts! But I tell thee that the Jew is 
mistaken or he desires thy money. I know 
the road. I can take thee to Ghardamés, 
and thou wilt save thy money.” 

This was an offer worth consideration, 
but Ali's assurance did not inspire Marius 
with much confidence ; and he reininded 
Ali that he had lost his way after he was 
abandoned by Ibrahim. 

The young guide explained that when 
Ibrahim had found him pilfering the 
alates during the march he had urged his 
horse on to him and beaten him furiously, 
and that then he had taken flight pursued 
by the ferocious Mussulman, making turn 
rafter turn to avoid his attempts to get at 
him. He had tried to take refuge in the 
windings of the adjoining sand-hills; but 
the had barely reached them when a 
violent blow on the head stretched him 
senseless, and when he came to himself 
he could not recognise the proper way, 
but set off ata venture. He was, how- 
-ever, certain that once he was at Ain- 
Kerma he would make no further mistake, 
his first mistake having been due to his 
twistings and turnings as he fled, and to 
his fainting. 

Hence Marius was in a fresh perplexity. 
Should he take the advice of the Moor, 
or follow the counsels of the Israelite ? 
Returning to Mardochens, he told him 
about his conversation with Ali. 

” By the God of Israel, sir, the son of a 
jackal is right. If he is sure of the right 
road his counsel is excellent, now that we 
are three, and possessed of acamel. There 
would be no use in our joining Ibrahim if 
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the Arab knows how to procure food for 
us on the road. We will see what he is 
capable of until we reach El-Ouad, and 
then we are free to go to Ibrahim if we 
are not satisfied; we shall be safe other- 
wise.” 

“Good! that seems reasonable. We 
will put his talents to the proof. Ali!” 

© Sidi!” (Sir), 

“Are you sure that you are not mis- 
taken this time, and that you can take us 
to Bir-Ouled-Alenda, or to El-Onad ? ” 

“I know the road well, I tell thee; 
forward if thou wilt, sidi; thou hast no 
need to fear." 

“ Forward, 
cheus.”” 

For more than an hour the three kept 
on in silence, deep in their innermost 
thoughts; the horizon became tinted in 
the east with broad bands of gold and 
vermilion on the blue cloudless sky, 
announcing the approaching rise of the 
sun, whose shining dise soon appeared, 
doubled by refraction. 

The sight of such a spectacle in these 
immense solitudes made a deep impres- 
sion on Marius, and when the Arab, for 
want of a fountain, simulated an ablution 
by rubbing his hands with sand, and 
turned towards the east to say his prayer, 
the prayer of the Christian mounted to 
heaven. accompanied by a verse of the 
Talmud from the lips of the Jew. 

The march, which had stopped for a 
moment, was about to be resumed when 
Ali said to Marius : 

“Why, sidi, dost thou weary thy feet 
and wear out thy shoes ?° Thy camel can 
carry thee, being no longer on the run.” 

The remembrance of his wild career 
made Marius think a little; but reflection 
showed him that if the Moor led the camel 
he had nothing to fear; and the wish to 
learn this kind of locomotion, and also the 
fear of appearing ridiculous, encouraged 
him to make the attempt. 

Ali made the animal lie down and 

(To be continued.) 


then! Come, Mardo- 


placed Marius on the summit of the hump, 
the left leg curved round it as if he were 
in a sidesaddle, the right foot planted 
firmly at the base of the neck. When he 
was assured that Marius could keep his 
balance : 

“ Take care, sir, when he rises,” he said. 
“Tf thou wilt thou canst hold me.” Up- 
right on the neck, with his back against 
the hump, he offered Marius the support 
of his shoulder, and with a shrill, whist- 
ling ery, accompanied by a light touch of 
the stick, he made the animal rise. He 
had good reason for warning the novice, 
and offering him the support of his back, 
for the double movement of pitching from 
behind forward, and then the roll from 
side to side, would certainly have thrown 
him off. 

Following this good example, Mardo- 
cheeus straddled the back of his donkey, 
seating himself between the panniers, his 
legs dangling on each side. He was not 
so ill at ease; and the march was 
resumed. 

At first Marius had some difficulty in 
maintaining his equilibrium, camel-riding 
requiring a certain amount of practice ; 
then a slight feeling of nausea attacked 
him; but his previous experience had 
seasoned his stomach and trained his 
muscles, so that he was not further incon- 
venienced. 

The first part of the day’s journey was 
accomplished without adventure, and five 
hours from the start they were resting 
among the ruins of the mud walls of the 
old bordj. 


aoe 


A 


“ ( suspect Bell,” 
Maynard said, 
and, as he 
uttered the 
name, I ex- 
changed a 
triumphant 
glance with 
Douglas. 
“He has 
hated me for 
a long time 
because I in- 
terfered between him 
and Morris. When 
Brown discovered that 
his) manuscripts had 
been destroyed and 
accused me of having 
broken open his desk, 
Bell was standing close by. He looked so 
exultingly at me that I could not help 
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1l.—I8 IT BELL—OR BROWN ? 


wondering whether he might not have plotted 
to get me into a scrape. There is another 
suspicious circumstance. Some one must 
have gone to my locker in order to put that 
book in it, and I happen to know that Bell’s 
key fits my lock.” 

“ Bell has done it!" Ieried excitedly, for 
I could no longer conceal my conviction that 
Harry was right in his suspicions. 

“Does any other key fit your lock?” 
Douglas inquired, taking no notice of my 
impulsive exclamation. ‘ There might be a 
number of keys that would fit the same lock. 
But how do you know that Bell’s key will 
open your locker?” 

“In this way—I lost my own key last 
term, and asked nearly every fellow in the 
school to lend me his in order to try and open 
my locker. At last Bell’s fitted the lock.”’ 

“But still there might be another 
key?” 

“Yes, there were a few boys whose keys 
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Idid not borrow. Theirs might have fitted 
if I had tried them.” 

“Ts there anything else that you can tell 
us?” 

“ Yes,” said Harry, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “ before the fuss was made yesterday 
morning, I had suspicions that my locker 
had been opened, forI found this button 
lying on the top of some of my papers. It 
is not one of my own.” 

Douglas lost his judicial calmness here. 
We both closely examined the button, 
thinking that through its means the identity 
of the real offender might be discovered. 

“Does Bell wear anything with buttons 
like this ?” I inquired. 

“Not so far as I’m aware,” Douglas 
answered, “but it ought not to be very 
difficult to find out. I'll try at all events.” 

Without any further delay he went off in 
search of Bell, leaving me to talk to Harry. 

“Try and rouse him, Will,” he whispered 


to me as he left the study. “He seems 
awfully low and desponding. Cheer him up 
as much as you can, and I'll do my best to 
follow up this clue.” 

I strove to arouse my friend from the 
despondency to which he had, not un- 
uaturally, given way. But my efforts were 
not of much avail, and I was very glad 
when I heard Douglas returning along the 
corridor towards his study. He burst in, 
evidently in a state of great excitement. 

“You have found that the button belongs 
to Bell?” I asked breathlessly. ' 

“No,” he answered, “there is no doubt 
that it does not belong to him.’’ Then, 
seeing my disappointment, he quickly 
added : 

“But I have found out to whom it does 
belong. I went to Bell’s room, and, for- 
tunately for my purpose, found him in, 
grinding away at some Greek comp. He 
looked as though he wished me a hundred 
miles away, but, as he did not invite me to 
sit down, I seized upon a chair and began 
to talk about this affair. Of course he has 
no doubt but that Harry is guilty, and I 
suspect that he is not ill-pleased that our 
friend is under a cloud. While we were 
talking I observed the buttons upon the coat 
that he was wearing, but they were quite 
ditferent from this.” 

“ But he has other coats,” I put in. 

“Of course, Will. I’m not such an idiot 
as to forget that. As it happened, he had 
an errand in town, and I waited and talked 
to him while he was putting on his other 
clothes, in order that I might have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the buttons of that suit. 
But they were also dissimilar to my sample.” 

“Then we are no farther on than we were 
before,” I grumbled, for I had quite made up 
my mind that Bell was the guilty one. 

‘« Wait a moment; don’t be so impulsive,” 
Douylas retorted triumphantly. “I think 
when you’ve heard the whole of my story 
you will admit that we have got ‘ forwarder’ 
than you expected.” 

“Goon then, and remember that Harry 
and I are in suspense. Make as few words 
of it as possible.” 

“A story must be told properly, whether 
the telling of it takes up much or little of 
your valuable time, Will,” Douglas answered, 
enjoying my impatience. 

“As I was coming back, I met Brown 
near the fives’ courts. He stopped to ask 
me about some mathematics I ought to have 
shown up to him this morning. Whilst he 
was pouring out vials of wrath upon me, I 
noticed that his coat-buttons were of identi- 
cally the same pattern as the one that Harry 
found in his desk.” 

“Then there can be no doubt that the 
brute put his own book in Harry's locker in 
order to be able to accuse him of taking it,” 
T exclaimed indignantly. 

“T can’t go so far as that,” Douglas re- 
plied, shaking his head. “There may be 
others in the school with similar buttons. 
It is very suspicious, and we will carefully 
watch him and try to find out the truth. 
This fact alone does not prove that he is 
guilty.” And in this opinion Harry readily 
concurred. 

“I cannot believe,” he said, “that one of 
the masters could do such a dastardly thing 
against a pupil. I don’t love Brown—I have 
good reasons to dislike him—but he cannot 
be such a villain as you have suggested.” 

Thus it was resolved to wait—much to my 
disappointment. Ishould have liked to face 
Brown, and, before the Doctor and the 
whole school, charge him with the crime. 

We took the precaution to fortify Maynard’s 
locker against any further intrusion. Douglas 
possessed a lock that could be fitted by no 
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other key in the school. We unscrewed the 
two locks and interchanged them with a 
gleeful chuckle. 

A few days after we accomplished this, 
Douglas came to me with triumphant face. 

“ We are getting nearer to the solution of 
the mystery, old man,” saidhe. “I have just 
found some evidence that practically proves 
our case against Brown. Mary, the servant 
who waits on Mr. Banks’ table at dinner, has 
told me that, during the night when Brown’s 
books were burned, an attack of toothache 
came on after she had gone to bed. As the 
pain got worse, she went downstairs to the 
kitchens to get a bottle of medicine to ease 
the tooth. She had to pass the schoolroom, 
and was surprised to sce one of the masters 
standing by an open locker and turning over 
its contents.” 

“ How could she see?” I asked. 

“ That’s what I wanted toknow. She says 
that the moon was up at the time and that 
it was almost as light in the schoolroom as it 
would be in the daytime.” 

“How can she be sure that it was one of 
the masters?” 

“Because he was wearing his cap and 
gown.” 

“That’s Brown, then,’ I exclaimed 
eagerly ; “ he always wears his cap and often 
enough his gown—whether he is taking a 
class or not. The other masters seem glad 
to get rid of their ‘togas’ as soon as they 
can. None but he would dream of coming 
down at night in such a garb.” 

“Quite so,” assented Douglas. “Do you 
remember, when we had that alarm of fire 
last year, how Brown turned out in such a 
hurry that he had not dressed—but he had 
had sufficient time to throw on his cap and 
gown?” 

“ Theard of it," I answered, laughing; ‘but 
no one seems to have actually seen Brown so 
dressed. I fancy the story is purely legendary 
—it’s almost too good to be true. But does 
Mary think that it was Brown whom she 
saw?’ 

“ She could not distinguish. But she feels 
certain that it was one of the taller masters, 
either Brown, Cargill, or Saunders.” 

“ That looks very bad for Mr. Brown,” I 
said, rather viciously, for the sight of Harry’s 
unhappy face had embittered me against the 
man who was directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for my friend’s misery and disgrace. 

“Is our evidence against Brown strong 
enough to make it safe for us to go to the 
Doctor and tell him?” I asked. 

“No,” my companion replied: “ the Doctor 
would back up any of the masters a3 long 
as he possibly could—I don’t blame him for 
that. Iam afraid that our evidence would 
not, in his eyes, be proof—although it might 
be to us.” 

“ What else, then, can we do?” 

“We must still wait and watch.” 

“ This waiting is terrible,” I cried discon- 
solately, for Douglas’ caution was not in 
harmony with my impulsive desires for 
instant action. 

“If we don’t expose Brown before long, 
the fellows will have turned Harry out of the 
captaincy of the eleven.” 

Douglas’ face darkened. 

“TI know that,” he said. “Many of the 
fellows want to make Napier captain instead 
of Harry.” 

“But Napier won’t accept,” I quickly 
answered ; “he told me so himself. He said 
that he would not become captain just 
through Maynard’s misfortune in getting 
into this scrape. He at least does not believe 
that Harry is guilty.” 

“No, but Harry will voluntarily resign the 
captaincy, and then Napier will have no 
reason any longer to refuse.” 
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“Harry resign? Oh, Douglas, let’s go to 
Dr. Price and tell him all we know. He is 
always absolutely fair and impartial. Is 
Harry’s life to be made miserable by this 
man’s villainy? You are not afraid, 
Douglas?” 

“No,” he quietly but fitmly replied. “I 
am neither afraid of the Doctor nor of 
Brown ; but I am sure we shall be doing 
Harry better service by waiting for absolute 
proof before we make our charge.” 

From this determination I was unable to 
move him, although in my discontent I 
nearly quarrelled with him. I vowed that 
nothing could make the case clearer than it 
was at present. But I was mistaken. 

A few nights later I was aroused from my 
sleep by some one touching me. The dark- 
ness prevented me from recognising the 
disturber of my peace, but a few whispered 
words assured me that my chum Douglas 
was at my side. 

“ Get up quietly, old man,” he was saying ; 
“there is more mischief going on, and we 
must do some watching to-night.” 

I turned out at once, and, slipping on a 
pair of trousers and a dressing-gown, followed 
Douglas into the corridor. He quietly ex- 
plained the cause of his alarm. 

“Our dormitory opens into the corridor 
opposite Brown’s study, and, by leaning out 
of bed, I can look through the doorway. To- 
night I could not sleep—try as I might. A 
few minutes ago I heard some one go into the 
study. He was not there long, and then 
came out, turning to the left.” 

“Perhaps he was going to bed,” I sug- 
gested. 

“But he turned to the left, and his bed- 
room is on the upper corridor, so that to 
reach it from his study he has to turn to the 
right. Whoever it was, he carried no light, 
and I very much fear there will be more 
trouble for Maynard to-morrow unless we 
can prevent it.” 

I listened eagerly to my friend. This was 
far more exciting than the many expeditions 
that I had made on various occasions when 
joining in a hostile invasion of another dor- 
mitory. We quietly stole down the corridor 
until we reached the big staircase. We could 
hear no rhovements down the farther end. 

“Let: us go down to the schoolroom,” 
Douglas suggested. 

Cautiously making our way down to the 
lower corridor, we passed the classrooms 
and gained the doorway of the large school- 
room. 

For a moment I thought that we had 
come on a wild-goose chase. It was much 
too dark for us to see anything except the 
large windows of the schoolroom, through 
which the sombre darkness seemed a little 
less dense. 

Douglas suddenly gripped my arm. We 
heard s slight sound at the farther end of 
the room—as of a key being placed in a lock. 
We crept in and carefully drew nearer to the 
place from which the sounds came. Before 
we had got far into the room, the noise of a 
match being drawn across a rough surface 
warned us that we must seek shelter. 

Douglas had sufficient presence of mind 
to bend down behind a row of desks; but, 
before I could decide how best to hide my- 
self, the match was lighted. I felt that I 
must be discovered. 

To add to my dismay, the light afforded 
by the match, dim though it was, fell full 
upon the figure that was standing by the 
Sixth Form lockers. I could not mistake 
the cap and faded gown of the mathematical 
master. 

Mr. Brown himself was trying to cpen 
Maynard’s locker. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE DESERT. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


—r a'minute every man was in the place 
tald off to him in case of attack, and 
lying on the ground we gazed earnestly 
towards the desert, straining ears and eyes to 
try and detect the approach of the still 
invisible foe. 

All was still. 

Several minutes of anxiety and suspense 
had passed, when a light was seen approach- 
ing, and the tramp of several men heard. 
This turned out to be the “ field officer of 
the night” with his escort, going round to 
visit the Pepper-pots. We watched the 
progress of the light through the desert, as 
it went from one of the redoubts to the 
other, and after nearly an hour the party 
returned with the news that three of our men 
were missing. It seemed that three men 
had been told off to patrol every hour after 
dark between the Pepper-pots. 

This patrol was missing. The non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of the redoubt 
to which the patrol belonged reported that 
almost immediately after it had left the 
Pepper-pots, he heard a scuffing in the 
darkness, two shots fired, and then a rush of 
many feet past his post. He challenged, and, 
receiving no answer, fired in the direction of 
the sound, and then, marvellous to relate, 
heard no more ! 

A patrol of ten men, of. whom I was put 
in command, was now told off to search the 
desert in the direction of the Pepper-pots, 
and to bring the missing mén back, “dead or 
alive!” “They may have lost their way in 
the dark,” the field officer said, “or they 
may be wounded, in which case it would not 
do to leave them in the desert all night at 
the mercy of the enemy.” 

And so, with our bayonets fixed and 
cartridges rammed home, we started, as near 
as we could make out, in the direction 
whence the cry had come. Wasn’t it dark ! 
‘We could not see each other even, and had to 
walk shoulder to shoulder, feeling our way, 
rifles at the “ready,” expecting every 
moment to find an enemy on the points of 
our bayonets. Soon we were out of hearing 
of the camp, and the challenges of the 
gentries had died away in the distance. 

Now for the first time we begin to reslise 
what it is to be in an enemy’s country, 
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PART I. 


and what the “silence of the desert” 
means. 

The darkness was intense. Had it been 
moonlight, or even an ordinary night, it 
would have been all right. How we were 
to find the missing patrol, we had not yet 
determined. All we could do, on nearing 
where we thought they might be, was to call 
out; and if they could not hear us we 
certainly could not see them: 

However, we pushed on, until we arrived at 
a point which we thought could not be far 
from where they were likely to be; then we 
called out, but no answer came back, and no 
challenge from the redoybts, though we 
must be near thent. A louder call; still no 
response. Just then a buzzing sound is 
heard behind us, and a flash of lightning 
seems to penetrate the darkness. Looking 
back, we see the “electric light’ which had 
just started from one of the ships in the 
harbour, bearing down on us, throwing a 
narrow ray, like a huge lantern, across the 
desert for miles. How weird it looked, show- 
ing up everything white and ghastly as it 
coursed along the sandhills and mimosa- 
bushes, dancing up and down like waves on 
the sea! 

Now was our time. Crouching low on the 
sand, so as not to be seen from behind, we 
strained our eyes towards the approaching 
light to catch a glimpse of either friend or 
foe. It continued to advance, and yet there 
was no sign of life. Presently, when within 
half a mile or so of us, we see a row of white 
faces, and the dim outline of one of the 
redoubts, but the light flashes over it and it 
is lost to view. Down it bears upon us, 
and now the excitement is great as to what 
may be in our immediate vicinity. Each 
one looks a different way. What can that 


be? 

The light has approached to within about 
sixty yards, and a dark object lying on the 
grey sand has caught our eyes. The light is 
on it in an instant, and sand and object 
assume the same ghostlike hue. It looked 
like a human form lying facing us ; but before 
we could determine for certain, we were our- 
selves enveloped in the blaze of light, which 
blinded and dazzled us as it rushed past, 
leaving everything, if possible, darker than 
before. 

Some of us turned round and watched it 
as it receded. Another redoubt flashed up 
for an instant, then the light faded, and grew 
indistinct in the distance, and soon all was 
again dark and still. 

“ What was the object we had seen on the 
sand ?” was now the urgent question. We 


all agreed that it was a body; but dead or 
alive, friend or foe, we could not make out. 
We challenged, but no answer came. It 
could not be an Arab; he would not be there 
by himself ! 

With bayonets l6wered we slowly advanced, 
feeling the ground in front of us with our 
feet. Suddenly my foot struck against some- 
thing firm yet soft, and though prepared 
for it, it nearly made tie jump. Hold on— 
here it is! Stooping down and cautiously 
feeling about with my left hand, holding my 
revolver close to it in my right in case of 
accidents, I suddenly touched the cold and 
clammy face of a corpse. It'made my flesh 
creep ! 

Has anyone a match? Whoever saw 
Tommy Atkins without one? It was pro- 
duced, lighted, and there at our feet lay the 
mutilated remains of one of the unfortunate 
patrol, stark and stiff on his back on the sand, 
his blood-covered hands clutching at his 
throat, the look of dying agony still remain- 
ing on his upturned face, adark pool oozing 
from underneath him, looking like a shadow 
on the sand, whilst numerous slashes on the 
collar of his great-coat showed only too 
plainly where the relentless spear had been 
driven home. His rifle and bayonet were 
gone. 

At that moment the match went out, and 
one of the men called attention to the fact 
that the electric light was returning; and as 
it passed us by we eagerly scanned every 
nook and bush to see if we could detect the 
whereabouts of the other two. Nothing 
caught the eye; not a sound fell upon the 
ear. Our challenges are unanswered, s0 we 
determine to take this man back before mak- 
ing further search. It took four men to carry 
him and four to carry their rifles, and only 
two were left to fight in case of sudden attack ; 
and I often thought how easily we could 
have been wiped out by some dozen or 80 of 
the enemy had they rushed us on our way 
back to camp. 

Slowly and with difficulty we backed our 
way across the desert; and on nearing the 
camp the danger of being shot down by some 
of our own sentries struck us. A man was 
therefore told off to shout out “Friend!” 
every half minute, as we might not hear a 
challenge. This was a good idea, as we 
found out afterwards that we were on the 
point of being fired on two or three times. 
Strange to say, the sounds, however slight, 
from the desert could be distinctly heard in 
camp, though in the desert we could hear 
nothing from the camp itself, just as we 
had plainly distinguished the cry of the 
dying man, whilst those in the redoubt, 
though much nearer, had heard not a 
sound. 

We reached the camp without accident. 
Here we ascertained the man’s name and 
company. Poor fellow! he was a jovial and 
lighthearted youth ; but strange to say he had 
& presentiment of coming evil, for when his 
name was called out for duty in the redoubt 
he said, “ Good-bye, lads, I’m for the enemy 
to-night; you’ll never see me again,” and he 
waved his hand to his comrades as his party 
marched away. Little either he or his 
friends thought that before many hours his 
words spoken in joke would have turned out 
only too true! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1893 AND 1894. 


np now for the counties. Gloucestershire 
won a match in 1892, and three in 1893. 
There was some comfort in that certainly, 
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but it is not easy to say where else the 
comfort came in. It is said that Gloucester- 
shire was always losing the toss; but it only 
lost it ten times, while Notts, which had a 
greater fall, lost it but five times, and York- 
shire, which was champion county, lost it 
eleven times, or oftener than any of the 
competing teams. However, immediate by- 
gones are seldom pleasant in recollection; 
let us look to the future. One thing should 
be noted, and that is in a shocking bad 
season Gloucestershire beat Surrey, which 
they had not done for eight years, and that 
in G. L. Townsend they found a bowler 
capable of taking three county wickets with 
successive balls. Of course, Dr. W. G. Grace 
was at the top of the batting averages, but 
his best work was done in representative 
matches, in which he is still as indispensable 
as he has been during the last five-and- 
twenty years. 

As Gloucestershire found G. L. Townsend 
at Clifton, Kent found J. R. Mason at Win- 
chester, and in each case the acquisition 
considerably strengthened the team. But 
Kent had little to complain of with regard to 
their Jast season, in which they took such a 
rise in the world. Their all-round cricket 
was distinctly good, and their batsmen 
rarely failed. In their last match, that 
against Notts, it was really wonderful how 
Rashleigh and Walter Wright, when all 
seemed hopeless, secured an even draw. 
Bashleigh’s average of 40 was worthy of his 
old Tonbridge days, although it was obtained 
on only half a dozen innings, in which, how- 
ever, he gained an aggregate that put him 
fourth on the list. 

Lancashire seemed all abroad to begin 
with, and did not win a match until the 
middle of June; then they began to go 
ahead in fine style, and by defeating York- 
shire twice over had some hope of the cham- 
pionship, which vanished under the hands of 
Middlesex and Notts. Lancashire, notwith- 
standing its unpromising start, was emphatic- 
ally the lucky team of 1893, and perhaps its 
best bit of luck was getting rid of Mr. Jackson 
at Manchester in such an extraordinary way. 
The ball hit his pad and glanced off, and 
while the bowler made a disallowed claim for 
leg before, Jackson ran up the pitch to cross, 
while Sellers, thinking the decision had gone 
against him, did not move, the result being 
t'* Jackson lost his wicket; and the acci- 
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dent seemed to demoralise the rest of the 
Yorkshiremen, who were by no means satis- 
fied with a subsequent decision of the umpire 
in giving Mr. Smith out from a very doubt- 
ful catch. On the first day of this, the 
Bank Holiday match, there were more people 
at Old Trafford than had ever gathered 
there before, no less than 22,554 having 
paid for admission. At the head of the bat- 
ting averages was A. Ward, who was the only 
member of the team to get more than a 
thousand runs. At the head of the bowling 
averages was Briggs, whose work for his 
county has been phenomenally successful 
year after year. 

Middlesex looked for a long time as if they 
were going to be champion county, and ended 
in the position from which they had been 
deposed in 1891. The feature of the year 
was the grand batsmanship of Mr. Stoddart, 
who finished up with an average of 47 on an 
aggregate of 1,178. When playing against 
Notts at Lords he succeeded in obtaining the 
coveted distinction of two hundreds in a first- 
class match, up to then only shared by 
Lambert, Dr. Grace, and Mr. Brann. In the 
first innings he carried his bat for 195 out of 
327, and in the second he made 124 out of 
304. It was a good easy wicket, and the 
bowling was singularly tame, but both 
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scores were made in the best of styles. This 
195 not out was the highest individual score 
of the year in first-class cricket. Against 
Surrey at Lords he and Mr. O’Brien made 
over a hundred each in the second innings. 
One curious incident of the Middlesex season 
was the giving out of Mr. Foley at Lords. He 
picked up one of the bails and replaced it 
while the ball was in play, and the umpire 
gave him out for doing so, though under 
what law it is difficult to discover. Mr. Foley 
very properly walked off at once, but Mr. 
Murdoch, the captain of the opposing eleven, 
followed him to the pavilion and persuaded 
him to return in spite of the umpire’s erro- 
neous decision. There are not many captains 
who would have had enough decision of 
character to set matters right in this high- 
handed fashion, and Mr. Murdoch’s action 
was deservedly praised. Middlesex as usual 
were particularly strong in batting; in Mr. 
Macgregor they secured one of the best of 
wicket-keepers ; in bowling they were weak, 
with no changes for J.T. Hearne and Rawlin, 
though both were good, particularly the 
former; in fielding they were leisurely and 
curiously like the 1593 Australians, who 
seemed to have taken them as_ their 
example. 


Nottinghamshire had much the same team 
as the year before, and played the same slow 
game with much worse results. The eleven 
now is much like the old Surrey team in the 
days of Jupp and Humphrey. If the team 
were all Jupps and Humphreys or Gunns and 
Shrewsburys the matches would be won 
providing there was time to play them out, 
but as they are not the results are dishearten- 
ing. Mr. Dixon was in fine form—he made 
three hundreds running at Trent Bridge; 
and Flowers occasionally got to work in & 
fine slashing style that was positively exhila- 
rating, but the rest were contented with the 
slow and the small. The bowling was weak— 
Attewell was too artful, and Mee too furious, 
and barring Shacklock, who dropped out 
during the year, there was really no one else 
to do much. It is a good thing for the game 
that the counties should have the luck in 
turn, but one cannot help feeling sorry for a 
county on the down grade. The batting 
statistics look well enough on paper. Gunn, 
with an aggregate of 1,223, had an average of 
47, only fractionally below that of Mr. Stod- 
dart. Shrewsbury, who did nothing in the 
early part of the season, came with a rush at 
the close and ended with an average of 37. 
Mr. Dixon averaged 35; Flowers «7; even 
Attewell averaged 21, but then his bowling 
average was also 21, and a balancing arrange- 
ment of that sort is not what was cxpected, 
and the team had to be contented with two 
victories over Gloucestershire and one each 
over Somerret, Sussex, and Lancashire. 

Somerset also suffered seriously from de- 
terioration in the bowling department and 
also from absenteeism, which prevented their 
getting their best eleven together until late 
in the season. They began in defeat, then 
suddenly woke up to beat Surrey at the Oval, 
then relapsed, and finally woke up in August to 
win three matches out of six and only lose one 
—that one, curiously enough, being against 
Surrey. Their captain, Mr. H. T. Hewett, had 
asunstroke and could do but little until August, 
when he was quite in his old form, finishing 
with an average of 31, no less than 412 runs 
out of his aggregate of 669 having been ob- 
tained in four matches, in two of which he 
made a century. Fifteen other batsmen 
averaged double figures, the number showing 
how the team had to ring the changes, five- 
and-twenty batsmen having been tried alto- 
gether, among whom there were only three 
professionals. 
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Surrey were without Lohmann, and that 
was a great loss, but it did not entirely ag. 


count for their ill-fortune. Sickness and 
accident were constantly depriving them of 
other members of the team, and the old bats 
were in nothing like their old form. Surrey 
beat the Australians twice, as they had done 
in 1886, the only two years in which they 
had scored over them; but then the Austra- 
lians were not much to triumph over, and 
Surrey and Notts went down together owing 
to four other counties going over their heads 
who played a better game and had better 
luck. Another thing was that the state of 
the Oval was not encouraging to good cricket, 
and it has been closed during the winter to 
be returfed. In batting Mr. W. W. Read 
was easily first, averaging 29 on an aggregate 
of 745, Mr. Key coming second with 28 on 
an aggregate of 491, Brockwell being third 
with 24. Mr. Read, Brockwell, and Mr. 
Shuter were the only members of the team 
to take part in all the county engagements, 
Mr. Shuter dropping to tenth place on the 
average list ; and the changes, owing to casual- 
ties, had to be rung on eighteen players, only 
six of whom were content with small figures. 
The Surrey bowling was not unduly expen- 
sive, and there was a fair amount of change 
in it. Richardson, a bowler of the fast and 
furious order, was sufficiently alarming, but 
occasionally perilously near tothe unfair; he 
took 99 wickets for 14. Lockwood, though 
not as good as last year, took 84 wickets for 
17. Brockwell had improved greatly, and 
Mr. Wells, of the Cambridge team, gave pro- 
mise of being a valuable addition in the 
coming year. 

Sussex, under Mr. Murdoch's energetic 
captaincy, did well. In bowling it was said 
to be a one-horse team, the one horse being 
Humphreys, who only bowls lobs. We are 
not sure that the chief feature of the 1893 
season was not this success with “the good 
old underhand.” It was really amusing to 
see the way in which the younger county 
batsmen treated Humphreys's experiments. 
Round arm, high arm, almost over-head, they 
had been accustomed to, but this sort of 
thing, which they associated with the nursery, 
was a puzzler. They sniffed at it, they de- 
spised it, they played forward at it, they ran 
out to it, they played backward at it, they 
swiped at it, and in every way they were 
done ; but how the older men who had tried 
it before came to be taken in was a mystery. 
Humphreys’s analysis was a wonder. He 
took 122 wickets for an average of 16. Tate, 
who came next to him on the record, took 24 
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wickets for 33, Bean taking 22 for 32; in 
short, Humphreys took more wickets than all 
the rest of the Sussex bowlers put together, 
and more than any other bowler in county 
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cricket except J. T. Hearne of Middlesex, 
who took 187 at an average of 16. In batting 
Sussex was strong, seven of the batsmen 
averaging over 20. Mr. Murdoch’s average 
was 35, Bean’s but a fraction under, next 
coming Mr. Brann with an average of 28 on 
an aggregate of 689. In 1892 Mr. Brann 
accomplished the feat of making two cen- 
turies in a match, as Mr. Stoddart did at 
Lords last year; but although no such dis- 
tinction awaited him in 1893, his batting was 
always good. Against Somerset, at Brighton, 
he made 120 without the semblance of a 
chance; and against Middlesex, at Lords, he 
made 159 and practically won the match. 
Bean also made a couple of hundreds, and so 
did Mr. G. L. Wilson, who, with Bean, scored 
217 runs against Gloucestershire before they 
were parted. 

Yorkshire had an eleven made up chiefly 
of young players, who never failed to work 
together to win a match, and were conse- 
quently successful. In the batting averages 
there were only three who did not reach 
double figures, two of whom were only tried 
in three matches. The other was Hunter, 
whose position as the best professional 
wicket-keeper of the time would procure his 
inclusion in any team even were his average 
nothing; and as it happened he was ten 
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times not out in the sixteen matches played, 
so that he at least did his duty in keeping up 
his end. At the head of the averages were 
Brown and Tunnicliffe, each with 28, Mr. 
Sellers coming third with 27. Then came 
Hirst with 20, Wainwright with 19, and Mr. 
F. 8. Jackson with 19, Mr. Jackson having 
played in only six matches, his cricket record 
for the year having been gained chiefly as 
captain of the Cambridge eleven and in re- 
presentative matches. In bowling Mr. Jack- 
son’s county average was 12, Wainwright 
with seven times as many wickets also 
averaging 12, while Peel and Wardall 
averaged each 14. Wardall made 106 
for his county against Gloucestershire, 
and Mr. Sellers made 103 against Somerset, 
these being the only two centuries made for 
the team. At the same time the Yorkshire- 
men could hit out when they were wanted. 
In their match against the M.C.C. at Scar- 
borough, for instance, Mr. Jackson, who 
scored 111 not out, made 50 runs out of the 
first 70 in an hour, he and Mr. Smith in the 
second hour making 66 runs in_ twenty 
minutes, of which Mr. Smith claimed 40. 
The Yorkshire season, the most successful 
for ten years, began at Lords, when the 
county defeated the M.C.C. by17 runs. The 
team then journeyed to Gloucester and beat 
the Westerners by 9 wickets in the first match 
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of the county season. The next county match 
was against Sussex at Leeds, which was a very 
close thing on a difficult wet ground, and 
ended in a win by 4 wickets. On June 1 the 
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team were again at Lords, to win a brilliant 
match over Middlesex by 3 wickets. Eleven 
days afterwards Surrey went to Sheffield, and 
in a match of small scores on a rough and 
fiery ground got beaten by 58 runs. The 
Yorkshiremen then journeyed to Taunton, 
and in splendid weather beat the Somerset 
men by an innings and 51 runs, their score 
being 469, with Brown’s 84 as the highest con- 
tribution. This victory was followed by 
quite as bad a defeat at Leeds from the 
Lancashire eleven, who won by an innings 
and 9 runs, the hero of the match being 
Briggs, who took 8 wickets for 19 runs. This 
defeat was followed by another from Surrey 
at the Oval, who won by 10 wickets, the 
chief feature being Mr. Key’s fine score of 
100, and the really good play of Surrey 
generally. After this came the Bradford 
match with Notts, which was drawn, followed 
next day at Sheftield by the return with 
Somerset, which Yorkshire won by an innings 
and 13 runs. The next county fixture was 
at Trent Bridge, where the Notts men were 
beaten by an innings and 20 runs, the whole 
side being got rid of in the second innings 
for 38 runs, of which 10 were mede by the 
last man in. This was a most peculiar 
match ; four of the wickets fell for nothing, 
and there was only one extra, which happened 
to bea no-ball. The defeat of Gloucester- 
shire at Huddersfield followed, and then 
Kent was beaten by an innings and 11 runs 
at Blackheath. Then came the defeat by 
Lancashire at Manchester already alluded 
to, followed by an unbroken run of victory. 
Middlesex was beaten by 145 runs, and 
Kent and Sussex were each beaten by 8 
wickets. And thus it came about that out 
of 16 matches only one was drawn and 
twelve were won, a really first-class record in 
first-class cricket. 

An attempt has been made to tabulate the 
results of the second-class county matches ; 
but as these do not take place in any regular 
series the table is of little value. Derbyshire 
and Warwickshire were certainly the best ; 
they each played 8 matches, won 7 and lost 1, 
but they did not play each other. Leicester- 
shire played 10 matches and lost half. Essex 
played 6 and lost half; Cheshire and Hamp- 
shire played 8 and lost 6; and Staffordshire 
played 4 and lost all. There were no drawn 
games. 

Coming to individual performances, there 
was no score of 200 during the year in first- 
class cricket, the highest being Mr. Stoddart’s 
195 not out for Middlesex against Notts; but 
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in ordinary matches there were no less than 
twenty-three instances of 200 being reached, 
the highest of the year being Mr. F. L. Crab- 
tree’s 284 for King’s and Clare in a college 
match at Cambridge. Shrewsbury made 256 
for Notts Castle, Stoddart made 210 for 
Hampstead, and Dr. W. G: Grace made 204 
not out for Thornbury. The hitter of big 
scores in 1898 was, however, Mr. F.C.J. Ford. 
He scored 240 for Eastbourne, 204 not out 
for the Incogniti, 175 not out for the Old Rep- 
tonians, 162 for Eastbourne against Hurst 
Park in the first innings, and 108 not out 
in the second innings, another 108 for East- 
bourne three days afterwards, and 107 for 
M.C.C. against Bedfordshire; but then none 
of these matches were first-class. Gunn ex- 
ceeded the century eight times —five times for 
his county, once for the M,0.0., and once for 
England against Australis—all being first- 
class matches—and. he also scored 108 not 
out for Notts Castle. Mr. Stoddart had four 
first-class centurieg to his credit, one of them 
against Australia. Dr. W. G. Grace made 
128 for M.C.C. against Kent, and 135 at 
Reigate. There was quite a crop of hundreds 
in small matches. Mr. A. S. Bull of the 
Richmond Club had four centuries ; Mr. J. B. 
Challen of the Somerset Eleven had five, 
mostly for Crediton Grammar School; Mr. 
8. Colman of the Crystal Palace Club had 
four; Mr. Cecil Holden of Birkenhead had 
five; Mr. H. T. Hewett of Somerset had 
four; Mr. F. 8, Jackson had six; ‘Mr. G. L. 
Jessop of Burford Grammar School had 
seven. 

Mr. Stoddart was at the head of the 
amateur batting averages with a splendid 
record of 42,on an aggregate of 2,072. Next 
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to him came Mr. F. 8. Jackson, with 41 on 
an aggregate of 1,328. Third on the list 
was Dr. W. G. Grace, with an average of 35 
on an aggregate of 1,609; Mr. Dixon came 
next with 32 on 756; Mr. Brann next with 
320n 941; Mr. W. W. Read next with 82 on 
1,877; Mr. H. T. Hewett next with 30 on 
1,092; Mr. Murdoch next with 29 on 1,223; 
Mr. G. L. Wilson next with 29 on 865; and 
then came Mr. Newham with 28 on 1,003. 
Mr. Ferris also made over a thousand rune, 
but his average was only 22, and we have no 
space for the intervening numbers. 

Among the professionals, Gunn was the 
only one to exceed 2,000 runs, though five of 
the others topped the thousand. Gunn was 
at the head with an average of 42 on an 
aggregate of 2,057; Shrewsbury came next 
with 40 on 1,586; A. Ward came third with 
35 on 1,435; Bean came fourth with 28 on 
1,277; F. H. Sugg came next with 24 on 
1,047 ; and Flowers next with 23 on 1,069. 

There was not a bowler that did not get 
into double figures. Among the amateurs 
Mr. Woods took the most wickets, but was 
terribly expensive ; Mr. Wells took almost as 
many at less than two-thirds the cost; Mr. 
Kortright of Essex came to the front as a 
fast bowler with a good average of 15— 
only one more than Mr. Wells, who, however, 
took 73 wickets, while the Essex man took 
but 17. Among the other prominent 
amateur bowlers were Mr. Bromley-Daven- 
port, Mr. A. J. L. Hill,Mr. E. Smith, and Mr. 
F. S. Jackson, the last of whom took 57 
wickets at an average of 20. Among the 
professionals the bowlers who did most work 
with success were Peel, Hirst, and Wain- 
wright, all three Yorkshiremen, and all three 


with an average of 14; Brockwell and 
Richardson for Surrey, both with averages 
of 15. Among the others under 18 were 
Briggs, J. T. Hearne, Lockwood, Mold, 
Humphreys, Tyler, and Hearne. 

Among the curiosities of the year there 
was one from Western Australia which is 
worth giving for its audacity if not for its 
authenticity. It seems that in a match 
between a Victorian eleven and a Western 
Australian eleven, the Victorians went in 
first, and one of their men skied the very 
first ball into a jarrah-tree. ‘Lost ball!” 
cried the Western Australians. “Not so,” 
said the umpire; “I can see it there in the 
fork, and a ball can’t be lost if you can see 


it!” Meanwhile, the Victorians were run- 
ning. An attempt was made to climb the 
tree. And the Victorians still ran. Climb- 


ing proving impossible, the captain sent for 
an axe to cut the tree down. And the 
Victorians kept up their running. The axe 
could not be found, but a rifle was called for, 
and finally cover-point proceeded to shoot 
at the ball. And the Victorians still were 
running. After two or three misses, he 
knocked the ball off the branch, and it was 
returned to the wicket-keeper. Victorian 
score 100 odd. “I declare the innings 
closed!” said the Victorian captain. The 
Western Australians went in, and were all 
out for 50; they followed and were all out 
for 80. Result: victory for Victoria by 
20 wickets and 20 odd runs. We do not 
vouch for the scores exactly, but substanti- 
ally this is the story, which at any rate is 


“worth remembrance as a specimen of high 


art, if not of the extraordinary. 
[THE END.] 
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ON CYCLES AND CYCLING; OR, PRACTICAL HINTS ON WHAT AND HOW TO RIDE. 


Tr is by no means a difficult task at the 

present time to acquire the art of cycle- 
riding ; and let the reader note that I am 
careful to use the phrase “ art,”’ for it is an 
art, and the earlier the age at which a man 
in sound health begins to ride the greater 
period has he before him in which to fully 
master all its details and become a tho- 
roughly expert cyclist. 

It is for this reason that early initiation 
into the mysteries of the sport is to be re- 
commended ; and there can be no finer exer- 
cise, if intelligently and properly pursued 
under suitable rules and competent super- 
vision, than that of cycle-riding. It affords 
to its followers an immense amount of 
pleasure, and enables them to cover long 
stretches of country which would in many 
cases be absolutely inaccessible in the leisure 
time at their disposal under any other con- 
ditions. There are thousands of young fellows 
working hard in City offices who could not 
get ten miles away from London in their all 
too brief leisure, were it not for the facilities 
for long-distance journeys which the cycle 
affords them; and anyone who wishes to 
study this subject on the roads cannot do 
better than place himself on a Saturday 
afternoon at one of the outlets of the great 
arteries of London, either north or south— 
whether it be at Highgate Archway or at 
Kew Bridge, a constant stream of cyclists 
may be observed passing countrywards ; and 
there is no question that it is well to en- 
courage the youth of the present generation 
in the pursuit of the art of cycling. 

It is entirely a mistake to imagine that 
when the rider has acquired the knack of 
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PART I. 
sitting upon a machine and propelling it 
without falls he has reached the end of 
his experiences’ and that the cycle is mas- 
tered for good. Far fromit; the regular rider 
continues year after year to learn more and 
more about the machine he rides, and to 
discover how more economically to appl: 

his power, how to avoid wasting energy, and, 
in short, in every way to lighten the labour 
of propulsion ; and it is by the light of these 
experiences and experiments that a cyclist 
passes from the earlier stages when he is 
slow, inexpert, and finds the work very hard 
indeed, to the stage when he has acquired 
the mastery of his machine and is able to 
ride both far and fast with a minimum of 
fatigue; and it is also in this way that the 
racing man singles himself out from his 
comrades, and by acquiring a better method 
and a better knowledge of his mount secures 
conspicuously better results than his less 
expert friends. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is worth 
while when the art of riding has been 
acquired to give some effort and some study 
to the best methods, so as to secure (as such 
a study tends to do) the best results. 

The easiest, and in most cases the most 
satisfactory, method of learning to ride a 
bicycle is to go to one or other of the schools 
at which cycling is taught. Here, for a 
relatively small fee, the novice is put through 
his paces, and taught to ride with few, if any, 
falls in the course of the process ; but such a 
course is by no means an absolute necessity, 
and a beginner can teach himself on any 
suitable stretch of road, though he will be 
likely to get on much more quickly if he can 


agree with a companion to pursue his efforts 
at the same time, or get an expert friend to 
teach him the rudiments of the art. 

Cycles are now plentiful, and there is no 
necessity, such as there used to be in the 
earlier days, for the rider to commence his 
struggles upon a bicycle. By hiring a tricycle, 
which requires no balance, and taking a few 
rides upon it, the novice can accustom him- 
self to the rotary action of the feet, and also 
in some degree develop the lower muscles, 
which, at any rate at first, suffer from the 
effort of progression upon a cycle. After a 
short space of time the pedalling will become 
easy, and thus a valuable point will be gained 
which was not obtainable by the earlier 
riders, who, learning upon the ordinary bi- 
cycle, found that the first attempts to use 
the feet upset all their previous knowledge 
and brought them hastily to the ground. 

A solid-tyred safety bicycle, which may 
nowadays be picked up for a very small 
sum, is by far the most suitable machine for 
the earlier stages of learning. It should be 
fitted with rubber pedals, possess a brake, 
and the saddle showd be loweked so that the 
learner can touch the ground with his feet 
easily on either side wheh seated on the 
saddle. This minimises the chances of a 
fall, encourages confidence, and affords the 
very best contrivance for the earlier stages 
of the work. 

Seated upon the machine, the learner may, 
if he is alone, cause it to progress by pushing 
on the ground alternately with his feet, by 
allowing the machine to run down any 
gentle slope (a stiff hill would of course be 
dangerous), or by getting a friend to propel 


him by pushing him ‘from behind. If the 
rider is alone and desires to practise upon 
falling ground, the brake is a sine qué non— 
and he should ascertain at an early period 
that it is in working order and within the 
reach of the hand. 

All these earlier stages of practice should 
be devoted solely to the steering. Let the 
rider give his attention wholly to this, seat- 
ing himself upon the saddle and allowing 
his feet to hang down just free of the ground. 

The whole rule of balancing a machine 
can be set forth easily in a few words on 
paper, but although it sounds simple it is, 
as every learner has uscertained by painful 
experiences, by no means so easy in actual 
practice. All that the rider has to do to 
avoid a fall is to turn the steering-wheel 
towards the side to which the machine is at 
the moment falling. As the machine is in 
progress this action causes the front wheel 
to “catch up’ the falling rider, as it were, 
and in performing this operation accurately 
the balance is secured. If the turning of the 
front wheel is overdone, or if it be not turned 
enough, disaster follows. 

The young rider should not be content 
with mere steering and riding. When those 
arts are acquired he should remember that 
body-balance is most helpful and most 
valuable to the satisfactory progression of a 
eyole. The body-balance is simply the easy 
adjustment of the weight of the body to the 
movements of the machine. It implies a 
swing with the machine, rather than an 
absolutely rigid position in which the 
balance is only attained by the action of the 
steering-wheel. 

This balance of the body was much more 
practised in the earlier days of cycle-riding, 
when the ordinary bicycle was in vogue, than 
it appears to be now. The reason, of course, 
is obvious. The balance of the big machine 
required more learning, the steering-wheel 
was to a great extent controlled by the feet 
8 well as by the hands, and the machine 
itself swung at various angles when being 
steered. ‘he same thing happens in a 
lesser degree with the rear-driver of to-day ; 
but the safety machine, for some reason or 
another, seems to favour a much more 
tigid attitude of the body than was the 
case with the ordinary bicycle. 

The easy attitude of a well-balanced rider 
has a very great deal to do with the easy 
running of the machine, as will be easily 
understood; for if a rider sits fairly and 
easily, adjusting his body to the running of 
the machine, and not twisting or pulling in 
any way at the frame, the bearings which 
carry his weight are not likely in turn to be 
wrung or twisted; and it is with a view to 
gain this most valuable point in cyole-riding 
that I recommend young riders in their 
second year to take to a front-driver either 
for winter use only, or for all-round work for 
8 season or two, for the front-driver possesses 
all the merits in this particular direction 
which distinguished the ordinary bicycle, in 
that it requires good body-balance to make 
it run well, and also because it allows the 
legs to take some part in the steering, steady- 
ing, and control of the machine ; and this in 
its turn requires a sound and steady position 
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as regards the body. In fact, all things 
considered, I am of opinion that the 
beginner cannot do better than ride for a 
season or two upon a front-driver, whether 
he chooses a machine with a gear, or simply 
purchases for winter use an ordinary bicycle 
fitted with air tyres. 

When once the mere balance has been 
acquired, the cyclist may set to work to 
improve and polish his style—not of course 
with undue haste, but steadily and slowly, 
so as to allow the muscles which are used in 
propulsion to develop themselves in due 
course without the weariness occasioned by 
over-straining. Action is everything; let 
the beginner lay this maxim to heart. Given 
two men equal in all other respects, if one 
has a better and more complete action than 
the other he is bound to score; and a good 
action is quite as easily acquired as a bad 
one, if the beginner will take some little 
thought and make some little effort to 
thoroughly understand the reason of what 
he does. 

In bygone days, when cycles were clumsy 
and heavy, strength told, and the amount 
of physical exertion required to propel a 
machine was so great as to severely handi- 
cap the more delicate muscles and the limbs. 
To-day, by the vast improvement which 
has been effected in machines, all this is 
changed ; mere strength has very little now 
to do with successful cycle-riding; it is 
strength combined with a high measure of 
skill that scores both upon the road and 
upon the path. How that skill may be 
gained we now propose to point out. 

A rider seated upon a safety bicycle of to- 
day is placed upon an easy and well-adjusted 
saddle. The centre of the pedal axle is some 
inches in front of the saddle-peak, and he is 
seated rather lower than on the old-time 
cycle. His handle-bars should be properly 
placed. An improper attitude is one which 
pulls the rider's shoulders forward, and 
causes him to sit in a doubled-up manner 
upon the machine. A slightly forward posi- 
tion of the body is quite reasonable and 
proper, inasmuch as the weight is to some 
extent used in the propulsion of the machine, 
and it is therefore quite correct to throw the 
handle-bars rather forward of the saddle. 
The handles should be tirmly held, and they 
answer the purpose of the stretcher in a boat— 
they afford a purchase which steadies the 
body in the saddle and enables the legs to do 
the work from a firm point; but it must not 
be supposed for one moment that the body 
is absolutely at rest; far from it. Every 
muscle should be more or less employed, and 
it is in the distribution of the work, and in 
taking care not to throw it all upon one set 
of muscles, that the secret of good riding 
lies. 

The body and arms balance, steady, and 
control: the machine, and the legs effect the 
propulsion. The several joints of the leg from 
the hip downward, each take their share of the 
work. The thigh-thrust, of course, affords the 
main portion of the power applied, and this 
is conveyed through the knee, calf, and ankle 
to the pedal. It is the duty of the ankle to 
ease and smooth the work without losing 
any of the power applied; and ankle-work is 
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the test of an expert oyolist. It comes 
almost naturally to some people, whilst 
others can only acquire it by careful and con- 
tinual practice; but it should be acquired, 
as with a sound and finished ankle action 
the amount of physical exertion required is 
materially lessened. 

The whole idea of ankle-work is to, as far 
as possible, take hold of and keep up a pres- 
sure on the pedal in the direction of pro- 
gression. Obviously if a man places his foot 
upon a bicycle pedal, thrusts it to its lowest 
point, and continues the pressure, that action 
simply goes to stop the machine. Conse- 
quently, the ankle must be so used as to 
keep up the pressure as long as it is effective 
for propulsion, and immediately afterwards 
by a relaxation of the ankle to remove the 
pressure from the pedal; when the pedal 
reaches nearly its highest point, a forward 
kick with the foot, the heel being dropped, 
will assist in getting over the dead point, 
and it is excellent practice for a rider to go 
slowly up a fairly steep hill, and to study 
the exact effect of his ankle action. If he 
keeps up an undue pressure, or & pressure 
running in an improper direction, the ten- 
dency will be to retard the machine and 
cause an involuntary dismount sooner or 
later. 

All the muscles of the leg should be used 
more or less in the propulsion of the machine, 
and all that the rider has to do is to watch 
carefully and see that he is not throwing too 
much work on any one particular set of 
muscles. Straight driving is an immense 
advantage. The rider should try to keep the 
foot in @ direct line with the leg, the whole 
of the leg being kept straight, which on an 
ordinary machine requires a very slight 
turn in of the heel. A straight action is of 
the greatest importance. Hundreds of riders 
may be seen any day on our highways 
whose knees wobble from side to side in their 
efforts to propel the machine. This lateral 
motion of the knee throws undue strains 
upon the ankle-joints, and generally upsets 
the action all round. The power which 
should be applied to the pedals is dissipated 
in one direction or another, and the result is 
very unsatisfactory to the rider, who, whilst 
working hard, can get no pace at all. 
Straight action, free and careful ankle-work, 
with a good body-pose, a firm seat, and 
steering as much by balance of the body as 
by the use of the handle-bar, will make a 
very great difference as compared with the 
rider who, sitting rigidly in his saddle, simply 
thrusts at his pedals without any art or 
science, and depends entirely upon his handle- 
bar to keep him upright. 

Style is everything. Teach a man style, 
and if he has any capacity for pace he will 
develop it; whereas many men, with great 
physical power and every other gift that 
would make them successful cyclists, have 
failed because they have acquired so bad a 
style that their power was lost in their in- 
expert efforts to apply it. Let the young 
rider under whose notice this paper comes 
make up his mind that, whatever other 
capacity he may lack, skill and style shall at 
least be sought for by him. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO COMMENCE PYROGRAPHY, OR BURNT-WOOD ENGRAVING. 


work the background requires much 
patience and care, as an even, warm 
colour is required throughout. 
Again, for working the background a hand- 
rest is required, or your work will not have 


the sharp lines obtained by holding the 
point in the vertical position given to it by 
the use of the hand-rest, which raises the 
hand a few inches above the wood on which 
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Take care not to singe your design by 
holding your point over it, but rather twist 
your board about so as to have your design 
from you instead of next you. 

Having completed this, place your panel 


in its right position in front of you, taking 
care not to move it from that until the whole 
of the background is finished, or the angle 
at which you first worked will not be the 


After finishing all the background, change 
your flat point for the fine one, and begin to 
shade the design with it, laying aside the 
hand-rest, as it is not necessary for shading, 
as I have already mentioned. 


All completed, clean well with stale bread, 
and varnish all over as before directed. 

If you follow closely all my directions, and 
persevere steadily at the background, I feel 


you are working. This hand-rest is made 
with a strip of wood about five inches across ; 
its length is equal to the length of from your 
elbow to the tips of your fingers, and raised 
about two inches. 


same throughout, and will give to the work 
an untidy appearance. 

Now begin the background, and do not re- 
move the point from the wood; do it very 
rapidly and lightly, as if you were writing, 


FIG. II. 


sure you will be pleased with your work, and 
mapy a wet day or evening can be happily 
spent ‘n this way. 

Ido not think it is generally known that 
Pyrography can be done on millboard, I 


Begin by drawing the outline of your 
design traced on your panel as before directed, 
taking care to make your lines clear and 
sharp and to use the fiat platinum point. 


FIG.I2. 
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Next deepen the lines, and, when the whole 
of the outline is completed, work it all out 
in the following way, working from the out- 
line outwards, viz. : 


and keep your point at red-heat. Let the 
strokes be close together, leaving no “ gaps”’ 
between for the wood to show through, and 
keep the lines straight. 


FIG.I3. 
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There are many ways in which the back- 
ground can be done; perhaps the simplest 
is that shown in fig. 4. This is one which can 
be varied by reversing the pattern. 


FIG.14. 


believe it is called, as weli as on wood. The 
sort I mean is not cardboard exactly, as that 
has too smooth a surface and the strokes 
fail to appear, but it is of a rougher kind, 


FIGS. 
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such as boxes are made of. By experiment- 
ing you can soon discover this for yourselves. 
Menu and Christmas cards look well done in 
this style. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


MAY. 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon Stasxzs, R.N. 


A Worp For Pussy.—I placed Dogs at the top of 
™my column last month, and Pussy must have that 
honour this month. Cruft's great cat show held at 
the Aquarium, London, on March 7 and 8 is sufficient 
proof, I think, that cats are becoming better under- 
stood, and therefore more reapected every year in this 
country. I use the word “respected” advisedly, for 
anyone who studies poor pussys nature must come to 
the conclusion that there is many and many a trait 
in her character which we cannot but respect. If the 
harmless Receanary oat is well treated, properly fed, 
and comfortably housed, there does not live a more 
affectionate, grateful, and lovable animal. But the cat 
has been for so many centuries under the tyranny of 
man, and suffered such neglect and cruelty at his 
hands, that we cannot wonder she is oftentimes dis- 
trustful even when he is most inclined to treat her 
well. This distrustfulness is inherited from genera- 
tion to generation of cata, handed down from Dleeding 
sire to son I might say only too truthfully. That 
human beings are cruel, selfish, and mean, is a belief 
inherent in pussy, and alas! it is generally founded on 
fact. We have to convince her that we at all events 
form exceptions to the rule, and we can only do a0 by 
treating her in @ common-sense and kindly way. A 
cat must be well fed at least twice a day. She must 
ave a guod allowance of meat or fish, as well as bread 
aud milk or porridge and milk. If your pussy is thin 
or rough in coat, if she is untidy in person or un- 
Slcanly in manners, you may be certain that she is 
being bailly treated ‘and neglected as to food. She 
Fequires clean water, mind you, as well as milk. But 
this is nearly always forgotten. A badly fed cat will 
not makea Mouser. Moreover, if turned out of 
doors night after night, she will become dirty in the 
house, lazy all day, and a thief. She cannot be too 
well housed [do assure you. Many boys—who do not 
read their “ B.O.P.”—are very cruel to cats they see in 
the street, stoning them or éven worrying them with 
dogs. I may inform these ragamuffins that such 
cruelty makes them liable to a fine of two pounds and 
costs or imprisonment, I believe, for a month. It Is 
penal also to place poison down for a cat or for any 
domestic animal, or to kill one. In the latter case tlie 
owner can recover costs, and if cruelty can be proved 
the S.P.C.A. will at once take up the case. 


‘THE PocttRy RUN.—First and foremost, reader, I 
advise you to read once again last month's Doings 
‘You will find some good hints for April that are appli- 
cable to May as well. 

But summer will soon be with us, and summers are 
most uncomfortably hot at times. "I hope, therefore, 
that you are prepared to face whatever of trouble the 
heat of the weather may bring. If you see a pullet or 
cockerel suffering from diarrhosa, with perhaps a woe 
begone expression, pitiful face, and drooping tail, take 
it out from the run at once and put it ina warm and 
comfortable place. Some clulk in its food will help to 
restore it, but warmth und quiet may do even more, 
because a sickly fowl is always bullied and pecked at 
by its neighbours, But there is another reason why a 
sick fowl should be isolated, and that is to prevent the 
disease from spreading. In diarrhoa, for instance, 
which may or may not be infections, be careful to 
ecrape upall droppings the sick bird has made, and with 
them a portion of the soil on which they have fallen. 
Then sprinkle a little non-pofeonous disinfectant down, 
such as Sanitas fluid. 

However, you may do much to prevent disease 
arising in summer by attending well to the purity, 
ete., of the poultry run this month. Feed most regu- 
larly and fairly well—that is feed for strength but not 
to fatten. Clean soft water and green food must not 
be forgotten. Do not for the life of your fowls over- 
crowd. I have said before, and I now repeat it, that 
hardly anything tends so much to the induction and 
spread of disease as overcrowding. An overcrowded 
poultry run is usually a dirty ran, and a most unhappy 
run as regards its inmates, and it {s a badly fed run—in 
fact, the only well-fed creatures in it are the microbes 
that spread di ¥ 

Do not keep laying fowls after they have finished 
laying the second season. Pen them and fatten on 
oatmeal with suet and milk, rice mixed with milk, and 
a little treacle, potato, etc.’ Kecp them in the dark a 
part of the time. As soon as fat they should be sent 
to the market. 


THR Phill heer ee of your success in the 
pigeon fancy will depend upon your care and attention 
to the requirements of the loft, Many boys, and girls 
too, I fear, go in for pigeons and other fancies, without 
looking ahead. The question which demands answer 
before you undertake to keep pigeons or Leo Abr 
animal is this: have I the time to devote daily to 
them? If you cannot auswer this in the affirmative 

ou must not think of becoming the owner of any 

ind of live stock. Property hath ite duties you know, 
if it only consist in the ownership of a dormouse ora 
white rat. 

I want you to learn habits of perfect cleanliness as 
regards your loft ; it will not pay else, but will bea 
source of constant worry and annoyance to you. 


Because dirt will ensure weakness in your stock, not to 
say such horrible discases os canker, diarrhea, foul 
crop roup, and vermin, Prevention is better than 
cure, and don't you forget it. 


THE AVIARY.—I consider the last sentences in my 
Aviary remarks for April are worth re-reading. Espe- 
cially during the breeding season co canaries require 
syatematic attention. On the regularity indeed with 
which you look after their feeding, water, sand, green 
food, egg food, depends much of the snecess you are to 
look for in breeding. Cleanliness, too, is most essential. 

But the position in which a bird's cage is hung is 
often of great importance. I have known birds, not 
ouly canaries but other tender song-birds, killed by 
being hung too high up on a wall in which gas burned 
all the evening. A canary, if only kept as a songster 
aud not to breed from, should have exercise every day. 
Nothing he delights in more than a fly around the 
Toom, and you may teach him to have his bath outaide 
also. " This keeps the cage dry. 

Ihave frequently mentioned a sun-bath as beneficial 
toabird’s health. But do not forget to always shade 
one part of the cage so that he may perch there if the 
sun is too hot for him. Plenty of fresh air is also good 
for your pet, and in very fine wenther the cage, partly 
shaded, may be hung out of doors. Take care, of 
course, that the cloth yon cover part of the top up with 
is well fastened on, “Half an hour's exposure to a 
blazing sun might produce fits or even suustroke. 


Tar Raperrry.—Young ones should be plentiful 
enough now, and you m ght do worse than employ 
your time in making a new hutch or two. For the 
Young rabbits, when weaned and when they can make 
® good show at breakfast and dinner, should be put 
into other hutches, These should be well bedded and 
kept well cleaned. 

But you must not overstock. There is emall profit 
indeed in rabbits if you keep them to eat thelr own 
heads off, 

Let me repeat that exercise in the fresh air and sun- 
light is most essential to the health and well-being of 
your bunnies. Many boys, I am sorry to say, believe 
that if they succeed in simply keeping life in their 

ts they have done their duty to them. But they 
have not. I say that every animal reduced by selfish 
inan to the slavery of domesticity is justly entitled to 
8 fair share of comfort and happiness, 


Tis KiTcHEN GARDEN.—Get your French beans in 
this month. You niay sow some also thickly, in a well- 
sheltered, well-manured corner. These will do to 
transplant to thicken up part of your rows that itine- 
rant snails or slugs may ve thinned. A mixture of 
soot and sawdust es a snail stand off. Put in 
autumn greens, Make another sowing of peas. Tidy 
walks, borders, and beda. Karly in the month most 
annuals may be planted out, 


FLOWER AND WIspow Ganpsxs.—Hanging baskets 
are very beautiful depending from the top of the 
window; ivy geraniums hang down over these, and 
calceolarias, blue Jobelia, and crimson and white 
geraniums, with a nice little fern, complete a charming 
effect. The canary creep>r should not be forgotten 
It will not do to plant out your flower-beds too 600! 
But everything depends on the weather. By the wa: 
do not forget that liquid manure {s good for boxes an 
beds. Indeed, these are too often ept in a state of 
semi-starvation. 


I.—Natural History. 
By Rev. Taeoporr Woon, r.£.s8. 


OUTDOOR WorK.—The “merrie month of May” is 
always a very busy one, and the naturalist will have 
his hands fulf from the first thing in the morning until 
the last thing at night, 


Birds.—The spring migrants are still arriving, for 
the swift seldom puts in an appearance much before 
May Day, and the nightjar and the spotted flycatcher 
come Iater still. Note the dates on which you see these 
and other visitors for the first time. You might give up 
a little spare time, too, to studying the character and the 
amount of the food with which the different birds supply 
their young; only, if you undertake this task in any- 
thing like the spirit of thoroughness, you ‘must be pre- 
Pared for early rising, and possessed of an absolutely 
unlimited stock of patience. To discover, for example, 
the number of times that a pair of blue-tite feed their 
Uttle ones in the course of the day, an enthusiastic 
investigator found it necessary to begin observations 
not later than balf-past two in the morning, and to con- 
tinue until nearly nine o'clock at night ; and during 
the whole of that time he was obliged to keep strictly 
under cover, seeing but not seen, and never allowing 
his attention to fag for a single moment ! 


Eggs are still to be found, and those of same birds are 
never laid before May. Keep a sharp look-out for the 
egg of the cuckoo, which is placed in a variety of nests, 
but perhaps most frequently in those of the hedge- 
8] ww and the pied wagtail. Sometimes, but not 

ways, the egg harmonises in colour with those of the 
lawful ‘occupant, giving one the impression that the 
bird first laid the egg, and then hunted up an appro- 
priate nest in which to place it. 

Lizards—Our three British lizards all leave their 
winter quarters by the beginning of May. Two of 
them—the sand lizard and the blindworm—make in- 
teresting pets, Feed the former on files, small beetles, 
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etc., and the latter on the little white slugs that are to 
be found only too Plentifully in most gardens en every 
mild and damp evening. The scaly lizard, however — 
which you may know by its long and slender tai 
always seems to pine and die if placed in captivity. 
Be careful how you pick up these lizards, or they will 
snap themselves in two and crawl! away rejoicing, 
while you are busily engaged in watching the antics 
of their severed tails ! 


Insects.—Plenty of net work to be done now, among 
the butterflies by day, and the geometer moths at dusk. 
You may shake many of the latter out of bushes, too, 
during the daytime. Some collectors recommend beat 
ing, but I have always found it bestto usea stick about 
four feet long, with a fork at one end. By placing thie 
against the s‘em, a bush can be thoroughly shaken with- 
out damaging it in any way ; and collectors should alway 
be most careful to do no mischief in the woods, etc., to 
which they are allowed access. To put the matter on 
no higher ground, one of the very finest collecting places. 
in all Great Britain is now closed to entomologists, 
simply because one or two collectors wantonly abused 
the privilege which had been freely granted to them. 

No use to take the treacle-pot out just yet, but it will 
Pay you to devote a littleattention to street lamps after 
dark. Or you can sit in a room with an open window, 
anda good’ lamp 20 placed as to shine out brightly into. 
the night. I used to do this in my schooldays, when 
preparing my work for the morrow, and many a nice 
moth I captared. Only I am afraid that, after a favour- 
able evening, my Oesar and Virgil were not always 
quite all that they might have been. 

May isa grand month for beetle-hunting, and the 
sweep-nct particularly should be in constant use. 
Shake bushes, especially in the clearings in woods, over 
an open umbrella. On a hot, sunny day you will get 
swarms of beetles in this way, with probably a few nice 
things among them. Exaniine the damp mud round 
the borders of ponds and at the bottoms of ditches. 
Many beetles live nowhere else, and you can gene- 
rally induce them to appear by stamping heavily two 
or three times with your foot. The best way to get 
beetles out of river-bauks, to which they are also very 
Partial, is to dash np a quantity of water against them, 
‘The beetles at once make up their minds that a flood is 
coming, and rush out to their doom. 


INDOOR Wonk.—Setting.—Let me wind up with a 
few words on this very important subject. 

Many fellows set their butterflies and moths very 
badly ; and a badly set insect is almost valucless. Yet 
the art {s really not a difficult one, if only three pointa 
are borne in mind. 


can never be moved without scrious risk. Gilt pins are 
the best, as they do not corrode ; but they area little 
more expcnsive than the plain ones. After these come 
the black-varnished pina, which also remain free from 
verdigris ; but to my mind they rather spoil the ap- 
pearance ‘of the insecta. The pin must be 
through the exact centre of the thorax, leaning slightly 
forwards. 

Some moths bleed rather freely when they are 
pinned. In such cases the moisture must be soaked 
up instantly by means of a piece of blotting-paper, or 
the long hairs of the thorax will be matt and the 
appearance of the insect spoiled. 

‘The second point ig, that the wings on the two sides 
should be symmetrical. They ought to be drawn for- 
‘ward until the tips are just a very little in advance of 
the head, while the hinder wings meet them without. 
being in any way concealed. Good setters always like 
to display at least one pair of legs, which may be pulled 
into place by means of a hooked needle. The wings 
should be fastened down with card braces, care being: 
taken that these do not press too tightly. Two, four, 
or more braces will be required, according to the size 
of the insect ; and the legs and antenne must be kept 
in place by means of cross pins. 

irdly, the insects must be left on the setting-boards 
fora euffcient length of time. Asa general rule, neo 
moth should be removed for at least a week, and for 
euch big creatures as hawks, goats, red underwinge, 
etc., three weeks or even a month will be nove too long. 
The best plan is to pencil the date of setting upon one 
of the bracee, so as to prevent all possibility of mistake. 
Of course the setting-boards must be kept in a dry 
place, and a current of air ought to be able to pass freely 
through the drying cage. Alump of camphor fastened 
inside will keep out mites. 
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A. £. Rontvs.—The article on the Leyden Jar has been 
reprinted in the tenth part of “Indoor Games.” For 
t you want either a dynamo or a battery. 


J.T. D.—We regret to say that we never heard of the 
Rev. Mr. Peters, R.A. ‘If you write to the Secretary of 
the Boyal Academy, Burlington House, you would at 
least be told whether there was ever a Royal Academi- 
cian of the name. We also doubt if an oil painting 
ever had “ sculpt” on it. 


Frasox.—The only thing is to try. What is difficult 
in one case is not necessarily difficult {n another. 
‘There is always @ severe competition in the caseof 
an appointment where intelligence and good educa- 
tion are required, although the prospects may not be 
very bright. 


Tisy Foss.—Get the Emigrants’ Information Office 
‘Handbooks as bound ina volume, sold at two shil- 
Lngsby Eyre and Spottiswoode, New Street Square, 
mC. 


ENTHUSIAST.—The book is ontof print. Get Stainton’s 
“Manual of British Butterflies and Moths,” pub- 
lished by Gurney & Jackson, 1 Paternoster Row, E.c. 


‘Dry Batrery (G. H. Bastard).—How to make a dry 
battery has been given heaps of times in these 
columas lately. Briefly speaking, it is as follows: A 
sino pot is req ‘about 6 in. in height and 3 in. 
in diameter. The interior of this is to be coated 
about } in. deep, wits mixture of plaster of Paris 
25 parts, ammonium chloride 10 parte, water 5 parts. 
When it bas got thick enough to take the impression 
of the finger without sticking to it, place a carbon 
plate in the centre and fill round it with a mixture of 
powdered graphite 75 parts, manganese oxide 10 parte, 
chloride of zinc § parte, chloride of ammonium 10 
parts, glycerine 2 parts, and sufficient water to make 
astiff paste. This must not extend beyond the layer 
of plaster of Paris round the inside of the zinc pot. 
On the top you can run in melted pitch. Copper 
terminals are fastened to the zinc pot and the carbon 
plate. 


Puotocrarny (“Colonel Winn”).— You don’t under- 
stand the phrase “Saturated solution.” This means 
that you are to have as much bichloride of mercury 
in the water as the water will dissolve. Simply pour 
hot water on the crystals, and if, when cold, any of 
the salt is left, it is all right. If ‘not, you must add 
more of the salt till a point is reached at which no 
more will dissolve. Price of mercury bichloride is 
3d. per ounce, and it is very heavy stuff. Instead of 
finishing off the intensification by means of the um- 
monia solution you give, you can bleach it thoroughly 
by immersion in the bichloride solution, and then 
redecelop the negative, either by means of the 
ferrous oxalate developer or the hydroquinone de- 
veloper. just as it was originally developed (this can 
be done in weak daylight). Take care of the bi- 
chloride of mercury, which is a most deadly poison. 


Cannon PLATES (W. J. H.).—We have heard of carbon 
plates being made in the way you describe, but it is 
not in the very least worth your while to do it when 
the real carbon plates only cost 4d. each. 


Dry Bartrery (A. B.).—The material in the dry bat- 
tery never gets perfectly hard, or there could be no 
current ; but it ought to get sufficiently stiff to 
stand being turned over on one side without coming 
out. We cannot account for your cell not working 
unless elther the chemicals are at fault or the con- 
nections are not properly made. In the answer to 
G.H. Bastard in this column you will find directions 
how to nake adry battery ina different way. This 

well we know from practical experience. 
\er under a month, and never by post. 
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Exxctric Motor (R. 0. B.).—The motor described in 
this paper is nothing like strong enough to work the 
engine as you suggest. The battery is never carried 
on the engine, but is connected with the rails, s0 that 
the current enters the motor on the engine by passing 
through the wheels, one terminal of the battery being 
connected with pne rail and the other with the other 
Tail. As the botvery cannot be carried on the engine 
you had better use four or five cells of a bichromate ; 
but unless you constructed a specially light engine 
and a strong motor you would never get it to work. 


J. Wees.—The regulator should be fixed to the cistern.; 
but you would tind the lamp could be managed s0 as 
to give an even temperature, 


RuEvMATISsM (Screws).—You had better consult your 
‘own physician, The salicylates are not unattended 
with danger, so their use, unless under medical super- 
vision, is not wise. 


INDIGNANT CHEMist (Bexley Heath).—No discourtesy 
‘was meant to chemists, we can assure you. Fellows’ 
Syrup is prescribed by the faculty constantly. 


Doauicer (E. Stephens).—A bout 8d. each. 


TANK For Gotp Fish (P. Lyon and G. C. Parmer).—We 
don't care to give addresses, but look in the Country 
House columns of “Exchange and Mart.” 


WRIGHT AND AGE (Keighley).—There is no rigid stan- 


Tue Eves (Eight Years’ Reader).—No, we think not. 
But the light cannot be too clear and bright. In a 
paper for our sammer number, Dr. Gordon Stables, in 
giving advice to young lads, will touch on the subject 
of eyesight. 

LicHt IN Picton Lorr (F. G. H.).—A window most 
certainly. They will go all wrong witbout light. 


Bantaus (W. H, M.).—All e matter of taste. We like 
the game best, Sebrights, Japanese, Cochin, eto. In 
fact, they are’all very fetching. We wish we had 
more bantam boys and girls. Of course you must 
have your little fowl-house and run all complete be- 
fore you get your birds, Read illustrated article in 
our last volume. 


Growmye Too Fast (Sete) Catton help you. We 
cannot cut you down, and there is noother way. Try 
to grow broad and strong and good while you grow 
tall 

Fox Trrrier (I. L. M.).—1. Rubin compound sulphur 
ointment, and wash twice a week. Feed on Spratt's 
cod-liver oil, pet dog biscuits. 2. Your friend’s dog's 
tall was probably docked when the animal was very 

g, or it is simply a freak of nature If all fox- 
ers were born with docked tails what a saving 
in cruelty it would be ! 
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Touchstone and Awdry. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FostTEr.) 
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SQUIRREL (W. A. Hoole).—About 3s. for a good one. 
‘See answer to P. Lyon. 


Bap BREATH (Nil Desperandum).—You must have 
your teeth secu to. But it may arise from bad lungs 
or indigestion ; if 0, consult a doctor 


Wat Sort or Pets? (Lover of Animals).—Begin 
with guines-pigs. They are cheap and nice. 


Not SHeppine Purpy TzerH (1.8. B. A.).—Could not 
say without seeing. Don't think your friend is right. 
‘You see the new ones force out the first or milk 
teeth, though these are sometimes retained alongside 
the othera. 


EczEMA IN Doo (Wrists).—1. You yourself must take 
more exercise. The wrists will only increase in 
strength as the body does. The straps are useless. 
2. The doggie has eczema. Use zinc ointment twice 
a day, and wash twice a week. 


Rasarm (Little Irish Girl)—It ts diarrhoea. You 
huve been making some mistakein feeding. You had 
better change your hutches, for it is infectious. Give 
good cats and bran, and a mash now and then, with 
roots, and sparingly of grass food—not damp. 


ScurF IN Face (Grocer).—Try the ointment of oxide 
of zinc every night. But we fear you have got 
eczema or else grocer’s itch. 

ScoTcH Cottm (Canadian).—Spratt’s biscuits, vege- 
table and table scraps, oatmeal porridge and milk. 
Good fresh water daily. : 

‘Vanious (Student).— While studying, eggs, mi 
oatmeal ige, and sparingly of meat, which 
be very tender, Take plenty of vegetables and no 
stimulant. 2 Sleep at your age (seventeen) eight or 
nine hours, but go to bed early. 8. No, we hesitate 


to recommend books for profitable reading. We can 
only say that after study they should be light and 
amusing. 

HARD-BOILED OR LIGHT-BOILED Ecos (Whiskers).— 


‘Between these two, Gordon Stables, w! 
in his caravan, and baving hard exercise, 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Turkwa BaTus (Nomen Incog.).—Yes, once a week or 
fortnight. As to curing a cold we cannot say. But 
we know you can harden yourself against colds by 
taking the morning tub. 

‘Various (R. A.).—1. No, a wooden kennel. 2. Dogs if 
well cared for do nof have distemper. 3. Yes, of 
course there is, viz. “The Stockkeeper.” 4. No, but 
might get one. 

Dreams, ETc. (Anxious).—We must refer you to recent 

Cannot 


back numbers. keep on answering queries 
on this subject. 


on the road 
believes in 


(With Apologtes to the Hon. John Collier.) 
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SAINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH 
COAST. 


By Rev. A. N. Mauan, M.A. F.G.s., 


Author of * The Silver Whistle,” “Uncle Towser,” 
“ Highfield Stories,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE “ MARY ANNE”? OF 
SWANSEA. 
ye Dauntless had passed the harbour- 
bar and was now face to face with 
the tempestuous sea. Reggie lay snug 
under the lee of the gunwale, huddling 
close, dazed with a strange sense of amaze- 
ment and exultation. 
The boat rode with a superb gallantry 


of confidence and strength full in the teeth 


“Oh! Some one is pulling me overboard!” 
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of the headstrong wind, rising up the 
mountainous waves, breasting their crests 
to receive a deluge of broken surges; 
gliding down to the deep valleys as the 
water was withdrawn ; heeling over this 
way and that, buoyant and triumphant, 
yet harassed and buffeted by the tremen- 
dous conflict of the waters. 

Gallantly she pressed onwards in the 
darkness, relieved by the shimmery 
ghostly gleam of seething foam and curdled 
creamy tumult. 

The helmsman, staunch and stedfast, 
kept her true to her course, guided by 
the fitful glimmer of the ship’s light, 
now seen for a moment from the ridge 
of a mighty billow, now hidden from 
view by the crested giants of the troubled 
sea. 

Reggie did not know which of the men 
were nearest to him. A great booted leg 
pressed against him every time one of the 
rowers put extra power into astroke. He 
ran some risk of being squashed like a 
sardine occasionally, when the boat met a 
bursting wave and recoiled in a flood of 
broken surf. He had been thoroughly 
drenched long ago, but thanks to the 
good quality of his top-coat the water 
had not penetrated to his skin. But he 
was now minded to make a bid for a more 
comfortable position. So after a parti- 
cularly heavy squeeze from the booted 
leg, Reggie circled his arms round that 
leg, and. 

“ Hulloa! what——" The sailor's 
mouth was effectually closed by a copious 
volume of sea. When, with a shake of 
his head, the man had somewhat cleared 
his mouth and ears, a shrill piping voice 
was heard, “I wish you wouldn't squash 
me quite so hard!" 

“ Why, what's up ?’’ shouted the man ; 
“there’s an imp on board, mates; he's 
got hold of my leg!” Before they could 
demand an explanation, the same piping 
voice cleared up the mystery. 

“ It'sonly me—Reggie. I don’t want to 
mele a fuss, I only want not to be squashed 

atl" 

“What! Master Reggio?” shouted 
Andrew Sharrock in amazement; “how 
on earth—here, pass him along, Bill—I'd 
best make him taut afore he’s washed 
overboard.” 

Reggie found it no easy matter to pass 
to the middle of the boat, where Andrew 
was sitting. When he got within reach, 
however, Sharrock’s massive hand was 
laid with strong though gentle force upon 
his arm, and a sense of safety resulted 
from the touch. 

“ Don't be angry with me, Andrew. I 
couldn’t help it!” 

“Bless you, my hearty, I’m not angry. 
But how ever did you get on board ?—and 
what will the Cap’n say? Here, let me 
splice the rope round you; catch hold of 

oar a moment. That’s it—now squat 
down below and you'll ride snug. Pull 
away, my hearties!"’ 

The attention of all the crew was once 
more fixed upon the object of their exer- 
tion. Bravely the lifeboat answered to 
their efforts. The wind in some measure 
abated as they drove ahead, and the waves 
did not burst on board s0 frequently. 
The clouds had broken here and there, 
and the moon in her first quarter was now 
able to lend her light, showing up the 
outlines of a schooner-rigged vessel, over 
which the seas broke incessantly as she 
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rolled helplessly and mercilessly buffeted 
by the waves. 

The crew of the lifeboat could see those 
whom they hoped to rescue. Slowly but 
surely their only source of safety was 
creeping towards them. Shouts of en- 
couragement could be heard above the 
noises of wind and water. It was evi- 
dently a fearful conflict being waged on 
board that schooner, a conflict for life and 
death against the ungovernable forces of 
the storm. 

The red light on the forecastle showed 
that she was waterlogged. The men 
could be seen working frantically at the 
pumps. The bows were already level 
with the water, the great seas continually 
broke over her, and it was a question of 
the gravest doubt whether the Dauntless 
could reach her before she foundered. 

Reggie, lashed to a thwart, kept his 
eyes fixed on the red light. The excite- 
ment was tremendous. They were within 
fifty yards of the sinking schooner. 

Suddenly there rose above the clamour 
of the sea, above the whistling roar of the 
wind, a cry of terrible mortal anguish. 
One desvairing shriek of agony! The sea 
seemed at the moment to open her jaws 
with a great gulp of foaming fury; and 
before the straining eyes of every head 
on board the lifeboat turned towards the 
doomed vessel, she went down into the 
deep. 

A groan of dismay shuddered from every 
mouth, 

“Too late, mates!'’ said Sharrock. 
“ God have mercy on the poor chaps!” 

They rowed on with desperate effort, 
though where was the use? Not a spar, 
not 8 rope, nor any shred of wreckage was 
to be seen. The only chance was that 
they might pick up some struggling 
swimmer. 

Reggie was terribly distressed by the 
sudden and awful catastrophe which, 
almost at the moment of success, had thus 
shattered all hope. He knelt against the 
gunwale and kept his right arm over it, 
stretching out his small hand, which was 
soused in the sea every time the seething 
water rose. 

The men had stopped rowing, merely 
steadying the boat as tar as possible, while 
every eye was strained intent on trying 
to catch sight of some struggling 
swimmer. 

It was all over so suddenly—the great 
seas pouring on with relentless fury. They 
had devoured their prey, and like savage 
monsters were gnashing their foam-flecked 
jaws with fierce glee. 

Now as Reggie peered over the boat’s 
side, reaching out his hand in the vague 
hope of helping some one, his hand was 
seized in a desperate grip. He screamed 
and seeined as if about to be dragged 
overboard. Andrew Sharrock caught him 
in his arm. 

Some one’s pulling me over- 


Andrew made a plunge with his other 
arm and laid hold of the arm whose hand 
held Reggie's wrist. The hand instantly 
relaxed its grip, and a moment afterwards 
Andrew had raised the head and shoulders 
of a drowning man above water. In 
another minute they had dragged into the 
lifeboat a sailor from the foundered vessel. 

A flask of brandy was produced, and 
the whole contents poured slowly down 
the man’s throat. A cheer went up as 


he slowly revived and recovered con- 
sciousness. 

“ Bravo, my little man!" said Sharrock 
to Reggie. “You saved his life! What 
will your father say to it?" 

Reggie forgot the terrors of the situa- 
tion under that assurance. 

They remained for some time drifting 
about near the scene of the disaster, until 
all hope of any further rescue was aban- 
doned. It only remained to pull back to 
the Haven. 


Captain Ayrton, on his return home 
shortly before midnight, had found old 
Hannah in a flutter of tears and panic. 
She told him how Reggie had gone down 
to the quay between nine and ten, 
promising to be back within the hour. 
The Captain in great alarm hurried down 
to the quay. He found the crowd of 
villagers anxiously on the look-out await- 
ing the return of the lifeboat. Some 
of them told him that Reggie had been 
down there watching the preparations for 
launching the boat. No one seemed to 
have seen him since. Was it possible he 
could have gone with the crew? The 
Captain feared he might have slipped off 
the wall into the waters of the haven. He 
was in an agony of apprehension. Not 
knowing what to do, he could only wait 
with the anxious watchers, earnestly 
hoping that the return of the boat might 
clear up the uncertainty. 

At last a shout from out of the darkness 
announced that a light was seen, rising 
and sinking on the sea. It must be the 
light of the lifeboat. Slowly and surely 
it grew more distinct, and as it drew 
nearer, those on shore heard shouts from: 
those on board. And at last the Daunt- 
less passed the beacon-light, and entered 
the calmer waters of the haven. 

Then everyone on shore pressed eagerly 
towards the landing-place. Foremost 
among the crowd was Captain Ayrton. 
Everyone was talking. Shouts and cheers 
mingled in wild excitement. Sharrock 
recognised the Captain, and shouted his 
loudest that Reggie was safe. In a few 
moments the crew had landed, the 
rescued man was helped on shore—and 
Reggie was in his father’s arms. 

“T couldn’t help it, father,” he said ; 
“Thope it was not very wrong. It waa 
awfully exciting!” 

Captain Ayrton was so overjoyed at 
finding his boy safe, that he had not the 
heart to rebuke him for his daring rashness. 
And when the crew rallied round Reggie 
and cheered him, and told the Captain 
how it was Reggie that had saved the 
rescued man—the Captain's pride in his 
boy's pluck made him forget his 
anxiety. 

“Thank God you are all right, my boy! 
‘We must get home as fast as we can.” 

Meanwhile the rescued man was an 
object of interest until his tale was told. 
His name was Jabez Anson, seaman; 
the schooner was the Mary Anne of 
Swansea, bound for Waterford with a 
cargo of iron. She had started a timber 
in the storm, and the water had gained 
faster than the pumps could remove 
1b, 

John Purvis, now in more sober mood, 
came forward and offered to take Anson 
in for the night. The offer was thankfully 
accepted ; and now that the excitement 
was over, the people of Westercombe 


” went back to their homes, and the quay- 
side was once more deserted. 


CHAPTER XIV.—ON THE TRACK. 


gz landlord of the Blue Anchor pre- 
sented a sorry aspect next morning. 
Both his eyes were decorated with dull 
purple-black surroundings, which lent a 
peculiarly malignant expression to his 
puffed and bloated face. 

He sat in the window-seat of his 
den, his head thrown back, bis 
hands in his pockets, his legs stretched 
straight and wide apart, his booted feet 
resting on the edge of their iron-shod 
heels. 

His meditations were blackened, like 
his eyes, and the venom of his bitterest 
inmalice was stirred against Andrew Shar- 
rock. 

His potations of the previous night, 
though they had rendered his steps uncer- 
tain when he volunteered for service in 
the lifeboat, had not clouded his intellect 
to any great extent. He remembered well 
enough Sharrock's allusion to Saintony 
Cross; and he pondered viciously, won- 
dering how far Sharrock’s suspicions were 
roused as to the cause of his fall over the 
brow of the crags. 

John Purvis had been staggered with 
amazement at seeing Sharrock walk past 
the Blue Anchor on the very morning 
after that fall, apparently sound in every 
limb, and none the worse for his adven- 
ture. How he had escaped being killed, 
Purvis could not imagine. Sharrock had 
probably guessed the truth, though what 
did it matter? He could not prove any- 


ig. 

Then Dan had not turned up since that 
night; the brandy-kegs were lying useless 
on the crags ; the landlord's head throbbed 
as if a water-wheel were at work inside 
it; he had been jostled and hooted by the 
villagers; taking it all round, he had 
enough to make him growl. 

During his dismal lucubrations two cus- 
tomers called in for a morning draught. 
Purvis served them with a surly grunt, 
and then returned to his den, leaving the 
door ajar that he might overhear their 
conversation. 

“Heard of the doings up to Wind- 
whistle Farm, night afore last ?"” 

“No.” 

“Four fat poultry stolen—same as at 
Sprigg's Farm night afore that.” 

“Umph! That's Dan at his games, 
*spose."* 

“Ay, and he'll have summat more 
afore they catch him.” Then raising 
his voice, the man called out : “ Seen any- 
thing of Dan lately, landlord?” 

“No, I ha'n’t!” was growled from the 
den. 

These cases of poultry-snatching were 
but the prelude to other thievish acts of a 
similar character perpetrated during the 
nights that followed. They were all set 
down to the credit of Dan Sullidge. Far- 
mers came in from the moors, compared 
notes, and vowed vengeance against the 
miscreant if they could only catch him. 

They banded together, and formed par- 
ties to patrol the district at night. They 
watched round the old shaft, and in the 
neighbourhood of Saintony Cross, for it 
seemed probable that Dan's hiding-place 
must be thereabouts. But for a while 
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their vigilance was baffled, and depreda- 
tions were committed with reckless 
audacity under their very noses. 

At last, however, matters reached a 
climax. 

There was a farm called Laregan, high 
up on the moor, about a mile from the old 
shaft, in which lived Farmer Barden and 
his wife, and their two sons. ‘lhe farmer 
was disturbed one night by the barking of 
his sheep-dogs. Like his prototype in the 
nursery rhyme, the farmer jumped out of 
bed, without awaking his deaf wife. He 
opened the window and looked out. 
There was a feeble glimmering of starlight 
in the misty sky. Farmer Barden looked 
hard into the darkness, and when his 
eyes grew accustomed to it he saw 
a figure stealing along under the barton 
wall It darted swiftly across the yard, 
vaulted over the gate, and disappeared. 

“Eh! but that’s that scoundrel Dan,” 
said he to himself, as he closed the win- 
dow and quickly dressed. Then he went 
and awoke his sons, who were soon ready 
to join him, armed with sticks. 

“Now, lads,” said the farmer, “we'll 
see what Snout and Snarler are worth for 
scent. Get down the old collars and 
chain, Willum.” 

William obeyed. They lit a lantern, 
and went out to a shed in which the two 
sheep-dogs were housed. The dogs testi- 
fied their delight at such an unexpected 
visit, and after much whimpering and 
wriggling they submitted to be leashed 
together. Farmer Barden held the chain, 
brought out the dogs, and set them on the 
trail, They sniffed and barked, and 
strained hard at the chain with noses on 
the ground. 

*Come on, lads! Good dog, Snout! 
Good dog, Snarler! We'll run him to 
earth this time! Mind the lantern, Tom 
—best blow it out till we wants it. I've 
got some matches.” 

The dogs responded keenly te encou- 
ragement, pressing on with confidence 
across the stretch of moor, never pausing 
or showing any indecivion, giving an 
occasional bark of satisfaction, seemingly 
as anxious as their masters to come to 
close quarters with their prey. 

The three men hurried after them with- 
out exchanging many words. The pace 
made them breathe heavily, and the pro- 
spect of the chase being possibly a long 
one made it prudent to restrain the ardour 
of the dogs. 

“Not too fast, Snarler, geod dog; 
gently, Snout!"” 

Presently upon the faint line of the 
horizon there rose before them the 
irregular mass of rocks known as the 
Devil’s Skittle-Alley. 

“They're heading hard for the Alley,” 
said Farmer Barden, “and if he’s skulk- 
ing among the stones we'll have him out 
of them, sharp!” 

The eagerness of the dogs seemed to 
increase as they drew nearer to the rocks; 
with short quick barks and whinings 
they strained at the leash. 

“ Now, Bill and Tom, you go round 
t’other side, and cut him off if he tries to 
escape that way. He’s in there right 
enough ! Come out, yer young varmint! 
Good dogs, at him.” : 

Snout and Snarler pulled so hard to 
get in among the great blocks of granite, 
that Farmer Barden soon came to grief. 
His hat was knocked over his eyes 
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against the overhanging surface of one 
block, while his shin grazed the jagged 
angle of another. He had to let go the 
chain before he could recover himself. 

‘Then he lighted the lantern, and pro- 
ceeded to pick his way among the masses 
of rock. He soon saw the dogs again, 
nosing and whimpering and scratching 
furiously underneath a monstrous boulder- 
stone, which leant upon others, and helped 
to form a deep recess. 

Barden turned the light full on the 
dogs, and watched their eagerness with 
amazement. 

“What's the meaning of it all? He 
can't have burrowed under them rocks. 
Get on, Snout—Snarler, you old fool, come 
out of it!” 

The farmer seized the end of the chain, 
and began pulling the dogs away. ‘Fhey 
resented his interference with every sign 
of disapproval ; intimating in the plainest 
manner that they knew their business, 
and if anyone was an old fool tt was their 
master. 

Barden called his sons, who quickly 
came to the spot. For some momentsall 
three stood watching the dogs in silence. 

“They've been scenting a rabbit, that’s 
what they've been doing,” said Tom. 


“Ay, that's it, sure enough,’ said 
Bill. 

The farmer scratched his head in 
doubt. 


Meantime the dogs made good progress. 
The ground was soft, but there was evi- 
dently solid granite in the way, round 
which they had to work. 

“Let's see if we can’t help ’em a bit,’™ 
said Bill. “ Give us the light, father.” 

Bill lay flat down and edged himself~ 
under the rock. The dogs seemed 
pleased, and greeted him with friendly 
barks. He examined their excavations, 
and soon had his hands on the edges of * 
a granite slab, which with little trouble 
he was able to remove. Inthe course of 
moving it he also displaced another frag- 
iment of granite, with the result that he 
opened to view the entrance to a burrow 
of considerable size. 

“ Here's a passage or a cave, or summaf,, 
father, sure enough.” 

The dogs now grew furiously impatient, 
and would have gone down the opening 
head-foremost had not Bill seized the 
chain, and stopped them by main force, 

“Haul 'em off, Tom. They'll spoil the 
game if we let ’em have their will.” 

Tom hauled them off, and strove to. 
quiet their excitement, while Bill con- 
tinued further to enlarge the entrance. 
The lantern-light enabled him to see that. 
the passage grew gradually higher a yard 
or two farther in. 

Backing out, Bill rose upon his knees, 
and then stood up. 

“There’s a reg'lar tunnel—that’s what. 
there is—and Den's down it te a cer- 
tainty.” 

“Well, if that ain't a queer go!” said 
the farmer. “What's to be done next, 
lads 2" 

“Go down and pull him out,” said 
Tom. ‘ Who's afraid? Give us the lan. 
tern—come on, Bill!” 

“ Stop a minute, lad,” said the farmer ; 
“not too fast; old heads are wiser than 
young ’uns. If Dan Sullidge is down 
that hole, ‘twould be rash to risk life 
by going.down. Couldn’t tell where ho 
night be skulking till you found an ounce 
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of cold lead in your stomach. There's a 
deal of thinking to be got through before I 
see.the way to explore that crack.” 

Bill saw the wisdom of his father’s 
words, and said it would be a bit crazy, 
"specially as Dan hadn't scrupled to draw 
on Andrew Sharrock. “ He'd puta bulle 
through your head as soon as look, Tom. 
Best wait till daylight.” 

“Well, ‘twon’t be no lighter under- 
ground in daytime than ‘tis now,” said 
Tom. 

Bnt the farmer settled the pomt by say- 
ing they must wait till they had a chance 
of talking it over with the neighbours. 

“ In the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety, lads—that's what we read in the 
good book. We've just got to stick here, 
amd see as the fox doesn’t escape before 
the village is awake. That's what we've 
got to do. 

“Precious slow work!" 
sulkily. 

“True enough, but there’s no backing 
out of it. ’Tisn't so bad as it looks. 
’Twill be light in a couple of hours. But 
there’s no call for three of us to stop. 
Two's enough. You take the dogs back, 
Tom, while Bill and I watch. They're 
only in the way now.” 

‘om and the dogs set out to return to 
the farm. Meantime, while the farmer and 
hié sen Bill patrolled the spot, the reader 
is invited to squeeze himself through the 
opening and explore the descent to 
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Avernus. Not facilis by any means; in 
fact, very much the reverse. 

For the first time in the memory of that 
generation, this secret passage had been 
discovered from above. Dan Sullidge (it 
may be remembered) had made his dis- 
covery from below. 

The tunnel, for the first half-dozen yards, 
was just wide enough to admit of a man’s 
entering lengthwise. Then it widened 
and increased in height, still very narrow, 
sloping downwards in a steep decline for a 
distance of forty yards or more, when it 
communicated with the gallery of the 
old shaft. There was a long stretch of the 
gallery from this point to the spot where 
Purvis had been stopped by the barrier of 
fallen rock, when he had gone down the 
shaft to look for Dan. It was in this 
long stretch that-Dan had his éastle of 
refuge. He'had chosen a portion. of it 
some twenty yards from the barrier, and 
given his attention to making it comfort- 
able with considerable success. 

While the farmer and his son were 
patrolling above ground, Dan lay asleep 
on a wooden bedstead of his own con- 
struction. Sacks were spread on it, and 
a couple of blankets. An oil lamp hung 
by chain and hook from the rocky ceiling. 
There was a table and stool, a kettle, 
saucepan, plate, mug, knife, fork, and 
spoon. There were a few bottles, and a 
bucket, into which dripped an unfailing 
trickle of pure water. A pile of wood was 

(To be continued.) 
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heaped in a corner, near which smoul- 
dered the remains of a fire. There were 
two dead fowls and half a loaf on a bench 
hard by. There was a large box con- 
taining manifold odds and ends collected 
at various times, and bits of wood rudely 
carved in a manner betokening some 
originality and ingenuity. 

For Dan had his ways of amusing him- 
self. In that box were scraps of paper 
with strange attempts at drawing. 
Though he could not write, he had some 
idea of using a pencil. The walls of his 
cave were not without attempts at decora- 
tion. Two coloured prints were nailed 
up, in tarnished gilt frames. There were 
bits of board ornamented with patterns 
burnt by hot iron. A portion of the wall 
had been rubbed clean, and on it was 
aketched in charcoal a figure on horse- 
back. An old horseshoe was nailed up, 
and bits of old iron, relics of wrecks, ropes 
knotted and wreathed in fanciful patterns, 
were strewn about. 

Such indications of a capability for 
refinement gave to that weird home an 
air of barbaric picturesqueness ; and there 
lay its lord wrapped in calm and pro- 
found sleep. He Bed ran his fastest when 
aware that Farmer Barden was awake. 
Confident in his speed, and the absolute 
security of his castle, he had not given a 
second thought to any risk of discovery. 
Being tired ont, he had lain down, and 
fallen asleep immediately. 


A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. : 


By G. Demace. 
(With Illustrations by PauLe CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER V.—FROM BIR-EL-ASKAR TO EL-OUAD. 


id wasn long distance to attempt without 
a rest, and the travellers were tired 
and As soon as the riders had 
dismounted. the camel and ass were 
relieved of their burdens and tethered to 
pegs driven firmly into the ground. and 
our. friends began to eat a few dates 
meistened with water which was not as 
frésh. as it might have been. Then 
Marius and Ali, who had not entirely 
recovered from their previous fatigues, 
lay themselves down in the shade, under 
the guard of Mardocho-us, to yield them- 
selves to the comfort of a well-earned 
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siesta. It had been agreed that they 
should start again at three o'clock to reach 
Ain-Kerma before sundown, which would 
give them each four hours’ rest and two 
hours on guard. 

Near the military enclosure which 
sheltered them, in the grateful shade of 
the walls, was one of those green rect- 
angles of cactuses, planted in fives, the 
odd one being in the centre, which are 
found everywhere on the outskirts of Arab 
settlements, whether they have been 
abandoned or not, and proving that the 
old bordj had not only been a temporary 


fortification, but the casbah (or citadel) of 
some important agglomeration now dis- 
appeared like so many others whose in- 
habitants have been driven away by the 
invasion of the sand or the sudden vanish- 
ing of the water. The racquet-like leaves 
were covered with Barbary figs, refreshing 
and nourishing, and Mardocheus gathered. 
a large quantity of them. The savoury 
leaves themselves, carefully cleared of 
their spines, came in as food and drink 
for the animals, as did also the leaves of 
thistles, of which asses and camels are 
very fond. 

The two hours of the Jew’s watch were 
not over when Marius and the Arab, 
sufficiently rested, came to relieve him, 
and he lay down after sharing with his 
companions his fig-harvest from the 
cactus-leaves. 

Marius carefully examined the wall of 
the bordj while Ali prowled about in 
search of prey. In one of the angles rose 
a sort of little dome of masonry without 
any opening, near which grew a stunted 
juniper-tree, the branches of which were 
half dried up and literally hidden beneath 
thousands of rags of all colours. 

He asked Ali what it was. 

“Tt is the tomb of a marabout, sidi.”” 

“And why are all those rags attached 
to the tree?” 

“Thou knowest, sidi, that when the 


saint looks at the tree ne-thinks of those 
who have left a reminder there, and he 
prays to Allah for them. He is a great 
saint, sidi, for he has many reminders 
although he is so far out in the desert.” 

“ And are these stones which surround 
the marabout also tombs ?” 

“Yes, sidi, they are the graves of great 
chiefs who have been buried near the 
saint in his honour.” 

Cutting a piece from his belt, Ali tied 
the sign of veneration near the other 
tatters, then he brought some of the 
cactusl-eaves and crushed them at the foot 
of the juniper-tree to revive its freshness 
(as all pilgrims have to do), and then with 
a parting obeisance to the holy tomb he 
resumed his interrupted search. 

Marius watched the Arab’s perfor- 
mance with an interest mingled with 
curiosity. For nearly an hour his strange 
behaviour continued, and then Marius 
saw him carefully thrust a flexible switch 
into o crack in the wall, 
out of which there sud- 
denly rushed an enor- 
mous lizard nearly a 
foot long. The switch 
whistled, and the reptile 
was writhing on the 
ground, having had its 
back broken. Grilled 
onthe embers, it yielded, 
with the truftles cooked 
under the ashes, and 
Barbary figs for dessert, 
the chief portion of the 
substantial repast which 
preceded the resump- 
tion of the journey. 

The animals had their loads placed on 
them again. Marius again mounted ‘his 
camel; and at the close of the day they 
arrived at Ain-Kerma, whence they 
could see Chott-Mérouan and its crust 
of salt white as the snow. 

Chott-Mérouan is a salt marsh to the 
south-west of Chott-Melr’vi, to which it is 
joined by a narrow channel, forming with 
it that inland sea formerly known as 
Palus Tritonis, which certain people would 
to-day open up to commerce and naviga- 
tion by joining it with the Gulf of Gabés, 
a little above the island of Djerba. 

Situated between the important M’raier 
oasis with its fifty thousand palm-trees, 
eight artesian wells, and seven native 
wells, and the small Sidi-Klelil oasis, Ain- 
Kerma is a clump of palms surrounding 
an excellent little spring, near which live 
a few miserable families evidently with a 
strong dash of the negro in them. Our 
travellers received from them a cordial 
welcome, accompanied by a copious dish 
of couscoussou seasoned with the sour 
milk of a few skinny goats which were 
seeking a more or less imagi meal 
among the poor vegetation that borders 
the oasis; the oasis itself being entirely 
cut up into carefully tended kitchen ne: 
dens, surrounded by impenetrable hedges 
of cactuses and aloes. 

In the morning Ali was sent with the 
donkey to the borders of the chott (as a 
salt lake of this character is locally called) 
to bring a supply of salt, the want of 
which had been felt by all, particularly 
by Marius. Meanwhile Marius, for a 
little money, had become the possessor of 
a young kid; and in return for the hospi- 
tality of the previous night he gave a 
dinner at which the whole village assisted, 
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each family bringing, according to custom, 
their dish of couscoussou or peas. At 
three o'clock in the afternoon the water- 
skins were filled and the journey resumed, 
this time on foot, to give the camel and 
donkey a rest. The stage was not a long 
one, and at six o’clock the party reached 
the saltish spring inhabited by the Ain- 
Rgoussi, where they camped under palm- 
trees and spent the night. 

Before daylight they resumed their 
journey, after a restless night, caused by 
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“ Keep thy cartridges, sir, thou hast not 
too many of them, and perhaps thou 
mayst find a better use for them than in 
risking the loss of the shot against such 
small game; leave it to me, and if it be 
the will of Allah thou shalt have a wild 
duck for thy dinner.” 

And as he spoke Ali took out of the 
burnous a leather sling and a cord of cat- 
gut. There were no stones on the sandy 
ground, but in passing the dry bed of a 
watercourse he picked up a few rounded 


“Gradually the sand became firmer.” 


the stings and intolerable music of an 
incalculable number of those horrible 
diptera which are the plague of certain 
damp spots in Algeria. 

Between Ain-Rgoussi and Bir-Touil 
there are twenty-two miles of sand-hills 
and marshes much frequented by aquatic 
birds. Ali had much difficulty in pre- 
venting Marius from displaying his skill 
in shooting at the numerous waders and 
flocks of palmipeds that there seek their 
diversion. 


pebbles, and as soon as he was within 
range of a flock of palmipeds he skilfully 
let fly a stone, but the only result was to 
cause the flight of the birds, who wero 
frightened at the fall of the projectile. 

After several failures he was lucky 
enough to hit a splendid duck on the 
wing. In these marshy places it was not 
easy to secure the victim, but at last the 
exhausted animal was captured, and had 
its throat cut on the spot in accordance 
with the law of the Prophet. 
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For two-thirds of the way it was only 
here and there that the marshy ground 
was left, and across it progress was not 
easy; farther on the ground became more 
sandy, but still offered very bad going, tho 
feet sinking in to the ankles, every step 
in advance being subject to a fatiguing 
recoil. 

Gradually the sand became firmer, 
being covered with ranunculaccons plants 
and stunted mallows, among which were 
a few specimens of those roses of Jericho 
(Anastatica hicrochuntica) which, thoujzh 
dry for months, retained the property of 
expanding again under the influence of 
moisture. 

This sandy ground lasted up to the 
dunes of Makheg-Souid, amid which rose 
@ few lofty palm-trees among the dwarf 
palms which covered the hills. In the 
shade of these trees our travellers took a 
well-earned rest, and comforted them- 
selves with a biscuit and a handful of 
dates, and, as an extra, the tenderest part 
of the savoury palm-cabbages, acrid and 
sweet, which are the hearts of the ter- 
minal bnds of the dwarf palms growing 
in considerable numbers, in bushes that 
were more noxious than useful. 

They reached one of the narrow valleys 
between the dunes, and Marius ex- 
claimed : 

“Game at last!” 

A hare had just risen at his fect, and 
rushed away unceremoniously. 

Meanwhile Ali had been setting up 
figure-of four traps, in which he soon 
caught five partridges, and Mardochwus 
managed to secure a few land tortoises, 
tiny chelonians which make excellent 
soup. and are good when grilled. Neither 
did Marius return from his walk with 
an empty bag. A young jackal fled from 
him into a clunp of dwarf lentisks, from 
amid which rose a tine specimen of 
tamarisk. While he 
was attempting ‘o drive 
out the fugitive he heard 
the cooing of doves, and, 
lifting his eyes, he 
noticed a platform of 
twigs among tho 
branches, which was 
the nest of the graceful 
birds. He scaled the 
tree quietly, and found 
in the nest two birds, 
just ready for the spit, 
which he __ pitilessly 
killed and reserved for 
supper. 

Then, furnished with abundant pro- 
visions, and possessing a good store of 
water, our friends resolved to camp for 
the night among these hills, where tho 
absence of moisture assured them of 
freedom from mosquitoes ; and, after going 
a mile or so farther south, they pitched 
their tent. 

Turtle soup, partridges, and doves 
made a capital meal, which this time 
was seasoned with salt; and taking it in 
turns to watch, they passed an excellent 
night free from all incident, tho cry of the 
jackals being the only thing that now and 
then interrupted their sleep. The animals 
were hobbled, and found abundant pasture 
in the camel-beans (Moricandia suffru- 
ticosa) and the mesembryanthemuns 
which abounded on the northern slopes of 
the dune. 

Before davrn they were on the march 
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again, and reached Bir-Touil early, where 
Mardochcus, with the consent of Marius, 
made ono of those ingenious bar; ais that 
could only occur to an Israelitish vzain. 

Among the other toilet sundries, there 
were in the travelling-bag two little glass 
bottles with silver tops—one contained 
toilet vinegar of peculiarly penetrating 
fragrance, the other some tooth-paste ; 
a small tribe of wandering Chambas 
had just arrived at the casis to cele- 
brate the marriage of its kaid with the 
daughter of the kaid of a neighbouring 
smala, 

The Mussulmans are very fond of per- 
fumes, which are all the more appreciated 
in these wild places where the opportuni- 
ties of procuring them are so rare, and 
tha gallant chief could not have found a 
more precious present for his bride. The 
price was in dispute for some time; but 
Mardocheeus was firm, and obtained in 
exchange for the bottles a donkey with 
two water-skins and a@ saddle. The 
bargain was completed by the exchange 
of the red trousers of the Zouave fora 
double bag of fliss and an old saddle for 
the camel. 

As Marius was a stranger, he became 
the chief's guest ; he was prevented from 
going away in the morning by a grand 
diffa, at which he could not help being 
present without giving grave offence. 

All day long they ate grilled mutton 
and couscoussou, and drank sour milk, 
followed by an intermediate string of 
those sweet dishes of which the Arabs 
possess the secret. Then the night was 
spent in singing in a rhythmic monotone 
to the accompaniment of the flute-like 
djouak, the two-stringed g'nibri, and the 
darbouka, which is a sort of tambourine 
with the skin stretched over an earthen- 
ware pot in the shape of an amphora. 

Marius acknowledged the kaid’s hospi- 
tality by the gift of his handsome cigar- 
case; and mounted on his camel, with 
Ali and Mardocheus to the right and left 
of him on their donkeys, he started south- 
south-west at a good pace in the direction 
of Bir-Ouled-Abd-el-Kader. 

At first the little caravan had to 
traverse a barren stretch invaded by the 
sand, and without any shelter against the 
heat of the sun; here and there they 
noticed a few isolated palm-trees which 
staked out the plain. Then they jour- 
neyed in hollows covered with herbage at 
that time, which the summer sun would 
soon dry up; they skirted narrow valleys 
bordered by small dunes close together, in 
the shelter of which they sighted many 
asses and camels, and innumerable sheep, 
the shepherds being invisible, their camps 
being recognisable only by the slight 
smoke that rose from afar in the most 
secluded gorges. 

This was almost a day of rest for the 
animals and their riders, the distance 
traversed being hardly twelve miles; but 
it was a capital lesson in camel-riding for 
Marius, who made surprising progress in 
this species of equitation. 

Not far from the well were traces of 
ruined buildings and abandoned cultiva- 
tion, indicating that the natives had 
endeavoured to settle there. At the 
moment, our friends found only a halt of 
Jewish pedlars collecting fleeces among 
the douars, smalas, and isolated shepherds, 
and conveying them to the markets of 
the north. 


These pedlars informed Mardocheus 
that a flock of locusts had visited Mouiat- 
el-Kaid, the small population of which 
had been obliged to take refuge at El- 
Ouad, on account of the water having 
become putrid owing to the prodigious 
quantity of acridians that had fallen into 
it. 

As that stopping-place was not to be 
thought of, and Bir-Ouled-Alenda being at 
the same distance as E]-Ouad (thirty-one 
wiles), it was in this latter direction that 
the march was resumed, in spite of the 
repugnance and protests of Mardocho-us, 
who was afraid of being recognised and 
arrested. 

As they approached this oasis, the vege- 
tation became more and more abundant ; 
flocks and shepherds were more frequently 
seen; instead of growing alone, the palm- 
trees were in clumps; the wells were less 
distant from each other; the numerous 
stone reservoirs in the beds of the stream 
were still full, but there also the grass- 
hoppers had left traces of their passage, 
and their dead bodies had in most cases 
infected the water. The wells that were 
covered at the time had fortunately 
escaped the plague, and the flocks were 
crowding around these, awaiting their 
turn to quench their thirst. 

At ten o'clock a halt was made at the 
beginning of the dunes of Gomar, the 
most northerly point of the great region 
of sand-hills. Here the gara—a kind of 
earthy conglomerate—marked the ancient 
level of the primitive soil, the base being 
rock, or hard clay ; there was no sign yet 
of the great masses of sand, sometimes 
rounded. sometimes in saddlebacks, some- 
times even in thin sharp ridges, which 
oe like a stormy sea suddenly solidi- 

ied. 

The afternoon heat was terrible, and 
the donkeys, wearied by the last few miles 
across the burning sand, in which they 
sank to their pasterns, were not in a state 
to follow the long-legged mehari, whose 
spongy feet flattened out as he trod, and 
formed a favourable basis for progression 
over the unstable ground. 

Marius consequently decided to camp 
at Gomar; and next morning the animals, 
rested and_ refreshed, courageously 
breasted the high mounds of sand, from 
the summit of which their riders could 
see, stretching north and south, the dark 
green heads of the palm-trees of the Souf, 
8 wide, fertile valley, watered throughout 
its length by the oued of the same name. 
The banks of this stream abound in the 
date-trees of different species that, with 
the rich adjoining pastures, yield the 
wealth of the district. 

At nine o'clock they reached the little 
village of Tarzoute, and at eleven the 
small Arab town of Kouinine, after climb- 
ing sand-banks of from a hundred and 
fifty to a hundred and eighty feet high. 

Here no cookery was needed. Ali, for 
the money Marius had left, was able to 
procure a quantity of mutton couscoussou 
and peas for the men, and a bag of barley 
for the beasts. 

They rested here for three hours and a 
half, and an hour and a half after their 
departure they entered El]-Ouad, the 
capital of the Souf, a town of from twelve 
to fifteen hundred hearths still surrounded 
by the ruins of its ancient fortifications. 

The houses of El-Ouad are small and 
low, and in shape not unlike thimbles, and 


the mosques are simply miserable. But 
the pecans are so peculiar that they are 
worthy of special mention. 

They are dug out so deeply that the 
roots of tne palm-trees reach a vast sheet 
of subterranean water, which covers them; 
and to prevent the sand from encroaching 
on them the gardens are surrounded by 
hedges kept up with extreme care, 
although constant work is required to 
clear away the sand that drifts with the 
south wind. 

The dates of E)-Ouad have a high re- 
putation, and the inhabitants cultivate a 
large quantity of vegetables. Attempts 
at cotton culture have met with moderate 
success on account of the difticulty of 
appropriate irrigation. 

On approaching the town the Jew asked 
Marius to be allowed to take up his quar- 
ters with a co-religionary who lived at the 
entrance of the town in a little villa easily 
distinguishable as an Israelite’s home by its 
blue colouring. This permission was at 
once granted on condition that he held 
himself ready to start at the shortest 
notice. The poor fellow shuddered at the 
thought of meeting a gendarme! As to 
Marius and Ali, they feund a shelter for 
themselves and their mounts in the cara- 
vanserai in the market-place, where an 
important markt was held every Friday. 

Marius was not without anxiety as tohow 
he should remunerate his host, and thought 
of commissioning Mardocheus to barter 
his massive gold watch-chain, when the day 
after his arrival there came to him an 
aged Jew with a long white beard, dirty 
yellow in places, wearing a long red over- 
coat, who said he had been sent by Mar- 
docheus to offer his services. 

He knew that Marius was the 
bearer of a letter of credit of undeniable 
value and genuinenesy, and he offered on 
the guarantee of Mardocheus, whose 
honesty and solvency he knew well, to dis- 
count at least a part of it at a reasonable 
rate, considering the circumstances. In 
addition to this, he offered to be the El- 
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Ouad representative of Mercurin & Son for 
the purchase and forwarding of the pro- 
duce of that region. 

This was a great stroke of good fortune. 
The journey would really become a busi- 
ness one, and the circular to his customers 
would be true after all; and so Marius 
asked the Jew to give him a few hours 
to consider it, promising him an answer 
next day. 

Then ao well-known twang came from 
the yellowish beard. 

“ Assuredly, sir, I believe the disguise 
to be good, and with my new head IJ can 
brave the gendarmes and all the ghomeris 
in the world!" 

And Marius shook with latghter as 
Mardocheus continued imperturbably : 

“The fact of the matter 1s, sir, that the 
Jew with whom I am staying does busi- 
ness With my relations at Biskra as well 
as with those at Ghardamés. He has 
really made the offers I have told you. I 
would advise you to accept them. He isan 
honest man who has nothing to lose in the 
proposed arrangement, which is just as 
advantageous for you as it is for him. He 
will negotiate your letter of credit in whole 
or part, and will assist you for a small 
commission in any purchases you may 
make, which will reach your warehouse 
at first hand, and thus result in a good 

rofit. Everyone here will give you the 

est recommendations as to Samuel Levy 
Braham, who already represents a large 
number of commercial houses, and you 
will find that his reputation stands high. 

All day Marius considered these offers of 
Samuel Levy Braham ; his inquiries were 
most satisfactorily answered by the chief 
of the Arab office, and by the kaid, who 
both, however, hinted that his rate of 
interest might occasionally be high. 

Marius consequently resolved to risk 
& little capital, and called on the Israelite, 
who provided him with the money he 
wanted. Then at Samuel's advice he 
bought olive-oil, dates, pistachoes, almonds, 
and Tunisian wax, which were sent by 

(To be continued.) 
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caravan to Bougie, against a draft at 
sight, to be thence forwarded by way of 
Marseilles. 

Marius wrote from El-Ouad a long 
epistle to the faithful Theodule, who might 
be anxious at being so long without news. 
He told him all the details of his journey, 
announced the despatch of the goods and 
the draft for their payment, and mentioned 
his departure for Ghardamés. 

He ended with a wish to be remembered 
to Mademoiselle Toutvenant, and then be- 
gan to make breperetions for his departure. 
These consisted in the first place of two 
strong mules, so as to leave the donkeys for 
riding only, with no other load than the 
water-skins. For himself he kept the me- 
hari, on which he placed two large skins for 
water, with an outfit of camping utensils ; 
and the two mules were loaded not only 
with the old provisions but with new, such 
as sacks of couscoussou, beans, and chick 
peas, new baskets of dates and figs, some 
salt, bladders of lard, and salt butter; two 
water-skins completing the load of each 
mule. 

Finally, Marius bought a sporting gun 
by Lefaucheux, and ammunition; and a 
week after their arrival at El-Ouad the 
three resumed their route to the south- 
west, accompanied by the good wishes of 
Samuel Levy Braham, who had been 
appointed representative of Mercurin & 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE DESERT. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUDAN 


HORTLY afterwards the field officer and 
escort came round to know if we had 
returned, and then proceeded to visit the 
redoubts for a second time. It was now 
about ten o'clock I should think, and in less 
than an hour they returned, bringing another 
of the missing patrol with them, very danger- 
ously wounded, and from him the next morn- 
ing we gleaned the following. 

It oppears that after dark the patrol of 
three men, as ordered, left the redoubt and 
proceeded, as well as they could judge, in the 
direction of the next. They had not gone 
more than fifty yards or so, when sud- 
denly they were pounced upon by a party of 
the enemy. This man’s rifle was wrenched 
from his grasp before he could pull the 
trigger, and at the same time he was struck 
in the face with a spear, which, entering by 
the side of his nose, penetrated the roof of his 
mouth, making a ghastly wound. He stum- 
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PART II. 


bled on his hands and knees, and was imme- 
diately speared in the back close to the spine, 
which almost did for him. Leaving him 
lying on the ground, and apparently dead, 
all the enemy dashed in pursuit of the other 
two, who fired their rifles and rushed in the 
direction of the redoubt; but they missed it 
in the darkness, and ran blindly on over the 
desert. It was an unequal race, with but one 
ending. The poor soldier, hampered with his 
great-coat, exhausted after his day’s exertions, 
flying for his life through the pitchy dark- 
ness; the naked Arab with “red pursuing 
spear ” close behind, thirsting for his blood ! 
No wonder the race was short; no wonder 
that awful cry that smote upon our ears as we 
lay in the teat, little thinking of the ghastly 
tragedy which was being enacted so close 
to us and yet so far from help! 

The picquet heard the rush of feet, as told 
already, and fired the volley to stop the pur- 
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suit, but the bullets sped harmlessly over 
the desert, and the fate of the unfortunate 
man was quickly sealed. 

Meanwhile the wounded man lay for some 
minutes stunned, and blinded with his own 
blood ; then, struggling to his feet, he tottered 
feebly in the opposite direction to that the 
Arabs had taken in pursuit of his comrades. 

While staggering along, he heard a sentry 
challenge close by, and the next instant 
tumbled headlong and unconscious into the 
ditch of one of the redoubts, from which he 
was extricated with some difficulty, and 
handed over, still unconscious, to the field 
officer on his arrival. He eventually re- 
covered ; and though he had only one day's 
campaigning, I fancy his experience for those 
few hours would have satisfied most people. 
What do my readers think ? 

“There is still a man missing,” said the 
field officer ; ‘and if he is not dead, he may 
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be badly wounded. You had better go out 
again, and take a few more men this time.” 
Of volunteers there were plenty. Everyman 
in the regiment was anxious to go out, and, 
tired though they were, would have gone to 
the hills if allowed, where Osman Digna 
had huge bonfires lighted and signals flash- 
ing from one point to another. 

However, thinking twenty men sufficient 
to handle in the dark with safety to our- 
selves and everybody else, we started off 
again with that number, going as well as we 
could in the direction of where we found the 
first man. Our eyes gradually became accus- 
tomed to the darkness, so that we could 
distinguish clumps of bushes a few yards 
distant ; but it made us rather “jumpy,” as 
every bush we thought must be a group of 
the enemy. Happily, we kne-v we could see 
him a second or two before we felt him— 
which was some comfort. 

On one occasion, as we were carefully and 
noiselessly approaching a clump of large 
mimosa-bushes, capable of concealing at 
least a hundred of our foes, and with our 
hearts in our mouths, straining both ears and 
eyes, suddenly a man on the left in a sub- 
dued call said, ‘‘ There’s a man in the bush.” I 
thought that he had himself been speared, from 
his voice. Indeed, the man next me jumped 
about three feet into the air, and I’m not 
quite certain that my own feet did not leave 
the ground! The first man said he dis- 
tinctly heard a person move close to him in 
the bush. Perhapsit isthe missing one! We 
call his name, but there is no answer. We 
repeat it in a still louder tone: not an 
answering sound! Tommy Atkins surrounds 
the bush, and gives vent to his pent-up 
feelings by going through the bayonet exer- 
cise as he entered it; and though at each thrust 
we expected to hear a squeak or a cry of some 
sort, yet no sound came, and, without quite 
knowing whether to be rejoiced or not, we 
proceeded with our weary search. 

For two long hours we tramped backwards 
and forwards through the desert in vain 
endeavours to find the missing man. On 
reaching any place where, if wounded, he 
would be likely to crawl for concealment, we 
called his name repeatedly in subdued tones, 
but no answer was returned. At last, as 
we were on the point of abandoning the 
search as hopeless, a loud whistle sounded 
some hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards from us to the front—a sound very like 
a dog whistle, long, clear, and shrill; such a 
whistle as one hears on August 12 on a grouse- 
moor, calling back the errant setter or pointer. 

For an instant, and only an instant, our 
thoughts rushed back to other climes and other 
pursuits, but we feel like the grouse this time. 
Can this be the man? Perhaps he has heard 
us! Are any of our other men in that direc- 
tion? No; then we will go and look. But 
almost before these thoughts had time to pass 
through our heads, another whistle exactly 
similar sounded to our right, and was imme- 
diately answered far away on the left. What 
could it be? Perhaps the redoubts signal- 
ling to each other! If not, there must be 
some mischief brewing ! 

Now we were close by the place where the 
first whistle sounded ; if no redoubt is there, 
it must be a party of the enemy. Carefully 
and cautiously we advanced till we arrived at 
what must have been the immediate vicinity 
of the place. We called out; there was no 
reply. A louder challenge was unanswered ; 
and then we found we must have lost our way 
in the dark, and could not say where we were. 
We knew we were somewhere between the 

camp and the enemy, but how far to the right 
or left we could not imagine. I thought of 
all the problems I had learnt at the Staff 
College. ‘‘ How to find your place in the dark 
on the desert when you've lost it?” “ Zeta” 
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of the Great Bear, and ‘ Vega” (Alpha Lyre) 
recurred to my mind, with awful problems of 
the “midnight sun,” but they brought no 
consolation, and one flash from the “ midday 
sun ’’ would have been worth them all. 

We now decided to return to the camp; and 
on proceeding the best part of a mile, we 
were at last challenged by a sentry. This 
proved to be one of the redoubts, and from 
him we ascertained the exact position of our 
camp, towards which we slowly returned. 

We had not proceeded more than some 
two hundred yards when there was a sharp 
challenge behind us from the redoubt we had 
just left, immediately succeeded by a volley, 
and then another. We heard the bullets 
ricocheting off the sand, buzzing and spin- 
ning through the air, but there was no cry 
this time, and I fear they found no billet ! 

Fiat on the ground we lay like a covey of 
partridges, and gazed anxiously in the direc- 
tion the shots came from, fully expecting to 
see 8 body of the enemy bearing down upon 
us; but another volley from the redoubt 
towards the desert told us that the cause of 
alarm was going in that direction, and, con- 
tinuing the retreat, we at length reached the 
camp in safety. 

It was now past twelve o’clock, and the 
men, wearied out, turned into their tents to try 
and get some well-earned repose. 

Shortly afterwards Lieut. H—— called 
some of us on one side, and gave us in an 
ominous whisper the intelligence that he was 
sure there were three Arabs in the camp, 
hidden amongst the tents. He had seen 
them, he said, ranning and crouching behind 
a tent when the “electric light " was passing, 
and he did not know what to do, fearing to 
alarm the camp. Just then the electric light 
came on again, and we examined the tents 
pretty sharply as it passed, trying to detect 
the presence of any enemy there might be. 

Some of the men not on duty were standing 
outside the tents, leaning on their rifles, or 
collected in small groups discussing the events 
of the night, when suddenly H—— grasps my 
arm and, pointing eagerly towards a tent, 
says, “ There they go!” and, looking in the 
direction indicated, we almost thought so too 
at first sight, but it turned out to be the 
shadow of a man who was standing outside 
a tent with his rifle in his hand at the 
“trail,” and as the electric light went past, 
the shadow ran round the tent (a ‘bell’ 
tent) and appeared to stoop, very like an 
Arab with his spear in his hand getting out 
of sight as quickly as possible. H—— 
vowed that was not what he had seen before, 
and we didn’t quite know what to think, and 
separated shortly afterwards with many 
misgivings at the apparent presence of the 
enemy in our midst. 

Time passed on, however, without further 
incident, and at last I think I was the only 
one remaining outside. I felt no inclination 
to sleep, and, going to the front of the camp, 
took up my position by some large empty 
water-tanks, leaning on which one could rest, 
and at the same time keep a look-out. 
Everything was now perfectly still; not a 
sound of any sort could be heard, but far 
away on the hills could be seen the huge 
fires the enemy kept burning, and a light 
like a lamp kept dancing up and down. At 
first I thought it was a falling star, or that 
I was going asleep; but on pulling myself 
together and watching it carefully through 
my field-glasses, I saw it move up and down 
quite regularly—evidently some kind of 
lantern attached to a kite or something of 
that description, and meant as a signal to 
the parties prowling round our camp. 

All at once the stillness was broken by the 
sound of a scuffle in a tent just behind, and 
then there burst forth one of the mostappalling 
yells that ever smote ona human ear! With 
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the previcas shriek of dying agony and 
the awful reason for it still fresh in one’s 
mind, this new cry, suddenly bursting forth 
in the middle of the night, almost made 
one’s blood run cold for the moment. 
Surely the Arabs must be in the camp, and 
H—s story is only too true after all! Wild 
cries were heard in the tent, the guard turned 
out, and the bugles sounded the alarm, which 
was taken upall along the front of the camps 
for five or six miles at least. 

As we ran with the guard to the tent from 
which the sounds proceeded a man extricated 
himself from the canvas and rushed towards 
us. ‘‘ Whatis the matter?” we hurriedly asked. 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the well-known voice 
of my servant; “three of these ‘ere Arabs 
have just run through the tent.” “ Where are 
they gone?” “Who is hurt?” “How many 
are wounded?” “ Are any of them caught?” 
are asked all at once. 

“One of them put ‘his foot on my face,” 
said a man who had just appeared. “And was 
it you who gave that uncarthly shout?” 
“No,” said the man. “Beg pardon, sir, it 
was,” put in my servant. “I was lying in 
the door of my tent [an E. P.] to get what 
fresh air I could, when I saw against the sky 
the form of an Arab leaning over me with his 
spear raised, listening to my breathing. I 
grabbed at him, when he overbalanced and, 
stooping down, dashed through the tent [an 
E. P. has two doors, one at each side opposite 
each other] and out of the other door, 
followed by two more, one of whom put his 
foot on the man’s head who was asleep in the 
opposite entrance.” 

Such was my domestic’s explanation. The 
man, thinking evidently his last hour had 
come, gave what he considered his dying yell, 
and a real blood-curdler it was too ! 

Lights were struck, and the camp was 
searched, to no purpose ; but whilst doing so, 
the picquet of the regiment next us commenced 
firing towards the desert, as they saw, they 
told us afterwards, two or three men rushing 
in that direction from ourcamp. My servant’s 
story seemed plausible enough, as only the 
night before that same regiment lost a man 
in the door of the guard-tent, speared by an 
Arab who had crawled up, after having killed 
the sentry, and stabbed him as heslept, his 
dying gasps waking those around him. How- 
ever, whether or no the Arabs were ever in the 
camp remains a mystery to this day, and I’m 
inclined to think my domestic got wind some- 
how of H——’s suspicions, which preyed on 
his mind, and that it was really his voice, then 
quite unrecognisable, and not the other man’s, 
that disturbed the stillness of the night, and 
threw over twelve thousand men into a state 
of temporary alarm. 

Once more everything calmed down, and 
weary heads were laid onthe sand. Three or 
four of us grouped round the empty water- 
tanks, determined to see the night out. On 
looking at our watches by the aid of a match, 
it was just one o’clock. We watched the 
signal fires, and wondered how long they 
intended to burn them, and how many of 
the enemy were there ! 

These reveries were interrupted by B—_, 
who had been dozing off, and waking with a 
start accidentally kicked C——, who was lying 
at his set. Taking him for an Arab, B—— 
seized his word, and thrust and lunged wildly 
at the prostrate form of the unsuspecting 
C——. Luckily the aim was bad, and we 
dragged C—— out of the way before any harm 
was done, and a laugh all round ended what 
might have been a very unfortunate occur- 
rence. 

Onr attention was now diverted in another 
direction. The Ordnance Store, from whence 
the tents and camp equipment had been 
drawn in the morning, lay about a mile to our 
right rear, on the shore near Quarantine 
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Island, and from there we heard the most 
frightful din. At first we thought it was only 
@ scare; but soon the red angry flashes of 
the Martinis are visible, and the cries and 
groans of wounded and dying come distinctly 
to our ears, and we know there is a desperate 
struggle going on. The electric light is 
turned on the scene, and men are seen hurrying 
to and fro, carrying bodies about through the 
piles of baggage and disappearing behind 
them. This was the memorable attack on 
the Ordnance Store of the night of March 11, 
and it was not till the next morning that we 
heard the result: six or eight men killed, 
and saveral wounded, and only one of the 
enemy brought to book. 

The night passed without other incident, 
and glad were we when the first grey of 
morning appeared over the hills, and we 
could look each other in the face again, and 
distinguish friend from foe. 

As soon as it was light enough to see dis- 


lORTUNATELY for me, Brown’s back was 
towards us and he took no notice of our 
presence. It is probable that I was altogether 
in shadow, but it seemed to me that if he 
turned round I must be as apparent to him 
as he was to me. 

The change of lock that we had judiciously 
made puzzled him. His key would not fit 
this time. The match soon burned away, 
and Brown immediately prepared to strike 
another. The operation took him some time, 
however—possibly he was nervous—and I 
took the opportunity to whisper my mis- 
givings to Douglas. 

“What can we do? It is Brown—at May- 
nard’s locker again! Shall we rouse the 
school and let him be caught in the act?” 

“No, he may turn the tables on us and 
declare that he caught us meddling with the 
desk,” my companion objected. “It he is 
cad enough to get Maynard into trouble in 
this way, he won’t spare us.” 

Feeling the full force of this argument, I 
perceived that we were in a perilous position. 
The match was at length lighted, but not be- 
fore I had found refuge behind the desks. 

Unfortunately I forgot that one of the 
forms, which had been in a shaky condition 
for a long time, had fallen in the afternoon 
during school. It had been propped up 
again until it could be repaired, but its equili- 
brium was very uncertain, and no boys sat 
upon it during the remainder of class-time. 

In my excitement I leaned against this 
form for support. Next moment I fell 
sprawling upon the floor, as the bench fell 
over with a crash that resounded through the 
schoolroom. The crash was echoed by a yell 
of fear from the other end of the room, and 
the lighted match dropped to the floor and 
was extinguished. 

“What shall we do?’’ I helplessly asked, 
as I raised myself from the ground. But, 
before Douglas could give any answer, some 
one rushed violently against me, and I em- 
braced the floor once more. 

In falling I caught hold of te cause of my 
tumble, and we both came down together. I 
called to Douglas, but, before he could come 
to assist me, my prisoner slipped out of my 
grasp, leaving a large piece of his gown in my 
hands. The sound of his feet told us that 
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tinctly, off we started again to search for the 
missing man, and about three-quarters of a 
mile from camp we found him, close to a 
large pool of blood, and a glengarry be- 
longing to the first man we had picked up. 
So we must have been close to him frequently, 
during the night, but he was hidden by some 
stunted mimosa-bushes. He lay on his back, 
his fingers almost severed by spear wounds, 
one of his knees bent up and split open by a 
frightful gash from the two-edged sword of 
the enemy, and his body pierced by spear 
wounds in every direction. His rifle and 
bayonet were of course gone. Sadly we bore 
him back to camp, and his body was laid 
beside his comrade of the previous night. 
Poor fellows, they had fought their first 
and last fight, and their awful and sudden 
death threw a gloom over the whole regiment. 
We now ascertained that shortly after we 
had quitted the redoubt the night before, on 
our last return to the camp, a party of some 


forty or fifty Arabs had dashed after us, and it 
was at them the three volleys had been fired, 
with the effect of turning them off into the 
desert, or. perhaps this story would never 
have been told. The whistles we heard, 
so the spies informed us, were signals to 
assemble, as the Arabs attacked at night in 
small parties; and these three parties had 
joined together to attack us whilst we were 
searching, not considering themselves suffi- 
ciently strong to attack us singly, and I have 
no doubt but that it was this united party 
that afterwards made the descent on the 
Ordnance Store. 

And so ended my first night on the desert. 
My account of it is perhaps long, but it was 
the longest night I ever spent in my life; and 
though years have now elapsed since the 
events I have narrated took place, the re- 
collection of them is still as vivid as if they 
only happened yesterday. 

(THE END.) 
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HARRY MAYNARD'S ENEMY. 


SCHOOL STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


By W. Lucyp Summers, B.a. 


Il.—THE CULPRIT 18 DISCOVERED. 


he had turned into one of the classrooms 
that open both into the schoolroom and into 
the corridor. We rushed after him, and, as 
we reached the nearer door, we heard the 
handle of the other turned violently. 

The exclamation of dismay that followed 
gave us a hope that the door into the corridor 
was locked. Pushing me back into the 
schoolroom, Douglas quickly pulled out the 
key, shut the door, and kept it closed—in 
spite of the frantic efforts of our prisoner— 
while I inserted the key again and locked the 
door on the outside. 

We had our quarry under lock and key ! 

‘“ We've trapped him ! ” Douglas exclaimed. 
“ But what are we to do with him now that 
he is caught?” 

We were spared, however, the trouble of 
making up our minds as to the best course to 
adopt with regard to our prisoner. Before I 
could offer a suggestion, the schoolroom was 
filled by a band of masters and boys who had 
been aroused by the fall of the form and the 
noise of the events that closely followed. A 
flood of light poured into the schoolroom. 

Mr. Brown himself headed the party! 

Douglas and I looked at one another in 
confusion. We had just locked our master 
in the classroom, yet, in a moment, he was 
free, and it would appear to everyone that 
we were the guilty couple who had disturbed 
the quiet of the schoolhouse. 

“What are you boys doing here?” Mr. 
Brown demanded. “One of you a prefect, 
too!” 

Douglas was speechless. 

““We have locked you up in the classroom, 
sir,” I replied stupidly. My words created 
much amusement. Mr. Brown smiled 
viciously. 

“ You look too idiotic,” said he ironically, 
“to be engaged in mischief. But we must 
know what has caused all this noise and 
disturbance.” 

By this time Douglas had recovered his 
presence of mind, and with it the power of 
speech. 

“We thought that we had discovered the 
fellow who has played such mean tricks on 
Maynard—putting his knife into your desk 
and your book into his locker "—— 

“ Nonsense!" cried Mr. Brown. 


“It’s true, sir. We found some one, in cap 
and gown, trying to force the lock. We shut 
him up in the French classroom.” 

“Then we can soon see who it is,” said 
Mr. Carter. 

“T am afraid, sir, that he has escaped 
again,” Douglas answered, looking meaningly 
at Mr. Brown. 

“Just what I expected,” exclaimed the 
mathematical master in tones of great sar- 
casm; “I should have been greatly surprised 
if he had not escaped.” 

“We are in for it, Will,’ whispered 
Douglas, shaking his head dejectedly. “ He 
means to brave it out.” 

“Let us see, Carter,” said Brown, turning 
to his colleague, “ what this mysterious visi- 
tant, that has the power of escaping through 
locked doors, has done to Maynard’s locker.” 

“He has done nothing this time,”’ I hastily 
said, marvelling at the master's effrontery 
and presence of mind; “ we interrupted him 
before he had an opportunity.” 

“ Quite so,” remarked Brown, with another 
significautly unpleasant smile. “The ghost 
has disappeared and left no traces of his 
handiwork. I think, Carter, we need listen 
no longer to this nonsense. We may as well 
return to bed and settle with these two boys 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ At least, sir, you will admit that this is 
not ghostly,” I remarked, showing the piece 
of gown that had remained in my hands 
after my fall with the fugitive. 

My words and manner were impertinent. 
But the master’s duplicity and feigned un- 
belief had greatly incensed me, and I did not 
stay to fully consider what I was saying. 

Mr. Brown took no notice of my little 
speech. He had bent down and picked up 
something from the floor. For a moment 
his rage was so great that he could not utter 
a word. He strode across to Douglas and 
laid his hand heavily on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Do you know anything about this?’ he 
demanded, pointing to the object he had 
picked up from the floor. 

“No, sir, I know nothing about it,” 
Douglas answered without hesitation, though 
his faze blanched under the iron grip on his 
shoulder. 

Brown evidently did not believe his denial, 


but he controlled himself with a great 
effort. 

“It’s my gold medal, slashed and wantonly 
spoilt,” he briefly told Mr. Carter. ‘It has 
been taken from my study and hacked with 
a knife, and is now absolutely worthless.” 

Mr. Carter turned to Douglas. 

“You said, I think, that you had shut 
fiome one up in one of the classrooms?” 

“Yes, sir, but ’—— 

“Ts the key in the lock?” 

“ Yes, sir, but ”—— 

Mr. Carter would not wait to listen to 
Douglas’s explanation, but strode across to the 
classroom. Turning the key, he opened the 
door and entered. 

“Nobody will believe us, Douglas,” I 
whispered disconsolately. ‘ We shall be in 
‘as bad a plight as Maynard—and rather 
worse.” 

But an exclamation of surprise from Mr. 
Carter drew us all to the doorway of the 
classroom. There, in the master’s firm 
grasp, we found a pale and miserable-looking 
prisoner. The runaway had not escaped us 
after all. We had secured Harry Maynard’s 
enemy, but in the moment of our success we 
were compelled to admit that our suspicions 
and clues had all been erroneous. Neither 
Mr. Brown nor Bell, both of whom we had 
in turn suspected, was the cause of Harry’s 
disgrace. 

It was no other than Napier whom we had 
locked in the classroom! But, unconscious 
of the evidence that we had collected against 
the unknown criminal, Napier was disinclined 
to acknowledge his guilt. 
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In answer to the masters’ inquiries, he 
protested that he had come down :to the 
schoolroom to fetch a book which he wanted 
to read as soon as daylight came. 

“Why could you not wait until it was 
light? Why should you steal about in the 
dark as if you were ashamed of being seen ? 
Besides, these two boys say that they saw 
you tampering with Maynard’s locker. Is 
that so?” 

“T was standing by my own locker,” 
Napier retorted, “and that happens to be 
next to Maynard's. I think their eyesight is 
scarcely strong enough for them to be abso- 
lutely certain at whose locker I wus stand- 
ing.” 

This was true enough. 

“Why did you run away then?” Douglas 
demanded. 

“ Because my nerves were not sufficiently 
strong. I think most fellows would have 
been startled under the circumstances.” And 
he looked round more confidently, as he 
perceived that his words had good effect on 
his hearers. 

“ How did you lose that button?’ Douglas 
suddenly exclaimed, pointing to Napier’s 
dressing-gown, from which the third button 
was missing. ‘Harry Maynard found a 
button of exactly this pattern in his locker 
the same morning that some one had hidden 
Mr. Brown’s book there.” 

“And why did you put on Mr. Brown’s 
cap and gown?” I demanded in my turn, 
pointing to those articles of academic garb 
which he had hastily taken off and thrown 
into the farthest corner of the room. 
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But there was no necessity to prove the 
case any further, for at this point Napier’s 
coolness broke down and he admitted that 
he was guilty. 

Turning all the boys except Douglas and 
myself out of the room, the two masters 
thoroughly investigated the matter. 

Determined to gain the captaincy of the 
cricket eleven, Napier had contrived this 
plan for bringing Maynard into discredit. 
His scheme had partially succeeded, and, but 
for our interposition, the foul plot would 
have been carried to its bitter end. But 
for our persuasion Harry would, long ere 
this, have resigned the captaincy, for it was 
no light ordeal for him to take his part in 
the school games while he was still under 
suspicion. Some of our schoolfellows had 
loudly called for his resignation, but others 
advised that things should be allowed to go 
on as usual. Had Harry been left to follow 
his own inclination and resign, the matter 
might have ended and his innocence re- 
mained unproven. Napier, however, was 
resolved to precipitate matters. 

To shield himself against suspicion, he had 
voted against Harry's expulsion from the 
monitorial body—knowing full well that the 
strong circumstantial evidence would induce 
the majority of the prefects to condemn the 
unfortunate boy. 

In the morning Harry was publicly 
exonerated from blame and restored to his 
monitorship. But Napier’s friends were 
telegraphed for, and in the afternoon he was 
formally expelled from the school. 

(THE END.) 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS, A PARADISE FOR BOYS; 
OR, NOTES OF A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN 


PART I.—THE WAY THITHER. 


T™, Scilly Islands! Well, what about the 
Scilly Islands? Let us see what that 
excellent work “The Sailing Directions for 
the English Channel” has to say about this 
out-of-the-way land. 

In the book in question, the Channel pilot is 
informed that “the Scilly Islands and neigh- 
bouring rocks occupy space of about forty- 
geven square miles, and are situated about 
twenty-one miles westward of tne Land’s End, 
between latitudes 49° 51’ and 49° 59’ N., and 
longitudes 6° 14’ and 6° 28’ W.” Let us add 
to this that the nearest large town is Pen- 
zance, and that is forty miles away across the 
sea, and that the rocks and islands of the 
group number about 130, and that only five of 
the islands are inhabited. viz. St. Mary’s, St. 
Agnes’, St. Martin's, Tresco, and Bryher. 

‘Even then there is a great deal to learn 
and very little to show that Scilly is a veri- 
table sea-girt paradise. Good luck to the 
boy who finds himself there for the holidays! 
For the lad who has got the germ of the 
Briton in him the Scillies may well be called 
the “ Fortunate Islands.” 

What may not be said, even of the voyage 
thither? Does not the steamer follow the 

im coast-line from Penzance to the Armed 
Knight at Land's End, and pass under the 
very shadow of Tol-Peden-Penwith, and 
brash by the great black Bell-buoy which 
night and day tolls solemnly over the 
terrible Runnelstone, and steer almost within 
hailing distance of the lonely lighthouse on 
the Wolf? The spell of the voyage will last 
until the steamer reaches St.. Mary’s Sound 
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and is steam‘ng into the pool between the 
great islands of St. Mary’s and St. Agnes’. 

A fair idea of this pleasant land can be 
obtained as the vessel threads its way through 
the intricate channel. 

Along the coast there are masses of barren 
and rugged rocks, grim and grey, but beyond 
there are quiet hills, green with bracken or 
purple with heather. Many and many a 
little cove there is where a line of white foam 
separates the fawn-coloured sand from the 
bluest of blue seas. 

Here and there the ferns and the heather 
come nearly to the water’s edge, and bramble- 
bushes that would glorify a Devonshire lane 
may cast their shadows over the smooth 
white boulders of the beach. If the tide be 
low, wild-looking rocks, shaggy with un- 
Kempt weed, rise up from the sea, brown 
and mysterious; and it will be rare indeed 
if upon these black pinnacles there be not 
a solemn company of gulls drying their 
white breasts or their grey wings in the 
noonday sun. 

As soon as St. Mary’s Sound is cleared 
the voyager finds himself suddenly in the 
very heart of the Scilly Islands. St. Mary’s 
Sound leads into what appears to be a great 
land-locked, deep-water lagoon. There is 
land ahead, and land astern, and land on the 
port bow, and land on the starboard quarter., 

The ring is broken in many places, and 
many a channel and sound, and many a 
strange sea passage, lead out into the limit- 
Jess ocean from this quiet haven. Wild sea 
may be breaking beyond the girdle of islands, 
but within this charmed circle there is a 
measure of peace. The ship, which but an 
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hour ago was rolling and pitching on the open 
sea, has now sailed into a salt-water oasis, a 
mid-ocean lake, a stretch of sea, deep and 
clear and blue, girt about by breezy downs, 
and guarded and sheltered by a hundred 
rocks. Such is Scilly ; and he who does not 
feel the magic of the place may write him- 
self down a genuine land-lubber. 

I have no need to say anything about the 
individual islands or the genial islanders. 
The steamer lands her cargo at Hugh Town, 
the capital of St. Mary’s. 

Here is a sturdy stone quay, and 
a harbour available at all tides. At the 
end of the quay a simple old stone gate- 
way leads into the town. The rambling 
town is quaint, quiet, and clean, and there is 
little that 2» man wants that Hugh Town 
cannot provide, assuming that the man is of 
contented mind. To bring fishing-tackle to 
St. Mary’s is to bring coals to Newcastle. 
To look for a bathing-machine on the beach 
is futile, for there is not one. To discover a 
man who is not as much at home on the sea 
as on the land is difficult. To find a more 
perfect summer climate or a healthier 
holiday place were impossible. 


PART Il.—A ROCK LABYRINTH. 


Now those who come to the islands spend 
most of their time on the water; in the 
first place because a boat is as necessary 
in Scilly as an omnibus or cab is in London, 
and secondly because there are few pleasures 
more varied and glorious than those which 
follow the wake of a sailing boat. Now and 
then, however, by reason of stress of weather, 
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or the breaking of a halyard, or the twisting 
of a centre-board, there is a “day off,” and 
it will need many “ days off,” to exhaust the 
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all sides. To the left again there is a ledge, 
and on climbing on to this, another narrow 
cleft between two vertical rocks is reached. 


3.—Our Boat. 


inland charms of St. Mary’s. In a general 
way I would give this piece of advice: “‘ When 
anything has gone wrong with the boat, go 
to Peninis Head.” Go there with rubber 
shoes and your oldest clothes, and if you 
can find in any other part of England better 
rock-climbing, and finer granite ledges, and 
stranger chasms, and wilder nooks and 
crannies, “ let me be there to see.” 

Peninis Head is a bold promontory of 
frowning and massive rocks. They are of 
granite, and rise sheer from the ses, which 
they face with defiance, The mightiest 
roller from the Atlantic might hurl itself 
with all its fury upon Peninis Head. It 


would but be broken into a deluge of foam, | 


and nota stone of the headland would be 
moved. The enormous size of the granite 
blocks, with which this terrible cape is made 
up, are among those many things which, in 
the language of the guide-books, “must be 
seen to be believed.” 

Now among these giant boulders is a 
labyrinth. This winding way is not known 
to all, and the casual visitor may search for 
it in vain. It is a veritable maze, and it 
does not of necessity follow that those who 
find their way into it are able to pursue it to 
the end. It is a case of “follow my 
leader.” 

We start from the grass downs at the 
back of Peninis and make straight for the 
headland. Our passage is soon blocked by 
huge rocks, over which, however, there is 
no difficulty in climbing. Some time before 
teaching the sea face of he promontory 
we turn to the left through a narrow gap 
between two immense boulders. This lands 

1: in @ strange enclosure shut in by rocks on 


2.—Entrance to the Rock Labyrinth. 


parlour. The walls rise sheer to the height 
of twenty feet. The floor is as level asa 
table, and beyond the four granite sides of 
the parlour there is nothing to be seen but 
the sky. This would be a good hiding-place, 
but there is a better farther on. 

There is one way out besides the way of 
entry, and that is by a gap between the 
rocks which is a little difficult to negotiate. 
The only way to traverse it is by placing 
your back against the rock on one side, and 
your feet against the rock on the other, and 
thus wedged up it is possible to move along 
crab-fashion, until a secure ledge is reached. 
Starting fairly once more, we begin to 
descend, and enter a chasm with a firm mud 
bottom. 

We have to walk sideways, and even then 
there is not much room. In this gap, into 
which the sun never penetrates, and which 
can only be compared ta a gap between two 
houses built close together, the distant boom 
of the sea can be heard as each wave dashes 
up a like rocky chasm many feet below. 

After climbing over more rocks, and 
following more narrow ways which would be 
quite prohibitory to even a moderately stout 
man, the crux of the labyrinth is reached. 
This is the problem, Here is an immense 
rock some twenty feet high right in the way. 
At the bottom of it there is an open angle or 
passage, through which it is just possible to 
craw]; but in the same place there is un- 
fortunately. little pool of water, about a 
foot deep, and the negotiating of this 
miniature pond is not always successfal. 
When the water has been passed, there is a 
nasty “ chimney” to get up; and when you 
have managed this, there is a still nastier 
drop on the other side. I am afraid few 
boys could accomplish this without 
assistance, and one of the hottest half-hours 
Ihave ever spent was occupied in getting a 
party of four over this obstacle. 

One more trifling climb, and we crawl out 
of a small hole too low even to kneel in, and 
find ourselves on an enormous ledge of rock, 
which when viewed from either the sea or 
the land would appear equally inaccessible. 


After squeezing one’s way through this We are now half way, and then the climb is 


strait, a still more remarkable 


rough 


continued over still as strange impediments 


enclosure is discovered. This isa realrock and through still as curious passages until 


we land on the grass again very near to the 
place from whence we started, and are sur- 
prised to find that the little expedition— 
during nearly the whole of which we have 
been entirely hidden from view—has occu- 
pied two hours. 

Before turning our backs upon Peninis we 
must take a look at Issicumpuckar.  Issi- 
cumpuckar is a hiding-place and a very 
peculiar one. Between the greater headlands 
of Peninis is a hollow filled up with 
immense rocks and boulders, in endless con- 
fusion, all tumbling towards the sea. 

If one could call up for a moment one 
of the incidents of pursuer and pursued 
with which—in hazy legend—this scene 
is associated, one would see the hunted 
man heading for the hollow by Peninis. 
He leaves the grass downs, and runs 
readily over the rocks, stepping or jumping 
from stone to stone. He is apparently 
making for the sea, when in a moment he 


disappears. There are gaps and crannies 
between all the rocks, but in which one has 
he suddenly dropped from view? The 
entrance to Issicumpuckar is not easy to 
find even when it has once been pointed out. 
There is nothing to distinguish this par- 
ticular space between the stones from a 
hundred in the vicinity. When, however, 
the entrance has been found, you can lower 
yourself into it. It is a tight fit, and you 
soon realise that you have entered a rock- 


bound well. You feel about with your feet 
for a foot-hole. Yon find a step and descend 
a stage lower. 


You are now in utter darkness. After a 
little tacking about you tind another step, 
and you descend another stage. You are 
now at the bottom, and even the gleam of 
sky at the entrance is blocked out. You now 
crawl along a rough passage in a direction 
away from the sea, and after climbing over 
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an awkward rook and through a narrow 
hole, you find yourself in a small chamber 
in which some six people could sit provided 
they bent their heads low and kept close 
together. The darkness is impenetrable, so 
a light is struck and a candle lit, and the 
subterranean secret of Issicumpuckar is 
revealed. 

It is said that the passage at one time 
extended farther inland, and that it was wise 
to take a string guide with you, so that it 
might furnish a clue to the way out. Aman 
could hide in Issicumpuckar for a month, 
provided he did not mind being a little 
cramped, and provided also—and this is 
important—that he could live without food 
or water. 


UL—A BIRD ISLAND. 


Tue wind is northerly, the flood is just 
“ making,” so let us sail to Annet. 
Annet is a comparatively small uninha- 


3.—Puffins on Annet Island. 


bited island lying well away to the west of 
St. Mary’s, and forming one of the boundaries 
of Smith Sound. It is as wild, and as 
picturesque, and as out-of-the-world as any 
seeker after solitude could wish for. There 
are many rocks and many reefs to keep 
clear of on the way thither, and a tide to 
reckon with when Smith Sound is approached. 
The landing-place is at the southern point— 
not quite a fashionable landing-place, 
especially if those who land don’t like a 
chance jump from the boat and some prob- 
ability of getting wet. 

Annet is flat and dumbbell-shaped. The 
high ground on it rises to some fifty feet, and 
it is everywhere rockbound. There are the 
bleached wooden bones, relics of many a 
wreck, upon its savage shores, and many a 
poor dead seaman lies hidden beneath the 
sullen crags and the restless weeds. There 
is everywhere the old song of the sea and 
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the rocks, the incessant onslaught, the inces- 
sant repulse, the rushing impetuous blue 
waves, the grim and stolid pinnacles of 
blackened stone, the little waterfalls which 
stream angrily out of wet clefts, the puffs of 
white foam which mark where the blow is 
fiercest; and over this everlasting scene of 
fret and torment there sail peacefully the 
white gull and the tern. 

Some part of Annet is covered with a 
dusty brown sand and with miniature forests 
of bracken, but the greater part of the table- 
land is clothed with the greenest and stoutest 
and most weather-beaten of grasses. To 
walk on this is like walking on a spring mat- 
tress, so loose is the soil and so thiok is the 
grass. Now and then, when a sandy patch is 
reached, the wayfarer’s foot and leg disappear 
trom view. He has stepped through the 
roof of a puffin’s “hole.” The nearer you 

t to the northern end of the island the 

arder does walking become, because you are 


no sooner out of one hole than you are in 
another, and sometimes both legs disappear 
at once. As a matter of fact, the whole of 
the island ik undermined by the birds. They 
burrow in the soft soil like rabbits, and make 
subterranean homes for themselves where 
neither the sea nor the rain nor the wind 
can reach. 

The puffins are the main builders of these 
burrows, but many other birds make for them- 
selves the same kind of home, and when the 
puffins have gone the gulls and the shags and 
other non-domesticated birds turn some of their 
youngsters into these convenient lodgings. 

They say that Annet is uninhabited, but 
its population may be counted by hun- 
dreds and by thousands. Annet is the sea- 
birds’ metropolis, the capital of the bird 
islands, the gulls’ London, the oyster-catchers’ 
Paris, and the New York of the razor-bills. 
Eggs and nests, and young birds and old 
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birds, and dead birds and damaged birds, are 
everywhere. 

What a hubbub the two-legged stranger 
makes in the city! There is ever a cloud of 
wings over Annet when a visitor is walking 
upon its sacred shore, and such a crying 
and calling and chattering and twittering 
and clacking and whooping, that the voice of 
man becomes faint and low. Here are fifty 
mother terns whirling overhead in piteous 
anxiety lest you should tread upon their eggs. 
Their-cry is sad and reproachfal ; but then 
they should take better care of their eggs, for 
they make no nests, but just settle the future 
family down in any convenient hollow in the 
grass or any eligible shelter among the 
stones. The gulls are a little better, but a 
great deal noisier. Their homes are dirty 
and untidy, and the building sites they select 
are draughty and uncomfortable. The cor- 
morant’s nest is a mere rag-and-bone heap, 
made up largely of relics of food, of fish 
and shells, and how can birds be brought up 
quietly or respectably if this is the parents’ 
view of home life and home influence ! 

There is much to be said about the shear- 
waters and the kittiwakes and the sandpipers 
and the petrels and the other inhabitants of 
Annet, but it would take too long a time to 
tell all that is to be told of these busy little 
islanders, of their homes and their haunts, of 
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their habits and customs, and their distant 
friends and acquaintances. 

But there are other bird islands besides 
Annet, although none approach it in impor- 
tance. If you leave Smith Sound and sail 
through Helwether’s Neck towards the open 
ocean, you will come upon Gorregan. Gor- 
regan is one of the outermost islands of the 
group, and the whole force of the Atlantic 
rollers falls heavily upon it when the wind 
and the sea are so minded. A grim and deso- 
late spot is Gorregan, and an island of bare 
inhospitable rocks rising out of the troubled 
water to the height of forty feet. There is 
something terrible about the place, about its 
loneliness and its savageness and the queru- 
lous turmoil of the sea around its feet. 
Many birds, however, dwell upon Gorregan, 
but they are moetly of the unsociable sort. 
What charm they can find in the spot I know 
snot. There is good fishing to be got there, 
no doubt, and there is no overcrowding and 
very few callers, and all these points have 
weight probably in a seabird's mind. 

Just a word about one more island, and 
that is Rosevear. If any boys want to play 
at Robinson Crusoe let them go to Rosevear. 
It is larger than Gorregan, but smaller than 
Annet, and more remote than either from the 
haunts of men. It is rockbound on all sides, 
but the rocks are fierce and majestic, and 

(To be continued.) 


there are possibilities in rock climbing which 
would occupy many an afternoon. There 
are creeks to land in and granite ledges to 
dive off. You can sit down close to the sea and 
watch the birds, who know little fear, and onl» 
stop their fishing just long enough to satisfy 
theircuriosity. Youcan see stalwart seals look- 
ing like great mastiffs in the water come swim- 
ming around the point and down the channel 
at your very feet. You can fish and be nearly 
certain of good sport ; and, last of all, you can 
visit a dozen uninhabited islands round about. 

If you are bent upon a Crusoe expedition 
there is in the centre of the island a level 
space overgrown with mallows which rise to 
a height of over six feet. Hidden in this 
shrubbery are the ruins of three stone houses 
which were occupied by workmen during 
the building of the Bishop Lighthouse. A 
waterproof sheet will make a roof and form 
a means of collecting rain-water. But for the 
rain pools among the rocks the island is dry. 

No finer place could be selected for a quiet 
camp. Except by seals and seabirds the soli- 
tude would not be disturbed. A little clearing 
made in the mallow thicket would soon look 
snug and homely, and here Crusoe and Friday 
could sit after their day was over, and, shaded 
from the western sun, could listen to the whirl 
and bustle of the tide as swung up the 
narrow strait. 


t 
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OUR GREAT BANKS, AND HOW TO ENTER THEM. 


Was you go into a bank (as an 

apprentice) straight from school, or 
enter at eighteen or nineteen, and even later, 
after a preliminary training in a house of 
business, you will find yourself in some re- 
spects in a new world. 

Just for the first day or two the work may 
seem easy enough, for a lad is sometimes 
started on some simple job, such as sorting 
letters into pigeon-holes, after folding and 
endorsing them ; but sooner or later nearly 
every clerk has to go through the mill of the 
“ General office.” 

Here he will be subject to the chaff, and 
perhaps even persecution, which is the lot 
of the newcomer in almost all large assem- 
blies of young men. 

If work happens to be slack, his com- 
panions will have leisure to perpetrate 
practical jokes at his expense. If he has 
been at a large school he will probably know 
how to meet these with good temper, laugh- 
ing at such as are really funny, and ignoring 
the others as much as possible. 

It must be remembered that (contrary to 
the custom at some big schools) actual 
violence is entirely tabooed, and therefore wits 
are of more use in these contests than mere 
muscles. Perhaps thorough control of the 
temper is more valuable than either; and by 
this I mean not only repression of natural 
expressions of resentment, but an honest and 
persistent endeavour to check the feeling 
itself. 

Frobably your first work in the General 
office will be to enter cheques (or “ vouchers ” 
as they are called after being paid and can- 
celled) into pass-books. This is not difficult, 
but it requires neatness as well as accuracy ; 
for these are the only books that go into 
the hands of the bank customers (or clients 
as some prefer to call them), and it is from 
these that the outside public is apt to form 
ita estimate of bank work. 

Knowing this, special care should be 
taken to write as neatly as you are able in 
the time at your disposal. Judgment is 
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brought into play in this and similar matters, 
for you have to form an estimate, as ex- 
perience enables you, of the time available 
for each bit of work as it comes. 

Skill in this is only attained after some 
failures, unless you are lucky enough to be 
able to write very quickly and very neatly, 
in which case your difficulties are few. 
The most common fault at first is undue 
pains and slowness ; but the inconveniences 
of this fall so severely and promptly on a 
junior’s head that he often goes straight 
to the other extreme, and perhaps incurs 
censure for slovenly work in the pass-books ; 
but after a little experience he should be 
able to avoid both Charybdis and Scylla. 

Pass-book work being over, you will be 
allowed an hour or less for dinner, and will 
perhaps have little to do for a short time 
after. But between two and four o'clock, 
more especially towards the latter hour, the 
rush comes on. For the first few weeks you 
may probably be put on what is called the 
“ running ’—going backwards and forwards 
at frequent intervals during the afternoon to 
the “Clearing House’? (next door to the 
Lombard Street Post Office), taking batches 
of cheques to get “cleared,” and returning 
from thence with similar batches, payable at 
your own bank. 

This is easy enough, though tiring, and 
as soon as a new junior comes in he will 
probably have to take it from you. 

Before long you may perhaps be taught 
the “walks,” and entrusted each morning 
with a number of cheques payable at various 
banks and houses in the district of London 
allotted to you. 

For the first day you will accompany the 
regular “walk” clerk; but afterwards the 
case of cheques and bills will be placed in your 
charg and you will be responsible for the 
total. 

In years gone by this was a very trying 
post for a youngster, as it involved receiving 
a large amount in coin, and some thousands 
in notes, and carrying it about the streets 


for hours every day. I can remember 
working for some years ona “ walk,” and gene- 
rally having to bring back a big bag of gold, 
and some thousands in notes. Sometimes 
the amount offered in exchange for a bill 
would be short, and some trouble had to be 
taken to get it corrected; and on one occa- 
sion @ thousand-pound note too much was 
paid to me across a bank counter. This I 
fortunately noticed, and returned at once. 

It was often necessary to collect bills 
payable at private houses; and to do this 
involved occasionally some difficulty and 
even risk. I have had to go up into a bed- 
room, when the acceptor of the bill was con- 
fined to his bed with some unknown disease, 
and there to count out a large number of 
halt-sovereigns on a cane-bottomed chair by 
gas-light. Such things are still possible, but 
are now very rare, as bills are nearly always 
made payable at a bank, most business men 
who accept bills, and a great many who do 
not, having banking accounts. 

On returning about midday you will have 
to make up your“ walk’ book, or sheet, and 
see that you have the correct amount to pay 
into the “ walk” account. If you are short 
you will perhaps have to make up the differ- 
ence, but at some banks a small allowance 
is made to each “ walk” clerk for this purpose. 

In the afternoon you may have to take 
charge of a “waste book”—that is, a book 
in which the cheques, etc., passed through & 
cashier’s book as received by him, are again 
entered, more fully, by a junior. This book 
has to be agreed after four o'clock with the 
cashier's book. 

This work is easy enough for the first hour 
or two, but on the approach of the magic 
hour of four the haste then essential makes it 
difficult indeed to avoid errors. During the 
last few minutes quickness is most impor- 
tant ; for if large cheques are shut out when 
the Clearing House closes its doors (which it 
does very literally and punctually at 4.5) the 
bank loses the day's interest upon them, as 
the amount does not go to its credit at the 


Bank of England. Another consequence, 
more important from a junior clerk’s point of 
view, is that all cheques so left have to be 
sent out, lateron, to the banks at which 
they are payable to be “ marked ’—that is, 
to be initialled—by a cashier. This operation 
is necessary in order that the bank holding 
the cheque may know that it will be duly 
honoured on the following day. The duty 
of taking these cheques out falls upon the 
juniors, and if many have to be marked 
work is much delayed. 

By the time your waste book, or waste 
sheet, is finished and agreed, it will be 4.30, 
or thereabouts, and you may be called 
upon to help in entering cheques on your 
own bank (or “vouchers,” as they are 
called after being cancelled) in a set of books. 
Before this is done the vouchers have to be 
sorted into approximate alphabetical order, 
as each of these books must contain only 
the vouchers belonging to a certain pair of 
ledgers, and the accounts in the ledgers are 
always arranged in alphabetical order. When 
this is done the vouchers are handed to the 
ledger-keepers. In some banks the ledger- 
keepers have them first and they are entered 
into the “Supplements” afterwards ; but 
this is a detail, though an important one for 
the ledger-keepers. 

This being done, and the Supplement care- 
fully cast (for it is wanted next morning for 
purposes of agreement with the Clearing 
House books), your extra or evening work 
will begin. 

This consists in taking the vouchers from 
the ledger keepers’ files, and sorting them 
away into the customers’ pass-books, ready 
to be entered. At some banks these pass- 
books are written up over night, but usually 
on the following morning. This voucher- 
sorting work will take you generally about 
half an hour, so that you may be ready to 
leave by 5.30, or before. 

But for the first few evenings the job will 
take much longer. By the time you know 
it thoroughly it is very likely that you will 
be put on fresh work, such as putting in the 
customers’ balances into the daily ‘“calen- 
dars,” but this is generally a lighter and 
shorter task. 

So the day’s work will end, as a rule, 
between five and six o’clock ; but twice a 
month comes brokers’ settling day, and this 
has the effect at most large banks in the City, 
of immensely increasing the afternoon work. 
‘The number of cheques passing through the 
Clearing House on o settling day is enor- 
mous ; and the amounts increase even more 
in proportion. Not only is there a great 
rush at four, and alittle after (for the Clearing 
House is kept open a little late on these days), 
but all the evening clerks are kept hard at 
work entering the vouchers in the brokers’ 
pass-books, sometimes hundreds of cheques 
into one book. 

These books could not be left till morning, 
as they would not be ready when required. 
‘This work keeps the juniors generally till eight 
or nine o’clock; and sometimes much later. 
At some banks the juniors have to cast some of 
the ledgers twice a month, in the evenings ; 50 
that you must calculate on three or four nights 
late every month, besides quarterly and half- 

early balance times, which are always late. 

On Saturdays you will be a little earlier 
than on other days, perhaps about four gener- 
ally, or a little earlier, as banks close at two. 

To return to life in the bank, you will find 
at first that you have not left practical jokes 
altogether behind you at school. Perhaps they 
are not so common now, but it used to be the 
pleasant custom to seize a lad as soon as he 
entered, fresh, perhaps, from the doctor's 
exam.., and, averring that it was the invariable 

rule, to proceed to have him “ vaccinated ” by 
a mock doctor made up by one of the young 
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clerks for the occasion. This has to be 
done, of course, downstairs in’ the washing- 
room, when the head clerk is out ! 

At the Clearing House, also, a new hand 
was apt to be roughly received—loud calls of 
“Here's another victim from the ‘Joint’” 
(or whatever bank he hailed from) alternating 
with tender inquiries after his female rela- 
tives. But the Clearing House itself is far 
from being a joke, and requires a few words 
of explanation. 

The transactions at the “ House,” as it is 
called, though amounting in the aggre- 
gate to many millions every day, are con- 
ducted in a manner which involves com- 
paratively a very small amount of work. 
The principle is this. Each “clearing” 
bank has an account at the Bank of 
England. Each bank has a desk at the 
Clearing House, and on this desk are placed 
from time to time by the various “runners ”” 
from the other banks the cheques that are 
payable at that bank. 

These are entered, by the clerk which each 
bank sends for the purpose, in a book—each 
lot of cheques in a separate column, headed 
with the name of the bank presenting them. 

After four o'clock each book is cast up, and 
the total goes to the debit of the account at 
the Bank of England kept by the bank to 
whom the book belongs. 

At the head office of each bank a similar 
book or set of sheets is kept, in which all 
clearing cheques are entered in separate 
columns, each columncontaining auch cheques 
as are payable at the bank whose name heads 
it. This is also totalled and agreed at the 
“ House,” and the amount goes to the credit 
of the bank to which it belongs at its account 
at the Bank of England. 

Thus the exact position (barring errors) of 
each bank is ascertained soon after four 
o'clock; and a slip is given by the Bank of 
England (to each bank), on which is written 
the amount due from it, or to it, as the case 
may be; and the day's transactions are com- 
plete. 

Of course, in practice errors are sure to oc- 
cur, owing to the haste which is unavoidable ; 
and the method of dealing with these is to 
assume that one set of books is always cor- 
rect; and calculate accordingly. The errors 
are ascertained later on, and corrected as 
may be necessary. If, however, a query in- 
volves a large amount of difference it is settled 
without delay. 

To be a good Clearing House clerk requires 
a quick eye and ear and a steady nerve ; for the 
“ House” is necessarily a noisy place, though 
much quieter than in the old days when No- 
vember 5 was said to have been celebrated by 
firing Roman candles through the skylight, 
and when auctions were not unknown. But 
the legends of the “House” would fill a 
volume, and we have yet to refer to more 
practical matters. 

If you enter a bank which has a number 
of branches it is very likely you may be sent 
into the suburbs or even into the country. 
The advantage, or disadvantage, of this de- 
pends upon various circumstances. In the 
London and County Bank the head office is 
usually preferred to the branches, and if 
the chief object be to get a high salary Lon- 
don is best ; but the Bank of England, on the 
contrary, gives a considerable rise to any 
clerk sent to one of its country branches. 

As a rule, work is lighter at a branch ; but 
there are many exceptions to this, especially 
among the larger branches in the London 
district, or the nearer suburbs. If an oppor- 
tunity is offered it should be remembered 
that among the advantages of a branch are 
the chances afforded of learning a variety of 
work. This is especially the case at a small 
branch, where the work cannot be sub- 
divided in the way it must be in town. 
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Among the work usually assigned to the 
juniors in London banks is entering the 
cheques payable at the non-clearing banks in 
columns headed with the names of these banks. 
These cheques are usually small, but have 
lately become very numerous. Some are put 
ready to be collected by the “ walk" clerks,and 
most of the others go by post and are paid 
by the same means. Of course, those pay- 
able in the country have to go through the 
Country office, and the short bills—bills other 
than those discounted—go through the Bill 
office. There is also a Discount oftice, through 
which all bills discounted pass ; and a Security 
or Loan office, through which loans, etc., are 
negotiated. These last named are very im- 
portant, and are the offices through which 
the profits (and sometimes the losses) are 
made. 

Then there is the Secretary’s office, which 
deals with the half-yearly payment of divi- 
dends, and with matters connected with the 
appointment and payment of clerks. It is 
here that inquiries from the public on such 
matters are replied to. The Correspondence 
office is sufficiently described by its name, 
and in it a knowledge of foreign languages 
is very useful. 

When you have been for a year or two in 
the General office you may be placed on the 
ledgers, which are, or should be, regarded as 
stepping-stones to “ the counter,” or cashier’s 
work, 

Here you will find yourself put on your 
mettle, for the work is very heavy in some 
banks, and requires thorough knowledge of 
the customers’ signatures, as you will be 
expected to detect forgeries. This work being 
mastered, you will be fit to be placed, when a 
vacancy occurs, at the counter. 

The sleight of hand necessary for quick- 
ness in counting money is scon acquired by 
those who begin young, and a good cashier is 
in the way to rise to near the top of the 
tree, and in any case is generally fairly well 
paid. 

Among minor matters of interest is the 
question of holidays. The usual practice 
among the larger hanks is to give the juniors 
about a fortnigl:t each (the time of year 
obtained depending on seniority), and the 
older clerks from eightcen to twenty-one 
days on the same principie. Branch man- 
agers and the hcads of departments some- 
times have a month. Salaries are paid 
monthly, generally about the last day. 

A few words about amusements must be 
added, for in some banks there is con- 
siderable esprit de corps, and the crickct 
clubs are well sustained and sometimes 
strong. There are football and tennis clubs, 
and of late years chess clubs have also 
flourished in some banks. Entertainments 
too are given, generally for the benefit of the 
pension fund or something of that kind, and 
the members of the cricket club or the chess 
club sometimes dine or sup together. 

At some banks manuscript books are kept, 
in which various skits, in prose or verse, allud- 
ing to well-known occurrences in the bank, 
are written. These books are sometimes 
illustrated by such of the clerks as happen to 
possess the gift of caricature, so that life ina 
bank isnot without its comic and amusing side. 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
duties of a bank clerk are essentially of a 
grave and important character, and in few 
occupations is there more occasion for high 
principle and for the strict observance of the 

irit of all the rules you have signed. 

portunities will also occur, continually, to 
give a helping hand to a fellow-clerk, or a bit 
of advice, in season, to a lad who is tempted 
to go wrong. 

In another article we may deal with pro- 
vincial and colonial banks. 


(To be continued), 


WEANING Kittess (G. A. H.).—About five weeks. 
But the mother will see to that. 

Bots (Aberdeen).—Probably from a weak or watery 
‘coudition ot the blood. You give us nothing to go 
by, so we cannot advise you, but there are 
doctors in the Granite City. Dr. Gordon Stables maj 
treat of boils, among many other complaints, in 
Summer Number paper. 

Book oN Rasnrts (A. L. Simson).—Cassell’s book, 
price 3s, 6d. 


Gotp Fist (Kemo Keimo).—Get our back number 
containing a paper on the Fresh-Water Aquarium, 


Doa Tam (F. Newman).—Try Spratt's cure for 
“worms. For your shortsighteduess you must wear 
glasses. 


Toan (Ignorant) —Depends on the size of conservatory 
‘and number of insects, If not enough, he will die. 


Why not let him free, and try a spray of carbolic” 


acid—Calvert's is good. 


Turvsu (Birds).—You have no business to keep a 
thrush if you do not know how to feed and treat 1t. 
1t is doubtless suffering from weakness. Food . 
dough of peas, meal and milk, soaked bread and 
milk, raw beef mixed occasionally, fruit in summer, 
snails in season, Put a stone in the cage to enable 
the bird to break the shells. 


Runts (W. Fuller).—You ask no definite question. 
You cannot force birds to lay. Have they paired 
properly? We never reply by post. 

NunvousNess (B. A.).—You must consult a doctor. 
‘Perhaps our paper in last Christmas Number might 
meet the requirements of your case. Avoid quacks 
who send circulars. 


Perspirtve Hanns (Clericws).—Strengthen thesystem 
by cold bath, exerd food, temperance, and 
rest. Local applications are of little real value. 


Scurr iv Ham (Frank).—If you use a pomade, get 
the chemist to put alittlenitrate of mercury ointment 
in it, But pomades are uot cleanly. “Wash the 
head once a week with borax soap, and damp daily 
with a borux wash, 


SLEEPINESS IN CuurcH (Bettle).—Few churches are 
properly ventilated, and most are too warm. This 
may make you sleepy, but we think your liver is at 
fault. Take plenty of exercise, the cold bath, an 
occasional dose of Friedrichshall water, and live 
rather sparingly. Avoid stimulants. 


Scorcn Tennren (P. L. K.H.).—Twiceaday. Spratt's 
cakes steeped with broth, gravy, milk, and the table 
scraps. All he can eat. 


Ane CouLies TREACHEROtS ? (Waiting)—1. The most 
foolish notion in doggydom. 2, All prices, from £5 
to £1,500" 

Discuarce From Ean (R. Fraser).—We will mention 
it to Dr. Gordon Stables. Meanwhile consult your 
own doctor, because it may be very serious. 

Gotp Fisn (Anxious).—See answer to Kemo Keimo. 
Five or six ants’ eggs a day. A little vermicelli. 
Fresh water once a week in summer. 

A. E. R.—We have no doubt that Mr. Rowland Ward 
‘could supply you with n pairof moceasinsif you were 
to ask him. His address is The Jungle, Piccadilly, W. 

E, A. Speror Ths coloured plate of the arms of the 
counties of Englani was in the seventh volume, now 


out of priut, ‘Tue deseriptive article was on p. 107 of 
that volume. 
Gari.—If your friends were to write to the headmaster 


‘of the =chool they would receive a prospectus of the 
scholarships. 

H. Crart.—Get a stamp catalogue from one of the 
dealers advertising in our monthly part. 

J. H, L.—All our articles on knots and splicing are out 
of print, There was a very full one in the second 
‘volume 
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J. W. J.—See the articles on swimming in the second 
part of our “ Outdoor Games.” 


Anprew.—Every game has the publisher's name on it 
Tf you write to the publisher you can at ull times 
rocure a copy of the rules for sixpence. Write to 

H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate Street. 


P. J. L.—The nearest institute to you is the new Bat- 
tersea Polytechnic. Membership of this is open to 
auy student between 16 and 25 years of age, upon 
payment of an entrance fee of a shilling, and a sub- 
scription of fiteen-pence a quarter 


Wourp-BE Mropy.—Get a quarterly Navy List and 
read up the subject for yourself. You must be perfect 
in physic: | health, and any defect in eyesight would 
disquality you. 

W. Pritcnaxp and G M. T.—See ‘Bantams and All 
About Them on p. 2367of our fifteenth volume, an 
article which was illustrated with a coloured plate. 


Pronoscis.—1. The rule ts called Permutations and 
Combinations. Out of a peal of seven bells you can 
Lod 1x2x3x4x5x6x7 changes. 2. Indigestion. 

‘ou want more outdoor exercise 


Switcn Boanp.—Spanish is a most useful language to 
learn, and is of quite as much value commercially as 
French or German. 


SHIP CANAt.—Go to the Free Library and read our long 
series of illustrated articles on Signals .nd Signalling 
‘They comprise the completest account of the subject 
yet published. 


Epris.—The practice is utterly wrong, and your rela- 
tive ought to know better. Tell some grown-up 
friend, so as to let it be generally known, and it would 
be stopped by the police. 


Postcanp.—1. For small flags use white silk ribbon, 
‘and paint the colours on in oil colours mixed with 
varnish. 2. At any of the tent shops or fishing-tackle 
shops you can buy whipeord and water-cord. Ordi- 
nary fishing-line does well. 


A¥nIkANDER.—Address your letter to the Secretary, 
Imperial British East “Africa Company, 2 Pall Mall 
East, London. 


P. H. Buss.—Dioramas are generally painted on canvas 
{in distemper, just as sceues are painted, but some are 
merely lantern slides, 


DkTECTIVE.—There is nothing published on the subject 
so full and complete as our long series of artivles on 
Signals and Signalling. 


.—1. You can buy birds’ eggs at all the London 

natural-history shops. Sce the advertisements in 
“Science Gossip,” or “The Royal Natural History.” 
2. The best public collection in London is at the 
Natural-History Museum at South Kensington, on 
the ground floor in the British section at the back of 
the staircase. 3. The best public collection of 
orchids is to be seen at Kew Gardens. 


Ayxtous.—Reeruits for the police haye to apply at the 
Metropolitan Police Office at New Scotland Yard, on 
the Embankment near Westminster Bridge. 


R. SaKER.—The small medieval gun called a saker was 
‘so called after a species of hawk, and probably your 
name is of similar derivation. 


Ray, T.—By all means join the Volunteers, but do not 
mould your life on that of the wrong sct‘amongst 
them, “You are your own master when off duty. 


H., Bocock.—We have already. had an article on “How 
to make a Bathing Tent.” You will find it on pages 
381 and 395 of our fourteenth vohime. 


CoaTesrn®.—You will have to dig up the nest very 
carefully all round for considerably more than i 
area and then turn it, securing the ants as they 
endeavour to escape, and keeping them in boxes until 
you have got the nest safe in your glass case. There 
is, or was, a most interesting exhibition of ants and 
their nests at the Crystal Palace, which it would be 
well worth your while to visit. 


C. W.A.—“ The Colours of the British Army ™ are out of 
print in the size we published them, but on a larger 
seale they can still be had from Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 


Youry.—Write to the Secretary of the M.C.C., Lords. 
Cricket-Ground, or call at the pavilion there and see 
Mr. Perkins or Mr. Murdoch. Your address to us of 
“London” only was bold and good, but*unfortu- 
nately the postmark is so imperfect that we do not 
know where your card was posted, 


‘W.Coarxs.—The article on making a Cardboard Engine 
is out of print, but it appears in “ Indoor Games. 


Gum AnaBic.—Good, stiff, well-worked paste of ordi- 
nary rice-starch is generally used. 


PARASITES iN Rats (E. B. H.).—Insect powder (Keat- 
ing’s), but don't give hay for ing. 
shavings is the best thing. It is the penalty for 
keeping them dirty. The acarus of the rat. 


Eczema (J. Rayner)—The dog seems all out of form. 
He must be better fed. Wash twice a week, giving.a 
cold douche after, then drying well and taking 
ion grou at ouce. Sulphur ointment to all the red 
parts. 


Nasat Catarru (W. H. B.).—Your case has gone on 
too long, and the remedies must be constitutional 
and continued. You must therefore put yourself 
under the hands of your own physician at once. 


THREE QuERIES (Ned Iot).—1, Not easily on left side 


if heart bad, 2. Sighing is a sign of weakness, 
during which the heart receives an impulse, as i2 


were. 3. Certainly not athletic sports for the 
delicate, 
Ix a Foxx (Anxious Reader).—You've overdone 


cycling. Thousands do. No, it does not follow that 
asstreak of blood in the phlegm brought up during 
a cold indicates consumption. Be careful. Don't 
funk. It is foolish. 


GoLp Fis aGaAin (R. 8S. Lumby).—Don’t give the 
bread-crnmbs, only the ants’ eggs, and now and then 
a little vermicelli. But there's something wrong 
with your system or the water. Get our back num- 
ber with Dr, Gordon Stables’ article on Aquarium, 
Rappir wt (Dusty ).—Your rabbit will be dead before 
you can sce this, in all probability. She ought tw 
we had oats. We fear you are one of those boys 
who get a pet or pets without first finding out how 
they should be treated. 


Dox’ LIkE SPORTS (Ivanhoe).—No, we think none the 
less of you for that. Spend your spare time read- 
ing useful books and studying nature. The book of 
nature is open to everyone. As to sports, all boys 
are not formed alike. ‘If any boy calls you “like a 
girl” because you don't like sports, tell him that be 
is something that in Latin is spelt ‘with two s's, two 
fs, two u's, and an Z. 

Deap Canary (F. F.).—Death was due to a fit of apo 

lexy, probably the result of excitement ina decidel- 
ly fat subject. 

Drap Paruor (Bird Lover).—This was a Rosy Cocka- 
too, not a parrot; it was not in good condition as to 
plumage, and scems to have lacked the attention 
necessary to keep birds in good condition, at least as 
far as cleaning out the cage is concerned. Its death 
was due to inflammation of the bowels : but no par- 
ticulars are given to enable us to trace the cause 
of the disease; the probability is that it was pot 
correctly fed. 


F. READ.—The edges should have been done before 
putting on the cases. Use any coloured ink in a 
saucer, dip an old hair brush in it, and spray it 02 
by combing it in the same way as fern-work. 


HL. Rivers.—Books on wood-carviug are published by 
Bemrose & Sons, of Derby and Old Bailey, and by 
Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, w.c. 

L. Burers.—You will see that your suggestion has 


been adopted, and the informati 
lentes formation you require givea 


SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1894. Price One Penny. 
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AINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH C 


By Rey. A. N. Manan, M.A, F.G.S., 


Author of‘ The Silver Whi 
Towser,” “ Highfeld Stor' 


“Dan sprang up with a yell.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—DISCOVERED. 


mx had taken back the dogs and re- 

turned to the rocks, where with his 
father and brother he shared watch and 
ward, until sounds of life across the water 
intimated that Westercombe was begin- 
ning to awake. Then the farmer said he 
would go down and see some of the 
villagers. 

So over the green slopes shimmering in 
the softest haze of dewy mist and sunny 
air, Barden wended his way past the old 
shaft, leaving Mount Pleasant on the 
right, down the hill, over the bridge to 
the head of the long straggling street. 

The first cottage was Sharrock’s, and 
there was Andrew in his blue guernsey, 
doing a little gardening in front of his 
cottage, tying back some carnations. 

“Fine morning, Sharrock,” said the 
farmer. “I say, me and my lads ran 
that chap Sullidge to earth last night, 
snug as a rabbit in his hole!" 

Sharrock looked up as he knelt on the 
garden-path. ‘ You've got him, eh?” 

“ Ay, snug in his hole; but how to get 
him out is another question.” 

The farmer briefly explained, and 
Andrew said they had better get a few 
hands, and go up to the rocks. 

Leaving them to settle their plans, we 
will return to Tom and Bill. 

No sooner was his father out of sight 
than Tom’s impatience of inaction asserted 
itself. 

“TI say, Bill, I'm sick of this waiting 
about. Let's have a look what there is 
down that hole. If we don’t like it we 
can come back.” 

“ All right, I’m game!” 

They lit the lantern, and Tom, Pushing 

_{t in front of him, crawled in, followed 
closely by Bill. 

They dragged their bodies laborionsly 
along through the first few yards of the 
tunnel, until it became tall enough to 
admit of their standing up. Then they 
soon came to the beginning of the gallery, 
which was wide enough for them to walk 
abreast. 

Picking their way cautiously, stopping 
at frequent intervals to listen, peering 
intently ahead to guard against surprise, 
they were gradually drawing nearer to 
the object of their quest. Grim and 
ghastly were the great shadows around 
them, shifting with the gloom and glim- 
mer of damp upon the walls of solid rock. 
With stealthy tread, farther into the 
chamber of darkness, until, as one sees 
daylight at the end of a tunnel, there 
broke through the onward gloom a vague 
suspicion of light other than that of their 
own lantern. 

The brothers stopped, and Tom instantly 
shrouded the lantern under his coat. 
They listened intently, but not a sound 
was heard except the drip, drip of water 
from the roof. The light in front was 
enough to guide their steps, and they 
crept onwards once more, until they saw 
the lamp which revealed the rock-chamber, 
and beneath it Dan, lying asleep or. the bed. 

His steady sustained breathing be- 
tokened sound sleep, and Tom whispered 
to Bill that they should creep up and 
pinion him at once. The lantern was 
put down, and their two sticks near it. 

At that instant Dan sprang up with a 
yell. What awoke him they never knew 
—a nightmare perhaps. But instantly he 
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was wide awake. He saw them as they 
rushed forward. A flash—a report—the 
echoes rang through the long vault. Tom, 
with a bullet in his chest, fell forward on 
the bed as Dan, bounding from it, struck 
Bill in the face with the barrel of the 
smoking pistol. 

Bill staggered backwards, and Dan, once 
more raising his arm, dashed out the lamp 
with his pistol, and darted up the gallery, 
kicking over the lantern, and so leaving 
absolute darkness behind him. He sped 
onwards, and being familiar with the 
cavernous passage he soon reached the 
mouth of the tunnel. 

Then, reckless of the risk, since it was 
his only chance, he crawled out into the 
sunlight, and the next moment he was 
running for life across the open moor 
towards a long wall that bounded a dis- 
tant enclosure. 

It was a terrible moment for Bill 
Barden, as, recovering from the effects of 
that pistol-blow which nearly stunned him, 
he found himself alone in the darkness of 
the vault. He groped his way to the bed. 
He felt about, and touched his brother's 
body, and asked, “ Tom, b’you hurt ?”” 

There was no answer. Bill struck a 
match. He saw the shattered lamp upon 
the floor, and, picking up the wick ona 
sherd of pottery, he set it alight. He 
then found the lantern, which was not 
damaged, and, having lit it, he once more 
returned to Tom. 

His body was lying face downwards. 
Bill turned him over, and tore open his 
vest and shirt. A dark stain of blood 
showed where the bullet had entered his 
chest. It needed no long examination to 
convince Bill that his brother was dead. 
The awful conviction struck him with a 
dull sense of terror and desperation. 

There was no good waiting for that which 
could never happen. Bill knew that there 
was never a hope of calling back the life 
which had been so ruthlessly driven from 
that strong body, now merely a dead 
weight. 

Seizing up the lantern, he plunged 
ahead into the blackness of the tunnel, 
reckless of slipping on the slimy floor, or 
colliding against the rock-walls, or still 
more of being stopped for ever by a pistol- 
bullet. 

It took him but a few minutes to reach 
the borders of daylight, when, squeezing 
himself through the narrow outlet, he 
rose to his feet, and breathed the fresh 
air of morning. Then he hurried to the 
edge of the slope commanding a view of 
the haven. 

Presently he saw four men cross the 
bridge at the haven-head, and hurry along 
the road, evidently bound for the heights 
on which he stood. He waited anxiously 
till they came nearer, when he recognised 
his father and Sharrock. Then Bill 
waved his arms frantically, and they 
answered his signal with similar move- 
ments. 

Bill hurried down the hill to meet 
them. His pale and haggard face, and 
the mud clinging to his clothes from head 
to foot, betrayed the fact of his having 
been underground, and augured unsatis- 
factorily for the result. is first words 
confirmed with terrible emphasis the 
suspicions aroused by his wild appear- 
ance. 

“It's all up with poor Tom—shot dead 
through the heart !"’ 


Farmer Barden was struck dumb with 
dismay, while the three othor men re- 
ceived the news with groans and excla- 
mations of horror. The farmer's knees 
shook under him; his whole frame 
trembled. They supported him on either 
side, with difficulty preventing his 
steggering footsteps from utter collapse. 
When able to speak, he gave vent to 
vain and lamentable words of remon- 
strance, mingled with expressions of piti- 
able grief. He upbraided his sons for 
venturing to enter the tunnel; he heaped 
maledictions on the head of Dan Sullidge, 
vowing to hunt him off the face of the 
earth. 

So the disconsolate group approached 
the great crags of granite. Bill was 
certain that Dan had tied to some other 
hiding-place, and that there was no risk 
in going down the tunnel. Andrew 
Sharrock volunteered to go with him, and 
in less than half an hour they had re- 
turned, bearing the body of unfortunate 
Tom Barden. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SUSPENSE AND SEARCH. 


HE village of Westercombe was pro- 
foundly agitated by the death of 
Tom Barden. No sense of security for 
life or property could exist while Dan 
Sullidge was at large. There was a very 
strong determination to effect his capture, 
in which every able-bodied inhabitant 
shared. The thirst for vengeance was 
like that of travellers in the desert. 

Farmer Barden was so stunned and 
stupefied by the shock, that it seemed 
probable he might lose his reason. His 
strength deserted him. Overcome by a 
melancholy despair, he spent whole days 
sitting in the farm kitchen, his hands 
helplessly resting on his knees, unable to 
rouse himself to action. Occasionally 
he would laugh and mutter incoherently, 
raise his hands, and nervously twitch his 
fingers. Or he would break out into wild 
imprecations of revenge, and then subside 
into tearful moans— 

“T'd chop his right arm off by inches— 
I'd torture him to death, the cruel villain. 
. .. Oh, my poor Tom!” 

It was heartrending to see and hear the 
miserable old man. Bill and his mother 
thought he would go mad, and were at 
their wits’ end how to comfort him. 

Captain Ayrton was very seriously con- 
cerned at the terrible nature of the 
tragedy. He remembered the outrage at 
Mount Pleasant, which might easily have 
been attended with fatal consequences 
to Reggie and Andrew Sharrock. The 
Captain fully realised the conviction that 
all sense of safety was banished so long 
as Dan Sullidge remained a free agent. 

He therefore went about among the 
villagers, stimulating them to the best 
of his power in their determination to 
capture the culprit. They responded 
with all zeal. The women made common 
cause with the men, searching far and 
wide, watching night and day. The 
moors, the clitis, the old shaft, the woods 
and roads and lanes, the haven and 
shore, were closely patrolled by sentinels, 

The Skittle-Alley attracted general at- 
tention. Since it seemed probable that 
Dan might venture to steal back to his 
old retreat, it was specially watched with- 
out intermission day and night. 


A morbid curiosity prevailed among 
the fisher-folk to explore the scene of the 
tragedy. With pickaxes and crowbars 
the entrance to the tunnel was enlarged 
sufficiently to admit easy passage. 
Lanterns were hung on the rock-walls 
at intervals, when processions of the 
villagers would go down to the farthest 
extremity of the subterranean: chamber. 
Every nook and cranny was ransacked. 
Every item of property was overhauled. 
Nothing escaped their eager eyes ; all the 
odds and ends accumulated by Dan were 
brought to light. 

Andrew Sharrock made several de- 
scents into the tunnel, and Reggie accom- 
panied him sometimes, taking the deepest 
interest in this veritable robber’s cave, 
and gloating over the splendid oppor- 
tunity of satisfying a boy's appetite for 
romantic adventure. 

Sharrock had a very strong motive for 
making those excursions underground. 
He had hopes of recovering his precious 
stones. If (as he felt assured) the stones 
had been stolen by Dan Sullidge, it was 
probable that they might be hidden in 
the cavern home. But his search was 
not rewarded. Other articles of stolen 
property were recognised and recovered 

yy their rightful owners—a hatchet, a 
saw, & pickaxe, a lantern, sundry sacks 
marked with the owners’ names, which 
no doubt were once filled with property 
likewise purloined. 

Among other things thus brought to 
light were scraps of paper, on which were 
strange attempts at drawing. Some of 
these papers contained figures, with ruled 
lines, ourious and bewildering lines, such 
as one might imagine Euclid to have 
drawn in his earliest attempts at con- 
structing figures. Reggie pocketed some 
of these papers, to be kept as relics of the 
tragic events. 

Meantime no trace of Dan could be 
found. Another fortnight passed, and he 
was still at large; though it was a mystery 
how he managed so long to evade the 
efforts made for his capture. 

Westercombe had never relaxed its 


energy in trying to hunt down this public . 


enemy and bring him to well-merited 
justice. Yet Westercombe had to admit the 
humiliating confession that it had not the 
faintest suspicion of Dan’s hiding-place. 

There had been no further depredations 
at night, no rumours of his appearance by 
day. The villagers grew weary of per- 
petual watchings, and began to fancy that 
he must have crept away somewhere and 
starved to death sooner than risk being 
caught. 

Yet Dan was meanwhile alive, and de- 
spite the extraordinary strain of vigilance 
he had managed to communicate a know- 
ledge of his hiding-place to the landlord of 
the Blue Anchor. John Purvis knew the 
secret, and with the sullon ferocity of a 
wild animal bronght to bay, he roused 
himself into an obstinate determination to 
rescue Dan from his perilous condition, 
and get him away beyond reach of the 
infuriated populace. 

John Purvis had pondered over the 
matter for three days, and had come to 
the conclusion that there was only one 
possible chance of success, and only one 
available agent. : 

Jabez Anson, sole survivor of the ill- 
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fated Mary Anne of Swansea, had re- 
mained as a guest at the Blue Anchor 
since the night of his rescue. He had 
waited on from day to day on the possible 
chance of finding means of getting back 
to Swansea; and Purvis, feeling lonely 
without Dan, was rather pleased than 
otherwise to have a companion thus 
thrown in his way. 

The landlord had treated his guest with 
more civility than he usually showed to 
his acquaintances, and now he was anxious 
to make that guest the agent of Dan’s 
deliverance. 

They were sitting together one night 
in the landlord's den, Purvis at the table, 
on which stood a lighted lamp, Anson in 
a corner of the window-seat. 

“ I'd give my soul to save Dan’l,” said 
the landlord, “but it would be simple 
madness for me to go after him. I haven't 
dared show my nose outside since he 
shot Tom Barden. The bloodhounds 
are too wary. They'd spot me to a 
certainty, and it would only end in their 
tearing us both into cat-meat. But look 
here, Jabez’""—the landlord rose and 
walked to the window-seat—“shall I tell 
you where Dan’! is? Can I trust you, 
Jabez? You wouldn’t be such an utter 
scoundrel as to betray confidence. Not 
you! When a chap has been rescued 
from the jaws of death, surely he can have 
sympathy for a poor chap as has those 
jaws just ready to dig their fangs into his 
heart—eh, Jabez?” 

“No fear of my peaching, landlord. 
You've been a good friend to me, and, as 
you put it, I’m not an utter scoundrel.” 

“Well, I'll tell you ”—putting his 
hand to his mouth, and whispering into 
the ear of Jabez Anson—“ he's hiding 
in the rocks east of the Cross, and he'll 
starve if we can’t savehim. But we can 
save him. What d’you say, Jabez 
Anson?” 

“T’d stand by you, landlord, in a pinch— 
you’ve been a good friend to me; but I 
don't care to be made cat-meat of, any 
more than you—not just yet.” 

“You're an honest chap, Anson; and I 
tell you flat there’s only one man on the 
face of this earth as can save Dan’l, and 
that’s you.” 

“ Well, landlord, if you’ve got a plan as 
romises a reasonable chance of success, 
arrin’ unforeseen accidents, with only a 

fair sprinklin’ of cat-meat about it, I'll 
meet you half-way. So it’s for you to 
speak.” 

“Tis certain we can’t get him clear by 
land, and as there’s not a balloon handy 
the only chance is the sea. I’m thinking 
if you could borrow a boat without asking, 
and slip out of the haven under dark and 
get Dan'l to parley, you and he might row 
across to Wales; you want to be getting 
back, and he could have a fresh start 
there. Eh, what do you say, Jabez?” 

“H'm—it sounds easy enough when 
you talk of it in an off-hand way, no doubt, 
landlord. But how it would look in the 
actual working is another story. It's o 
bit difficult, I fancy. How do you know 
Dan’s there ?” 

“He's there in the rocks between the 
Cove and Wyvelstone Lighthouse—nearer 
the Cove than the light.” 

“Well, suppose I get past the har- 
bour-light without being nabbed, and 
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suppose I get safe to the rocks beyond the 
Cove, how am I to find Dan’l? How 
am I to explain that I’m on a friendly 
tack? Likely as not he'd take me for a 
bloodhound. Likely as not I'd stop play- 
ing the fool at hide-and-seek thero all 
night, and never get ear of Dan'l. And 
I’d look uncommon like a biled eel as I 
rowed back in daylight!” 

“ It's no plain-sailing job, I grant you,” 
said Purvis; “ but Dan’l’s got to be lent 
a helping hand, and you're the only chap 
on the face of tne wide earth as can do it. 
So the only question is, will you or won't 
you?” 

“Tm willing enough to serve you, 
landlord, for all you’ve done for me; and 
I'm game to make a bid for Dan if you'll 
explain.a bit closer.” 

“ That's square, Jabez. No time like 
the present—just go and do it this very 
night. Borrow one of the boats moored 
down below the wall. I'll get you a bag 
of grub and a drop of spirits for Dan’l, 
mind—-though you can go shares; and 
don't you rest till you’ve found him, and 
then row right away and trust to luck. 
You get to the high rocks t’other side 
of Saintony Cove; tide’s full, and you can 
get close in shore. Skirt right along, and 
keep calling gently Cherubim—that’s a 
word agreed on tween me and Dan'l for 
any emergency of this kind. He'll know 
it right enough, and he’ll answer Pilchard, 
and he’ll come and parley as sure as ever 
he hears it. Never a doubt of that.” . 

“All right, landlord. How soon shall 
I start?” 

“It's a quarter to twelve: just time 
for another glass of grog before midnight 
—then you go.” 

“ Right enough: brew it a trifle stiffer 
than the last—one wants Dutch courage 
for a job like this.” 

Purvis prepared the dose, and while it 
was being imbibed he went to the larder, 
and soon returned with a bag of pro- 
visions. 

“There’s a loaf and a handsome lot of 
bacon—not to say taties—and there's a 
drop of good cognac that never paid duty. 
Poor Dan’l! He's a good lad, though a 
trifle wild—too headstrong, as you may 
say. But he’s gota good heart. I trust 
him to you, Jabez Anson, and you'll deal 
square with him,I know. Give him my 
blessing with the cognac. Tell him to 
cheer up. There’s a better time coming, 
maybe; and when this hurly-burly has 
blowed over and folks have forgotten all 
about it, we'll meet again on this very 
shore! I’m getting sentimental. Give 
us your hand on it, Jabez, and good luck 
to you both.” 

“There’s my hand on it, landlord, and 
I thank you once more for all you've 
done. If we can only manage this job 
satisfactory, and if ever you come across 
the water to furrin parts, I hopes you'll 
find us both flourishing. The grog has 
put new life into me, and I’m ready for 
all the Westercombers—let ‘em come 
on!” 

Jabez took up the bag of provisions, 
shook hands with the landlord, and wert 
out. Purvis closed the door, and retreated 
upstairs. At an open window he listencd, 
and soon heard faint sounds of a beat 
putting off. 

(To be emtinued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


By G. Demace. 


(With Mustrations by PAULE CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER VI.—THE DESERT. 


ARIUS, as we know, had a very elemen- 
tary knowledge of geography. He 
had read many voyages, real or fabulous, 
but he had always been more interested 
in the adventures of his heroes than in 
the geography or topography of the places 
in which they occurred. His eccentric 
journey from Biskra to El-Ouad appeared 
to him to be the most difficult imaginable ; 
he had, it is true, expected to find a large 
number of wild beasts, like lions and 
leopards, whereas the only representatives 
of the carnivora he had yet come across 
were two hymnas and a young jackal. 

It was thus with considerable confidence 
that he left El-Ouad, persuading himself 
that the dangers of African travelling had 
been much exaggerated; and he was 
really sprightly, and quite restored from 
his fatigues by his stay at El-Ouad, as he 
rode along on his camel, preceded by his 
two attendants on their donkeys, leading 
the mules laden with provisions and 
camping utensils. 

In the morning they reached the 
village of Amich, where the zone of dunes 
began again. This is a collection of three 
or four hundred houses, with an interior 
court, surrounded by enclosed gardens, 
and placed on each side of the road. 
Besides their domestic occupations, the 
women spend their time in weaving 
woollens and attending to the gardens, 
which are protected from the sand by 
strong palisades of palm-trees. Watering 
is easy enough, for the district abounds 
with shallow wells that are inexhaustible, 
owing to the vast subterranean sheet of 
water that supplies them. 

Near Amich, Marius visited a convent 
(zaouia) of the order of Abd-el-Kader- 
Djellali. It is a large establishment, well 
built, and carefully kept in repair. The 
Mussulman monks shared their repast 
with Marius and Ali, but refused to allow 
Mardocheeus inside the convent. 

When the heat of the day was over, the 
march was resumed across the barren 
sand-hills, with their occasional tufts of 
drinn (Arthratherum pungens), a few 
melons, and rock-roses baked in the sun. 

cminp was pitched, and the animals 


had this time to content themselves with 
very poor fare. 

Since the departure from Biskra, the 
nights had been moonless; but now the 
crescent illuminated the few hours that 
followed the twilight, and the following 
nights became brighter, which decided 
Marius, on account of the heat of the day, 
to prolong the daily halt and push on 
between sunset and sunrise. 

Next morning, the first stretch was a 
short one to the dunes of Arg-Fissa, where 
there is an excellent well surrounded by 
green herbage, whence there fled, with the 
speed of an arrow from a powerful bow, 
a herd of gazelles, which so surprised 
Marius, on the top of his camel, that he 
could not take a shot at them. 

The animals of the little caravan there 
found abundant pasture and excellent 
water, and Marius was lucky enough to 
shoot one of the sand-hill hares, which, in 
spite of its slightly musk flavour, formed 
the basis of a succulent repast. 

The journey was not resumed till late 
across the dunes and intervening flats. 
The vegetation continued to be very 
scanty, but the night permitted the 
advance to continue to the well of El- 
Azamin. 

As they approached it, Ali cautioned 
Marius to have his gun ready, as the 
gazelles might have taken refuge in this 
little oasis. It was good advice. Marius 
and Ali dismounted and, leaving the 
animals in charge of Mardocheeus, went 
on in front. They made their way round 
the shoulder of a sand-hill, taking the 
precaution to keep to leeward, and were 
fortunate enough to see the herd feeding 
tranquilly within fifty yards of the foot of 
the hill. 

To bring up the gun, aim, and fire, was 
but the work of an instant; a fine male 
dropped on to the grass, while the re- 
mainder of the herd disappeared as 
rapidly as Marius’s bullet. 

A terrible surprise was in store for the 
hunters. The wounded animal rose, and 
in jerky leaps made a vain effort to escape. 
Marius was loading again when, from a 
bush in which the gazelle was seeking 


refuge, there sprang a lithe animal like a 
cat, with a yellow skin, spotted with black, 
which suddenly rushed on the gazelle 
and disappeared with it at a bound before 
Marius could get a shot at it. To have 
merely irritated the animal would not 
have been without danger, as he probably 
would have abandoned his prey and 
attacked those who had deprived him of 
it. The thief was a 
magnificent leopard, 
and Marius resolved to 
have always the left 
barrel of his gun loaded 
with ball, and even 
thought of arming Ali 
with a magazine rifle, 
to be prepared for such 
eventualities. 

It would take too 
long, and perhaps be 
monotonous, to follow 
our travellers step by 
step; there was asimilar 
series of sand-hills to 
climb or journey round, 
and similar halts at the wells of Oglet- 
Maceur and Mechieb, until they reached 
Ghardaia, where the country suddenly 
changes. 

Then the ground becomes flatter and 
hills are rare, vegetation is abundant, 
and innumerable flocks of sheep pasture 
under the charge of the shepherds of the 
Souf, who build their huts of branches 
cut from the shrubs that grow in great 
quantities in the sand. 

While on this journey Ali assisted 
Marius in a peculiar chase. Every 
minute there rose under their feet a 
quantity of those Algerian partridges 
with a triple brown collar, much inferior 

* in quality to the red partridge of the north 
of the colony or the grey partridge of 
France ; but if you cannot have a thrush 
you must make shift with a blackbird, 
and these partridges are not to be de- 
spised, although their flesh is slightly 
bitter. 

Marius had already knocked over a 
brace, when Ali said : 

“Tf thou would’st have a laugh, sir, 
save thy powder, and watch me.” 

And, so saying, he took from Mardo- 
cheeus the whip with which he drove the 
mules, and, clearing his donkey of all 
useless weights, he started at a gallop 
across the plain. The whip cracked 
incessantly, and struck the timid par- 
tridges which flew between the ass’s legs 
or crouched on the ground. After a 
quarter of an hour of this work a search 
was made for the victims that had fallen. 

This kind of amusement is much 
practised by the Arabs of the south, and 
Marius was delighted at it ; unfortunately 
the heat was too great for all the game 
to be kept—-some of it went bad, and 
had to be thrown away for want of 
enough mouths to consume it at once. 

At Ghardaia a halt of two days was 
made as being necessary for the animals. 


The following day the tent was pitched 
in a grassy hollow, where Ali discovered 
several of those horned vipers whose bite 
is generally mortal; and at his advice, 
the place chosen for the camp was first 
cleared by fire for several yards around, 
so as to drive off dan- 
2 gerous reptiles. 
7 After Bir-Ghardaia 
the country becomes 
flatter and flatter, but 
the sand becomes more 
shifting and difficult for 
horses,mules, and asses. 
They camped in a hol- 
low, where there was 
+ abundance of drink, at 
Ghort-es-Seid (camp of 
the great chief), which 
is so named from the 
traces of a lion’s haunt 
having been found 
there. Twelve days 
after their departure from El-Ouad, the 
travellers, a little fatigued, arrived at 
the dunes of Rouba, where the roads cross 
to Ghardamés, the Souf, and Tunis. The 
pasturage and water were excellent; the 
camp was pitched, and preparations made 
for a halt of some days. 

There is much game in the neighbour- 
hood, and Marius filled the larder with 
hares, partridges, and pigeons; but he 
could not get any gazelles, which, although 
numerous, are difficult to approach within 
range. He also saw a few extremely 
wild antelopes, and under Ali’s guidance 
managed to bring one down. 

Although the pa.turage is rich and 
abundant in the vicinity of Rouba, water 
is scarce except at the well. Ali, noticing 
that the tracks of gazelles and antelopes 
appeared to converge to one point, con- 
cluded that there must be water there. 
Following the tracks, he arrived at a little 
hollow into which ran the bed of a torrent 
which, bringing down the winter rains, 
probably changed the land around into 
a vast sheet of water, as indicated by the 
wide bed of mould, among the cracks of 
which grew a quantity of scillas, irises, and 
gladioli. As in most of these streams, 
holes had been dug and lined with stone 
as drinking-places for the wild beasts and 
ruminants of the desert, as well as for the 
caravans. 

-li told Mardocheus of his discovery, 
and while Marius was asleep they went to 
what appeared to be the most frequented 
reservoir and there dug a hole in the sand 
as a hiding-place. In the evening, beforo 
sunset, Marius took up his position there 
with Ali, and had the good luck to shoot a 
young hind, the flesh of which is much 
better than that of the full-grown 
antelopes. 

As they advanced farther to the south- 
east the sand-hills became lower and more 
clearly defined; the traces of game were 
more numerous, and Marius, using his gun 
two or three times a day, was able to 
furnish as much fresh venison as was 
required. Hunters coming from the south 
were even met with, who exchanged a 
gazelle for a few handfuls of dry figs and 
a, little salt, which Marius did not care so 
much for now that they were nearing the 
end of this portion of the journey. 

During the next few days the sand was 
very shifting; the animals soon became 
tired and could not travel very far. There 
was c bivouac at the dunes of Bou-Akou 
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and another at the Koubba of Ali-ben- 
Khezen, a bush loaded with the faded 
finery and sticks of the pilgrims, left here 
as offerings, the monument being in com- 
memoration of a miraculous rain obtained 
by the prayers of a saint who, when nearly 
dead with thirst, had invoked the protec- 
tion of his father. 

After Ali-ben-Khezen the caravan had 
two more days of painful travelling across 
the sand without finding any water, the 
sand-hills being higher—one of them, 


jot 


imitation of guns, although they have not 
treated the Ghardamsian pyramids in like 
manner. 

At Cheik-el-Gherad was the last halt 
before Ghardamés. This is a flat, moist 
country, where the pasturage is good. 
From there the vegetation almost dies 
out up to Sidi-Mabed, a villago which 
possesses inexhaustible wells of excellent 
water. 

Our friends made a forced march for 
the last stage, and were quite tired out 


“There sprang a lithe animal like a cat.’’ 


nearly 600 feet high, being in the form 
of a four-sided pyramid with very steep 
slopes and quite a pointed summit. 

A little farther on the attention of 
Marius was attracted by a group of small 
pyramidal constructions commemorative 
of a treaty of peace between the envoys of 
Ghardameés and the unconquered tribes of 
the Souf. The malicious Souafas, who are 
often in these purts, have ironically 
armed the pyramids, which indicate the 
position of their camp, with sticks in 


when they reached the principal gate of 
the town, near which they once again 
pitched their tent, it being too late and 
they being too tired to find a lodging for 
themselves and their animals. Next 
Ynorning, leaving Ali in charge of the 
eamp, Marius and Mardochwus went to 
the consular agent, who received them 
with his habitual urbanity, and directed 
them to a passable inn, where, after along 
haggle about the price, Marius and his 
caravan took up their quarters. 
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That same day the agreement between 
Marius and Mardochoeus was duly 
registered, and the accounts settled to 
date as agreed, by a draft on Mercurin & 
Son. Of course nothing was said about 
Mardocheus being a deserter, both the 
parties to the document being described 
as merchants travelling on business. 

Marius made it his first care to bring 
his correspondence up to date. Not for- 
getting the serious for the agreeable, he 
ordered Mardocheus to find out what 
were the most profitable consignments 
to despatch to Theodule, and then, accom- 
panied by Ali, he went out to explore the 
town, regarding which the consular agent 
had given him some most interesting in- 
formation. 

It was in B.c. 19 that the name of 
Cydamus (now Ghardamés) first appeared 
in Roman history, at the time of the cap- 
ture of the town on the Garamantes by 
the consul Lucius Cornelius Balbus. The 
only traces of the presence of man before 
the Roman occupation are the remains 
of a few colossal idols in stone which the 
natives call Senam; and it is Pliny, the 
naturalist, who, in his account of the 
Roman general's exploits, first mentions 
the name of Cydamus. Herodotus tells 
us that the Garamantes were the most 
powerful nation of Central Africa; these 
were in all probability the ancestors of 
the Touaregs, who have retained their 
warlike tendencies and their preponder- 
«ance over the neighbouring tribes. 

To-day Ghardamés is a town of from 
seven to eight thousand inhabitants, 
governed by a Mudir representing the 
Sultan, whose only duties appear to be to 
Keep up a certain amount of state and to 
collect the revenue. It is situated in an 
oasis of palm-trees entirely surrounded by 
earthworks in much disrepair, flanked by 
towers in ruins. Within the fortifications 
are two cities, one of the Beni-Oulid, the 
other of the Beni-Ouasif, which form the 
principal population of the town and have 
little communication with each other 
Only the market-place is common to both. 

The people of Ghardamés are divided 
auto two distinct castes: the citizens, 
natives of the town, forming a sort of 
aristocracy, and the freedmen or Atria 
constituting a very numerous inferior 
caste. The first possess negro slaves, 
generally weH-treated during their servi- 
tude, and who obtain their freedom (accord- 
ing to the law of the Prophet) after a cer- 
tain period of good service, to be admitted 
samong the Atria. 

The houses of Ghardamés are large, 
lean, built in Moorish fashion, of one 
storey only, without any other external 
sopening than the door, all the other 
openings facing the interior court. These 
houses are nearly all connected by 
terraces, which are the meeting-places 
exclusively reserved for the women, who 
there visit each other, and who rarely 
enter the streets except for the purpose of 
going to the bath or to the mosques, and 
even on these occasions they keep to the 
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covered and deserted ways, the use of 
which has been tacitly abandoned to them 


by the men. 

The only public edifices are the 
mosques and adjacent schools ; these are 
many and large, but none of them are very 
striking or of architectural distinction. 

The inhabitants eat very little meat, 
and their sobriety is extreme. They live 
chiefly on couscoussou made sometimes 
with wheat flour, sometimes with the 
flour of maize or sorghum, sometimes 
with crushed millet; this is the princi- 
pal dish, to which are occasionally added 
a few pieces of mutton or camel-flesh, 
and some beans or peas, seasoned with 
sour milk. 

Fresh vegetables are extensively eaten, 
such as potatoes, gumbo, egg-fruit, cucurn- 
bers, tomatoes, radishes, turnips, with 
garlic, onions, and pimento; and there is 
a large consumption of fruit, which is in 
great variety and excellent quality; dates, 
figs, melons, peaches, almonds, apricots, 
grapes, oranges, and lemons, abound, and 
the trale in them is one of the most 
flourishing in the town. 

The Ghardamsians are thoroughly alive 
to the advantages of real estate, and the 
price of the land is regulated by the num- 
ber and age of the date-trees that grow on 
it. This number is in general propor- 
tionate to the facilities for irrigation; and 
the use of the water, which is under 
strict regulations, has to be paid for at a 
high price. 

The costume of the inhabitants of 
Tripoli differs from that of the Algerians 
in the absence of the burnous and in the 
Tripolitan turban being formed of the end 
of one of the haiks they wear. All of 
them, no matter to what class they 
belong, have a string round their neck, to 
which are attached the keys of their 
houses. 

While Marius was at Ghardamés, the 
festival of the Atrias took place, to a 
greet noise of tambourines, darboukas, 
flutes, and g'nibris, the men solemnly 
looking on at the women dancing, some- 
times in groups, and sometimes alone. 
As is the case everywhere, these women 
are fond of dress and jewels; here they 
particularly affect the most brilliant 
colours, and literally load their necks, 
bodies, arms, and legs with almost worth- 
less collars, belts, bracelets, and glass 
beads. 

For the festival, the men and women 
deck their heads with a big tuft of red 
wool, like the tassels which the mule- 
teers of Castile or Catalonia put on the 
harness of their mules. 

While Marius was perambulating the 
town and the adjoining oasis, Mardochceeus 
was busy in his master’s interests. Tho 
result was the following proposal : 

First, buy dates, figs, and dried 
raisins of local growth, and palm-oil, 
nuts, coffees, nutmegs, cloves, indigo. and 
annatto, brought from the Sudan by the 
caravans, and send these to France by 
caravan to Tripoli, and thence by sea. 


Second, buy European manufactures, 
fancy goods, and perfumery, imported 
from Tripoli, and take them on to Ghrat. 

Mardochaus asked Marius to allow him 
to be his partner in these transactions, 
and, knowing the mercantile talents of 
his domestic, he agreed to the proposal. 
The purchases were made and, in con- 
sideration of the Jew’s local connections, 
were paid for in drafts bearing the signa- 
tures of both partners, a double guarantee 
which facilitated their negotiation by 
giving them a greater commercial value. 

The goods to be sold at Ghrat 
were paid for cash down, and then 
Mardochaus received orders to prepare 
for departure. 

He explained to Marius that Ibrahim’s 
caravan, which had reached Ghardamés a 
fow days in advance of them, was on the 
point of starting for the same destination. 
He had had an interview with the savage 
Mussulman, who, for an absurdly exagger- 
ated charge, payable in advance, would 
allow Marius and his companions to take 
advantage of his escort, but would provide 
nothing else—neither water nor pro- 
visions. 

Marius, considering that if the road was 
clear for Ibrahim it was clear for any- 
body else, refused these conditions without 
hesitation, and decided to start a few hours 
after the caravan and follow it from camp 
to camp. 

Four other strong camels, of a much 
commoner breed than the mehari, were 
bought to carry the merchandise and 
the water and provisions, and as escort 
Marius engaged two men well recom- 
mended by the consular agent for their 
honesty, steadiness, and knowledge of 
the desert. A negro camel-driver was 

lso engaged to assist Ali in the manage- 
ment of the beasts of burden. 

Finally, a8 a@ measure of precaution 
against meeting with any prowlers in the 
desert, Aliand Mardocheus were armed 
with magazine guns, Marius keeping for 
himself the deserter’s rifle, his sporting 
gun, and his revolver. 

Twenty-four hours aiter Ibrahim was 
clear out of Ghardamés, Marius proceeded 
on his track, to follow him through the 
desert to Ghrat. 


(Tobe continued.) 


r the fall (autumn) of 1695 a band of roving 

Indians swooped upon the northern out- 
skirts of Haverhill, Massachusetts, and cap- 
tured Isaac Bradley, aged fifteen, and Joseph 
Whittaker, aged eleven, as they worked in 
the open fields near Bradley’s father’s house. 
Bradley, we may add, was somewhat short 
for his age, but full of life and strength, and 
exceedingly shrewd. Joseph, his fellow 
captive, was a big overgrown lad, sluggish of 
brain and iimb. 

Away to their wigwams on the shores of 
Lake Winnipiscogee the Redskins carried 
their prey, and then they billeted the two 
lads with an Indian family—a man with his 
squaw and two or three bairns. In this 
household Isaac kept his ears open and his 
wits about him. He thus contrived to learn 
enough of his captors’ language to catch the 
drift of any chat they carried on in his hear- 
ing. Hence he gathered that they meant 
to march farther north into Canada in the 
coming spring, and to take him and Joseph 
with them. 

Pleasing tidings! For it threatened death 
to all hope of escape. He knew that already 
a deep and trackless forest, a range of 
rugged mountains, and many a swollen 
torrent lay between him and his dear home ; 
and that, once in then untrodden Canada — 
untrodden at least by the white man’s foot 
—all these obstacles would be multiplied 
with the distance tenfcld! Clearly, then, 
there was no time to be lost, and thence- 
forth his brain was ever busy planning the 
how and when he should give his captors 
the slip. 

After the winter, with its roaring winds 
and snowstorms, came in due season the 
soft southerly breezes and budding foliage of 
spring. and still the lads were prisoners. 
For why? A burning fever had chained 
Isaac to a sick bed for weeks, during which 
delirious dreams banished all sober thinking 
from his brain. Thanks, however, to the 
careful nursing of the squaw, his mistress — 
and anything but a cruel one—he slowly 
recovered health and strength. And with 
returning health and strength returned his 
eager longing for “home, sweet home.” He 
began to plan afresh. 

By April his plan was ripe. But he 
breathed not a word of it to his brother 
captive till the afternoon of the-very day 
during whose approaching night he meant to 
execute it. Then said Joseph, “I shall run 
away with you.” “But,” objected Isaac, 
“you sleep so heavily you'll never wake. 
And if I call you, I shall wake the Indians, 
aud neither of us will escape. Better let me 
get clear away, and bring a rescue party 
from Haverhill to set you free.” Joseph, 
however, made a wry face at this suggestion, 
and, on his solemnly promising to lie awake 
till the decisive moment, Isaac consented 
that they should make off together. 

Night fell, and both the lads lay down in 
their berths in their master’s wigwam, where 
he too slept with his wife and bairns. 
Joseph, spite of his promise, was soon asleep 
and snoring lustily. Not so his companion 
in captivity. Hope and fear between them 
kept him wide awake—the hope of success, 
with all its promised happiness—the fear of 
failure, with all its threatened pains and 
penalties—the certainty of prolonged, per- 
haps life-long, thraldom, unless, indeed, the 
tomahawk cut it short. 

At length came midnight. Its deep hush 
wrapped the surrounding forest and the 
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neighbouring lake, save that ever and anon 
the anxious watcher heard its ripple lappin, 
on its sandy beach. Then slowly an 
stealthily he rose from his leafy couch, and, 
stepping noiselessly and gingerly over the 
tawny bodies of the slumbering Redskins, 
seized his master's flint and steel. with some 
dried moose-meat and bread. These he hid 
in the bushes a few yards from the wigwam. 
He then returned to rouse the snoring 
Joseph, He shook him as roughly as he 
durst. 

“What on earth d’you want?" grunted 
the sluggard, loud enough to wake the 
deafest Redskin that ever coiled himself in 
blanket. 

Back sneaked Isaac to his berth, and began 
to snore as for a wager. And there for a 
while he lay in fear and trembling lest dull 
Joseph’s stupid blunder had ruined all. 
Wonder of wonders, and blessing of bless- 
ings, not a Redskin of the party stirred ! 

Up he rose again, and, leaving the lubberly 
marplot to shift for himself, stole, swift and 
noiseless as a shadow, out of the wigwam, 
and made for the spot where he had hidden 
his store of needments. 

He had nearly reached it when—judge of 
his fright !—he heard the sound of rapidly 
approaching footsteps close behind him. He 
glanced over his shoulder, fully expecting to 
find himself in the clutches of his Redskin 
owner. But no! to his unutterable relief, 
the moon, peeping through the drifting 
clouds, revealed to him no gaunt Indian, but 
the squab figure of his slumber-loving fellow 
slave, to whom it had occurred as he lay twixt 
sleeping and waking, that freedom is a boon 
worth some slight extra exertion. 

Then, after loading themselves with the 
needments, the runaways set their faces 
southwards and plunged into, the forest, 
directing their steps as best they could, 
without chart or compass, for the far-off log- 
huts of Haverhill. 

Till daylight dawned they pushed ahead 
as fast as tree and bush would suffer them ; 
running at full speed whenever an open 
glade gave them the chance. But the first 
rays of the rising sun warned them to creep 
into a hollow tree, long since felled by a 
hurricane; and there lie hid, in the hope of 
balking pursuit till dusk rendered it safe for 
them to resume their journey. 

They had not lain there long ere their 
ears were greeted by a most unwelcome 
sound—the baying of dogs in the distance. 
Pale as death, and trembling from head to 
foot, the lads lay and listened. The baying 
grew louder and louder, and within ten 
minutes of the first alarm, the dogs were 
barking round the boys’ place of refuge. 

What could they do to help themselves in 
this parlous plight? They spoke to the 
dogs—old friends, who bore them no ill-will. 
The dogs ceased barking, and began to wag 
their tails most amicably. To seal the bond 
of friendship, the boys tossed them their 
whole stock of dried moose-meat. A some- 
what thoughtless action ! It not only emptied 
their larder, but filled the dogs’ mouths with 
a tell-tale meal. 

The Indians, who soon made their appear- 
ance, could hardly fail to ask themselves : 
“ How came the dogs by that dried meat in 
the depths of this forest?” Marvellous to 
relate, the Redskins—the runaways’ master 
with four friends—took no heed of the dogs, 
but left them to finish their feast, and fared 
onwards, actually brushing the lads’ wooden 
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cave as they passed. Their four-footed 
guides quickly gobbled up the rest of the 
meat and trotted after them. 

Not till nightfall, however, did the boys 
dare to quit their lurking-place. They then 
resumed their march, shaping their course 
at right angles to that taken by their 
hunters. Next day they thought fit to hide 
again. But on the third they trudged man- 
fully onwards both day and night. 

Meanwhile, their supply of bread failed, 
and they fed on roots and buds till they 
chanced on a pigeon and a turtle, which they 
killed, and ate raw, not at a sitting, but by 
degrees. Thus they continued their travels 
day and night as fast as their weary legs and 
sore feet would allow. 

The sixth day brought them to an In- 
dian trail. This they boldly followed—’tis 
hard to say why—till they suddenly found 
themselves rooted to the spot by the sight 
of an Indian encampment, where a score of 
swarthy figures sat jabbering round a 
blazing fire. For a few moments fear held 
them spellbound, but quickly drove them 
back the way they came, and that at racing 
speed. The dread of recapture winged their 
feet, but it could not save them from jagged 
stone and sharp thorn; and morning found 
the lads, with torn and gashed and bleeding 
feet, seated on the hank of a brawling 
stream, and mingling their tears with its 
waters. Poor boys! We may readily forgive 
them those tears. They were hungry, weary, 
footsore, and—to crown all—they felt that 
they had lost ground in that headlong re- 
treat, whereas till then their course had lain, 
they believed, steadily homewards. Not yet, 
however, did Isaac lose heart. His sturdy 
sense told him that the stream must have an 
cutlet—probably in some lake—possibly in 
the lake hard by his home. He therefore 
resolved to follow its windings down stream. 
So, after breakfasting on a few raw roots, the 
pair cheerfully addressed themselves to the 
task before them. During the whole of that 
day and the greater part of the night on 
they toiled. But then came tho climax of 
their trials. Joseph, utterly forespent, de- 
clared himself unable to stir another step, 
and—suiting deed to word—fiung himself 
down on the bank of the river, where he lay 
like a log, deaf to all his companion’s exhor- 
tations and entreaties, and spurning all his 
offers, asking only to be left to die in peace. 

Seeing there was nothing for it but to leave 
him to his fate, Isaac slowly and sadly re- 
sumed his march. What else could he do? 
And what better, to judge by the upshot ? 
For ere he had covered half a mile, he 
spied a brand-new log-hut. Where a home, 
there a habitant! But without waiting to 
see the living proof of the soundness of his 
reasoning, he hasted back to his dying friend, 
cheered him with the welcome news, chafed 
his stiff limbs, and at length succeeded in 
setting him on his feet again. He then half 
led, half carried him to he hut, which proved 
to be one of the outbuildings of a place called 
Saco Fort. 

Here poor Joseph quite caved in; but 
then he was luckily in good hands, which 
safely brought him through the long and 
dangerous il!ness that forthwith seized him. 
As for his more wiry and tougher companion, 
to whom he owed his life—Isaac Bradley, 
after a short stay at the Fort to recruit his 
wasted strength, pushed on to Haverhill, and 
was welcomed as one risen from the dead by 
the old folks at “‘ home, sweet home.” 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON TROUT-FISHING. 


LR 


oys who live within reach of a trout 
stream, and can get leave to fish, 
should now make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, instead of waiting till the long holi- 
days, when the fish will be too clever for them. 

In the hilly parts of the west of England, 
and in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
streams are often full of little trout, which 
at this time of year can be caught with 
comparative ease by any boy who can throw 
a fly, or indeed can manage worm-tackle. 

This latter is considered a very easy way 
of catching trout; and so it is when the 
stream is flooded; though, even then, a lad 
used to worm-fishing will get many more 
trout than one who is not. When the water 
is clear, worm-fishing requires almost as 
much skill as throwing a fly, and quite as 
delicate a sense of touch. 

To begin with thick-water fishing: a 
stout rod with running tackle is best; but all 
that is required for this is—a long, supple 
stick, a few yards of fine cord, and a large 
hook on moderately stout gut. On this 
should be placed a small lobworm, or a 
brandling, and, if the stream is strong and 
not very shallow, a single shot. 

The bait is then allowed to go down the 
stream ; and the difficulty is to keep it near 
the bottom and your line nearly tight, so 
that if a trout touches the bait, you feel it, 
and can slack a moment to let him get the 
bait well in his mouth before striking. 

When hooked, you can of course land your 
fish at once, unless you get a sea-trout ora 
grilse—not such a very uncommon thing in 
Scotch fishing when streams are flooded. 
This possibility relieves the monotony of 
thick-water worm-fishing, as you never know 
when you may hook a “ whopper.” 

The nature of your tackle also gives you 
& good chance of landing even four- or five- 
pound fish. 

The method of using the worm when the 
water is clear is quite different, as is also 
the tackle. A long rod is now an advantage, 
and the line should be fine, especially the 
last link, on which the hook, or hooks (for 
two very small ones are sometimes used), are 
fastened. 

A very small red worm (toughened by 
being kept in moss) is carefully put on, with 
as little injury as possible; and the angler 
walks, or wades, very cautiously up stream. 
Every advantage must be taken of any 
possible shelter; and if thege are no bushes, 
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the angler must stoop or crawl whenever he 
approaches a good spot, as the trout will not 
take if they see him. On hooking a fish, 
which you must do by feel, drag him down 
stream, and land with as little disturbance 
as possible. This may give you a chance to 
get others which are farther up in the same 
pool. 

Of course, if the trout is over three or four 
ounces you may be driven to play him differ- 
ently; but the principle remains, that a fish 
should always, unless special circumstances 
prevent, be played down stream. Besides 
the advantage of not disturbing fish lying 
just above, you have less strain on your 
tackle, and the trout is more quickly ex- 
hausted, because in going down stream he 
cannot breathe easily. 2 

This clear-water worm-fishing is sometimes 
very successful in skilled hands, when the 
water is too bright for the artificial fly; but 
under these circumstances I have found the 
sun beetle, or fern web, quite as useful, yield- 
ing trout by the dozen where a fly would 
only pick out an odd fish here and there. 

After all, during May and June trout can 
generally be had, by anyone who has attained 
even moderate skill, by that most charming 
of methods—the artificial fly. 

There is a little misconception in many 
minds as to this method, which I should 
like to clear away. It is often thought that, 
while worm-fishing is easy enough (which is 
hardly true), fly-fishing is a difficult and ab- 
struse art, only to be learned after many years’ 
practice, and requiring, moreover, a quantity 
of expensive tackle. : 

It is true that long practice and good 
tackle are great advantages; but many a lad 
who knows the water will catch a lot of trout 
with the roughest flies and the commonest of 
rods and lines. Practice is certainly essen- 
tial, but a few weeks of the enthusiastic devo- 
tion so easy to a boy will often give the skill 
required for spring and early summer fishing. 
A very few words as to the tackle necessary 
and the way to use it must be given in con- 
clusion. 

Get a supple rod, of hickory or of green- 
heart, about ten feet long, and with winch 
fittings, a two-inch reel, and twenty or thirty 
yards of dressed fly-line, a small pocket-book, 
three or four dozen flies, and a few three-yard 
gut casts. These last should be tapered, and 
should not be drawn gut, but the finest natural. 


The flies should be blue duns, and blue 
uprights, black and red palmers, black gnats, 
coachmen, March browns, governors, alders, 
olive duns, and quill gnats, with some others 
which you may find specially recommended 
for your locality. 

A landing-net, if you decide to use it, may 
be made from a length of the cane so well 
known to boys, doubled in the shape of a 
tennis-racket, and with a net put on the loop. 
This costs about 1s., and your whole equip- 
ment should be obtained for something under 
20s. Of course, if a willow wand is used for 
the rod,and other tackle accordingly ar- 
ranged, less than half the amount would do. 

On approaching the stream, do so, if pos- 
sible, at the lowest point you intend to fish, 
that you may work upwards, as the fish 
always have their heads up stream. 

Put two flies on (an alder and March 
brown may be best fora beginner) and throw 
up and across the stream as lightly as you 
can, keeping back from the bank.and watch- 
ing, and also feeling, fora rise. If you don’t 
get one, repeat the action a yard or two higher 
up each time, searching specially little eddies 
behind big stones, and any sharp corners 
you may meet with. You may often find 
that the wind prevents you from throwing up 
stream. In this case, use a longer line and 
cast downwards. 

This you will find much easier, as the 
stream takes the line out for you, and keeps 
it straight; but the rises will be fewer, except 
in very rough water, as the trout will often 
see you. 

Besides this, when you strike—which you 
should by a gentle jerk at each rise —you will 
often jerk the hook out of the fish’s mouth, 
instead of into it, as you do when fishing up. 

Still, fish down whenever circumstances 
seem to require it, and also whenever you 
have very swift and rough water to cast over. 

When a fish is hooked, remember that your 
tackle is very fine, and that care is necessary 
even with a little three- or four-ounce trout, 
or he will break you. Do not hurry him, 
therefore, and if possible keep quiet, even 
when playing a big fish. 

If you have no net, take your fish out, 
when quite exhausted, with your left hand, 
which should first be rubbed in sand. 

In conclusion, weigh your fish, if you can, 
and don’t include the basket; and always do 
what you can to help a brother angler. 
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An Incident in the Matabele War.—See next page. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by M, FyrzGkRAuv.) 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE MATABELE WAR. 


ey HEN,” says the writer, ‘we reached 

the river-bank and had crossed the 
drift, Major Wilson, accompanied by Sergeant 
Gibson, a young bugler, and about a dozen 
troopers, went ahead to reconnoitre. The 
whole country here is covered with dense 


(See previous page.) 


bush, with here and there rough kopjes. 
The little party had halted in a small open 
space; but just as they had done so the 
dusky forms of the Matabele were seen ap- 
proaching, evidently prepared to make an 
onslaught, whereupon the patrol galloped 


away. In the confusion the bugler’s horse 
became unmanageable, throwing the boy, 
who would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy had not Sergeant Gibson, who noticed 
his perilous situation, rescued him just as the 
Matabele wereswarming down the river-bank.” 
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cHoot cricket in 1898 was as vigorous 
\) and enthusiastic as of yore, but differed 
little from that of preceding years, except that 
there was more of it, and that the wickets were 
unusually rough, owing to the dry May. It 
was a batsman's year, and yet the bowlers, 
particularly the fast ones, had by no means 
a bad time of it. This was more noticeable 
among the larger schools than among the 
crowd who simply overflowed with centuries, 
mostly made by masters and old boys; in 
fact, over 900 scores of a hundred and more 
were recorded, many of them in school 
matches, which we need hardly stop to sort 
out, it being enongh for us to glance at the 
doings of the usual typical schools, and note 
the best performances as we go. 

Last year the M.C.C. played 155 matshes, 
won 100 and lost 34. Of these 39 were 
played against our leading schools, and 9 
of them the schools won, there being only 
one draw, that with University College, 
played at Kensington Park on June 27, 
when there was no time to finish the match, 
the school having five wickets down for 47 
runs. The schools that won included the 
strongest of the year, such as Uppingham, 
Eton, and Tonbridge, and as usual the series 
of matches proved a very fair criterion of 
the state of school cricket, although, for 
reasons already given in these annual sur- 
veys, the test was not entirely trustworthy. 

‘Ardingly was beaten, but not decisively. 
The club made 146, to which the school re- 
plied with 47; but following on 162 were 
made for nine wickets, leaving matters 
rather close. Bath had a somewhat eimilar 
experience. The eleven made 82, to which 
the club replied with 117, the second innings 
of the school reaching 62 for three wickets. 
In the Bedford Grammar School match 
there were only two completed innings, and 
the club won by 151 runs. The school 
senson was, however, not a bad one. Seven 
matches were won, among them those with 
Merchant Taylors’ and St. Paul's; but among 
the losses was the Dul~ich match, in which 
the Dulwich bowlers had matters all their 
own way. The team had three good bats 
and a tail, the bats being H. Beasley, C. L. 
Beasley, and Harris, who all got into the 
century list. 

Blackheath was beaten by an innings and 
86 runs, being quite overmatched. Brad- 
field’s effort was almost as disastrous, for the 
first innings only yielded 64 against 180; 
the second produced 61 for three wickets ; 
and yet the Bradfield team was better than 
usual and included rather a good bowler in 
Hinde. Bradfield won but one match, while 
Brighton won four; but the Brighton eleven 
‘was distinctly poc., and lost their M.C.C. 
match by an innings and 186 runs. Ton- 
bridge beat them by an innings and 121 
runs, and Dulwich beat them by 123 runs. 
Thez had one good bat in Ames, whose 
average was 21, and whose aggregate of 406 
included a not-out innings of 104; but the 
rest were not worth mentioning. 

Charterhouse won their M.C.C. match by 
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a wicket, and they won six other matches 
besides, including those against Westminster 
and Wellington. The team was a good all- 
round one, with a strong and lucky bat in 
Peers, whose average was 31, a good fast bowler 
in Anderton, and a steady capable captain 
in Crabtree. Cheltenham, who are to meet 
Haileybury at Lords on August 3, won only 
one match out of ten, and that as usual 
was against the Old Boys, so that there was 
little to boast about; yet the team was an 
improvement on that of 1892, and included 
five batsmen with averages over 20, all 
of them. good fields. Clifton were lucky in 
their draw against Cheltenham, but scored 
five wins out of nine matches, only losing twe, 
that against the Liverpool Club and the 
Old Boys’ Match. W. G. Grace, junior, 
proved an excellent captain, and improved 
greatly in his batting, his average being 2%. 
His bowling was admirable, taking 51 
wickets at an average of 11, and doing 
rather better for his side than even C. L. 
Townsend, whose success and promise for 
his county we have already noticed. 
Townsend's brother F. N. was one of the 
bright particular stars of Blair Lodge, and 
the two seem to have inherited a large 
share of their father’s cricket powers. 
Clifton’s best bat was J. H. Curtis, this 
pars captain, who scored 111 in one of . 
is innings and had an average of 31. It 
is worthy of note that Clifton beat the M.C.C. 
by an innings and 179 runs, the biggest 
beating the club received during the year. 

Croydon Whitgift School had rather bad 
luck in theis M.C.C. match. They got 73 
runs, and their opponents got 93; then 
they totalled up 111 for seven wickets and 
declared, when the M.C.C. made 60 for six 
wickets; result Whitgift, 184, M.C.C. 153, 
and yet according to the laws M.C.C. won, 
the match being settled by the first innings. 
Dulwich also lost their M.C.C. match, but 
otherwise did well. They won seven matches, 
beating Bedford and Brighton among others, 
and lost three, one of which was the Tonbridge 
match. The strength of the team lay in the 
two bowlers, Edwards and Jones, who cer- 
tainly had a remarkable record, the best bats 
being Douglas, Arthur, and Barry, the first 
being particularly good. Eastbourne were 
beaten by the M.C.C. by an innings and 19 
runs, and their season was not particularly 
promising. Epsom were beaten by the M.C.C. 
by 150 runs on the first innings. 

Eton had a capital team of the cautious 
kind. Out of twelve matches they only lost 
one, that against the Quidnuncs, who in a 
single-innings match were 25 runs ahead. 
They won the Winchester match by five 
wickets and the Harrow match by nine wickets, 
the latter a somewhat slow and solemn 
affair,in which the chief honours rested with 
their wicket-keeper, H. T. Meeking, who 
managed to get rid of five of the dark-blue 
batsmen. Their best bat was Kettlewell, 
with an average of 34, who had four others 
following him over 20. The best of their 
bowlers was Harrison, fast but somewhat 


erratic, although Cunliffe got most wickets. 
This year the Eton and Harrow match is 
fixed for July 13, and promises to be rather 
a close one, if promises are worth anything 
in school cricket. 

Felstead lost their M.C.C. engagement by 
175 runs; Finchley lost theirs by 6 runs 
after a declare and an incomplete innings at 
thesecond attempt. Haileybury also lost their 
M.C.C. match, but won five matches out of 
eleven, the Cheltenham match at Lords being 
drawn after a really good finish. The team 
was a singularly level one, and included only 
one batsman, Snell, who averaged over 20; 
the best bowler being W. J. Barton, who had 
a capital average of 10 for thirty-six wickets. 
Harrow won only four matches out of ten, and 
had a disappointing experience, none of the 
new-comers except Munro coming up to ex- 
pectations. As a fielding side Harrow was 
simply splendid, but the bowling was poor 
and the batting too nervous to be efficient. 
Bullock, this year’s captain, was at the very 
bottom of the averages, and only managed 
an aggregate of 41. 

Hatcham won ten matches out of seventeen, 
and were generally quite up to the reputation 
obtained of late years, but it isa pity that 
their results should be discounted by playin; 
their masters. Highgate simply collapsed 
before the M.C.C. Hurstpierpoint did like- 
wise, only more so; King’s College were also 
beaten, but not so badly, getting rid of the 
M.C.C. in the first innings by the very small 
total of 35, and only coming to grief at the 
second attempt when their opponents got 
160 for six wickets, and declared. Lancing 
lost by an innings and 78 runs and otherwise 
did dishearteningly, winning only the Old 
Boys’ Match out of ten engagements. The 
Leys School had rather a good eleven, one of 
its members, T. 8. Hill, having an average of 
29, got in an ungainly style that is quite his 
own. Leatherhead were beaten by the M.C.C. 
by 25 runs, and otherwise did not do so 
badly. Merchant Taylors’ were beaten by 
290 runs, and, as above noticed, got the worst 
of it with Bedford. Malvern lost their M.C.C. 
match by ten wickets; but as they only lost 
two matches during the season the record 
was a good one, though not so good as that 
of the last two years. The team had two 
good fast bowlers in Nevill and Lowe, and a 
good bat and wicket-keeper in Rhodes. 

Marlborough also had a good side, al- 
though, like Malvern, they were beaten by the 
M.C.C. In Druce and Mortimer they had 
two excellent bats, and in Graham another 
tun-getter of the brilliant order, who will 
probably be heard of again. The Royal 
Naval School had a really good match with 
the M.C.C. and were only beaten by 11 runs. 
Newton won eight matches out of twelve, and 
did fairly well with a rather poor eleven; 
Radley won five matches out of thiit2en, one 
of the wins being over the M.C.C., another 
being over Bradfield, the successes coming at 
the end of the season, when the team were 
working well together under Webb’s ener- 
getic captaincy. Repton were beaten by 


Malvern and Uppingham, but won the:r 
M.C.C. match and four others. Their best 
bat was H. J. Davenport, with an average 
of 80. Rossall won only four matches out 
of fourteen. They lost their M.C.C. match, 
and their Loretto match, but the Shrews- 
bury match, which was going much in their 
favour, ended in a draw. Two members of 
the team, Newett and S‘one, succeeded in 
getting into the century list by a brilliant 
performance against Liverpool, when the 
school declared at three wickets, but even 
then had stayed in too long to win. Rossall 
is expected to do better this year owing to 
seven of the old choices being still available. 

Rugby also lives in hope, with no draws 
this time, particularly at Lords on August 1, 
when they meet Marlborough. Last year 
Rugby began with a win and ended with a 
win and a draw, so that out of ten matches 
they lost four and drew four. Their batting 
was strong enough. Nicholls had an average 
of 37, and both he and Slater scored over the 
hundred in an innings, but the bowling was 
too expensive to be profitable. St. Paul's 
beat the M.C.C. by 37 runs on the first 
innings, and scored 128 in thesecond for seven 
wickets, a really creditable performance in an 
otherwise satisfactory season. Sherborne won 
only three matches out of ten, but among the 
wins were those over Bradfield and Downton. 
One of the team, Stevens, had an average of 
36, and played a not-out innings of 161; 
another, Powys, who captained the side, had a 
not-out innings of 124; but as his average 
was only 19, his failures were evidently more 
frequent than desirable. In Holberton the 
team had a slow left-handed bowler who took 
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forty-six wickets at an average of 11 runs 
apieve, and another, but more expensive one, 
in Radford, who, being a medium right-hander, 
paired very well with him. 

Shrewsbury lost only two matches during 
the season, one of which was against the 
M.C.C. One of their bats, Alexander, had a 
splendid average of 52, towards which a not- 
out innings of 138 largely contributed. 
Another member of the team, Rose, had an 
innings of 127, but his average was only 25 ; 
all the other averages were under 20, tive 
of them being under 10, one of the lot 
getting only 7 runs in ten innings! The 
Tonbridge eleven was of a very different 
character. In this also there were two 
members who secured places in the century 
list, but there were four with averages over 
20 and five with averages over 10. Only 
two matches were lost, and these at the 
beginning of the season, the victories being 
over Dulwich and Lancing and Brighton and 
the M.C.C. and the Old Boys. Against the 
M.C.C. Bannon, who was top average with 
48, played a grand not-out innings of 153; 
while against Blackheath, Clarke, whose 
average was 33, scored 184. Another good bat 
was Hartley, who did most of the bowling, 
taking forty wickets for 12 runs apiece. 

Uppingham had the best school team of 
the year, and the best school cricketer in 
C. E. M. Wilson. who had a batting average 
of 90 and a bowling average of 9 for thirty- 
eight wickets. He and Cowan and Clover all 
scored over a hundred in an innings, and 
nine of the team got into double figures in 
the averages, five of them being over the 
twenty. There were four good bowlers 
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available, the most likely to train on being 
Bardswell, the captain; and in Cowan the 
side had a smart wicket-keeper. They beat 
Bepton by an innings and 154 runs in a 
match in which their total amounted to 401, 
and they beat the M.C.C. by nine wickets. 
Walthamstow were beaten by the M.C.C. by 
256 runs, and Westminster were beaten by 
175 runs, but then Westminster plays on a 
London ground and always has a strong 
side to deal with. Its cricket record for 
1893, ten matches lost out of thirteen, was 
dreadfully bad, but not much worse than 
it has been of late years. 

Wellington won four matches, lost six, and 
drew one. Charterhouse beat them by 104 
runs, but they beat Haileybury by an innings 
and 48 runs, and had, in many respects, a 
far better team than during the previous 
year. Winchester won four matches out 
of fourteen, and among the losses were the 
Eton and M.C.C. engagements. The eleven 
was not nearly as good as was expected, and 
the season ended with a poor outlook for 
1894. At the head of the averayes was J. R. 
Mason, who did so well for Kent, his figures 
more than doubling those of G. B. Stephens, 
this year’s captain, whose 27 came second on 
the list. In Scotland, Blair Lodge was easily 
champion with what has been described as the 
best eleven ever put into the field by a Scottish 
school. Although Glenalmond, Merchiston, 
and the High School managed to draw against 
them, Fettes, Loretto, and the Academy were 
in turn disposed of ; and a season with only 
four losses out of twenty-two matches, none 
of the losses being against schools, left them 
with their supremacy unchallenged. 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS, A PARADISE FOR BOYS; 
OR, NOTES OF A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN 


PART IV.—SHaRK AND CONGER FISHING. 


<e T= Crebinacks is breaking and the 

Cuckoes are comen down,” said one of 
the men in the bow of the lugger in an excited 
voice. 

“Nay, Isaac, that’s no Crebinacks, that's 
Black Ledge,” answered the other man in 
the bow. 

The two were standing on the fore thwart 
holding on to the mast, and were anxiously 
scanning the horizon in the wake of tho 
vessel. ‘Get Crebinacks on the middle 
hummick of the Rags and stand by that,” 
called out the white-haired man at the 
helm. “Me eyes ain’t what they wos,” he 
muttered. The lugger plunged on while the 
watch of the men in the bow was not re- 
laxed. 

“ Why, see ye here,” called out Isaac, who 
was still glaring at the horizon, and who now 
suddenly pointed an eager finger as one who 
had caught sight of a spectre in the distance, 
“here’s little Crebawethan coming clear of 
Mincarlo; we're too away to the sutherd.” 

«* Ready about,” bawled the white-haired 
skipper in a sulky voice as he put the helm 
down. ‘Can’t you men have the use of yer 
eyes? Why,” said he, as the lugger luffed 
up to the wind, “you ain’t near yer mark. 
There's Munbower, and inside of him is the 
Cuckoes, and inside of him is them three 
hummicks in aline. That’s Rags. Now get 
Crebinacks on the middle of him.” 

This seemed a solution of a problem, and 
the lugger lashed away to the north with 
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such encouraging remarks as ‘“ We're bring- 
ing Castle Bryher down; the Cuckoes is in 
one; the suthern mark is comen up. The 
lightus is in Meledgan ; the lightus has broke 
on Gorregan.” ‘Hold at that,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘ down foresul and let go yer stone.” 
A heavy mass of granite with a rope attached 
is heaved over the stem, out runs sixty 
fathoms with a cheery rattle, and the lugger 
Arabella is brought up. 

The conversation thus recorded may not 
be lucid to many, and will convey a notion of 
locality or purpose to but a few. 

The day is a day of brilliant sunshine in 
the middle of August. The lugger Arabella 
hails from St. Agnes, one of the largest of 
the islands of Scilly, and she has come out 
to “the Pol” to fish for congers and sharks. 
On board of her are five men, three sterling 
fishermen from St. Agnes, rayself and my 
brother, and an important supercargo in the 
person of a boy—my brother’s son—who has 
come to Scilly for his holidays, and is having 
what the Americans call “a bully time.” 

The Pol—or as it is pronounced the Powel 
—is a small shoal far out at sea, and over 
this shoal the granite sinker has been let go. 
The Pol lies nine miles from Hugh Town on 
St. Mary’s and three miles S.W. of the Bishop 
lighthouse, the outermost point of the Scilly 
group, and over forty miles from the main- 
land as represented by the pleasant town of 
Penzance. The depth of water on the Pol is 
about 18 fathoms, or 103 feet. The sound- 
ings all around the Pol show 40 to 50 fathoms. 
The shoal has an evil reputation for heavy 
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seas and rushing tides, and many a fishing- 
boat has set out for the Pol and has never 
returned. The Atlantic rollers heave over 
this submarine hiltock with unbroken force. 
Fishing is only to be attempted in the sum- 
mer, and only for a day or two each month, 
and that is during the “ neaps.”” 

The Arabella is a stout, black-hulled 
lugger with tanned sails. She is 21 feet over 
all and undecked. Amidships is the well 
which contains the ballast. This is 
made up not of nicely fitting blocks 
of lead, but of masses of rough gran- 
ite. Before the day is over the well will 
be lled with a writhing and slimy mass of 
fish. 

The crew are George, Isaac, and the 
skipper, three honest and hardy men, browned 
by the sun and toughened by the wind, and 
about them all is that easy freedom of move- 
ment, and that boyish open-heartedness, 
which comes to most of those whose lives 
have been spent upon the sea. In fisher- 
men’s parlance they could all lay claim to 
possess “the constitution of an ox and the 
nerve of a donkey.” 

The Pol is a sandy shoal with patches of 
tock upon it, and to secure good fishing one 
of these rocky oases must be hit. The posi- 
tion of each patch of rocks is determined by 
cross-bearings from the far-distant islands. 

On the day in question we are fishing on 
the Rags, having decided to go there in 
preference to the Cairn or the South-West 
Shoals. 

The cxact site of the Rags is hit off when 
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cortain rocks called the Crebinacks are ina 
line with other rocks called the Rags. and 


when in another direction St. Agnes 
lizhthouse is over the little island of 
Gorregan. 


This question of cross-bearings is con- 
cerned in the conversation recorded at the 
beginning of this paper. 

It is interesting to think that this shoal— 
as a fishing-ground - has been known to the 
islanders for centuries, that the marks have 
been the outcome of a slowly acquired and 
not over-pleasant experience, and have been 
handed down from one tough generation of 
tishers to another. 


4-—Looking 


Only a Scillonian could “pick up” these 
marks. All that a landsman can see from a 
lugger at anchor on the Pol is a line of 
irregular low rocks and islands inextricably 
confused as to their relative details and 
position. 

He sees away to the east the whole group 
of the Scilly islands standing out daintily 
against the horizon across a bounding stretch 
of blue and glittering sea. 

The glory of the sun is spread over them, 
all their ruggedness and sternness are softened 
down by a purplish haze. The grey pillar 
of St. Agnes’ light stands out clear and gaunt; 
while, on the higher lands beyond, a faint 
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tint of green and gold marks a stretch of 
gorse and bracken. At the sea-line is the 
browner shadow of the granite rocks, deep- 
ened here and there by a momentary white 
streak of foam. 

There is a “funny old sea” rolling in from 
the westward, and the lugger plunges and 
pitches and tugs at the anchor, and as 
somebody lucidly remarks, “goes on any- 
how.” 

Now for the congers lying twenty fathoms 
below. Three conger-lines are dropped over 


the side, each carrying two hooks separated 
by a spreader and sunk by a 7 Ib. weight. 
‘The bait is chad or pilchards. 


To allow for 


Seaward. 


the sweep of the tide sixty fathoms of line 
have, on this particular day, to be let out. 
Now sixty fathoms represents 360 feet, and 
I would remind those who may imagine that 
conger-fishing is easy that such a line, if 
dropped from the ball on the dome of St. 
Paul’s, would reach nearly to the stones be- 
neath. 

When a fish is “on,” this line has to be 
hauled in, and it must be brought in smart, 
and when you are handling sixty fathoms of 
stiff wet rope with a 40 lb. conger on the end 
of it you soon begin to think that the line 
will never end; and by the time the lead 
shows up at the gunwale you will find that 


“you have got the wind pretty nigh knocked 
out of you,” as the skipper would say. 

The line is let down until the lead hits the 
bottom, and then you fish with the weight 
just clear of the rocks and only touching 
now and then as the boat pitches. 

The lines are over, and we are waiting for 
the first bite. The skipper and I are in the 
stern, and the old man has the line while I 
am getting my boots on. : 

We are chatting quietly on that ever-en- 
gaging topic, the sailing qualities of the 
boats we have known. The skippers face 
is “child-like and bland” as he discourses 
of the Arabella; he tells me that “ she 
steers a bit hard ’cos her quarter is—’’ when 
he suddenly springs from the thwart like a 
madman, a wild look comes into his usually 
mild eyes, his teeth are clenched, and without 
a word he is pulling in his line hand over 
fist with dogged energy. ‘ He’s got one on” 
is the cry in the boat. 

The skipper hauls and hauls. The sweat 
pours from his forehead, for the sun is hot. 
The line seems to be three times as long as 
we thought. I stand by the gunwale ready 
with the gaff. 

After what seems to be an endless time, I 
see deep down in the blue water the shimmer 
of something white. At first it is ghostly 
and formless, and then as the line comes in 
it takes shape, and there, sure enough, is the 
white belly of a writhing conger, a 40 Ib. 
fish if an ounce. It wriggles and writhes 
and turns and twists—a grey submarine 
phantom. The line is now nearly in, and 
then comes the terribly exciting moment of 
gafling. 

The fish is on the surface of the water 
lashing, and plunging, and tearing at the 
line. There is a confused cloud of spray 
and foam around the huge twisting snake- 
like body. The gaff is plunged into its belly, 
and with one feverish pull the first conger is 
landed in the boat. Before this fish is gaffed 
the man at the bow is hauling at his line for 
his life, and just as things are getting quiet 
again up starts the man amidships, with that 
electrified look in his face which tells without 
a word that something big is “on.” 

And so the fishing proceeds until we have 
a boatful. The fish caught are mainly 
congers and ling, with a few skate, a cod or 
two, and now and then a large pollack or 
chad. Of sharks I must speak anon. 

Very often two fish come up on one line— 
sometimes two lings, sometimes two congers, 
and now and then a conger and a ling. 

Many hauls require two men at the line, 
and even then they have as much as they 
can do. 

A “two-man fish * would amaze a novice, 
wut a three-man fish would simply bewilder 

him. 

The heaviest fish we landed at the Pol 
this summer was a skate which turned the 
scale at 167 lbs. This gentleman, generally 
known afterwards as “the Tiddler,” measured 
seven feet across, broke two gaffs and nearly 
broke the backs of the men who held them. 

The congers and ling vary in weight from 
20 to 60 Ibs. The heaviest conger landed 
weighed 55 lbs. We drew in one pollack of 
the unusual weight of 16 Ibs. 

Neither conger, ling, nor skate give much 
“sport” when on the line. They need no 
play, but simply a steady pull. Hauling 
them in is very much like dragging up a sack 
of coals from the bottom of the sea. 

When, however, the conger is in the boat 
I must acknowledge that he is busy: he 
makes his influence felt, he endeavours to 
pervade the entire ship, he does not lose a 
moment, and exhibits no craving for rest. 

__ When two ccngers are gaffed at once they 
introduce the element of confusion with un- 
doubted success, and are apt to leave men, 


lines, gaffs, ropes, hooks, and spars a little 
bit mixed. They enliven the proceedings by 
an occasional cough called by the fishermen 
“barking,” and are not very particular 
what they snap at nor what they get hold of. 

When a conger is in the well his head is 
hauled up to the thwart by the line—a pro- 
cess not so simple as it sounds. He is then 
liberally clubbed over the head with the 
thick end of a gaff. This calms him a little, 
and before he has time to express his indig- 
nation his neck is severed by a heavy knife 
just beyond the skull. During this kindly 
meant operation he is fixed by another gaff 
driven into his somewhat extensive but not 
over intelligent-looking forehead. 

The ling do not need such energetic treat- 
ment. They are clubbed over the belly, and 
when they assume a calmer mien their 
throats are cut and they are ripped up in 
order to take out their “shetlings,” which 
make splendid bait. The deep-sea fisher- 
man is never cruel: he kills his fish at 
once —an act which is not only humane, but 
which also restores peace and order in the 
vessel. 

The conger is a very powerful fish, and 
when once he can get a hold, his hauling capa- 
city is wonderful. On one occasion this led 
to what might have been a very serious acci- 
dent. A conger was gaffed, but was lifted 
into the afterpart of the boat instead of into 
the well. The fish managed not only to 
twine round the skipper, who had the line, 
but to wind the line round him so as to pin 
his left arm to his side. In endeavouring to 
slacken the cord with his right hand this was 
caught in by another turn of the line made 
by the conger. The skipper was now help- 
less, and had he been alone his arm would 
certainly have been broken; as it was the 
line cut well into his finger and gave him a 
grip that he will long remember. 


6.—The Great Shark. 
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PART V.—A TUKN WITH THE SHARKS. 


There were a number of sharks—the true 
blue shark —off Cornwall this summer, and 
although we only managed to 
catch fourteen (see note at the 
end) there were among them 
many fine and gallant fish. The 
largest shark we landed mea- 
sured 9 feet in length, had a 
girth of 30 inches, and weighed 
over 150 lbs. This is the sort 
of being one would sooner meet 
on land than in the water, for 
his mouth would readily have 
accommodated a man’s ley, sea 
boots and all. 

As soon as the conger-lines 
are down, two shark-lines—one 
on either side—are sent over. 
Thelineisonly about twoftathoms 
in length; it carries a 3 Ib. lead 
and a good hook baited with 
chads’ heads or any other 
“offal.” The end of the line 
is made fast to a cleat. So 
clear is the water that the bait 
can easily be kept in sight. A 
fish has been already bled into 
the sea, a ceremony which is 
said to attract sharks from all 
quarters. On the day, however, 
on which we were most, liberal 
with blood we only caught one 
shark. 


Every few minutes, when 
not otherwise engaged, you 
look down at the bait. It is 


still untouched. Suddenly your 
eye is caught by a long shadow 
moving in the clear blue water, 
and in amoment there sails into view a huge 
sinister fish which is at once recognised as a 
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Very graceful it looks as it moves 
Its lithe body takes on 


shark. 
suspiciously about. 


a deep lilac colour as it passes through the 
almost purple-blue water. 


Its great waving 


Ss 
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fins, its horrible forked tail, and its cruel and 
crafty-looking head call to one’s mind the 
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gruesome stories which haunt the name of 
this sea devil, this murderous freebooter, 
this utterly hateful embodiment of ill. 

In a moment, after a sniff at the bait, he 
is gone. You gaze anxiously intc the purple 
depths, and wait and wait, and thon suddenly 
the same dim shadow is seen again, and once 
more the evil lilac-coloured fish circles round 
the boat. He comes near to the bait: he 
touches it: will he take it? No. He moves 
away and once more vanishes as a shadow. 
This may be many times repeated, and every 
time the anxiety of the w<tcher becomes 
more eager. Then in one supreme moment 
you see the great ruffian turn upon his back, 
his white belly shines as if it were luminous, 
there is a rush at the bait, a great tug upon 
the line, and the shark is hooked. Nowcome 
a few moments of lurid confusion and the 
most feverish excitement. Some one hauls 
in the short line, while my friend (on this 
occasion a famous American surgeon) and I 
stand ready with the gaffs. 

The fish is dragged to the boat; its head is 
now well out of the water and is nearing the 
gunwale. We try to drive the gaffs into it, 
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but that is easier said than done. The beast 
is lashing the water into torrents of spray. 
We are nearly blinded with the foam, to say 
nothing of being drenched. A shark’s hide 
is as tough as leather. Ten time: the gaff 
fails to penetrate. Once it is driven well into 
the belly, but in the brute’s next violen‘ con- 
tortion it is torn out again. Once it gets a good 
hold in his back; you hold firm and haul, but 
the desperate monster gets “ree and the gaff 
blade is left brokon off short in his flesh. 
You get another ‘1old and haul for your life. 
You dimly realise that the shark’s great 
mouth is close to your own facc, and that 
while one man is yelling “ Look ort for his 
teeth,” another is protesting that he “ can- 
not hold the line a minute longer,” while a 
third murmurs, “If this gaff gives way we 
shall lose him.” 

What now happens is never quite clear, 
and how it is done is never quite plain; but 
our hauling and clawing come at last to an 
end about at a time when everything seems 
lost, and just then the great vile fish 
tumbles into the well. My friend and I look 
at one another across the well ; we find that 

(To be continued.) 


we have each a good ho-d of the shark with 
a gaff, ‘hat we are uncommonly wet and un- 
commonly “ blown,’’ and we discuss for days 
the particular manner in which we respectively 
gaffed that particular shark. The sea is rid of 
one more monster, and we have had royal sport. 

So the day goes on: conger, ling, shark ; 
shark, conger, ling, until the lugger is nearly 
full, and the sun is setting, and we are 
hungry as wolves and tired as tramps, and 
very particularly dirty. 

So let us up anchor and “home,” and 
dream over the day we have had at the Pol 
and wait patiently for the next ‘ neap.” 

The following are our catches at the Tol 
during the summer of 1693: 

August 8.—37 ling and conger (heaviest 
conger, 30 Ibs.) ; 10 skate ; 2 sharks (heaviest 
114 lbs.); 2 cod. Total 51. 

August 23.—30 ling and conger (heavic:t 
conger 55 lbs.); lcod; 11 sharks (largest 
shark 9 feet long, 30 inches in girth, and 
weighing over 150 lbs.). Total 42. 

September 5.—46 ling, conger, skate, and 
cod, including 1 pollack of 16 lbs. and 1 skate 
which weighed 167 lbs., 1 shark. Total 47. 
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SOME OF OUR PETS AT SEA. 


By rae Rev. ArtuuR Baker, ».4., H.M.S. Hawke, Mediterranean. 


D™; @ decade of life on board ship I have 

had frequent opportunities of observing 
the ways and manners of animals of various 
kinds whose strange Jot it has been to accom- 
pany the ship across the waste of waters, and 
to share the vicissitudes and dangers of a 
sea‘aring life. That any dog should get ac- 
customed to so complete a revolution in his 
ideas, and submit tamely and even contentedly 
to the restrictions of life onshipboard, appears 
to me to be a singular marvel. Nevertheless 
it not seldom happens that dogs enjoy great 
happiness under such strange circumstances, 
and display a sagacity which eclipses that 
which they display on shore. I feel quite 
sure that a fine retriever born aboard my 
first ship was perfectly aware that he was the 
captain’s dog, and that he must deport him- 
self accordingly with all the majesty that 
surrounds the captain of a man-of-war. His 
manner was always full of condescension ; 
but he did not encourage much familiarity, 
and there was that ahout him which dis- 
couraged intercourse. He trod the quarter- 
deck with the mien of a king. 

A former captain in the P. & 0: service 
told me that he knew an old dog who was in 
the habit of sailing to and fro in the various 
ships, but that he would never embark on 
board a ship bound for India, if he could 
possibly help it. If he discovered that he 
had made a mistake, he would immediately 
take his departure, and berth himself on 
board a ship going to Australia. At sea he 
was always on the bridge ; in harbour, on the 
quarterdeck. On the ship casting anchor at 
any foreign port he would immediately leave 
her and remain away for two or three days, 
returning always in time to proceed with his 
journey. If, however, it was necessary at 
any time to postpone his little jaunt to a 
future occasion, a touch of the engine-room 
telegraph would suffice to keep him on board. 

Dogs get marvellously accustomed to the 
hours when boats for officers are timed to 
leave a man-of-war. At the sound of the 
horn or gong which announces that the boat 
is manned, they rush to the gangway in the 
wildest excitement, and require much pres- 
sure to induce them to leave a boat, in the 
event of their room being preferred to their 
eompany. 


We had on board the Royal Adelaide a 
very clever fox-terrier, the most gentlemanly 
dog I ever met with. Rattler one day ac- 
companied his master to the other side of 
Plymouth Sound, involving a long journey 
through the town of Plymouth and a passage 
across a steam ferry, the alternative being a 
much longer journey round the Cattewater. 
Rifle practice was going on on the other side, 
and Rattler, being gun-shy, deserted his mas- 
ter; but he arrived on board the Royal Ade- 
laide by the dinner-boat, the only passenger 
in it. I have often wondered whether he made 
friends with the captain of the little steam- 
boat, or whether he took the bull by the horns - 
and swam across the Cattewater in his 
anxiety to get back to the ship. 

Still more remarkable were the habits of a 
dog on board H.M.S. Pearl, in China some 
years ago. The ship was lying in a river, 
and Mrs. Pearl, as she was called, was in the 
habit of landing frequently. If she was too 
late for the officers’ boat she used to take a 
sampan, barking furiously to intimate that 
she wished to be taken off to the ship. The 
bluejackets used to say that she actually 
pointed with her paw in the required direc- 
tion, but knowing Jack’s tendency to draw 
the long bow, it will suffice to say that the 
quick-witted Chinese boatmen were quite equal 
to the occasion, and always brought her off 
without having previously paid her fare. On 
one memorable occasion she surpassed her- 
self. The officers were sitting smoking 
around the screw well of the ship, which was, 
as usual, covered over. They heard a tre- 
mendous barking in the screw well, and on 
the cover being removed there was Mrs. Pearl 
seated on the banjo frame beneath, asking 
vociferously to be let in. For some reason or 
other she had chosen to swim off to the ship, 
and had apparently made allowance for the 
tide so as to be carried down to the exact 
spot where the Peart lay. 

Sheep often get very tame when brought 
on board ship for the supply of the table. 
We had one in the Southern Cross during 
one of her well-known missionary journeys. 
He became such a favourite, that Bishop 
Selwyn would not allow him to be killed, and 
he survived the cruise and was brought up 
to the headquarters of the Mission, and 


looked upon as a friend. We had a sheep of 
most pugnacious character on board H.M.S. 
Shannon. The captain had a couple of fine 
spaniels on board, but Billy was supremely 
indifferent to their attacks, and, indeed, 
seemed to think a little brush with Dash and 
Stella a very good joke ; but I am afraid that 
less compassion was shown to him than to 
Bishop Selwyn’s protégé, and that the two 
dogs eventually turned the tables upon him 
by scrunching his bones. 

During one of the commissions of H.M.S. 
Satellite they had in addition to a couple 
of dogs, a tame bear whose antics must have 
been extremely diverting in the long hours 
of an ocean voyage. Bruin on one occasion, 
during an evolution, climbed up into the 
rigging, as his custom was at such times. 
This led to a signal from the admiral, 
“You have a man in your rigging,” to which 
the only reply was, “It is not a man, it is 
a bear.” He had an awkward custom of 
coming aft at prayer-time in an upright 
position with a dog upon each arm. 

Dogs, by the way, are extremely fond of 
attending the daily prayers on the quarter- 
deck, and in general they behave so well 
that in my capacity as chaplain I have quite 
ceased to be disconcerted by their presence. 
Indeed, we had a rough black-and-tan 
terrier at home who, if he was at hand when 
my father read family prayers, would 
invariably get up and bark when the last 
Amen was reached. 

I must not omit to notice Peter, an old 
black and white tomcat who I daresay ctilt 
exists on board H.M. Indian troopship 
Crocodile. Peter lived on the mess-deck 
when we were on our voyages, and never 
showed any disposition to any approach-to 
any of the soldiers, whom he regarded as 
a race of interlopers who knew nothing 
about a ship, and really had less business 
there than a respectable rat. However 
kind they might be in their advances, he never 
responded, and if taken up on the forecastle 
would immediately make the best of his way 
back to his bluejacket friends. On these occa- 
sions he was never seen aft except perhaps 
in the middle of the night; but when the 
troops had gone their several ways he would 
come aft every morning to be fed, and 


was occasionally to be found even in the 
saloon. 

But of all animals that ever find place on 
board ship the monkey reigns supreme. In 
every kind of original mischief, in tricks 
without number and without parallel in their 
wickedness and the inconvenient occasions 
on which they are committed, he stands 
facile princeps. There was a monkey on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships stationed 
on the West Coast of Africa who out-heroded 
Herod himself in the crimes he used to 
commit! It is said that on one occasion, 
when a foreign officer of high rank came on 
board to pay a visit of courtesy, Mr. Jacko 
was on the watch, and, stretching ovt a long 
hairy arm from some convenient pout of 
vantage, whipped off the visitor's cocked hat, 
and promptly made away with it to some 
inaccessible point in the rigging. The scene 
may be better imagined than described, and 
only reached its denodment when the offender, 
rather than be bafiled of his prey, whisked 
the stolen finery into the sea. We cannot 
but condole with the rage and discomfiture 
of the injured party; but he no doubt lived 
to absolve his entertainers of any want of 
courtesy, and to retail the joke many a time 
in the quiet of his home life. 


— =oe<——_ 


THE ROYAL MARINE* 
By Lievr. 8. 8. Suapen, b.n. 


1 


‘aE Emperor sat on his Peacock Throne, 
An English soldier stood there alone. 
With scornful glance he surveyed that 
crowd, 
As mandarins knelt and mandarins bowed. 
“ Uncover at once,” a mandarin said, 
As he smote the cap from off his head. 


m 


“Look at my wrists with my blool red 
dyed — 

How cruelly tight my hands are tied. 

Tell him that I, as a Royal Marine, 

Always stand covered before my Queen. 

Not to uncover before him I swore. 

No ; never will I disgrace my corps.” 


ut. 


A mandarin yelled, ‘‘ Kow tow, kow tow.” 
“No,” said the captive, “ I don’t know how; 
I'm only a private, a Royal Marine, 

Bend two knees to God and one to my Queen. 
I'll give him a soldier’s salute or bow; 

But not more than that ; I’ll never kow tow.” 


Iv. 


“ Drag him away,” the Emperor said ; 
“Make him kow tow and bring me his 


Let these barbarian white devils see 

When they come here they kow tow to me.” 
A hero died. He has taught us how 

To die like men, but to never kow tow. 


© A Royal Marine was taken prisoner in China, 
dragged before th: Emperor, and ordered to kow tow 


or die. He refused. was led out, and decapitated. For * 


loyalty at the Nore mutiny, Marines stand covered, 
orent during Divine service. 


—ovtejo0e—— 
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THE SWEET LITTLE MUFF. 
[With apotogtes to 0. W. H.J 
By C. E, JouxsTong, B.A. 
Oh, soft ts the uf, 
Uf the eider-down bird ; 
Soft is putty; nor tough 
The white syllabub-curd ; 
Soft the squug® of a roll; 
But far softer the stuff 


Which composes the soul 
Of the wceet little muff. 


“TT there, come out and play!" from the football 
field calling, 
Sounds the voice of the monitor, angry and gruff. 
“To the front, where the forwards are shoving aud 
mauling | 
Why don't you join them, my sweet little muff?” 
“My mamma says,” lisps the darling in answer, 
“ Football is dangerous, brutal, and rough. 
I much prefer a refined little dance, sir. 
That's why I ebirk,” says ‘the sweet little muff. 
“ And, besides, I might dirty my velveteen kuickers, 
Or injure my little brown billycock hat, 
It I ventured too near to those violent kickers, 
So I'd rather look on,” says the slack little brat. 


‘Tis a fine excuse, truly! Was ever a worse made? 
Go and get him his little pink coral to suck! 

Bring him his push-waggon, send for his nurse-mald, 
Wheel him home geutly, the sweet little duck ! 


Give him the crocodile dear to the girls’ school. 
Dressed in his best: and, to save him from tan, 
A sunshade, to keep his complexion and curls cool; 

Then he'll be happy, the sweet little man ! 


Vain are the vaunted allurements of cricket, 
For the alowest long-hop to bowl him is enough! 
What does he care for the fall of his wicket ? 
“Three silly ssicks!” says the smart little muff. 


Unknown to him the delight of a sixer, 
Or the smartly held catch, with its tingling joy. 
No! The Noah's ark and a nice box of bricks, sir, 
Are more in the line of this sweet little boy. 


Get his small sister to teach him cat's-cradle, 
Or to pat the light shuttlecock over a net; 

Or puss-in-the-corner—but that I'm afraid ‘ll 
Perhaps prove too rough for the sweet little pet. 


In the winter when all other schoolboys are skating, 
Or merrily sliding, as hard as they can, 
And even mamma says, “ Dear, why are you waiting 2” 
"Cause I might tumble down,” says the sweet littie 
man. 


In the summer the darling has got to be fanned! Box 
Him up in the winter from wind and from wet! 
Then, in cotton-wool wrapped, acs him up in a 

band-box, 
And label him “ breakable "—sweet little pet! 


Let others toil hard to win honour and glory 
For their school and themselves ; but it's perfect’y 
clear 
To his dear little mind that such things are n bore. He 
Prefers to look on, says the sweet little dear. 


Bring him a little tin trumpet and rattle, 
And o wax-featured doll, stuffed with sawdust or 
bran. 
Then, while his brothers are fighting lfe’s battle, 
Rock him to s‘cep, the dear, sweet little man ! 


———_+-e-¢ ____ 


“MURDER WILL OUT.” 
(A TRUE TALE.) 


URHED was the story, jest, and song, 
The dormitory slept ; 
And o'er the long white rows of beds, 
Where pillowed lay some twenty heads, 
The moonbeams softly crept. 
Fall many a laugh had cireled round 
That first night of the term, 
And many a sausage-roll was munched, 
And many a stick of toffee crunched, 
Without a doubt or equirm. 


* The inside of a hot rot] is 80 called. 


The exploits of the holidays 
Engaged each eager tongue; 
And never in our midst, I ween, 
‘Was such a doughty champion seen, 
As he whom Simpkins sung. 


Himself the hero of bis song, 
In colours bold and bright, 
He painted, as the deadest shot, 
Most dashing horseman, aud what not ! 
On that eventful night, 


But with modesty sublime 
He wisely then forebore, 
Iu adding up his talents’ list, 
To mention one that had been missed, 
His chiefest—'twas to snore! 


But, in the silence of the night, 
Upon the moonlit air, 
Arose @ sound that startled all 
From end to end of that wide ball, 
Save Simpkins in his lair, 


The first loud snort disturbed our rest ; 
‘The second roused our ire ; 
Then boots and shoes came whizzing thick 
Aud fust around the sleeping Dick 
With well-directed fire, 


But neither missiles, kicks, nor shakes 
To waken him availed. 
Perhaps it was the sausage-roll 
Sat heavy on his slumbrous soul, 
Our best endeavours failed 


For long to stop'the dreary chant, 
Monotonous and slow; 
But two sworn friends crept back to bed 
Planning a vengeance yet more dread 
Upon their snoring foe. 


Arcades ambo! villains both, 
Toward n neighbouring bog 
Next day with stealthy steps they sped, 
And, from its dank and oozy bed, 
They drew a speckled frog. 
Within a matchbox lined with moss 
Their treasure they bestowed ; 
And, as the fateful hour drew nigh 
When to their couches they should hie, 
Their hearts within them glowed. 
At length, when other tongues were hushed 
‘Neath slumber's drowsy pall, 
Arose the sound of Simpkins’ snore ; 
Now in a grunt, and now a roar, 
It echoed through the hall 
Then, slowly creeping from their beds 
To where their victim lay, 
This pair of rogues made lengthy pause, 
Watching the movements of Dick's jaws, 
And chuckling o'er their prey. 
A louder mort than usual showed 
‘A cavern dark and deep; 
When, quick as thought, the frog they popped 
Within its deptha The snoring stopped ; 
But, with a frantic leap 


And piercing yell, young Simpkins woke. 
“Murder!” he loudly screamed ; 
“Which of you fellows shoved the sonp 
Right down my throat? I only hope 
It was a dream I creamed.” 
“ Lie down, you ass!" the elder fiend 
In accents stern replied. 
“ Five sausnge-rolls, with chocolate-creams, 
Sardines and jam, must end in dreams 
Or nightmare wild,” he cried. 
Within the sick-room's calm retreat 
Three days has Simpkins been; 
Dull is his eye, once blue and bright, 
His cheekiness has vanished quite, 
‘His cheek is pallid green. 
Nor cakes nor daintics tempt poor Dick, 
Nought can he do but mope. 
The doctor, with a puzzled brow, 
Has tried some remedies, and now 
Is treating him for “ soap.” 


Two wretched boys full oft inquire 
Of Simpkins’ sorry plight, 
With well-feigned grief ; till one fine day 
They ask, and learn with huge dismay 
has come to light | 
sees S EET 
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SAENTONY CROSS: 


ORY OF THE © ISH COAST, 


CHAPTER XVIL—A MIDNIGHT CRUISE 
he night was clear with starlight. The winds 
eemed all asleep, and the only sound that 


broke the stillness was the subdued mysterious 


voice of th 
A sensitive ear might regi ious tones in 
that.solemn midnight utterance of unrest. There 
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was the onward tide-flow instinct with 
the pulse of the infinite Atlantic—the re- 
sentment of the full-flowing tide thwarted 
in its progress by the constraint of the 
narrow haven-mouth. There was the 
throb and sob of surf dissolved upon the 
granite coast. There was the gurgling 
lip of water against the oozy walls of the 
quay-side, 

The ear of Jabez Anson was in some 
respects sensitive enough, though not 
attuned to the delicate interpretation of 
Nature's inarticulate voices. He was on 
the alert to detect any sound of human 
agency as he pulled out into the haven. 

He had borrowed the larger of two 
boats moored under the wall, with a view 
t2 rough water in the open channel. It 
was provided with mast and sail, which 
might also come in useful if any breeze 
sprung up. He rowed across the haven, 
izaning to skirt the shore farther from 
the village. The strong set of the tide 
made it toilsome work, and it took him 
half an hour to reach the mouth of the 
haven. 

The beacon-light at the end of the quay 
shel its red glow over the heaving tide- 
way. Jabez kept as far as possible out 
of its range, but could not escape the 
vigilant observation of a watchman, for a 
voice hailed him from the quay. 

“Boat ahoy! What's up?” 

Jabez pulled on without answering. 
But the next moment a blue light sud- 
denly blazed up, revealing to him two 
men on the quay, and making him sure 
that he was equally revealed to them. 
Then he thought it best to shout back. 

“Going to try a spell of night-fishing, 
mates. The late fish gets the worm!” 

Then, by way of disarming suspicion, 
Jabez shouted the chorus of a sea-song, 
and headed the boat in the opposite 
direction away from Saintony Cove. He 
hoped this might at any rate put the night- 
watch on a wrong tack, if they wanted to 
satisfy their curiosity any further. 

So Jabez headed his boat westward for 
half a mile, shouting his chorus lustily. 
The blue light had long since died out, 
and when no further signals of activity 
were apparent on the quay he stopped 
his song and turned the boat in the direc- 
tion of Saintony Cove, keeying a full half 
mile away from the shore. 

The tide served him well, and the boat 
travelled at a good pace. He had soon 
passed the coastguard station perched 
high on the brow of the cliff. Saintony 
Crags loomed in the starlit haze resting 
over the horizon. Passing these, he turned 
landwards, and rowed rapidly towards the 
cliffs that guarde 1 the other side of Sain- 
tony Cove. 

Jabez now cautiously approached the 
battlements of granite that rose before 
him in dim shapes of massive grandeur. 
Borne easily along by the flowing tide, 
and keeping as close in shore ashe dared, 
he slowly skirted the dangerous cliffs, 
pausing every few yards and calling out 
the word Cherubim, listening eagerly to 
catch the expected answer, Pilchard. 

The huge indistinct crags towered on 
high, faintly transfigured by the flickering 
sheen of surf which rose and sank around 
their base with a ceaseless melancholy 
sob. 

“Cherubim! ... Cherubim ! ... Che- 
rubim !” 

The word sounded strange to the ears 
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of Jabez Anson. There was something 
uncanny in its oft-repeated syllables. A 
chilling sense of fear crept over him—a 
vague superstitious dread, as though he 
were calling up the spirits of the deep— 
the spirits of dead men drowned. He 
thought of the awful night of the wreck. 
Shreds of ghastly and ghostly tales sent a 
shiver through his frame, and for a while 
he drifted on in silence. But he thought 
he should miss Dan’ after all, and pre- 
sently roused himself to call again. 

“Cherubim 1... Cherubim! ... Che- 
rubim!” 

He uttered the word in a louder and 
shriller tone. There was an answering 
ery, weird and unearthly, that froze his 
blood as it seemed. Then in a moment 
the air was thick with a confusion of 
piercing screams, mingled with the flap- 
ping of multitudinous wings. Verily the 
ghosts were upcn him, and abject terror 
prevented him from recognising the cause, 
until a seagull actually buffeted his face. 
Then he knew that he had awakened a 
colony of gulls, and gradually recovered 
from his fright. 


Dan Sullidge, sleeping in a recess of 
the rocks thereabouts, was roused by the 
clamour of the birds. Wide-awake in an 
instant, Dan listened alert. All his native 
ferocity was fired as he thought of sur- 
prise and attack. Creeping to a gap in 
the crags which commanded a prospect 
of the sea by day, he strained his ) 
into the darkness and espied the boat 
drifting slowly past. Dan’s hand grasped 
his pistol as he waited in nervous expecta- 
tion. 

Then Jabez, having recovered from his 
fright, ventured once more to repeat the 
challenge. 

“ Cherubim /"’ Dan pricked up his ears. 

“Cherubim!” ... Pilchard!” 

“Hulloa, there,’ answered Jabez. 
“It’s all right, Dan Sullidge. Jabez 
Anson, come for you from the landlord of 
the Blue Anchor. Where are you, lad?” 

Dan hesitated no longer. Emerging 
from his hiding-place, he groped his way 
to a broad slab of granite that offered a 
good landing-place a few feet above the 
water. 

“ Got any grub, Jabez? I'm well-nigh 
starved.” 

“ Ay—let’s get the boat alongside. . . . 
That's it. . . . Here’s a bag of good food 
and, better still, a drop of good stuff to 
warm your heart.” 

The boat was moored, Jabez landed, 
and Dan, having swallowed a draught of 
the spirit, fell upon the bread and bacon, 
devouring it like a hungry hound. His 
energy revived with the food. : 

“We've got to sail across the water, 
Dan, you and me, to Wales. That's the 
landlord’s orders. What do you think of 
it?” 

“T'll be glad to get off. I'm about sick 


of starvation. Sure they haven't sniffed 
what you’re up to?” 
“Don’t think so. There were some 


chaps prowling on the quay as I left the 
haven—sprang a blue light upon me—but 
I think I put them off the scent. Anyhow, 
the sooner we get off, the better. There'll 
be a bit of a breeze outside, maybe. Are 
you game to start at once? "’ 

cats Ay, let’s be off.” 

They got into the boat accordingly, and 
pushed off. 


CHAPTER XVIJI.—IN THE DARKNESS. 


uT into the star-lit darkness, over the 
heaving sea, headed the boat bearing 
Dan Sullidge from the shores where every 
man's hand was against him, as his hand 
had been against more than one of them. 
An outcast from the society of men, Dan 
sat at his oar, pulling with a dogged deter- 
mination, though feeling but little fit for the 
exertion, after many days of semi-starva- 
tion. Raw limpets had proved but a 
sorry apology for wholesome and sustain- 
ing food. 

But the prospect of freedom and escape 
from the condition of a hunted animal 
was potent to put life into his languid 
muscles, and so the boat travelled briskly 
out into the darkness. 

The gulls had once more settled down, 
and the silence was only broken by the 
dip of the oars, their creaking rowlocks, 
and the gurgling souse of the parted 
waters. But such sounds travelled 
farther than was desirable in the stillness 
of the night, and not without misgivings 
did Jabez Anson, rowing bow, turn his 
head in the direction of the haven-mouth, 
apprehensive that curiosity might have 
prompted the night-watch to investigate 

‘is movements and intentions. 

In this suspicion Jabez was not mis- 
taken. It was Andrew Sharrock who had 
kindled the blue light. Andrew and his 
mate, Robert Penengle, had been on duty 
at the quay-mouth that night, and, as they 
were not satisfied with Anson’s statement 
about fishing, they had hurried up the 
quay-side to fetch a boat, with a view to 
satisfying their curiosity respecting 
Anson’s real intention. 

Jabez had so far succeeded in putting 
them on a wrong scent that they followed. 
the direction of his voice as it shouted 
that sailor-song; and Jabez had eluded 
them in the darkness without being aware 
of the intended pursuit. 

Andrew and Penengle had rowed west- 
wards for half a mile or so, keeping close 
in-shore, and pausing at intervals to listen. 
Failing, however, to find him, they had 
concluded that Jabez had really gone out 
to sea; and as they wished to learn all 
they could, they sheered farther off-shore 
and lay easy on their oars about a mile 
off the haven-mouth. 

These movements were of course 
unknown to Jabez Anson, but he had a 
strong suspieion that the men who had 
accosted him might be on the look-ont, so 
he thought it advisable to prepare fur the 
worst. 

“Easy a bit, Dan’l,” he said, after a 
long pull; “it's just possible some of the 
Westercombers may be waiting to nab 
you—just possible the chaps who holloaed. 
at me may be rowing about on the chance 
of picking you up.” 

“Is that their game? You're never 
playing dark, are you, Jabez Anson ? *’ and 
Dan muttered to himself, “ If I thought 
you were, I’d put a bullet through your 
head!" 

“Not I, lad; but the chaps with the 
blue light—if they put out after I left °em 
it's just possible, as I say, that we may 
come across ’em, eh?’ 

“*Spose it is,” said Dan. 

“Well,” continued Jabez, “ we've gotto 
cireumwent ’em somehow, and I've a plan. 
Rig up the sail first—that’s part of it— 
then you squat in the bows, and if there’s 


any chance of interference you can slip 
overboard—you can keep hand on the 
painter, and keep out of sight till they’re 
satisfied.” 

“ Ay, I'd dodge ‘em that way, I think,” 
said Dan. 

They proceeded to rig up the mast and 
sail, setting a jib to form an additional 
screen in case the enemy should herald 
thee approach by the flash of a blue 

ight. ; 

The sail was set, and as it flapped in its 
efforts to catch the fitful breeze, ihe boat 
began to curvet like a restive horse. Dan 
settled down in the bows, while Jabez 
managed the navigation in the stern. 

At last the sail caught the light breeze, 
and the steady ripple from the bows told 
that the boat was making headway. 
Wyvelstone Light shone out clearly east- 
wards, while on the left the haven light 
showed dim by contrast. These lights 
aided Jabez in pointing the nose of the 
boat somewhere in the direction of Swan- 
sea. 

Taking it easy after the hard exercise of 
rowing, Dan dropped off into a careless 
sleep, and Jabez was gradually nodding 
into unconsciousness, when a sudden 
anxiety seemed to flash across his mind 
that they were being pursued. Whether 
it was a dream, or a sound caught by the 
ear, he never could decide ; but anyhow he 
roused himself with a start, and, peering 
into the darkness behind, he listened at- 
tentively. 

The haven light seemed suddenly 
eclipsed—something came between it and 
the eyes of Jabez. There was, without 
doubt, a sound of oars. In hoarse whispers 
he intimated the fact to Dan Sullidge. 

“They're «fter us, Dan—I can hear 
’em and see’em. Wake up, lad; wake 
up!” 

Dan slowly lifted his head, and in a 
moment a blue light revealed the pursuing 
boat, and shone full ‘apon the sail and hull 
of the pursued. Dan was concealed 
behind the sail. 

“It's no go trying to escape ‘em,” whis- 
pered Jabez. “ Nothing for it but to slip 
overboard—now or never.”* 

In a trice the advice was taken. Dan, 
with a hand on the painter, nimbly dis- 
appeared, sti sheltered by the sail. 
Keeping his head above water under the lee 
of the gunwale, Dan swam along with the 
boat, but his weight soon slackened the 
boat's progress, and the craft behind at 
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once overhauled her. Andrew Sharrock 
recognised his own boat, the Lively Laas. 

“ Hulloa, Jabez Anson, what may you 
be doing with my boat in mid ocean at 
this time of night?” 

“Hulloa, yourself, Andrew Sharrock. 
Took the liberty of borrowing the loan of 
a boat—didn’t know whose it was—no 
intention of giving offence.’ 

“No offence, but queer thing to do. 
We thought vou might be snooting after 
Dan Sullidge "—— 

“Dan Sullidge? D'yon think I've 
stowed him aboard? Come and see— 
all at your service, cockpit, fo'castle, 
capn's cabin, stoke-hole. Don't be shy, 
gen’lemen, walk up. All hands man the 
yards. Don’t you see the lord-admiral's a- 
comin’ to inspect our man-o’-war?" 

Sharrock turned the full blaze of the 
blue light upon the suspected craft, while 
Penengle pulled alongside. Being assured 
that Dan was not on board, they passed 
ahead of the Lively Lass. Dan saw the 
nose of their boat appear, and dived astern, 
rising again and supporting himself by the 
rudder. 

“ Hulloa, what's your rope doirg over- 
board ? ” asked Sharrock. 

“ Rope ? that’s the mackerel line, my 
lord. Maybe it’s got a big fish at the 
end. I'll haul up to satisfy your curi- 
osity.”” 

Jabez shifted to the bows and hauled 
up the rope. “Bothered if it wasn't a 
whale! taen ten fathoms of line, bait, 
hook and all!” 

“Well, you haven’t got our man; but 
you've no business with my boat, and I'll 
trouble you to get her back,’ said Shar- 
rock. 

“Oh, yes. It's no go fishing without 
a line, and I haven't got another. But 
there’s no cause to be crusty over it— 
‘spose there was no barm in borrowing 
the boat fora cruise. ’Tisn't the excur- 
sion season. Queer stingy chaps you 
Westercombers must be if you grudge a 
poor shipwrecked mariner the loan of a 

oat for an hour.’ 

The blue light gasped out its last flicker, 
and Andrew, in no very good humour, 
took counsel with Penengle in an under- 
tone. 

“No go after all, Richard; no use 
prowling after him any longer.” 

“ Not a bit—best get back.” 

The Lively Lass, with Dan hanging on 
to the rudder, was in anything but a lively 
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mood. She lopped lazily over the ripples ; 
yet the tide had turned and she tound 
some advantage in the change. 

Dan, who could do anything in the water, 
now prepared to execute o daring act of 
impertinence. Letting go the rudder, ho 
dived and swam under water to Sharrock’s 
boat, which was not ten yards away. 
Feeling along the keel for the bung, in a 
trice he forced it out. Trusting to the 
darkness, he rose just astern, and a minute 
later he heard Sharrock say : 

“Hulloa, there's something wrong; 
we've sprung a leak ; the water’s pouring 
in!" 

“So ‘tis. Where does it come from?” 

They groped about to find the cause of 
the mischief. 

“See if the bung’s busted.” 

“Ay, that’s it, bung's gone,” said 
Sharrock, kneeling down, and plugging: 
the inlet with his thumb. 

“ Light the lantern, and quick about it. 
Dick.” 

Penengle, leaving the oars in the row- . 
locks, hastened to light the lantern. 
Before this was done, Dan had slipped 
one oar out and set it adrift; then, diving 
under the boat, he treated the other oar 
in the same way; and, before either - 
Sharrock or Penengle was aware of it, 
Dan was safely back under cover of the. . 
gunwale of the Lively Lass. 

Then he quickly whispered: “ Out with 
the oars, Jabez, and get clear ; we'll dodge 
‘em yet!” 

Jabez obeyed. The Lively Lass... 
answered to her name this time, and ina 
few minutes was beyond the range of the 
lantern light. 

Dan got aboard in a trice and took an 
oar from Jabez. Then they rowed hard 
ahead, never saying a word until they 
were a good mile away from the other: 
boat. 

“Ease her a bit, Jabez. There’s no 
need of hurry now. "Twas as neat abit . 
of work as I ever managed!” 

And now the ripple of the sea caught a . 
flavour of the long Atlantic roll. The 
wind freshened, the sail filled with 
generous strain, the boat heeled over, and 
ploughed her way with a willing heart. 

Dan put on the garments he had put 
off before taking to the water, and, curling 
himself up, soon drifted into refreshing 
sleep, lulled by the music of night anda. 


_ sense of freedom and safety. 


(To be continued.), 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 


A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


IHE country between Ghardamés and 

Ghrat belongs to the nomad Touareg 

Azger, the hereditary enemies of their 
kinsmen the Touareg Ahoggar. 

Naturally hospitable, they are animated 
with the best intentions towards the 
peaceful merchants traversing their terri- 
tory, and do their utmost towards assuring 
the safety of the caravans. 


By G. Demace. 
(With Mlustrations by PAULE CRAMPEI.) 


CHAPTER VII.—AMONG THE TOUAREGS. 


It is quite the other way with the 
Touareg Ahoggar, who are essentially 
thieves, living by brigandage at the 
expense of the neighbouring tribes, on 
whose territory they make frequent incur- 
sions, and also at the expense of the cara- 
vans they attack whenever they can. 

Marius and his party were peaceably 
following the route to Ghrat; the track 


being much frequented would, have been 
easily recognisable without the traces of 
the large and imposing caravan of Ibrahim, 
which was of no other use than clearing 
off the prowlers in case a detachment of 
Touareg Ahoggar had ventured as far. 
The first day’s journey was wearisome 
enough. Vast stony plateaux called 
hamada had to be crossed, where the 
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camels, whose spongy feet are best 
adapted for travelling over sand, advanced 
but slowly, and the horses, asses, and 
mules made constant slips, resulting in 
frequent falls and in great fatigue. 

The whole country is covered with 
scanty vegetation, sufficient for the 
nourishment of the temperate camels, 
and supplementing the provisions carried 


ep 
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week without finding any, a by wo means 
rare occurrence, the well reached on the 
fourth day being often dry, and the next 
well being three or four days’ journey. 
The water of Bir-Talha being rather 
turbid and somewhat sweetish in taste, 
that brought from Ghardamés, which was 
of much better taste, was carefully pre- 
served. The animals were therefore given 


“for the other animals; another advantage 
being that the camels could go for several 
days without drinking or eating, rumina- 
ting slowly as they walked, and thus 
making their last meal pass again and 
again among the numerous folds of their 
- complicated stomachs. 

The imisecrable herbage among the 
stones of the hamada served as the refuge 
of a prodigious quantity of game; hares, 
rabbits, and partridyes literally swarmed, 
and many gazelles and antelopes appeared, 
sometimes in troops, sometimes in stray 
couples, sometimes as females accom- 
panied by their fawns. 

Marius tried in vain to pursue a few of 
these fleet animals, which, as if they knew 
the range of his weapons, remained at a 
good distance, dashing off with the speed 
of an arrow to graze again a little farther 
on as soon as he thought he was close 
enough to shoot. 

Innumerable flocks of starlings flew 
circling overhead, occasionally darkening 
the sky, and every instant coveys of 
bustards would rise before the travel- 
lers. 

Marius was advised by the Arabs 

: to refrain from shooting 
‘*. these, for they were well 
&y fr. provided with fresh 
\ 
Ny 
A 


fst meat, and they assured 
2 
a7, 


, him of abundance of 
me during the days 
é: to follow. 


were 


him kill gazelles and 
By antclopes enough when 
% necossary, and promised 
him some curious hunt- 
ing experiences if they 
fell in with an encamp- 
ment of Touaregs. 

This day they camped 
at Ketchem Bir-Talha, 
. near a poor sort of well 
about seven or eight yards decp. The water 
was not very abundant, an inconvenience 
due to following too closely a numerous 
caravan, which had nearly exhausted it; 
and matters weec all the more serious as 
for the three following days they would 
get no water. They might even go for a 


the Bir-Talha water and the empty skins 
were filled as soon as the water had settled 
and been poured off. This was a long 
and tedious process; it lasted all through 
the night, and the weary travellers were 
not in a state to start next morning. 

They rested all that day; and in the 
evening, when the animals had fully 
slaked their thirst, particularly the camels, 
who were to be some days without a 
drink and are not particular as to the 
quality of the water, the march was 
resumed on Ibrahim’s track. 

During the four days that followed 
there was a similar succession of stony 
plateaux cut up by dry torrent beds. The 
advance took place during the night to 
avoid the great heat, and during the day 
the camp was pitched, without finding 
water, under the torrid rays of a leaden 
sun. 

The monotony of the route was broken 
by the abundance of game; and night 
and morning, in the light of the setting 
and rising sun, Marius provided his party 
with fresh venison without straying from 
the road. He was, however, disappointed 
at the want of variety in what he shot, 
and would have given much to bring 
down some of the antelopes and gazelles 
who seemed to set him at defiance, with 
their gentle, ironical looks, while he was 
unable to get near them, notwithstanding 
the remarkable speed of his mehari, on 
which he had become quite an accom- 
plished cavalier. 

Six days after leaving Ghardamés our 
friendsarrived at Deng-el-R’ar, where they 
hoped to find a little water, although they 
were prepared for a disappointment. As 
their hopes were not quite realised their 
disappointment was not complete. 

In fact, the well only contains water 
after rain, and if Ibrahim had been there 
just before them it would have been 
exhausted. The bottom of the well con- 
tained a little liquid mud which the Arabs 
of the escort knew how to deal with. 

‘They made fascines of brushwood. These 
were in the shape of cylinders, and were 
pushed down into the mud and emptied 
of that which was squeezed up into them ; 
to keep them from being filled again 


circles of the same material were laid on 
the bottom. ‘The fascines thus became 
rough-and-ready filters, through the walls 
of which the moisture trickled ; they filled 
slowly it is true, but the water thus 
collected, notwithstanding its inferior 
quality, was enough, with alittle manage- 
ment, to satisfy all the animals. 

The horses, animals, and mules, never- 
theless, began to suffer from insufficient 
nourishment; the meagre pasturage was 
enough for the camels, with their com- 
plaisant stomachs, but not for the other 
beasts, who required an occasional feed of 
barley. A long rest would mean another 
watering, and it would be three days 
before they came to another well. 

The hamada continues without a break 
up to Hachit-el-Remel (the Beginning of 
the Sand), when travelling becomes less 
difficult, especially for camels. During 
the great heat of the day a halt was made 
in the foreshortened cone of shadow from 
some hill of sand where there grew a little 
herbage, which was not despised by the 
hungry animals, whose strength it slightly 
revived. This day was very trying for 
the men; but the hope of water that 
evening kept up their courage, and the 
march was resumed at four o'clock. 

A disquieting surprise awaited the 
travellers: When they had been two hours 
on the way they saw a slight smoke 
rising in the air in the neighbourhood 
of the well. There was somebody there. 
But who? Here wasa terrible perplexity. 
If they were attacked they were too much 
exhausted to defend themselves to advan- 
tage, and yet a fresh supply of water 
without delay had become a question of 
life and death, for what remained in the 
skins was going bad. 

Their approach required much caution. 
As they had not yet been noticed, they 
dismounted. To give the quadrupeds a 
little energy, they shared 
among them all that was 
left of the water and 
made them eat a little 
barley; the men re- 
freshed themselves with 
a few dates and a mouth- 
ful of water. Then the 
weapons were carefully 
looked to and loaded, and 
at half-past six they 
mounted and resumed 
their journey. 

The two Arabs of the (\ 
escort urged their dapper \"" 
little steeds to a fresh I 
effort, and went on in front, ready to 
retreat if necessary ; Marius, Mardocheus, 
Ali, and the negro followed as fast as 
the speed of the peaceful mounts of the 
last three permitted. 

. In a few minutes they sighted the tents, 
striped with black, brown, and white, of a 
Touareg encampment. 

The Azgers, constantly exposed to the 
attacks of their neighbours, the Ahoggars, 
and other thieves of the road, keep a 
better watch than the improvident and 
fatalistie Arabs of Algeria. 

The scouts of Marius were soon dis- 
covered. A dozen natives, well armed, 
urged their camels towards the horsemen, 
who, with their guns at their thighs, halted 
within range, raising, in sign of peace, 
their right arm to the sky with their open 
palm towards the strangers. 

The same sign was immediately re- 


peated by him who seemed to be the 
chief of the camp. The horsemen rode 
towards him at a gallop, discharging their 
gans in the air as they did so, and per- 
forming, according to custom, a little 
fantasia in honour of the first-comers, 
who discharged their guns as an answer- 
ing salute, and advanced rapidly at the 
long trot of their meharis to meet Marius, 
who, seeing the reception his emissaries 
had met with, quickened the speed of his 
camel to rejoin them as soon as possible, 
leaving those in charge of the baggage to 
follow more leisurely. 

Soon the whole Touareg camp was in 
an uproar; those who remained in charge 
of the tents, the women and the children, 
came rushing out pell-mell, accompanied 
by their barking dogs, to greet the 
strangers, who were soon mingled with 
the crowd, amid which they marched 
gravely into the camp. 

Hospitality is as sacred amongst the 
Touaregs as among all other Arabs. It 
is even respected among the Ahoggars, 
who so rarely have occasion to exercise 
it. They regard as a guest everyone who 
has partaken of food with them, however 
slight the repast may be—the sharing of 
a single bunch of dates being sufficient to 
cement what they call a“ bread and salt” 
alliance. 

Consequently, when two parties unex- 
pectedly meet, it is the custom of the 
chiefs to offer reciprocally, as an assurance 
of good intentions, a little food; and each 
can be assured of the amicable, or at 
least pacific, intentions of the other if 
the offer is accepted. When time permits, 
this ceremony is generally followed by a 
grand feast at the common expense. 

Marius and his companions were 
brought by the crowd before a venerable 
old man with keen eyes and a long white 
beard. Marius bowed to the patriarch, 
and, clasping in both hands the hand held 
out to him, kissed it respectfully. The 
Arabs then came up in order of age, and, 
holding the chief's head between both 
hands, they kissed him one after the 
other; and he accepted the honour 
with great dignity, as if it were his 
due. 

At a sign from him a large jar of mili 
was brought, with a dish of couscoussou. 
He then said a few words to Marius, 
which were translated by one of the 
Arabs of the escort. 

“ Strangers, be welcome if your inten- 
tions are innocent, and share my repast, 
which I offer you in good faith.” 

“T thank thee for us all,” replied Marius 
by the voice of his interpreter. “1 am 
honoured by partaking of bread and salt 
with thee and thine.” 

Then, at the advice of his Arab, he 
added+ 

“Thou wilt permit thy servant to bring 
in his miserable offering to prove that his 
intentions are innocent.” 

He then had a few dates brought in, 
and the old man, between his two sons, 
who were already grey, made Marius 
and the three Arabs sit on the mats in 
front of him. With a long wooden spoon 
he presented to each of his guests a mouth- 
ful of the couscoussou; then the eldest of 
the grandsons took round the jar of milk, 
in which each one moistened his lips. 
The real repast began after this simple 
ceremony, and when they had nearly 
catisfied their hunger, Marius offered his 
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dates and figs, giving them first to the 
patriarch, allin turn having a share of them. 

The alliance being thus completed, 
Marius asked the old Touareg to be 
allowed to invite the tribe to a feast on 
the morrow. 

The invitation was promptly accepted, 
and, as the short twilight was giving place 
to the night, Marius saluted the old man, 
whom the Arabs again kissed in testimony 
of their respect for his great age, and 
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But the day's gormandising was not 
over. In the evening caine the turn of the 
Touaregs to regale their new friends ; and 
until nightfall they continued to eat 
mutton and couscoussou and drink sour 
milk ; and, to finish up with, they absorbed 
an enormous quantity of fritters, flavoured 
with almonds and orange-flowers and 
mixed with honey, and fried in rancid oil; 
and some truly awful pastry, which Marius 
only ate for fear of giving offence to the 


“*He was a terrible adversary.” 


retired to the cantonment prepared by 
Mardocheeus with the help of the negro, 
near the Touareg camp. 

Next morning Ali bought a sheep for a 
mirror and a few charges of powder. 
Mardochceus cooked it with the inevitable 
dish of couscoussou and chick peas; the 
whole was copiously watered with sour 
milk, and a few dates ended the feast. 
Eating continued as long as there was 
anything to eat, and then everyone went 
to sleep with the sleep of a good conscience 
and a full stomach, 


brave fellows who had received him so 
cordially. 

Such excesses are not usual among this 
essentially temperate people, who can, 
however, when opportunity offers, put 
away without inconvenience the most 
extraordinary quantities of food. 

Marius and his party, who were much 
in need of a rest, retired early, their sleep 
being interrupted only by the songs and 
music, more noisy than harmonious, of 
their neighbours. It seemed, however, 
to Marius that occasionally a distant 
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counter-bass mingled with the shriller 
notes; and this was not without its effect 
on him. 

He awoke thoroughly restored, while 
his neighbours, still heavy with their 
night's excess, digested it as they slept, as 
if they were surfeited boas. 

The wells of Inzerdjan diffuse a certain 
moisture around, from which is due the 
growth ofa tufted grass much esteemed 
by the caravans who halt at them. The 
exhausted state of his animals did not 
allow Marius to start off immediately ; and 
as his men were also suffering from fatigue 
he resolved to take advantage of the 
vicinity of the Touaregs to give his 
party a few meals of fresh meat and 
vegetables. A species of wild melon, 
much appreciated by the travellers, grew 
in abundance near the wells. 

As a matter of courtesy, and for the 
purpose of buying a few lambs, Marius 
went to call on the old patriarch, who 
willingly agreed to his request and 
informed him that a few days before a 
large caravan had camped at Ouassidi, 
without communicating with him. This 
was evidently Ibrahim's caravan, which 
increased its distance from Marius every 
day. 

The old Touareg also told him that, as 
a welcome to their new friends, his young 
anen had organised a grand hunt for the 
morrow, at which he invited him to be 
present with his people. 

‘The presence of a lion and lioness had 
been reported a few miles off, in the wild 
labyrinth of a group of sand-hills, where 
their den was hidden. It was without 
doubt their roaring which had mingled 
with the Touareg music and caused 
Marius the uneasiness during the night. 
The attack on them was to be made in 
the morning, and in the afternoon there 
would be some coursing and hawking of 
the game which frequented the oasis and 
its neighbourhood. 

Quite excited at such a chance of sport, 
Marius left the old chief, to carefully 
examine his weapons and those of his 
companions, and double the rations of his 
mehari, and of the best of Ali’s camels, 
and of the horses of the two other Arabs. 
The harness received a few needful repairs, 
and the rest of the day was passed in a 
pleasant reverie, interrupted by thoughts 
of imaginary hecatombs of lions, leopards, 
gazelles, and antelopes. 

Long before dawn the hunters were 
assembled. The two sons of the patriarch, 
on thoroughbred meharis, led the caval- 
cade, escorted by their eldest sons, 
mounted like then on splendid camels; 
their followers on lower-class mounts 
riding on each side. 

Behind them came Marius and his 
three Arabs; the other young men of the 
tribe, more or less well mounted, bringing 
up the rear. 

The hunting party was followed by 
slaves on foot, holding in leashes a splendid 
pack of hounds. The falcons to be town 
in the afternoon were left in the camp. 

In attacking the lion, the most favour- 
able time is undoubtedly that when, after 
feeding well, his senses are dulled by a 
digestion which is always slow and often 
painful, his eyes heavy with sleep, his 
warlike instincts and sanguinary appetites 
in a state of torpor. 

At four o'clock in the morning the 
hunters arrived at the north of the dunes, 
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the constant shadow of which favoured 
the growth of a patch of thicket preserved 
by them from the ardours of the burning 
southerly winds. 

There the horses and camels were left 
in charge of the slaves. The attack was to 
be on foot, the irregular movements of the 
mounts being apt to spoil the accuracy of 
the firing. 

Two strong negroes, armed with whips, 
were in charge of the hounds a few paces 
in the rear. 

The patriarch’s sons and grandsons 
carried excellent central-fire guns of Ger- 
man make ; among tbeir followers a few, 
very proud of their arms, had ordinary 
trade guns, which are chiefly dangerous to 
those who use them. The others, better 
armed in reality, but jealous of the bad 
guns of their companions, carried power- 
ful aloe bows, and arrows made of the 
hard covering of the palm-tree, which 
break in the flesh, giving fatal wourds. 

In the east, bands of gold and fire began 
to gleam through the fog, which vanished 
as the sun rose. 

There were several approaches to the 
den of the lions, narrow passages among the 
sand-hills, two of which appeared to be 
more frequented than the rest. The 
hunters separated at the openings to 
advance on the centre in silence. They 
could hardly fail to take the lions by sur- 
prise, and the dogs would hunt them out 
if necessary. 

As the advance continued the dunes 
closed in and the passages between 
them ran into one another, so that 
the hunters were in comparatively close 
order. 

Five principal paths opened on to a sort 
of central circus, where there stood one 
of those masses of erratic blocks left there 
by some prehistoric deluge. There was 
no doubt that tlis was the lion’s den, the 
vicinity being encumbered with bones, and 
the remains of animals giving out putrid 
emanations. 

The line of hunters continued to close 
in. Soon they were within a few yards 
of the fort, and not a sound had revealed 
their presence to the prey they sought. 
It kecame imprudent tu go nearer, and at 
a sign from the chief the dogs were brovght 
up. 
They were Jet go. Some, seized with 
terror, began a concort of lugubrious 
howls and tried to run away between the 
hunters, who kicked them back towards 
the centre; these were the young dogs, un- 
accustomed to the scent of the formidable 
carnivores. The others, more experienced 
and better trained, made towards the pile 
of stones, some recklessly, some cautiously, 
according to their disposition. 

Nothing, however, moved, and the 
bravest of the dogs had already pene- 
trated into’ the gaps between the 
stones. 

Suddenly horrible howls were heard 
and furious barkings, and in all direc- 
tions fled the more cowardly of the 
pack. 

The battle had beguu; in the den the 
concert continued, mingled with sharp 
snappings and deep roars and howls, 
announcing that the lions were anything 
but disposed to abandon their stronghold 
to its invaders. 

Some of the dogs were driven out, 
many of them seriously hurt; the noise 
grew less, and it was evident the pack 


had suffered a terrible check with heavy 
losses. 

Something had to be done or the dogs 
would be all killed. 

A young Touareg, proud of the mission 
which proclaimed him to be of the 
bravest, scaled the rocks beneath which 
the noise was gradually lessening, and 
threw two lighted torches into a vaguo 
mass of struggling forms he saw below 
him. 

Suddenly from the main entrance, amid 
a@ perfect storm of howls, bounded a 
superb maned lion, whipping right and 
lett with his powerful tail. 

He was a terrible adversary ! 

At the sight of the human barrier that 
surrounded him he stopped, betraying 
more astonishment than fear. One mo- 
ment he seemed to reflect, his tail stiff 
like a dog on the point; then a roar rent 
the air and made each heart shudder; 
his mane bristled and his tail began to 
beat his flanks rapidly; his eye red- 
dened ; he looked around for a victim. 
With a crouch he was about to spring 
when a fusilade crackled out, followed by 
the whish of murderous arrows. 

His attempt was in vain; his leap was 
cut sbort. He fell back dead. 

Shouts of triumph greeted his fall, and 
the boldest rushed towards his corpse, 
when they were recalled to prudence by 
the sudden appearance of a lovely lioness 
followed by two cubs already able to fight. 

When the lioness caw her mate motion- 
less, bathed in a sea of blood, she stopped. 
A horrible cry of grief and rage followed, 
as she seemed to hiss from her throat; 
she looked at her little ones, roared again, 
and the three, as if they understood each 
other, rushed in the same direction to 
break their way through. 

Again a fusilade resounded ; one of the 
cubs rolled over dead, the lioness fell 
wounded in one of her paws; again she 
leapt on her three legs, whipping the air 
with her tail. She fell as if from a 
catapult on to a group of Arabs, smashed 
the shoulder of one, tore open the thigh of 
another, and upset the rest by the irre- 
sistible shock of her superb head and her 
terrible tail. 

She passed through the ring, followed by 
her cub. 

The guns had not been re-loaded ; she 
received, however, a flight of arrows, a few 
of which hit her. She turned to face her 
excited foes, 
but Marius’s 
magazine rifle 
had fired only 
twice. Five 
times the rifle 
banged, and 
each time the 
lioness re- 
ceived the bul- 
let. Then she 
sank to rise no 
more at theen- 
trance to the thicket in which she had 
sought refuge, and where the cub had 
disappeared. 

The victory was dearly bought. Two 
Arabs had been seriously wounded, a 
third had his arm broken, and the others 
had painful contusions. It was, however, 
greeted with joyous acclamations ; the 
sight of the three bodies exciting such 
frenzy that the unhappy victims were for 
the moment forgotten. 


Everyone wanted to touch the lions, 
pat them, open their mouths, look at 
their teeth, measure their claws. Some 
scoffed at them, others laughed at them 
hysterically; some danced around them 
as if they were lunatics ; nearly everyone 
seemed to go mad, including the three 
Arabs whom Marius had brought. But 
Marius himself and the Touareg chiefs 
remained unmoved by all the excitement, 
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and quietly went to look after the 
wounded. 

When quiet was at last restored, the 
lions were skinned and the best parts of 
their flesh carried off to be shared among 
the families in the camp. Of course they 
did not forget the hearts, which, according 
to tradition, give strength and courage to 
those that eat them. 

Finally, the wounded were placed on 


(To be continued.) 
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litters made from the brushwood, and 
were carried by the slaves into the camp; 
their mounts carried the skins of the prey, 
and at ten o'clock the whole company 
were back again. 

A tumult of joy welcomed the hunters ; 
the wounded were restored to their 
families, who seemed prouder of the 
victory of the tribe than grieved ai the 
injuries to their people. 


ER 


SOME AUSTRALIAN SNAKE STORIES. 


of Vesa are a good many kinds of snakes in 

Australia, many of which are extremely 
venomous—the diamond snake, for instance, 
the carpet snake, the whip snake and others. 
They very seldom make their appearance in 
the towns, but in the country, or “ bush” as 
they say in the colonies, they are a great 
deal too common to be pleasant. 

I recollect one day, when travelling with a 
companion in the Plenty District, some thirty 
miles or so from Melbourne, as we were 
passing through some park-like scenery 
where the undulating ground was studded here 
and there with clumps of the feathery- 
foliaged mimcsa, great tufts of bush-grass 
and occasional banksias, we came to a place 
where some one had been cutting wattle-sticks 
for hurdles, and, after having stripped off the 
bark, had left it on the ground, where in the 
heat of the sun it had curled up into rolls, 
just like the sticks of cinnamon that are sold 
by grocers, only, of course, many times 
bigger. My companion, stooping down, as 
we walked along, took up one of these rolls 
of bark by one end, and as he raised it from 
the ground a diamond snake of the largest 
dimensions—that is to say, nearly three feet 
Jong—glided out of the other and wriggled off 
into an adjoining clump of acacia, where it 
disappeared from our sight in a hole among 
the roots before we had time to recover from 
the state of alarm and surprise into which 
wwe had been thrown by its sudden and most 
unwelcome appearance. 

Had my companion chanced to have taken 
up the piece of bark by the other end, he 
must unquestionably have been bitten by 
the reptile, and then his tenure of existence 
would have been summarily terminated in 
from twenty to thirty minutes; while, had 
there been no mimosa bush and no hole 
handy, in all probability the snake, instead 
of gliding harmlessly away, would have 
turned round and attacked us, when, as we 
‘had neither whip nor stick to ward off its 
assault with, it would no doubt have fared 
very ill with one, or both, of us. 

Yes, that was a narrow escape ; but I have 
‘known of others as close or even closer. A 
triend of mine on the diggings was very much 
annoyed one night by the persistent howling 
and whining of his dog, which was tied up 
at one side of the tent, and in spite of his 
admonitions and even objurgations would 
keep on whining and howling; until at last, 
losing patience, he jumped out of bed and 
gave the animal a sound thrashing, and, 
returning to his couch, presently fell asleep, 
and heard nothing more of the dog till 
morning. When my friend woke and went 
outside to light the fire for breakfast, he was 
surprised, and not over-pleased, to notice the 
tracks of a snake in the dusty soil round and 
in front of the tent, and at once saw what it 
was that had alarmed the dog, to whom he 
then and there made all the amends in his 
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power for his impatience and harshness of 
over-night. Dogs do not bear malice, asa 
tule, and Tim accepted the apologies of his 
master in the spirit in which they were 
offered, and evinced his forgiveness by 
jamping and frisking about him with even 
greater demonstrativeness than usual; but 
the sagacious animal would not enter the 
tent—no, not even to get his breakfast, for 
which, in a general way, he was exceedingly 
ready. 

My friend did not take much notice of this 
conduct on the part of the dog, but drank his. 
tea, ate his steak and bread as usual, sitting 
on the side of his bunk, and when his morning 
repast was over proceeded, as his custom was, 
to turn down the bedclothes, in order to air 
them against the time when they would be 
again required in the evening. When he 
lifted the pillow, you may conceive his 
horror on seeing a large carpet-snake coiled 
up under it, and, of course, exactly at the 
very spot where his head had been resting 
in the night. Evidently the reptile was fast 
asleep, for it did not stir when uncovered ; 
but my friend did not wait to see if it would 
do so, for he was so scared that he jumped 
clean out of the tent backwards and came a 
cropper on the ground outside. To pick 
himself up was the work of a moment, and to 
cut a long sapling of mimosa and strip it of 
its leaves and twigs scarcely took a minute 
more; and then, in spite of the admonitory 
whines and evident uneasiness of Tim, he 
cautiously lifted up a corner of the tent door, 
and, peeping in at the place where he had 
seen the snake, found that it was no longer 
there. Could his fancy have deceived him? 
No, for a howl of terror from the dog attracted 
his attention, and, glancing in the direction 
of the barrel that served that faithful creature 
for a kennel, my friend was just in time to 
catch sight of the reptile disappearing among 
the straw. 

What was to be done? To release the dog, 
which had been again tied up when it had 
refused to enter the tent, was my friend’s 
first impulse, while his next was to run to the 
hut of a neighbour, acquaint him with the 
facts, and implore his advice and assistance. 

The neighbour, who was an old bush-hand, 
took the matter very coolly, and, arming him- 
self with a whip he had, accompanied my 
friend to his abode, and, stationing himself 
at one side of the barrel, desired the other to 
gently turn it upside down. My friend had 
no great relish for the job, as may very 
readily be imagined ; but he obeyed the old 
hand’s order, and, standing behind the 
barrel, took hold of it very gingerly, as if it 
would burn his fingers, and slowly raised it 
from the ground, shaking it cautiously as he 
did so. As the old hand had foreseen, the 
snake was disturbed by this mancuvre, and 
at once glided out, hissing angrily, and ready 
to spring on the first antagonist, whether 


man or beast, he should espy; but the old 
hand was prepared for it, and by a well- 
directed blow of his whip broke the reptile’s 
back and rendered it powerless for mischief ; 
but, to make sure, he then crushed its head 
with the iron-shod heel of his heavy boot, 
and tossed the remains among the smoulder- 
ing embers of the fire that was still alive in 
the rustic fireplace affected by the diggers in 
those far-away days. 

As snakes are particularly chilly creatures, 
loving to bask in the hottest rays of the sun, 
and seldom venturing out of their holes 
after sunset, it was a matter of much after- 
speculation to my friend what brought that 
particular reptile into his tent that night; and 
he concluded, on the authority of his old- 
hand neighbour, who, being a bushman, was 
supposed to know all about it, that the 
snake had been disturbed, perhaps by ants, 
perhaps by another reptile of another species, 
and been forced to abandon its own peculiar 
retreat, seeking at first to enter the dog’s 
kennel, but, either deterred by Tim’s hostile 
demonstrations, or attracted by the glow of 
heat emanating from the tent, had then 
made its way into the latter, coiling 
itself up under the soft feather pillow, which 
its instinct no doubt informed it would 
afford a comfortable sleeping-place. And 
fortunate it was for my friend that the 
invasion of his tent was effected in the night 
by his enemy, whose senses were dulled or 
benumbed by the cold, instead of by day, 
when it would have been ready for battle on 
any pretext, and at a moment’s notice. 

I recollect one day I was descending a 
pretty steep hill, along with my brother and 
another fellow, who were somewhat in 
advance of me, and a little on one side. It 
was a very steep hill, sparsely timbered with 
stringy-bark trees, and going down it was 
very much like going down the roof of a 
house: one had to be extremely careful to 
avoid reaching its foot in a manner and at o 
rate that would have been by no. means 
agreeable. My two companions were sud- 
denly astonished to hear me utter a yell that 
woke the echoes of the mountain in an un- 
expected manner, and then to see me flying 
though the air, in a manner of speaking, and 
alighting, all of a heap, some twenty or more 
teet lower down. 

“ What on earth’s the matter ?”” they both 
exclaimed in astonishment, and then burst 
into a loud laugh at the ridiculous figure I 
cut. “Have you seen a snake?’ queried 
our companion, making use of a colonial 
expression. “I just have,” I replied, as 
soon as I could speak ; a whip snake, too, it 
was, and I was within an ace of putting my 
foot down on it when I caught sight of its 
lozenge-shaped, evil-looking little head, just 
in the nick of time to save my life by risking 
it in giving a spring down that steep hillside; 
for had I put my foot on the reptile it would 
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have turned round and bitten me without a 
doubt, in which case this and many other 
yarns would never have been written, for I 
certainly should not have survived an hour. 

Ay, one has much to be thankful for during 
the course of a lifetime, and it is experiences 
of this kind that bring home to one the un- 
certainty of life, and make us realise the 
fact that we are in the hands of a gracious 
and beneficent Providence Who watches over 
and takes care of us whether we wake 
or sleep, whether cn land or sea, on plain 
or mountain-side; for in this instance 
I was almost miraculously saved from two 
imminent perils—I perceived the snake just 
in time to avoid treading on by leaping 
over it; and my downward progress, which, 
uninterrupted, must have resulted in serious 
injury, was arrested by a fallen tree-trunk 
that lay right in my path, and was, moreover, 
so thickly padded with soft bark that I was 
not hurt anything to speak of when I was 
suddenly brought into violent contact with it, 
before I had had time to break my neck or 
even sprain my ankle. 

An acquaintance of mine lived up the 
Yarra-Yarra river, at a spot called the Flats, 
where he had a charming place and a good. 
deal of sport in the shape of shooting and 
especially fishing. At that part of its course 
the Yarra is, or was, famous for black- 
fish, a kind of Australian trout, and eels to 
which those captured in the pockets of the 
lamented Sir Thomas of Ingoldsby fame were, 
or would have been, the merest bagatelle; and 
to capture some of them my friend and I once 
directed our attention one baking summer day 
when I was spending an all too brief holiday 
beneath his hospitable roof. At an up-country 
station there are, or there used to be, a large 
number of men employed in various avocations, 
and among my friend’s retainers was one poor 
fellow, a half-witted Irishman, whose relations 
ought to have been severely punished for per- 
mitting him to emigrate, or rather for sending 
him out to the colonies in order to get rid of 
him. The unfortunate fellow, who could give 
but a very disconnected and unintelligible 
account of himself, by a lucky accident (to 
speak after the manner of men) made his way 
up to the Flats, where he arrived one day in 
@ ragged and almost starved and famished 
condition that, no doubt, greatly aggravated 
his natural state of mentalobfuscation. He was 
imple, harmless kind of creature, a regular 
innocent,” as people of his kind are called 
in his native country, and soon became a 
prime favourite with everyone about the 
station, which did not prevent his being made 
the subject of many practical jokes by the 
other men. My friend had frequently to 
take his part, and, in consequence, the poor 
fellow became greatly attached to him, and 
would follow him about like a dog. 

Well, when it had been decided that we 
were to go a-fishing, Pat’s services (I for- 
get what his real name was) were enlisted 
as a matter of course; and so one morning 
the three of us—my friend, Pat, and I— 
started off very early to enjoy a day’s sport 
about a mile up the river from the station, 
where the overhanging cliff and the dense 
timber would afford an effectual protection 
from the oppressive heat. As well as I re- 
collect, we had bad sport—caught a couple of 
black-fish, I think, but no eels, though the 
river was known to be fullof them at that 
particular pcint. My friend was disappointed ; 
but I don’t know that I was particularly, for 
I never was fond of killing anything, even 
fish, for amusement, and we certainly had 
not gone out to fish that day from necessity, 
or for the sake of getting a living. Never- 
theless, I enjoyed myself very much. My 
friend grumbled and smoked a good deal, but 
we talked of old times, and I don't imagine he 
was really very unhappy; while as for Pat, 
he positively revelled in existence, andwore a 
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more intellectual look on his face than I had 
ever seen before, or noticed since. 

On such a day it would have been impos- 
sible not to enjoy oneself, although the par- 
ticular mode of doing so upon which one 
had set one’s heart had failed, or partly so. 
The best of days must come to an end, and this 
one did, for at last the time arrived for us to 
pack up our tackle and direct our steps home- 
wards. When we had collected our belong- 
ings, my friend and I walked on, leaving Pat 
behind to collect and carry them, which we 
knew he would do with the fidelity of a well- 
trained spaniel; so we sauntered slowly on, 
thinking, chatting, or watching the flocks of 
parrots and cockatoos on their return to their 
sleeping-places among the trees of the forest 
higher up the river, from their feeding-grounds 
lower down. The mosquitoes buzzed around, 
but, deterred by the smoke of our pipes, failed 
to attack us, a forbearance on their part for 
which we were thankful; and a lazy trout 
snapped now and then at a fly on the surface 
of the dark river by the side of which we 
walked. I never felt so happy and so much 
at peace with myself and all the world as I 
did during that homeward walk, when sud- 
denly our meditations were disturbed by a 
loud outery in the rear. 

On turning round. to ascertain the cause, 
we saw Pat, at come distance off, struggling 
with something he held aloft in his right hand, 
and which he was loudly enjoining to “be 
aisy!” 

“Look!” exclaimed my friend, starting at 
a@ run to meet his retainer, while I followed 
more slowly, wondering, ina lazy kind of way, 
what the matter was. As I drew near, I 
heard my friend exclaim in a tone of voice 
that was decidedly agitated: “ Hold it fast, 
Pat! hold it fast!” 

“To be sure I will,” replied the simpleton, 
while the thing, whatever it was, wriggled 
and lashed itself round his uplifted arm in 
vain endeavours to escape. 

“Hold the head down on the log there, 
Pat, my boy, but hold it fast,” repeated my 
friend. The Irishman obeyed, and his 
master, taking out a large clasp-knife that he 
always carried with him, severed the crea- 
ture’s head from its body, and then, drawing 
a deep breath, as of relief, turned to Pat just 
as 1 approached and, pointing to the 
severed, and then harmless, sections of the 
reptile’s body that gaped and contorted 
themselves on the ground at his feet, asked : 
“Do you know what that is, Pat?” 

“Sure an’ I do, then,” replied that per- 
sonage, in a confident tone—“ it’s an ail, so 
it is, an’ a bully big wan too.” 

“ An eel?” replied my friend, shaking his 
head ; “a snake, and a deadly one. What on 
earth prompted you to touch it, man?” 

“ Sure,” exclaimed the Irishman, evidently 
unconscious of the extreme peril he had run, 
“ tot it was an ail ashlape in the grass, an’ 
I tuck hoult of it be the neck, for sure I 
knows what shlippery beggars them ails is ; 
an’ ye till me it’s a shnake now?” 

“T do, and if it had bitten you you’d have 
been a dead man before this; so let it bea 
lesson to you to let sleeping ‘ails’ alone in 
future.” 

There are harmless snakes in the Austra- 
lian bush, as well as venomous ones, and 
among the former ie the black snake, or 
Southern python, as it is also called, though 
in point of size it is greatly inferior to the 
South American reptiles so designated, and 
to which it is supposed to be akin. Harm- 
Jess or not, it has a bad name—as what snake 
has not ?—and is consequently killed by the 
colonists whenever seen, although it is really 
of considerable use to them, and ought to be 
protected, for it lives on rats, rabbits, and 
other hurtful creatures that desolate the land 
of the Antipodean farmers. It is the largest 
of the Australian snakes, and is reported to 


attain to a length of feurteen and even six- 
teen feet; but the biggest one I have ever 
seen was not more than eight or nine feet 
long, which is not a bad size for a snake, and 
is calculated to inspire the budding colonist 
with terror, particularly when he is un- 
acquainted with the redeeming traits in the 
creature’s character. It was one hot day in 
summer, in the immediate vicinity of a place 
called Creswick’s Creek, where a party of us 
were prospecting for gold, that we saw this 
monster, and, I regret to say, killed it and its 
interesting progeny. 

The hour was noon, the sun blisteringly 
hot, and the half-dead gum-trees afforded 
only an apology for shade, when our attention 
was attracted, as we were eating our dinners, 
by a little cloud of dust on the track at some 
distance from where we were sitting. There 
was scarcely any breeze blowing at the time, 
not nearly enough to account for the phe- 
nomenon that had attracted our attention, 
and by one consent we stood up to see what 
it was, 

“TI say!” exclaimed Jem, who had 
mounted on the log in order to have a 
better view, “I do believe it’s a snake!” 

Then more of us stood up and looked, and I, 
being a head and shoulders above my friend 
in stature, confirmed this impression of his, 
and stepping down from my elevation said, 
“It is, boys, and no mistake about it, and 
such a monster, too!” 

We hastily, then, each of us, seized & 
weapon of some kind, and rushed to the 
affray. A few steps brought us abreast of 
the beast, and there we saw acurious sight — 
namely, a great black snake, some eight or 
nine feet long, and as thick as a man’s arm, 
crawling leisurely across, or rather resting in 
the middle of, the broad, dusty bush track, 
which it seemed in no hurry to leave; and 
around it were a dozen or more of little 
snakelets, nine or ten inches in length, jump- 
ing and frisking round and over and under 
the big one, which was evidently their 
mother ; and they it was who by their gam- 
bols had raised the little cloud of dust that 
had, unfortunately for them all, first attracted 
our attention. 

As soon as the old snake perceived us, she 
lifted her head a few inches from the ground, 
uttered a peculiar hissing sound, opening ber 
mouth widely the while, and the young ones, 
rushing to her, like chickens to the hen that 
has sounded her note of alarm, bolted, one 
after the other, down her throat, and that so 
quickly that we could scarcely see what they 
were about. When the last of her offspring 
had disappeared, the old snake lifted up her 
head proudly, and getting steam up, as it 
were, scuttled across the track towards the 
bush in fine style; but we were too many 
and too quick for her, and in less time than 
it has taken me to write this paragraph she 
was ruthlessly slaughtered, together with her 
offspring, which had reappeared upon the 
scene, or at least some of them had, while we 
were giving their relative the coup de grace. 

It was a pity, all the same, for, though we 
did not know it, we had put an end to a use- 
ful and affectionate creature that might 
easily have saved her own life by flight, had 
it not been for her anxiety to convey her young 
brood out of danger. 

The last anecdote I shall relate in this 
article was like to have brought about a fatal 
issue, and taught mea lesson I have never 
forgotten. My friend Jem and I were 
encamped at the time at a place called 
Kinggower, and were out prospecting a new 
rush one day, together with several other 
fellows, among whom was a certain old hand 
who went by the name of Ned Wright. He 
had been some years in the colony, and had 
the utmost horror of snakes, in consequence, 
it was said, of a mate of his having been stung 
to death by a snake when sleeping by his side 
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during one of their tramps through the 
bush. 

Some of the boys, on their way to the rush, 
had killed a carpet-snake and taken it along 
with them to the place where they were 
working, but without any very definite idea 
as to what they were going to do with it. 
Arrived at the workings, however, they saw 
Ned’s coat carefully folded and laid aside 
under a bush, and, promptcd by the spirit of 
mischief, the thought struck them that it 
sould be a good joke to coil up the defunct 
ophidian and place it on the garment, where it 
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looked exactly as if it was enjoying a com- 
fortable snooze. 

Well, dinner-time came round, when we 
all ceased work to have our meal and Ned 
Wright went for his pipe, which he had left 
in the pocket of his coat. As soon as he per- 
ceived what wason it—and that was not until 
he very nearly had his hand on the beast, for 
he was very short-sighted—he drew back with 
@ loud shriek, and fell on the ground in a 
convulsive fit that lasted‘a long time and 
was truly terrible to behold. When at last 
he recovered, the poor fellow trembled like a 


leaf, and the chap who had thoughtlessly 
played him the trick thought to reassure him 
and make amends by telling him that the 
snake was a dead one. 

“Then some one must have put it there,” 
said the old man, and, looking sternly at the 
speaker, continued, ‘‘ Was it you?” 

The young fellow admitted that it was; 
whereupon Ned, gazing at him more in 
sorrow than in anger, replied: “ Your prac- 
tical joke might have cost me my life, young 
man ; never you do such a thing again.” And 
I never have. 


———EED> GE Ee 


Tr the year 1890 I was stationed with a 
detachment of British Infantry at a 
place called Deesa, in the Bombay Presidency. 
It is a pretty little spot, right out in the 
Cesert, and fifteen miles from the nearest 
railway station. 

It exactly suited me, as I have always had 
a strong leaning towards natural history, 
and Deesa is @ naturalists’ paradise. Never 
was there such a place for snakes of all 
sorts and sizes! There was the far-famed 
Indian cobra of the black, hoodless variety — 
the tiny, yet deadly karait—the handsome 
sand-snake, with his gorgeous yellow caat, 
with its black stars and diamond markings, 
and his salmon-pink belly—the lovely bright- 
green grass snake—the big rock snake, or 
python, sometimes fourtzen or fifteen feet in 
Yength — the rare and beautiful Russell's viper, 
second only to the cobra in deadliness—and 
lastly, the curious “‘ double-headed ” snake— 
a black fellow of very sluggish disposition, 
and about two feet long. The peculiarity 
about him is that between his head and his 
tail there is hardly any difference—indeed, if 
you did not see him actually moving along, 
it would be hard to say which end his head 
was! 

The natives have a wonderful story about 
this snake, to the effect that both ends of 
him terminate in a head—needless to say, 
of great deadliness! He can travel forwards 
or backwards at will (having a head at either 
end), and if you cut him in half, both halves 
will live, and before long will grow another 
head each at the point of severance! I 
meed hardly say that this story owes its 
existence to the natives’ vivid imagination. 

The soldiers and natives all knew that I 
dad a fancy for any kind of birds, beasts, or 
“‘creepy-crawlers,” and that, moreover, there 
were rupees to be had for fine and well-killed 
specimens. Thus it happened that I fre- 
quently had more snakes, birds, lizards, 
jackals, foxes, fruit bats, peacocks, etc., than 
I could well manage to skin and preserve 
before they putrefied. 

On the morning of the day on which I 
had my “shave,” a soldier of my regiment 
brought me a cobra—a very fine specimen 
and very nicely killed, too. By “nicely 
killed,” I mean that the head had not been 
pounded into a jelly, or blown off com- 
pletely by a charge of shot—as was fre- 
quently the case. No; there he was—a fine 
big fellow, carried over a thick stick, and, 
as far as I could see, the skin was quite 
intact. 

I took the snake, and having gladdened 
Tommy’s heart with eight annas, put the 
reptile in my skinning and stuffing room, on 
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the big table, and went away to parade. I 
was busy all the day until about four in the 
afternoon, when I found I had time to skin 
my cobra before going to polo. 

On going into the room I found him lying 
in a mass on the table, just as I had flung 
him down in the morning. As he was such 
a fine specimen, I thought that I would 
measure him before skinning him. I took 
him by the neck, placed him on the floor, 
straightened him out, and measured him— 
assisted by Buddhoo, a smart Hindu lad of 
about fourteen years, whom I was teaching the 
art of skinning. etc. The cobra was exactly 
5 feet 83 inches long—a fine specimen 
indeed. 

It now occurred to me to give Buddhoo a 
short lecture on the poison fangs, and to 
show him how, by a wise provision of nature, 
when not in use, they are bent back along 
the jaw, to prevent waste of the poison and 
possible damage to themselves. 

I picked the cobra up by the neck, close 
to the head—the only safe way of holding a 
snake, as in that position he cannot bite you. 
To illustrate my lecture, I pinched open his 
jaws with the forefinger and thumb of my 
left hand, still holding him tight with the 
remaining fingers—his body resting partly 
on the table, and part hanging down towards 
the floor. 

Taking a penknife in my right hand, I 
lifted the two poison fangs with the blade, 
brought them down to the position assumed. 
when striking, and was explaining their 
action to Buddhoo, when suddenly the snake 
seemed galvanised into life, and, with a writhe, 
wound himself round my arm, struggling 
violently to get his head and neck free. 

As you may suppose, I held on tightly, 
and telling Buddhoo—who was in a state of 
mortal terror—to get out of the way, I seized 
the writhing reptile by the tail with my right 
hand, and proceeded to unwind him from my 
arm, till at length I had him firmly at both 
ends, head and tail. Then with a jerk I 
flung him from me into the middle of the 
room, intending to fall upon him with a 
stick, and slay him. 

As I let go—in that second of time—he 
made a convulsive writhe, and struck at me. 
Something pricked the forefinger of my left 
hand, and when I looked at it, after killing 
the snake (who had been thoroughly restored 
to life), I saw to my horror a small puncture, 
with a tiny scratch leading from it. 

How can I describe what I felt? I knew 
that nothing could save me, and that, uuless 
a miracle happened, I should be dead within 
the hour. 

I staggered across the room, and sank into 


a chair and waited. I hope that none of my 
Teaders may ever go through such an expe- 
rience. My whole life passed before my mind 
like a picture—every little forgotten detail 
now limned as fresh and distinct as though 
of yesterday. The dead snake lay there in 
the corner of the room—dead enough, now 
that it was too lato—and I sat here, and 
waited, 

I could hear Buddhoo crying and sobbing 
in the servants’ quarters across the dry, sun- 
burnt compound, and I remember being 
annoyed by the ceaseless chatter of one of 
the pretty little striped squirrels that in- 
habited the roof of the bungalow—as I sat 
there and wondered if Buddhoo would get as 
good a place with his next Sahib, and what 
would happen to my ponies, and what the 
fellows in the regiment would think when 
they heard—-— 

I think I must have fainted, for the next 
thing I remember was feeling violently shaken, 
and finding our burly Doctor bending over 
me. He had been passing the bungalow, on 
his way to polo, and had seen my servants 
ina cluster outside my door, weeping and 
lamenting, but doing nothing—as is the habit 
of native servants. On making inquiries, he 
was told that the Sahib had been bitten by 8 
snake, and was lying dead within. On enter- 
ing, he found me on the ground in a 
faint. 

“Wake up! wake up!” cried the Doctor. 
“It’s almost time to dress for mess !"" * Dress 
for mess !?—why, how long had I been lying 
there? and how long was it since I had 
had that horrible dream? But it was not a 
dream, for there in the corner still lay the 
black form of the big cobra, and there too 
was the well-known face of Buddhoo, gazing 
at me from behind the Doctor's back, with 
glaring eyes. 

Anyhow, dream or no dream, here I was 
lying, not merely alive, but feeling— now that 
my scattered wits were returning—as well 
as I had ever been in my life! 

I never came to any satisfactory ccxcla- 
sion about the matter. Either the snake's 
poison had been all exhausted at the time 
he was killed (or as after-events showed, 
only stunned), or else—and this seems to me 
more probable—the cut and puncture were 
caused by some tiny piece of gravel or glass 
which was adhering to the scales of the 
cobra’s neck, and had grated against my 
finger when he struck at me. 

I handled many a snake after that, tut, 
as you may well understand, I took the very 
greatest care, before handling him, to see 
that he was really dead. 

J. 3. G. 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS, 
OR, NOTES OF A SUMMER HOLIDAY 


lz island of Tein stands away to the 
north-east, and is at the end of the great 
deep sea lagoon which lies in the heart of 
Scilly. Between the island and St. Martin's 
gleams the narrow and dangerous, but 
picturesque, waterway of Tein Sound. 

Tein covers some fifty acres, and is 
therefore not a little island as islands go in 
Scilly. It is uninhabited. But for a stray 
visitor the voice of man is unknown among 
its pleasant hills, no footsteps mark ita 
sandy bays, and no eyes watch the tide 
stream to and fro in its ragged sound. Its 
hillocks and its modest valleys are green 
with grass and bracken, and a few unassum- 
ing blackberry-bushes make up all that it 
can pretend to in the matter of woods and 
forests. On the sand in the western bay 
there lies a venerable wreck, and the scroll 
under her stern tells that she was once the 
pilot cutter Argus. The masts and the 
spars are gone, but the hull holds well 
together. When the tide is low you can 
clamber up by the channels on to the deck. 
There is a terrible “list to port,” but the 
deck is sound, albeit to walk on it is like 
walking upon the roof of a house. The 
pump is still lashed to the stanchions amid- 
ships. The tiller has not been unshipped, 
and you can drop down the after-companion 
into the deserted cabin. 

There you can sit on the very locker on 
which many an old pilot must have settled 
himself years ago, and yarned and dozed. 
The stove is there and the relics of a 
kettle, and there are still the marks of tarry 
hands upon the tottering bulkhead which 
separates the cabin from the hold. One can 
fancy how gruesome this empty cabin must, 
look on 8 winter's night, when the moonlight 
1s streaming down the hatchway, and when 
the tiller creaks to and fro as the waves fret 
the rotting rudder. 

On such a night, perhaps, a ghostly pilot 
slips down the companion, and stamps his 
great sea-boots on the cabin tloor, and bends 
to warm himself over the rusty stove, and 
the sounds of whistling winds and flapping 
sails come back to the staunch old ship, and 
the sheets are once more straining in the 
blocks, and the snatch of an old song floats 
up from the hold, and with it come a whilf 
of tobacco smoke and an uncertain gleam 
from a spectral Jamp. 

. But there is something more just now than 
the wreck of the Argus on Tein. 

We have sailed thither and have landed 
and bathed. As we are going to spend the 
day on Tein there are goods and chattels to 
be brought ashore. This being done, the 
discovery is made that there are a number 
of men on this uninhabited island, that they 
are all clustered in the western bay, that 
they are all inexplicably busy and all curi- 
ously excited. 

This remarkable phenomenon is soon 
explained. 

There is a small herd of cattle on Tedn. 
When they were put there I do not know; 
but for some long time at least they have had 
the island to themselves, and have looked 
after themselves, none making them afraid. 

It is not to be wondered at that this long 
extended picnic, and entire absence of any 
objectionable restraint, should have made 
this little company of bullocks uncommonly 
wild. They number eight all told, and, 
although they look remarkably uncouth 
and unkempt, they are remarkably lively. 
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PART VI.—CATCHING CATTLE ON TEAN. 


By o piece of good fortune—from our 
point of view, but not from the bullocks’— 
eight men have landed upon Tein that 
morning with the hope of capturing two of 
the herd. They have brought a barge with 
them, which they have beached at high 
water. The tide is now low, and the barge 
high and dry. The bullocks and the men 
have evidently been playing a modified came 
of “touch ” all the morning, and the men 
are still having their innings. 

There is a small stone enclosure at the 
end of the bay, and the men are anxious to 
drive two of the bullocks into that enclosure, 
and they have ropes with running nooses 
concealed under the walls thereof. 

The herd, however, take a different view 
of the game. They like the running about 
and the dodging and even the shouting and 
the waving of caps and sticks (for has not life 
on Teiin been very dull these many months ?), 
but the enclosure has no attractions for 
them. They would just as soon run by it, if 
it’s all the same. 

When we come up we eagerly offer our 
services, and are as eagerly put in the team. 
We are told how the game is being played, 
and it becomes evident that in this game 
you very soon know when you are on the 
“off side.” So far, one team (the men) have 
not scored, while the other team (the bullocks) 
have made a point or two. 

In football language we are asked to play 
“ half-back.”” We are stationed on the beach 
near the enclosure in a line with some others, 
and we are told to prevent the bullocks from 
“ breaking ” in our direction when they come 
up the bay. Weare no sooner in place than 
the herd is seen trotting gently over the far 
side of a little hill. The men who are play- 
ing “ forward” are closing in upon them. 
The herd enter our bay; they see us and 
try to bolt back, but the men who have 
followed them prevent their escape. They 
halt and appear to hold counsel, and then, 
headed by one big shaggy red beast they walk 
steadily towards the enclosure at the end of 
the bay. This is well. Beyond the enclosure 
two men are lying in ambush, and as the 
very wideawake little team of cattle near the 
stone walls the men start out to turn them 
into the trap. All the other men have now 
closed round. The bullocks see the game in 
a minute, and, turning towards our side of 
the bay, break through our line in spite of all 
our yelling and stone-throwing and waving 
of splinters of wreck, and are free again. 
Once more they are followed and driven 
round the island, once more we see them 
appearing over the hillock, once more they 
take stock of us and move towards the trap, 
once more they come galloping towards 
our too thin line, break through it, and are 
off. . 

This is repeated three times, and the game 
is getting tiring. We want another twenty 
men in our team. The tide is right out, and 
the huge extent of uncovered sand affords 
too large a field for our particular tactics. 
What is to be done? The bullocks settle 
that. They are sick of the game too, and 
they suddenly take upon themselves to have 
a@ swim; in a few minutes they are well 
away, and we see a rugged line made up of 
eight pairs of horns and eight shaggy heads 
moving slowly towards Tresco. 

There is a boat by the side of the barge, 
and with as little delay as possible it is 
launched and is being rowed after the dis- 
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appearing cattle. It is a long row, because 
the herd took to the water at the far end of 
the island. 

We watch the chase from a hillock. The 
rowers reach the cattle and head them, and 
then there follows a busy period marked by 
considerable pantomimic action and excessive 
shouting, during which it is evident that 
nooses are being passed over the horns of 
the two bullocks whom the men are after. 
We go down to the water's edge to see the 
party return. The slowly moving herd are 
driven ahead ; on reaching the sands the six 
who are not wanted gallop off with evident 
satisfaction, and are soon lost behind the 
high ground. The two captured bullocks 
are plunging and roaring, and are tugging at 
the ropes which are secured round their 
horns at one end and round a thwart of the 
boat at the other. I may mention at once 
that one bullock was so exhausted that he 
soon gave in and caused no further trouble; 
but the big red brute—the leader of the kerd 
—gave us plenty to do. 

The rope around his horns was too short 
and too slender, and there was nothing to 
prevent him from making a rush at those who 
were holding the noose; so it was nevessary 
that two additional ropes, each about thirty 
feet long and of stout texture, should be 
placed over his horns, when the short line, 
which had served its purpose, could be let 


go. 

Five of the men who were engaged in the 
capture were available to attend to this 
particular bullock, and with my two friends 
and myself we made up a force of eight. As 
the sequel showed, we were not too many. 
To begin with, we held on to the short rope 
while the bullock plunged about the beach. 
He dragged us wherever he thought fit. We 
could only keep his head down and check 
him a little. Fortunately he stumbled on 
the wet rocks and fell, and we proceeded 
with one accord to sit on him and do our 
best to restrain his movements until the two 
long ropes were slipped over his horns. 

This was soon done. and four of us took 
hold of one rope and four of the other. 

Now we were a considerable distance from 

the barge, the tide was low, and before us 
was a wide belt of boulders and rocks covered 
with seaweed, and beyond that was a stretch 
of wet sand. The problem was to get the 
bullock to the barge, and not to get gored on 
the way. To prevent the latter unpleasant- 
ness the two ropes had always to be kept in 
a line, and always tight ; so when we were in 
position we looked as if we were engaged in 
a tug of war with four a side and a bullock 
in the middle. 
* The beast was quiet for a moment, and he 
evidently realised that in whichever way he 
turned his head he wonld meet with resist- 
ance from one or other of the ropes. During 
this period of rest some one observed, “ Well, 
if eight men can’t do what they like with 
one bullock, then they are not’——_._ The 
sentence was never completed, forin the twink- 
ling of an eye the bullock: had started over 
the rocks and we were being dragged after 
him like the tail after a kite; we had about 
as much control over him as the pieces of 
paper in a kite’s tail have over a kite. 

He plunged over these rocks with huge 
leaps and bounds. The rocks were large, were 
all covered with long weed, and were all sub- 
merged at high water. I know what the 
record time is for a hundred yards on the 
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flat, but whatever may be the record pace 
for a hundred yards over seaweeds and 
boulders, I am sure that we beat it that 
morning on Tein. 

It was the most frantics cramble that could 
be imagined. The man ahead of me lost his 
feet once, and was dragged over a number of 
rocks on his stomach. Fortunately, the 
rocks were wet and the weed was thick. The 
only thing was to hang on to the rope, and 
no matter how big was the boulder ahead or 
how awkward was the gap that came suddenly 
into view, the bullock would be sure to pull 
you through. Suddenly the animal stopped 
with as much abruptness as he had started. 
I don’t think anyone felt it was too soon. 
Our great care was to get the ropes in line 


8.—The Bishop 
to prevent him from “ making for ” any one of 
us. He was evidently not in the best of 
tempers, if one could judge from his aspect 
and the lashing of his tail. One little ex- 
citement we were spared: he did not kick. 
The rest was but too short, when off the 
bullock sprang again and we after him, 
hanging on for our lives, now striding, now 
jumping, now sliding, now: tambling and 
rolling on anyhow, and always at the same 
unreasonable pace. Then came another 
rest and then another start. In this third 
“round”? or “lap” the bullock, after a 
plunge in his finest style, came down heavily 
on his head on the rocks and broke one of 
his horns. The horn was fortunately not 
broken near the bone ; there was therefore no 
bleeding, and as the horn is perfectly insensi- 
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tive when clear of the skull, there could have 
been no pain. Anyhow it did not damp the 
animal’s ardour in the least, and even in our 
most unamiable moments we did not wish 
any harm to the brute. The weed saved his 
knees from being damaged. Three short 
courses, such as I have described, brought 
us clear of the rocks; then followed a wide 
stretch of wet sand. Here the pace was 
hotter, and as we were tearing and plunging 
and being dragged in leaps and bounds 
through a few inches of water, we were soon 
wet through as well. In the open, however, 
we had more control over the beast, and 
could direct him a little better. On the 
other hand, he had a better chance of goring 
one of us, and we had therefore to take 
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particular care to keep our two ropes in a 
line. In due course the sand was crossed 
and the barge reached, and the end of one 
rope passed through a ring in the timbers. 

The bullock was now cornered, for he 
certainly could not run away with the barge, 
and the actual getting of him aboard the 
boat was simply a question of hauling and 
pulling. We had a good purchase and some- 
thing to make a rope fast to. The embarka- 
tion was very slow and a little tedious, and 
not wholly without risk, for the worried beast 
nearly pinned one man against the boat’s 
side. Still it was completed at last, and, 
very hot and very wet, we bade goodbye to 
our gallant bullock and hurried off to have a 
bathe—our third that day. 


PART VU.—A ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


Tse Bishop lighthouse is one of the most 
exposed rock lighthouses on the coast of 
England, and it is at tho same time the 
most westerly. It is on the south-western- 
most point of the Scilly group, and is well 
out at sea, being four and a half miles 
distant from the island of St. Agnes. It is 
set upon a small and lonely rock, and the full 
force of the sea can fall upon it without let 
or hindrance. 

This grim pillar, which stands up in the 
ocean like a warning finger, is built of mighty 
blocks of granite. Its height is 143 feet, 
and such were the difficulties attending the 
erection of it that it is estimated to have 
cost £36,000. The light was first lit in Sep- 
tember 1859. That the pillar need be strong 
may be gathered from the fact that some 
time after its erection a fog-bell weighing 
five hundredweight and fixed one hundred 
feet from the base was torn away by the sea, 
and a ladder and flagstaff which were lashed 
outside the lantern were carried away at the 
same time. In September 1870, during a 
furious gale, the sea broke continually over 
the lantern from 8 a... until 2 p.m., causing 
the pillar to vibrate to such an extent that a 
number of cylinders used for the lamp were 
broken and putty from the lantern strewed 
the floor. Once since its erection the building 
has had to be strengthened by additional 
masonry. 

It is not easy to land on the Bishop, as 
may be imagined, and indeed the book kept 
in the lighthcuse to register the names of 
visitors shows that on an average only seven 
persons per annum have managed to land 
during the last twenty years. The landing 
consists of a rough flight of small steps cut 
out of the solid rock, and it is hard to find 
a day when, however light the wind might 
be, there is not a good swell heaving and 
falling around the rock. The tide here too 
runs viciously, and if there be enough wind 
to sail by there will be too much sea to be 
pleasant, and if there be no wind it will need 
a well-manned gig to pull against the stream 
which rushes and eddies by the rock. 

Our voyage to the Bishop was very 
pleasantly made, for we went there in a little 
steam launch. The sun was shining upon 
Samson, with its ruined cottages and its 
sandy bays, and the Haycocks of Annet rose 
over the horizon with every pinnacle and 
ridge of rock standing out keenly against 
the dappled sky. There was a gentle swell 
upon the lazy sea and a few porpoises were 
lumbering in our wake on their way to the 
west. It was hardly a day to think of perils 
on the sea and of sinking ships and of timbers 
grinding on the rocks and of the shrieks of 
drowning men; but as the Bishop was ap- 
proached it was impossible to forget that we 
were sailing into a veritable sea of death. 
There is not a rock nor a ledge between the 
islands and the lighthouse which has not 
been the scene of some disastrous wreck. 
In this small and pleasant-looking tract of 
water many thousands of lives have been lost. 
There can hardly be a ridge of stone rising 
beyond the waves to which some drowning 
wretch has not clung, or against which some 
lifeless body has not been hurled. It was 
here, on the evil-looking Rettarier ledges, 
that the Schiller was lost with 300 lives 
not yet twenty years ago. Near by is the 
Gilstone, and here Sir Cloudesley Shovel was 
wrecked with the greater part of his fleet, 
and on that memorable day no less than 
2,000 men were drowned. 

Not far off is Jacky’s rock, on which the 
steamship Thames struck one morning in a 
snowstorm, and of the sixty-five persons on 
board only three were saved. 

There was never such a gruesome record 
as the record of these “ Western Rocks,’* 


and it is over this sea of the dead that the 
grey-walled lighthouse keeps its lonely watch 
and ward. 

As the Bishop is approached, one is first 
of all amazed at the fact that the rock upon 
which this mighty pillar is built is hardly 
larger than the base of the lighthouse itself. 
Indeed, on one side the building appears to 
rise direct out of the sea, and anyone who 
wanted to walk round the base of the pillar 
would find that there was not rock enough 
tor his purpose. 

The building looks very grey and its walls 
remarkably smooth. On one side is the 
flight of steps alluded to, and then from a 
small platform on the rock there is a ladder 
of gun-metal steps or rungs leading straight 
up the face of the lighthouse to the “ set- 
off.” The “ set-off’? is a narrow stone 
platform some thirty feet from the rock, 
and from this platform rises another straight 
and narrow line of gun-metal rungs which 
land you at the entrance of the lighthouse, 
@ narrow entry in the stone closed by a 
substantial door of brass. This entry is 
some thirty feet above the set-off. 

Regarding the lighthouse as a residence, 
it seems extraordinary that you should 
have to climb up the outside of your house 
for sixty feet before you can reach the front 
door. It is needless to say that below the 
entrance the building is solid masonry. 

As we near the lighthouse it looks 
enormous. We see a man pop out of the 
doorway and run down the ladder to the set- 
off, and then run up again, and pop in as 
quickly as he came out. He looked from 
the boat like a little black rat running in 
and out of a hole. By the time we reach 
the building, the four men who live in the 
lighthouse are in evidence, three are on the 
set-off, and one has come down to the rock. 
The launch pulls up at a respectful distance, 
for the Bishop is not a kindly looking place, 
and we prepare for landing. Our party 
consists of four men, two ladies, and two 
subscribers to the “Boy’s Own Paper.” I 
and the ladies and ihe two children—girls 
by the bye—get into the small rowing boat 
we have towed behind us and row towards 
the steps. Now there is a very considerable 
swell on, and as we near the towering rock 
it is evident that landing will not be easy. 
‘The steps cut in the stone are small and wet 
and covered with green weed; there is 
nothing to hold onto. As the boat nears the 
steps a great sea lifts her up, and behold! 
the steps have disappeared under the sea 
beneath us; in another moment the wave 
recedes and we drop down what seems an 
extraordinary depth, and the steps are right 
above us, and the water is streaming from 
their sides. It is evident that unless sharp 
work is made of the landing, a considerable 
hole will be knocked in the bottom of the 
boat. The man on the rock throws me a 
rope, one end of which is made fast to the 
lowest rung of the ladder. I stand in the 
bows ready to jump, and at the same time 
resolved to hold on to the rope. 

I give the order to row to the rock again; 
a few strokes and we are close, a wave is 
lifting us up. The rope is dropping slack 
into the boat; the rock and the steps appear 
to be diving past me into the sea. By the 
time I have the rone tight the sea falls, the 
rope is nearly pulled out of my hands, the 
-weed-covered rocks are now all rushing in an 
upward direction, and I have missed my 
chance. As each sea falls the boat has to 
be backed very sharply away from the rock. 

It is rowed up again. I have another try, 
and fail again. The third time I am deter- 
‘mined to get onsomehow. The sea comes in, 
the boat rushes up the side of the rock. I 
take a jump, land somehow, cut my wrist 
against the stone, and get wet up to the 
Anzes. 
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Iclimb up the ladder to the set-off, and can 
from there watch the proceedings quietly. It 
is evident that the ladies and the girls cannot 
be landed by the rock. They must be hauled 
up by a rope. Just under the stone gallery 
at the top of the lighthouse there is a pulley; 
a rope passes through this, one end of which 
descends to a windlass on the set-off, while 
in the other end is a loop or noose, techni- 
cally called a bowline knot. The knotted 
end of the rope is dropped into the boat, the 
lady sits in the loop of the knot and holds on 
to the standing part of the rope above the 
knot. To the bowline is attached a smaller 
rope to act as a guy, and this is held bv one 
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form. In this way, at an expenditure of con- 
siderable time, the other lady of the party (a 
lively American) was landed in the sling, and 
the two girls one by one. The slinging 
was quite to the children’s minds, and they 
begged to be let down and be hauled up 
again, but a lighthouse is hardly the place 
in which to call for an encore. One gentle- 
man came upin the sling “to see what it was 
like,” and the other two landed at the steps 
and managed it much better than I did. 
When we had al! assembled at the set-off 
there were still thirty feet of ladder to go up. 
To the men and children of the party this 
ascent was nothing, but the ladies surprised 
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of the men in the boat. The order is given 
to hoist, the windlass is manned, the rope 
comes taut, and the lady is dragged first off 
her seat in the boat, then she is hauled out 
of the boat altogether and is swinging over 
the sea. The boat is rowed away so as to 
keep the guy tight, for without this rope the 
passenger in the sling would twist round and 
round like a joint cooking, and would also be 
liberally bumped against the lighthouse. In 
due course the lady is swinging in mid-air ; 
and when she has been hauled up so far that 
she is well above the level of the set-off, the 
guy is slackened and she is gracefully lowered 
like a sack of potatoes on to the stone plat- 


us by the placid manner in which they did 
the climb without assistance, from ropes and 
without any life-lines. 

When mounting the ladder the lighthouse 
seemed so very tall and large, and so very 
straight, that one felt like a fly crawling up 
alamp-post. Those who have not visited a 
rock lighthouse should imagine themselves 
creeping up the outside of a factory chimney, 
holding on to metal rungs let into the brick- 
work, and, to make the idea complete, the 
chimney should have a door half-way up and 
the sea at the bottom. 

Space will not permit of any account of 
the interior of the lighthouse, nor of the four 
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gallant men who live there. A more melan- 
choly life one could hardly imagine— four 
men living in a pillar, in very cramped 
quarters, with nothing to see but granite walls 
and a grim waste of sea, and nothing to do 
but to keep one great lamp going and to hope 
for the time when the St. Agnes lugger would 
come to take them off. 

Each man is four weeks in the lighthouse 
and then two weeks ashore. Everything is 
done that can be done to add to their com- 
fort and to relieve the monotony of their ex- 
istence. The perfect order observable in 
every part of the lighthouse, the Dutch-like 
cleanliness, and the unrivalled condition of 
fitness in which every little piece of ma- 
chinery is found, testify to the splendid 
manner in which all that is connected with 
the lighting of our coasts is done. 

On leaving the lowest room of the light- 
house the ladder had to be descended, and 
then from the “set-off” the ladies were 
swung one by one, and each, after hanging 
over the s2a for an uncertain period, was 
dropped into the boat and rowed away to the 
launch. The men of the party got off from 
the steps. In spite of the tedious man- 
wuvring at the fcot of the rock, the boat was 
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so well managed that she only struck once. 
She was then landed upon the steps and 
assumed a nearly vertical position, until the 
next sea took her off and half filled her with 
water. 


As we steamed away to Rosevear we gave 
three cheers at the top of our lungs for the 
four good fellows we left upon the set-off, and 
wh» stood there waving their caps until we 
wer2 nearly out of sight. 


10.—A ‘* Porpoise "’ Dive 


[THE END.) 
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ON CYCLES AND CYCLING; 


‘HE question as to which machine the juve- 
nile shall select for his ordinary riding is 
not an extremely difficult one to settle, inas- 
muchas the attention of the cycle trade is, toa 
very great extent, given only to one particular 
type of machine, that known as the rear- 
driving safety bicycle. It is upon this type 
that the beginner is recommended to learn; 
and it is probably on this machine, not 
wholly well described by its name of “safety,” 
that the vast majority of riders will do the 
greatest part of their cycling. 

It often happens that the parents of young 
riders are anxious for them to ride the tri- 
cycle, on the supposition that that particular 
machine is a safer one for the use of their 
children. This theory, however, really con- 
tains a fallacy, inasmuch as the tricycle, 
when once the rider has learned to balance a 
bicycle, is certainly an inferior machine from 
all points of view. The tricycle can be easily 
upset by a careless rider, and the absence 
of any necessity to learn the balance, and 
the care which follows on the few slight 
mishaps of early bicycle riding not being 
developed, the tricyclist very often suffers 
more falls than the rider of the safety, and 
when a fall does occur the tricyclist is often 
helplessly involved with his machine, and 
results more or less serious necessarily 
follow. When used with care, the tricycle is 
of course all right, and there are conditions 
under which the broad-gauger is obviously 
the most suitable mount, but it presents 
other disadvantages to the young rider. The 
extra weight, and consequent extra labour 
entailed by its use, is very much more likely 
to produce strains than is the riding of the 
bicycle, and the irregular movement of the 
saddle, due to the running of the rear wheels 
upon uneven surfaces, has also a bad tendency 
in some cases ; so that, while the tricycle may 
be recommended for very early and very 
slow spins so as to accustom the beginner to 
use his feet in the rotary action, it is not by 
any means a machine which parents should 
desire their boys to adopt. 


OR, 


By G. Lacy Hur, 
Hon. Sec. London County Cycling and sithletic Club, etc. 


PART IT. 


The rear-driving safety bicycle has been 
developed through a number of years by a 
long series of able men, who have carefully 
improved each separate detail, until the con- 
crete whole is a wonderful development of 
mechanical skill. Throughout the whole 
frame and accessories are to be found evi- 
dences of the most careful thought and the 
most consummate skill, and the fact that a 
modern safety contains 1,200 separate parts 
is an evidence of the care which has been 
devoted to its construction, and the complete- 
ness with which all its details have been 
thought out. 

In purchasing a rear-driving safety for the 
use of @ young beginner, it is not at all advis- 
able to go to the extreme in the matter of 
light weight. Occasionally a young rider is 
so clever and skilful, and rides in so well- 
balanced a manner, and uses his ankles so 
completely, as to make the purchase of the 
lightest machine that will carry his weight a 
good investment; but the average juvenile 
does not answer to this description, and the 
machine purchased for him should be strong 
and well-constructed, and not abnormally 
light in weight. Then, of course, it becomes 
a necessity to carefully study the question of 
gearing. The two wheels over which the 
chain passes contain a certain number of 
teeth, and the inspection of any safety will 
reveal the fact that, whereas the front toothed 
wheel which is placed upon the crank axle 
contains numerous teeth, the rear toothed 
wheel placed upon the driving-wheel axle 
contains fewer teeth—consequently for one 
revolution of the pedals the rear wheel will 
revolve more than once; for example, sup- 
posing that the front pulley wheel has eight- 
een teeth and the rear pulley wheel nine, it 
is obvious that for one complete revolution 
of the pedals the rear or driving wheel 
revolves twice. If the rear wheel is thirty 
inches in diameter, this is technically alluded 
to as “ gearing it up tosixty inches,” because 
the wheel for one revolution of the pedals 
goes as far as if it had a diameter of sixty 
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inches. In this capacity for gearing up is 
found the great merit, and at the same time 
the great safeguard, of the rear-driving safety 
asa juvenile mount. By keeping the gear 
low, at fifty to fifty-four inches, the work can 
be made very light, and the chances of the 
rider straining himself by over-heavy labour 
are at once removed. 

A juvenile machine, then, should not be too 
highly geared, and a few pounds extra weight 
will not matter, and will make it wear all the 
better under the rough usage to which it is 
pretty certain to be subjected. There area 
vast number of excellent rearalriving safeties 
in the market ; and if the intending user is a 
reasonably grown lad, there is no necessity to 
buy an unduly small machine. 

In the case of very young boys (if it is 
advisable for them to ride at all) one or other 
of the beautiful juvenile machines which are 
now made may be chosen ; but any reasonably 
well grown lad of fourteen ought to be able to 
ride a small-sized standard pattern cycle with 
a low gear without any trouble; and this has 
the advantage of being a machine which can 
be adjusted to his gradually increasing length 
of reach as he grows in height and experience. 
Of course, such a machine is not everlasting. 
but if purchased from a good maker and 
originally of a reasonable weight it will often 
remain serviceable for two or three seasons ; 
and if fitted with rims suitable to one or 
other of the more popular detachable tyres 
it can be fitted up with new tyres, the part 
most likely to wear out by constant use. In 
this direction the modern machine has a 
great advantage over the old ordinary bi- 
eycle. A juvenile who rode an ordinary 
bicycle was constantly outgrowing his mount. 
without any possibility of further adjustment. 
whereas, provided the machine lasts, the 
adjustment to-day is perfectly easy, and when 
a boy grows very rapidly it will only be 
necessary to procure a rather longer saddle- 
pin and handle-bar standard in case he out- 
grows the machine. 

All things considered, then, the rear-driving 


safety is by far the best machine for juvenile 
use, but, as was indicated in the early part of 
this article, the boy should not be wholly 
satisfied to remain a rear-driving rider all his 
life. In the second year of riding he may 
with considerable advantage transfer him- 
self, for the time being, if he possibly can, 
to a front-driving machine, whether this 
takes the form of an air-tyred ordinary bicycle 
or of one or other of the front-driving 
machines now upon the market. The advan- 
tages accruing from the riding of a front-driver 
are very considerable, and have a most marked 
effect upon the general style and method of 
the rider who takes such exercise. I have 
heard it said that, although plenty of men 
have successfully driven rear-drivers, no man 
ever rides one who has not ridden a front- 
driver. This is rather a large statement and 
one which cannot be wholly endorsed, but it 
involves a grain of truth, inasmuch as the 
novelty of steering and of the feet moving 
with the steering-wheel brings new muscles 
into play and sets the rider thinking a 
great deal more upon the subject of body 
balance. 

The tricycle we have already discussed, and 
it only remains to question whether the 
tandem safety is a suitable machine for boys. 
All depends upon how they are going to 
ride it, as, should one of the riders become 
exhausted, much too heavy work may be 
thrown upon the other; but,on the other hand, 
it is an excellent machine for a parent to ride 
with his child, inasmuch as it affords great 
opportunities for coaching and the improve- 
ment of style, and also for the control of the 
pace. One point which should be carefully 
insisted upon by those who have control of 
the young rider is the use of a properly fitted 
saddle and spring. If properly fitted and 
adjusted (and no trouble is too great to get 
these accessories into proper position), the 
saddle will be absolutely comfortable and cause 
the rider no trouble. There are o vast 
number of excellent designs upon the market, 
and all sorts of tastes can be suited if suffi- 
cient trouble be taken. 

The most popular, and probably up to date 
the safest, forms of saddle are those known as 
Hanmock, in which the leather portion of the 
saddle is slung between long springs, the 
saddle being of considerable length split up 
the centre, and when properly adjusted 
enabling the rider to sit upon the back part 
of it, which is specially designed with slight 
depressions where the bones come. A 
number of air saddles have been placed upon 
the market within the last few months, but 
opinion is seriously divided as to their merits. 
The ordinary type certainly is not so univer- 
sally suiteble as the ordinary saddle, and quite 
a number of experienced riders who have tried 
them have found them hot, irksome, and 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

The probable reason for this fact is found 
in the close adhesion of the saddle to the 
body. Ina hard or slung leather saddle a 
very slight shifting of the rider will bring 
the pressure in new directions, and ease any 
slight soreness which may have been felt ; 
but there is no such escape from the em- 
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braces of the pneumatic saddle, which clings 
so closely to the body as even to interfere 
with the superticial circulation. This theory, 
which is advanced by an experienced cyclist 
accustomed to riding distances upon the 
path, is probably true, and in any case the 
hard saddle is distinctly preferable whenever 
any heat or numbness is felt as a result of 
riding an air saddle. 

A novelty introduced this year is the ana- 
tomical saddle, the invention of Mr. Henson. 
It has no peak, and consists in effect of two 
sections with depressions which take the 
tuberosities of the ischia, and this saddle has 
probably a big future before it ; but in a gene- 
ral way the youngster who rides light will 
find the ordinary Hanmock saddle suituble 
for his purposes. This Hanmock saddle is 
slung upon springs, and if these springs are 
to carry s light weight from five stone up- 
wards, it is very necessary that they should 
be properly adjusted to that weight. A 
spring calculated to carry a twelve-stone 
man is practically useless to a lad of half the 
weight, and in breaking of the jars and 
bumps of the road the spring is a most im- 
portant factor. 

The wide question of; yres presents itself, 
and here again there are many patterns to 
choose from, and much controversy as to the 
best and most suitable for use. For ovr 
own part, and from our own experiences, we 
lean to the belief that in the tube-tyre we 
shall find the tyre of the future. In its 
earlier form, under the designation of the 
Boothroyd tyre, it proved itself a singularly 
practicable roadster tyre. The repair by 
means of the bodkin is very simple, and can 
be made practically permanent in skilled 
hands. It presents the special advantage 
of being a tyre which can be repaired off 
hand and on the wheel sufficiently to enable 
the rider to get home and then send the 
wheel to the nearest competent repairer. 
The more improved form of tube-tyre, known 
as the Palmer, is also coming rapidly to the 
front, and here again the bodkin repair is 
thoroughly effective. The inner side of the 
tread of the tyre is rubber under considerable 
compression, and small punctures are easily 
repaired by the injection of a drop of solution, 
whilst larger holes can be dealt with by the 
bodkin repair, and by bandaging with tape 
round the outside of the tyre, and can be 
often fixed up without any plug sufficiently 
to enable the rider to get home by easy 
stages. Of composite tyres the most reliable 
and serviceable on the road for the purposes 
of the juvenile is the Clincher, the construc- 
tion of which is extremely simple. It can be 
easily removed from the wheel and the inner 
tube repaired, and it is specially calculated to 
withstand puncture by reason of the extra 
hardening of the outer arch, which is also 
moulded at longitudinal corrugations which 
answer the purpose of the numerous anti- 
slipping contrivances which have to be ad- 
justed upon the tread of other tyres. The 
Clincher is a tyre which has been well 
tried and not found wanting by road-riders 
in England, and if a composite tyre is to be 
used, and of course it presents certain ad- 
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vantages, I am inclined to favour the 1894 
Clincher. If, on the other hand, the Paliner 
tyre is used, its newest roadster form will 
bet found fast, safe, and practically repair- 
able. 

On this question of repair it may be well 
to point out that no inflated tyre is absolutely 
free from the risk of an almost irreparable 
injury. It is conceivable that a tyre might 
be so cut about as to be not repairable by 
any person out on the road. People have 
not ceased from riding the bicycle because of 
occasional failurcs in the machine. In the 
earlier days backbones, forks, and other vital 
portions of the machine failed, and necessi- 
tated the conveyance of the fragments home 
by train ; and in the same way every user of 
an air tube must be prepared for some 
mishap which would make anything like a 
satisfactory repair on the spot impossible. 
On the other hand, the advantages of com- 
fort and pace obtained by the use of com- 
pressed air in the tyre are so numerous 
that it is quite worth while taking the small 
tisk, a risk which is daily being lessened by the 
ingenuity of the tyre inventor. The simple 
methods whereby the inner tube is now 
made accessible, the perfected appliances and 
materials for a tube-tyre repair, and the 
larger experience which is gained by our manu- 
facturers and repairers, all tell in the direc- 
tion of minimising the terrors of a puncture. 

As an illustration of this sort of thing, 
I may mention that I had the misfor- 
tune to blow out of an old Boothroyd tyre 
a large plug which had carried me man. 
hundreds of miles without any trouble at all 
The plug being lost, and my repairing outfit 
including nothing large enough to stop the 
hole, I thought that I had to face a nine 
miles’ walk home; but I was struck by a happy 
thought, and procuring from the drawer of a 
public-house bar a large medicine-bottle cork, 
I cut it taper, covered it with solution, forced 
it into the gaping orifice, fastened it in by a 
bandage of tape covered with solution, and 
then blew up the tyre, which not only held 
the air during the nine miles’ journey home, 
but continued to hold it for more than a 
week without being pumped, and after re- 
inflation the tyre was used by me for three 
weeks or more, and the machine was eventu- 
ally taken up to the Stanley Show, and 
there, the tape having been removed, the cork 
was blown out after a pressure of over thirty 
pounds had been put into the tyre by means 
of afoot pump. This fact speaks volumes 
in favour of the tube-tyre, and, as in the 
Aisopian fable of the bundle of sticks, it is. 
obvious that the various component parts of 
a tyre welded together in a solid whole must 
of necessity be stronger than the separate 
constituents of a built-up tyre, which 
only possesses the strength of its weakest 
part. It is on these grounds that I 
believe that the tyre of the future will be 
found in the tube-tyre; and I am not at all 
sure that, taking all things into consideration, 
the tube-tyre is not the most suitable tyre 
for boys’ use. 


(TBE END.] 
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CRICKET NOTES FOR BEGINNERS. 


By tHe Hon. T. H. W. Pexsaam, oa. Barrister-at-Law, etc. 


HESE Notes are written for the benefit of Young 
Players who have not had the advantage of being 
taught the game by a professional or amateur cricketer ; 
more especially for the beucfit of the younger players 
of what are known in Loudon and elsewhere as “ Satur- 
day afternoon clube.” 
‘Rio pretence is inade to any great knowledge of the 
rnctice or ecience of the game. With respect to the 
Pow of Cricket, T have endeavoured to state the law on 


pointe on which, by experience, I have found many 
youthful umpires and players to have doubts. 

‘These Notes were submitted to several old and present, 
University playera, who made valuable criticiams and 
suggestions, which have in many cases been adopted. 


BATTING. 


1. Always wear pads, Neglect of this rule leads to 
slovenly cricket. 


2. Choose, if possible, a light bat. 

3 Stand firm on the right leg, whfch shoald, asa 
gencral rule, never be moved except for the purpose of 
running out to meet a “slow,” or perhaps for a late 
cut. The left leg should be 80 kept as to be easily 
moved backwards or forwards. 

4. Hold the bat very firmly at the moment of playing 
the bal, especially with tho right hand, In playing 
forward, the left hand should slip round the handle, 
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which movement will prevent the ball being played 
up. 
55, The most important requirement in good batting 
is to play with a straight or upright bat. The beginner 
natarally hokis his bat inclined towards his body; 
therefore great uttention should be paid to this point, 
namely, thatall straight balls should be played with an 
upright bat, 

6. Take care to keep the left shoulder well forward, 
and stand well up to the wicket. 

7. The bat should not only be upright, but in playing 
a straight ball it should be moved frum the bails in a 
line direct with the course of the ball, The whole 
four inches of the breadth of the bat should be facing 
the bowler. If the bat is moving across the line of the 
ball, the batsman dues not get the advantage of the 
whole breath, and consequently his play cannot be 
safe. I would recommeui learners to draw a straight 
chalk line on the floor, and to practise moving the bat 
up and down the straight line as if in the act of playing, 
taking cure, at the same tinie, to keep the bat upright, 
and to avoid Hourishing the bat at the commencement 
of the stroke. 

8, A good-length straight ball should either be played 
forward, 80 as to meet it immediately after the pitch, 
and before it has had time to turn, or, where it cannot 
be thus reached. it should be played back on the long 
hop. The difficulty for the batsman in each case is to 
decide whether to play back or forward, The bowler 
endeavours, by change of pitch and pace, to induce the 
batsman to play forward at a short-pitched ball, or 
back at one which is well pitched up. 

9. Do not swipe at a straight Tf it is too far 
pitched up (what is called a “half volley"), play 
forward at it very hard, so as to drive it along the 
ground. 

10. Every ball, and especially a slow one, should be 

layed hard. The bat must hit the ball, and not the 
bal the bat. This rule holds good both in forward 
and back play. 


11. All Sersight balls, whether good or bad, should 
be played or hit well forward in the direction of the 
bowler, or to long-on or long-off, Never attempt to 
hit a straight ball to square leg, or to cut it to cover- 
point. 

12. Play cantiously at first, and donot attempt to hit 
bard until you have got used to the ground and bowl- 
ing. 


RUNNING. 

1. The striker should call for every hit in front of 
the wicket. The other batsman should call for byes 
and all hits behind the wicket. 

2, The batsman should not run down the middle of 
the wicket. It spoils the pitch, and may result ine 
collision. 

3, Always run the first run hard, and never run 
beyond the wicket. 

4. In running a sharp min, put down the bat a yard 
or two before reaching the crease, and run in with the 
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bat on the zround. Many batsmen are runout through 
neglect of this rule, 
FIELDING. 

1. Always use two hands, where possible, whether 
the ball is difficult or easy to field. 

2. Keep your legs together when the ball is hit 

t towards you. 

3. Throw at the bails—either a full catch or on the 
bound—and not at the wicket-keeper's fect. 

4. Remember to back up when the ball is thrown 
from the other side, and be at least ten yards from the 
wicket, or any other fieldin front of you, when doing so. 

§. Pick the ball up before you attempt to throw it in 
(a piece of Irishman’s advice, but not unneeded). 

6. When two fieldsmen run for a catch, in order to 
prevent a collision, the wicket-keeper should call the 
name of the fielder whose catch it is. 

7. Keep your hands out of your pockets, and never 
wear a coat when fielding except in wet or very cold 
weather. 

8. No one should be allowed to smoke while fielding. 


BOWLING, 
1, The first two things that the bowler should study 


are— 

(a) To bow! straight. 

(>) To bowl good-length balls. 

2. He should then endeavour— 

(a) To vary his pace and pitch, without dis- 
closing his intention to the batsman as he 
delivers the ball. 

(+) To make the ball break or twist. 

3. He should not try to bowl fast until he can bowl 
straight and well-pitched balls. 

4, He should endeavour to use his wrist and fingers 
as much as possible, and thus to give spin and twist to 
the ball, 

THE UMPIRE. 

1. In giving guard, the umpire should always stand 
in the place where the bowler’s hand is likely to be 
when delivering the ball. This will vary, according 
as he bowls with the right or left hand, or round or 
under arm. 

2. While the ball is being bowled, the umpire should 
stand so that he can see in a straight line right over 
the near wicket to the other wicket. It is advisable to 
stand a few feet behind the wicket, so as not to be in 
the bowler's way. 

3. When the batsmen are running, both the umpires 
should remember to look out for short runs. 

4. At the beginning of each innings he should call 
after which no trial balls are allowed to the 


6, The umpire should not call “over " until the ball 
is nally settled in the wieket-keeper’s or bowlers 
hands. 

7. When the umpire appealed to cannot see whether 
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The Sailor's Wedding. 
(Drauen for the “Boy's Gun Paper" by W. Foster) 


or not a catch 1as been made, he should refer the ques- 
tion to the other umpire. 

8, A doubtful poiut should be decided in favour of 
the batsman. 

GENERALLY, 

1. The captains of the sides should remember to fix 
the time for drawing the stumps before the match 
begins. This time should be strictly adhered to, what- 
ever may be the state of the game. 

2, Two minutes are allowed for each batsman to 
come in. But the next man should,as a matter of 
fact, be always ready to go in immediately the wicket 
falls. 


3. All players should acquiesce at once in the deci- 
sion of the umpire, however wrong it may appear. 


THE LAW OF CRICKET. 
THINGS NOT ALWAYS KNOWN. 


1. A ball is “a wide,” if it is not fairly within the 
reach of the batman. Consequently, “a wide” to a 
short batsman might not be xo to a tall one. 

2. A batsman is out “ leg before,” if, with any part 
of his body, except his hands, he stops the ball, which 
has pitched in a straight line between the wicketa, and 
would have hit the batsman’s wicket. 

3. One of the bowler’s feet must be on the ground 
behind the crease, and within the side or return 
crease. If the foot is only on the crease, it is a “no- 
ball.” 


4. Inthe same way a batsman may be “ stum: 
or “run out.” unless his bat or some part of 
is on the ground within the crease. 
is not sufficient. 

5. The batsman {s out if he knocks off a bail (evec 
by his hat blowing off) while playing o ball, but not 

he knocks it off while running or at any other time. 

6, It is not a no-ball, merely because the bowler 
knocks off the bails with his foot or body. 

7. If any part of the w'cket-keeper’s Lody is over of 
before the wicket when the wicket 1s bowled, the bats 
man is not out. 

8, If the batsman touches the ball, however slightlr, 
with his bat or bedy, the wicket-keeper may take the 
ball in front of the wicket, and. if the batsman is off 
his ground, may put the wicket down. In this case 
the batsman is “run out,” not “ stum: 

9. If the batsman strikes a ball «vhich hits the oppo- 
site wicket, and the other player ts off his ground. the 
latter is not out unless the ball has been touched by 
the bowler or one of the field. 

10, After the ball has been finally settled in the 
wicket-keeper's or bowler’s hands, it is consileret 
“dead.” The ball continues dead until the bowler is 
about to deliver the next ball. 

11. While the ball is dead, the batsman cannot be 
run out, nor given out, for touching the ball. 

12. The batsman is out, if he strikes the ball s second 
time with the intention of scoring off it. 


Hout.” 
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CHAPTER XIX.—BACK TO SCHOOL. 


"[\ae few remaining days of the holiday 


were filled with excitement for 


Reginald Ayrton by all the stirring 
incidents connected with the search for 
Dan Sullidge. The last day arrived, and 
Reggie went back to Highfield House. 
The history of his adventures afforded 
him plentiful topies of conversation with 
his friends, especially in the dormitory. 
Willie Browne, the her o of that memorable 
business when he was lost on Brown 


“The temptetion floated for a moment on his soul.” 
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Willy, was an occupant of Reggie's 
dormitory. His experiences had ever 
since furnished the principal subject for 
nightly confabulations. But now Willie 
was compelled to yield the palm and 
retire into the background. Reggie 
monopolised the field. Gannet Island 
faded before the star of Westercombe; 
the roaring of Tregeagle was silenced by 
the terrible rascality of Dan Sullidge. 

Willie Browne, though certainly morti- 
fied at finding he must play second fiddle, 
soon recovered his composure, and at once 
enjoyed with the keenest relish listening 
to Reggie’s thrilling revelations. These 
two boys became for the time fast chums. 
They often went for walks together on 
half-holidays, visiting the old familiar 
haunts, Mosterton Marsh, Hawthorn 
Glen, the Old Belfry, etc. 

One afternoon in the middle of October, 
Reggie and Willie tramped out to the 
wide-stretching range of moor in the 
neighbourhood of the Semaphore. The 
sun was battling for supremacy with 
mountainous masses of cloud—forcing 
light through chinks in the rifted curtain, 
with explosions of amber and sheaves of 
molten gold that slanted over distant 
portions of the landscape. 

Reggie had sat down on a felled trunk 
of pine. Planting his elbows on his knees, 
and resting his chin on his bands, he 
looked towards the west. 

“What a jolly blaze!" he said; “I 
saw one like it from Saintony Cross, last 
holidays. I'm glad we've gone to live in 
Cornwall.” 

“ Tt's the only county worth living in,” 
said Willie. ‘Ah, that reminds me. 
Last Easter term I buried sixpence in a 
tin match-box on this moor, and I said 
to myself (as they do in books), ‘ I'll bring 
some chap out here some day and puzzle 
him!' Yon’ll do for the chap—now 
then, listen! Without once looking at 
the ground, I'll walk to the place and put 
my stick on the very spot, and if you 
dig you'll find the box.” 

“Tm all there,” answered Reggie ; 
“ let’s see you do it.” 

“ Allright, then—here goes. You follow 
close to see there's no jiggery-pokery 
about it.” 

Willie started off at a trot down the 
gentle slope that stretched eastwards 
from where they were resting. Then he 
presently slowed down to a more sober 
pace, and finally, feeling as it were with 
his feet, he stood still, heels together, 
toes turned out. Willie planted his stick 
in the ground. i 

“Now, then, just you dig there, and see 
if you’ don’t find it. It won't take two 
minutes—the stick will do—it’s not more 
than a foot down.” - are 

Reggie began operations, while Willie 
looked on approvingly. 7 - 

“Tl cut away a sod first,” said Reggie, 

roceeding to do so with his sailor-knife. 
en he scooped out the loose sandy soil 
with his hands, and—sure enough—he 
discovered a metal match-box. In great 
excitement he opened it and shook out a 
sixpence. : 

“That's good, Willie! How did you 
know the exact place? It's an awfully 
good trick—do explain.” A 

“Well, you see, 8 chap doesn't live all 
his life in Cornwall without learning a 
thing or two. We'll just put the treasure 
back for future reference, and I'll tell you. 
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I don’t mind telling you, because you are 
a Cornishman, and Cornishmen always 
stick together. But you must promise 
never to tell anyone.” 

Reggie promised, and Willie went on 
to explain. “Look here—you see the 
Semaphore, and the spire of Milbumham 
Church. All serene! Turn your face 
half-right and see that line of posts yonder. 
Now, then, as you stand on this very 
particular spot you'll see that the Sema- 
phore exactly covers the spire, and turning 
your eyes half-right you'll see those posts 
drilled in a perfect line one behind the 
other; and there's not another spot on the 
face of the whole earth where that can be 
seen except this one very particular spot. 
It’s all square, and there’s nothing up my 
sleeve. Come on, we must hurry back, 
or we shall be late.” 

“That's a rattling good idea,” said 
Reggie, as they slackened speed after a 
sharp run. “Did you invent that 
dodge?” 

“30 far as I know, I did; but nobody 
can invent anything nowadays. Some- 
body else is sure to have thought of it 
before. At any rate, I didn’t get the dodge 
from anyone. I was fooling about on the 
moor that afternoon, and happening to 
look up I saw the Semaphore and the 
spire, and backed down till the Semaphore 
got in front of the spire. Then I saw the 
posts, and dodged about till I got them to 
coincide, as Euclid would say. Talking 
about Euclid, we had a rare joke the other 
day over the 4th Prop. We had learnt itat 
Prep. the night before, and the Doctor had 
been driving it into us at the point of the 
chalk and blackboard, and we were sup- 
posed to know it at last. Then he puton 
Gibbs junior. He went on in his slow, 
squeaky voice. ‘Then the triangle ABC 
shall go inside the triangle DEF. lo 
you see? go inside instead of coincide. 
Oh, it was grand! You should have 
heard the Doctor yell! A scalp-hunting 
Apache Indian would have been nowhere! 
It was rather rough on poor old Euclid, 
after racking his wise brains to prove 
that if there was one thing which the 
triangle ABC would not do, it was to go 
inside the triangle DEF! What a jaw— 
I'm out of breath!" 

Reggie’s acquaintance with Euclid was 
sufficiently intimate to enable him to 
appreciate the joke, and he laughed over 
it with a good heart. 

Then they saved their breath for getting 
back, and trotted briskly over the remain- 
der of their journey. 


CHAPTER XX.—SHREDS OF PAPER. 


Atom month of the term had 

passed, when one morning Reggie 
received a letter from his father. He took 
it into the same class-room in which he 
had read that former letter telling him of 
the arrival at the new home. The letter 
now received was as follows : 


“ My dear Boy,—You will be very sorry 
to hear that we have had further troubles. 
I told you in my last letter how the villa- 
gers showed much ill-feeling against 
Purvis. The fishermen accused him of 
aiding Dan Sullidge in esqaping from the 

nalties of the law. They deserted the 

lue Anchor, and never let an oppcr- 
tunity pass without giving proof of their 


resentment. This has been an advan‘ 

to Westercombe in some ways, for the 
Blue Anchor (as you know) was a rowdy 
place. But it has brought one very sad 
result. The landlord retaliated by press- 
ing Andrew Sharrock for payment of £50 
lent to him some years ago; and as 
Sharrock could not pay, Purvis took 
proceedings against him at law. The 
long and short of it is that Purvis 
obtained a Sheriff's order against Andrew 
for arrest for debt; and Andrew is now 
in Paunceton Gaol. 

“You must not take it to heart too 
much. We shall do all we can to get 
him out as soon as possible, but I cannot 
see at present how the money can be 
found.” 


The letter went on to speak about 
school, and Reggie’s work, and prospects of 
promotion. But Reggie could not enter 
into his father’s anxiety about naval 
examinations. The thought of Sharrock 
being actually in prison seemed so horri- 
ble that it absorbed every other con- 
sideration. Reggie had formed an heroic 
admiration for that sturdy fieherman, 
which was as near akin to hero-worship 
as could be. In all his thoughts of home 
(when at school), Andrew was a promi- 
nent figure in the foreground. All the 
exciting adventures of the past holidays 
were connected with Andrew Sharrock ; 
and now there had suddenly burst upon 
Reggie’s mind the terrible, unendurable 
news that Andrew was in prison—Andrew 
Sharrock, the great, strong, noble 
fisherman, captain of the lifeboat, locked 
up behind that grated window in the grim 
gaol, pulling the bell that appealed to way- 
farers to remember the poor debtors ! 

The thought seemed to crush the very 
life out of Reggie's soul. But the schooi- 
bell rang in heartless unconcern for his 
feelings. Reggie went to fetch his books 
from the schoolroom, and then repaired 
to his class-room. 

The master of his form was Mr. 
Marsden, whom readers of a former High- 
field story (“Cycnotragedia”) may re- 
member as not being the sort of man to 
make a sympathetic study of the varieties 
of light and shadow which flit across a 
boy’s mind in the whirligig of school 
routine, 

On that morning Mr. Marsden was in 
no very good humour, and Reggie soon 
fell foul of him over a stiff bit of oblique 
narration in Cesar. Reggie was never 
very brilliant at that style of narrative, 
and before he had done blundering 
through the passage given him to trans- 
late, he had got Cesar and Ariovistus into 
a regular tangle of ‘he’ and ‘him.’ Under 
Reggie's handling, those two historical 
celebrities seemed to be hustling each 
other in the rope-maze of an obstacle 
race. Mr. Marsden waxed furious. 

“Who on earth did what—when—why 
and where?" Since this comprehensive 

uestion did not go far towards extricating 
the opponents from their hopeless entan- 
glement, Reggie was commanded to stop 
in the schoolroom between dinner and 
afternoon school to write out the lesson 
in Latin and English. 

So far, 80 good—or bed; for the 
question had two sides like all others. 

For better or worse, then, Reggie had 
to undergo period of imprisonment in 
the schoolroom, which might possibly 


have been spent to better effect in the 
game of football then going on in the 
field outside. Reggie heard the shouts 
that accompanied the game as he wearily 
scribbled down the hateful stuff. Hehad 
finished the impét in half an hour, but he 
had been peremptorily commanded not to 
leave the room for another hour; so, 
utterly sick of life, he sat at his desk, a 
dismal picture of misery. 

His thoughts necessarily flowed to 
Westercombe. Before his mind rose 
vague impressions of the blue-green 
waves of the free Atlantic frothing 
round the granite crags; of sunlit sen- 
gulls slanting across misty backgrounds 
of shadowy rocks; of stormy days when 
the waves shook out their flounces like 
banners frayed into tattered edges by the 
wind. 


And then, with a spasm of horror, came * 


the remembrance that Andrew Sharrock 
was at that moment a prisoner like him- 
self, only ten thousand times worse. 

Reggie remembered that day when he 
and Andrew went over to Paunceton. 
The grim walls of the prison, with iron- 
barred windows, the grated dungeon- 
window with the wire passing down to 
the street, the tinkling bell and the 
melancholy pleading of that notice-board, 
“ Please remember the poor debtors!” 

“TI will remember them!” be cried, 
with a burst of anguish—‘I will remem- 
ber Andrew!” And then his thoughts 
shaped themselves as follows: ‘That 
cruel Purvis! How can we possibly get 
fifty pounds? Father can't afford it; 
I've only got nineandtwopence; shall I 
ask the fellows to subscribe ?” 

Reggie went on brooding over the 
bitterness of his thoughts. He happened 
to be the only boy kept in that afternoon. 
It was wearisome dulness rendered more 
hateful by his miserable meditations. 

The dreary hour dragged on, seeming 
to Reggie the most cheerless he had ever 
known. As he sat there at his deek, his 
hand strayed in aimless fashion to the 
next desk, and he raised the lid. Reggie 
looked inside—there was a purse lying 
among the confusion of school books. 
The sight of that purse made him start 
with a sudden shock, and he half-closed 
the lid. Then he lifted it again with 
trembling hand. He took up the purse, 
and with a guilty sense of curiosity and 
fear he opened the clasp. There was a 
sovereign and some silver in it. 

The temptation flashed for a moment 
on his soul, to be hurled back the next 
instant with a shudder of shrinhing dis- 
gust. He closed the purse, put it back, 
shut the desk, and with a flush of nervous 
shame he fled to the opposite end of the 
rOWhil dow Reggie fan 

ile passing a window ie fancied 
he saw a school-cap bob down on the 
outside. A fearful dread rose in his 
heart lest he might have been seen. He 
dared not go to the window, but turned 
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away with the scared feeling of a hunted 
animal. 

A few minutes later the clock chimed 
the half-hour between three and four. It 
was the signal of his release from captiv- 
ity. He opened the schoolroom door 
and fled out into the fresh air. 

Oh, the relief! His one idea was to 
run his hardest to the farthest limits of 
the school-ground. ‘This he did, avoiding 
the common track by which the other 
boys were already making their way 
towards the schoolroom. 

The precious minutes of liberty passed 
all too quickly. Reggie heard the school- 
bell clang forth its harsh summons, and 
with reluctant steps he turned from the 
freshness of green grass to the barren 
desolation of desks and forms. 

The afternoon lessons seemed even 
more irksome than those of the morning, 
and again Mr. Marsden’s wrath was 
violently roused over Reggie’s blunders 
in Latin prose. But, worse than all, an 
incident occurred which plunged Reggie's 
fainting spirit into the depths of dreadful 
terror and despair. 

Lessons were over, and with a sigh of 
relief Reggie went to put his books back 
in his desk. As he was in the act of 
raising the lid, his eyes rested on three 
little scraps of paper, apparently torn at 
random and thrown upon his desk. Why 
he should have noticed them at all, he 
could not tell. But he saw, with a sort 
of stinging sensation, as though some 
one had given him a slap on the face, 
that on each of the fragments was 
written the word thief. 

Reggie flushed crimson, then turned 
pale, with a sickness at heart never 
experienced before. He dared not touch 
the scraps of paper, which slid down to 
the level as he lifted the lid of his desk. 
There he left them, and casting a timid 
glance round the noisy group of boys 
who were likewise putting away their 
books, he passed out of the school- 
room. 

The days which followed were to Reggie 
the most wretched he had ever known. 
They seemed a reign of terror, a period 
of abject misery. He was haunted con- 
tinually by horrible proof that suspicion 
was roused against him of having stolen 
money. Some one—possibly more than 
one—was determined to make him 
remember it. The method adopted was 
repeated in such manifold ways that thero 
was never @ doubt of the intention.. The 
inysterious secrecy by which that method 
was carried out had something appalling 
about it. 

Those terrible little shreds of torn paper 
were always intruding upon his notice! 
So trivial in their insignificance, yet so 
powerful to inflict anguish! Oh, the 
eruelty of the persecution! Reggie had 


hovered on the outskirts of temptation 
only for & moment, to spurn it with 
Yet for that one moment's 
(To be continued.) 


abhorrence. 
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wavering he was tormented with ceaseless 
persecution ! 

Those shreds of paper simply terrified 
him. They were all torn in the same 
rough-and-ready manner—hundreds of 
similar fragments often strewed the floors 
and desks. No one else ever seemed to 
notice them; yet, had they been steeped 
in adder’s poison, they could not have 
possessed more potent venom. 

They were written on either side, with 
the single word thief. Sometimes the 
letters sloped to the right, sometimes to 
the left; occasionally they were written 
backwards, printed copper-plate, written 
in Greek characters, large, small, Gothic, 
dotted in ink, perforated with a pin—the 
ingenuity displayed in varying the form 
of the word was surprising. 

Then the variety of ccension adopted 
for bringing them under Reggie's notico 
was so strange. He found them in 
every imaginable place—under his pillow, 
in his boots, between the leaves of his 
prayer-book, even inserted in the bread 
on his plate at breakfast. The shreds 
of paper seemed to spring up of them- 
selves, to fall like dew. All these 
incidents in the method of persecution 
combined to render it nothing else than 
terror and agony. 

Meanwhile, there was never a clue to the 
perpetrator of the mystery. The Inquisi- 
tion could not have employed a more 
secret agent. Never did any outward 
symptom of suspieion among the boys 
meet the eyes of Reggie. No one cut. 
him; no one even appeared cold or 
distant. Many could not help noticing 
the change that had gradually crept over 
him. They made remarks on his pele, 
scared looks; how he skulked and moped 
away by himeelf and seemed odd. They 
noticed these things, and bantered him 
with friendly chaff, but there was never 
a shadow of accusation brought against 
him—except by those haunting shreds 
of paper. 

His work, of course, suffered. Had 
the master of his class, Mr. Marsden, 
been less pachydermatous, he would 
probably have noticed the falling off. But 
since Reggie’s work at the best was not 
particularly brilliant, perhaps the dis- 
crimination necessary was almost too 
delicate for a master's eye. 

Such a change in a boy's condition 
could certainly not escape the observation 
of our noble old head-master. He, wha 
watched every boy under his charge with 
tender and never-wearying solicitude, was 
always prompt to notice symptoms of 
variation in their estate. Dr. Porchestor 
drew his sister’s attention to Reggie's 
looks. He questioned him, but could only 
elicit shy and nervous answers which 
were not satisfactory. 

It was not until matters reached a crisis 
that the serious effect of this mental 
irritation upon jolly little Reginald Ayrton 
was fully realised iy Dr. Porchester, 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE. SAHARA. 


A STIRRING 


Teuanee in Arabic is the plural of the 
participle tdérek, which means aban- 
doned. 

The name is considered an insult by 
those to whom it is applied; it was given 
them owing to their having refused for 
so long to range themselves under the 
banner of Mahomet, and then, after 
embracing Islamism, to their having 
abjured it for quite as long. 

Theirreal name is Iméhagh or Imécharh, 
derived from the Arabic verb iéhagh, which 
signifies to be free. 

Their origin is doubtful; two contradic- 
tory traditions make them come from 
Ghardamés and from Timbuctoo. Per- 
haps both are correct, and thus the hos- 
tility between the Azgers and the 
Ahoggars could be accounted for. 

There are four independent confedera- 
tions of Tonaregs: the Azgers in the 
North-east, the Ahoggars in the North- 
west, the Airs in the South-east, and the 
Aouelimmiden in the South-west. 

These comprise four well-marked castes 
—the nobles, the marabouts, the serfs, and 
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able to engage in any manual labour 
whatever. 

The marabouts are their ministers of 
religion, being at the same time priests, 
magistrates, and professors; they teach 
the Koran and history, and dispense 
justice. They have great influence, and 
are generally held in much respect. 

The serfs are liable to forced labour, 
but are not the personal property of any 
individual, being responsible only ‘to the 
tribe to which they belong. 

Marriages are not infrequent between 
nobles and serfs, but the children belong 
to the caste of the mother. 

The slaves are all negroes. In the 
whole confederation there are not more 
than five or six families who are too poor 
to keep at least one negress. The slaves 
generally come from the Timbuctoo 
markets, where the natives of Ain-Salah, 
who specially devote themselves to the 
trade, buy them from the caravans. 

The lot of the slave is not a cruel one 
among the Touaregs, any more than it is 
among all the other Mohammedan nations, 


the slaves. The first three are not only 
confined to individuals; there are also 
tribes of nobles, tribes of marabouts, and 
tribes of serfs, in addition to mixed tribes, 
comprised of individuals of the three 
castes and allied tribes. All of these keep 
@ large number of slaves. 

Properly speaking, no sovereign power 
exists among the Touaregs, yet all the 
tribes treat with great deference the same 
cherif, or Amghdr, descended from a 
noble family, which arrogated to itself, 
and for two’centuries maintained, absolute 
authority, but which in a social revolution 
was driven out by its subjects, with the 
aid of the strangers who had become the 
allied tribes. 

The nobles ere the ruling class; they 
aloneenjoy political rights, and periodically 
meet to discuss the interests of the nation. 
Essentially warriors and fighters, they 
gratify their military tastes in protecting 
the caravans and keeping clear the routes, 
or in practising brigandage, pillaging 
travellers, and putting the caravans under 
blaclynail, They consider it dishonour- 


who treat the slave like one of the family. 
It is rather a state of domestic service. 
The principal occupation of the male 
slaves is attending to the flocks; the 
females are employed in house-work. 

Contrary to what is usual in Arab 
society, the woman among the Touaregs 
is the equal of the man. She is educated 
according to her condition, and can dispose 
of her hand as she pleases, with her 
father’s consent ; she lives in a community 
of goods with her husband, or she can 
retain her own property. The education 
of the children is left entirely to her, and, 
as we have seen, it is she who gives them 
their rank in society. 

Although the Mussulman law accords 
the right of polygamy, the Touaregs live 
in a state of monogamy, the natural con- 
sequence of the rank occupied -by the 
legitimate wife in the family, and of the 
respect with which she is treated by her 
husband and children. 

The Touaregs are Mohammedans, the 
Malekite rite being that most followed. 
The woman had the same religious duties 
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as the man ; the journey to Mecca confers 
on those who have accomplished it the 
title of El-Hadj, which always and every. 
where claims respect and veneration. 

The Touaregs are tall of stature. 
Although they are muscular, they are 
generally thin, dry, and nervous; their 
beard is generally scanty and their hair 
is coarse. The men are strong and inde- 
fatigable; the womeri are handsome and 
distinguished-looking, good in figure and 
of somewhat haughty carriage. 

Among both sexes, unfortunately, there 
is much disease of the eyes, and many 
cases of blindness due to the intensity of 
the sun and the reflection from the sand. 

Their chief moral qualities are bravery 
beyond dispute, extreme temperance, 
fidelity to their engagements, patience 
and resignation, immense respect for old 
age, religion, and its ministers, charity 
towards the unfortunate, and hatred of 
oppression. But as Ebn-Khaldoun says 
in his history of the Berbers, they are 
vindictive and cruel in their revenge. 

The Touaregs have few firearms; 
their most usual weapons are lances, 
bows and arrows, with a long sword on 
the left side, and a dagger attached to the 
wrist. They also carry on the right 
wrist a heavy stone bracelet, with the 
object of increasing the force of a sword 
stroke. Asa defensive weapon they carry 
a long strong shield which hides the 
whole body when they are mounted on 
their camels. 

Accustomed to long journeys, inured 
to the variations of temperature, they 
undergo every extreme and bear hunger 
and thirst to an almost incredible extent, 
living for days on the vegetation which 
supports their flocks, and making shift 
with but half a pint of water a day. One 
of them is related to have gone four days 
without a drink, and nothing in the world 
made him abandon the habit, of which he 
was very proud. It is a matter of the 
stomach's education. And yet these men. 
as we have already seen, can exceptionally 
absorb enormous quantities of food, the 
excess apparently having no other effect 
on them than provoking prolonged sleep. 

Education, though of no great range, is 
very general among the Touaregs—illite- 
rates are almost unknown among both 
sexes; the women are better educated 
than the men, who are taken away earlier 
from the mother’s influence. 

Very few of them speak Arabic ; their 
language is called tamahag, and it is 
written in the tifinar character. The 
first and great difficulty in reading tama- 
haq is that it may be written from top to 
bottom or from bottom to top, or from 
right to left or from left to right; but 
the words are generally separated, par- 
ticularly among the Ahoggars, by a hook 
in the form of a bracket with the lower 
arm prolonged. 

Their calculations are based on the 
decimal system ; but they have no figures, 
and consequently have no written nume- 


ration. They count by the beads on their 
shaplets. 

Their historical knowledge is not great; 
the marabouts alone are familiar with the 
old traditions, and the rest of the people 
are only interested in quite modern 
matters. In geography their knowledge 
is limited to the regions they inhabit, and 
the routes across them. Captain Bissuel 
says that his prisoners told him, “ We 
knew the name of El-Golea, Ouargla, the 
Mzab, but we thought that after the Mzab 
we came to Algiers; when we saw after 
the Mzab, Laghouat, after Laghouat, 
Djelfa, and then Boghar, Medea, and 
Blida and others, we were much sur- 
prised, for we knew not of their existence.” 

On the other hand, their knowledge of 
botany is considerable; in zoology they 
hardly know the names of the animals 
among whom they live, and they are quite 
ignorant of mineralogy. 

The only Touareg industries are the 
manufacture of objects for their own use. 
They avail themselves of an enormous 
number of natural products in the manu- 
facture of their camp utensils, their arms, 
clothes, and harness; they weave wool 
well, and tan skins perfectly ; and they 
are always eager for European goods, 
such as firearms, jewellery, cottons, 
hand-glasses, perfumery, andtoys. Their 
work in iron is very poor, and they have 
no idea of jeweller’s work, although their 
women wear much gold jewellery, gene- 
rally obtainable from Timbuctoo. Their 
trade is entirely by barter, money being 
so rare among them that it is used as 
jewellery by their women. 

It is the custom of the Touareg men to 
cover the face with a veil, and on this 
account the Arabs have given them the 
name of Molathemin, the veiled ones. 
This veil is generally black, although 
those who are of very dark mulatto com- 
plexions occasionally wear white. 

Even when they eat they rerely put 
aside the veil, but lift it up just far enough 
to uncover the mouth. They say that 
the use of the veil is to protect the eyes 
from the sun and dust, to keep the lips 
and nostrils from being dried up by the 
action of the wind in checking the 
moisture of respiration, and to prevent 
the burning impalpable sand of the desert 
from making its way into the respiratory 
organs. 

These would seem to be sensible 
hygienic reasons for the use of the veil; 
but if they were the only reasons, why is 
it that the Touareg women, in contrast to 
the women of the Arabs, never wear a veil? 
and why is it that the men never leave it off 
by day or night, even under their tents or 
in the shade, or among the pasture-lands ? 
Perhaps the Touaregs themselves do not 
really know how the fashion came about. 
At any rate they, as a rule, greatly dislike 
uncovering their faces before anyone, 
and consider it positively indecent to 
show their ears. 
might be the fear of being recognised by 
their enemies, and the ease with: which 
it enables them to escape from danger ; 
and in that case the veil would really be 
used as a mask, a3 

The Tousregs are very difficult to 
please in the choice of their food; they 
have added fish and birds and eggs to 
the already lengthy list of animals and 
aliments designated as unclean by the 
law of the Prophet. With regard to 
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vegetables, however, they are more 
accommodating; we have already said 
that when pressed with hunger they can 
even content themselves with the food of 
their cattle. 

Shepherds of the desert, they are 
essentially nomadic; often driven from 
the places where they have pitched their 
tents by the want of water, they are 
obliged to seek other pasturages for their 
flocks. Their wonderful knowledge of 
the desert within their ordinary range 
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never act according to the written law. 
and very rarely are these decisions 
appealed against, on account of the 
difticulty of finding judges of higher rank 
to decide according to the written law, 
which is only in force at Ghrat, 
Ghardamés, and Ain-Salah. 

This is as regards the civil law. The 
criminal law is bascd on the rule of the 
Koran, “ eye for eye, touth for tooth, blow 
for blow.” As a rule, the judges form 
themselves into a tribunal on their own 


“He gave Ali a shake as a cat might shake a mouse.” 


enables thern to move about according to 
the season and the direction of the wind, 
according as the heat or cold is more or 
less rigorous, as the rain has been more 
or less abundant. 
Custom is almost the invariable rule 
with regard to Touareg justice, and it could 
~ not be otherwise in the case of so nomadic 
a race. The patriarch is the absolute 
judge in the family or the fraction of the 
tribe which has accepted his authority ; 
the differences between camps are referred 
to the marabouts, who, like the patriarchs, 


authority, or are elected for some 
particular occasion. The penalties are 
generally fines, the bastinado, and im- 
prisonment in irons. The death-penalty 
is rarely inflicted except decreed by the 
Amghér; but this is a rare occasion, the 
cases in which it would be applicable 
being almost always fought out in tribal 
combats or in private acts of revenge. 
Several cases of exceptional longevity 
have been reported among the Touaregs ; 
it is stated that old people of from 120 
to 180 years are not scarce. Duveyrier 
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says that the guide who took him to 
Ghardamés was 150 vears old. 

Great dignity presides at the inter- 
course of men among themselves ; often 
too they meet in the society of the 
women and pass their evenings in hearing 
them sing, recite poetry, or perform 


music, smoking all the while, and tak- 
ing tea, or, more rarely, coffee. 
meetings are 


These 
always extremely con- 
ventional, and severe 
etiquette prevails, and 
the strictest forms of 
politeness are rigorously 
observed. According 
to Duveyricr, the state 
3 of manners permits 
amongst men and wo- 
men, other than hus- 
bands and wives, of 
certain practices which 
recall the chivalry of 
. the middle ages; thus 
the woman can em- 
broider on the veil or 
write on the buckler of 
her cavalier verses in his praise, wishes for 
his prosperity ; the cavalier can carve on 
the rocks the name of his lady, and no 
one see any harm in it. 

And now, after allowing our friends to 
rest while we said a few words regarding 
their hosts, we will resume our story. 

The day's programme was not 
exhausted: we know that there had been 
arranged for the afternoon some coursing 
and hawking. Among us a hunt may 
be only the pretext for noisy festivity, but 
among primitive people a hunt is what it 
really ought to be—-a contest of strategy, 
strength, and swiftness with the hunted, 
in which the excitement is mainly due to 
the desire of distinction. 

When the men had enlarged enough 
on their experiences and their mighty 
deeds and those of their neighbours, and 
when the skins had been looked at long 
enough, the party sat down to a light 
repast, and then rested in preparation 
for further exploits. 

The noon was thus passed in quiet, and 
it was not until two o'clock that the 
camp again began to be busy. Half an 
hour later the hunters were in the 
saddle. 

The order of march was the same as in 
the morning, with this difference, that the 
dogs were in front, and that the slaves 
with the hawks were close to their 
masters, ready to hand them up to them 
at the first signal. 

There was not long to wait. A few 
hundred yards from the camp a hare rose 
under the feet of the hunters. A couple of 
young dogs were slipped; in a few bounds 
the unfortunate hare was reached, and 
the hunters rode up to find only the 
remains. 

This was but a prelude to excite the 
murderous instincts of the pack ; the real 
hunt could not commence until a mile or 
so had been traversed, and they had 
reached a vast plain where they were soon 
to find gazelles and antelopes, and 
perhaps even ostriches. 

At three o’clock the hunting party was 
there, after loosing the pack on a jackal, 
which was run down in a few minutes, 
though the dogs disdained to est the 
stinking flesh. 

The party had but just left the line of 
su ‘ls when they sighted a herd of 
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antelopes which suddenly raised their 
beautiful heads—ornamented with elegant, 
straight, pointed horns—and looked at 
the cavalcade, which divided into two 
groups, one going off to the right and the. 
other to the left of the herd. 

An old male who seemed to be the 
leader began to show his uneasiness by 
striking the ground with his hoof; his 
agitation was communicated to the rest, 
and he was evidently about to give the 
signal for flight when the dogs were 
simultaneously slipped by both troops. 

With a loud barking they flew like 
arrows. There was a moment of hesita- 
tion, as if there was some thought of 
fighting: but the old male gave a sort of 
shrill neigh, or rather quite a whistle, and 
they all began to leap like indiarubber 
balls. At first the dogs gained on them, 
and the hunters followed the chase 
without urging on their mounts to the 
utmost. But the leaps of the antelopes 
became quicker and longer. The dogs 
ran their hardest, and the distance from 
the antelopes remained the same. The 
ruminants bad taken the measure of their 
enemies, and regulated their speed 
accordingly, so as to save themselves 
useless fatigue. Gradually the irregular 
leaps became more regular, and the herd 
took to a long swing trot, maintaining 
their distance all the time. The hunters 
did not hurry, knowing that a contest of 
speed would not be to their advantage ; 
they were soon aware that the flight of 
the antelopes was curving to the left, 
describing a great arc of a circle. Instead 
of pursuing them, the riders went in the 
direction of the chord, nursing their 
mounts, for the curva became gradually 
sharper, the chord diminished, and the 
moment approached when they would 
reach its end. 

The dogs were exhausted, and followed 
one by one in disorder, and the antelopes, 
apparently sure of their victory, were 
already slowing, and were stopping to 
listen, when they discovered the stratagem 
of their pursuers. 

A general stampede followed : the poor, 
weary animals had now to deal with the 
meharis and horses, which were compart - 
tively fresh. Each hunter chose his 
victim, and a contest of speed began ; the 
distances shortened, and soon the guns 
began to bang and the arrows to whistle, 
and eight of the antelopes remained on 
the sand, while the rest of the band dis- 
persed in terror among the dunes and in 
the ravines of a torrent, where the pursuit 
had to end. 

It was a magnificent result. The hunt 
had not lasted more than an hour. The 
victims, according to the law of the Pro- 
phet. had their throats cut and were duly 

rittled ; the dogs soon gathered around 
the quarry and were left in charge of the 
slaves. 

Two old dogs specially trained for 
working with the fulcons had not par- 
ticipated in the pursuit of the antelopes. 
The hunters, accompanied by these two 
dogs and their slaves carrying the falcons, 
and having falcons on their own wrists, 
approached the dunes where the den of 
lions had been found in the morning, the 
environs of which abounded in game, 
owing to the brushwood affording much 
excellent cover. 

At first a few hares were swiftly killed 
by the young falcons. This was but 
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elementary work, although good practice 
for the young birds; the falcons suddenly 
unhooded, hesitated a moment, dazzled 
by the light; then they rose together, 
hovered for a moment, and fell like an 
arrow obliquely on the poor fugitive, 
striking it between the eyes, and killing it 
with one blow of the beak. 

A couple of gazelles were also driven 
out and put to death in like manner, only 
the struggle was longer and the poor gazelles 
were attacked with beak and claws until 
their eyes were out and their skull frac- 
tured. 

It was getting late when the dogs put 
up one of those innumerable flocks of 
bustards which the natives call gangas, 
who live in flocks of many hundreds, and 
are, with the starlings, the great destroyers 
of crickets and grasshoppers. The delight 
was unbounded, but no falcon was flown 
and the hunters gathered together. The 
Touaregs were in hot dispute; the in- 
terpreter that Marius had with him 
explained the cause of the discussion. 

Some wanted to go after the birds; the 
others, as it was getting late, wished to 
put off the chase till the morning, insist- 
ing that it lost its chief attraction when 
it did not take place under a glaring sun. 
This opinion prevailed ; and as seden’ 
birds rarely stray far from the places they 
have chosen, the pursuit was put off until 
next day. 

Ganga hawking is one of the most 
prized distractions of the cavaliers of 
the desert, owing to its yielding so many 
amusing surprises. 

The party then returned to the camp, 
where a repast prepared by the orders 
of the patriarch brought the hunters 
together. The women in improvised 
verse and song told of the exploits of the 
day; much tea was drunk, according to 
the ‘Touares eulatom then the conversa- 
tion began to languish, the singin gradu- 
ally ceased, and all retired to thee tente. 

In the morning Marius visited the - 
wounded, whose condition was not so 
serious as had been feared, the wounds 
being wider than deep ; no essential organ 
was damaged, and water, that best of 
sedatives, abounded, so that there was 
every hope of speedy recoveries. 

About three o'clock the party were 
again on the hunting ground, and the 
bustards were put up by the dogs. 

A falcon was unhooded, and at once 
rose in the air above the bustards, who, 
perceiving their enemy, adopted the 
same tactics, and rose 
higher and higher until 
they were but mere 
specks among the clouds, 
gachering to form a vast 
sheet in undulating ~ 
folds, dispersing again, —~ 
gathering together in an 
immense hollow cone, 
whirling and curving in 


starlings when defending 
themselves against a 
sparrow-hawk. 

Suddenly they increased in size, and 
down <they dropped, the unfortunate 
falcon literally plucked by the courageous 
birds, while he still held in his claws 
& ganga with a fractured skull. Before 
they had time to rise again, another hawk 
was flown; instantly he saw the bustards 
beginning to soar, and rose over them in 


a gigantic spiral. The weary birds sought 
their safety in flight; the hawk had 
chosen his victim, and the struggle of speed 
and stratagem again began. The bustard 
made many an artful double to avoid his 
enemy, falling suddenly, to rise immedi- 
ately with a powerful stroke of the wings ; 
but seeing all his strategy useless and the 
end near, he regained the ground in the 
hope of finding some protecting shelter. 
He alighted a few yards from the hunters, 
who had followed in close column, but the 
faloon was down in an instant, and Marius 
thought the fight was over, when the 
bustard turned on its back, and, in the 
way which has gained for the species the 
name of canepetiére, saluted its foe with 
most unexpected volley. The falcon, 
struck full in the face, forgot his enemy, 
who flew off with a strident clamour that 
sounded like a mocking langh. 

The unhappy falcon seemed to go 
silly: he tried to clean himself with his 
claws; he rubbed his head in the short 
herbage and the mass increased as the 
sand stuck to it; he stretched his neck 
and shook himself desperately, surrounded 
by the hunters, who laughed uproariously, 
and showed by their contortions the 
delight the spectacle gave them. The 
bird, however, could not be left in this 
state without, perhaps, damaging his eye- 
sight, and he was carefully washed and 
cleaned, and the hood put on him again. 

The canepetidre was not far off: he had 
been marked down within five hundred 
yards in a tuft of fliss, where he was left 
to recover his strength for a little time, 
when the dogs would again go after him. 

The ganga is a vigorous bird of power- 
ful flight and difficult to drive. A third 
falcon was thrown up. The fight in the 
air did not last long; the ganga dropped 
to the ground and again defended itself 
in its peculiar fashion, but a fourth falcon 
came to the rescue and killed it with 
beak and claws. 

The day was not far advanced, and 
another bird was sought for to continue 
the sport. In about half an hour the 
flock was found. It flew up. A falcon 
rose and was pursued by the big birds; 
but, more skilful or more powerful than 
the first, he picked up a fine male. The 
pursuit was rapid and the defence brief ; 
suddenly the bustard fell like an aerolite, 
and the hawk fell vertically on to him, 
both disappearing in the thick branches of 
the underwood. 

Immediately a few of the hunters 
jumped down and rushed into the thicket. 

‘arius was one; Ali followed him; and 
they began to search for the falcon, 

erched on his prey or temporarily 
Blinded like his prleenascre 

They were pushing among the brush- 
wood, leaving no spot unexplored, when 
a slight rustling in a bush attracted Ali’s 
attention. He went ahead, gently pushing 
aside the branches, when Marius saw him 
make a terrible leap backwards, and fall, 
uttering a horrible cry of distress. At the 
same time a furious animal, seizing Ali 
as it passed, bounded close to the as- 
tonished Marius, who had no other 
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weapon than his little pocket revolver, 
which was not of much use against such 
an adversary, for it was the young lion, 
exasperated at the attack of the evening 
before and the disappearance of his 
parents. Stricken with terror, he had 
not left the thicket, which had hidden him 
from the pursuit of the hunters; and 
when Ali, hoping to find the falcon, 
pushed aside the bush, he had rushed at 
him, upsetting him with a butt from his 
head, catching him up in his flight, and 
now carrying him off into the desert to 
satiate his anger, and revenge at his ease 
the death of his relations. 

Withouta thought as to theprobable use- 
lessness of his weapon, Marius fired after 
the lion and hit him near the temple. For 
& moment the animal stopped, and then 
bounded off again with his victim ; twice 
again did the revolver go off, and each 
time there was a hit. Fortunately, tho 
lion was a young one, easy to intimidate ; 
the reports doubtless affected him more 
than the sting of the bullets. He gave 
Ali a shake as a cat might shake a mouse, 
and then leapt away over his head and 
disappeared, leaving him unconscious and 
bleeding at Marius’s feet. 

To take off the burnous and tear the 
gandoura was the work of an instant. 
Mariussaw there were large gashes on the 
side and thigh, from which the blood was 
escaping in abundance. Fortunately, he 
had his little portable case with him, and 
& few plugs of lint, steeped in perchloride 
of iron, quickly checked the hemorrhage. 

The loss of blood and the fright had 
caused the unconsciousness, and the 
povertal emanations from an ammonia- 

ottle soon restored him to the use of his 
senses. The gandoura, torn into ban- 
dages, compressed the wounds and pre- 
vented a further flow of blood ; and when 
the wound had been attended to, the hun- 
ters, unaware of the drama that had oc- 
curred so near them—the feeble reports of 
the revolver not having been noticed— 
arrived in triumph with the falcon and 
bustard, which, by way of exception, had 
fallen at the first attack. 

Great was the consternation ! 

In vain was the thicket beaten in every 
sense; the lion had disappeared. His 
track, with stains of blood, was found on 
the sand of one of the passages leading 
into the dunes, whither it was deemed too 
late to follow him on that occasion, 

Like the victims of the previous day, 
oor Ali was laid on a litter and carried 
ack to thecamp. Whathe wanted most 

were rest and water. With the assistance 
of Mardocheus, Marius installed him in 
the tent, took a light repast, and, after 
seeing to the wounds, gave himself over 
to the repose of which he stood in such 
need. 

This incident delayed his departure. 
The state of Ali was, however, in no way 
alarming: his healthy, vigorous nature 
helped powerfully in the cure of his 
wounds, and he was on the right road 
three days after the incident; the fever 
had even subsided, and it was hoped that 
the departure could take place in a few 
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days if some means of transport could be 
arranged for the wounded. 

The attentions which Mardocheus la- 
vished on the wounded Ali, and Ali’s grati- 
tude for his care, speedily broke down 
what was left of their instinctive hostility 
to each other, and Marius soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing them become as 
good friends as a Mussulman and an 
Israelite could be. 

From time to time Marius visited thcse 
who had been wounded on the first day. 
The fracture of the arm had been well set, 
and would evidently heal after the normal 
interval; the torn thigh was gradually 
healing up under the action of the con- 
stant bathing which kept down the inflam- 
mation. The only cause for anxiety was 
with the broken shoulder; the fever in 
that case was high, and abscesses formed 
to give issue to splinters, a few of which 
had been extracted, and there was a 
chance that the patient would be acripple 
for life. 

Time, however, was getting on. The 
men and their mounts had had a good 
rest; and Ali, distressed at the delay of 
which he had been the involuntary cause, 
urged Marius to leave him among the 
Touaregs and continue his journey. 

Notwithstanding his extreme confi- 
dence in his hosts, Marius was unwilling 
to leave him in so critical a position with- 
out any means of again meeting with 
him at Ghrat, and without knowing what 
would become of him or if he would ever 
see him again. The most difficult part of 
the journey was over, the stages being 
short and water abundant up to Ghrat. 

The difficulty was solved by Ali declar- 
ing himself strong enough to be moved. 
A litter of strong boughs was made, fas- 
tened together with straps, and mats were 
laid ont it toform a mattress. This appa- 
ratus was carried by the two donkeys, 
and on it, reposing at full length, Ali was 
able to bear an experimental trip very 
well. 

There was thus no further hindrance to 
the departure. The patriarch and the 
principal members of the tribe exchanged 
presents with Marius in token of alliance; 
a final repast again united them ; and after 
affecting farewells Marius and his party 
one fine morning resumed their journey 
to Ghrat. They had taken with them a 
good stock of water and forage, knowing 
that they would find none until the even- 
ing of the third day of their march, and 
that then there would be no further 
failure. 


(To be continued.) 
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onaLD was fifteen, and ourhero. He had 

never disappointed us in anything he 

had promised, so when he said he would 

guarantee five shillings within a month, we 

felt’as sure of the money as if it had been in 
the treasurer’s hands. 

No doubt many boys who read this will 
laugh at the idea of having a treasurer to 
look after such a small sum as six and six- 
pence, which was the exact amount our 
Football Club had been able to raise towards 
the new ball necessary to play with becoming 
dignity the approaching match with a 
Greenock school. 

There are sixty thousand people in 
Greenock, and in our little Argyllshire village 
of Hopness there are only two hundred. But 
we were proud, like all Highland boys, and 
wanted to make a good show when these 
wealthy Greenockians sent down their 
eleven. 

But our subscription list had stopped at 
six and six, and refused to go up a single 
penny. Money is easily made in Greenock, 
but in Hopness it is rarely seen. If a boy 
has a sixpence there, he has to hide it if he 
doesn't want the other fellows to cut him for 
being purse-proud. 

With what pride we looked upon Donald 
that day when, after a long and fruitless 
discussion of all the possible ways of raising 
money, he had calmly said that he knew of 
@ way that would bring us the money a 
week before the date of the match ! 

He did not say how it was to be done. 
But we never thought of questioning Donald. 
The only hint he gave us was that he 


would require us all to be there, and ready, . 


if need be, to doa bit of fighting. 

This mystery was very pleasant to us; and 
the hint about fighting roused all the old 
kateran blood that must be in our veins 
somewhere, though our fathers— good decent 
farmers—looked as little like katerans as 
they looked like kangaroos. We knew Donald 
would not lead us into anything mean; and 
as for the danger, we rather liked the 
prospect. 

For the next month we saw very little of 
Donald. He did as well as usual at school, 
and old Macwhirter was as proud of him as 
ever. But he remained a great deal up at 
Clochnabeil, the farm his fathers had held 
as long as tradition went back in Hopness. 
‘When the month was up he passed the 
word round the class that we were all to go to 
Tarbert Fair next day, and we were all to 
bring sticks, and be ready for anything. 

Tarbert is fifteen miles from Hopness by 
road, but by the moors it is only eight. So 
the whole eleven of us—all Macwhirter's 
highest class—started over the moors next 
day for Tarbert. Our school had a holiday 
for the fair, so there was nothing wrong in 
our going. But as we looked at our clubs— 
“sticks” was far too mild a name for the 
deadly weapons we were carrying—and won- 
dered what we were to do with them, we felt 
& strange thrill of delight an” wonder. 

Were we to sack the fair, or to waylay 
some rich old farmer? Little Malcolm 
Macallum had made us all a little uneasy by 
suggesting that Donald was going to make 
us perform in a ring, -like an out-of-doors 
circus, and that the money was to be got by 
sending one of us round with the hat. 

We had al) indignantly dismissed this 
theory, for performing at a fair seemed to us 
the very depth of degradation. Yet we 
knew that if thie were Donald’s plan we 
would all loyally do our circus work. He was 
our chief, and we had taken vows of fealty 
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to him—and it isn’t a circus that will sepa- 
rate a Highland boy from his chief. Only, 
we all earnestly hoped it wouldn’t be a circus. 

It was about ten o’clock when we got to 
the fair, and everything was in full swing. 

Donald looked round a little anxiously 
among the merry-go-rounds and tables. It 
was a very small fair in the way of show 
folks, for Tarbert is a very out-of-the-way 
place, and very hard to get at with caravans. 
But there was stir enough to make us quite 
excited. I think I told you there were only 
two hundred people in Hopness. 

As we were passing a little crowd on the 
shore, Donald came to a halt. It was a man 
who kept crying: 

“Hil hil Three shies a pinny! A fust- 
rate coker-nut wuth fourpence hivery time 
the ball goes through! Fust-rate ccker-nuts, 
ae look at ’em. Three shies a pinny! Hi! 

an” 

He stood in front of a little upright wooden 
slab, shaped like a tombstone, and provided 
with a hole near the top. In his hand he 
held a heavy metal ball, just big enough to 
pass through the hole. That it could go 
through the hole was evident, for he kept 
passing it through from his right-hand to his 
left. 

But it was a different matter standing 
three yards off; and it was at that distance 
that you had to take your three shies a penny. 

As we stood watching, a fisherman came 
up and had his three shies. The first shy 
was very careful, but the ball went smash 
into the earth just at the foot of the tomb- 
stone. The second shot went clean over the 
top. The third was a little ill-natured, and 
nearly hit the cocoa-nut man. The fisherman 
took another pennyworth, and this time 
managed to hit the tombstone twice, but was 
never anything like near the hole. 

As the fisherman fell angrily back among 
the crowd, a ploughman came forward, and 
went through almost precisely the same per- 
formance. Then a baker's boy had a penny- 
worth of irritation. After him one of the 
Tarbert schoolboys tried his skill, and still 
the cocoa-nut man had not given away a 
single cocoa-nut. He had pocketed quite a 
big sum that morning already, and everything 
seemed to show that he would carry away all 
his cocoa-nuts with him at night. 

And yet it was quite fair, for he was con- 
tinually passing the ball through, and every 
now and then he would come to the three 
yards distance and carelessly shy the ball 
through the hole, just to show how easy it 
was. 

To our astonishment Donald stepped for- 
ward, paid his penny, and got his balls. He 
stooped, and threw the ball almost from the 
level of the ground. It gradually rose and 
seemed to hit the hole fair enough ; but it 
only spun round for a moment in it and fell 
out without going through. The crowd 
were greatly pleased at his skill, and a mur- 
mur of satisfaction went through it. 

Donald’s next shot was not quite so good. 
The ball hit the upper part of the hole, and 
fell out at once. The third shot seemed to 
err in the opposite direction, for the ball ap- 
peared to have risen too little to clear the hole. 

Donald’s second pennyworth began better. 
The first shot wavered in the hole as before, 
but it fell on the other side this time. 

“Ere y’are, young genelman, an’ a wery 
good shot too,” said the cocoa-nut man, with 
an appearance of generous approval, as he 
handed Donald the cocoa-nut. 

Donald very quietly passed it to me, and 
had his second shy. This time there was no 


wavering ; the ball whizzed through, and I 
had another cocoa-nut to look after. The 
next shot further increased my responsibilities, 
and the cocoa-nut man’s uneasiness. 

The crowd was all for Donald. His first 
cocoa-nut had been received amid cheers. 
As my pile increased the cheering stopped, 
only to be succeeded by a rippling murmur 
of laughing satisfaction. The people had all 
felt that this clever, slippery fellow had come 
down from London (in those days we thought 
all blackguards came from London) to fleece 
them, and that he was laughing in his sleeve 
at them all the time. So you can readily un- 
derstand their satisfaction at seeing one of 
themselves proving too much for the clever 
rascal, and turning the laugh all the other way. 

When Donald had spent sixpence, and I 
had fourteen cocoa-nuts to supermtend, the 
man pretended not to notice Dobald’s offer 
of another penny, and went on with his 
“Hilhi! Three shies a pinny!” 

But Donald calmly stood at the shying 
place, and the man had to accept the money. 

At ninepence, the man again struck. This 
time he appealed to the crowd in the name 
of fairness : 

“This ‘ere young fellow ’as learned the 
trick, an’ ’e can keep on a-poppin’ of it 
through till to-morrer mornin’. Is that wot 
ye calls fair play in Scotland? Is it?” 

Donald’s reply was: 

“You’re quite right. I can go on till 
to-morrow morning, now I’ve got the pitch. 
But I don’t want to be hard on you. I don’t 
know the price of cocoa-nuts, but I think 
those twenty-three should be worth five and 
ninepence. If you pay that I'll stop.” 

“ Five-an’-ninepence! You precious young 
donkey! .’Wy, they ain’t wuth eighteen 
pence |” 

This was a little mistake on Cocoa-nut’s 
part. The crowd had been almost inclined 
to side with him against the evident greed 
of Donald. But this running down of cocoa- 
nuts he had just been praising, turned the 
sympathies all in Donald’s direction. 

“ Very well,” replied Donald, “I'll go on 
till they’re worth five shillings, and my 
pennies for shies.” 

By this time we quite appreciated the 
situation, and saw exactly what our share of 
the work wastobe. Accordingly, we brought 
ourselves very prominently to the front, 
and were at no pains to hide our clubs. 

When Donald’s expenditure had reached 
elevenpence, Cocoa-nut gaye way. He did 
Boner boalpess that day, for, as Donald 
and the rest of us moved gway carrying our 
five shillings of legitimate Booty, ee also 
carried with us the sympathies of all the 
onlookers. The story got wind, and though 
nobody came to patronise the cocos-nut 
man that day, plenty came to chaff him 
about his failure to take in the simple 
country folks. 

As we trudged home over the moors 
admiring the thirty-feet-long clubs that the 
setting sun shadowed on our left, we were 
all proud and happy—except Donald. He 
had got it into his head that he had done a 
mean thing. 

We told’ him it was only diamond cut 


diamond, and his diamond was the sharper. 


But he was not to be comforted for a long 
time; and even then not entirely. 

“Ah,” he said to me in a confidential 
moment, “ if I had spent the same time at 
honest work as I have had to gpend in 
learning that trick with the ball, I might 
have made more than the five shillings.” 
And we think so too. 
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‘we ranks of our readers devoted to photo- practical articles we have published from satisfied with mere humdrum, mediocre work, 
graphy continue to grow. Thisis made time to time in our columns have evidently _ but to press strenuously on towards perfection. 
pretty clear by the formidable list of prize not only acted as a stimulus to the taking We rejoice that this is so manifestly the 


1. Choice Companions. 


> “ 


3. On the River Bovey. 


and certificate winners givon in our March up of the delightful hobby, but have also case, and are determined to do all in our power 

and April parts, and is a matter surely for tended towardsa healthy ambition on the part _ yet further to encourage and aid our readers. 

matual congratulation. The thoroughly of very many—a determination not to be In summing up the result of the last 
(Continued on p. 640.) 
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arzat deal of time has been given up of 
late years by some of our greatest scien- 
tific men to the blowing of soap bubbles and 
making experiments with them, and some 
of these experiments are so wonderful and 
yet are so very easy to perform that any boy 
who cares to do so may very well entertain 
his friends by carefully carrying out the fol- 
lowing details. 

First of all, as to the b-st solution to em- 
ploy. This is a very important matter. 
Common soap is useless for the purpose of 
blowing good bubbles, and the best thing to 
use is a substance known as oleate of soda, 
which can be bought from any large chemist 
or from Messrs. Hopkins & Williams, 16 Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, London, at six- 
pence per ounce. If, however, this cannot 
for any reason be obtained, Castile soap 
may be used, but this does not answer so well 
as the oleate of soda. 

In either case three-quarters of an ounce 
are weighed out and placed in a perfectly 
clean quart bottle, together with a pint and a 
half of distilled water or, failing this, of 
clean rain water. This is left for about a 
day, when the oleate will have dissolved 
in the water. The bottle may be shaken up 
occasionally, but must not be heated, as this 
would spoil the solution for making good 
bubbles. When the oleate of soda has 
completely dissolved, add half a pint of 
Price’s best glycerine, and the solution is 
ready for use. 

Now make a stand of stout copper wire by 
bending one end into a circular loop about 
2} inches in diameter, and fastea it either by 
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twisting or, better, by soldering the joint 
smoothly. Then at about three inches from 
the loop bend the wire at right angles and 
tix the other end into a block of wood. If 
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the loop is thoroughly wetted with the 
soap solution and a bubble is brought in 
contact with the loop, it will adhere to the 
wire and the pipe can be removed. (See 


fig. 1.) 
The bubble now remains seated on the 
ring and is a very beautiful object, the most 
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splendid colours chasing cach other across its 
surface. 

In order to show, first of all, the great 
elasticity of the bubble, take a clean glass rod, 
moisten it thoroughly with the soap solu- 
tion and push it gently through the side of 
the bubble. The rod may be passed com- 
pletely through the film and withdrawn 
without injury to the bubble if the rod is 
properly wetted with solution. 

Next take a short piece, say about six 
inches, of ylass tube having a diameter of 
half an inch ; dip one end in the solution and 
blow a bubble upon it. On removing the 
tube from the mouth the bubble quickly 
contracts, forcing out the air from the 
interior with such violence that on bringing 
a lighted taper to the mouthpiece the flame 
is at once extinguished. 

Another capital experiment consists in de- 
taching a bubble from the pipe and catching 
it in its descent on the sleeve of the coat ; or 
t'.e experiment may be made still more ef- 
fective by substituting for the coat-sleeve a 
flannel-covered tennis racquet, by means of 
which the bubble may be tossed about with 
impunity. ~ 

To still farther demonstrate the tenacity 
and elasticity of the soap film, procure from 
the chemist a few inches of aluminium wire 
of about the thickness of a small pin; or, if 
this cannot be obtained, a piece of horsehair 
will answer the purpose. Bend it into a cir- 
cular loop of about two inches in diameter, and 
leave a sufficiency of wire to form a handle 
curved as in fig. 2. Now take the pipe and 
affix a bubble to the under-side of the 
copper ring, detach the pipe, and remove the 
small drop of liquid which adheres to the 
under-surface of the bubble by touching it 
with the tip of a moistened glass rod. 
Next moisten the aluminium ring and gently 
apply it to the bottom of the bubble, to which 
it will at once attach itself. Then take 
some V-shaped slips of thin paper to act as 
weights, and suspend them one by one upon 
the handle of the aluminium ring. If this is 
carefully done, quite a large number of these 


little weights may be added before the com- 
bined weights of ring and paper cause the 
bubble to break. (See fig. 3.) 

When we consider the exceeding thinness 
of these soap-bubble films, their tremendous 
elasticity and strength appear to be little 
short of marvellous. To compare them to 
gold leaf, which is one of the thinnest of 
ordinary substances, it has been found that 
the finest gold leaf is 400 times thicker than 
the film of a soap bubble, whilst it would re- 
quire 282,000 of these gold leaves to make a 
pile of one inch in height. 

The lightness of the bubble may be finely 
shown thus: Attach the pipe to a gas-burner 
by means of an indi:rabber tube, dip the 
bow] of the pipe into the soap solution, with. 
draw the pipe and allow the bubble to fill 
with gas, the flow of which can be regulated 
by pinching the indiarubber tube between 
the thumb and first finger. These bubbles 
tly up to the ceiling at a great rate, and 
may be set on fire as they ascend by means 
of a lighted taper attixed to a pole. 

Now allow a gas bubble to form on the 
pipe, but before it detaches itself apply the 
moistened aluminium ring, to which has been 
previously fastened the end of a piece of 
sewing-cotton some two or three yards in 
length. The bubble will ascend when re- 
leased and carry up with it the aluminium 
ring and cotton, and remain floating in mid 
air after the manner of a captive balloon. 

These are only a few out of many experi- 
ments which may be made with the soap 
bubble. Others equally interesting and won- 
derful will no doubt suggest themselves to 
intelligent readers of the ‘ Boy's Owx 
Paper ;” and so far from regarding the soap 
bubble as something trivial and only worthy 
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of the attention of a child, it must be looked 
upon as one of the most marvellous and 
beautiful objects with which we can possibly 
have to do. 
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SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


By Joun 8. Newext, Swedish Gymnastic Master, Camberwell Grammar School. 


Ww have now reached what may be called 
the second stage of a programme of 
gymnastic exercise—the trunk movements 
he movements are named, for 
’, after the region of their muscular 

their mode of action, thus: 


PART II.—APPARATUS WORK (continued). 
back, front, and side bending; side turn- 
ing. 

5. Movements for the Dorsal Region of the 
Back.—The movements for the back or 
dorsal region affect that part of the back 
traversed and divided at length by the dorsal 


vertebrm. In free-standing movements all 
forward bending and upward lifting of the 
trunk and upward swinging of the arms are 
back movements. It may be as well here to 
remark that movement is active or ive 5 
the legs and arms move in nding 


end stretching them, i.e. the muacles 
about them effect these actions; the legs 
and arms are moved when they are lifted 
as a whole, being then merely weights for 
the back, abdominal, or side muscles to lift. 


A most useful piece of apparatus for trank 
bends is the bench. As shown in fig. 4a, the 
subject lies prone across upon the thighs. At 
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the start the hands rest on the floor, and the 
heels have either live support (that ‘of 
a comrade to hold them and to push 
them down as the weight of the body makes 
them rise up), or they are stayed under 
some firmly fixed piece of furniture—as the 
lowest rail of the wall ladder, for instance. 
The hands are then taken off the ground, 
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and placed upon the hips ; ct the same time 
the body is lifted upwards and backwards 
by the contraction of the back muscles, 
which causes it to bend into an arc, just as 
the tightened string does a bow. The arc of 
bending becomes more defined, the stronger 
the gymnast’s back muscles grow. The 
pupil comes to starting position by relaxing 
the bend and placing the hands on the floor. 
Take this bow-lying position three or four 
times. 

The Swedes call it the outsetting or funda- 
mental position for all back-bends where the 
bench is used for the apparatus. Because, 
when the pupil can maintain this position 
indefinitely as to time, it is the position on 
and from which movements are made; that 
is, it is a position maintained all the time 
certain movements are 
performed. With this, 
then, as the outsetting 
and underlying position, 
one may bend for- 
wards and downwards, 
using the loins here, 
until the forehead 
touches the ground, and 
then rise into it (fig. 4) 
again. The downward 
bend is to be done re- 
luctantly. You will 
notice the reiteration of 
the word reluctant ; it is 
of a purpose. Gravity 
acts powerfully in the 
position here given; 
the slightest relaxation 
of the back, and down you come. You must 
yield but slowly to this downward tendency ; 
make as much work as you can out of the 
movement. 

Other exercises to be done while lying in 
this bowed position are the upward bending 
and stretching of the arms, the 
forward bending and outward 
striking of the arms, and the arm 
motions in swimming. Further, 
the difficulty of the loin bending 
downwards and lifting upwards 
may be increased by having the 
arms at full stretch. 

In order to make the back 
muscles work in the opposite. 
direction, it is necessary to reverse 
proceedings. We shall require 
the use of the wall ladder. In 
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Then slowly sink the legs to the floor 
again. Repeat this lifting and sinking three 
or four times. 

The movement is not a particularly good 
one: first, because it is not much of a back 
one unless both legs are lifted os a whole, 
and beginners do not do this, but spring off 
the ground into the hanging position; and, 
secondly, there is a tendency to hold the 
breath while doing it, and this is wrong, for 
“ Breathe freely ” is the constant rule in the 
movements. If it is impossible to obey this 
rule in any given movement, then that 
movement must be discarded. The blood 
rushes to the head while hanging upside 
down, but it is of no consequence; a little 
tiptoe walking will soon remedy that. In 
fact, hanging head down, followed by tiptoe 
walking, is a good cure for headache. The 
brain gets blood-washed. 

The exercises of this section pull the 
shoulders back and flatten down the shoulder- 
blades, 7.2. render them less prominent; 
therefore, these movements are good to cure 
round shoulders and backs. 

6. Abdominal Movements.—These move- 
ments, as the name indicates, are for the 
lower front part of the trunk. They strengthen 
the flat square muscles of the belly and im- 
prove the digestion through the ection they 
have on the intestines, etc. Children do not 
require these exercises so much as youths 
and adults. All back-bending backward in 
the free-standing movements are exercises 
for the abdominal muscles. Fig. 5a shows 
the pupil seated on the bench, a leg length 
away from wall ladder, and with his toes 
fixed under the lowest rail of his stall. The 
movement starts from a perfectly upright 
sitting position, indicated by dots in the fig. ; 
the body is allowed to fall slowly backward 
until body and legs are in a right line, 
and then the body is slowly and steadily 
pulled into the upright sitting posture again. 
Repeat three or four times. 

Now observe: unless the body starts with 
and maintains the proper head-up chest-out 
position all through, the movement does 
more harm than good, from the depressing 
effect it has on the chest. This exercise is 
begun with hands on hips, then it progresses 
to arms at full stretch; the back-falling 
is increased till the crown of the head or tips of 
the fingers tsuch the ground. The body may 
also be retained in the right line position, 
and head turning and arm bending and 
stretching indulged in. 

Achair to lie over placed sideways towards 
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the exercises just described, the legs were 
fixed and the body was the weight moved; 
in the next exercise the trunk is partially 
fixed and the legs furnish the principal weight 
lifted. You stand close to and fronting the 
wall-ladder, hands by the sides ; double down, 
with the hands still at the sides, and rest 
the back against the ladder ; then grip hard 
at the rail your hands touch (fig. 48), and 
slowly lift the legs and pull the body to the 
rails: you are now in head-downwards 
hanging position. 


the bedstead, the latter used to fix the heels 
and toes under, are all that are needed to 
work the movements connected with and 
following on from the positions shown in 
figs. 4a and 5a. 

(To be continued.) 


*,° In the first article of this series, page 444, one or 
two curious errors crept in in making up the pages, 
The cut named the “Horizontal bar" should manifestly 
have been deroribed as “The boom ;" while that named 
“The boom ” is as clearly the “ Horizontal ladder,” but 
placed upside down ! 
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hotographic competition, we pointed out 
That the « Lantern Slide” and “ Enlarge- 
ments’? classes were the least satisfactory, 
and expressed a hope that more attention 
would be devoted to these interesting 
branches of the art. We repeat the reminder 
here. We also promised at an early date a 


further competition, and this promise we 
would now redeem. 
First, however, we venture to reproduce & 


6. Corin in “As You Like It,” 
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few specimens of the work of successful 
competitors. This we have pleasure in doing 
this week. The photographs selected for 
issue in this way were not necessarily selected 
as being the best from a technical point of 
view, but as amongst the best for our parti- 
cular purpose. They have lost not a little, 
as is always the case, in the process of pre- 
paration for machine printing, and also while 
actually passing through the press; yet we 
think, even at the worst, quite sufficient of the 
original remains to show the kind of work 
that won the adjudicators’ commendation. 
And now for our new prize offers. 


Amateur Photography. 


Prizes— Fifteen Guineas. 


We will give prizes to the value of Fifteen Guineas, 
to be divided in the different classes as the adjudicators 
may deem fairest, for the best work that may be sub- 
mitted to us by the amateur photographers amongst 
our readers. 

In our previous Photographic Competitions the 
greatest. interest has been taken, and some really 
excellent work sent in, many of the more successful 
competitors confessing, too, that they knew absolutely 
nothing of the subject until induced to take it up by 
the articles in our pages, and that, moreover, they had 
received no assistance whatever beyond that afforded 
by our columns. 

‘We would suggest, tis time, Eight Different Clases, 
as follows: (1) /ortraiture, to include single figures 
or groups, taken ecitler indoors or in the open air ; (2) 
Architecture, ie. photographs of private or public 
buildings, old or new; (3) Landscape and Animal 
Lite: (4) Seascape: : (5) Floral Groups; (6) Humo- 
rous snap-shots; (7) Lantern slides: (8) Enlargements, 

The Prizes will be awarded for the bert set of SIX in 
any of these classes but the Enlargements, in which case 
UNEF will suffice ; and as regards the Certificate 
awards In this competition, the subject wil be treated 
as a thole; in other words, only one certificate will be 
given to any one candidate, though his or her name may 
appear in all the divisions, and it will be awarded in that 
particular section in which the highest place is secured. 

The whole of the work—exposure, development, re- 
touching, prii.ting, toning, and mounting—must be the 
unaided production of the competitor ; and if competi- 
tors send in for more than one class, they should repeat 
name, full address, and age with each packet, 

Thiscompetition is open toall regular“ B.0.P.”" readers 
frrespective of age, sex, or nationality. Any reader 
may compete in all the eight classes if so inclined. 

[The last day for sending in is October 31, 1894.) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. . 


1. No article of any Hnd sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stampa or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subiect 
can be ansvered through’ the post, the forwarding of 
Mamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
‘will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

3, The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—thnt is, must be the product of his own hands and 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely ip 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 


5. ‘* What is the depth?” 


4. All packets of photographs must. be accompanied 
by the full name, address, and age of sender, clearly 
aud legibly written, thus : 


Name. 
Address 
Age.. 


5. All letters or packets must be plainly marked out- 
side “ Photographic Competition,” and must be ad- 
dressed to “Tux Epiror, Boy's OWN PAren, 56, Pater- 
noster Row, London,” the carriage being, of course, in 
all cases PREPAID. 


7-4 Forester in “ As You Like It."* 
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zt. Capital Friends, 12, Bedouin Dress. © 
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THE BOY’S OWN ORCHID-HOUSE. 


By W. Watson, of Kew. 
[See the coloured plate with our June monthly part.] 


1. Onctdtam concolor 9. Cattleya citrina 17, Odontoglossum crispam 28, Sophronitis grandiflora 

2, Odontoglossam Roesil 10. Masdevallia Shuttleworthit 18 Disa racemosa 26. Epidendram Wallia 

3 as Cervantesil ls triangularis 19. grandifiora 27. Cypripedium Farieanum 

4. Lycaste Skinneri 12} ignes 20. Angulos Rucker a2 insigne 

6. Lelia harpophylla 13. n Lindeni 21. Bletia hyacinthina 29. Ada aurantiaca 

6. Coelogyne cristata 1} Chimera 22, Pleione humilis (Indian Crocus) 30. Cymbidium eburneum 

Ty ochracea 15. Odontoglossum Pexcatorei 23, Phaius maculatus 31. Maxillaria Inteo-alba 

& Trichopilis fragrans v. nobilis 16, 5 granie 24, Miltonia cuneate 32, Epidendrum vitellinam 
33, Promincea citrine 34. Odontoglossum Oérstedii 


HERE is popular notion with rogard to 
orchids, that they are plants of strange 
growth, with fantastic Howers, and that they 
are very expensive to buy and difficult to 
cultivate. Fifty years ago this was not far 
from the truth, but it is entirely different 
now. Anyone who has seen an exhibi- 
tion of orchids, such as that held annually 
by the Royal Horticultural Society in May in 
the Temple Gardens on the Thames Embank- 
ment, or who has visited one of those 
private or public gardens in which orchids 
are largely grown, will be ready to admit 
that, although the flowers generally are 
fantastic in form, they are often very beauti- 
ful, even fascinatingly so. 

In the same way, the truth with regard to 
the price of orchids may be easily ascer- 
tained by attending an auction sale of them, 
such as occurs at least twice a week in Lon- 
don. Here one may see healthy plants of 
popular species of orchids sold as cheaply as 
lily balbs or roses, sometimes even cheaper. 
If there should be a large quantity of newly 
imported plants for sale, one may probably 
buy some for as little as he would pay the 
local nurseryman for beddimg geraniums. 
Of course there are beside these the rarer 
and more coveted varieties, whieh, forreasons 
not easy of explanation, fetch very high 


PART I. 


prices indeed. Just, however, as one may 
have pleasing pictures in his rooms without 
possessing even a little “bit” by a master, 
80 is it possible to have a good representa- 
tive collection of orchids, and yet pay only 
moderate prices for them. 

The third popular objection to orchids, viz. 
their supposed bad behaviour in the hands of 
any cultivator except clever specialists, is 
also without foundation. It is true that 
when orchids were first attempted in the gar- 
den they were, more or less, a failure ; but 
that was a long time ago, when cultivators 
were in ignorance as to the habits and 
nature of the plants. Gradually since then 
the requirements of orchids have been found 
out, and now it may be said of by far the 
larger proportion of those that are in favour 
in the garden, that they are at least as easily 
kept in health as any other class of plants. 

An amateur grower of orchids, whose ex- 
perience in this direction is only about five 
years old, when writing about their oultiva- 
tion, said: “I should like to publish it in 
capitals—that nine out of ten of those sub- 
urban householders who read this may grow 
the loveliest of orchids if they can find cour- 
age to try.” 

Before proceeding to deal with that section 
of orchids for which this paper is epecially 


intended—namely, those that may be grown 
in what is known asa cool greenhouse—it 
may be interesting if we first glance at the 
chief characteristics of the family as a whole. 


ORCHIDS IN GENERAL. 


There are, in round numbers, about six. 
thousand species of orchids known to seience. 
In passing we may note that of these prob- 
ably nearly one-third have been, or are at 
the present time, in cultivation in Euro; 
collections. They are distributed over the 
whole world, wherever vegetation flourishes, 
and they occur in most abundanee in the 
moist regions of the tropics. A large 
proportion of the tropical species are found 
growing only upon the trunks and branches 
of forest trees, to which they cling tightly 
by means of their roots, which, as they grow, 
attach themselves to the bark or wood with 
astonishing firmness. These roots serve a 
double purpose, for whilst they anehor *the 
plant in a position where it will obtain all 
its requirements and be out of danger, they 
are algo favourably situated to catch a supply 
of moisture and food from what runs down 
the tree or is deposited near them. There 
are also other roots which hang free im the 
air and absorb moisture directly from the 
hamid atmosphere. The stems of orchids 
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are, as a rule, specially adapted to enable the 
plant to support long periods of drought, 
being generally swollen and fleshy so as often 
to look like bulbs. These swollen parts are 
called “ pseudo-bulbs,” and it is necessary 
that the purpose of these should be pro- 
perly understood by the would-be cultivator. 
They are merely reservoirs, and not in any 
way analogous to the bulb of a lily or tulip, 
for instance. The stem proper is often thin 
and woody, and from it the roots spring. The 
pseudo-bulb may generally be said to be 
little more than the leaf-stalk enormously 
thickened, with the growing point of the plant 
at its base. 

But whilst the orchids in the tropics are, 
as a rule, of epiphytic habit, those which 
grow in cool and temperate climates are 
invariably terrestrial, i.e. they grow upon the 
ground in the ordinary way. This is true of 
the thirty-seven species which are natives 
of Great Britain—indeed of all European 
orchids. On the other hand, those species 
which are natives of high elevations on 
inter-tropical mountain chains are largely 
epiphytal. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
JUNE. 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gorpon StaBues, C.a., M.D., R.N. 


Gurngy-Pias.—Now, then, my younger readers, don’t 
say that, while giving every other domestic biped and 
quadruped a word in season, I forget your little favour. 
ites. But I have been accused of doing so lately. 
Only it must be remembered that, not so very maiy 
volumes back, I devoted a whole long article to telling 
my readers all about them. Well, cavies, as we may 
call them, ought to have a nice little caviary bu'lt for 
them. Grocers’ boxes are cheap enough, and with two 
of these, tome felt for the roof, some nails, and a 
bit of galvantsed wire meshing to form a run, you can 
bnild them a very pretty and snug Httle home indeed. 
Of course, you want the loan of your father’s tools, and 
father won't object if you put them back in the same 
place and don’t leave them out in the wet to get rusty. 

‘You may think thet to build a small caviary is avery 
onerous and puzzlesome kind of a job. Bunt you never 
know what you can do till you try. I knew a fool once 
who eaid he could make a carriage if he had some 
leather and some brass tacks. Well, a carriage is one 
thing, a caviary is another ; and I would advise you to 
build the oaviary before you try to build the carriage. 
But talking about carriages, I may tell you at once that. 
the profits of your caviary will never enable you to 
drive in a carriage. In fact, cavies have a disagreeable 
little way of cating their own big heads off ; and then 
they breed 20 fast, and you can hardly afford to adver- 
tise the young for sale, 80 small is the price you get for 
a, guinea-pig. Moreover, it is not only what the cavies 
themeclves eat, but what their friends the sparrows 
devour. 0 your cavisry should be wired over the top 
to prevent the incursions of the sparrows, 

And now as to building your hnmble caviary. Per- 
haps you have obtainel one good large box, which will 
do fora pair. Remember it must be a strong one, and 
not @ bacon box, because that is always damp, nor an 
orange box, because it is rather thin and not roomy 
enough. The box you choose should be eighteen inches 
high, cighteen inches wide, and about three feet long. 
It is divided into two compartments of unequal size, 
with a partition and hole between. The larger is the 
eating and living room. It should he open in front and 
covered with wire-work, with a shutter, if you can 
make one, to put up in oold weather at uight, or when 
the wind blows high. The smaller is a dark room, and 
thts should have a small wooden door opening outside. 

‘The house should be placed a foot from the ground, 
on Wie poles. peat know, or brickwork, and have a 
 hen’s Isdder ” feading down from the principal apart- 
ment to the wired-in run. 

‘You see that in many respects a caviary is like a 
rabbitry. The roof of the house should be oping. 
Cover it with felt—very cheap stuff; give the felt a 
lick of tar, and throw sand or clean gravel over this, 

Now do all I have told you, and do it well, and don’t 
buy het till you read Doings for July, next month, 
in which I will tell you how to feed and bed, etc., etc. 

Cavies sre often kept by children indoors, but thera 
they are frequently neglected, so that I really cannot 
advise this. 

Prices of good cavies: smooth-haired, from 2s. a pair 
to 5s. Peruvians, from 3s, 6d. to 8s. pair. Abyssinian, 
about 1s, each, or 1 , at eight weeks old. Much 
epends upon colour, strain, etc. 


GoarTs.—I have had a query or two lately about goata, 
and I will try to devote a paragraph iu my Doings 
seon:to them, A good nanny is oftentimes a blessing 
in a poor man’s family, but the difficulty is to find that 
good one—at a reasonable price I mean. Anyhow, you 
cannot expect anything very useful less than £1 10s. or 
£2. A nanny in kid, I mead, young, quiet, large, anda 
good milker. 


TRE Pouttry RuN.—It was a hot, dry summer Inst 
year. It would be rather difficult for anyone to say 
what it may be thia) Anyway, begin by reading our 
last month’s Doings. Cleanliness in fowl-houses aud 
runs is more imperative this month and next than at 
any other time of the year. If you have not done 20 
already, you should have a thorough cleaning out. 
Scrape even the perches, for they become dirty and 
slimy and may breed bumble foot. Choose a fine day 
for cleaning, and finish off with a strong wash of 
whitening and size. 1 pity fowls in June that do not 
havea grass run. Do not overcrowd if you_heven't a 
grass run. Don't overcrowd if you have. Throw gar- 
den green refuse into a confined run, and if at midday 
you throw a handful of oats over it, the poor birds will 
have a little amusement and exercise. But do not 
leave this stuff to lie and ewelter and rot in the sun. 
You must see also that the dust bath is In good order, 
and that the fowls have plenty of clean soft water. 
Put a rusty nail or two in ft if the birds look paleabout 
the combs. If Ido not forget, I shall tell you in my 
next something about fattening fowls. 

‘You may still set fowls, aud ducks too. 


THE Pickox Lort.—I still receive the query, What is 
the best and cheapest book on pigeons? Tlie best and 
cheapest book is a volume of the * B.0.P.,” not only for 
pigeons but for everything cle. Aren't we always 
writing on pigeons and poultry, and about every crea- 
ture that walks or flies ? 

I trust that all is now going on well in your pigeonry, 
whether it be a loft or a garden aviary. You must 
learn to do things systematically. This is best for 
yourself. If you only clean your loft when you happen 
to think of it, or when it seems to need {t very much, 
it will become a trouble to gen and you will procrasti- 
nate. But systematic habits become second nature. 
T have known boys leave their lofts in a fearful state 
for months, and then go in for what they called a 
thorough cleaning. Well, but all the piled-up heaps 
of manure in the loft were really hotbeds of disease, and. 
their thorough cleaning—usually done on a hot day, 
by-the-bye—meant stirring up the germs, and then 
these boys were astonished when diarrhea and canker 
and worse broke out in their pigeonries, 

Remember that every loft must be well ventilated 
without the danger of a drauglit, and that it must be 
well-lighted. Why, boys, even a toadstool wou't thrive 
1a the dark. 

If you go in for keeping fancy pigeons that you can- 
not let out for a fy, you must have an aviary. The 
bigger this is the better, but it should be purtly shaded 
from the sun. Here, too, the enlt-cat may be placed, 
and here the pigeons may have their bath. 


THE AVIARY.—Look out that there are no cases of 
weakness or debility in your binl room, as shown by 
cases of diarrhoea, egg-bound, &c. If this 1s so, take 
that particular cage away, and pay more attention to 
its inmates for atime. (ive plenty of green food now. 
Not wet, however. A change of green food does good, 
but if you only keep a song cauary you will soon fiad 
out what green stuff he likes best—lettuce, grouudsel, 
chickweed, plantain, or other sorts. 

I hope soon to give in these columns some notes 
about the feeding of British birds, The reason why I 
do not mention these oftener is because they seem to 
suffer eo from confinement, and I would a thousand 
times rather see them in their native wilds. 


THE RaBpiTry.—Do mbbits need water? Should 
rabbits have exercise? These are two queries I am 
frequently asked. Rabbits will sip water or milk-and- 
water when thirsty. In the wild state, where they 
have their choice of juicy green food, they ‘seldom touch 
water, but ina hutch {t {s different, Yea, give them 
exercise, especially at early morn and before sunset. 


‘THE GARDENS..—We will have bedded out by this 
time. The hoe should be uscd.and garden rake every- 
where, for ill weeds grow apace; earth needs to be 
Joocened around flowers. If the weather is dry, water 
well. Keep the gardens neat and trim everywhere. 
There is no more healthful exercise in the world than 
gardening, and none more suggestive and contempla- 
tive. It is good, therefore, for the mind as well as the 


body. 


II.— Natural History. 


By Rev. TuEopore Woop, F.£.8. 


I. Ourpoor Wonk. Birds.— The worst of egg-ccllect- 
ing is that it has to be concentrated into such a very 
small of the year. It seldom begins until nearly 
the middle of April, and by the end of May it {s 
almost all over. But still there is a little to be done in 
this way even in June. Several birds of strongly 
developed family tendencies are busy with a second, or 
even a third brood, while the late spring visitors, such 
as the nightjar and the swift, have ecarcely got wuder 
way with their first. Owls, too, havea queer way of 
laying a couple of eggs early in the season and a 
second couple about three weeks later, in order, no 
doubt, that the two elder children may take a sbare in 
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the work of hatching out the younger. So that. during 
at least the earlicr part of June the ovlogist need uct 
be altogether idle. 

“ Hard-sat” eggs are difficult to blow. I haveknown 
of collectors who simply boiled them for half an hour 
or s0, and then put them in their collections without 
blowing them at all. But the plan is a bad one, for 
the eggs are sure to patrefy before long, while tho 
shells are equally certain to become more or less dis- 
coloured. The only way, in bad cases, is to cut a good- 
sized hole in the middle of one side, und extract the 
contents through it by means of hooked needles and 
perhaps a very fine pair of sciscors. If this hole be 
neatly covered with tissue paper after the operation 
is concluded, and the egg be carefully laid with its 
damaged side downwards, no one will be likcy to notice 
that there is anything wrong with the specimen. 

Small eggs, too, such as those of the bottle-tit and 
gold-crest, give one a great deal of difficulty ; and it is 
best to wrap them round and round with’a narrow 
strip of tiseue paper befure setting to work. In striking 
contrast to these was an egg I had in my hands the 
other day—that of the Zpyornis, the giant extinct 
bird of Madagascar. Sometliing like au egg, that was ; 
tor it was as big as a good-sized pumpkin, and took 
two hands to hold it! An ordinary ostrich's egg 
looked quite insignificant in comparison, like a pea 
pisoed side by side with an orange. And I could not 

elp wondering how we should blow Epyern eges 
if those giants of the feathered race still walked the 
earth. The only plan, I think, would be to get out 
the contents with a good big syringe, and then wash 
out the shells by a jet from the gurdeu lose ! 


Insects.—Iune in the very best month for butterflies, 
for no leas than two-thirds of the British species are 
on the wing. Don't stick too much to the open 
country, although downs and heaths are very produc- 
tive, but try the glades aud clearings in woods, where 
fritillaries ‘and hairstreaks are wont to dwell. The 
latter gen fly high; but I don’t much believe in 
the long-handied nets which are sometimes recom- 
toended. Be patient, and watch till the insects come 
down. For all butterfly-bunting a sunny day is 
essential, and the wind must uot be in the east. 

Keep an eye on the shady sides of tree-tranks, whicli 
often produce mothsin quantities. Many good epecies, 
such as Notodonta trepida, are ecldom found anywhere 
else; and after a litt!e practice you will be able to 
detect them at a distance of tweive or fifteen yards. 
Palings muet be systematically examined, of courre. 
The best time is early in the morning, when the night- 
flying moths are resting, and before the sun shines on 
them; the next best, just before sunset, when moths 
fresh from the pupa are drying their wings. It is a8 
well to leave the latter until uext day before killing 
and setting them. 


II. Inpoon Work. AXilling.—This is not a very 
pleasant part of an entomologist's work ; but it has to 
be done. Thereare many waysof managing it. Some 
books recommend ammonia; but this injures some 
insects, and takes some little time to act. Sulphur 
fumes are badinevery way. The killing bottles which 
the dealers supply are good at first; but their power 
diminishes every. time the stopper is removed, and they 
require constant re-charging. Be«ddes which, cyanide 
of potassium is nasty stuff to meddle with. Pereonally, 
I prefer chloroform, a big drop of which, introduced 
into the pill-box by means of a camel's hair brush, will 
stupefy almost any moth in eight or ten seconds, and 
kiN in a couple of minutes. It is best, however, to 
allow a quarter of an hour to elapee before opening the 
box. Methylated chloroform will do perfectly well, 
and, contrary to popular opinion, is no dangerous to 
use, except in quantities. You can get a small bottle 
full for sixpence. Butterflies and thin-bodied mothe, 
when in the net, are best killed by a smart pinch just 
where the legs join the thorax. This destroys the 
nervous centres, and death is instantaneous. But you 
must be careful not to pinch foo hard, or you will 
injure the insect as a specimen. 

Beetles you can kill by dashing them into boiling 
water. This is immediate and therefore painless, pro- 
vided that the water be really boiling. But many beetles 
cannot be carried-home alive, or they will quarrel on the 
way, with results akin to those of the battle between 
the far-famed Kilkenny cats. So you must charge your 
collecting bottles with poison before you set out. 

‘My own plan is as follows : 

T get some stout glass tubes, without necks, two and. 
ahalf inches longand five-eighths of an inchindiameter, 
and fit them with corks. Through the middle of each 
cork 1 then passa quill, allowing it to project botla 
above and below for three-quarters of an inch, and 
fixing it into its place with sealing-wax, This quill 
also I fit with a tiny cork, which I fasten to the larger 
one with a bit of carpet thread, eo that it may not fall 
to the ground when the quill is opened. By far the 
greater number of beetles can be through the 
quill, which, as it projects well into the tube, also 
Prevents them from escaping. 

To charge one of these tubes,I take three or four 
young laurel shoots (old leaves are no good), bruise 
them into a pulp, Place them at the bottem, and cover 
them with a circ Bleoe of stout blotting paper, cut 
exactly to measure. prevents the prisoner from 
burrowing down into the laurel A tube so charged 
will retain its power for three or four days, ard, 
though it stiffens the beetles at first, relaxes them 
afterwards, so that they can be easily mounted. Small 
and soft-bodied beetles should be removed after twenty- 
four hours; but for Histers and some of the stout-legged. 

a week will scarcely be too long to wait. When 
out for a day's collecting, take at least two of theee 
tubes with you; and three are better. 
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Y= another popular B.O.P. writer has been taken 

from usbydeath. We refer to Capt. Cameron, R.N., 
the famous African traveller, who passed away on 
Easter Monday, at his residence near Leighton Buzzard, 
from injuries received through a fall from his horse, 
with which he had gone out to ride with Lord Roths- 
child's staghounds. 

Possessors of our ninth volume will turn now with 
mournful interest to Capt. Cameron's stirring story 
that ran through the latter half of it, under the title of 
“Tom Saunders: his Shipwreck and Wanderings in 
Tropical Africa.” Nor will the striking original illus- 
trations to this spirited record, by Mr. W. H. Overend 
and others, be easily forgotten, Latterly Capt. Cameron 
had been very closely engaged in commercial enter- 
prise, having for its object the development of extensive 
territory between the Zambesi and the Loangwe ; but 
we were quite hoping soon to obtain another African 
story from his pen. 

Capt. Cameron's exploits in the years 1873-8 were 
only second in geographical importance to those of 
‘Mr. H. M. Stanley. Indeed, Cameron's journey was 
the first accomplished by a European across the 
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central latitudes of the Dark Continent. It involved 
tramping across 3,000 miles of unknown country, and 
it resulted in a mass of discoveries and scientific obser- 
vations of the greatest value. The chief interest of his 
expedition, from a geographical point of view, is the 
proof that it afforded of a connection, by means of the 
river Lukuga, which he discovered, between Lake 
Tangenyite and the Congo. This discovery was after- 
wards fully confirmed by Stanley and Thomson. In 
his cruises on the lake, Cameron found ninety-six rivers 
flowing into it, besides torrents and springs. He was 
the first explorer to make the acquaintance of the great 
chief, Kasongo, one of the most powerful potentates of 
Equatorial Africa Upon more-than one occasion 
Lieut. Cameron had to defend himself against the 
attacks of natives; but he appears to have behaved 
with great moderation and tolerauce, never permitting 
a shot to be fired until every means had been tried to 
conciliate his enemies. Once when shot at with an 
arrow, which grazed his leather coat, he ran the offender 
down, and simply gave him a thrashing. 

At the time of his death Capt. Cameron was nearly 
fifty years of age. He was the eon of the late vicar of 


CAPTAIN V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., CB., DCE. 


Shoreham, Kent, and of Mrs. Lovett Cameron, autboreas, 
Entering the Royal Navy in 1857, he served in the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies, the Red Sea, and the 
Abyssinian Expedition. In 1873 he was leader of the 
expedition sent by the Royal Geographical Society to 
relieve Dr. Livingstone, who had been found by Stanley, 
but had gone farther into the interior. Cameron then 
ininutely explored the shores of Lake Tanganyika, first 
discovered by Burton, and in May 1874 started with 
Dr. Dillon and Lieut. Murphy to reach the West 
Coast of Africa by a route previously unknown, far 
south of the Congo. Left alone by the illuess of Murpby 
and the blindness of Dillon, who were forced to return, 
Cameron went on to where Livingstone had died. took 
care of his papers, and, turning to the south-west, 
reached, on November 7, 1875, the Portuguese town of 
Benguella, on the Atlantic. Long considered lost, the 
traveller, on his arrival in England, was received with 
every mark of appreciation. In 1878 he started on 
8 tour through Asia Minor and Persia to India, and 
four years later he accompanied Sir Richard Burton 
to the Gold Coast. His best-known book is ‘‘ Across 
Africa.” 
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A. P. J.—Get copies of the periodicals at the railway 
bookstall. You can find the addresses of the pub- 
lishing offices in Sell’s, or Mitchell's, “ Press Guide,” 
or the “ London Post-Office Directory.” 


A ScoTcHMAN.—Colour- blindness would disqualify 
you. The terms of apprenticeship depend on the 
firm. The age is about seventeen. 


Axxc McP.—1. You can get a bar magnet from any 
scientific instrument-maker. Try the nearest o 
tician. Messrs. Baker of 244 Holborn occasionally 
have second-hand ones on sale. An advertisement 
in “Exchange and Mart" might save you trouble 
and expense. 2. It is high water at the Nore an hour 
and a half before it is high water at London Bridge, 
and three hours before it is high water at Tedding- 
ton. 


‘W. Sanprrs.— Elementary Lessons in Anatomy” by 
St. George Mivart might suit you. One of the best 
of the newest books is “A System of Anatomy” by 
Morris, Of course Huxley's “Anatomy” is the 
standard work ; it is in two volumes, one treating of 
the vertebrates, the other of the invertebrates. 


Dina—The bones are the astragali. 
foot or a pig's foot. 


G. Fettoy (Berlin).—1. No. 2. To become a natu- 
ralised British subject you must have lived in the 
country or been in the service of the Crown for five 
years, 3. You can get a post-office order in your 
country made payable in this, 4, A good fishing-rod 
can be had for ten shillings. 


W. A. Wartick.—Apply for information to the Secre- 
tary of the Mersey Pilotage Board. 


Casorsst.—Your best plan would be to get Suffling’s 
book on the Broads or Mr. G. C. Davies's book 
from the Pree Library; or you can have the books 
sent you by Messrs. Jarrold of Norwich. The cost of 
living would probably average ten shillings a day, 
but {t depends very much on yourself. 


As IxTenesTED ReADER.—The advertisement appears 
regularly in the trade papers. We cannot answer 
all questions of the sort ; if we were to do go, it would, 
simply fill this column with uupaid advertisements 
and lay us open to the charge of being “interested” 
writers. 


G. SHAW.—The lubricant is not blacking but black- 
lead. Buy it at an oilshop or a grocer's. 


Tiyy.—Always use limestones in aquaria and ferneries 
if you can, 


STEAMER.—I, Stick a little gold-size putty over the 
thin parts, For the putty nye gold-size and whiting, 
or goli-size aud white lead; then paint over the 
inxide with a good atout cont’ of red lead, and put a 
surface colour on that. 2. For the holes in the lead 
keel use butcher's skewers stuck down into the 
mould so as to leave a hole right through. These 
are made of dogwood, which does not burn readily. 
If the hole goes through you can use a bolt and nut: 
and if it does not go all the way it is almost sure to 
he clear in the top half, and then you will be as well 
off as if you had tried your old plan, 


Ranutts (Two Years’ Reader).—Too many questions. 
It would take columns to answer. Read back num- 
bers and also Cassell's “ Practical Rabbit Keeper.” 


Get a sheep's 


Correspondence. 


—oteo0—— 


TOTAL ABSTAINER.—There is the London Temperance 
Hospital in Hampstead Road, ¥.W. ; you could inquire 
ere. 


MkMBERS OF THE 8.F.H. Commrrrxe.—Rend our arti- 
cles on the river in “Outdoor Games,” and get 
Dickens's “Dictionary of the Thames.” It costs a 
shilling and is published by Macmillan. 


8. P.—There are two guns to start a yacht race, one 
fired five minutes before the other. You can tell the 
first gun by the blue-peter being hoisted as a pre. 
paratory signal, 

SourH Pi.u—The time taken by a letter in course 
of post to any country in the world is given in the 
Postal Guide, which you can get for sixpence at any 
Post Office. 


8.8S.—For a beginner, the best thing is to buy a little 
French polish at the oil-shop. It is made in several 
ways, and we have given the constituents of quite a 
dozen mixtures in the past. See back indexes. 


Navat.—Information regarding appointments in the 
Royal Navy is given every January, April, July, and 
October in the Navy List, which you can get from 
any bookseller, price three shillings. You will also 
find it in the Queen's Regulations and Admiralt} 
Instructions, price half x crown. But for any parti. 
cular appointment your best plan is to write direct 
for the Intest papers to the Seerctary of the Admiralty 
at Whitchall, and you will have them forwarded to 
you free of expense. 


J. McG.—1, You can get a scalpel or a complete set of 
taxidermist’s tools at any of the natural-history shops, 
or at Hill's in the Hayinarket. 2. The skins of the 
birds will be of much more value scientifically if left 
astheyare. 3, The eggs should be kept in a cabinet ; 
go and look at the collection in the British depart- 
ment of the South Kensington Natural-History 
Museum. 


E. 8. (Plymouth).—The maker or publisher of a 
will always lec you have a copy of the rules if you 
write for one, Most of the parlour games nowadays 
are made by Jaques & Son of Hatton Garden, or 
F. H. Ayres of Aldcragate Street, 


. J. G.—The particulars are given in all the band- 
books to the Civil Service. The latest is published 
by Stanford of Cockspur Street. 


A. G.—For the information you require regarding the 
‘Board School Social Institntes your best plan would 
be to apply to the Recreative Evening Schools Asso- 
ciation at 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


Hoxry Bre.—Messrs. Beckmann Bros, Cow Cross 
Street, Smithfield, close to Farringdon Street Station, 
will supply you with mouldings and back boards for 
picture frames. 


EXPANDING THE Cuxst (Alpha).—No, it is a mere 
draw. 


Nicut Brrypness (A ffliction).—The eyes shonld be 
shaded by day as much as possible and rested all you 
can. Improve the strength by cold bath and tonics. 
Dark glasses by day. Consult a doctor. 


Quack RkMEprEs (J. W. Cornwall).—Don't he a fool! 
Do you want to go to an carly grave ? Avoid all such 
companies and advertising qaacks. Consult your 
own doctor. You are in a queer way. 


Raserts (Rabbit).—No, don't keep the bucks and-toes 
together longer than necessary. 


Razsir Timz TaBLe(S. Marris).—You must read back, 
or look back. We cannot keep on repeating. 


SMoxine Cioanerres (F. J. Wright).—No one should 
smoke before the age of thirty, and not much thea. 
You are simply killing yourself, But coffins were 
never, perhaps, so cheap as they are now, 20 keep up 
your heart ! 


Trarrtso Cats (A. R J.).—Ilegal. Wire-work is the 
only thing that will keep stray eats out of the pigeon 
# t 


Guinea-Pics Wastixe Away (Quinea-Pig Merchant). 
—Try Spratts’ cod-liver oil biscuits. But we doubt 

if they will eat them. We could not prescribe with- 
out knowing the cause. 


BULLFINcH (Bird).—You ought to get a good Russian 
for a few shillings. But look in columns of “ Exchange 
and Mart.” A big, roomy cage; good gravel ; pure 
water. Canary secd, rape, oat grits, German pacte, 
and green {¢ 

FRECKLES (A Reader).—A boy needn't mind freckles. 
Try rabbing thrice a day with a nitre crystal made 
wet ; that is harmless, Cr try equal parts of Friar'a 
Balsam and roge water. 

A Nenvovs New ZEALAND Boy (Taranaki ).—We like 
to hear from our readers on the other side of the 
world. There is nothing wrong with you, thoagh. 
Just live as well as possible. Avoid taking exerci 
in the hot sun, but plenty morning and evening. 
Alto lieve acold bath before breakfast all the year 
round, 


MANGE AND EczkMa IN Doa (Old Reader).—You must 
feed well and give mashed greens in the food thrice 
a week. Wash with sanitas soap, and afterwards 
twice a week, anointing all red spots half an bour 
after with compound sulphur ointment. 


Morstvo Tun(Scriptus).—Use a big sponge, and sponge 
allover. About thirty big sponge-loads. Say two 
minutes, longer when the weather gets warmer. 


GETTING INTO THE ARMY (A Constant Reader).—We 
could not say without sceing you. If to any great 
extent, the pigeon-breast will throw you. We advise 
you to interview the surgeon of some regiment in 
Glasgow where you live. 


A DELICATE QUESTION (Mammalia).—You must consult 
a regular practitioner at your own place or London. 
Don't read quack books. 

Gop Fu, src, (Constant Reader).—1. Vermicelli and 
ants’ eggs. Six ants’ eggs a day. 2. Price of dogs 
varies according to quality. Well-bred pedigree 
young dogs from £5 to as many hundreds. 


Picros-Breast (Anxious).—See answer to Scriptus. 


Faxcy Mice (E. Gartelde).—Read our articles in back 
numbers : also get the cheap book sold by Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand. 


INDIGESTION (Puritan).—You're not much of a puritan, 
lad. Avoid what you mention. See and consult 
your own doctor, and never look at a quack pamphict. 


GrorGE.—If the mahogany is charred, the only way is 
to plane it down, sandpaper it, and repolish it. 


*,* Look out for our SPECIAL ‘‘SUMMER NUMBER, 


price 6d., to be published towards the end of June. Every “ B.O.P."" 


reader should endeavour to secure an early copy, as these “ Specials” contain articles of great permanent as well as seasonable interest, and 


are Not included in the Annual Bound Volume. 


,' SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1894. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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A STORY’ OF THE CORNISH 
COAST. 


By Rey. A, N. Manan, M.A, ’ 


Author of “The Silver Wh Uncle Towser," 
“ Highfield Stori 


CHAPTER AGAIN, 


E evening, when the boy: mbled in the school- 
room for preparation, Reggie did not appear. He 
had gone up to the matron’s room complaining of a 
headache. His flushed look and swollen eyes foreboded 
“A white figure stooping over the writing-table."”” inward mischief. 
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A consultation took place between Miss 
Porchester and Mrs. Towels. They gave 
Reggie a hot bath, and having adminis- 

a acee ot No.1 Household Mistare) 

tue! jim up in the in 
Se Towel room, and hoped fhe would be 
better in the morning. 

For some hours Reggie dozed more 
or less quietly, but in the late night he 
grew restless and light-headed. He talked 
incessantly, and Mrs. Towels was at a loss 
how to quiet his mental distress. 

“IT must get the fifty pounds! He can’t 
stop there any longer!” 

“ Lie still, my dear, you'll take cold if 
you toss off the blankets.” 

“TI must get the fifty pounds! I must 
get them! You shall not stop me!" 

“Fifty pounds! Why deary me, how 
do you expect to get so much? There—lie 
till ; here, let me make you comfortable 
and tuck you up again.” 

The matron attempted to put her words 
into effect, but Reggie was too quick ; and 
slipping past her in a moment he had 
opened the door and was scurrying down 
the dimly lighted corridor. 

Mrs. Towels was greatly agitated, but 
ehe must go in pursuit at all costs. So, 
hastily preparing for the journey as best 
she might, she took her candle and 
started forth. She stopped to listen at 
the top of the staircase, but the only sound 
was that of heavy breathing in the 
nearest dormitory. She did not like to 
alarm Miss Porchester, and went down- 
stairs in much trepidation. 

Again she stopped to listen. There 
was a sound in the Doctor's study. The 
door was open, and she entered. Then 
she saw a white figure stooping over the 
writing-table. and she took courage. 

“Now, dear Master Reggie, you can 
come back with me, there’s a dear good 
boy. You mustn't meddle with the 
Doctor’s things.” 

Reggie paid no heed. He had opened 
a drawer and was taking out the contents 
rapidly—vapers and writing materials. 

Mrs. Towels gently took him by the 
hand, and drew him away. He made no 
resistance, only muttering incessantly 
“I must get the fifty pounds! He can’t 
wait any longer!" 

** Yes, to be sure, my dear; but we must 
put the papers tidy "--sweeping them 
into the drawer. “ That's it; now come 
along; you mustn't take cold—let me put 
my shawl round you—there, that's 
beautiful!” 

The matron led Reggie back to her 
room, and got him once more into bed. 
Then she locked the door to prevent 
another escape, and during the remainder 
of the night she sat on guard by the 
bedside. So the long night gradually 
dragged away the weary hours, and 
towards dawn Reggie fell into a peaceful 
sleep. 

Dr. Porchester and his sister were con- 
siderably alarmed next day on hearing 
Mrs. Towels’ report. Dr. Clarke was at 
once sent for, and after a careful examin- 
ation he pronounced the patient to be 
suffering from a serious feverish attack. 
His brain was certainly affected, but Dr. 
Clarke hoped that care and quiet would 
avert complications. 

A fortnight passed, during which Reggie 
had periods of delirium relieved by lucid 
intervals. He often talked incoherently 
about the fifty pounds, and mede several 
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efforts to go in quest of gold. But at 
the end of the fortnight he took a decided 
turn for the better, and ten days later he 
was 80 far convalescent that Dr. Clarke 
recommended his going home at once. 
There was only a week of term remaining, 
and, as Reggie would not be fit for any 
work, it was highly advisable that he 
should have the benefit of change and 
sea air as soon as possible. 

Reggie’s feelings on the subject were 
divided. He remembered only too well 
the torment of his mysterious persecution, 
and with returning energy there revived 
within him an obstinate desire to meet 
the trial manfully and defeat it. His 
conscience was clear, and he longed to 
find out his enemy and meet him face to 
face. 

But still, if he went home at once, he 
might hear more about Andrew Sharrock. 
He might urge his father to greater 
exertions for Andrew's release. He could 
not help thinking that his father was not 
half eager enough for this. Reggie would 
go round from house to house and beg 
for subscriptions. So there was an 
anxiety in his heart to be on the spot, 
and the day fixed for his departure found 
him ready enough to go. 

He drove off quietly, while the boys 
were in school, in a cab with Mrs. Towels 
to the station. She saw him comfortably 
settled in the train, and gave the guard 
special injunctions to look after him. 

e long journey gradually slipped away, 
bringing Reggie to Paunceton Station in 
the darkening twilight of the late De- 
cember afternoon. 

A carriage was in readiness to convey 
him to Westercombe; but before leaving 
the town Reggie had a commission to 
execute, about which he consulted the 
driver. 

“Can you please drive down the High 
Street ? I want to stop by that bell from 
the Debtors’ Prison.” 

The driver said he could, and the fly 
was s00n growling down the steep street. 
It pulled up with a jerk, and Reggie got 
out. 

The bell was silent, though the clapper 
was gently swinging to and fro, moved 
by the gusty wind which moaned in 
melancholy dreariness around. A neigh- 
bouring lamp cast a dim light on the 
rusty metal, causing the dismal inscription 
above to be readable. 

Reggie had previously emptied his 
purse into a pocket of his great-coat. He 
now gathered up all the coins and 
dropped them into the slot of the money- 

Ox. 

He looked wistfully towards the gaunt, 
grim buildings of the prison on the hill 
beyond. There were lights in some of 
the windows, but none in that one behind 
which he supposed Andrew Sharrock was 
confined. Reggie asked the driver if he 
had heard any news of Andrew Sharrock ? 
No; he had only heard that he was in 
gaol, and likely to stay there a long time, 
as it wasn’t easy to find any friend who 
could help him to the tune of fifty pounds. 
“ That's a tall sum, Master Reggie ; more 
than many of us can raise in a year, 
working hard day and best part of night 
often.” 

Then he added that they had better be 
getting on, as it was a long drive, and his 
father would be anxious if they were late. 

So off they started for Westercombe— 


the old horse trotting with ungainly 
strides when the road was level, ard 
crawling laboriously when the road was 
uphill. 

Mount Pleasant was reached soon after 
eight o'clock, and there was Captain Ayrton 
at the door to welcome his boy with 
hearty affection. Old Hannah, no less, 
with a tear in her eye, stood in the back. 
ground ready to fall upon Reggie and 
hug him in a motherly embrace. When 
his father’s greeting was over, Hannah 
set about making Reggie comfortable, 
after her own fashion, just as if he had 
not broken from nursery government. 
Reggie endured her attentive endearments 
with a sort of apology to his schoolboy 
dignity. He had only just ceased to be 
an invalid, and, after all, it was no worse 
than what he had to put up with from 
Mrs. Towels. 

When be was made thoroughly com- 
fortable, Hannah let him go to the dining- 
room. 

“Come along, Reggie, boy,” said his 
father, “let's have a look at you. Not 
much amiss now, eh? You look jolly 
enough, anyhow ; rather thin and pulled 
down a bit, but sea air will soon set you 
to rights.” 

“Tm nearly quite well, father. It is 
80 jolly getting home again. I shall soon 
be as fit as ever.” 

“That’s all right. Supper’s ready— 
here’s some good soup to warm you 
up.” 

They sat down, and Hannah waited on 
them. She could not trust anyone bnt 
herself to see that Reggie made a good 
and wholesome meal after his long jour- 
ney. And when she thought it time, she 
marched him off to bed, and only left him 
when she had tucked him up snug and 
given him a last kiss. 

Reggie enjoyed a sound sleep that night 
and awoke next morning thoroughly 
rested and refreshed. 

After breakfast his father had a talk 
with him. 

“ Now tell me, Reggie, boy, something 
about yourself. How did you manage to 
get ill? What set you off ?”” 

“T think it was after your letter about 
Andrew being sent to prison.” 

“Well, but surely that wasn’t enough 
to make a sturdy little chap ill? How 
shall we ever make a naval officer of you st 
that rate? Why, every time you had to 
put a refractory blue-jacket in the black 

ole, the crew would have to put their 
gallant skipper on the sick-list !” 

Reggie blushed and looked uncomfort- 
able. ‘There was something else that 
had a lot to do with it,” he said. And 
then he told his father how he had looked 
in another boy’s desk, and seen the purse. 
and been tempted to open it, and how 
some boy had seen him and tormented 
him with the shreds of paper. 

Captain pyre listened with serious 
attention, and when Reggie had finished 
his father said: “ My dear boy, I am glad 
you have epoken out in such a straight- 
forward way. I fully sympathise in all 
you have told me—your distress at 
Andrew's imprisonment, your anxiety to 
get money. for his release, the temptation 
which, thank God, you were strong 
to resist. There is no harm in being 
tempted, and it is a grand thing to score 
a victory against temptation. You say one 
of the boys saw you take up the purse, 


and took a sly delight in accusing you of 
stealing the money.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Have you any suspicion who the boy 
was?” 

“No, father; none of them seemed any 
different in his behaviour towards me.” 

Captain Ayrton thought for some mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“It was @ mean, underhand way of 
doing things. If the boy wished to accuse 
you, he should have done it openly. 
You must stop it when you get back, 
Reggie, if he tries it on again.” 

“ How can I, father?” 

“Tell some of your friends, and get 
them on your side; and then—what I 
should do in your place would be to tell 
all the boys flat, that the chap who tor- 
ments you in that underhand way is a 
mean, skulking, cowardly sneak!" And 
Captain Ayrton brought his closed fist 
down on the table with a great thump. 
“ Tell them that the cowardly skunk does 
not dare look you in the face and say 
you're a thief, for it would be a shameful 
lie! Depend upon it, the mean-spirited 
fellow would not dare meet the indigna- 
tion which every boy worth his salt would 
feel for him. Nothing like honest Brit- 
ish pluck to silence that kind of rascality. 
I'd be bound you'd see no more scraps of 
paper if you tried my plan.” 

“ But, father, supposing he came for- 
ward, and turned out to be a big chap?” 

“Fight him on the spot, whoever he 
was!" the Captain fairly roared. “ Never 
ind if he floored you in the first round; 
you'd have done your best to settle a 
cowardly sneak. If he comes forward the 
point is gained. I give Highfield House 
credit for being able to deal with such a 
chap as he deserves. You remember 
what I have said, Reggie, and at all coste 
don't let that sneak think he can have 
it all his own way!” 


CHAPTER XXII.— BY THE CROSS. 


We was approaching with gentle 

step on the Cornish coast. West- 
erly breezes flew balmily in from the 
Atlantic, laden with the bloom of health 
culled from its flowerless fields. 

A few days after his return home, 
Reggie folt as well as he had been before 
his trouble and the illness it entailed. 
He had many a talk and many a walk 
with his father. 

Captain Ayrton did not approvo of 
Reggie going round to the houses in quest 
of further contributions towards the fund 
for releasing Andrew Sharrock. The 
villagers had already responded liberally 
to the appeal, and 29/. had been collected. 
This sam had been offered to Purvis as n 
first instalment, with the assurance that 
the rest should be paid within reasonable 
time. But Purvis, like Shylock, stoutly 
retnsed to accept less than the full 
amount. 

The ill-feeling of Westercombe had 
driven the landlord of the Blue Anchor to 
extremities. Like a wild beast at bay, he 
stood gnashing his teeth infory. Finding 
himself cut off from all intercourse with 
his neighbours, since his house was 
avoided as if it were stricken with the 
plague, Purvis resolved to leave the place. 
He held the inn asa yearly tenant, and 
the year was at its close. So, having 
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made his arrangements, he packed his 
household goods, casks, kegs, bottles, 
pewter-pote, etc, in a hi van, and 
drove off one morning to Paunceton, 
where he had secured a house which he 
meant to start as a tavern. 

In the bitter spirit of this forced exile, 
it afforded Purvis a malicious satisfaction 
to feel that he had got a “blooming” 
Westercomber safe in the gaol which he 
could see from his doorstep. He could 
stand on his -step.and gloat over his 
revenge. Not one drop should be spilled 
from his cup of vengeance ! 

The first ten days had passed since 
Reggie returned, and the Highfield holi- 
days proper had begun. Reggie felt a 
tinge of disappointment at missing the 
festivities which always commemorated 
the Christmas breaking-up. It did not 
seem like genuine holidays somehow. 
The excitements of the summer holidays 
had been so intoxicating that the present 
home-life seemed tame and pointless by 
comparison. 

A shadow of discontent sometimes chilled 
his heart. He missed his companions. He 
found the walks with his father not always 
congenial. He did not care to go down 
to the quay-side, now that Andrew was 
no longer there. The veneer of romance 
had considerably worn off, leaving the 
bare disagreeable fact that Andrew could 
no longer minister to his love of adven- 
ture. 

Sc Reggie often went for walks by him- 
self. Hehad been up to the Skittle-alley, 
now long since deserted and forgotten by 
the’ villagers. The entrance to the tunnel 
had been hermetically sealed, blocked up 
with masses of granite mortared into solid 
imasonry that could defy any attempt to 
gain admission. ‘There was no chance 
of finding any further excitement in that 
direction. 

Reggie sometimes went up to the 
heights by Saintony Cross. He made 
friends with the coast-guardsmen, and 
heard from them many a tale of the sea. 
That was pleasant enough, so far as it 
went. 

One evening he was up by the Cross 
as the sun was setting under a wild and 
stormy sky. It was grand to watch the 
golden blaze burst through the great dark 
purple curtains of the clouds. Startled 
gulls were wheeling round the crags with 
a clamour of shrill cries. 

Suddenly Reggie’s gaze was diverted 
from the glory of the sunset by a strange 
phenomenon. 

The solid Cross that topped the Sain- 
tony Crags, which had hitherto stood cold 
and grey against the purple clouds—just 
touched with a warmer glow on its sea- 
ward sides—that Cross suddenly seemed 
to emit a beautiful halo of mysterious 
light. 

Reggie watched it in entranced amaze- 
ment, until the light faded as mysteriously 
as it had shone. What could it mean? 
A moaning wind seemed on a sudden to 
whisper of things uncanny. Reggie shud- 
dered. The sun had sunk, and darkness 
was fast folding her sable wings over 
earth and sea and sky. 

He was not by nature prone to super- 
stitious fancies, but he had latterly im- 
bibed a strong taste for the legends and 
folklore of Cornwall. He had no doubt 
that this light was of supernatural origin, 
and though the fascination was strong to 
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stay and watch for further manifestations, 
the gathering darkness drew a net of 
shrinking fear round his heart, causing 
him to turn away and run quickly down 
the slope, back to the village. 

The lights in the cottage windows re- 
stored his confidence, but there was a 
long uphill stretch between the village 
and Mount Pleasant, up which he toiled 
with all haste, thankful at last to be safe 
at home. ‘ 

After supper he said, “ Father, there 
was such an extraordinary light coming 
out of Saintony Cross this evening. Do 
you thiuk it is haunted ?” 

“Haunted? No, Reggie, I don’t think 
it is. What time was it?” 

“ Just about sunset, but it couldn't have 
been the sun—I’m sure of that.” 

“Where were you standing when you 
saw it?" 

“On the slope opposite the crags.” 

“T thonght so. I was puzzled in the 
same way one evening last month. I’m 
afraid the ghost answerable for the light 
was nothing less solid than Wyvelstone 
Lighthouse. There is one spot on the 
moor where, as you stand, the lighthonse 
comes just behind the Cross. The effect 
of its light is very striking, especially if 
you do not know the cause.” 

Reggio was a little disappointed at this 
simple explanation. It at once demolished 
his hopes of a mystery connected with 
the light on the haunted Cross, as he had 
called it in his imagination. 

During this conversation Reggie was 
sitting at a small table in one corner of the 
dining-room, set apart for his own special 
use. The table had two drawers, in which 
Reggie kept such of his treasures as could 
find accommodation within their limited 
bounds. There was @ bookshelf on the 
wall above, containing his story-books. 
His father liked to call it “ Reggie’s 
Corner.” 

Reggie had been silently occupied for 
some minutes, when his father came up, 
and, laying a hand affectionately on each 
shoulder, said : 

“Well, Reggie, boy, what are you up 
to?” 

“T was just looking at these bits of 
paper which I found in Dan’s cave, 
father. He has drawn some queer lines 
on them, and I was trying to find out 
what they could mean.” 

Captain Ayrton sat down to examine 
the scraps. e took up cne and looked 
at it. “That seems to me like a rough 
attempt at an outline of the old engine 
house. Do you see? That’s the chim- 
ney, and that’s the entrance to the shaft; 
and that straight line shows the direction 
of the shaft, and the one at right angles 
is the gallery. Let me see another.” 

Reggie gave his father another of the 
scraps. There were come strange twist- 
ing lines on it, and a circle, and parts of 
circles, and odd scratches. ° 

“JT think he was only trying his pen 
and compass on this. Got any more?” 

“There are two more,” said Reggie; 
“this one is pretty much like the last, 
but this one is different.” 

“Yes,” said the Captain; “this is 
certainly a more elaborate production. 
There’s a cross—Saintony Cross, perhaps. 
Yes, look, that’s the line of coast, and 
that’s Wyvelstone Lighthouse behind, and 
he has ruled a line throngh them. Then 
that must be the coast line continued. 
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What can those capital N’s mean? 
There are two of them. I suppose 
he was trying his pen again. Any 
more ?”” 

“No, that’s all.’ 

“Poor Dan!” said the Captain; 
“nothing has been heard of him since 
he disappeared. It was a dreadful 
business from start to finish. What chance 
had the poor fellow with such a bringing- 
up?” 
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“What can have become of him, 
father?” asked Reggie. 

“T don't know, my boy. There seems 
to be an idea among the fishermen that 
he may have escaped across the water to 
Wales. The man you rescued from the 
wreck certainly took Sharrock’s boat that 
night, you remember; and neither the 
man nor the. boat has been heard of 
since. But whether Dan managed to 
get on board is another question. It is 


a good thing for the village to be rid of 
him and Purvis. There’s a chance of 
peace now they are gone.” 

“It would be all right,” said Reggie, 
“if we could only get Andrew out of 
prison !”* 

“I wish we could,” replied his father ; 
“ perhaps we may manage it before long. 
We'll hope for the best.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


i hese journey was continued across the 

alternations of plain, dune, sand, 
and hamada; at Djeberten they found an 
abundant spring from which the most 
important caravans could be supplied, 
and which is surrounded by many palm- 
trees and excellent pasturages. 

Hore a day’s rest was given to Ali, who 
was greatly in want of it; everyone else 
was glad of the halt, and Marius had the 
good fortune to shoot a gazelle while in 
ambush, to say nothing of the small game 
which so largely contributed to the pro- 
visioning of the party, or of two lynxes 
which he brought down with a right and 
left shot. 

During the following days they camped 
at Tidadbatin, where a spring of good 
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CHAPTER IX.—GHRAT. 


fantasia in honour of the town and in 
token of their delight. 

A good many of the inhabitants, in 
search of news, came to meet the little 
caravan, which solemnly entered the 
town amid the crowd and temporarily 
camped in the market-place. 

During the day Mardocheus visited 
his relatives, to whom he introduced 
Marius, and gave a brief account of his 
adventures. After the usual compliments 
they let him have for a trifling considera- 
tion a small house with a shed suitable 
for a store, ina court surrounded by 
palisades where the animals were turned 
loose under constant supervision ; then at 
the recommendation of Mardochceus, and 
at the sight of the famous letter of credit, 


fresh water rises in the hamada; at 
Inalen, where the water is scarce and 
poor, and is kept in a reservoir in the bed 
of a torrent when there has been a long 
period without rain; and then at the 
wells of Titersin and Zenaren. 

At length. on the ninth day, after 
resting twenty-four hours at Zenaren, 
they pitched their tent for the last time 
at Reled, where there is no water; and 
on the tenth at four o'clock in the 
morning they resumed their march across 
the bare plateau which skirts the sand- 
hills, and at nine o'clock arrived under 
the walls of Ghrat. 

Arabs never lose an opportunity of 
wasting powder; and of course the 
horsemen of the escort performed a little 


they offered their services to Marius 
at a reasonable commission in the 
sale of the goods he had brought and the 
purchase of others to take away with 
him. Boe 

Finally, Marius was fortunate enough 
to obtain an audience with the sheikh 
the day after his arrival, an audience 
which had important consequences, as we 
shall see immediately. 

According to local tradition, Ghrat or 
Rhat is a Berber town founded at least 
as far back as the fourteenth century. Its 
founders were the noble tribe of Ibadjenea, 
assisted by other Berber tribes of less im- 
portance, among whom are mentioned 
the Kel - Rhafsa, whose name is 
particularly worthy of attention if it has 


any connection with the fortified town of 
Rapsa, the conquest of which, according 
to Pliny, was accomplished by Cornelius 
Balbus. The resemblance in the name 
would lead us to suppose that the modern 
Kel-Rhafsa (people of Rhafsa) are none 
other than the descendants of the inhabit- 
ants of the ancient Rapsa. It is not going 
too far to suppose that by corruption, and 
the addition of the guttural “h,” Rafsa 
has. become Rhafsa, then Rhatia (its 
present. Arab name), and then Rhat or 
Ghrat by abbreviation. 

The town is surrounded by a wall, and 
is almost circular; it is of small extent. 
having within its walls from 600 to 650 
houses and about 4,000 inhabitants; but 
several villages are grouped under its 
walls, and as they are increasing in size 
as the market increases in importance, 
they will soon extend right up to the 
town. 

Water is abundant.at Ghrat and in its 
vicinity ; on the north the land is sandy 
and bordered with: high dunes; oh the 
south, on the contrary, are large woods 
of -date-trees, with many gardens, well 
watered, well cultivated, and very fertile. 

Its population is a very mixed one, and 
men and women of all colours and 
costumes are there to be seen. Although 
it is now under Turkish rule, the women 
even when married retain their indepen- 
dence and liberty, and consequently the 
respect which they receive among the 
Touaregs; but it is to be feared that this 
state of things will gradually disappear, 
the Turks and Arabs increasing every 
year, to the detriment of the Touaregs 
and Berbers. 

Although there is much Mussulman 
fanaticism and the hatred. of Europeans 
is considerable, a Christian at Ghrat is in 
tolerable security owing to the authority 
of the Turks; and Frenchmen, who used 
to be treated so contemptuously for having 
deprived Islam of Algeria, are now in high 
repute owing to the extension of French 
influence to Ghrat and the surveys for 
the railway, which, if it goes by Temas- 
sinni on its way to the Sudan, will have 
a most salutary influence on Ghrat's 
commercial importance. 

But that Marius should be received by 
the Arab sheikh the day after his arrival 
was not so much due to his being a 
Frenchman, as to the sheikh being ex- 


tremely uneasy on a subject concerning 
which he hoped to obtain information. 
Arabs had arrived at Ghrat three days 
before Marius, and reported that they had 
escaped from Ibrahim’s caravan, which, 
after passing Djeberten, had suddenly 
changed its direction. After consulting 
with the chief merchants 
he had convoyed towards 
Ghrat, Ibrahim had struck 


off towards bir - el - 
Garama, by the valley 
of the Tasat. They re- 


ported further that he 
was going from there to 
Agades and Damergou, 
to exchange the goods 
with which he had been 
entrusted for the products 
of those districts, and 
would then return to Morocco by way of 
Timbuctoo, having in this way suved 
himself from impending bankruptcy. 

This was neither more nor less than 
piracy, which the sheikh was all the more 
eager to punish as he was largely interested 
in the goods which had thus been diverted 
from their proper destination. And he 
hoped by acting instantly to stop Ibrahim 
and his caravan before their arrival at 
Agades. With this intention he was 
already preparing an expedition to start 
almost immediately, and the arrival of 
Marius would, by checking the statements 
of the Arabs, furnish him with valuable 
information. 

Marius confirmed the report of the 
Arabs, in relating that the track of the 
caravan which had been well marked in 
leaving Ouansidi,, had seemed to bear 
away to the right after Djeberten, and 
soon disappeared; and he also remarked 
that Ibrahim’s progress was slow, owing 
probably to his camels being overladen 
and tired. 

The number of days between the two 
caravans corresponded well with what the 
Arabs had said, and Ibrahim’s piratical 
intentions were only too evident. 

In consequence of this, the preparations 
were hurried on; a troop of fifty Azger 
Touaregs, well armed and mounted on 
swift meharis, was organised, which 
wonld soon overtake the caravan, laden 
with goods and retarded by the leisurely 
pace of the baggage-camels. 

Here was a fine opportunity for Marius 
to take a trip into this Sudan, which, 
according to the Arab proverb, is the 
remedy for misery, as tar is the remedy 
for the camel’s mange. 

He obtained permission to join the 
expedition .with his following, taking a 
light load with him, but was warned that 
they would not hesitate to leave him 
behind if he in any way hindered the 
advance. 

Returning to Mardocheus, he explained 


his intentions, and asked him to assist in 


carrying them out. 
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“Tt is a good idea, sir, in which there 
will be a largé profit, but it.is not easy 
to carry it out; money in those wild 
countries is valueless, and you will have 
to get a few bales of articles of 
exchange.” 

“Well, you can do that, my good 
fellow! But time is short. Hurry on 
the sale of my goods, and buy me a lot 
of things that are of most value with the 
least weight and the least bulk.” 

“You will lose money if you sell so 
quickly, sir, and you will pay all the 
more by not taking your time over 
it.” 

“T daresay; but it cannot be helped. 
The sheikh is hurrying on his departure, 
and I cannot wait. So act quickly, and 
do the best you can.” : 

“Very good, sir. You will certainly 
make up for what you lose here by 
what you gain there. Besides, my friends 
will be of use to us; they know all the 
exporters and importers, and I will see 
they do not overcharge you. But, sir, I 
have a little money I should like to make 
more with, and I think I could be of use 
to you in your expedition if you would 
allow me to go with you, and to add my. 
small contribution by way of partner- 
ship.” 

“Certainly, my friend, certainly ; but 
be as quick as you can.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

And Mardocheeus’s friends proved to be 
of great help to Marius; they sold the 
goods and obtained in exchange at fair 
rates a bale cr two of 
the English stutis known 
as tom-coffce, of cottons 
white and blue called 
guineas, of copper wire, 
looking-glasses, powder, 
tobacco, guns, lead, and 
other things which serve 
as currency in the 
Sudan. 

As Mardocheus had 
said, the hurry in 
which matters had to be concluded 
resulted in the goods being sold at rather 
low prices, and the purchases had to be 
made at a little above the current rate ; 
but time is money, especially in matters 
of business. In any case the transaction, 
which would result in the riches of the 
Sudan being sent direct to Mercurin & 
Son by return caravan, promised on the 
whole to be a highly profitable one. 

Poor Ali was much distressed at all 
this. His wounds had healed, it is true, 
but the scars were still too recent and his 
state too weak to allow him to accompany 
the man who had: twice saved his life, 
and to whom his gratitude was boundless. 
Marius promised to return for him, and 
that eventually reconciled him to remain- 
ing at Ghrat, particularly as Marius 
persuaded him that his presence was 
necessary to look after two or three 
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minor matters which had been left in- 
complete. 

Mardocheus also was much attached 
to Ali on account of the way in which he 
had nursed him, and Ali was not above 
showing his liking for the man, notwith- 
standing his dislike of the Jewish race. 

‘The purchase of the cattle was not 
without difficulties, as neither horses nor 
mules were to be thought of on a 
military expedition which would have 
to move quickly. Only meharis and 
camels of good pedigree could be passed 
by the sheikh, and this meant considerable 
expense. However, when they saw 
Mardocheeus interested in the affair, his 
relatives agreed to advance capital in 
excess of the limit named in the letter of 
credit, there being every hope that the 
venture would prove an unusually pro- 
fitable one. 

Horses, mules, and asses were sold and 
replaced by young vigorous camels. The 
fastest would be used as mounts for 
Mardocheus and tho Arabs, who had 
been re-engaged, and Ahmadou, the negro, 
while the strongest could carry the goods 
bought by Marius and Mardocheus as 
well as the water and the provisions. 

There was no need to take much of a 
load of water, as springs were frequent on 
the route it was proposed to follow; the 
provisions had to be, however, on a rather 
liberal scale, as the rapidity with which 
the caravan had to advance would give 
no time for hunting by the way. There 
was also the probability of a stubborn 
resistance on the part of Ibrahim, and 
Marius armed his companions with good 


ins. 

Mardocheeus being obliged, in spite of 
himself, to adopt the same kind of locomo- 
tion, spent the last few days in practising 
camel-riding, and soon became proficient 
in an art which is not so much difficult as 
fatiguing. 

Aliwas in grentdistress at the departure. 
In spite of the impassibility he affected, it 
was obvious that his feclings were dceply 
stirred, and when the caravan left he could 
not stifle a sob he had done his best to 
conceal. Even Marius and the Jew found 
it necessary to use the back of a hand to 
wipe away a furtive tear which, do all they 
could, would persist in trickling on to 
their cheeks. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUMBLECHOOK. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF AN AUSTRALIAN DOG. 


Armen the subject of this biography is 
still living (and full of years and wis- 
do:n), 1 do not scruple to give her real name. 
It my be a breach of literary etiquette, but 
that i3 not one of the points on which she 
is sensitive; besides, her many friends in 
Victoria would scarcely fail to recognise her 
un lez any alias. When Bishop Moorhonse’s 
white bulldog, “ Tim,” was put in Melbourne 
“ Punch,” I showed her the picture, and we 
both enjozed the joke! 

Born as it were by accident, her mother 
being the high-bred scion of an old Sussex 
bulldog family, and well acquainted with 
shows, her father a person of no distinction 
whatever, the pup made a reprobate start in 
life, and was only excluded from the water- 
party at which her brothers and sisters were 
entertained by a foreshortening of profile 
which gave promise of the family trait. She 
was christened Pumblechook because of the 
great expectations thus aroused. 

Althoagh of a warm-hearted temperament, 
No excessive tenderness was ever shown by 
the mother for this remnant of a family. Its 
blackness (very striking against her own pure 
white and brindle) wounded her amour propre, 
and she would lick the pup furiously, as if 
expecting her tongue to effect what Pears’ 
soap does pictorially for the little blackamoor. 
Nor did the sturdy youngster make any pre- 
tence of filial devotion. At a ridiculously 
early age it had a disconcerting stare, stole 
its mother’s bones, and made faces at her. 
‘The sie of not being appreciated may have 
hardened a character not naturally malleable; 
anyhow, I suspect that every jeer at a black 
hide provoked the retort of a mésalliance, 
anlas L have never known any creature so 
alvuit in the art of provocation as Pumble- 
chook afterwards showed herself, there is 
little doubt that, under the cover of infantine 
innocence, she found a thousand subtle ways 
of driving an honest but excitable parent to 
“ tho verge of insanity’s brink.” 

The first serious rupture, however, was on 
the occasion of our giving a tea-party. 
Among the guests was one of those timid 
people who always irritate a strange dog by 
addressing it with a manner of false cajolery. 
Just when I was explaining how gentle a 
bulldog is by nature, and how much its cha- 
racter is misunderstood, there came a sudden 
and disconcerting upheaval of the table by 
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two dogs, locked in a death grapple, and 
making a noise not to be described. Taking 
with them one end of the tablecloth, they 
whirled about the room at such a rate, and 
upset so much furniture, that it was impos- 
sible to lay hands onthem. Weight and grip 
soon told. The bulldog dragged out of the 
room a very limp black body, which she still 
shook at intervals, and raising her muscular 
neck, tossed it down the garden steps, with 
the air of one shooting rubbish. This done, 
she trotted in again, snorting and wazying 
her crooked tail, and sat down, well pleased, 
but with a red eye, on the hearthrug to lick 
her wounds. 

The black one (we often called her th 
distinction to the white dog. and it was 5 
before Rider Haggard had introduced to us 
Chaka), after rolling over and over out of 
the arduina bush into which she fell, lay 
quite still, her ears flung out, to the eye a 
murdered dog. The family's reproaches were 
cheerfully received by the victor, but after 
listening a little while she ran out to nose the 
body, and finding not a grow! in it, dropped 
her ears doubtfully. The kindest creature 
and the most generous, her passion over, she 
now fell a prey to remorse, and made efforts 
to revive the poseur, who, when she thought 
fuss enough had been made, opened an eye, 
languidly got on her feet, shook her ears, and 
allowed herself to be led indoors and petted, 
turning an ignominious defeat into the sem- 
blance of a triumph. 

From this time the pup, about two-thirds 
grown, had the whip-hand of her easy-going 
mother, opposing to superior fire and force a 
cool, aggravating temper and tenacity of pur- 
pose. The bulldog ‘ belonged” to one side 
of the house, Pumblechook therefore chose 
the other, a compliment the more artful and 
telling that this person was unspoiled by 
canine devotion, though highly susceptible to 
its charm. In this way two factions were 
formed, watchful partisans of the daily 
struggle for supremacy between two dogs of 
wit and courage such as would soon have 
filled Mr. Caldecott’s portfolio. 

A prime point of contention was the kennel, 
a structure roomy enough to accommodate 
both, but having a narrow doorway. Whole 
days were spent manceuvring for its exclusive 
occupation. If the pup were in possession, 
the mother would plunge her head in, and try 
to drag her out—a fierce tug-of-war in the 
strait entrance. If the situation were 
reversed, theré was no such direct attempt, 
but guile was resorted to. Pumblechook 
would rush madly to the front gate, barking 
as if at a Chinaman, or she would spread a 
bone in sight of the kennel, and crouch round 
the corner, ready to jump the claim if her 
lure drew. Digging for an imaginary rat 
soon palled, a better stratagem being to hunt 
the cat down the garden, herself doubling 
stealthily up the back way. When the bull- 
dog waddled back, heated from the chase, it 
was to find a demure black face grinning at 
her out of the kennel. Dignity said, “ Step 
gingerly away, growling, with a ridge of hair 
erect,” but more often the old lady would 
pounce on the trickster, perhaps force her 
way in on top of her; and such was the fury 
of these encounters that the kennel, a heavy 
one, was sometimes overturned, in a turmoil 
of dust and yells. There is generally more 
noise than bloodshed in a fight between two 
dogs of the “ gentle ’’ sex, so the owners were 
not anxious, and when it was over, cuffed 
them both impartially. If one were chained 
up as punishment, the other culprit would go 
and sit by her, in what was surely an instinct 


of loyalty, and as if to reprove our misappre- 
hension of dog “ divarsion,” in which was no 
rancour, but merely high spirits, legitimate 
self-assertion, and a genuine love of fighting. 

Even when relations were so strained that 
they could not pass one another without a 
wicked look, they would instantly make 
common cause against a strange dog, hunting 
him, one oa either side, to the bitter end ; 
yet jealousy would re assert itself in the final 
worry, and instead of executing the intruder, 
they would sometimes let him escape to fly 
at one another’s throats. 

No one who has ever turned out a clever 
dog’s hoard, or noticed how he will mind a 
rabbit's foot or a lizard’s tail all day, can 
doubt that he has the feeling of a proprietor. 
Pumblechook, miserly of her bones and play- 
things, was ingenious in “ planting ” them. 
She never, like another dog of my acquain- 
tance, deposited a marrow-bone in a visitor's 
bed, but she was Al at a bone-burial, never 
forgot the place, and never visited it openly. 
I have seen her sit on a dead rat to conceal 
it temporarily from a covetous eye, and after 
ostentatiously interring a ehank in public, 
sneak back and remove it to a secret cache. 
Anything she could filch from the other dog 
was naturally more precious than her 
legitimate property. Having unearthed such 
@ treasure, she would canter into the yard 
and mount guard over it in view of the de- 
spoiled owner, hoping to provoke a rescue, and 
if disappointed in this, she could at least 
toss up the trove and play with it, before 
departing on a mysterious errand from which 
the bone never returned. If sextonry were 
the game, she would reappear with a ring of 
mould on her shiny black nose; but having 
been followed and disturbed in these nefarious 
deeds, she changed her tactics, and would 
come back dripping wet, from which we 
discovered she had taken to swimming the 
Yarra at the bottom of the garden and making 
her little deposit in Studley Park bank 
opposite. 

Both were excellent water-dogs, would 
dive for a stone, and fetch out the dead wood 
which drifted down after rains. If they both 
laid hold of the same stick, Trafalgar ensued ; 
but on the last of these occasions the 
current swept them into a willow and half 
drowned them. After this they came ashore 
before settling a difference. It was funny to 
see them land a joint burden and scarcely 
wait to give themselves one shake before 
“having it out.” 

It Bully were sent in after a stick and 
missed it, she would swim searching, head 
up like a seal, round and round, and return 
empty-mouthed, with the easy conscience of 
one who has failed honourably. But the 
wily black one would bring a stick, feigning 
astonishment and injury when her effron: 
was denounced. A corked beer-bottle, flung 
well out into the stream, afforded them most 
sport, and they would race for it like pro- 
fessional swimmers, starting with a tremen- 
dous “ take-off” from a dry snag. 

To mention just one more odd trait of this 
pair: there was a kitten on the premises, 
treated by both of them, in public, with 
aversion and contumely; in private, each 
dog adored it, gravely playing with it, coiling 
up with it before the fire, and treating it far 
more motherly than its proper parent, a 
person of a ready paw, never suffered to put 
her nose indoors. But the day that kitten 
caught her first mouse jealousy flamed up; 
both dogs rushed to take it from her, each 
in turn went through the form of killing it. 
and they spent the day stealing it from one 


another, till the kitten, recovering the trifle 
of mangled remains, dined off them, an 
unsportsmanlike act which evidently greatly 
lowered her in their estimation. 

When Pumblechook left her mother and 
rival in Melbourne to follow the fortunes of 
her owner in the bush, she was eighteen 
months old, a lithe, powerful, beautifully 
modelled dog, standing about as high as a 
pointer, showing the bull-strain in her 
massive head, broad chest, and compact 
muscle. In spite of its early promise, her 
nose was anything but snub, and some of her 
instincts indicated retriever paternity. She 
united the gameness of a “bred ’un” with 
the self-reliant savoir-faire of the mongrel 
who survives! Her coat was glorious—a 
dense black, as glossy and almost as fine as 
the nap on a new hat. She would have been 
a joy to an animal painter, her poses were 
so spirited, while every movement expressed 
courage, intelligence, and the ease of vigour. 
Her eyes, a vivid red-brown and as clear as 
@ brook, answered you back. She would lay 
her muzzle on your knee and look at you, 
her forehead wrinkled, with an intensity of 
affection the more pathetic that there was no 

inge in it. 

Like a bulldog, she rarely barked, but she 
had a wonderful vocabulary of gentle, plain- 
tive little sounds, to inquire your meaning 
when she was puzzled, or to tell you her own 
feelings. As she matured, her whole life 
became a strenuous effort to keep herself in 
perfect communication with my mind and 
mood, and her observation was only matched 
by her memory. She was the only dog I 
ever knew who would look exactly where you 
pointed. Nothing escaped her, though she 
never made a noise without a good cause. A 
Melbourne neighbour (whose actions were not 
always above suspicion) once said angrily, 
“ That brute looks out of her kennel if a fly 
walks along the fence.” 

She was very grim to strangers, not 
aggressive, but she had a way of eyeing them 
that made nervous people uncomfortable. 
One old gentleman used to get through a 
fence and make a défour rather than pass my 
gate, yet he acknowledged the dog had never 
offered to touch him, or even barked at him. 
“ But,”” he added, “she looks at me so!” 

In bad hands Pumblechook would probably 
have been a vicious dog, one of the criminal 
olass of animals, formidable in proportion to 
their intelligence; but the expansion of her 
new life, away from petty, irritating rivalry, 
was all towards kindliness and useful re- 
sponsibility. On the farm, she came as 
it were into her kingdom, where she 
reigned supreme, sole companion of her mis- 
tress, and general superintendent of affairs. 
Arrogant at first to the live-stock, and 
inclined to play the bully, once she understood 
they were my property, she took charge, and 
before many weeks had passed was happy in 
the conviction that not a beast could be fed, 
a horse rubbed down, a turnip-patch hoed, 
or a tree felled, without her attentive super- 
vision. Sometimes officious, seldom obstruc- 
tive, she seemed to divine what was wanted, 
or to be done. The ducks puzzled her. But 
after being scolded for rescuing them, one by 
one, from the dam (a proceeding which was 
like to be the death of the indignant old 
drake), she would sit on the bank trembling 
with excitement, and whimpering for leave 
to go in and save them. 
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If anything went wrong—a tree down 
through the fence, a cow in the crop, a pig 
rooting in the garden, or a native cat near 
the hen-roost at night—the black one was the 
first to discover it, and give warning. Often 
I would find a spotted brute stiff and stark on 
my mat in the morning. The last fowl-mur- 
derer to be brought to justice was a villainous- 
visaged tiger-cat. Very few dogs will tackle 
these savages, which grow huge in the ranges, 
but Pumblechook (a town dog) would have 
scruffed the Bunyip without a demi-semi- 
quaver of hesitation. That the fight had 
been desperate was plain from her torn face, 
and some gashes on her ribs, also from the 
fact that she would allow no one but myself 
to touch the dead tiger. She was radiant 
with pride all that day, and rather “short” 
in her manner to her charges, although as a 
rule forbearing. 

I have seen her refuse battle to a pug- 
nacious rooster (unless she caught him out 
of bounds, and then he had to travel); she 
would go on tiptoe through the shed where 
the hens were sitting, scarcely glancing at 
them ; and would gently but tirmly drive each 
milker into her proper stall, saving her snaps 
for the Jersey bull—a greedy little thief— 
when he tried to get his blue tongue into one 
of the feed-boxes. It is true that she hated 
the turkey-gobbler, and if he rattled his quills 
at hershe would pucker up her nose, show- 
ing her white teeth in a vicious grin. 

Staid dog as she became, the Berserker 
spirit broke out if, on a bush ramble, she 
scented kangaroo, wallaby, or kangaroo-rat. 
Nose on the ground, she would be off like a 
flash, and not return for hours, creeping in 
with a leaf or a shred of bark in her mouth 
8 a peace-offering, eloquent with murmurs of 
apology, lame and dirty, with raw red rings 
round her eyes, torn by the scrub she had 
galloped through. 

Four years the dog and I were close com- 
rades on those lonely heights, from which 
you look down across Kooweerup Swamp to 
French Island. We shared the fat and the 
lean of a rather hard life (for bush farming 
isn’t all picnic) ; we talked together and there 
was no third person to interrupt; we knew 
each other’s every mood, and I should be 
glad to think I deserved Pumblechook’s 
esteem half as much as she deserved mine. 

This good dog had friends in the city, one 
of whom sometimes sent her a letter through 
the post addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Pumblechook,” etc. 
I was to read it to her, with its mention of 
“ bones,” and anewer it too; and although I 
believe she privately thought it a silly sort 
of game, she made believe heartily to enjoy it. 

As a puppy she had had a passion for 
tearing up paper, and to correct it I had 
taught her to bring me any stray bits she 
found. So literal was her obedience, that in 
town she had more than once pulled the 
paper out of a fire ready laid; and another 
feat was to collect the stamp-selvedge off the 
floor of the post-office, which, being gummed, 
stuck to her nose and hurt her dignity by 
making her look ridiculous. 

However, this habit of retrieving bits of 
paper once did me real service. A friend in 
England had sent me a power-of-attorney 
over some Broken Hill stock he held. This 
document unaccountably disappeared off 
my writing-table. The stock was rising. 


Among my pets was a magpie, ironically 
called Mary Anderson because of her mean 
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appearance. I charged Mary with the 
theft; she shut one eye, squawked and 
tittered, spread her shabby wing and tottered 
away, crooning and gurgling derisively. 

Then I told the black one about it, and we 
set ourselves to watch the uncanny bird. 
First she tripped over to the pigsty and 
began to dig for worms; tiring of this 
pastime, she rejoined us, clicking her bill, 
which she wiped affectionately on my shoe, 
Suddenly, without rhyme or reason, she 
nipped Pumblechook, and took to her 
treacherous heels, shrieking like a fury. We 
looked at one another and followed, but she 
dodged us round the chaff-house, and seemed 
to vanish into the earth. Presently she was 
observed in the garden boring a hole in a 
young marrow, having already dug up several 
rows of late peas, sown the day before. I 
fell upon her in wrath, but she slid through 
a hole in the fence, chuckling uproariously. 
I folded a piece of foolscap to look like the 
document, showed it to Pumblechook, then, 
concealing the dummy, I bid her “ find it.” 
For days we shadowed that evil bird and 
searched all her haunts, and she, at least, 
found it vastly entertaining. The stock con- 
tinued to rise, and had already passed the 
price at which I was to sell. I was miserable; 
the bulls could not hold the market much 
longer, sales were increasing, and the turn 
was imminent; the black one and I had 
become one monomaniac; we only lived to 
find that paper. I knew Mary Anderson had 
taken it, and when I beheld her, morning 
after morning, tip-tilting on the clothes-line, 
and whistling Emmet’s “ Lullaby,” I, whose 
soul revolted at the beheading of a ‘“ chook,” 
and who fled the neighbourhood on pig-killing 
day—even I felt that I must wring her thrawn 
neck with my own hands. 

After a miserable night, I woke late one 
morning, resolved to go off to town and see if 
I could sell with a proviso for delayed delivery 
of scrip. I was hurriedly dressing, when in 
bounced Pumblechook with a mouthful of 
bits of paper. In taking them from her, I 
saw that one was an envelope with the post- 
date of the day on which the deed had disap- 
peared. “Good dog,” 1 said quite excited, 
“fetch them.” She ran out again, I after 
her. In a corner of the horse-paddock was a 
big pile of logs for winter firing. The hens 
laid in it sometimes, and I thought I had 
searched it thoroughly, but I had only looked 
into the interstices from the ground. Pum- 
blechook took a running jump, and I scrambled 
after her on to the top of the stack. Putting 
her head and shoulders down into a cavity 
she began to scratch and whine. Peering 
between the logs, I could see something white 
a long way down. But how was I to get it up 
without pulling the stack down, which would 
have been a heavy job? I tried the tongs - 
wouldn't reach. Then I moved some of the 
lengths on top, and got myself into a kind of 
timber well. To cut a long story short, by 
the aid of two pieces of flexible stick, at last 
I fished up that paper, and it was the missing 
deed! One corner was torn, it had been wet, 
and crackled in the drying, the ink had run a 
little, and contact with burnt bark had 
smudged it—but there it was, to all practical 
intents as good as ever. I wired to a broker ; 
he sold that morning (just in time) ; my friend 
made a handsome profit; and he sent the 
black one a swell collar, which she wears on 
state occasions. A.C. M. 
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CHAPTER I, 
Vere ineunte. 


Mee wanted me to buy his bicycle. It 

was a safety machine, and a good speci- 
men—ofa cheap and nasty one, as afterwards 
discovered. I did not require a bicycle very 
particularly; in fact, I had retired from 
cycling rather hastily some years before— 
after a rapid descent from an ordinary on 
Wimbledon Hill. That descent made a deep 


impression on me, so I informed Muldoney, 


very brietly that I did not want his bicycle. 
Muldoney is of Irish extraction, but as he 
was born and bred in Somerset, his sympathies 
and manners are decidedly Anglo-Saxon, 
and he disclaims all connection with the 
Emerald Isle. However, I generally address 
him as “the pathriot,’”’ an appellation that 
never fails to rouse his ire and stimulate 
the innate warlike propensities of the Celt. 
But he would take no denial with respect 
to my purchasing his machine; and as he 
is very persuasive, the result was I became 
possessor of a cushion-tyred safety, warranted 
(by Muldoney) to run almost by itself. 
Shortly afterwards, Muldoney purchased a 
new and superior machine for himself, and 
then he propounded the startling scheme of 
a bicycle tour to Paris and back during the 
Easter holidays. This was in February of 
1892. The remarkable idea of my accom- 
panying Muldoney anywhere on a bicyling 
expedition commended itself to me as being 


distinctly novel, and, in short, I said “ Done,, 


me bhoy.” 
Two duties lay before us. 


the C. T. C. In due course we had the 
pleasure of receiving our badges, and when 
the weather and our daily duties permitted 
we might have been seen toiling along the 
Epsom or the Ripley road. Whenever a 
cart or a pedestrian was seen in front, we 
generally spurted, and, as frequently as not, 
got ahead. 

On one occasion Muldoney actually over- 
took and passed a cab—a ramshackle old 
four-wheeler that was doing quite five miles 
an hour. When I caught him up some time 
afterwards I suggested that, if this sort of 
thing went on much longer, he might break 
a record, whereupon “the pathriot ” .got 
quite fiery, and retorted that, if I did not take 
eare, he might break something else. 

However, we improved in our riding, and 


as Easter approached we began to. make. 


preparations in earnest. First of all, we clad 
the outer man in a knickerbocker costume 
that was unanimously voted by our friends 
as “ most striking,” the boldness and size of 
the pattern being especially commented upon. 
The next thing to be attended to was guide- 
books. 

Muldoney interviewed Mr. Stead, Foreign 
Consul of the C. T. C., and returned in the 
evening with a stock of guide-books and 
second-hand maps that would have sufficed 
almost for a European tour, My share of 
the expense he put down at ten and sixpence, 
a sum he had considerable difficulty in col- 
lecting, as I wished to protest against his 
extravagant and unnecessary investment. 
Then we discovered that we must purchase 
luggage carriers. Muldoney at first sug- 
gested taking with us only a toothbrush, and 
an extra vest, the former to be carried in the 
waistcoat-pocket, the latter in the tool bag. 
This seemed too trifling a wardrobe for tour- 
ists of such importance as Muldoney and 
myself, so we bought two sphinx carriers 
(fifteen and sixpence each), which . fitted 
exactly into the diamond frames of our 


We must get’ 
into form, and we must become members of- 
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MULDONEY AND I— CYCLISTS. 


By Ws. C. SuTHERLAND, M.A. 


machines. These carriers answered our pur- 
pose admirably, and were regarded with 
great favour by the French cyclists we 
met. 

In the C. T. C. Foreign Handbook there ia 
a list of articles recommended to the tour- 
ist as useful, hut we abandoned that list, as 
we were not in # position to engage a furni- 
ture van. We packed our carriers with the 
following articles, our guiding principle being 
“What can we do without?” : 

1. Toothbrush. . 

2. Shaving material (Muldoney has a very 
scrubby moustache). 

3. Brush and comb and clothesbrush. 

4. Night-shirt. 

5. Extra pair of stockings. 

6. Extra woollen shirt. 

7. Guide-books and writing material. 

8. A dozen pocket-handkerchiefs. 

9. Gloves and spats ! 

The luggage did not exceed, including car- 
riers, eight pounds for each of us, and it took 
us almost the whole morning to pack the 
things into the small space at our disposal. 
Then I, being the heavier, sat on each of the 
sphinxes in succession while Muldoney 
locked them. After that, we felt ready for 
luncheon. Lastly, Muldoney. insisted on our 
getting passports—quite an unnecessary pre- 
caution for France. At first I objected, but 
finally agreed, as I thought it would be better 
to have passports with such a suspicious- 
looking personage as “the pathriot.”” After 
some difficulty, we succeeded in getting a 
professional man to vouch for. our respect- 
ability, and then we got the passports for two 
shillings apiece. 

We decided to start from Wimbledon on 
Friday, April 15. Thursday afternoon and 
evening we spent in cleaning and oiling pur 
machines, and at a late hour we retired to 
gur respective couches quite fagged out, and 
smelling of paraffin and colza and blacklead. 
That compound smell haunted me all night, 
and brought ona nightmare in which an angry 
sphinx sat on my chest, while Muldoney made 
me swallow a pint of paraffin, and afterwards, 
screwed off my nose with his spanner., 


CHAPTER It, . 
Allons. 


April 15th. — The morning broke fair and 
bright, and with high hopes and beating hearts 
we twain set out on our journey, Keeping 
amongst the lanes to the left pf Sutton, we 
crossed the Surrey Downs, and ran into Pur- 
ley an hour after the start. " Here- Muldoney 
called on a hospitable friend, and we spent 
the next hour in his breakfast-room, making 
amends for the hasty meal we had despatched 
at Wimbledon. | 

‘On taking to the road again, we found, 
somehow or other, that riding did. not agree 
so well with us as we had anticipated, and we. 
rather envied the little bands of holiday- 
makers who passed us in every conceivable 
kind of vehicle. However, the freshness and 
brightness of the morning, the budding spring 
around us, the pretty hamlets and villages, the 
hills and dales and woods of Surrey, inspired 
us with a sense of beauty and’ of free- 
dom, and we plucked up courage as we 
ran round the corners of the winding lanes, 
rushed the short hills, flew down the long 
declines, or pedalled steadily on the level. We 
were both delighted with this part of Surrey, 
with the pretty villages and the neat wayside 
hostelries. As the day was hot, we felt the 
thirst somewhat keenly. “ Advice to tourists ” 
in one of the guide-books recommends cyclists 


to keep their mouths shut when riding. The 
writer of that paragraph did not know Mul- 
doney, or he would have made allowance for 
exceptional cases. But to be scrious ; it is 
a difficult matter to keep the mouth closed, 
as the nose soon requires attention, and when 
you start on a tour on the Continent with 
only .a dozen pocket-handkerchiefs you 
naturally want to make the most of them. 
Furthermore, keeping the mouth shut is not 
conducive to sociability ; the intercourse be- 
tween two great minds is interrupted, the 
flow of ideas is checked, and mental stagna- 
tion takes place. 

Then many of Muldoney’s original remarks 
to passers-by, such as, “‘ Good-morning -~ 
“Nice day !” “ Is this right for Snookstown? ” 
etc., etc., would be lost to posterity. Strange 
to say, Muldoney quite approved of the appli- 
cation of the closure to me, but then—he 
always likes to hear himself talk! 

About half-past one we reached East Grin- 
stead, a charming country town situated on 
rising ground. -At the entrance to the town 
we noticed the well-known C. T. C. sign on 
the Railway .Hotel, and we immediately 
decided to put up there and have something 
to eat. Muldoney insisted on “a cut from 
the joint ” as being best adapted for giving us 
staying power, and judging from the number 
of “ cuts’? made by us both we ought to have 
had plenty of stamina for the remainder ‘of 
the day. The luncheon, a very satisfactory 
one, amounted to 3s. a head, including tips to 
the waitress, and to the ostler for looking after 
our steeds ; and after a gentle rest of an hour, 
and some chat with other cyclists, we pro- 
ceeded on our travels. The day was nearly. 
perfect, and as we sped along we voted cycling 
the easiest and most pleasant of sports, until 
we came to Ashdown Forest, and then we 
talked of putting up for the night and going 
on to Newhaven next day. Pp 

However, when we got to the top we found 
the riding was much easier, and our hopes 
revived. Soon we got into Sussex, an | at first 
the roads gave us the idea of being wateied 
with stones. The number of bumps and 
shocks and stoppages reminded me of travel- 
Jing on the Highland line. Then the innv- 
cent Sussex rustics delighted in playirg 
marbles on the highways on this particular 
Friday, and, besides calling attention to the 
fact that our wheels went round, remonstrated 
with us, politely of course, when we rang our 
bells, and also when we did not! This was 
very perplexing, but I felt my feelings much 
relieved when one old patriarch, who wanted 
to take up the whole roadway, got run down 
by Muldoney. It was not ‘the pathriot’s ~ 
fault—I must admit that-—-but as neither 
party was damaged, we looked quite satistied, 
and proceeded in the best of spirits. 

‘ Fourteen miles on this side of Lewes, a tall 
young gentleman on a tall new ordinary over- 
took and joined us. Muldoney offered to 
slacken speed on his behalf; the tall young 
fellow’ mildly protested. He ‘didn't mind 
making the pace, if we didn't. Certainly not 
—delighted—we were sure! He had just come 
from town and was going to Eastbourne, and 
altogether he was of a most communicative 
disposition- 

After a time, I noticed Muldoney and myself 
were answering him in monosyllables only, 
and the weather seemed to be getting hotter. 
the miles longer, and the young man forging 
ahead. ‘Muldoney was working like a nigger. 
and for my own part I felt I would die rather 
than let that young fellow get away from us. 
so I described a semicircle with my back, and 
for the next hour the country seemed to be 
all dust and hills! [By 


Landed.—Zy Tuomas M. Hexy, : 
(From the Picture exhibited at the Royal Institute, 1893-4.) , 
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By the time we got to Lewes I felt glad the 
gentle young man was going to leave us, and 
I wished him goodbye in the sincerest spirit. 
When we got outside of Lewes, a city of a 
trath set on a hill, we satdown by the way 
to cool. “The pathriot” proposed an ad- 
journment to a neighbouring place of refresh- 
ment, called the “ Bag 0’ Nails,” or some such 
preposterous name, but I reminded him of the 
waning light, and of our motto “ Economy— 
as much as possible.” He then remarked I was 
a stingy old something or other. For a few 
minutes there was some rapid extempore 
speaking, and then Muldoney apologised. 

The country between Lewes and Newhaven 
is bare and uninteresting, and the road is of 
the nature of a switchback, plentifully be- 
strewn with gravel and boulders from the 
sea coast. The bumping we received going 
down the hills gave us the feeling that we 
had been to a gymnasium for the first time 
and were not quite sure what was going to 
happen next. 

Newhaven at last! Dirty, grimy, shelly 
Newhaven! We put up at the London and 
Paris Hotel by the quay, and after dinner 
had the pleasure of waiting for about four 
hours for the steamer to start. This was 
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dreary work, and was a dull ending to our 
bright and varied journey down; and, to 
increase the blankness of the outlook, it 
began to snow and, what was far worse from 
my point of view, to blow! 


CHAPTER III. 
“ Ponto nox incubat atra.” 


We secured our berths on board the steamer 
before the train from town arrived, and 
as it was holiday time the saloon was 
uncomfortably crowded. The fare to Dieppe 
was thirteen shillings for each, and the 
bicycles cost tive and fourpence apiece for 
transmission; then there was a tip to one 
man for stowing them away for us at night, 
and a tip to another man for unstowing them 
for us in the morning, and a tip to a third 
for giving us detailed information about 
nothing in particular. However, it is a 
Briton’s proud privilege to pay tips to all and 
sundry, whether he likes it or no. 

I will pass over the miseries of that voy- 
age ; suffice it to say that the telegraph wires 
from London to Newhaven were blown down 
by the violence of the gale. My impression 


during the storm was that it didn’t much 
matter whether the steamer was blown up, 
or down, or anywhere, go long as it brought 
relief from the awful pitching. 

Muldoney is very fond of the sea; so am 
I—ata distance. I like to take my voyages 
in small doses, at a shilling an hour, so that 
I can get ashore for refreshments as soon as 
there is any indication ofaroll. Oneincident 
of that night I shall not readily forget. I 
was lying on my back not daring to move a 
muscle, * the pathriot” by my side condoling 
with me, and remarking that I was getting 
paler and paler. I was determined to fight 
the coming malady. I caught the steward’s 
eye—a bright, intelligent, sympathetic kind 
of eye. I wanted some cordial to brace 
myself against the nausea I felt. 

Slowly and impressively I raised a finger. 
The steward beamed with intelligence, and 
—instantly brought a basin! The way 
Muldoney sprang out of the bunk and got 
up on deck would make the fortune of an 
acrobat. At last, after what seemed to be a 
month, but really turned out to be six 
hours, we arrived at Dieppe, or, as Muldoney 
put it, in “ La belle France.” 

(To be continued.) 
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‘vERY boy knows the story of Romulus and 
Remus being nurtured by a she-wolf, 
and the story is generally regarded as being 
incredible, and all kinds of expianations are 
given to account for the existence of such a 
legend. Now, Ido not wish for 4 moment to 
contend that the story is a true one; but I 
would like to point out there is no real reason 
for regarding it as incredible. Wolves have 
been known to do, even in these modern days, 
exactly that which the foster-mother of 
Romulus and Remus is credited with. 
There are several well-authenticated cases in 
India of children having been adopted by 
these fierce animals. Not long ago, a little 
girl child about two years old was rescued 
from a wolf. Strange to say, she died almost 
immediately after she had been rescued. 
Indeed, this is the fate of all the children who 
have been found in India under such circum- 
stances, with one exception. That one excep- 
tion is known as the Wolf-boy of Agra. I 
myself have seen him, and as I have never 
seen his story in print I shall tell it here as I 
was told it by the good missionary who had 
charge of the Orphanage at Secundra, near 
Agra, in which the Wolf-boy lived. 
Eleven years ago I paid my first visit to 
Agra, and, making the round of the Mission 


A WOLF-BOY: A TRUE STORY. 
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there, [came in due course to the Orphanage, 
and my host first pointed out the Wolf-boy 
and then told me his story. 

I saw before me a young man of about 
twenty, of most repulsive aspect. He was 
quite idiotic, and could only make strange 
unearthly noises in lieu of speech. He was 
quite harmless, but the grin with which he 
greeted me, and the way in which he drew 
up his upper lip, reminded me of the way in 
which a savage dog snarls at a stranger, and 
made me feel as if I should not care to be left 
alone and unarmed in his society, despite 
the assurances which I obtained as to his 
quietness. 

He had been rescued about fifteen years 
before under the following surprising cir- 
cumstances. 

Some natives inthe kingdom of Oude, of 
which Lucknow is the capital city, came one 
day to an English official to say that they 
had seen something which bore the appear- 
ance of a small boy running on all fours. 
They had pursued it, but it ran with great 
swiftness, and disappeared into the hole of a 
wild beast. 

The curiosity of the Englishman was 
aroused, and at his direction an attempt to 
smoke out the creature was made. 


The attempt proved successful. Out 
dashed a great she-wolf from the mouth of 
the hole, and behind it came the boy. The 
wolf escaped, but the boy was captured after 
@ fierce struggle, in which he behaved like 
a young wolf, snapping and snarling and 
attempting to bite his captors. The age of 
this queer creature could only be guessed at. 
It was put at five or six years, and this was 
probably correct. It is supposed that the 
wolf, deprived of her cubs, stole it in infancy 
and adopted it in place of her own off- 
spring, and that the baby, too small to be 
frightened, took naturally to its strange 
nurse. 

All the habits of the boy were those of a 
wolf. At first he would coil himself up all 
day in a dark corner, and wake up at night, 
desiring to prowl about. With great difficulty 
he was accustomed to cooked food, for he 
much preferred raw flesh, and was especially 
fond of gnawing bones after they had been 
buried in earth. 

At last he was tamed and brought round 
to civilised habits ; but the twenty-five years 
which have elapsed have not sufficed to alter 
the wolf-like appearance of this poor fellow, 
whose early life has deprived him both of 
reason and powers of speech. 
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INDIAN SOLDIERS 


Gincuanp has reason to be proud of her 
Indian soldiers, and possesses a large 

and well-disciplined army, in which military 
authorities repose the greatest confidence. 
I have heard the colonel of one of the Sikh 
regiments express his perfect belief in his 
men, and state that he would not fear to lead 
them to victory against an equal number of 
troops of any European nation. Some 
allowance must, perhaps, be made when the 
praise came from such a quarter; and yet 
the action of that regiment, both in Afghani- 
stan and in the Soudan, gave its colonel a 
right to speak proudly of the great, stalwart 
men who made so imposing a figure on 
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parade, and fought with so much élan in 
action. 

In addition to the Sikhs, the border tribes 
of the frontier, the Beluch, the Pathan, and 
the Afghan, give us soldiers who will go 
wherever they are led; and last, but not 
least (in merit, though least in size), the little 
Ghoorkhas demand a word of praise. A 
Ghoorkha regiment does not strike one 
favourably on parade. The men are very 
small, and built very loosely, so that the 
regular swing and upright carriage of the 
English soldier is not emulated, but there is 
a charm in the bright, happy faces, always 
lit up with laughter, while the rush of a 
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Ghoorkha charge has ever brought warm 
praise from those who have commanded 
them. Coming from the wild fastnesses of 
the Nepdl Himalayas, they are invaluable 
for the rough-and-tumble work amongst the 
rocky mountains of the Indian frontier. 

So much for the infantry; though I have 
left much omitted, and many fighting tribes 
unnoticed. 

__ Now for a word about the cavalry. Who is 
ignorant of the fame of the Bengal native ca- 
valry,which furnishes such brilliant horsemen 
and has proved its mettle again and again in 
the fierce strife of battle? Do not suppose, 
however, that the Bengal cavalry is recruited 


in Bengal. It is not so. There are sixty 
million Bengalis in the world, and not one 
Bengali soldier. The Bengali does not care 
for fighting. He has the privilege of paying 
for an army that bears his name, but it 
must be recruited amongst more warlike 
people than those of the race to which he 
belongs. A North Indian adage shows the 
opinion of Upper India as to the Bengali 
character. It may be translated thus : “ Two 
Sikhs can walk through a Bengali crowd.” 

My work amongst the villages of the Delhi 
district brought me into daily contact with 
the Jats, who furnish so many recruits to 
these cavalry regiments. I know one village 
from which a hundred young men enlisted in 
one regiinent, and I saw the enthusiasm of a 
young native gentleman of another village, 
as he was gathering thirty of his young com- 
panions, so that they might join together. 

Each race has its own characteristic 
games, and the infantry, of course, have 
different sports from the cavalry. The chief 
aim of a cavalryman in his recreation hours 
is to excel at tent-pegging. You may have 
geen a picture of Miss Thompson’s (Lady 
Butler), which shows a man, with much 
annoyance depicted in his face, pulling in 
his horse after he has made a miss. 

Let me describe the sport. First of all, 
the tent-peg itself demands attention. It is 
of wood, 14 inches long, and the upper end is 
two inches square. The sharpened edge is 
driven into the ground to a depth of 12 
inches, so that above the ground only a square 
of two inches remains. This is the mark 
which the horseman must strike with his 
Spear-point. 

He takes up his stand at a considerable 
distance, so as to allow his horse to get up 
full steam. As hard as he can gallop he 
approaches the peg. As he nears it he bends 
low on his horse’s neck, the spear strikes the 
peg (or the ground, if a miss), the arm must 
be allowed to swing back; and now we see 
the object of his bending forward, for had he 
been in an upright position the butt end of 
the spear would have caught him on the 
back of the hend. If the peg has been 
struck fairly, the weight of the horse and the 
impetus will pull it out of the earth, and the 
crowd will huzza as they see it adhering to 
the spear-point. 

Competitions are held, for which the men 
eagerly practise. Only the most skilful enter 
for the competitions. Each has his own circle 
of friends, who will try to outcheer all others, 
astime after time their favourite succeeds. 
Each man as he misses drops out, and the 
number grows fewer, till at last but two are 
left, veritable champions, who may often 
have striven against each other before. The 
excitement grows very keen. One of the two 
starts; everyone holds his breath. Hurrah! 
the peg is taken. The other champion braces 
himself. His lips are set. He comes at a 
furious pace. His friends crane forward to 
see. A loud cheer proclaims that he, too, 
has been successful. But at last one of the 
two misses, and if the other has been success- 
ful in the same round, the reward is his. 
There are other compétitions also. Iremem- 
ber a greatcamel race for camp followers ; 
and how half of the competitors escaped 
death was a mystery, as the number was 
great, and the jostling of the clumsy brutes 
most vigorous. 

But though the camel is clumsy, it can go. 
I once saw a runaway camel, and I shall 
never forget the sight, especially as I was 
innocently the cause of its taking to flight. I 
hhad been asked to take care of the fastest 
little horse in Delhi by his master, who was 
starting on a holiday. “ ‘Jinks’ has had no 
exercise for some days, so look out!” 

These were the parting words shouted to me 
from a railway-carriage window. I knew 
Jinks’ ways, and that when left unexercised he 
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waz apt to make music with his heels, and 
kick.a trap to pieces in no time. However, 
after giving him a ten-mile ride to take off his 
freshness, I had him yoked. His groom held 
his head. I made a rush for the trap. As 
my foot touched the step, Jinks: rose on his 
hind-legs. The groom held on like a man. 
He came on all-fours again, and we started. 
If Jinks did not kick the cart to pieces that 
day, we would, I knew, have a pleasant time 
together for a few months, for I loved him 
dearly, but I expected a game of some kind. 
Away we dashed, Jinks longing to gallop, I 
determined that he should trot.“ Easy, old 
chap, easy !”” I spoke to him and held firmly, 
but without pulling. At last he settled to his 
stride, and such a stride! I have seen mile- 
stone after milestone pass at regular intervals 
of five minutes as Jinks whirled us along in 
the light polo-cart, the weight of which he did 
not seem to feel. 

In front was a man riding a camel—a very 
Testive camel. As we caught it up, I saw the 
rider pull the camel’s head backwards with 
the rope that is attached to a piece of wood 
in the animal's nostrils. As we dashed past, 
the camel’s head was within a few inches of 
the man, and its legs were going anyhow as it 
pranced all over the place. A few seconds 
later, and after I had forgotten about it there 
came a flash beside me. It was the camel! 
With outstretched neck, it went as fast as a 
railway-train. It swept along. Icanuse no 
other phrase. One glance was alll got at 
the rider’s face. There was a livid green colour 
under the Afghan’s dark skin. The man 
was frightened for his life. What happened to 
the camel and its rider I don't know (but I 
hope they were all right); for my part my 
hands and head (and heart too) were taken up 
with Jinks for the next few moments, and 
when I was able to take a glance up the road 
the runaway had disappeared. 

Imagine, then, a camel race! But it was 
only for camp followers. The soldier twirled 
his moustache and looked the other way in 
disdain. Not so when the sheep-cutting 
competition came on. 

Sheep cutting? Yes; but do not suppose 
that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals would have interfered; the sheep 
weredead. Isawasplendid competition once. 

In their fleeces, the sheep were hung four 
at a time on as many gallows, erected side by 
side, with space sufficient for a competitor 
between each gallows. 

The first to start were the great Sir 
Frederick (now Lord Roberts, but known by 
the troops he led so bravely, and who loved 
him so well, as “ Bobs") and the Commander- 
in-chief of the Pattiala army. Pattiala is a 
large independent principality, and the brave 
old Sikh general was determined not to be 
outdone by the great English general. 

A great point in this competition is speed, 
and the two generals came neck and neck, 
each bent on reaching his sheep the first. It 
was a dead heat as far as speed went, and 
neither of the sheep was cut clean through. 
That only happened once during the day, and 
then by a young English wing officer of one 
of the native regiments. We could tell, though, 
if a good attempt had been made by the re- 
moval of a sheep which had been nearly 
severed. In the case of the two generals, both 
sheep were removed; but we did not know 
whether it was through courtesy or because 
of a good stroke. Let us hope the latter, for 
“ Bobs ” can do his turn at feats of skill, and 
always entered for the competitions, retiring 
gracefully after the first round, so as to main- 
tain his prestige after showing that he had 
the stuff in him. 

Before leaving the sports of the native 
cavalry, I must tell of India’s son who of all 
has gained most fame on horseback. He is 
now in the Pattiala army, but held a com- 
mission from the Queen before being offered 
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the colonelcy of a regiment by the Maharajah 
under whom he serves. Colonel Hira Singh 
is perhaps the most skilful polo player that 
the world has ever seen, and his success is due 
to his powers of horsemanship added toa 
true eye and cool judgment. You may judge 
of his horsemanship from the following feat. 

Along a level stretch of ground several 
hundred yards in length were laid at inter- 
vals a spear, a tent-peg (driven into the 
ground as already described), a sword, a lime 
on a stick, a revolver, and a wineglass. At 
full speed Hira Singh approached the spear ; 
swung out of his saddle and seized it; re- 
covered his position; took the tent-peg out 
of the ground; lifted the sword; cut the 
lime in two; picked up the revolver; and 
smashed the wineglass with a bullet. This 
feat he has often done. 

I have only space to describe one more 
characteristic recreation of the Indian 
eoldicr athe national quoit-throwing of the 

L + 

Alexander the Great’s army reached the 
Indus, and some have thought that 
Greek influences account for quoit-throwing 
amongst the Sikh people; but the Sikh quoit 
is very different from the Greek, and thrown 
in entirely a different manner. 

The Sikh carries in his turbanacircular ring 
of metal as large as a plate, the metal being 
about three-quarters of an inch broad by a 
quarter ofan inch thick. It is thrown with the 
same action asa cricket ball, and must be kept 
in a horizontal position if it is to fly true. If 
not horizontal, it will strike the ground at 
once, or rise as high as the tree tops and go 
with fantastic sweeps into the far distance. 

I used often to watch the 15th Sikhs at 
this game. The target was set up eighty 

ards away—three bamboo stems eight feet 

‘igh and a yard apart with matting between. 
The central bamboo was the chief object to 
hit: a hit elsewhere counted less. Each 
competitor had a number of quoits, and the 
matches were between teams representing 
different companies. Each team fired 
separately, and when all had fired there was 
a rush to pick up quoits. In the second and 
following rounds each competitor only had 
the quoits which he had picked up himself, 
so that speed and activity count as well as 
accuracy of aim. 

I have heard that one of these quoits would 
cut a man’s head off at eighty yards if it hit 
him fairly. I have seen bamboos as thick as 
@ man’s leg cut clean through, so I was pre- 
pared to accept the statement without any 
wish to see the old Latin saying put into 
practice, Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. 

I began this paper by saying that England 
has reason to be proud of her Indian soldiers ; 
I cannot do better than end it by a repetition 
of that remark. Mixing as I have done 
with the men of several native regiments, and 
familiar as I was with a race which furnishes 
men of the bravest type to be found in the 
ranks, I delight in bearing testimony to the 
many expressions of true loyalty and exalted 
feeling which proved the existence of a noble 
esprit de corps amongst our Indian soldiers. 

Let me give one example of the spirit 
which animates them. An old Jat accom- 
panied me for a month, conveying my camp 
baggage in his bullock cart. At evening time 
he used to welcome me to his little fire, and 
tell me of his sons who were killed in the 
Afghan war. 

“They died,” the old man would cry, 
“fighting for their Queen. But I had four 
sons left. Two I kept for myself, and two I 
at once sent to the pultan (regiment) to take 
their brothers’ places, that the Queen might 
not have it to say that no son of mine was 
teady to lay down his life-blood for her.” 

As long as there are such Indian fathers, 
the Queen need have no fear as to the loyalty 
and bravery of her Indian army. 


N @ fine Summer evening, as 


you saunter through the 
fields on some pleasant 
country ramble, you 


may frequently hear 
proceeding from the 
grassy depths of the 
hedgerows a series of 
little squeaks go in. 
tensely shrill that. 
they absolutely jar, 

on the ear, and 

make one pause 

and wonder what, 
. kind of creature 
| can possibly utter 
such appalling 
squeals. So un- 
usual is the sound to one unaccustomed to. 
country sights and sounds, that it is easy to 
imagine they proceed from some unfortunate 
animal falling a victim to the terrible jaws of a_ 
weasel or the deadly embrace of some snake. 

If, however, we stand perfectly quiet, or, 
better still, lie down on the grass, and look. 
carefully in the direction from which the 
sounds proceed, we shall very probably see 
one or two dusky little forms, scuttling 
quickly through the thick forest of plants 
and shrubs in pursuit of food, and occa- 
sionally varying the monotony of the search 
by giving vent to those shrill squeals which 
drew our attention in the first instance. 

_ A brief glance, however, at the little crea- 

tures as they pause in the open will enable 
us to recognise that the animals before us 
are no other than the little common shxew, a 
creature belonging ,to the insectivorous order. 
of quadrupeds, and a distant connection of 
the mole and spiny hedgehog. 

Before going into details respecting the. 
habits of the little animal in question, it will, 
be as well to take a brief glance at the order 
to which, zoologically speaking, it belongs. 

If we take up any work on natural history 
and turn to the order “ Insectivora,” we shall 
find that it embraces the following animals 
common to England, viz. the mole, hedgehog, 
and the shrews ; and we shall further find 
that, although these animals differ consider- 
ably in many respects, they all agree in 
two or three points, the more important of 
which are the shape of the head and the 


teeth. The former is elongated or drawn out 


to a point or snout like that of a pig, while’ 
the molar teeth have little sharp projections 
or cusps on the top, which serve to crush the 
insects that constitute their food. The 
shape of the head and the elongated snout 
are of material service to the animals in 
question, enabling the mole to burrow in 
the ground, the hedgehog to root up its food 
from the soil, and the shrews to force their 
way amongst the thick tangled mass of plants 
and grass where the larve and insects mostly 
abound. 

There are three different species of shrews 
common to this country, viz. the common or 
erd shrew, the water shrew, and the oared 
shrew. It is with the first of these little 
creatures that we wish to deal, so we will 
dismiss the others with thestatement that 


the two latter species are great swimmers: 


and delight in the water, from which they 
obtain a large portion of their food, while 
the former is essentially a land animal. 

The little erd shrew is a tiny creature, 
seldom exceeding four inches from tip to 
tail. Its fur is of a reddish-brown colour on 
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A CURIOUS LITTLE PET. 


THE COMMON OR ERD SHREW. 
By C. SomERvVILLE Warson. 


the back, passing to an ashen-grey under- 
neath. The ears are small, and laid close 
back to the skull, which prevents them from 
being torn and lacerated as. their owner runs 
through the thick herbage which lines the 
banks and ditches. In other respects the 
ghrew resembles the mouse, from which cir- 
cumstance it is usually known as the shrew- 
mouse ; although, beyond the fact that it is 
somewhat like a monse, it can claim no rela- 
tionship to that mischievous little rodent. 

The shrew breeds early in the year, and 
has a litter of half a dozen or so. It 
makes its nest in a hole in the bank or some 
hollow place, and constructs it of leaves, 
grass, and other suitable materials. 

During the whole of the summer months 
these little creatures are busily engaged in 
hunting for food in the fields, feeding greedily 
on grubs, caterpillars, beetles, and other in- 
sects, as well as worms. They are also said 
to indulge in the dead body of a relative 
when chance throws one in the way, and are 
further reported to be of a fearfully pugna- 
cious disposition, especially in captivity—the 
conqueror afterwards feeding on the body of 
its victim. It is not always wise, however, 
to wholly credit popular report. 

Towards autumn a curious, unaccountable 
number of deaths takes place amongst the 
shrews,and you can hardly go into any 
country-lane or field without secing three 
or four dead - bodies lying in the pathway. 
How many die in the woods and thickets it 
ig hard to guess, but the number must be 
very large. 

I dissected ‘one of these little unfortunates 
a short time ago, and found that the lower 
intestines were filled with a: thick black 
fluid-like matter which was secreted in such 
avundance as to distend the abdomen. It is 
very probable that the shrews die either 
from eating to excess of some larve or 
insects, which are plentiful in the autumn, 
or by feeding upon some insect which is 
injurious and unfit for food. It may be, how- 
ever, that the number of deaths among these 
creatures is due to some epidemic which 
rages about this time of the year. 

- Shrews as well as other animals have 
certain regular times for work and play, and 
some enthusiasts in natura] history, who 
have studied the matter carefully, are bold to 
say that the mole in particular works hard 
for three hours in succession and then rests 
for the same period of time, giving three 


hours to business and pleasure consecu- : 


tively with great exactness. 

The water shrews are also reported to take 
little intervals of relaxation and indulge in 
curious antics, resembling a game of com- 
pound “ cross-touch ;” but, as if on a given 
signal, they instantly stop their frivolous be- 
haviour and busily set to work hunting for food. 

Although the erd shrew can never be 
generally regarded in the light of a pet, it 
can nevertheless be kept for some time in a 
suitable cage, provided you feed it on its 
natural food. . - 

It is rather a difficult animal to catch, 
owing to its swift movements, but you may 
take shrews alive in the old-fashioned mouse- ‘ 
trap by baiting the hook with a fat grub or - 
beetle and placing it in their “ runs” or near 
their holes. 5 : 

While speaking of traps, I may mention a‘ 
very convenient form of trap which is much 
used by ratcatchers and other gentlemen of* 
their profession to secure the animals alive, 


and which may be profitably used for catch- 
ing bank-voles, tield-mice, shrews, and other 
small fry. It consists of an oblong wire 
cage like an ordinary rat-trap, but much 
narrower, with a wire door at each end, 
which may be opened from the outside, but 
from their position are unable to be opened 
from within, so that the animal can easily 
enter by simply raising the door with its 
head, but is unable to return owing to the 
way that the doors are hung. A trap of this 
kind can be easily made with some wire and 
perforated zinc, and, if placed in some favour- 
able spot and suitably baited, will generally 
prove a. most useful article in ‘ field 
hunting.” 

The house best adapted for studying the 
habits of the shrews can be made from an 
ordinary raisin-box divided into two parts by 
a wooden partition so as to form a light and 
dark compartment. The living-room can be 
covered with a sheet of glass fastened into a 
wooden frame to serve the double purpose of 
door and window. The bedroom should also 
have a wooden door, in order to clean it out, 
and should open into the living-room by 
a small round hole made in the partition. 
This hole should also be covered with a little 
sliding door of wood or tin, which may be 
worked from the top by means of a wire, so 
that the little creatures may be prevented 
from coming out whilst you are putting in 
the food. When the cage is ready you may 
make up a nest of moss, leaves, and blades of 
grass, of which materials they make their 
own bedding, while the living-room should 
be carpeted with some dry earth, or, better 
still. a piece of fresh turf cut to fit in the 
compartment. On this may be placed the 
various worms, caterpillars, grubs, etc., and 
other dainties in which shrews delight. 

Owing to their quarrelsome and pugnacious 
tendencies, shrews thrive better when kept 
singly than in pairs —at leastat first; although 
you might arrange to have a double cage 
divided by a wire screen, and, if the different 
inmates scem convivially disposed, you may 
allow them to live together in time. 

In these enlightened days, we look upon 
shrews as harmless little creatures, useful in 
devouring the insects which are so destructive 
to vegetable life, and preter to encourage 
rather than to exterminate them, but in the 
“good old days ” the shrew was regarded in 
anything but a favourable light, on account 
of its “venomous and baneful qualities.” 
lf a shrew crawled over the body or limb of 
some animal the poor creature was supposed 
to suffer excruciating agony, and in many 
cases to lose the limb by paralysis. i 

An animal afflicted in this way was said to 
be “ shrew-struck,” and the remedy, or rather 
counter-charm, was rather curious in its mode 
of preparation, and as cruel as many other 
practices of the time. A large hole was 
bored in the trunk of an ash-tree, into which 
a live shrew was forced, and fastened in with 
a plug, while certain magic incantations 
were muttered. 

A tree prepared in this way was called a 
“shrew ash,” and if any beast was suffering 
from the symptoms described ahove, the 
afflicted part was gently rabbed with a branch 
cut from this tree, and instant relief and a 
speedy recovery were said to result from this 
somewhat singular process of massage. An 
excellent description of a shrew ash is given 
in the ‘Rev. Gilbert White’s celebrated 
‘Natural History of Selborne.” 
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THE BOY'S OWN ORCHID-HOUSE. 


THEIR PECULIARITIES. 


RcHIDs are peculiar in having a flower with 
six divisions, the three outer of which 
are called sepals, and the two upper and 
inner the petals; the third inner division, 
called the lip, is generally the most con- 
spicuous part of the flower, and is nearly always 
of highly specialiged structure. As some 
one expressed it, the lip is the cunning 
alluring advertisement, spreading out its 
charms to attract the insects whose assistance 
is required to set the flower for seed. This 
character is well shewn in our own native 
Bee Orchis, the lip of which is so beautifully 
adorned to attract, and so cleverly constructed 
to lead the insect in the right direction. 
Darwin’s charming book on the Fertilisa- 
tion of Orchids should be read by everyone 
interested or wishing to be interested in these 
plants. In the middle of the flower there is 
@ thick, often slightly curved, projection, 
called the column; this is composed of the 


stamens and pistil all united, with a movable’ 


cap on the top, beneath which the anthers sit 
ready to be carried on to the lower part of 
the column, which is sticky and holds the 
pollen when it comes in contact with it. 
‘The seeds of orchids are extremely small and 
chaff-like; Darwin estimated the number of 
seeds in a capsule of Orchis mascula at 
186,300, and in a capsule of a Cattleya or 
Catasetum there would be probably ten 
times that number. The seeds of orchids 
are rarely employed for their multiplication 
in gardens, partly owing to their not often 
maturing, and partly to the time and trouble 
necessary to get any good results from them. 

The peculiar structure of the flowers of 
orchids is mainly for the purpose of bringing 
about cross fertilisation. Very few crchids 
would bear seeds if unassisted, when in flower, 
by insects; and in flitting from flower to 
flower, the insects effect the cross which 
nature is said to prefer. Cultivators have 
turned this character to account in recent 
years, and there are now a considerable 
number of hybrid orchids, many of them of 
great beauty and value, which have been bred 
by gardeners. In some large establishments 
the orchid “ stud” is an important and most 
lucrative department. Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons of Chelsea, Messrs. F. Sander & Co. of 
St. Albans, Mr. Norman Cookson of Wylam- 
on-Tyne, and Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., of 
Burford Bridge, are the principal owners of 
these “studs.” It takes along time to flower 
an orchid raised from seeds, even twenty 
years having elapsed from the sowing to the 
reaping in one case. To strike an average 
we might say one must wait five years. The 
shortest time on record is fifteen months in 
the case of a hybrid Disa raised in the Royal 
GarJlens, Kew. 


COLLECTING ORCHIDS. 


Orchids are collected in large quantities 
by men sent to the countries where they 
grow, who obtain them often in the face of 
great dangers and privations, sometimes as 
easily almost as apples may be got in Kent. 
The treatment they require, both before and 
during the journey to this country, is now 
well understood, so that failure is not frequent. 
But in the early days they were not so 
successfully obtained, and for one good con- 
rignment received there would be several bad 
ones. The writer is frequently asked how 
the plants ought to be cullected and packed 
for despatch to the English market, by people 
who know only that “ some orchids are worth 
more than a hundred guineas each,” and 
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that orchids are abundant in India, or some 
other place, where they have friends. It is 
ditticult to convince such people that orchid 
collecting and selling are professions requir- 
ing as much knowledge and training as 
stock-broking, and that the one is as risky 
for a beginner as the other. All orchids are 
not beautiful; on the contrary, only a small 
proportion have any claims to that kind of 
beauty which is expected in a flower for the 
garden. If anyone will take the trouble to 
examine a collection like that at Kew, where 
there are some fifteen hundred different sorts 
of orchids in cultivation, he will see that 
many of them are totally devoid of attractions 
except for the botanist. 


THEIR CULTURE. 


For the convenience of cultivators orchids 
are divided into four groups, according tothe 
amount of heat they require. These are : (1) 
tropical or stove orchids, requiring a mini- 
mum night temperature in winter of 60°; (2) 


. intermediate orchids, which may be grown in 


@ warm greenhouse, in which the winter tem- 
p2rature does not fall below 55°; (3) green- 
nouse or cool orchids, requiring no artificial 
heat, except during frost, and as cool treat- 
ment as possible during summer ; (4) hardy 
orchids, t.e. such as may be grown perma- 
nently out of doors in England. 

The orchids with which we are now 
especially concerned belong to the third group, 
namely, cool orchids. Mr. Allen’s “ gallery ” 
of the flowers of some of the most striking of 
these reveals ata glance their great range of 
variety in form and colour; and when it is 
understood that all these beautiful flowers 
may be grown in an ordinary greenhcuse, with 
as little outlay of time and trouble as one 
must expend upon a presentable mixture of 
begonia, fuchsia, geranium, and musk—the 
usual occupants of such a greenhouse—their 
popularity must be assured. 

But even orchid cultivation requires some 
experience. Noone should essay the manage- 
ment of a collection of these plants without 
either first feeling his way by experimenting 
with a few, or calling in the aid of some one 
who understands them. Whilst it is quite 
true that orchids require no more care than 
the commoner things, their requirements are 
of a somewhat special character. With this 
word of precaution we may now proceed to 
make a selection of the plants which can be 
recommended for a small greenhouse and the 
way they are to be treated. Here is a list of 


Fifty Orchids for a Coot House, 


‘Ada aurantiaca Odontoglonsum — hasti'a- 
‘Angnloa Clowexit bium 

Bletia hyacinthina Odentuzlossum Tnsleast 
Cattleya citrina és Intou-pur- 
Crelogyne cristata poreum 

Cypripedium insigne Gilontoglossum — nebulo 


Diea grandifora 


= FAcemOEA losenm Oerstedil 
Epidendrum vitellinam Pewatorei 
Lycaste Deppel ie Iehellutn 
« Skinnert ae Hi 
Masdevallia Chimera « Sanderianum 
» _Harryaua ~  _ triumphans 
» ignes Oncidium concolor 
" Lindent » ~~ fexvosum 
— Shuttleworthii = incurvam 
» tovarensis ~ — Jeucochilum 
=. Veitehit «= Bueranthim 
Musillaria graudifiora 3 Marshallianum 
he pie » — tierinum 
Oulontoglossum = Cervan- * =. Varicosnm 
tenii Pleione lngenaria 
O lontogloseum crispum « maculata 
i Edwari precox 
grande Promenes citrina 
Halli Re-trepia antennifera 
a Harryanum —Sophronitis granditiors 


Zygopetalum Mackaii 
This list contains no plant which cannot 
(To be continued.) 


be easily procured. I think I may state with 
certainty that any dealer in orchids would 
supply them all in good-established plants at 
an average cost of half a crown. Of course 
they can be bought for much less than this 
at auction sales, which, however, cannot 
always be attended without considerable in- 
convenience and loss of time. Nor can an 
“ outsider ”’ be expected to “know the ropes” 
of an auction room. Messrs. Hugh, Low and 
Co. of Clapton, Messrs. F. Sander & Co. 
of St. Albans, Messrs. Backhouse of York, 
Messrs. Charlesworth, Shuttleworth & Co. 
of Bradford, Messrs. Cypher of Cheltenham, 
are among the leading dealers who would 
supply healthy plants of the above at reason- 
able prices. 

There are many other plants besides those 
named which will grow in the same house, and 
which can be obtained easily; there are also 
others which are classed among cool orchids, 
but as they require a little extra warmth at 
certain periods they are not included here, 
this list being intended only for the beginner, 
who does not purpose having more than one 
house in which the plants may be kept all the 
year round. 

A few degrees more warmth would enable 
him to grow many of the most gorgeous of all 
orchids, 7.e. most of the Cattleyas, Celogynes, 
Cymbidiums, Lelias, some Vandas and 
Dendrobiums, etc. 

But in all things we must have a begin- 
ning, and when that beginning is the cultiva- 
tion of orchids, the Scotsman’s advice, that we 
must creep before we can run, is good advice. 


OUR PICTURE. ; 


Mr. Allen has included in his picture 
three kinds which could not well be grown 
in a cool house, and to save disappointment 
we will single them out: Miltonia cuneata, 
Epidendrum Walisii, Cypripedium Fairiea- 
num. This last is one of the most interest- 
ing of all the Lady-slipper orchids from the 
East. It is perhaps the rarest of all the 
species in cultivation} the few examples of it 
known to exist having sprung from several 
which were introduced casually in 1856, pre- 
sumably from Assam. As Messrs. Veitch 
state: “ It is one of the most beautiful of its 
race, one of the rarest, and one of the highest 
interest to orchid amateurs.’”” These cir- 
cumstances conduce to make it one of the 
most expensive of plants. If anyone could 
find its native haunts—many experienced 
collectors have tried and failed—there is a 
certain fortune in it for him. This by the 
way. It is probable that to moet people the 
picture of this Cypripedium will not win for it 
the first place among those represented here. 
The highest-priced orchids are not necessarily 
very beautiful. An experienced dealer in 
these plants remarked lately that beauty was 
not of first importance with connoisseurs, who 
insisted first upon a striking appearance, 
then uniqueness, and after that beauty, in the 
plants for which high prices are paid. A 
few weeks ago Baron Schroeder of Egham, 
the owner of the richest collection of orchids 
in. the world, exhibited his plant of Cymbi- 
dium Traceyanum, for which he is said to have 
refused a thousand guineas. By its side 
stood a plant of a good variety of Odonto- 
glossum crispum, worth perhaps five guineas. 
A lady of considerable taste remarked, of 
sceing the twoplants, that, so far as true beaugy 
went, the prices of the two plants ought to be 
reversed. But the Odontoglossum is abun- 
dant; there is only one plant known of the 
Cymbidium. 


Ts eqenttol day was fast approaching. 

Simon Fagg, blacksmith, captain of the Pigicy 
C.C., had arranged his team with the utmost care and 
without respect of persons. For bad he not deposed 
Tim Pottle, the carrier, a man of mighity thews, in favour 
of little Jack Timkins, one of the undergrooms at the 
Castle, on the grounds that Pottle had dropped some 
ridiculously easy catches in practice, while Jack had 
proved himself nimble in the field and a useful back- 
stop? Not without acute inward struggles: for to 
Pottle, as @ man, he felt strongly drawn by ties of long 
friendship, whereas dark suspicions pointed to that 
mischievous imp, Jack, in a matter of some squibe 
having been surreptitiously introduced into the smithy 
embers when several horses were waiting to be shod 
for Michselmas Fair, But, in Fagg’s mind. the honour 
and success of the parish eleven were paramount to 
every other consideration. 

Another point, on which he was inflexible, was that 
he never allowed anyone to be included in the Pigley 
team who was not hoth resident in the parish and a 
subscriber to the club. 

Pipe in mouth, he was wont to emphasise this law 
‘at the village clubroom, with a resounding thump of 
his brawny fist upon the table: “If we'm beat, we'm 
beat, and no more alo. But, if we win, wot credit if 
‘tis Pigley and ground as wins? Ground allers brags 
‘twas them ai did it. Let Piglcy win on's own legs and 
ground be blowed !” 

‘An axiom, of indigenous growth, that Fagg could 
thrash any two men in the parish, with one hand tied 
behind him, may have somewliat conduced to the 
general acquiescence in his viewa, Another of them 
was that practice before a match was a public duty, 
to be rigidly enforced. 

‘On one occasion he ruthlessly nipped in the bud a 
balf-fornied intention on the part of a young carter in 
the eleven to steal off sweethearting, on a beautiful 
summer's evening, instead of bowling to the weaker 
bate, according to programme. 

“ Coortin’ in practis-time !” he snorted indignantly ; 
“ wot sorter lass can she he, if she don't want Pigley to 
thrash they fellers ?" Whereupon the swain succumbed, 
and his fair one, to whom the withering remark bad 
been reported, sat patiently on the fence till the prac- 
tice was over. 

The Braggleton match, now looming near, wan the 
match of the season. From time immemorial there 
had been but one match a year with that club, partly 
owing to the distance between the two places, partly 
becnuse the supreme efforte put forth by each side 
could only, it was felt, be exerted once a season. 

‘This year the match was to be played on Pigley 
Green. "For three successive years had the Braggleton 
men been victorious, owing, according to the Pigley 
creed, to two of the matches having been played on 
Braggleton Common, “a plaguy, catchy bit o° ground 
to they as didn't know it.” and to the untoward fact 
that when, two years ago, the fight had been fought 
on Pigley's “native heath,” Simon Fagg had, the day 
before, hurt the little fingerof his right hand iu shoeing 
Squire Broom’s ekittish filly. 

‘Oddly enough, this series of disasters was the very 
seed-plot out of which hope sprang in the Pigley 
Dreast. 


For as Billy Tozzle, the cover-point, remarked, “Tis 
@ long lane has no turnin’.” 

The last practice on the eve of the momentous day 
was over. The wicket had been selected for the 
morrow; the ground had been watered and rolled ; 
umpires had been discussed, and old Sims chosen as 
the Pigley representative. Indeed, his claim was indis- 
putable in the eyes of the younger cricketers, inasmuch 
as, it was whispered, he used the dread and mysterious 
edict of “Leg before!” with » single eye to Pigley 
intereste, and had been known, in moments of oon- 
vivial confidence, to estimate his services to his side as 
wath better nor twenty runs on an averidge.” 

To do the captain justice, the only consideration that 
had weighed with him was that Sims waa, on the whole, 
the least incompetent man for the post, the next aspi- 
rant having once given the adversary occasion for 
scorn by calling out “ Wide” and “ Over" in successive 
breaths. 

It was a lovely evening. Far overhead the rooks 
flapped lazily home. Fagg, with the restful air of a 
man conscious of having left nothing undone to ensure 
success, was smoking the pipe of lelsure at full length 
on the sward under a hedge bordering the Green. 
Around him, stretched in various attitudes of repose, 
were the rest of the team, chatting about the pending 


fray. 

© Folks do say,” observed Tom Crackle, the Pigley 
wicket-keep, famed also for his slogging powers, “‘es 
bow Bill Copplebank hev come home on furlough and 
be « goin’ to play for they chaps.” 

A spasm of consternation contracte? Simon's face. 
He took his pipe out of his mouth and his voice shook. 
“Now wheer might ye hev heerd that, Master 
Crackle?” 

Pigley quite understood the captain's tremor, and 
quaked in sympathy. It was that same Copplebank 
who had once made forty-three against them, including 
8 sixer, which had landed in Dame Pippet’s parlour 


window. 
Crackle hastened to discount the effect of his remark : 


“Pooh ! ‘tis all gammon. Why, bless ‘ee, Bill, he've 
bin a wounded in the wars, and ‘taint likely he be of 
much count now.” 
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The captain threw his mighty arms at large upon 
the turf, with a deep sigh of relief. But he was to sus- 
tain a more grievous shock before the evening was 
over. Unobserved till he was close upon the group, a 
dour-looking groom was approaching, flicking his 
gaiters with a hunting-crop, He was a fateful mes- 
senger, and he kuew it and was glad, with a secret and 
unholy glee ; for he had been incontinently kicked out 
of the Pigley team for missing three catches in the 
Wrigglesby match, and cuuxing Crackle to lose his 
wicket by inveigling him into un impossible run, 

His screech-owl voice broke upon the stillness of the 
evening with a note of doom. “Master Brigzon, sir, 
I'm sent to fetch ye, by orders of the Squire, to catch 
the down expreas from Netherton to-night, to go and 
Jook arter Yuller Oker, who be main bad in his iunards 
down at Todmarton.” 

Black diemay fell upon his hearers, Brigson was 
the parish vet. Next to his own family, Squire Broom 
loved his hunter, Yellow Ochre, and the horse was the 
pride of the neighbourhood. But Todmarton was 
twenty miles away, and alas for Pigley’s chance next 
day without the aid of Brigson’s luba, which were 
known and respected far and wide ! 

Por a moment there was blank silence. Then Fagg 
rose in wrath, and turned fiercely on the unwelcome 
intruder : “ Wot d'ye mean, ye sheep's heal, a standin’ 
there anda grinnin'? Be off, or I'll smash that ugly 
mug 0’ thee.” 

But the man had already turned and fled—not, how- 
ever, without being caught at the baseof the backbone 
by a cricket ball, hurled after him by Billy Tozzle, 
much to the delight of Jack Timkins, whose ears the 
groom had boxed that morning. 

What was to be done? The team at once formed 
itself into a committee of ways and means. Various 
suggestions were made only to be rejected, some with 
scorn. One of the wildest advecated the substitution 
of Jacob Thrummle, the village tailor, on the sole 
ground that lis maternal aunt sold undersized bats 
and fishing tackle at Netherton, the fact that Jacob 
had never touched a bat or ball in his life being appa- 
rently regarded as immaterial by the Reaboeer 

‘At length Brigson himeelf spoke : “ Why not ask the 

2” 


passon 

The idea had never occurred to thecaptain. In fact, 
ecclesiastical aid had not, within living memory, been 
forthcoming for Pigley cricket, beyond the yearly sub- 
scription which the aged rector, who had died in the 
spring, had regularly paid. And his successor had 
never struck the Pigley mind as a man at all likely to 
play cricket, being a little, pale-faced cleric, with an 
alr of ‘the deepest defection, which, however, though 
Pigley did not know {t, was not an essential character- 
istic of the man, but wasthe temporary effect of a griat 
sorrow which had recently befallen him. 

But Simon clung to this last hope as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw, and, with his usual energy, 
inade for the Rectory there and then, “ striking.” to 
borrow a professional phrase, “ while the fron was hot.” 

The rector, Mr. Grapton, was at home, and received 
Fagg in his study. On learning his visitor's errand a 
faint light came into the melancholy blue eyes. “ Yes, 
Tl play for you with pleasure. And, by the bye, here's 
my su ription to the club.” 

‘et, amid the blacksmith’s satisfaction at having 
filled up the gap in his team, the thought would keep 
intruding as he strode homewards in the dusk : “Don't 
know as how [passon looks more of a cricketer than 
Jacob hisself | 

The great day had dawned. It was perfect weather : 
a clear light and gentle breeze, without oppressive heat. 
All was ready : the pitch was all heart could wish. 
Some of the opposing team, who had arrived in a four- 
horse brake amid blowing of horns, sauntered around it, 
critical, but, on the whole, condescendingly approving. 

“Mout a? bin wuss, Fagg, mout a’ bin wuss!” 
was the comment of the Braggleton captain, as he 
brought the flat of his bat down on an imaginary 
hump with an air which would have conveyed to an uri- 
intiatel obeerver the impression that he usually played 
at Lords, 

It waa now within a few minutes of the time fixed 
for the beginning of play. Still no rector! Fagg who 
was working himself futo a fever, was on the point of 
registering a mental vow that he would renounce the 
church choir if the parson failed him. 

The worst of it was that, having won the toes, he had 
put tho rector in first with Tom Crackle, arguing 
within himeelf that, if the pareon maile a duck's egg 
(as it was Fagg's conviction he would), it would not 
dispirit the Pigley men as much asa like catastrophe on 
the part of any other member of the team, and that he 
could not well put the rector in last, after baving 
asked him to play asa favour. It had not tended to the 
captain's repose of mind to find Bill Copplebank, that 
mighty hero, among the Braggletonians, fully equipped 
for the battle, and betraying no signs of afl or ache. 

Suddenly a loud cheer rose from the fringe of small 
boys skirting the Green, and, from the Rectory grounds 
in'a bee-line, hounding over hedge and ditch, came a 
slight flannelled figure, carrying a cricket-bag. It was 
the rector. é 

The blackamith despatched a satelite to carry the 
bag, and inform his reverence that he was to go in first. 

Bethinking bimeelf, however, that Mr. Grapton 
might be blown by his run, he offered to send in another 
man, but the rector, who had not ped a hair, wou'd 
‘not hear of the order being altered ; and, having briefly 
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explained that he had been detained at the last moment, 
was in his pads and marching towards his wicket in a 
twinkling. But the captain's keen eve had noted that 
his bat had that brown, sinewy, and finely lined ap- 
Pearance which betokens a veterau willow, 

Crackle took the first ball delivered by the Braggleton 
butcher, a man of many wiles, and pla.ed it with a 
sobriety which, while it disappointed the hot-leaded 
juniors cf the Pigley eleven, was audibly approved by 
the seniors. And, wondrous to relate, Crackle, in spite 
of manifold temptations to lut, played carefully to the 
end of the maiden over. 

Then came the reotor’s turn. The bowler at the 
other end was Stubbs, a hard-riding farmer, whore 
pace was somewhat rapid with o slight break-in from 

leg. 


The first ball the parson cut beautifully for four amid 
loud cheers: the second he landed over the boundary 
hedge for the same number; the remaining two he 
played hard forward, one for a couple and the other for 
a single. Such an over had not been known in either 
Pigley or Braggleton for many a long day ! 

‘The former parish could not contain itself for delight. 
Boys rolled head over heels in ecstasy. The men beamed 
allover. As for Simon, he planted himeelf, with legs 
wide apart, behind the scorers, silent, but radiant as a 
harvest moon. 

Comments buzzed around him. 

a ho'd ‘ev thought t* little passon had the grit in 
un!” 

“Eh! but to see old Ben Giles arter the ball!” 
[Lond guffaws.) “Kep' ’em busy, dido’t un?” 

me Stubbs won't care about no more o" he 1" 

en deep silence rei once more as the rector 
faced the butcher. be 

That cunning man felt he must do a'l he knew. 
Nursing the ball tenderly in both palms, and advancing 
ata sort of hop, skip, and jump, he delivered his pet 
teaser, which, bobbing erratically along the ground, 
was intended to triokle in to the wicket under the op. 
ponent’s bat, The butchcr, doubtlesa, meant well ; but 
they had some difficulty in finding the ball in a bed of 
nettles in the only direction in which a sixer could be 
hit. Pigley, even to its women, who had left their 
washing-tubs and babies, was frantic with joy. 

The next three balls the cautious butcher vowed to 
himself should not be hit, if he could help it, 20 le 
dribbled them at such a snail’s pace that ‘they were 
almost spent by the time they reached the crease. 

The rector, who had had to run bis sixer out to the 
bitter end, contented himself with mildly biocking the 
two first. But, running out to meet the third, he drove 
it over the bowlers head to a distance which was after- 
wards with due solemnity, by certain members 
of the club, and was for years talked of in the ncigh- 
bourhood. 

But it would take long to tell the full history of that 
innings, and, though my pen dwells lovingly on the 
theme, 1 must compress it into a summary. Suffice it 
to my that Tom Crackle, after two mighty slogs, mc- 
cumbed to the doughty butcher ; that, after two more 
wickets had fallen for a few runs each, Fagg went in 
and made a glorions stand with the rector. Never had 
Simon's play been more scientific or his hitting more 
tremendous. He even outshone the rector, who, by thix 
time, having made 58 before Fagg joined him, though 
still batting excellently, was slackening his pace of run- 
getting. 

The captain made 46 before he fell a victim to o 
yorker, and the innings finally closed for a grand total 
of 197, the parson being uot ont with 110 runs to his 
credit. 

Never was such a reception as Mr. Grapton got! 
All the rest of the team ruxhed into the field to carry 
him in triumph from his wicket, and even the Braggle- 
ton men shared in the general enthusiasm. The influence 
he gained that day among his parishioners was of untold, 
value to him. 

Only two hours remained for play, and the sole hope 
of Braggleton was to make a draw of it—a hope greatly 
strengthened by the absence of Brigson and the pre- 
senoe of Copplebank. The consciousness of these two 
facts rendered less hollow the show of light-hearted 
drollery with which a rustic team invariably strives to 
hide the bitterness of things going against them, and 
of which their funny man ig a valuable exponent. 

Ben Giles, the grocer, a short, fat, red-faced man with 
comically round eyes, was the funny man of Braggleton. 

“Hark ye,” said he, addressing the field as he camo 
ont to bat, “wot d’ve say to going on to midnight, bein’ 
there's a moon? “Tis only time we want to lick ye.” 

Pigley could afford to be good-humoured, and re. 
ceived the joke with as much cordiality as if it had 
been made by one of their own side. To Giles’ astonish- 
ment, instead of Jack Folker, the mason, whore balis 
he rather enjoyed, the rector was put on to bowl 
“'Tain't fair,” he grunted ax hetook guard ; “ we've hed 
enuff ‘o' he. Why shouldn't we enjie ourselves, samo 
asyo?" ; 

Tt is difficult for a man to retire with dignity when 
he is bowled first ball. Yet did the jovial Ben achieve 
that feat. Now, if ever in the life of mortal man, ix an 
airy witticism of value to the utterer. This was (iles’, 
for want of a better : 

“Now, sir,” addressing the howler in tones of mock 
pathos and pointing to his prostrate middie stump, "' { 
never thout to be sarved so by a gemman o’ your cleth 
and me bina churchwarden for nigh on twenty year!” 
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And, amid the laughter evoked by this sally, old Ben 
escaped to take off his pads and hide his dimiuished 
head. 

None of the other Braggletonians could stand long 
against the rector's swift bowling save Copplebank, who 
played an admirable innings of 28 not out, including a 
drive which almost rivalled Mr. Grapton’s. 

‘The innings clos for 46, and’thete Was still an hour 
to the drawing of stumps. 

After the usual interval there was obviously a ten- 
dency among some of the Braggleton men to loiter over 
the buckling of pads and choosing of bats; but it was 
sternly checked by their captain, who was loyally 
seconded by Copplebank’s forcible remark : “ Cricket is 
cricket, and sneaking is sneaking. Let's take our 
hiding like men, anyhow 

Copplebank, for this, deserved a better fate than to 
be caught in the long field after he had made 5 and was 
getting set. 

‘The calamity didnot improve the spirits of the rest. 
Young Timkins’ bowling was, by the rector’s advice, 
tried in the second innings, and proved very successful. 
‘The whole side was out for 32, Pigley thus winning this 
memorable match in au innings, with 119 runs to spare ! 

‘An ancient painter, powerless to depict intense grief, 
drew a veil over the face whose emotion it was beyond 
the skill of his brush to portray. I feel I must act in 
the same way, and for the same reason, by the exultation 
of the whole parish and specially the pride and joy of 
the worthy Fagg. 

One incideut may be noted. There had wandered 
inta the Green, early in the day,a stranger with tight 
breeches ani blue pecktie with white spots, who turned 
rer on his way from @ 
He was a 
woulen-fated nian, apd made but one audible com- 
ment on the game, though he had watehed it with ab- 
sorbed’ interest till the fall of the last wicket, and he 
made it'with a deep si; Tis a sin that man should 
be a passon !” is 
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CHESS. 


Sonvttons. 


Prositem No. 359.—1, Q—Kt 2, and 2,Q 
or Kt mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. 360.—1, 
or R mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. 361.1, Q—B 2, Kx Kt (or 
a, b,c, d,c). 2, Q—Q 3, Kt—K 6. 3, Kt— 
Q7 mate.—(a) K—K 6. 2, Q—Q sq., K—B 
7. 3, Kt—Kt 4 mate—(b) Kt—B 4. 2, Q— 
B 2 (ch.), Kt or K moves. 3, Q—Q Kt 2 or 
Kt-—Q 5 mate.—(c) Kt—Q 3. 2, Q—Q 2 
(ch, K-B 4. 3, K Kt—Q7 mate.—(d) Kt 
—B5. 2, Ky Kt, and 3, Kt—B3 mate. 
(ec) P—Kt5. 2, Q—Q3 (ch), K--B 4. 
K Kt—Q 7 mate. 

Prontem No. 362.—1, Q—R sq., R » Kt (or 
a, b,c). 2, Q—R 8, Rx B [if K—B 3, Kt 
—K 5 (ch.)]. 3, Kt--R 5, and 4, Q mates. 
—(a) P—K 4. 2,Q—R4, K—K 3 [if K—Q 
5, QKt—Kt 2]. 3, Q—K8 (ch.), K moves. 
4, Q mates.—(b) Rx P. 2, K—Kt 7, R 
checks. 3, Q»R,and 4, Q mates.—(c) K— 
B 3. 2, Q—Kt 7, K—Kt 4. 3, Q—Kt 2 
(ch.), K moves. 4, Q or B mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. —1, B—B 3, P—Q 4. 
2, B-Q 4,P«B. 3, Kt—Q 3, K-Q 3. 4, 
R—B 6 mate. 

Prosrem No. 364.—1, B—Kt 3, P—K 5. 
3, Kt—K 2 (ch.),K—K 4. 3, R-Q6,B«R. 
4, B—Q 4 mate. 

Prosiem No. 865.—1, Q—K sq., and mate 
follows. : 

Prosien No. 366.—1, Q—Q 8, K » B (or a). 
2, KK 6, K—B 5. 3, Q—R 4 mate.--(a) 
Kx Kt. 2, Q—Kt 6, K-B6. 3, Q—Kt 4 
mate. 

Prostem No. 367.—1, Q x P, P x Q (ora, b, 


R—K 5, and 2, Q 


¢,d,e). 2, Kt—B 6 (dis. ch.), KtxR. 3, R 
x Kt (ch.), B interposes. 4, Rx B mat 

a) R—Kt sq. 2, Rx P,BxR. 3,Q—K5 
oy K—Kt 3. 4,Q—B6 mate.—(b) Kt— 


QB5. 2, Kt—K 7 (ch.), Bx Kt. 3, Q—Q5 
(ch.), Kt—K 4. 5, QQ Kt mate.—(c) R— 
Kt4or5. 2, Kt—K7(ch.), Bx Kt. 3, Q— 
K 5 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 4, B—K 8 mate.—(d) 
Q—Kt 4. 2,R~ P, and mate follows.—(e) Q 
—B 5. 2, Kt—K 7 (ch), Bx Kt. 3, QxQ 
mate, 

stem No. 868.—1, Kt—B 8, Q—Q 6 
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ch.), (or a, b,c). 2,QxQ, B—Q 4 (or d). 
f hs OF 5, and 4, Kt or Ocabs pent i 
—(a) Q« B (ch). 2, Px Q, B—Q 4. 37Q 
R4,Bx B. 4,Q mates.—(b) B, attacks the 
Kt. 2, Kt x P (dbl. ch.) (or Q=R “4-or takes 


Q accordingly). K—B 3. 3, Q checks, R 
interposes. 4, Q«R mate.—(c) B—K sq. 
2,Q*Q,R—-Q4. 3, Q or Kt» P, and mate 
follows.__(d) B—K 5. 3, B—Q B sgq., and 4, 
B—R 3 mate. 
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Correspondence, 


Rep Nose (F. Hands).—At teed 
doubt proceeds from indigestion and weakness. 
Strengthen your frame by plenty of outdoor exercise 
and the cold morning tub, Good solid food, no sloppy 
messes. 


BAp Hanrrs (Tertius).—We couldn't say. Better give 
up such habits atonceand for ever, and see, * Injure 
your heart,” do you ask? Yes, and ruin your whole 
system, i 

Hair Gerrixe Tats (Ajax).—It is owing to the dan- 
druff. Borax and giycerine. Dr. Gordon Stables 
will touch on this subject in his article for our summer 
number. 


Deap Canary (Jack B.).—You should have sent some 
particulars of food, ete. without which it is very 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to determine the 
cause of a bird’s death, as the post-mortem symp- 
toms are often the same in quite different com- 
plaints ; then the particulars you have omitted are 
valuable as a guide. However, the bird was very 

* thin, und had suffered from enlargement of the liver 
and constipation of the bowels, which is sufficient to 
account for its death, Why it should have been 
afflicted thus it is, for want of data, impossible to say. 


Opium, ETc, (H. Rothwell).—You won't get it. You 
‘are too young. Study pharmacy from books first. 


Dappy Lono-Lecs.—l. If you think yours is the 
original ploture you should communicate with the 
keeper of the picture-galleries at Hampton Court. 
2. All gold paints are bronzes, The only genuine 
gold is gold leaf, 


age—sixteen—it no 


CarNsrw.—l. It isn’t better, it “is merely a 
vast deal less trouble to make,the 

of Paris being a great diffienlty in 

battery. The battery would not Tight the 
lamp 286 hours right off, or-angthing Ike 
it. You will make your fortuneis no time 
if you find any primary battery that will 
do'this. The bell, of course," offers far less 
resistance than the light. 2. Prices have 
only just gone down, It is a grand comp on 
the part of the Edison Co, Soon all lamps 
will be down as low as that. “By all means 
get it from them at present. $. Yes, 
certainly it weuld, if you can’ get one to 
light your room long enough: ‘ 


TELEPHONES (Jas. S. Dixon, Hamilton, Ontario).—We 

“think the trouble is the too great rattling of the car- 
bons in the microphones ; there is nothing wrong 
with the telephoues, which seem to act rather too 
well, if anything. You have probably got too much: 
battery power ; unless they are some distance apart 
one cell is enoigh (Leclanché), or, at most, two cells. 
If we understand your second diagram rightly, we do 
not think it would work,as You must have’ no wal 
for the current tu return to the battery except through 
the bell it is wauted to ring. Wedon't believe it can 
be done with only two line-wires. You had better 

_ stick to our plan. It fsa misfortune that all scientific 
apparatus is so expensive. We think you are very 
good at contriving expedients. 


Prorocraritc (Amateur—C. K,),—1. One second or 
(if very bright) less, 2. Yes, on a very bright day, if 
you iniderstand how to develop’ instantaueous work. 
3, Look at the advertisements in the * Exchange and 
Mart,” or any photographic paper. Also at Goy's 
Medium Rooms, 54 Lime Street, and 21. Leaden) all 
Street, City, rc. 4. You might advertise it in the 
“Exchange and Mart,” or try to sell it at Goy’s 
Medium Rooms. 


Mixxows (E. G. M.).—Float some watercress in the 
bowl in which they are kept. Being in a hurry is 
no excuse for writing a scribble, as you call it. 


GLAsGow.—The information is not given, as it might 
be supposed to be in the nature of a contract, which 
itis not, You will have to join the Royal Engineers, 
and the transfer to special duties will come in due 
course, 
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THE McKICKSHAWS. 


“ He said he was training, and declined sweets." 


f} By Ascorr R. Horr, 
W 
$ Author of “ The Merry Swiss Boots,” “ An Amateur Dominie,” ete. 


(With Mlustrations by FREDERICK BARNARD.) 


CHAPTER I. 


lle other day I went down to my old school 

to see a nephew of mine, at present a dis- 
tinguished member of the fifth form there. This, 
at least, was the excuse for my Visit; but we old 
boys are seldom unwilling to take advantage 
of any occasion for revisiting a scene once so 
familiar to us under such different aspects. “ We 
love the play-place of our early days,” says the 
poet, and I admit being well pleased to have a 
young kinsman under whose countenance, with- 
out any suspicion of indulging mere idle senti- 
ment. I might stroll about where now every turn 
and corner calls thronging into mind some long- 
forgotten reminiscence, or surprises one with a 
sense of change that is as often in oneself as in 
the buildings and boundaries, which seem to 
have shrunk a good deal since once they made 
one's little world. 
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Well, to come to my story, which yet 
I take up at the end rather than the 
beginning, I was starting out with my 
nephew Fed, who, after considering his 
many engagements, found he could spare 
an hour or 80 for escorting me about the 
place; then, just as we left his boarding- 
house, a slight shower came on and I 
naturally put up my umbrella. 

“It won’t be much,” quoth Ned, con- 
sulting the sky with that air of superior 
knowledge which sometimes amuses us 
oldsters in the youth of the present 
generation. “But I may as well fetch 
mine, if you don’t mind waiting a 
minute.” 

He ran indoors, presently returning 
with a very neat umbrella, beside which 
my own looked gouty, podgy, old-fogeyish. 
I had observed him regarding it critically, 
and wondered if he were not perhaps 
ashamed to be seen by school exquisites 
walking with the owner of such a gamp. 

“ Hey!” said I, thinking to bring him 
down a peg. “Do you go in for um- 
brellas?”” 

“ It’s a nuisance, of course, but better 
than getting wet,” said Ned, quite uncon- 
scious of my reproach. 

“ But is it allowed?” 

“Rather! Who would prevent us?” 

“ Why, in my time it was as much as 
@ fellow’s peace was worth to be seen 
carrying an umbrella. It would have been 
broken over his back.” 

“T never heard of such a thing!” said 
my nephew in a tone from which I half 
understood that he did not quite believe 
me, and half that he was smiling over the 
rude manners of the past. 

“T assure you umbrellas were what you 
call ‘barred.’ Boys in my day didn't 
like to look as if they were made of sugar 
or salt,” said I, wincing as a sharp shoot 
of gout ran through my knee. 

“Things must have been different in 
your day,” was Ned's only response. 

“I believe you! Why, I have known 
a fellow swished for coming into school 
in a flannel shirt.” 

“We all wear them nowadays.” 

“So I observe,” said I, seeing the street 
full of flannelled and bare-legged figures 
hurrying down to the field or the boats. 
“Have you been swished lately, by the 
way?” 

“ Me!” exclaimed my nephew in such 
feeling accents of amazement, horror, and 
indignation that I felt inclined to apolo- 
gise to him for the bare suspicion that 
such a thing could be possible in his 
case, 

To make up for that inconsiderate plea- 
santry, I took him into the confectioner's 
shop, which, to my generation, was such 
a dear haunt of delights, and invited him 
to feast at will among its treasures, even 
as I had more than once been treated in 
this very shop by his grandfather—how 
many years ago was it? To encourage 
him, and to revive boyish memories, I 
dared my gouty humours by eating a tart 
or two and draining a sparkling beaker of 
lemonade and raspberry vinegar, the 
dainties which we used to consider nectar 
and ambrosia—but now, alas! they had 
lost their relish. For the sake of old 
times, also, I even ventured on munching 
@ piece of the Everton toffee, which 1 
could not chew without perilously dis- 
turbing my third teeth ; while old Mother 
Bunch, as we called her, who used to pre- 
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side at the counter, was fetched out hob- 
bling from the back shop to see if she 
knew me again, and she said she did, but 
I am sure she didn't—as how should she, 
when so many hundreds, thousands of 
urchins had passed before her now dim 
eyes and shouted in the ears that 
were sharp enough once to the eager 
wants of her customers? Nephew Ned, 
for his part, modestly contented himeelf 
with a plain biscuit and a bottle of zoe- 
done, ror could I press him to any further 
dissipation: he said he was training, and 
must not make a beast of himself on 
sweets. So I forbore to tempt the ab- 
stemious youth, rather wondering, but 
reflecting glumly that if my grandfather's 
generation had learned betimes thus to 
control their appetites, I might not, per- 
haps, be troubled by the gout with small 
fault of mine. 

In short, I found that this present-day 
youngster’s world was considerably 
changed from that of my school time. My 
reminiscences he listened to indulgently, 
with evident self-congratulation that he 
did not belong to such a barbarous gene- 
ration. But if ever he seemed a little bit 
priggish, to my notions, or somewhat too 
patronising towards his elderly relative, I 
might always bring him to his level 
by affectionately calling him Neddy, 
which he could not bear. So I tolerated 
his ways, as he was pleased to tolerate 
mine, and we behaved to each other with 
much politeness. On the whole, Ned did 
his duty to the uncle who came to inter- 
fere with a racquet match, a volunteer 
drill, a music lesson, and other occupations; 
and he even, not without the assent of his 
master, gave up 4 science lecture to see 
me to the station, where he took his tip 
as a matter of course, with the ease and 
nonchalance of a fashionable physician. 
I have a notion that tips were rarer and 
more eagerly welcomed in my day; but 
you seeIam not now in sucha good posi- 
tion to judge of what goes on beneath o 
boy's jacket. 

My nephew stoutly stuck to it that um- 
brellas had been familiar in the school for 
all historical times, no record existing of 
them as an innovation. I felt quite sure 
it was not so once; and when I came to 
stir up my recollections, as well as to con- 
sult those better versed in school annals 
than Ned, whose strong point is natural 
history, I found that the tolerance of 
umbrellas came from a source which had 
arisen in my own day, and that I myself, 
all unwitting, had even been an actor, or 
at least a spectator, in the earlier scenes 
of this revolution. There was a time 
when one of us boys would as lief have 
been seen in spectacles as under an um- 
brella; now both these triumphs of civi- 
lisation are not uncommon among our 
successors; and if you will pardon the 
garrulity of a greybeard, I will relate, ina 
somewhat roundabout manner, how the 
umbrella licence came to be established. 

Our school, as everyone knows who 
cares to read up the subject, was founded, 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, by a hatter of 
the town, one John Jeyes, who no doubt 
had chiefly in view the benefit of his fellow 
tradespeople ; his will expressly stipulated 
that his own kin and the sons of local 
hatters were to have free education. Had 
worthy Master Jeyes lived nowadays, he 
would have been the maddest of hatters 
if he expected such a will to be carried 


out according to his intentions. As a 
matter of fact, this foundation, like so 
many others meant more or less to be 
charity schools, gradually became appro- 
priated to the benefit of the class that 
can best afford to pay for its own educa- 
tion. 

A century ago, the hat-making indus! 
of this district had entirely died out, pat 
no one of the name of Jeyes lived in the 
town. Nearly all the scholars were now 
boarders, sons of squires, parsons, and 
such-like in that part of the country; 
then one headmaster plied the birch so 
well that the school began to be more 
widely known as a nursery of bishops 
and judges. In our own century, certain 
valuable leases fell in, the town also 
growing to extend itself on land left for 
the endowment. This increase in the 
school property was turned to a purpose 
perhaps never contemplated by the 
founder. The governing body satisfied 
what conscience such a body has, by ap- 
propriating a small sum to the education 
of the poor, while laying out the great 
part on new buildings, playground, 
scholarships, and other scholastic luxuries 
that soon answered the end of attracting 
rich people's sons from all over the coun- 
try. John Jeyes’s foundation, then, by no 
means fulfilled his pious design of giving 
a helpful hand to lads of his own class 
and neighbourhood. There was nothing 
in the written laws of the school to pre- 
vent a tradesman of the town sending his 
son to it; but I need not explain how it 
was that these boys, for whose advant 
the foundation had been made, might as 
well have thought of apprenticing them- 
selves to the peerage as of offering to be 
our schoolfellows. 

Then came another change, of which I 
saw almost the first drops. It began to 
be discovered by half-pay officers, old 
Anglo-Indians, widows with boys to bring 
up, and other unattached parents, that by 
settling in this town, itself a healthful 
and pleasant enough place of residence, 
economical too in those early days, they 
could have their sons well educated for 
next to nothing. No objection would be 
made to boys from such households of 
gentility, who, creeping in among us by 
twos and threes, by-and-by came to be 
counted by dozens and scores, and now, I 
suppose, by hundreds, for there seem to 
be as many day scholars as boarders in 
the school. 

Among the few day-boys who made 
their way here in my time, were the sons 
of a certain Major McCuishzie, a name 
that any Sassenach may be defied to pro- 
nounce, even when he knows how half 
the letters in it sound quite differently 
from what one might expect. The major, 
understood to have made himself terrible 
to Sikhs and Afghans, was as forbidding 
to look at as his name; a tall, nt, 
sallow personage, with heavy tle 
brows and a long grizzled beard, a 
thing then so uncommon in England that 
we at once dubbed him the Billygoat, 
and, more romantically, McBluebeard. 
His sons were like to have gone hy the 
same nicknames among us, if another 
had not stuck faster. A master i 
the -roll, after boggling at their Gaelic 
patronymic, impatient of the eldeat 
McCuishzie’s explanation that the first 
syllable must be given with a guttural 
breathing, and the z in the second sounded 


like a y, satirically suggested McKick- 
shaw as the nearest he could come to it. 
This seemed to us such pretty wit, that 
we henceforth knew the whole clan as 
nothing but McKickshaws. 

If Major McKickshaw did not make an 
altogether favourable impression upon us, 
he, on his side, was far from being satis- 
fied with all the features of our society. 
For the first time he now found himself 
an idle man, with not many affairs of 
his own to be busy about, except that 
of his sons’ education. Into this impor- 
tant concern, which most of our parents 
were too much in the way of leaving 
wholly to others, he at once threw his 
natural activity of mind. He had 
theories of education to propound and 
maintain: I can fancy our Head’s look 
at being invited to argue a theory of edu- 
cation ! 

It was said that the major had not been 
a week in the place before he knew John 
Jeyes's will by heart. Forthwith he began 
to find fault with our manners and cus- 
toms, to denounce abuses, to suggest 
reforms, to kick against time-honoured 
prescriptions. Some of his notions were 
absurd and impracticable enough ; others 
have long ago been adopted so thoroughly 
that the wonder now is how any man of 
sense could withstand them. But at the 
time he stirred up no little ill-will by what 
seemed impertinent meddling. I am 
afraid this retired warrior was belligerent, 
not to say cantankerous by nature, as 
well as jealous for improvement. But 
then most reformers, who have to knock 
their heads against hard prejudices, are 
apt to fail in sweet reasonableness and 
the qualities that make a man popular 
among his fellows. No doubt the first 
more enlightened savage who denounced 
the custom of eating one’s old grand- 
father passed in the tribe for a very 
unsocial as well as sacrilegious busybody, 
and might count himself lucky if he 
were not cut dead in every sense of the 
word. 

In small things as well as great, then, 
the major took to quarrelling with the 
ways of our little world. As became a 
school founded by a hatter, we were very 
particular about our head-gear. Apart 
from the orthodox “tiles,” the only wear 
permitted was straw hats or cricket caps. 
Judge then of the scandal when the 
McKickshaws made their first appearance 
in broad Balmoral bonnets adorned by 
silver brooches bearing the crest of the 
McCuishzies! The awful Head himself is 
said to have gasped with horror on meet- 
ing them thus arrayed. When he packed 
them straight home to change these 
Babylonish gauds, they returned under the 
wing of their father, prepared to argue the 
point. What high debate passed between 
them two I can only imagine; but we 
boys settled the question by kicking the 
anlucky caps round the playground till 
they were not fit to be seen. 

Next, Major McCuishzie fell foul of a 
regulation forbidding us to wear any but 
black ties. His sons came among us 
flaunting a combination of red, blue, and 
green which was understood to be their 
clan tartan. This being objected to, after 
some correspondence on the point their 
father compromised by sending them to 
school, for a time, without any neckties at 
all, marking them out as martyrs to his 
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zeal for private judgment and individual 
liberty. 

But it would take too long to relate all 
the major’s contentions with the school 
authorities, in which he seldom got any 
satisfaction, referred from the headmaster 
to the Governors, and from the Governors 
back to the headmaster, always with 
this conclusion, that he was free to take 
his sons away from the school if he did 
not care to comply with its rules. The 
poor boys themselves were those who 
suffered most from his complaints, being 
kicked about like footballs between our 
prejudices and their father’s. We un- 
reasoningly visited it on them that he 
protested against their being obliged to 
play at the games, and refused as a matter 
of principle to let them pay this or that 
subscription. The unpopularity of both 
father and family rose to the highest pitch 
when he publicly found fault with an 
extra week’s holiday given us on occasion 
of a royal visit. A man who disapproved 
of holidays, we judged, must be held 
capable of any atrocity. 

The eldest McKickshaw was rather 
older and higher in the school than myself, 
so I did not know him intimately. My 
first distinct recollection of him belorgs 
to the 29th of May, a day when we 
commemorated King Charles's escape by 
wearing a sprig of oak in our buttonholes, 
on pain of being set upon by all who were 
glad to make loyalty an excuse for bully- 
ing. This boy had ventured to appear 
without the protecting token, and a knot 
of fellows flocked round him to chastise 
his contumacy with nettles, switches, and 
the like inflictions held befitting such a 
crime against popular sentiment. 

“It’s all nonsense!” I heard him ex- 
claim, struggling among the mob of tor- 
mentors, who drowned his protest with 
the customary cry, “Show your oak! 
Show your oak!” 

“ Leave me alone !"’ pleaded the victim. 
“My father says it is a ridiculous and 
mischievous custom ; and you don’t even 
know what it means.” 

“ Of course he says so! Your governor 
is just the sort of man who would have 
cut off the king’s head, if he had had the 
chance.” 

“ Now you are showing your own igno- 
rance. You are mixing up Charles 1. and 
Charles 11. And it was the English who 
beheaded Charles 1. We Scotch had no- 
thing to do with that.” 

“Ah, but you sold him to us! Sold 
your king for twopence-halfpenny, or 
what was it?’ sneered the disputant, 
switching McCuishzie over the knuckles 
with a nettle, by way of bringing home to 
him the baseness of his forefathers. 

“That has been misrepresented,” said 
the Scotch boy in a high quavering voice, 
from which one could learn how he was 
trying hard to keep his temper. 

“You did! You did!” cackled the 
chorus. “ You sold the king’s head, and 
that's why you are ashamed to wear oak 
for him.” 

“You know nothing about it, or you 
wouldn’t tell such lies,” retorted McKick- 
shaw, as vainly endeavouring to assume 
a lofty tone of contempt as to break loose 
from the circle of tormentors. 

“Oh, I'm telling lies, am I!” cried 
the leader of them, and chose to take up 
as a challenge a push McCuishzie gave 

(To be continued.) 
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him in his efforts to escape. “Do you 
want to fight, then?” 

“T don’t want to fight, nor to talk any 
more nonsense, if you will just leave me 
alone.” 

“But you must fight me, or beg my 
pardon for calling names,” blustered the 
aggressor, growing bolder as he believed 
his adversary to he hanging back. 

“He's afraid. Scotchmen always are 
afraid of Englishmen!’ shouted the 
aggravating chorus. 

“T'm not afraid; but I don’t want to 
fight.” 

“Why? Because your governor has 
told you not to—is that it?” 

“ What if he did?" broke out the hard- 
beset McKickshaw. “I would sooner do 
what he told me than mind the braying 
of such donkeys as you.” 

“Oh, what a good little boy! Afraid 
of his pa and his ma whipping him and 
sending him to bed! What would Mrs. 
McBillygoat say if she saw her pretty 
Johnny with a black eye?” 

- Dont you call my mother names, you 
cad!” 

“ Nice fellow you are to talk about call- 
ing names! Mrs. McWhat’s-her-name 
hasn't brought you up well. I shall talk 
to the old lady about it.” 

Highland flesh and blood could not. 
stand it. In the babble, I didn’t catch. 
what he said next, but it must have been 
some other coarse insult that drove Mc 
Kickshaw’s pent-up anger beyond all 
bearing, for suddenly he struck this fellow 
in the face. 

“A fight! a fight!” was the cry which 
soon swelled the crowd about them, as 
they went at each other in a rough-and- 
tumble fashion ; and McKickshaw showed 
that, if he objected to fighting on prin- 
ciple, it was not for want of spirit. But 
the extemporary combat was interrupted 
by a sixth-form fellow breaking up the 
ring. 

“None of this squabbling! If you 
want to fight, wait till after school and 
fight properly.” 

Putting on their jackets, the two boys 
parted with scowls of defiance; and it 
was understood that they would fight it 
out regularly that afternoon behind the 
gymnasium, the usual time and place 
appointed for such encounters, which in 
imy day were commonly winked at by the 
authorities. But after all that set battle 
neve: came off, and it wasn’t McKick- 
shaw that backed out of it. The provok- 
ing ruffler, braver in words than in deeds, 
had already had enough of his long arms 
and hard fists. The boy who didn't want 
to fight had got the best of their short 
tussle, yet he carried away a discoloured 
eye that brought him into sore trouble at 
home, so at least the story went, though 
surely the most martinet major would 
hardly blame a boy for losing temper at 
abuse of his mother. 

This is a sample of what the McKick- 
shaw brothers had to put up with between 
their father and their schooltellows. 
‘There were three of them—Robert Burns 
McCuishzie, the hero of the foregoing 
episode, Thomas Carlyle McCuishzie, u 
little my junior, and William Wallace 
McCuishaie, who came to school some 
years later. Of each of these I have a 
story to tell, which shall be duly told in 
the following chapters. 
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Fu ten days the caravan had been 
crossing the hamada in forced 
marches, covering cach day quite three 
times the distance that a merchant 
caravan could do. 

Poor Mardocheeus had a hard time of it 
during the three first days. The sudden 
jerkings and leisurely lurchings of his 
camel made him feel as if he were sea- 
sick; and he would inevitably have fallen 
off from sheer fatigue if the precaution 
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PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 


STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


By G. Demace. 
(Wah Iustrations by Pacts CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER X.—THE PURSUIT. 


Touareg village of Inalegui, where they 
found water by digging in the sand, the 
difficult hills of Hassakan and Tadji-Oucet 
cut up by many a torrent, and had camped 
at the smiling village of Djanet, the home 
of the Imanen, from which in days gone by 
the Touareg sultans came. 

Farther on the hamada was broken by 
sand-hills, and water again became scarce. 
At the wells of Tanet two douros had to be 
paid to the keeper for replenishing the 


had not been taken of tying him on to his 
mount. 

For three days the martyrdom lasted, 
much to the delight of the Mussulmans, 
and Marius himself could not help making 
fun of him, although his own experiences 
might have made him more considerate. 

“Courage, Mardocheeus ! courage!” 

“T should like to have seen you like this, 
sir!" 

“Well, if you did not see me like that, 
you at least saw me as I fell at Lir-el- 
Askar; and you saw how 1 managed 
since.” 

“Yes, sir; but after the first day you 
got accustomed to it gradually, while 
[7—_ 

“You have a capital scat, and you 
cannot get out of it! You know where 
you are going, and you have a good es- 
cort!"” 

“Yes, but my back is nearly broken, 
and I cannot stand it much longer.” 

But every violent exercise comes easy 
by practice, and by the fourth day the 
unhappy Jew had learnt to keep his 
balance, without undue displacement of 
his centre of gravity, on the hump of his 
long-legged mount. : 

If the camel's gait is fatiguing. it has 
at least the advantage of not galling the 
rider as that of the horse does. The 
stiffness it causes is horrible, but the 
movements being longer and slower, the 
rubbing and heating are considerably 
diminished. This has rather a bad effect 
on the elasticity of the muscles, but those 
of Mardochceus gradually became supple 
again, and after the sixth day there was 
no need to tie him on. When we meet 
with him again ten days after the start, 

i not as good a rider as Marius, but 
is a passable meharist. 
tter the other, the caravans had 
he little hamlet of Fiouet, the 


water-skins. Then the troop followed the 
Tadjetaret river, crossed the barren valley 
of Issala, white with saltpetre, left Bir-el- 
Garama to the west, and camped at 
Idjifoutenin, under a large tree whose 
foliage was enough to shelter the whole 
caravan. 

At Bir-Assiou another halt was made, 
which was much needed. This is the 
winter camping-place of the Imanen tribe, 
to whom a toll has to be paid by all the 
caravans in the Sudan. 

They had learnt a few days before that 
a caravan had stopped there which two 
days afterwards had been put under con- 
tribution by the Touaregs of evil repute 
who inhabit the oasis of Taghadjit. Here 
the news was confirmed, and the descrip- 
tion of the leader agreed with that of 
Ibrahim. The expedition, well-armed 
and of imposing aspect, was not interfered 
with, and passed without colloquy. 

From this point the country became 
less barren, and a few trees appeared here 
and there on the hamada. These became 
more numerous as they approached Rezer, 
a village of the Kelloui, where the fiscal 
agents of the Sultan of Agades reside. 
This is rather an important collection of 
gourbis, situate at the bifurcation of two 
important routes leading to Kano by 
Tessaoua or by Zinder. 

The pursued caravan had stopped at 
Rezer to fill up with water and provisions. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining in- 
formation regarding this; doubt was no 
longer possible, the pursuers were on the 
right track. But Ibrahim had started on 
the Tessaoua route .ten days before, and 
it was necessary to catch him up before 
he reached Agades, so that he should not 
have time to interest the Sultan in the 
success of his enterprise. It was also to 
be feared that if they let Ibrahim reach 
this town he would get rid of the goods at 


alow price, a dishonest proceeding only 
too easy in such an important centre of 
transit. 

Not a momient was to be lost, and two 
days after the arrival at Rezer a start 
was made on the southerly rcute. The 
day’s journey of an ordinary caravan 
would have to be increased fourfold if 
Ibrahim was to be caught in time, but 
this was not impossible for meharis 
lightly laden and abundantly fed. 

On the evening of the second day after 
the departure from Rezer, camp was 
pitched at Kourma, an oasis with four 
wells, after having run seven stages in 
two days. The chief of the caravan, old 
Khrebir—to whom nothing concerning the 
country was unknown—was fortunately 
aware of the laxative properties of the 
water, which are much appreciated by 
the trade caravans that by a moderate 
use of it correct the constipation of their 
cattle consequent on a long series of 
laborious marches and the heating regi- 
men of dry food; but this water would 
do harm to animals in high training, 
and prove a hindrance to any attempt at 
pursuit. The wells were consequently 
scrupulously guarded to prevent either 
man or beast from drinking of them; 
and water was distributed from the skins 
to the riders, but the camels had none. 

In the morning the journey was re- 
sumed; the track of Ibrahim'’s caravan 
‘was more and more apparent, and every 
day became fresher ; it seemed likely that 
they would come up with him on the 
morrow if they continued at the same 
speed. The country, less and less barren, 
was rapidly crossed, and the ardour of the 
pursuit became greater as its end drew 
near. 

Suddenly the two scouts, who were on 
a few hundred yards ahead, stopped, and 
one of them stretched out his arm and 
showed the other something in the 
distance, to which he appeared to call 
his attention. 

A moment afterwards they both turned 
to call up the main body. These were 
soon with them, and were pointed out a 
living being painfully crawling over the 
sand as if sick or wounded. 

The advance was quickly resumed, and 
as they approached they saw to a cer- 
tainty that it was a human creatare in 
sight. It was an Arab, who was soon sur- 
rounded by the pursuers ; he was groaning 
feebly, and was almost exhausted. 

On being questioned by the chief of the 
caravan, he explained that he had been a 
camel-driver in a caravan going south. 
and that the evening before he had fallen 
ill, being attacked with colic, which had 
made it impossible for him to continue 
his journey. Some epidemic he thonght 
had attacked the caravan, for both beasts 
and men had fallen similarly unwell ; but 
he had been the first and the most 
severely attacked. After some time he 
began to feel better, he added, and he 
was now trying to get back to the caravan 


while it was in camp for the night. A 
malignant joy and an ironical smile ap- 
peared on the faces of the companions 
of Marius, to whom everything was ex- 
plained. 

The caravan, which was that of 
Ibrahim, had drunk copiously at the wells 
of Kourma, the water of which has no 
characteristic taste although its purgative 
properties soon make themselves felt. 
The diarrhea had been followed, as usual, 
by an ardent thirst, and this had been 
assuaged from the water-skins, which had 
been replenished at the wells. 

The camels and other beasts soon ex- 
perienced the same alarming symptoms 
as the men—many of them could only 
continue their journey with difficulty ; and 
a sort of panic seized on all in the caravan, 
each one believing himself poisoned, or 
attacked by a species of cholera. 

The Berbers, like the Arabs, have a 
keen sense of humour, and these did their 
best to cheer up the victim of the Kourma 
water, who was anything but pleased at 
their hilarity, and even called down on 
them the vengeance of Allah. 

But there was no time to be lost, if they 
were to take advantage of this fortunate 
circumstance for striking a blow at 
Ibrahim and his band; for the effects of 
the water would not be of long duration. 
The pursuit was consequently soon re- 
newed in high spirits, and the man was 
left behind, with a recommendation to 
join the main body of the caravan before 
nightfall. 

About half a mile ahead, behind a 
clump of lentisks and tamarisks, a dozen 
bodies were extended on the sand, weak 
and exhausted, and apparently at the point 
of death. 

A few camels, bellowing with agony, 
were lying down incapable of going 
farther; asses and mules were making 
the air resound with their plaintive cries ; 
some were writhing on the ground, others 
were running wildly about as if to escape 
from an invisible enemy; their burdens 
were thrown down in confusion, and 
everything was in disorder. 

These were passed at a rapid pace, with 
an ironical salute to the poor fellows, who 
freely anathematised our friends, who had 
taken no further notice of them. 

As the advance continued, more sick 
men were met with, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in groups, but nearer and 
nearer each other, while the terrified 
animals were dashing about over the 
plain. At length the main body of the 
troop was reached. All were suffering 
from the same ailment. Not one had 
escaped. 

It was a heartrending sight, for those 
who did not know the reason of it, to see 
the haggard, terror-stricken faces of these 
men, who were mistaking the weakness 
resulting from excessive purgation for the 
agony of death. But let us throw a veil 
over this lamentable and indescribable 
picture. 

The armed caravan had rapidly deve- 
loped their attack, and the merchants, as 
incapable of flight as of fight, were sur- 
rounded in an instant. 

A few of the least affected, doubtless 
those who had not drunk as much as the 
others, rallied round a tall Arab, who 
appeared to be the chief, as if resolved to 
make a desperate effort ; but their small 
number and their extreme exhaustion 
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placed them at such disadvantage before 
this imposing and well-armed troop, who 
had them completely in their power, that 
with Mussulman fatalism they all sat 
down and waited imperturbably for what 
was in store for them. 

It was not long in coming; there was 
no resistance; in a few moments Ibrahim's 
people were all pinioned. 

Ibrahim then endeavoured to parley 
with his captors, taking them, as did his 
companions, for a band of pillaging 
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in this way; but man is so made that, 
no iatter to what race he may belong, 
he is not without hope even in the 
most desperate position, and this hope 
will grow as strength and health im- 
prove. 

But night was approaching, and the camp 
had to be prepared. By ones and twos, 
and in separate groups, the laggards came 
in to join the main body of the caravan. 
As they arrived they were pinioned and 
placed with their companions under 


‘More sick men were met with.” 


Touaregs. But he was in no way com- 
forted when he found that he had fallen 
into the hands of the janissaries of the 
Sheikh of Ghrat. 

Hehad, however, the consolation of being 
told what was the matter with himself and 
his companions, and was relieved to find 
that in a few hours they would all be on 
their feet again in better health than ever. 
A good many jokes were cracked at his 
expense, and he was naturally very angry 
with himself for having been surprised 


guard. Soon the last arrived to complete 
the scattered caravan. Then, order being 
established, the sentinels being placed with 
the passwordsgiven them, andthe reliefs for 
the night arranged, the camp sank into 
the deep silence of the desert, broken at 
long intervals by the bark of a few jackals 
in pursuit, the snarling of some hyena in 
quest of corpses, or the mewing of a 
leopard calling his mate, accompanied in 
a distant contra-bass by the terrible roar 
of a lion, always followed by an imposing 
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silence, 24 if no other living creature 
dared raise its voice in the presence of 
the kin: of the desert. 

It was not an easy task next morning to 
catch tne beasts of burden dispersed over 
the plain, anlexcited by the foretaste of 
liberty they hal enjoyed, as well as by the 
feeling of healthy vigour due to the after- 
effects of the waters of Kournna. 

Half the janis-arics were engaged in 
this work during the morning, while the 
others guarded the prisoners and collected 
the bales aud packages with the assistance 
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of the slaves and domestics of the caravan. 
who, being innocent of the crime of Ibra- 
him and his accomplices, had only to obey 
their masters, liberty being provisionally 
given them, with the caution that at the 
Jeast reason for suspicion they would be cut 
down. 

Ibrahim, and those who could be ac- 
cused of complicity with him, had their 
legs fettered and their arms tied behind 
u.cir backs, and fastened to a chain which 
made then look like a huge serpent in 
multiple coils. 


Such is the Arab way of securing a band 
of prisoners on the march. 
(Te be continsed.) 
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SAINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, MLA. F.G.S., 


Auer of + Tre Stleer Whasile” © Uncle Towser,” “ Highfield Stories,” cte. 


Or the folluwing afternoon Rez 
walked up again to Saintony Cru: 
He wanted to sce whether his father’s 
explanation of the ligt would suit the 
place where he had stood when he saw it. 
He soon satisfied himself that the ex- 
anativa was sound. The top of Wyvel- 
stone Lighthouse was exactly behind the 
Cross when viewed from his previous 
standing-place. Well, Reggie thought it 
a pity that snch a good chance for a tale 
of mystery was spoilt, but it could not be 
helped. 

As he stood there and shut one eye, and 
shiftel his position to see more of the 
lighthouse, he thought of Willie Browne, 
and that afternvon on the moor. He had 
employed the same maneuvres to get 
¢he semaphore in line with Milburnham 
church spire. 

That set hin thinking of his trouble last 
term, and his promise to his father to 
settle it when ha went back to school. He 
had a letter from Willie Browne in his 

ocket. He took it ont to read, and in 
envelope he found Dan's scraps of 


he D 
Lars He had put them in the envelope, 
meaning to send them to Willie when he 


awered his letter. % 
aoegsie looked at the paper which had 
the Cro3s and lighthouse on it. Yes, his 
father’s explanation again seemed correct. 
The Jighthouse did come in a straight 
line with the Cross, and the coast-line did 
look very much as Dan had drawn it. But 
what were the capital N's? Reggie looked 
‘in the direction indicated on the paper. 
One Jook was enough to show him that 
the marks were not N’s atall. Not a bit 
1¢ 1 One was ovidently meant for the 
oft of the coast-guard roof, and the flag- 
nd the other was as evidently the 
of the old engine-house wall and its 
F ey on the hill beyond. There it 
chim”. 1 perfectly clear. 
WAS, je was pleaeod with the discovery. 
od Jong at the paper, and felt con- 
Spat this was what Dan intended 
-gaent. But there was something 
here was a line ruled through 
ey and the flagstaff, to meet the 
the cbity ‘A through the lighthouse and the 


angle 


Cros? jrat was like Willie's dodge with 
‘Barely Shore and the spire and the line 
the 8° 


CHAPTER XXUL.—BY THE CROSS ONCE MORE. 


of posts! Was it possible that Dan knew 
Willie’s dodge ? 

Reggie shifted his ground, going farther 
up the slope, aud very soon he got the 
four objects to coincide mutually in the 
required way. 

He made sure of the exact spot, and 
stood, heels together, toes out, and stuck 
his stick into the ground between his feet. 
Jolly! He would bury a sixpence, and 
get his father to come to the place, and 
mystify him as Reggie himself had been 
mystified by Willie. 

‘So he knelt down and proceeded to cut 
a square of turf with his stick as a centre. 
Then he removed the turfand scooped out 
the earth. 

He had not proceeded fac when he came 
on something hard. His excitement grew. 
Was it possible that Dan had already 
hidden something there ? 

Reggie scooped and scraped vigorously. 

Yes! there was a tin box, with string 
round it... Reggie pulled out the box... 
it was tremendously heavy. He took up 
his knife; hacked away the string... 
prised open the rusty lid. 

Then—in a moment—joy, triumph, 
exultation unutterable! Before his eyes 
were Andrew Sharrock's Topazes ! 

« What an amazement of unspeakable 
happiness! Reggie was nearly beside him- 
self with joy. He carefully fixed on the 
lid of the box. He pocketed his knife, 
put back the earth and the turf, and 
then, taking his stick under his arm, he 

icked up the box and hastened to get 

ome. 

It all seemed as a dream, and he could 
hardly believe it reality. But the weight 
of the box was good proof that there was 
no delusion about it. 

Then Reggie remembered the first time 
he had been by Saintony Cross—the even- 
ing after his first arrival at Westercombe. 
It was the very spot where he had seen 
Dan Sullidge making signals. Dan must 
have been settling on the spot as a hiding- 
place, and afterwards used it for burying - 
the stones, and the outline was to fix the 
place on his memory. 

Reggie thought of all this as he hurried 
on towards Mount Pleasant. His feet 
seemed light as air, though they did not 
carry him half fast enough. But at last 


he reached home. Through the gate, 
across the lawn; in at the open window of 
the dining-rcom he burst with such a 
bound that his father, who was reading 
the paper in his armchair, sprang up with 
sudden surprise. 

“Why, Reggie, what on earth has hap- 
pened?” 

“Father, I've found Andrew's stones! 
I found them buried up by the Cross!" 

“Have you? Bravo, Reggie! Thank 
God! What a grand day’s work!" 

A typewriter of the most approved 
pattern, or a skilled shorthand-writer 
would have been needed to take down the 
words that followed between father and 
son. Neither of them seemed able to talk 
quick enough. Their words cannoned, 
and tripped each other up, and crowded 
to the front like sheep at a gap. 

The box was unpacked on Reggie's table. 
They counted the stones—sixty-three—the 
numbercomplete. There wasthe jeweller’s 
letter offering to take the stones at a 
sovereign apiece, fully signed and bearing 
the address of the shop at Bristol. 

“QOughtn’t we to go and tell Mrs. 
Sharrock, father ?”” 

“No, my boy, not yet—in case there 
might be any difficulty about getting the 
money. But to-morrow, please God, we'll 
drive over to Paunceton, you and I, and . 
take the stones by first train to Bristol. 
We will explain the matter to the jeweller, 
and get the money from him if possible. 
And then, Reggie—then back to Paunce- 
ton, get hold of my lawyer, and go to 
Purvis. We must do that part properly. 
When the money is paid, and a legal 
receipt attested, then to the magistrate 
for an order for Andrew’s release. And 
then we can let Mrs. Sharrock know !"" 

“ Oh, father, do you think it will really 
all turn out right? Won't there be any 
hitch at the end to spoil it all?” 

“None that I can foresee, Reggie. W2 
must keep calm—though it’s not an easy 
matter. I think it will all turn out 
right if the jeweller is still willing to buy 
the stones.” 

_ Reggie's desperate excitement abated 
in some measure as the evening wore on. 
It had tired him out, and he was glad 
when bedtime came. He fell asleep 
almost as soon ashis head touched the 
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pillow, and never woke till he heard his 
father's voice saying that it was time to 
get up. 

So sound and dreamless had been his 
sleep, that it required an effort to awake. 
Several yawns and stretchings were 
necessary. But what made him fairly 
jump out of bed was the gush of gladness 
that suddenly came with the remembrance 
of the stones and the expedition to Bristol. 

In half the usual time he was dressed 
and ready for breakfast; and shortly 
after that meal was finished, Reggie was 
seated by his father in the dog-cart, 
warmly dressed in a comforter, great-coat 
and gloves, his face glowing under the 
keen influence of the morning air, and 
his heart kindled with the fire of expectant 
hope. Under the seat of the dog-cart was 
a carpet-bag containing necessaries, as 
they. would have to sleep at Paunceton 
after returning from Bristol. 

They reached the town in good time, 
and drove at once to the Royal Lion 
Hotel. The dog-cart was entrusted to a 
groom, the carpet-bag was delivered to 
the landlady, rooms were engaged for the 
night, and then they walked on to the 
station. 

The journey was safely accomplished, 
and Bristol was reached at 1 p.m. The 
travellers made a hasty lunch in the 
refreshment-room, after which they set 
off on their errand. The shop was in a 
street on the other side of Bristol Bridge. 
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Reggie’s excitement was almost painful 
as they drew near it. No. 84, 85, 86, 87 
—there it was, 88, the name Goldney, 
Jeweller, in golden letters above the 
entrance. 

Captain Ayrton pushed open the door, 
and they entered. 

A gentleman and lady were sitting at 
the counter on the left, examining some 
brooches and bracelets. On the right a 
smart attendant was arranging @ case 
of trinkets. Captain Ayrton addressed 
him. 

“Can I see Mr. Goldney for a few 
minutes on a matter of important busi- 
ness? Will you take my card?” 

“TI will see if he is disengaged, sir. 
Please take a seat.” 

The attendant passed through a door 
at the end of the shop, and presently 
returned, requesting that Captain Ayrton 
would follow him. 

“Come along, Reggie,” whispered his 
father. “ Now for it!” 

They entered the jeweller’s private 
sanctum, and found him seated at a table 
with volumes and writing appliances 
spread out before him. The Captain 
bowed, and at once proceeded to business. 
He showed the jeweller the letter written 
four months ago to Andrew Sharrock ; he 
explained how the stones had been stolen, 
and only recovered yesterday. He showed 
him the stones, and told him how Andrew 
was in prison for the debt which he had 

(To be continued.) 
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hoped to pay with the money obtained by 
the sale of the stones. 

“And now," added the Captain in 
conclusion, ‘I am in hopes that you will 
be willing to fulfil the offer contained in 
this letter. For if so, we shall be able to 
pay off the debt and set free as honest a 
man as ever had the misfortune to find 
himself behind prison walls.”’ 

The jeweller had listened throughout 
with marked attention, and showed much 
interest in the story. He then took up 
some of the stones, and held them to the 
light, and after a few moments’ reflection 
he said: 

“ Well, Captain Ayrton, I am perfectly 
willing to fulfil the terms of my offer to 
purchase these stones from Mr. Sharrock. 
Many of them will certainly repay the 
expense of cutting.... Shall I make 
the cheque payable to you? I think that 
will simplify matters, if you will be kind 
enough to undertake to settle with 
Sharrock and his creditor.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Goldney,” replied the 
Captain, while Reggie clapped his hands 
and said “Hurrah!” “That will enable 
me to get the order for Sharrock’s release 
without any delay. We shall return at 
once to Paunceton, and to-morrow, please 
God, Andrew Sharrock will be a free 
man!” 

The jeweller wrote the cheque, and 
with earnest thanks Captain Ayrton and 
Reggie took their departure. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


“The best laid plans cf men and mice 
Gang aft agley.” 

TC was acold, wet morning, and it was dis- 

agreeable enough, in all conscience, to 
stand pale and shivering in a damp, dark part 
ofthe fore-deck while a rugged old salt got 
our machines out. Then we wheeled them 
through narrow and tortuous passages, with 
ever so many I-beg-pardons, as we grazed 
now this person, now that; and finally we 
had to pick them up as we went along the 
gangway, and then we stood, cold and tired, 
on the soil of France. 

After a time I became conscious of some 
one speaking to me. It took me some time 
to realise that fact ; and when I did, I found 
I could not understand one word of what 
was being said. I turned and looked at the 
speaker—a stout, bushy-whiskered French- 
man in some sort of uniform. Muldoney 
was on the grin, for I had been airing my 
French to him in England, and had prided 
myself not a little on my accent. 

My reputation was at stake. Amidst the 
torrent of words I caught “ billet.” “Oh, he 
wants our tickets,” I said. ‘ No, he doesn’t,” 
said Muldoney. ‘ We've given them up on 
board.” This was true. I heard the word 
“‘ pélocipéde.” A bright idea struck me. 
“Ah! our club tickets.” We showed him 
our C.T.C. badges; he professed himself 
satisfied, and with a polite bow shrugged us 
away. This presentation of our badges 
saved us each two pounds deposit on our 

es. 

Then we made for the nearest hotel, which 
proved to be the “ New Albion.” We bundled 
our machines into a corner, and followed a 
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tired-looking gargon to our room. We were 
soon sleeping soundly. About nine o’clock 
I woke, and found sonorous bass notes filling 
theroom. ’Twas" the pathriot.” AndhimI 
proceeded to drag from his much-loved couch, 
but he growled and grumbled mightily. 
When we had dressed, we pulled aside the 
curtains and looked out to see what kind of 
day awaited us. Toour disgust, it was snow- 
ing and raining alternately. Muldoney was 
for going back to bed, but I restrained him 
from so doing with much difficulty, and not 
without many vigorous protests. 

We put on our ponchos and spats, and 
went out to view the town. We created a 
sensation, at least so we thought; it was 
certainly a mild one, but we ascribed that to 
the rain, which was heavy enough to damp 
even a Frenchman’s ardour. 

Dieppe struck me as resembling somewhat 
an apple, fair and ripe on one side, and de- 
cayed on the other. The place abounded 
with fisherwomen of an antique type, with 
complexions like dried codfish. The peculi- 
arities in dress of the countrymen and 
women were numerous and striking to the 
eye of a Briton. A hoary old cathedral 
and an equally hoary old church kept us 
busily engaged for the beat part of two hours, 
Muldoney being quite of an antiquarian turn 
of mind and revelling in ecclesiastical 
architecture. He delights in details; I in 
broad generalities. Icould not help noticing 
that, in spite of the grandeur of these 
churches, there was a lack of attention dis- 
played by their guardians in the matter of 
cleanliness, while the open space outside was 
littered with all the old paper and light refuse 
of the town. 

We could get nothing to eat at the hotel till 


the regular déjeuner hour between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. After this meal the 
weather began to clear up, and we got our 
bicycles ready, our iniention being to ride to 
Rouen that evening. Two English cyclists 
who were staying at the hotel wished to 
join our party, and as we accepted their com- 
pany readily there was every prospect of a 
merry spin through Normandy. 

But when I brought my machine forth to 
the light of day, I noticed with horror that a 
portion of the frame near the head was 
cracked right round, the result probably of 
the rough riding over the Sussex roads on a 
second-class machine. There was nothing 
for it but to go to a repairer’s. This man 
took in the situation at a glance, and in- 
formed me he would place a steel band 
round it in three hours for the sum of six 
francs. The other cyclists set off alone, 
while Muldoney and myself fretted and 
fumed at this unexpected delay. 

About 4.80 p.m. we started at last, well. 
pleased with the manner in which the artisan 
had performed his work. “Bon voyage, 
messieurs,” he cried, as we mounted grace- 
fully—that is, as efully as we could—and 
set off for Rouen along the valley. Three 
miles outside the town the following brief con- 
versation took place. 

“This machine is not the same,” said I, 
“as the one I rode yesterday.” 

“Exactly the same,” said Muldoney dog- 
gedly. 

“It wobbles so,”’ said I. 

“Your head wobbles,” 
petulantly. 

Next moment I was sitting on the ground, 
the frame having broken clean off in a fresh 
place, the metal curling up like a piece of 


said Muldoney 
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brown paper held over a flame. Muldoney 
and I looked at the machine for a few minutes 
in silence, and then quietly turned our faces 
towards Dieppe. 

“It’s all my fault,” said the gallant 
“ pathriot,” “ for selling you such a thing.” 

“It's the fault of the makers,” I replied, 
“ for selling such rubbish.” 

“Something must be done,” said Mul- 
doney. 

“Must be done,” I echoed. 

After that our thoughts were too deep for 
words, and the kilometres seemed longer than 
our English miles. 

By far the best rider in Dieppe had 
arranged to ride with us to Rouen, to show 
us the way. He was in training for a great 
race, and I suspected he wanted to give us a 
taste of French pacing. He could not get 
away from business until 5 p.s., but he 
would easily overtake us, he said, as he rode 
a “racer.” We have every reason to believe 
that on Saturday night he thought us the 
fastest pair of tourists he had ever come 
across, for he was unable to overtake us, 
although he rode right into Rouen. But I 
never saw such a disgusted expression on a 
man’s face as on his, when 1 met him in 
Dieppe on Sunday morning. 

I took the machine back to the repairer’s, 
and in my disgust sold it, lamp, bell, and all 
accessories, for one hundred francs, which 
was ridiculously cheap, for the wheels and 
bearings were really good, and the machine 
escaped a duty of two pounds by being brought 
into the country by a bond-side tourist. I 
expect the wily Gaul fitted in a new frame, 
painted and enamelled the whole affair, 
gave it an English name (French cyclists 
think highly of English-made machines), 
and sold it for three hundred francs at 
least. 

I was sorry I parted with the bell. I had it 
with me from the days of the old “ ordinary,” 
and it was a useful, if sometimes eccentric, 
friend. It had a funny way of ringing when 
I pulled it, and again when I let go. Then 
sometimes it rang without being touched, 
nearly startling me out of the saddle; and 
sometimes, at critical moments, it would not 
ring atall. But when it started jing-jing-jing 
in a loud monotone fot about ten minutes on 
end, I felt inclined to get off and silence it for 
ever with my spanner. 

I spared it always for its clearness of tone. 
I do not care to say how far it could be heard ; 
but I generally noticed that when I rang it 
close behind pedestrians, they jumped into 
the ditch or sprang over the hedge in a frac- 
tion of a second, and by keeping up the 
ringing I effectually drowned all clamorous 
expressions of opinion. I sold it, however, 
and I only trust its next owner did not have 
occasion to ring it until he was well away 
from the haunts of men. 

That evening we had a solemn conference 
as to what was best to be done. The success 
or failure of our tour depended on ourdecision. 
I took a gloomy view of the situation, and 
was disgusted with things in general, and 
with bicycles in particular. “The pathriot” 
was hopeful. He had about fifteen different 
suggestions to make, but, so far as I could see, 
not one was feasible. 

At last he hit upon something practical, 
which he proceeded to carry into execution 
with the dash of the Celt, He would take 
the night boat to Newhaven and go straight 
back to London for a new machine, and 
return as quickly as possible. My spirits 
rose; I grasped his hand, and said that 
nothing should ever break our friendship. 

Muldoney set off that night, and I had 
three days all alone to spend in Dieppe. 
Muldoncy arrived in London on Sunday 
morning, but could do nothing, of course, 
till Monday. Monday, unfortunately, was 
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Bank Holiday, and though he tried every 
place in Holborn Viaduct his efforts were in 
vain. Finally, on Tuesday he succeeded in 
procuring a suitable machine, and early on 
‘Wednesday morning he tumbled into my 
room, weary but smiling. I embraced him 
as a man and a brother. 

I felt quite impatient till day dawned and 
I could venture to rouse the slumbering 
“pathriot,” that we might make haste to 
examine the new machine and set out a 
second time on our journey. I was well 
pleased with the bicycle, which ran splen- 
didly, and gave not the slightest trouble 
during the remainder of the tour. 

Before we started, Muldoney wished me to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
ground, as he politely put it, that I was 
pradent and thoughtful in matters financial. 
As I could not conscientiously reciprocate the 
compliment, I undertook the management of 
the treasury, and in that capacity will give 
an account of our expenditure that may be 
useful to prospective tourists in these re~ 
gions. 

The accommodation at the New Albion 
Hotel was fair, the cooking very good, and 
the average cost per day of living nine francs 
(7s. 6d.), not including wines. 


CHAPTER VY. 
In Gallia ulteriore. 


April 20th.—At midday we got under way 
for the second time with the intention of 
reaching Houen that evening. There are 
three routes from Dieppe to Rouen, all of 
them good, but the one we took has the 
advantage of being in the heart of the 
prettiest scenery in Normandy ; and as it runs 
for the most part along the bed of the valley, 
it has, on the whole, few stiff climbs, while 
the surface of the road is excellent. 

Then in Normandy most of the pretty 
villages and country towns are built in the 
valleys, generally at the foot of an incline; 
and so snugly sheltered are they, and so well 
surrounded by trees, that frequently we ran 
into them, as it were, quite unexpectedly. 
The National Routes are kept in excellent 
condition, and small white posts mark the 
kilometres, while smaller ones denote the 
hectometres. 

These posts at first irritated us, as they 
kept our attention riveted upon the distance 
we were covering. This was the shape 
Muldoney’s conversation took: “Five kilo- 
metres to Arques,”—a pause—“ Four kilos. 
nine hectos. to Arques,’—another pause— 
“Four kilos. eight hectos. to Arques,”"—" Four 
kilos. seven hectos. to Arques,” and so on 
until we reached Arques. Then, when he 

an to enumerate, in similar fashion, the 
number of kilos. to the next town, I declared 
that either the partnership must come to an 
end, and he should ride two kilos. behind me, 
or he should hold his tongue and rejoice in 
my company. 

He thought the former alternative rather an 
unsociable one, so he concluded to accept the 
latter, and in a little time we succeeded in 
fixing our attention on the surrounding 
country, its characteristics and its beauties. 

Arques has a fine old church, well worthy 
of a visit, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood is a medieval castle, now in ruins, 
the scene long ago of a sanguinary battle. 
At Arques we took the first turning to the 
right, and held straight on for Torcy-le- 
Grand, a distance of ten kilos. Roughly 
speaking, eight kilos. equal five of our English 
miles, 

The day was bright, but cool ; our machines 
ran splendidly ; the roads were good—quite 
equal to those in Surrey—the scenery novel 


to our insular eyes; and altogether we were 
delighted with ourselves and with everything 
else. We soon reached Torcy, and here we 
became acquainted with one of the few draw- 
backs to cycling on the Continent, viz. the 
attitude taken by the village dogs to cyclists. 

Thad already had a disagreeable experience 
in Dieppe, when a vicious terrier bit me in 
the leg, as I was slowly riding through the 
town. This had made us a little nervous 
about dogs; and when we came to the outskirts 
of Torcy we became somewhat agitated. All 
the dogs of the village must have turned out 
on that occasion. I never saw such a 
collection of mongrels in my life; and they 
took matters so coolly, too! They were 
sitting by the roadside, lining it for some 
distance, and watching our approach with 
interest. A few yelps here and there were 
precursors of the coming storm. 

Muldoney was riding in front. We had 
made an arrangement at the start that I, as 
the slower rider of the two on the level, 
should make the pace, and this compact 
Muldoney observed in characteristic fashion 
by nvanienly taking the lead. He slowed 
down when he saw the dogs. ‘ Let us risk 
it, me bhoy!’’ I shouted. We got up steam 
and went ahead, Muldoney tearing on as hard 
as he could pedal. A chorus of yelps and 
yells greeted us. The curs neglected Mul- 
doney unfortunately, as they feared, no doubt, 
being run over by the machine in rear. 

The consequence was that the attention of 
the whole crowd was concentrated on me, 
and a most uncomfortable couple of minutes 
I had, the brutes leaping up and snapping at 
my calves. I was afraid to stop pedalling, 
and so risked everything. The gaping 
villagers must have thought it an intensely 
funny scene, judging from their shouts. 

The next town on our route was Bellen- 
combre, twelve kilos. off. The scenery by the 
way was charming, and we rode easily, as 
we had no wish to rush hastily through so 
delightful a country. Every available foot of 
ground seemed to be utilised, and forests 
filled up the untillable land on the hillsides. 
The road wound its way between hedges in 
places, or branched out on the open, with 
nothing between it and the fields but a small 
ditch. We soon got into Bellencombre, and, 
as we were very thirsty, we dropped into a 
restaurant for some cider. A couple of large 
carafes were placed before us, for which a 
charge of thirty centimes (3d.) was made, 
but we drank little, as the cider was very 
bitter. 

After a short time we resumed our journey, 
the next town on our route being Bosc-le- 
Hard, nine kilos. off. We did not pay much 
attention to the signpost as we left the town, 
and instead of going a little to the right, we’ 
turned off to the left, under the impression 
that we were on the same Route nationale. 
‘We were charmed with the road, and spun 
along merrily, undisturbed by dogs or 
approaching vehicles. 

By-and-by we began to wonder where Bosc- 
le-Hard was. We met a countryman, dis- 
mounted, and began to discuss the topography 
of the country with him. The only difficulty 
we had was in understanding him; he must 
have used some patois, for not a word could 
we makeout. “ Bosc-le-Hard,” we repeated. 
Yes, he seemed to understand us, and traced 
out an imaginary route that must have 
visited every point of the compass. But we 
gave him up in despair, and remounted. 

Soon we came toa pretty little town, which 
we discovered to be St. Saén. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would have been de- 
lighttul to rest here and explore the beauties 
of the surrounding hills and valleys, but we 
were not yet half way to Rouen, and the 
afternoon was wearing on and we were get- 
ting worried.. We tackled a road-mender, but 
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his French was awful—to us! Muldoney 
suggested that I should give up talking 
French and let him try. He tried. The 
questioned parties regarded us commisera- 
tingly. 

At last we discovered oneintelligent native, 
who sent us off to the right among the cross- 
country roads. This was more bewildering 
than ever. There were no sign-posts; the 
toads were in places very rough; the wind 
seemed to be dead against us, no matter in 
what direction we rode; the high lands were 
monotonous and uninteresting ; and, worst of 
all, we were both ina very bad temper at our 
own carelessness. 

After half an hour's hard and somewhat 
aimless riding, we were set on the right track, 
and, greatly to our delight, we reached Bosc- 
le-Hard. A fair was being held in the town 
at the time. We should have liked to 
spend an hour there, but Rouen was beckon- 
ing us on remorselessly, so we rode straight 
on through the town. A young Frenchman, 
who spoke English very well, informed us we 
were on the direct road for Rouen ; but before 
we had gone far we discovered thig was not 
the route along the valley, and as riding on 
the top of the tablelands in the North of 
France is by no means interesting, we turned 
off to the right again in search of our next 
stopping-place—Cléres—which was soon 
reached. 

Here “the pathriot” remarked we were 
Clerely on the right road. After that we had 
to dismount to drop into a café for some re- 
freshment. Whilst they were getting this for 
us, we took a look at the sleepy little town, 
half of whose houses were built of wood, while 
ashallow stream broke the stillness of the air 
with its noisy prattle, as it flowed through. 
The whole place suggested an afternoon 
siesta, a suggestion I should have by no means 
disregarded had not Maldoney’s loud tones 
calling for “ des biscuits” roused me. 

It is a mistake to ask for biscuits in 
France, if one is hungry. One obtains a 
small tin of fancy biscuits sufficient to 
appease the appetite of a moderate-sized 
sparrow. Muldoney and I disposed of the 
biscuits without much exertion, and then he 
‘asked for more.” However, as Chancell o¢ 
of the Exchequer, I wished to know the cost. 
this remarkable tin—One franc! ‘No more 
for Muldoney,” quoth I, whereat he grumbled 
mightily. But the coffee was good, and the 
rest and friendly chat (rather limited on our 
side) with an old soldier greatly refreshed us, 
‘and we reaumed our journey with something 
of the old buoyancy of spirit. 

Muldoney in particular was so skittish that 
he fairly ran away from me, and I did not 
catch him up till we reached Monville, a dis- 
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tance of six kilos. He ascribed his speed to 
his superior pedalling ; I warned him to wait 
till we had stiff hills to climb or heavy roads 
to get over. 

From Monville to Rouen, a distance of six- 
teen kilos., the valley is one long succession 
of hamlets, villages, and small towns. At 
Maromme we were once more amongst 
civilised scenes, and therefore discomfort 
plentifully abounded. Where the tramway 
begins for Rouen we took the first turning to 
the right and then the first to the left, and 
thus avoided several kilometres of paved 
streets. Finally, we reached Rouen about 
six o’clock, and proceeded to the Hétel de la 
Poste, recommended to us by some English 
tourists whom we met in Dieppe. It is a 
good hotel and the cuisine is very satisfac- 
tory, and many English visitors go there. 

It is best on the Continent to give hotels 
frequented by our countrymen a wide berth. 
In these places the attendance, the accommo- 
dation, and the cooking are in no way supe- 
rior to those obtained at the ordinary hotels 
of the country, while the charges are 
invariably greater. Then, when you go tour- 
ing on the Continent, you want to get away 
as much as possible from scenes you are 
accustomed to; you want to see how the 
natives live; and, if you are of a linguistic 
turn of mind, it is decidedly better to con- 
verse, brokenly it may be, with the natives 
than have them talking in broken English 
with you. 

So, for these reasons, we regretted we did 
not go to one of the hotels recommended in 
the C.T.C. handbook. The Hétel de la Poste, 
however, was a very comfortable one, and 
we are very grateful for the amusement 
we obtained from a guide-book to the city. 
This book was the sole literary effort of the 
worthy proprietor of the hotel, and it was 
supposed to be written in English. For 
ludicrous distortions of our mother-tongue we 
have never seen its equal. 

After dinner we perambulated a portion of 
the city, which seemed to be one mass of 
churches ; and as we were totally unacquain- 
ted with the town we tramped steadily in a 
circle, turning up invariably at the same old 
book-shop, until, in our despair, we got an 
obliging gamin to lead us to the hotel. 

Rouen has an unenviable reputation for 
being a rainy spot, a reputation it fully 
maintained during our trifling stay there. 
When we rose in the morning we found it 
raining in torrents, a most unpromising out- 
look for our day’s ride. After a slight re- 
past of chocolat and rolls (30 centimes apiece), 
we sallied forth to explore the principal 
churches. The cathedral, of course, called 
for our attention first, although, as 0 matter 


of fact, most of the churches in Rouen are 
worthy of being ranked with many of our 
English cathedrals. 

Muldoney was in his element; nothing of 
the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault escaped 
his notice. He went in for a thorough study 
of details ; and while I was by no means in- 
different to the many and varied beauties 
around me, at the same time I was well aware 
that the time at our disposal was very 
limited, and that we must be content with a 
bird's-eye view of the town, and with a 
general impression of its public buildings and 
streets. It was a hard task to wean 
Muldoney from some fine piece of wood- 
carving in the choir or sculpture in the 
chapels, and as for the stained-glass 
windows, every exclamation of wonder and 
pleasure in his vocabulary was usedagain and 
again. 

However, I followed him pertinaciously, 
sympathised with his views, cut his long 
explanations short, constantly reminded him 
of the value of time, and, in short, bundled 
him from one church to another as rapidly 
as I could. Three hours of this was 
fatiguing work to both parties. Finally, we 
came upon an unimposing statue of Joan of 
Arc in a mean little square. The surroundings 
were, in good sooth, depressing, but the flowers 
and immortelles at the base of the statue 
showed us that Joan’s memory is still green 
in the hearts of her countrymen. 

The heroine’s whole life and history had 
always appealed powerfully to me, and I felt 
interested in this little statue, erected on the 
very spot where she was burnt in 1431. I 
proposed a visit to the tower where she had 
been kept a prisoner for twelve weary months. 
Muldoney consented, and in a short time we 
reached the place, gave the old dame who 
admitted us a small pourboire, and ascended 
the well-worn stairs. The great thickness of 
the walls, the gloominess of the interior, and 
the narrow slit of sunlight showing the far- 
off fields of Brittany, filled us with pity for the 
fair and hapless prisoner who passed here 
the last days of her young life. 

After déjeuner we packed up our small 
effects, and cleaned and oiled our machines 
with the utmost care, a plan we followed 
every day. This attention to our machines 
was always repaid us before the day’s run was 
over in ease of running and less expenditure 
of energy. Our hotel bill amounted to 
twenty-one francs, which was somewhat in 
excess of the average of nine francs each 
per day, but “the pathriot” consolingly re- 
marked that we could easily economise, 
although in what direction he did not point 
out. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Qquass,”’ a corruption of the above title, 

is a familiar name to all Harrow boys, 
and might be so with advantage to other boys 
as well, because it designates a capital game, 
which, without requiring any large expendi- 
ture of pocket-money or amount of apparatus, 
can be played almost anywhere where there 
are walls. Give a Harrow boy a wall—if a 
blank one so much the better—and two others, 
or even one other, at right angles to it, with 


8 clear 8] between, and the probability is 
it won't be long before he is busy at squash 
juets. 


On account of the ease with which a court 
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of some kind can be found, the few imple- 
ments required, and the excellence of the 
game when learnt, it seems a pity that it is 
not more generally known; and to remedy 
this sad fact it is my intention to give a 
short descrtption of the game, and point out 
how it may be played almost anywhere. 

Of course it must not be supposed that it 
comes up to racquets pure and simple; but 
then, if you can’t get butter, you must eat 
your bread dry if you are hungry; and 
believe me, there is as much fan to be got out 
of squash as the parent game, and in its 
way it is quite as scientific. For racquets 


you require a specially built court of certain 
dimensions, with perfectly plain walls and 
smooth, level floor—a costly erection, and 
quite out of the reach of most boys. The game 
is played with racquets which are of the same 
nature as the better-known tennis-racquet, 
only with a far longer handle and a much 
smaller face, and altogether lighter in oon- 
struction, and small hard balls about the 
size of greengages, covered with white kid; 
and these balls only last a very short time, 
as the force with which they are struck 
against the walls splits the kid, and they are 
done for until re-covered. It will be seen 


from this that the game cannot be a cheap 
one. But with squush it is very different, 
and one ball will last any number of games, 
and no special court is required; but the 
racquet used in both games is the same. 

I believe squash had its origin in the Rugby 
fives-courts at Harrow, which are practically 
plain square enclosures, without any step or 
“ pepperbox ’’ as in the Eton fives-courts, the 
door into each being in the centre of the wall 
behind the players, and flush with it. On 
the front wall, about two feet from the ground, 
is a line formed by a board about six inches 
broad being fixed to it parallel to the 
floor. The ball used is of the size of a fives- 
ball, but made of indiarubber, and hollow ; 
some of them have a hole in them, others 
have not; the latter are supposed to bounce 
more. I believe these balls are made speci- 
ally for the game, for the indiarubber is 
thicker than that of which those usually 
sold at toy-shops are made, and I have never 
been able to buy these balls save at Harrow. 
They last a very long time considering the 
severe treatment they receive, because they 
are seldom struck gently ; their end is always 
the same—they split, and once split they are 
done for, for their bounce is gone. 

Having now provided ourselves with a 
court, a racquet, anda ball, we may learn the 
game. This may be two or four handed ; in 
the Rugby court two is the best number, as 
the court is really too small for four players, 
and they get in each other’s way. 

The scoring is the same as at regular 
racquets—namely, fifteen ; and the choice of 
innings is determined by one player spinning 
the racquet on the floor, and the other calling 
“rough” or “smooth ”’ according to fancy. 
If he calls right—that is, if the side which 
he names is found uppermost when the 
racquet falls—he has his choice. The 
“* rough” side of the racquet is that on which 
the twist of the lower cross gut strings round 
the longer strings is seen, making the face of 
the racquet near the point whence the handle 
springs rough if the fingers are run over it. 
The opposite side will be found quite smooth. 

We shall better understand the game if we 
havea diagram to refer to. 


FIGs. 
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In the words of Huclid, let anon be the 
ground plan of a Rugby court (though, of 
course, not drawn to scale), £ the door into it, 
which on the inner side is flush with the wall 
A D, and F and g the two players, who stand 
facing the wall pc. @ has won the spin and 
taken the innings. 

He therefore stands on the right-hand side 
of the court (as facing 3c), and commences 
by serving to r—that is, he hits the ball 

inst the wall pc in such a manner that it 
‘will bound back to the left-hand side of the 
court, where F stands; but in doing this the 
ball must strike the wall Bc above the line 
already described as being two feet from the 
floor. If a should by chance serve under 
this line, he is out at once, and he and F 
change places, and F serves. But we will 
suppose G has served all right; then it is r’s 
duty to return the ball against Bc, but above 
the aforesaid line. We will suppose he does 
go ; then a again hits the ball against sc, and 
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so on, each player taking a stroke in turn 
until one of them fails, when the rally is 
over. Should it be a who fails, then he is 
out, and F and a change places, and F serves. 
But suppose it is F that fails, then @ scores an 
ace, or 1, and serves again, and this time he 
may send such a difficult service that r is not 
able to return it; o thus scores another ace, 
making his score 2. For a third time he 
serves, but ¥ returns it, and in such a way 
that ¢ cannot take it. a is thus put out, and 
¥F goes in, the score standing love to 2. ¥F 
may play up, and, before he is put out, make 
5 aces; then when a takes the innings the 
score will stand 2 to 5, or more shortly 2, 5. 
In this way the game proceeds until one 
player has scored 14, when instead of it being 
called 14, it is called “Game ball.” If he 
now gains the next stroke, he wins the game. 
If, however, both players get to game ball, it 
is usual, instead of deciding the game by the 
next winning stroke, to “set” the game at 
3, that is, play a second little game in which 
the player first making 3 wins. It must be 
remembered that in playing the game the 
players must always take the ball before it 
has touched the ground, or on the first 
bounce; after the ball has touched the ground 
twice it is dead and cannot be taken. A ball 
that hits the line is considered as below it, 
and consequently “not up.” All balls must 
strike the wall sc and above the line, other- 
wise they are considered not up, and count 
against the striker. 

It is only the player who is in who 
can make aces. If the player who is out 
wins a stroke, he does not score an ace, but 
puts the in player out and takes his 
place, when he may score aces until the 
out player in turn stops him by putting him 
out, and takes his place. All balls struck 
out of court, or in such a way that they 
bounce out of court, count against the 
striker. 

If one player gets in the way of the other 
so that he cannot take a stroke, it is ““alet”’ 
—that is, it counts nothing to either, and the 
player having the innings serves again. 

Such are, roughly, the rules of Rugby 
squash racquets written down from memory ; 
and though I have only played the game 
once or twice during the last twenty-seven 
years, I believe they will be found pretty 
correct. 

Now let us see something of the actual 
play in Rugby squash. The court, it will 
be remembered, is absolutely plain, so the 
players will obtain no help from any projec- 
tions or “pepperpots,’’ but there are two 
portions of the court in which play becomes 
far more difficult than in others. And these 
are the angles Bap andapc. 

If @ be a good server, he will, when serv- 
ing, cause the ball to rebound off Bc so that 
it takes the direction shewn by the dotted 
line in fig. 2. The nearer he can get it to 
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the corner a, the harder it will be for 
¥ to take. For unless ¥ be a left-handed 
man, he must take it back-handed, as it 
comes a full pitch off the wall Bc, or else 
wait till it has struck the two walls B a and 
4 behind him and comes round him on his 
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right-hand side; and considering the ball 
comes off 8 c with tremendous speed, it is 
No easy matter to time its reappearance from 
behind him. But supposing he has managed 
to take it, then it will be r’s object so to 
strike it against 8 c that it shall rebound 
into the corner p, where G may find some 
difficulty in taking it. 

Besides direction in making a stroke, there 
is another matter to be kept in mind, and 
that is strength. A good player tries to strike 
the ball with just sufficient force that the 
termination of its bound off 3 c shall be very 
close to the foot of the wall ap. A moment’s 
thought will make it plain that it will then 
be far harder to get up than if it had struck 
4D some three or four feet. above the floor 
and bounced gently back towards the centre 
of the court. 

So much for squash as played in a proper 
Rugby fives-court; but as in my day there 
were only four of these courts and over tive 
hundred boys, the majority of whom were 
racquet players, it is not to be wondered at 
thas the game was carried on elsewhere as 
well. 

As I have said before, wherever there was 
a wall to play against, and better still a wall 
at right angles to it, there was sure to be @ 
game going on. In the school yard there 
was a famous court where regular ties were 
played, called ‘‘ The Corner.’ On the wide 
platforms between the flight of steps leading 
down to the regular courts, boys made shift 
to play when other courts were full, and 
nearly every master’s house had some kind 
of @ squash-court in the house yard. But 
all these courts were different from the 
Rugby ones, and in consequence the rules 
had to be altered to suit them. Few of them 
had more than one side wall, and many of 
them had peculiarities, such as rain-water 
pipes coming down the front wall, or a win- 
dow covered with wire, off which the balls 
did not come with nearly so much pace as 
off the bricks. or, perhaps, a door with a 
slightly protruding jamb, or a stone string- 
course, the under-side of either of which 
being struck by the ball, it fell dead close 
against the wall, making it almost an im- 
possibility to take it. The rain-water pipe 
in “ The Corner ” was a ‘ teaser,” and a good 
shot at it generally won a point, for the ball 
either fell dead or came off at a very un- 
expected angle. I have mentioned these 
various obstructions with a view of showing 
that they do not of necessity spoil what 
might otherwise be a good court. In many 
cases they rather add to its attractions, 
because they make the play more tricky and 
dodgy. I grant you that when a player ac- 
customed to the plain Rugby court first tried 
his hand in them he was disappointed. He 
found an entirely different style of game, 
and if his opponent was a fellow who knew 
the court, the new hand had, in all proba- 
bility, to put up with a good hiding. But 
he would soon get to know the points to aim 
for and the result which would follow a 
good shot at them, and his appreciation of 
the court would rapidly increase. 

When I and my brother were at Harrow 
we were both devoted to squash, and when we 
left we still wished to enjoy the game. At 
home we searched the outside of the build- 
ings to find a spot where we could form a 
court, but in vain. There seemed no place 
at all likely. Then we tried inside, and came 
across a large, high-roofed loftover the disused 
stables. It did not seem a very promising 
place; there was no good plain wallto play 
against, and it was dark; but we noticed 
that about twenty feet from one end of the 
loft a great oak beam ran across from wall to 
wall, about ten or twelve feet from the floor. 
Here was our chance. We went off to the pater 
and explained matters, and he, after coming 
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and viewing the place. had a partition made 
from the door to this ixam of hali-inch boards, 
and, further, a skylight cut in the roof, also 
boxing in the head of the spiral staircase in 
one corner by which the loft was reached. 
The place was whitewashed, and when we 
had painted our line on the front wall our 
court was complete, and many a game had 
we there for years to come, the pater him- 
self being by no means the least ardent player. 
Is is true the floor (made of plaster, probably 
more than a hundred years previously) was 
anything but even, and the side walls were 
rough; but these facts did not spoil the games 
—they rather added to their fun, giving oppor- 
tunities for making shots which resulted in 
the downfall of the unwary. I remember, 
though it is years ago now, the under-side 
of the oak beam was a favourite spot: if you 
eould hit that, your opponent, unless very 
quick, was done for; if you missed it, however, 
you left him a very easy stroke, for the ball 
would come back from a good height, and 
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he would have plenty of time to see it. 
That court of ours was full of dodges, and 
we who played there continually got to 
know them all, and could with safety and 
confidence oppose any stranger, however 
good he might be, who played there for 
the first time. I have mentioned our court 
to show what unlikely places may, with a 
little thought and trouble, be turned to 
good account. In choosing a court the 
main thing to get is a good plain wall to 
play against, and, if possible, one or two side 
walls, and, best of all, a back wall as well. If 
& wall on neither side can be obtained, then 
you must mark on the floor, at right angles 
to the wall you play against, lines which shall 
represent these walls, balls bouncing or fall- 
ing over them being out of court, just in 
the same way as at lawn-tennis. 

And, now, just a word as to your tools. 
Your racquet you may buy at most sporting 
outfitters, and, from what I can remember, 
their price ranges from 10s. or 12s. upwards ; 


but there are certain shops at Harrow where 
we used to buy second-hand ones, when 
hard up, for about 5s. or 6s., and they did 
very well for squash. When not in use 
they should always be kept in a press, for, 
being slightly made and the strings exces- 
sively tight, they are apt to buckle and get 
very much out of shapeif they are exposed 
to any damp. New balls, I am almost sure, 
cost 4d. each, but these, too, at Harrow may 
be bought second-hand at certain places; 
and for 6d. I have got as many as eight 
or ten from some of the boys engaged about 
the courts. I presume they found them 
when they had been hit out of court 
and lost, but I never inquired very par- 
ticularly. 

I think I have now given sofficient in- 
struction to enable any boy who desires to 
start a court for himself; and if he does 
so, he may take my word that he will 
soon be regarded as a benefactor by his 
friends. 
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SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


By Joun §. NEWELL, Swedish Gymnastic Master, Camberwell Grammar School. 


FE the next exercise, the apparatus for which 
is the wall-ladde-, the same muscles 
work, but work in an opposite direction. In 
the previous one the body moved and the 
legs were fixed; here it is vice versd. The 
pupil climbs to top of ladder, turns, and hangs 
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by his hands from the projecting rail, back to- 
wards the ladder. The hands are pretty wide 
apart, the head well up, legs close together, 
toes pointing downwards (fig. 5). He now 
lifts the legs in such fashion that the thighs 
are at right angles to body and the lower 
legs and feet at right angles to thighs, ic. 


PART II.—APPARATUS WORK—(continued). 


he lifts his legs and allows the knees to bend 
at the same time. 

Care must be had not to roll the body up 
and away from the ladder, not to look down, 
nor to permit the heels to approach the ladder. 
The Swedes call it crook-hanging. Make it 
and resign it three or four times, resting in 
between with the heels on a rail. To come 
down, bring legs a bit forward, jerk stomach 
up, set off with the shoulders and let go the 
hands at the same time. Alight on the toes 
on mat placed beneath, and bend the knees 
when you do so. This exercise may be made 
harder by alternately stretching the knees 
while in crooked position. By lifting both 
legs as a whole till they are at right angles 
to body and then opening and closing them 
upon that position, we have a severer form 
of the exercise, probably the severest. An- 
other abdominal exercise is to take prone 
head-downwards oblique position, toes on 
a rail of the ladder, or mantelpiece, hands 
on the mat or hearthrug, body and arms 
perfectly straight, no upward pointing of 
buttocks, or sagging down of stomach. When 
this position can be correctly commanded, 
then bend and stretch the arms. It beats 
all “ pumping ” on the parallels in hygienic 
value and develops the triceps—the stretch- 
ing muscles of the arm—just as much. 
“Pumping ” is all right if we don’t go dipping 
the shoulders below elbow level ; if we do, the 
pectorals, or breast muscles, are mechanically 
stretched by the weight of body and the chest 
is flattened, it might be said broken down, 
by them; and yet boys flatter themselves 
they are doing chest work in deep “ pump- 
ing;” so they are, only it’s bad chest work. 
Flat chest and round back are the inevitable 
result of deep ‘‘ pumping” and its slow form, 
deep “dipping.” Round back comes of the 
mechanical forcing out of the shoulder-blades 
by the weight of the body; and these two, 
flat chest and round back, are the very 
opposites of two conditions of physique we 
are striving to attain. 

7. Walking and Running.—Very little 
will be said about these movements, as they 
properly belong to the free-standing work. 
The time devoted to this mid-lesson interval, 
which the work really is, ought to be three 
minutes or so. The mode of walking is the 
gymnastic, the one in which toe and heel 


reach the ground simultaneously, done by 
stretching the knee and pointing the foot of 
the stepping leg downwards. Great elasticity 
of step is secured if the walking is so done. 
The shoulders are squared back and you 
must forget all about your arms. You may 
lengthen or shorten the step. Walking pre- 
cedes running. The latter is made to grow 
out of the former. Thus we have walking, 
then tip-toe walking, and then running, 
which is always, when properly done, done 
on the toes. 

In running, bend the arms very little, to 
not quite a right angle at the elbows; keep 
the elbows in, the back hollow, the chest out, 
and the head up. Don’t on any account 
look down, but look ahead. 

Running is one of the best exercises for 
increasing the internal capacity of the chest, 
enlarging the bulk from within; so are all 
efforts of propulsion, whether of our own 
bodies, as in jumping, running, rowing, 
swimming, etc., or of other bodies, as in ball 
work, hammer-throwing, stone-putting ; the 
effort is outwards. Much horizontal-bar 
work increases the bulk from without ; the 
internal chest capacity remains unaltered, or 
is even lessened. The effort is not from the 
body, and the latter seems to be drawn in on 
itself. Of all exercises for increasing the 
cubic capacity of the thorax, and the effi- 
ciency of the whole breathing apparatus, 
laughing is one of the best. “Laugh and 
grow fat’ is true and not quite true, for the 
increase of bulk is due not wholly to laying 
on of fat, but also to increase of internal air 
space. But don't laugh in foul air; don’t 
go to see funny pieces in badly ventilated 
theatres. 

We are now ready, after doing a bit of 
walking and running, to go on with the some- 
what irksome trunk movements again, and 
the comparative slowness of these gives us 
an opportunity to recover our wind and 
quiet our heart in the right manner. 

8. Trunk Movements, Side-bending.— 
Fig. 6 shows us one of the best of these. The 
pupil commences by standing a pace away 
from the wall-ladder, then lifting the inside 
leg and inserting its foot between the two 
rails it naturally reaches. Hold the upper of 
these rails with the toes, by bending them 
up. The arms are now upward bent and 


stretched. Then the trunk is slowly bent to 
the side until it comes into line with the fixed 
leg; then the body is lifted strongly into up- 
rightness again; repeat three times. The 
foot is now withdrawn and the arms pulled 
down, the whole body turned about, and the 
exercise repeated by the other side. The 
unfixed and supported leg to be quite verti- 
cal, This exercise is started from the hands 
on hips position ; it then proceeds to hands 
on neck position, then to the position illus- 
trated here; and is made still harder bya 
three times repeated bending and stretching 
of the arms, done while in the side-bending 
position. There are a good many more 
valuable side-bending movements, which can- 
not be dealt with here. It may be interest- 
ing for boys to know that the severest form 
of this exercise is one in which the body is 
held out horizontally from the wall-ladder 
and in a plane at right angles to it, at arm’s 
length and with the hands wide apart; this 
exercise, which is called “ the flag,” but few 
are able even to imperfectly accomplish; 
when one does do it perfectly, either hand 
up, we may know him to be of great mus- 
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cular ability. It is a movement that admits 
of no possible trickery. It is all sheer 
strength. 

9. Trunk Movements : Side-twisting.--One 
of the greatest gymnastic advantages is loose 
loins, which rightly means a superb muscu- 
lar control in turning and twisting the body 
at the waist. Mobility in this region is a 
distinct gain in grace of movement. It isa 
weak point in the system that there is no 
apparatus specially fit to aid these move- 
ments, except the cumbrous and expensive 
horizontal and vertical wriggling ladders 
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(see illustrations), but which have no descrip- 
tion in these papers, and which necessitate 
for their use a combination of heaving with 
trunk turning; no disadvantage, truly, as 
stronger heaving is in place almost imme- 
diately after twisting. 

In trunk-twisting the body is turned, or 
rather screwed, upon itself. The oblique 
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side-muscles act. All below the waist is 
supposed to be rigid. In turning body to 
left, the right side-muscles are those which 
contract, and vice versd; it is the same with 
head turnings, only in them the opposite 
side-contraction is more obvious. 

The movement selected (fig. 7) is almost 
better done stride-standing, if our first 
thought is for the chest. Sitting astride on 
a bench has this one advantage—it fixes all 
below waist, and so more completely local- 
ises the effort. 

To work this, the pupil sits astride on a 
bench, stretches the arms upward, and turns 

(To be continued.) 
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first to left, then to front, then to right, and 
back to front-facing or starting position 
again. He repeats this fourfold movement 
three or four times. He progresses to twist- 
ing in this stretch-sitting position from hips 
firm through neck-rest positions. 

Most all of the generally available trunk- 
torsion exercises are free-standing. 

All the trunk movements, forward, back 
and side bending, together with twisting, can 
be combined in one movement, viz. the ob- 
lique rotation of the trunk upon the pelvic 
base. The movement is started from a 
stride-standing trunk, forward bent position ; 
the body is then carried over to the left side 
bent position; from there to backwards bent 


position, and on to right side bent position ; 
and ends in coming to start position again. 
Repeat by reversing direction of movement. 
The hands may be on the hips, at the back 
of the neck, or with the arms at full stretch. 

When this last described movement is 
made continuous—that is, when the elements 
of it glide into each other—it is effective not 
only as a muscular exercise, but as one for 
stimulating the digestive organs. 

We have now reached the end of the 
second main and the middle portion of a 
gymnastic lesson, viz. the trunk movements, 
with their interval of relaxation and respite, 
the walking and running. 


THE BOY'S OWN ORCHID-HOUSE 


we of the most beautiful of all terrestrial 
orchids is Disa grandiflora, the pride of 
Table Mountain in South Africa, the only 
place in which it grows wild. So great is 
the demand for this plant, that collectors 
would long ago have rooted up every bit 
of it from its mountain home, had not the 
Cape Government forbade its collection on 
pain of a heavy penalty. It is not always 
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happy under cultivation, but where it thrives 
it is a glorious picture. It has creeping 
rhizomes, with clusters of leaves not unlike 
those of the common Orchis purpurea, and 
erect stems two feet high, bearing from one 
to six flowers of bright scarlet colour, with a 
prettily veined shell-like lip. The flowers 
are beautiful for five or six weeks. 

The Odontoglossums, of which there are 


probably nearly one hundred species, the 
majority of them attractive, furnish the best 
of orchids for the cool house. The genus is 
found wild only in the high mountains which 
extend from latitude 15° South to latitude 20° 
North on the west side of the American 
continent. Although equatorial, they never 
descend the mountains lower than about 5,000 
feet, and rarely occur higher than 9,000 feet. 
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They therefore flouriah in a temperate climate, 
where the stmosphere is nearly always 
saturated with moisture, or densely foggy 
even at night. They grow invariably upon 
the trunks or branches of trees, generally on 
the outskirts of the forests, but always in a 
position more or less shaded from bright 
sunshine. Here we have indicated the es- 
sential requirements of these plants when 
under cultivation ; and if these are afforded in 
the house in which the plants are kept, all 
the rest is easy. With scarcely an exception, 
all cool-house orchids may be treated alike ; 
and whether the plants are Disas from the 
Cape, or Masdevallias, Oncidiums and Odonto- 
glossums from the Alpine regions of South 
and Central America, or Celogynes and Cym- 
bidiums from the Himalayas, they all grow 
a conditions similar to those described 
above. 


THE COOL HOUSE. 


The house may now be planned. Form is 
not of much consequence, provided that it is 
such as will make the provision of the 
necessary conditions easy. Some prefer a 
house facing north, and leaning against a 
wall, but span-roofed houses are just as 
suitable. It should be well glazed, with good 
ventilators in the roof and at the ground 
level. The stage should be an open trellis, 
about three feet from the ground, and made 
so that the pots will stand firmly upon it. 
Hot-water pipes, sufficient to maintain a 
temperature of 50° during winter, should be 
placed near the ground under the stage. 
Except the path, which may be formed of 
flag or stable bricks, the floor should be the 
natural soil, covered with cinders or gravel to 
give it a tidy appearance. A tank to catch 
and hold the rain-water is well worth its 
cost, especially in those localities where the 
tap-water contains much lime, which all 
orchids abominate. In addition to the stages, 
a shelf, a foot or so wide, fixed within a foot 
of the roof glass, is also very useful for such 
plants as Pleiones. Blinds fixed to the top 
and fastened to rollers should be placed 
upon the roof during the summer. Canvas 
scrim is the material generally used for this 
purpose. We have now a house with open 
staging, natural floor, hot-water pipes near 
the floor, a shelf, a rain-water tank, and a 
blind for shading. Ventilators should be 
ample; they are needed during the hot 
weather. At all times, except during severe 
frost, the bottom ventilators should be left 
open. These Alpine plants must have fresh 
air ; anything stagnant, either in the compost, 
the water, or the air, is fatal to them. 

Although in a wild state epiphytal orchids 
get little or no soil, it is necessary to provide 
them with a mixture in which their roots can 
find nourishment—sweet, clean water chiefly 
—when we grow them artificially. This mix- 
ture is fibrous peat and sphagnum-moss. 
Nothing is gained by buying cheap peat; the 
best orchid-peat from the best dealers is 
cheapest in the end. The peat is pulled 
into pieces about as large as walnuts, the 
loose, small débris is shaken out of it by 
means of a sieve, and it is then ready for 
use. When in store it should always be 
kept moist, but not saturated. 

Sphagnum-moss is obtained living and 
green from peaty bogs or moorland, and it 
is the most useful of all the requisites of the 
orchid-grower. It is chopped into pieces 
about an inch long. The compost for the 
majority of orchids is two parts peat to one 
of sphagnum, with a little silver sand 
sprinkled in amongst it. They are mixed 
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well together and are then ready for use. 
Pots, pans, and teak baskets (the latter are 
well known to all seedsmen) are of course 
needed—the pots for the Odontoglossums, 
Disas, and other gross feeders, the baskets 
for Sophronitis, Oncidium, Cattleya cttrina, 
and others which like aérial treatment. 


POTTING AND WATERING. 


And now we are ready to start to overhaul 
@ collection of cool orchids. The season 
when repotting is generally done is in early 
spring, say February, but the exact time is 
when the plant is pushing into fresh growth. 
Let me explain what this means, using 
Odontoglossum crispum as an example. 
This plant has a cluster of oval-shaped, 
more or less flattened, pseudo-bulbs, springing 
from a woody axis, with a tuft of fleshy roots 
at their base. There are a pair of leaves at 
the base of each pseudo-bulb when it is 
young, and one at the apex. The basal leaves 
soon fall away, the apical one remaining 
several years. After a pseudo-bulb has 
matured there is a short period of rest, 
during which the flower spike is developed. 
Simultaneously, a little bud pushes out at 
the base, which grows slowly, till, by the time 
the flower has faded, it is half an inch long. 
This is the new growth, destined to form the 
next pseudo-bulb and, in time, if all goes 
well, another flower spike. The back or old 
pseudo-bulbs remain, and often live for many 
years, but they never flower after the first 
time. 

Our plant is ready to be repotted, and we 
turn it out of its pot. If in good health, it 
will be a network of roots enclosing the ball 
of soil; if in bad, it will have few or no 
roots, or perhaps a network of dead ones. 
In the former case a pot a size larger should 
be half filled with clean broken potsherds, a 
thin layer of sphagnum placed over them, 
and the plant fixed in position by pressing 
in the new compost, not too firmly, all round, 
until the pot is filled. Each plant when 
finished should be elevated on a cone of peat 
and moss, a few inches above the rim of the 
pot. We then water our plant and replace 
it in its position in the house. For the 
plants grown in teak baskets the modus 
operandi is the same, except that large 
flat pieces of potsherds are used to cover 
the bottom of the basket, and it is unneces- 
sary to set the plant on an elevated cone. 
A few bits of healthy green sphagnum should 
be dibbled into the surface of the soil; this 
looks clean, and in time grows into a green 
moisture-holding fringe or head, which is 
good for the plants. Some growers say: 
“Keep your sphagnum green and healthy, 
and your orchids will thrive ”— another 
version of the old saw “Take care of the 
penny, and the pound is safe.” 

But we must repot the sickly as well as 
the healthy, and in this case drastic measures 
must often be resorted to. If the roots are 
bad, cut them all away and replant the patient 
in a smaller pot than would be used if it were 
healthy. Sometimes the plants are half 
dead, roots all gone, and pseudo-bulbs partly 
decayed ; yet it can often be recovered by a 
little skilful treatment, the essential points 
in which are cleanliness, fresh air, and a 
moderate allowance of moisture. 

The plants require to be kept moist; not 
watered frequently and heavily, or the com- 
post will soon turn sour. A little practice will 
soon reveal the wants of the plants in this 
respect. But the atmosphere should be kept 
moistened by frequently damping the floor 


and stages, and even by gently syringing the 
plants overhead in hot, dry weather. 


THE DELIGHTS OF ORCHID CULTURE. 


Let us assume that we have a little green- 
house attached to our residence and filled 
with a collection of orchids such as I have 
named. It is a summer morning in the 
middle of June, and at seven o'clock we pay 
a visit to our plants. The house is getting a 
little warm, we find, with the morning sun, 80 
we let down the blind, open all the ventila- 
tors wide, and dampthe floor and stages. How 
sweet it all smells after this. Here are some 
fine spikes of Odontoglossum. Oncidium 
concolor is in all its glory of yellow sprays, 
andthe Masdevallias look more fantastic than 
ever. But what is this? A fine young spike 
of Oncidium smacranthum is eaten through 
at the base, evidently by a small snail. We 
search diligently for him, and at last discover 
him nestling against the bottom of an in- 
verted flower-pot. He is killed with feelings 
of relief, but we must at once wage war 
against these pests by laying down some cab- 
bage or lettuce leaves about the stages in the 
evening, and next morning we shall catch 
them easily after they have gorged on cab- 
bage instead of the precious orchid spikes. 
Now we will look over all the plants for water, 
sprinkling well all that are in need of it. By 
this time it is eight o'clock, so we gently 
syringe over all the plants and then call some 
stay-at-home, say the maid or a sister, and 
instruct her to damp the floor at midday and 
again at about four in the afternoon. She 
must also remember to pull up the blind after 
the sun has ceased to shine upon it. In the 
evening at, say, seven o'clock, we are back, 
and go again to see our pets. Hallo! here's 
some green-fly on the young leaves of the 
Masdevallias. We must get a weak solution 
of tobacco or quassia chips and wash them 
off, otherwise they will spoil all those leaves. 
That, however, we can do most conveniently 
in the morning, as there will not be any water- 
ing wanted except by the Disas, which revel 
in an abundance of root-moisture. So, after 
couating the number of buds showing on 
our Sophronitis, and again taking down the 
little basket containing the Restrepia, to ad- 
mire its jewel-like flowers, we damp the 
flocr all over, close up the top ventilators, 
and our plants can rest in happiness till 
morning. 

On Saturday afternoon we invite a few 
friends to look at our collection, and whenthey 
see what we have to show them, they express 
wonder that we can find the time necessary 
to keep such beautiful and uncommon look- 
ing plants in health. They can scarcely 
credit our statement that since we cleared 
out the primulas, cinerarias, fuchsias, gera- 
niums, etc., and replaced them with a selec- 
tion of cool orchids, we have saved consider- 
ably in time, and, moreover, have discovered 
an ever-increasing source of real pleasure and 
true enlightenment in our treasures brought 
for us from the Alpine regions of both hemi- 
spheres. They grow slowly, but their mode 
of growth is in itself an interesting study. 
When they flower they are truly wonderful 
in their extraordinary mimicry of fly or moth 
or other animal. And their colours are as 
charming and truly artistic as anything in 
nature. Then they last iu flower so long. 
This spike of Odontoglossum crispum, which 
is in perfect condition in a vase in front of 
me, was open in the house a month before I 
cut it for a lady to wear for a whole evening, 
three days ago! 

[THE END.] 
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Problem No, 369. 
By Maa. W. J. Bamp, 
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White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Pav Morpny. 


The first of the many games which have 
been recorded from the play of the above- 
named American player is one which he con- 
tested with his father in New Orleans in the 
spring of 1819, when he was twelve years of 
age. It is an Evans’ Gambit (4, P—Q Kt 4 
in the Italian game or the giuoco piano 
opening), and the moves are the following. 


White, Black, 
Pats. MorPRY. ALoNz0 MonpHy. 
1, P—K4 P—K 4 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—B4 B—B4 
4. P—Q Kt4 Bx Kt P 
5. P—B3 B—B4 
6. P—Q4 PxP 
7. PxP B—Kt 3 (a) 
8. Castles Kt—R4 
9. B—Q3 Kt—K 2 

10. Kt—B 8 Castles 
11, B—R38 P—Q3 
12. P—K5 B—KB4 
18. PxP PxP 

14. Kt—K 4 P—Q 4 (b) 
15. Kt—B6 (ch) PxKt 

16. Bx Kt Q«B 

17. BxB Kt—B5 
18. R—K sq. Q—Q 3 
19. Kt—K 6 (c) Px Kt 

20. Q—Kt4(ch) K—Rsq. 
21. Q-R5i (d K—Kt 2 
22. Q—Kt5(ch.) K—Rsgq. 
23. Q—R 5 (e) P—KR3 
24. RxP Kt xR (f) 
26. Px Kt —QB3 
26. P—K6 K—Kt 2 
27. P—Kt4 Q—B 6 (9) 
28. P—Kt 5 QR (ch.) 
29. K—Kt 2 Q—B 3 (h) 
80. P x Q (ch.) KxP 

31. PxP RxP 

32. Q—Kt 6 (ch.) K—K2 


B38. Q—K 6 (ch.) q 
B4.QxRP(ch) R—Kt2(ch.) 


35. B—Kt 6 K—Kt sq. 
B6. P—KR4 P_Q5 
37. P—R5 P—Q6 
B8. Q—Kt 5 R—Q sq. 
69. P—R6 P—Q7 
40. Q—B6 K R—Q2 (i) 
41. B—BS5 —Q8aQ 
42.P—R7(ch)  RxP 
43. B—K6(ch.) R—B2 

. Bx R (ch.) K—R2 
45. Q—Kt6(ch.) K—Rsa. 


46. Q—R 6 mate. 
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NOTES. 

(a) If B checks, B—Q 2. 

() Better to take the Kt, and then the B's P two. 

(ce) The youthful player early practises the art of 
sacrifices. Safer was Kt—R 4. 

(d) Had he played this move before, then K R—K sq. 

(e) Black could now draw the game by playing the 
7 pack It was of no avail for White to take the 

‘se P. 

(JS) Better was Q—K B38 or Q R—K mq. 

(9) K—B3. 28, Q—R 4(ch.). Black evidently ex- 
pected 28, R—-Qsq., Q—K B3; but the son had a clever 
advance. 


(A) The only move to prevent the threatening mate 
in two or three moves. 

(1) Rx B allows mate in five moves. AlsoQ R-Q2 
would allow PxR,RxP, 42, Q—K 6 (ch.), ete. 


TEMPTATION. 
By C. E. Jounstove, B.A. 


“ Is tt not a little one? "—GEN, xix. 20. 


“ (\nty this once.” 
tongue 
Thus whispers softly in the willing ear; 
“God deals not ever harshly with the young; 
Only this once. No one will see or hear.” 


The tempter’s lying 


“ Only to-day—and then I will begin: 
To-morrow I will start my life anew, 

Change my old habits, battle with my sin ; 
Only—to-day my course I will pursue. 


“Only a little sin! It is no worse 
Than those which most commit—nay, not 
so bad. 
A trifling fault, that merits not God’s curse.” 
And yet it serves to make our Father sad. 


Only to fail through feebleness of heart, 
That cannot bring itself to say “I will.” 

Having the wish, yet lacking power to start 
To fight the small besetting sins that kill. 


Only to trust in God, Whose grace alone 
Can give thee strength to fight and over- 
come. 
“ Only have faith,’ God whispers to His own. 
“ Faith, hope, and love will lead you safely 
home.” 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SWISS TOBOGGANING. 
By G. GaTHounz-Hanpy. 


T™ precise date of the introduction of tobogganing 
into Switzerland is not known, nor is it known 
who was the inventor. The Swiss tradition is that it 
was invented by the bear, who in those days was 
blessed with a tail. They say that whenever a bear 
came to a down-hill slope, he seated himself on 
the ground in the manner of a street cad when sliding 
down a rubbish heap, and descended thus to the 
bottom. Such a is always destructive, in the 
case of the boy, to the seat of his (reader, guess what) ; 
but the bear, who evidently derived his name from the 
state of his hind-quarters, merely wore away bis caudal 
appendage, which his descendants have never re- 
gained. 

This, however, is not my opinion. My opinion Is that 
it was introluced by Cvsar's legions. The pass by 
which most travellers enter the Engadine is called the 
Julier pass, because it was a favourite way for Julius 
Cesar to enter Italy, crossing from Gaul by it into the 
Engadine, and thence efd the Maloja pass into Italy. 
Now he has placed two pillars to mark the top of the 
Julier pasa, and, as he has not so marked the top of the 
Maloja, it’ may safely be assumed that when the 
legions, weary with climbing, reached these pillars, 
they knew that the “run” had commenced. 

forthwith each sturdy soldier seated himself on his 
shield (that these could be used for tobogganing is 
proved by the use of tea-trays in England), and guiding 
imself with his short sword, as the Swissdo now wi.h 
toboggan sticks, arrived safely at the bottom Ye 
who alide on tea-trays down hills covered with Icuse 
snow in England, little can ye know of Swiss tobog- 
ganing! The slow Swiss and Canadian toboggans are 
almost discanted by the English and “ Americas,” and 
ice runs are the order of the day. 

A certain medical man, who ordered me to St. Moritz, 
advised me to line the seat of my frousers, to keep out 
the co'd of the snow when tobogganing. As a matter 
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of fact, the runs are ice, and one lies face downwards on 
the tol , steering with a kind of rake sttached to 
the toes of both boots. 

17 10 mate's tame. worth plasiegy tpn hare 
eary € @ game wo! laying, might have 
despised English or Canadian tobogganing, but hardly 
that practised at 8t. Moritz. There are three rans at 
St. Morits —the famous Cresta, the Lake, and the Vib 
lage. Of these the Cresta is so dangerous that the 
natives say that.they would not go down it for a 
stall fortune, and the Swiss, mind you, are a bold and 
hardy race. Even the safe Village run has caused 
many bad accidente. 


GREASE ON MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES. 


O° reading the Natural History Doings for December, 

I notice the Rev. Theodore Wood says that it is 
difficult to remove grease from moths and butterflies, 
and that in such cases “prevention is better than 
cure.” With your kind permission, and for the benefit 
of those of your readers who, like ‘myself, devote part 
of their leisure moments to the study of entomology, I 
am go:ng to describe a method of removing the said 
“ grease” which bas always succeeded very well with 
my own specimens ; and those of my friends who adopt 
the same system are well pleased with the result. 

Procure a shallow and wide-mouthed glass, china, or 
earthenware veseel—not zinc or tin, mind you—witha 
close-fitting cork stopper, one and a half or two inches 
thick. Next get a thick piece of wire, about half the 
height of four vessel or jar,and run it through the 
stopper. Run the other end of your wire through ao 
wine cork, lengthwise. - 

‘The next thing to procure is an empty tin biscuit 
box from ycur grocer. A small box such as is used for 
fancy biscuits is the best. Fill the box about half-way 
up with faller's earth (or potter's earth will do quite 
as well); take great care to get a smooth and even 
surface. Next fill up the jara little more than half with 
benzine collas; take up your moth or butterfly, pin it 
on the wine cork, and insert the stopper. Let the 
insect soak in the benzine for twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours. At the end of that time take it ont and 
place it on the earth in the ti box, and cover the 
wings carefully over with the earth, taking care not to 
break the sntennw. The wings should only just be 
covered, or they will be broken when withdrawing the 

sect 


At the end of another twenty-four hours the moth 
or butterfly may be taken out, and the earth carefully 
removed with a soft camel's hair brush. The moth or 
butterfly after the above process will be as fresh as if 
newly hatched. 

‘The whole of the apparatus required need not cost 
more than a shilling or so. The result is always ratis- 
factory, and I shall be glad if the foregoing lines are of 
use to some of your young readers. 

‘Yours truly, 
Paun Lassts. 

12 Rue de l'Ouest, Colombes, near Paria. 
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SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 


2—In tHe Martrer or Warskers. 
By P. Saw JEPFREY, M.s. 


0= dear Mr. Editor, tell me, pray, 
How do your whiskers grow? 

For mine are so long on their wished-for way 
That I fear they will never show. 

With the lens of a broken microscope 
I inspected my cheek in prep; 

But I fear there isn't much room for hope— 
It’s bare as a Russian steppe. 


I have got some stuff that would raise a crop 
(As the testimonials say) 

On the business end of a worn-out mop 
In less than an eight hours’ day. 

‘And I've shaved full sore with @ paper-kuife, 
‘And a lather of fancy soaps, 

Til nothing remains of my wasted life 
But a bundle of blighted hopes. 


I read that @ mixture of benzoline, 
With the fat of a slaughtered bear, 

Was most hirsutable to promote 
A prodigal growth of hair. 

But my cheeks are sore as they well can be, 
‘And they biush to record the fact 

That the person who furnished this recipe 
Was wanting in truth and tact. 


‘And so I am writing to ask you, sir, 
To drop me a line to soy 

If hair, or feathers, or even fur, 
Can be raised in a modest way. 

For I can but fail in the farming line; 
And if nothing but this will do, 

1 can buy some secoud-hand whiskers cheap, 
And fasten them on with glue 


Protoorarny (A. F. Gooiricke)—The following fs 
the formula you ts 
Acetate oflead. . 8 
Hyposulphite of sola. 
Distilled water... Ug 
This fixes, as well us tones, the prints. It is doubtful, 
however, whether lea! toning is really as permanent 
as gold. 


Proroararitic (A New Revler).—You really must bay 
ayuide to photography ; it 1s not possible to give 
you enough information in our correspondence 
columns. Get the“ Ilford Manual of Photography.” 
or “Burton's Modern Photozraphy.” both 14.3 any 
dealer or bookseller can get them for you. This wiil 
answer all your queries, except that we advise you to 
use the “Castle + Inale by Mawson & $ s 
Moseley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or the “Payet 
Prize” plites, made by the Paget Prize Plate Com- 
pany, Watford. Both are Is. a box of one dozen 
quarter-plates. and the postage will be 44d. extra one 
box, 6d. for two, ete. We alvise you to use the 
“Paget Prise "(sulphite) Developer (given with 
these plates) for all brands of platzs, as it works well 
with any. 


Prices .oF RABBITS AND Cayirs (Constant Reader). 
—All depends on quality. Buy any fancier's paper 
ata railway station, 


H. J. Roprxsox.—Do not attempt to join the regiment 
you mention. You could not do it if you tried, for it 
does not exist. Do you mean the Mounted Marines ? 
Equally imaginary. Stay where you ure, and be more 
careful and accurate ; you are evidently deficient in 
observing power. 


‘M.H. TRIMLETT.—The article on making moving motels 
of rocking ships, etc., is out of print in the original 
form, but has been reprintel in Part 2 of “ Indoor 
Games,” to be had through any boukseller, price 6d. 


T.0.T.—1. See Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson's articles on 
Skerryvore Lighthouse in our sixth volume. 2 
Army and navy nurses are all Indies of good social 

ition who have undergone three years’ training 
ina general hospital. They are called Her Majesty's 
Nursing Sisters, and may be ordered on active service 
in any war, For special service they are awarded 
the Order of the Royal Red Cross. 3. Perhaps it is 
the West India island of St. Marsin which is partly 
French and partly Dutch, 


ounce 
4 ounces 


H. Wartna.--There are seven aszay offices. The Lon- 
don mark is a leopard’s head; the Birmingham 
mark an anchor; the Chester mark three garbs and 
A swor. he Sheffleld mark a crown ; the Edinburgh 
mark acastle; the Glaszow mark a tree, fish, and 
bell, and the Dublin mark a crowned harp. 


C.—You probably mean some sich book as “The 
Merchant's Clerk,” published by Effingham Wilson, 

nge, who publishes other books of 
the same character. A useful book of a similar sort 
is Bithell’s “ Counting-House Dictionary,” published 
by Routledge, and anoth:r is “The Mercantile 
Treasury,” published by F. Warne & Co. 


E. A. Brows.—There are issued two books on model 
yacht building —Biddle’s, published by Wilson, 156 
Minories, and Grosvenor's, published by Gill, 
Strand. ‘Both are to a certain extent out of date 
for racing craft, owing to the great alterations in the 
body plan due to the new system of measurement. 
You will occasionally find good lines to build to in 
“The Model Yachtsman.” and “The Fic” (mostly 
in the winter months), and also in “The Yachts- 
man"; and it would be worth your while to have a. 
look at the new edition of Dixou Kemp's “Manual 
of Yacht and Boat Sailing.” 


Nrano.—The Church Missionary Society is in Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street. You had better write direct to 
them, 


C.E. Y. M.S.—See Part 5 of “Indoor Games.” The 
object of the garae is to capture all your opponent's 
men, or so to block them in that they cannot move. 

Ixqumenr.—A man-eating tiger is one that has once 


tasted human flesh, There is not a distinct race of 
man-eatera. 


ANxtovs.—1. Stones do not grow. They are,as a rule, 
pieces of rock that have been broken or worn down 
by artificial or natural means. 2. If you will give us 
a definition of printing we will answer you ; but, put 
in the way that you put it, you cun go back to the 
Chinese or the ancient Egyptians. 


‘Sitanper.—l. For vegetable gardening there are not 
many books better than Ward's “ My Gardener,” pub- 
lished by Eyre & Spottiswoode. For flower garden- 
ing the best is “ Nicholson's Dictionary,” but it costs 
£3. Take in the “Gardener's Chronicle” or the 
“Journal of Horticulture" fora month or so, 2. A 
violin or a zither. 3. See “ Flowers of the Market” 
in the “ Leisure Hour” for Nove:mber last and the six 
following months. 


G. C. W.—1. Duelling is illegal in the British Iales, and 
it is not permitted fn the Army or Navy. 2. At: 
British officer fighting a cluel would be prosecnted, 
3. The press-gang {s only in abeyance. In time of 

all British subjects arc liablé to be called on to 
: Uhvir country, either ashore or atioat. 
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B. H—Take a claret bottl: with a deep “kick " in ft. 

Place the battle neck downwards and half fill the 

kick With olive oil. In the oil place the tip of a rel- 
hot poker, and the heat suddenly spreading over the 
surface of the oil will crack out the kick at that 
level, The idea is the same as that of the worsted 
nud burning turpentine—the sudden increase in 
temperature on the outer surface of the glass stting 
up strain too reat for the inner surface to bear. 
After all, you would find it much simpler and cheaper 
to onler a proper cylinder from the nearest chemist. 


EMiGrant.—You should apply at The Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. All 
that is officially known in this country regarding the 

3 is known there. You will get there the 

formation and the most disinterested advice, 

as it is a Government Office and uot a private specu- 
lation, You may obtain private information else. 
where, or find something in a newspaper, but this 
you must judge for yourself on its merits. "You may 

Test assure] that the information given by the Broad- 

way office is given in good faith, and that no officein 

this country is likely to know better, or has anything 
like such facilities for being accurate. 


Asprew.—1. To boll sugar to “crack,” let it boil until 
‘you think it looks something like what it ought todo. 
Then take a glass rod or round skewer and dip it in 
cold water first and in the sugar afterwards, returning 
it instantly to the cold water with the lump that 
adheres to it. Slip the lump off the stick, and squeeze 
it between your finger 
and crisp it ix done to © crack” ; if not, it ianot done 
enough, or it is overdone, in which caseit will cramble. 
Cover the saucepan slightly as soon as it begins to 
boil, and add a little butter to keep it from graining. 
2. To make almond hardbake, butter a low-edged tin— 
a canister lid does well—and place in rows over the 
bottom a lot of split almonds: boil brown sugar to 
crack anil cover the almonds with it. 


Wrruisavos.— Teather is dyed rel by using cochinent 
digested in strong alcohol, or Brazil wood digested in 
vinegar and fixed with alum. There is a good deal 
about dyeing leather in Spon's * Workshop Receipts,” 
Second Series, which is a generally useful book you 
might find it worth your while to buy. 


A READER.—See our article on “Common-sense about 
Stammering,” in Vol. XV., page 187. 


W. F. Joxes.—Write to the Director, Army Medical 
Department, War Office, 8.w. The particulars will 
be sent you free of charge. 


W. A. F. P. (Brighton).—See “ A Chat about Heligo- 
land" on page 686 of the “ Leisure Hour” for 1890. 


A New Reaper.—Unscrew the bow, slip out the nut, 
wash the hair in soda and warm water, let it dry, 
and screw it up again, It will require an extra rub- 
bing with rosin to begin with. 


J.0, E,—There ix one in a series of handbooks on the 
Textile Trade-, publishel by George Bell & Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 


ithumb. If it breaks short ~ 


R. W. P. T—The cheapest thing to use for waterproof- 
ing fishing-line is gold size, such as you can get at an 
oilshop. It costs more to begin with, but it is clean, 
dries quickly, and goes a long way. Put a few drops 
on flanuel and polish the line with it. 


W. E. L. (Scarborough).—You should attend one of the 
art classes held in every large town under the auspices 
of the Government Science aud Art Department. 


K, L. Remp—The English Amateur Tennis Champion 
for 1893 was Mr. H. E. Crawley. There ia no world’s 
championship. 


C.H. S.—You will find full particulars of the Whitworth 
Scholarships in the Whitworth prospectua, obtainable 
by forwarding fivepence to the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, s.w. 


R. H. BEVERLEY.—You will have to try thc second-hand 
booksellera. There is not a set in print except the 
one in Bohn's Libraries. 


C.H. Witeman.—1. No.2. “ The Clipper of the Clouds” 
is out of print in serial form. It is published as a 
book by Sampson Low & Co. 


H, W. Hannw.—The winners of the University Boat 
Races since 1879 have been, 1880 to 1883 Oxford, 184 
Cambridge, 1885 Oxford, 1886 to 1889 Cambridge, 
1890 to 1894 Oxford. 


No. 84—The machine belting of which sample is 
enclosed is Gandy’s, The cork-extractor is 
ingenious and we are much obliged to you for it, but 
it is hardly of aufficient general interest to describe 
at length. We will, however, keep your letter by us 
in case an opportunity occurs of mentioning it. 


A.C. H.—You should read our “Doings” month by 
month ; they are full of hints on practical entomo- 
logy. You get the apparatus at what is called a 
naturaliet’s shop. Look at the cdvertisements in 
“Nature,” or “Science Gossip,” or “The Royal 
Natural History,” or some publication of that sort. 


104.—No apprentice in the mercantile marine would be 
passed by the Board of Trade examiners if be were 
lame, deaf, half blind or colour-blind. 


H. S.—The nearest thing to what you want is “The 
Army Book for the British Empire,” price five shil- 
lings, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, the Queen's 
Printers, East Harding Street, Ec. 


G. D.—The present Sodor is the islet of Holm Peel on 
which the Man Cathedral is situated. The Hebrides 
were the Norse Sudreyjar, Latinised into Sodorenses, 
and Englished into Sodor. At one time the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man had authority over the Hebrides, 
but he has none now. 


CARTHAGINIENSS.—“ For what we are e going to receive 
may the Lori make us truly thankful,” is a well- 
known form of grace that cannot possibly give offence 
in strange society, and it is quite long enough for » 
boy. A hostess who would take offence at it as an 
imputation on the quality of the food would probably 
hold the same opinion of ‘all graces. 


In the Park, 
(Draxn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by W. FostER) 
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THE McKICKSHAWS. 
AN OLD BOY'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Ascott R. Hors, 


Author of “The Merry Swiss Boots," “4n Amateur 
Dominte,” ete, , 


(Weth Mustrations by FREDKRICE BARNARD.) 


CHAPTER II. 


eldest scion of this race, R. B: 
McKickshaw, as we called him, has 
already shown himself to be a chip of the 
old block. I don’t know how much affec- 
tion he had for that trying father of his, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1894. #rioe One Fenny: 


“ But he held his head high and kept a stiff lip.” 


578 


but the boy at least honoured him in stand- 
ing stoutly by all his notions which to us 
seemed so absurd. Not that he was one 
to be a mere echo even of a masterful 
parent—a tough and stubborn nature, 
with precocious views of his own, a certain 
unboyish preciseness, not to say priggish- 
ness of manner, and what would Be called 
in his native country a dourness of look, 
perhaps stamped upon him by the antago- 
nism in which he continually found himself 
among us. He alone of the three 
brothers seemed not to shrink from that 
petty martyrdom to which their father's 
peculiarities exposed them, and took a 
good deal of persecution with a kind of 
obstinate zest. 

An instance of this nonconforming 
spirit was, when at one time, to save the 
long walk home, the McKickshaws 
stayed to dinner at the schoolhouse, and 
on Ash Wednesday, according to custom, 
this meal consisted of salt fish; then by 
way of testifying his pure Protestant 
principles, Major McCuishzie provided 
each of his sons with a paper of ham sand- 
wiches, which T. C. got rid of, or consumed 
in secret, but R. B. began ostentatiously 
to munch in hall, till they were snatched 
away from him by more orthodox young 
churchmen, who, however, did not scruple 
at devouring the fragments. 

Such a boy naturally kept to himself, so 
far as we would allow him, stuck to his 
work, showing more dogg+d perseverance 
than brilliant faculty, and gave the idea of 
turning up his nose at our puerile ways 
and thoughts. Yet he, too, had his weuk- 
nesses, on which we were ready at rubbing 
him the wrong way. One was an inordi- 
nate pride in his family, not singular 
among Highlanders. Till he found that 
this subject was made a theme for profane 
mockery, he would for ever be gravely 
holding forth on the past glories of the 
McCuishzies, who, in our time at least, 
have done nothing much to distinguish 
themeelves, unless we take into considera- 
tion the major's own prowess on Indian 
battlefields, which did not much affect us 
boys, these events not yet having got into 
school histories. 

There broke out among us one term 5 
perfect mania for tattooing ; then, whereas 
most fellows were content with initials, 
anchors, hearts, and such commonplace 
emblems, R. B. McKickshaw obliterated 
his vaccination mark under a Scottish 
thistle surrounded by the national legend 
Nemo me impume lacessit ; and the other 
arm he had adorned with an elaborate 
shield bearing his family coat of arms. 
The McCuishzie crest, which has already 
been seen figuring on these boys’ caps, 
became a great joke with us. It was the 
head of a strange mythological monster, 
affirmed by R. B. to be intended for ahydra, 
with the motto Non deficit alter ; but we 
would have it that this “ fearful wildfowl ” 
should rather have been a mule; and it 
brought so much chaff on the heir of the 
house of McCuishzie that he must have 
been glad to wear that device under his 
sleeve, and prudently ceased boasting of 
it to unappreciative Southrons. 

About his nationality, also, it was easy 
to “ draw” him, as we did with wit rather 
of the cudgel than the rapier kind, crack- 
ing at his expense all the old jests on the 
supposed caution, frugality, and so forth of 
Scotchmen. Here were we ignorant as 
unjust, for we did not know that there was 
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more difference between a Highlander and 
a Lowlander than between the latter anda 
Yorkshireman, and that the characteristic 
faults of the Celtic race are rather on the 
side of hot-headed enthusiasm and reckless 
disregard for facts. In the McCuishzie 
blood, indeed, the two strains must have 
become mingled, for this clansman's High- 
land pride was tempered by a prudence 
and self-command which he had often to 
exercise under our coarse jibes. Some- 
times we exasperated him to the point of 
firing up, but more often he restrained 
himself to a sarcastic smile over our 
stupidity, or would work off his indig- 
nation by going apart to bite his fingers, 
a@ common trick with him when put 
about. 

Memory, too, has her tricks and whims, 
and all at once, through the mists of forty 
years, clearly arises to me the figure of 
this baited patriot, with a dull glow for 
once tinging the hard, lean features, to 
which his rough hair, cropped in military 
style closer than was then the fashion, 
gave what we thought an extra touch of 
oddity; nowadays it would be the turn of 
longer locks to seem peculiar. We were 
teasing him about the battles between 
Scotland and England, each party con- 
veniently leaving out of sight those as to 
which the less said seemed the better. 

“Of course the English beat us some- 
times,” he admitted. ‘ No wonder, when 
you were ten to one! The difference 
is that the Scotch always fought for 
what they thought right.” 

“Oh! Ilike that. For what they could 
get, you mean!” 

“ Will you say that about the Jacobites ? 
See how they came to England to lose 
everything for Prince Charlie; but your 
Tory squires kept themselves like mice 
in their holes till they saw which side 
would pay best, and let the brave High- 
landers march alone against all King 
George's armies.” 

“They wouldn't have marched a step 
if they hadn’t expected to find plenty to 
eat in England. You know they had 
nothing at home but a little oatmeal.” 

“You English always had too much to 
eat—that’s what makes you so stupidly 
stuck up!” retorted R. B., unconsciously 
anticipating a famous American epi- 
gram. 

“And you Scotch were always 

starved, that's what makes you so touchy 
and bony. All your fighting you brag 
about was only to steal cows and 
trousers and things you hadn't of your 
own.” 
“Oh, was it though! Look at the 
Covenanters then. What did they get 
by leaving their homes, and being chased 
by your dragoons about the moors and 
hills because they wouldn't give up their 
religion—tell me that?” 

“You needn't talk about religion in 
Scotland. The people there have no 
bishops, no prayer books, no breeches; 
indeed are no better than heathen!” 

“It's no use talking to blockheads!" 
broke out McKickshaw, turning his back 
upon such frivolous disputants. 

“Why don’t you go back to Scotland, 
then, if you are so big about it?" we 
would jeer after him, a somewhat ill- 
aimed shaft in the case of this Caledonian, 
who, born at Delhi and brought up at 
Broadstairs, had never been north of the 
Tweed in his kife unless for a holiday 


visit, and all that patriotic enthusiasm of 
his was a mere matter of heredity. 

On the whole, indced, R. B. had in him 
more of the serious-minded, canny Low- 
lander than of the fervid Celt. e was 
rarely conscientious about his work as 
well as keen to rise in the school, and 
would not crib or stoop to any of the 
little tricks by which most of us were 
not above making things easy for ourselves 
with the masters. This scrupulousness 
alone seemed an offence in our eyes, the 
more so as he had an unfortunate way 
of rather flourishing his honesty in our 
faces, as it were, by no m<ans concealing 
his contempt for our lower standard. 
Then he steadily refused to oblige us by 
smuggling contraband goods into the 
school for our service, as was expected of 
day boys. 

“You must get somebody else to do 
your underhand messages!” he would 
say stiffly; and more than once stood a 
good deal of bullying for what we held to 
be mere crabbed selfishness. 

The Pharisee is the last character likely 
to impress itself favourably on schoolboy 
sympathies ; so R. B.’s somewhat aggres- 
sive self-righteousness brought no good- 
will upon him, but much petty persecution 
at the hands of the baser sort. His books 
were hidden or smudged; his carefully 
prepared exercises were torn up; pro- 
voking tricks were played to distract his 
attention in school. These injuries, as a 
rule, he strove to bear patiently, having 
no secure redress; but more than once 
was our Ishmaelite driven to that almost 
unheard-of threat, to tell the master. 

“Tell!” he was told with the deepest 
emphest of juvenile scorn. “‘ Tell, then, 
and see what sort of a life we'll lead 
you!” 

“Tt can’t be worse than you make it 
already,” was his not unreasonable reply. 
“TI come to school to learn, and not to 
play the fool. Leave me in peace—I 
don’t want to meddle with you—or I warn 
you I can't stand it any longer.” 

Protests of the kind only brought down 
upon him all the scornful abuse of school- 
boy vocabulary. But his enemies ought 
rather to have accused themselves of 
meanness and want of honour, when they 
sometimes teased him so mischievously 
on the sly, that, with all the will in the 
world, he could not mind his work, and 
got into trouble which they thought it a 
joke to leave him to bear for their fault. 
Schoolboy honour, in my day, was rather 
a shabby fabric. 

Once, if all stories aro true, he did com- 
plain to the form master, but got tittle 
redress. This pedagogue was himself an 
old boy, wedded to the traditions of the 
school, and rather: inclined, as some 
masters strangely are, to favour rough- 
grained fellows whu gave him some sport 
in catching their wayward wits, rather 
than docile scholars of whom he had little 
to complain. That was, at least, my expe- 
rience of the gentleman; and I can well 
believe that he showed scant sympathy for 
McKickshaw’s wrongs, snubbing instead 
of helping him. I have heard that he at 
last found a more effective champion in 
the fellow who was his chief rival for a 
top place in the form. This boy, one of 
those who do everything easily and make 
themselves popular all round, generously 
took his il]-used competitor's part. and 
stood up for his having fair play. It was 


said, moreover, that R. B. rewarded this 
friend in need, by taking of him, later on, 
a certain advantage, not indeed unjust but 
somewhat ungenerous: let us trust it was 
not so. 

R. B. at the best had much to bear with 
through his school time; but one signal 
victory he achieved over public opinion, 
and this is to be the main subject of the 
present chapter. Every spring there were 
races near the town, a meeting which 
never held any high place in the turf 
calendar, and has gradually been growing 
more and more disreputable, till now it 
is attended only by the riff-raff of the 
sporting world. We boys readily grew 
excited over anything that had to do with 
horses; and a set of fellows who fancied 
themselves knowing in such matters were 
at pains to keep up a school sweepstakes, 
subscribed and drawn according to time- 
honoured custom. The promoters of this 
lottery had laid down as a matter of 
course that we should all concur in it to 
the extent of sixpence ; and the boarders’ 
pocket-money was duly impounded for 
that purpose. while the few day boys had 
never yet ventured to raise a question of 
their liability, when R. B. McKickshaw 
astonished us by announcing himself as a 
recalcitrant. 

“No good asking me!" he said to some 
of us in his prim way. ‘I mean to have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ Nobody has asked you yet,” laughed 
one. 

“And nobody will ask you,” said 
another. “ You must, and that’s the long 
and short of it.” 

“T won't then, and that’s all I have to 
say about it.” 

“ The big fellows will half kill you.” 

“Let them!" quoth R. B. loftily. 
“They can't make me do what I don’t 
want to.” 

“ But why shouldn't you?” 

“ Why should I ?—tel]l me that.” 

“ Because all the fellows do.” 

“Asif that was any reason! There's 
no sense in it, I tell you. I know no more 
about these horses than they do of me. 
1 don’t wish to lose my money on them 
any more than to win anyone else's.” 

“Oh, this is another of your goyernor's 
fads, isn’t it?” 

“My father does not approve of racing 
and betting, and I quite agree with him,” 
said R. B. with an air of moral superiority 
that set us off laughing. 

“Here's MeKickshaw giving a sermon 
on betting. Silence for the preacher!" 

“Well, I'm not ashamed of having 
more sense than some of you. Betting, 
gambling, and all that sort of thing is 
what one should be ashamed of. It is 
low as well as wrong. Savages are 
always wild about games of chance; but 
civilised people ought to be above barba- 
rism. Among ourselves, it is the vulgar 
and ignorant who are keenest about 
betting, which has made _horse-racing 
such o discreditable and demoralising 
business.” 

“Oh, what long-nibbed words!" 
mocked one, finding no other answer to 
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these accusations; and the rest of us, 
amused rather than convinced by our 
comrade's earnestness, egged him on to 
further moralising. 

“My father says that it degrades a 
gentleman to take another’s money with- 
out having earned it. But anyhow, in the 
long run, honest men are almost sure to 
lose their money on the turf. Look at all 
the families who have been ruined by it! 
If you will listen to me, I can show you 
the harm that comes of racing. In the 
first place ""—— 

Alas! McKickshaw’s eloquence was 
here ignominiously cut short. He was 
holding forth thus in our playground, 
close to a side gate that opened on the 
high road. Suddenly in burst a drove of 
young pigs, on the way to market, squeal- 
ing and scattering in their obstinate 
vagaries; and as they scampered among 
us, we broke off to the congenial task of 
chasing them out with shouts of glee, and 
our orator lost his audience. 

But this was not a fellow to be langhed 
or buHied out of his principles, any more 
than to let them be tramped away by 
pigs. Soon he had to show if his heart 
were of the same stuff as his tongue. 
Those audacious sentiments of his reached 
the sporting set of big boys who had 
charge of the sweepstakes. Next day, he 
was summoned into the fifth-form room, 
to answer sterner arguments than ours. 
What they said or did to him I hardly 
know ; but R. B. emerged from the ordeal 
unshaken. 

“I told you they could not make me 
join against my will,” was all he would 
communicate to us of what had passed : 
and, jeer at him as we might, we could 
not but feel that this was a boy out of the 
common. 

Any admiration excited by his con- 
stancy, however, was chang to resent- 
ment by a report that his father had taken 
up the matter and made a complaint to 
the head. I daresay there was no truth 
in this; at all events, nothing came to be 
said or done about the sweepstakes, while 
something had moved our autocrat to set 
his face against the races this year with 
more severity than usual. The racecourse 
had always been forbidden ground, which 
would not prevent some rebellious spirits 
from risking a peep at it on the sly; but 
now were we confined within the school 
bounds all day, none of us allowed s0 
much as to show his face in the streets! 
And the day boys were specially included 
in this prohibition. 

It seems that Major McCuishzie had 
resented such an order as ultra vires on 
the part of our master, against whom he 
already had a standing grievance in the 
proctorial rule forbidding day boys to be 
out at night unless accompanied by a 
parent or guardian. Sonow this mutinous 
major sent his eldest son or gave him 
leave to go into the town after school, 
either to show how he could be trusted, 
or by way of protest against interference 
with paternal rights. But he reckoned 


without our imperious ruler's will, as 
hard to be crossed as his own. R. B. 
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McKickshaw was reported by one of the 
assistant masters, who fell in with him 
on his illegal excursion, for which next 
day he found himself called to account. 

“My father gave me leave,” he vainly 
pleaded. 

“Your father can give you no leave to 
break the rules of the school, as Jaid down 
by me,” said the Doctor icily. “So long 
as you remain a member of it, you must 
obey my orders. If your father chooses 
to encourage you in disobedience, you 
and he must take the consequences.” 

To this what could the culprit reply ? 
It was as ill arguing with such a despot 
as ours as with the master of many 
legions. He could do nothing but bow 
his head to the sentence pronounced on 
him. 

“You will stay in this afternoon. And 
understand that only your good cha- 
racter saves you from severer punish- 
ment.” 

It was hard lines on the boy, indeed, 
to be punished for his own father's fault ; 
but we chuckled rather over it as a kind 
of poetical justice, making sure that the 
major was somehow at the bottom of this 
novel vigour shown to keep us away from 
the races; then, of course, idle and care- 
less minds were tickled by the humbling 
of one who set up to be more conscien- 
tious than his ‘ellows. It was not often 
that R. B. got junished by the masters. 
Some of us exyected him to try an 
appeal to parental authority; but he 
thought best to submit without mora 
ado, rather than stir up a further conflict 
of jurisdiction, and after school presented 
himself to suffer his imprisonment. 

This being detained on half holiday 
afternoons, “ quodding” as we called it, 
was a very ill-contrived and ill-managed 
punishment. Those so sentenced were 
locked into an empty schoolroom for a 
couple of hours, with or without tasks to 
perform, and left very much to their own 
devices, so Jong as they did not make 
any noticeable uproar. A quiet, steady 
fellow, who once in a way fell into this 
misfortune, might find himself caged up 
with the scum of the school, helplessly 
exposed to their rough usage, bullies and 
dunces being much birds of a feather; 
and R. B. locked in with some dozen 
such must have felt not unlike Daniel in 
the lions’ den. But he held his head 
high and kept a stH¥ lip, wrapping himself’ 
in his virtue against so keen blasts of 
adversity. As he passed into confine- 
ment I saw how two other detenus 
winked and whispered behind his back in 
a way which led me to guess McKickshaw 
was not going to have a good time of it, 
nor would be allowed to profit much by 
the book he carried under his arm. [ 
could feel for him, since it was only the 
week before I had been thrown into the 
like enforced companionship with a 
brute who did much to make some 
year or two of my school life miscrable. 
Such a good old English institution as 
bullying did not fail to flourish at our 
school. 

(To be continued ) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


By G. Demacr. 


(With Mlustrations by PAULE CRAMPE!.) 


CHAPTER XI.—AFTER A GIRAFFE. 


sAscoonpise to the Sheikh s instructions, 

the caravan was to be divided into 
two troops when the stolen goods had 
been recovered. 

One was to bring the prisoners back to 
Ghrat, the other was t) continue the 
journey and dispose of the goods, and then 
form a return caravan loaded with Sudan 
produce obtained in exchange. This was 
the most economical and reasonable 
scheme that could be devised. But it 
was not unlikely that the Sultan of Agades 
had received notice of the early arrival of 
Ibrahim, and had already promised to help 
him, and it consequently seemed safest to 
nvoid that town and strike off to the south 
by way of Bababourni. 

For one more night, after a long 
consultation, the camp was pitched where 
the pirates had been canght, and before 
the sun was up next morning the two 
companies had started. One, consisting 
of a third of the janissaries, under the 
command of the leader appointed by the 
Sheikh of Ghrat, went on its way to the 
north with Ibrahim and his accomplices, 
and a few baggage camels with water and 
provisions, and a few slaves to look after 
them and drive them. ‘The other party 
was entrusted ton certain Omar ben Omar, 
who had been second in command of the 
military caravan, and who was now to 
escort the goods to Kano, and there to 
trade with them. 

Marius and his party naturally accom- 
panied him to take advantage of his escort, 
his protection being all the more indis- 
pensable, as the presence of a European in 
such an out-of-the-way part of the Sudan 
was unusual. 

Evidently the desert zone had been 
passed ; the hamada still continued very 
stony, but water was now frequent, and 
trees were plentiful. 

The kingdom of Air, which includes 
Kelloui and Damergou, is a long narrow 
strip, a fertile promontory which projects 
into the arid sterility of the desert. 

Its name, which in Touareg means 
Choose what you like, shows how the 
country is favoured in comparison with the 
meagre fertility of the oases the Touaregs 
inhabit. Agades is its capital, but 


altnough it is an important centre of 
trade, it is not the chief commercial town 
of Air. The residence of the Sultan is 
rather a political and military centre. out 
of the way of most of the caravans, which 
generally pass through Bababourni some 
distance off, where the extortions of the 
fiscal officers are more moderate on 
account of their remoteness from the 
4, 8un which lives on their 
\?” daily contributions and 
(> \\_ protects them with its 
all-powerful rays. 

The day before arriv- 
ing at Bababourni, the 
caravans coming from 
the north cross a wide 
grassy plain frequented 
by flocks of ostriches, 
< which the people of 
* Damergou come out to 
hunt. The flesh of these 
huge birds is much ap- 
preciated by the natives, and there is a 
good market for their handsome feathers 
among the caravans from the south. 

Marius joined in one of these ostrich 
hunts, and after a long circuitous chase 
managed to bring down a fine male 
ostrich, whose flesh proved an agreeable 
change, and whose feathers formed ao 
splendid hunting-trophy. 

Bababourni, the second town of Air, is 
the capital of Damergou. Its chief is 
dependent on the Sultan of Agades. Both 
towns are important centres, but trade 
has been yearly decreasing since the 
occupation of the lower Niger by the 
English has opened up to the south a 
convenient affluent for the products of the 
Sudan. There are few towns that are 
more interested in the opening up of safe 
and rapid communication with the ports 
of the Mediterranean. 

Bababourni is surrounded with high 
walls, within which passing caravans are 
not allowed to enter. The market is held 
on a field outside the town, where space 
is generally reserved for the purpose in 
the middle of the camp. The customs 
ofticers came out there to levy a toll of 
about three francs on every camel, and a 
franc on every mule. 


The caravan of Omar ben Omar en- 
camped near the walls. They filled up 
with water and provisions, and concluded 
a few profitable bargains. Mardocheus 
ascertained that lead was abundant, while 
perfumery was rare, and umbrellas were 
in much demand, and he took advantage 
of his information to dispose of some of 
his cumbersome goods for a heavier load 
that went into a much smaller space; and 
of course the financial operation was a 
lucrative one. 

The stay at Bababourni only lasted 
three days. The day after their departure 
the camp was pitched at Alkaourou,a large 
negro village beyond which no more 
camels were seen except those in the cara- 
vans, those bred by the Touaregs being the 
only ones that go farther, the others not 
being able to support the tropical heat of 
these countries. Across the smiling plains 
covered with beautiful corn and maize 
and sorghum, they reached Gazaoua, an 
important town, and then Tessaoua, where 
they rested for three days. This is a vast 
slave market, where the Mussulman law 
is too often forgotten, which prohibits any 
follower of the Prophet from being reduced 
toslavery. 

They were then within seven or eight 
days of Kano, and the journey up to then 
so fortunately accomplished promised to 
end most satisfactorily, when his excessive 
passion for the chase involved Marius in 
a series of terrible adventures. 

The more southerly they went, the more 
lusuriant became the vegetation. The 
environs of the inhabited towns were well 
cultivated, and everywhere else extended 
immense savannahs and dense forests, 
where the most varied specimens of the 
Central African fauna flourished in 
swarms. 

Here was the favourite habitat of the 
giraffe ; the ostrich and the buffalo roamed 
in thousands, with innumerable herds of 
antelopes and gazelles, among which 
grazed the graceful zebra with his black 
and white striped coat. Smaller game was 
naturally stillcommoner. In the gloomy 
depths of the forest, the 
carnivores find an easy 
prey, and at night the 
growls and howls and 
snarls of wild beasts, 
mingled with the piercing 
shrieks of monkeys, often 
troubled the sleep of the 
travellers. 

They were about to 
enter Sokoto, and to avoid 
having to pay toll to the 
Governor of Katchena 
it had been decided to 
march across the plain 
to the east of the town, 
so as to advance straight 4 
on Kano. % 

They had been on this journey two 
days, and Marius had watched in despair 
as the long necks of giraffes and ostriches, 
and herds of humped oxen, and gazelles, 
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and antelopes, and zebras, had disappeared 
among the high grass in front of him. 
The baggage camels, exhausted by the 
continuous travelling, were in urgent need 
ofrepose; many 
of them had 
already fallen 
on account of 
fatigue, and a 
last halt of two 
or three days 
had become 
necessary. 

They were in 
the midst of a 
vast savannah 
as favourable as possible for a lengthy 
rest; good pasturage, good water, wood 
close by, and game in abundance. 

The animals were unloaded and fast- 
ened to pegs, and the tents were pitched 
among the bales, so as to form a kind of 
entrenched camp. 

After a long day’s rest preparations 
were made for a grand hunting expedition, 
as much for the pleasure of the chase as 
to lay in a good stock of fresh venison. 

Great was the delight of Marius, who 
spent the day in cleaning his weapons. 
Mardocheus, who was of a more pacific 
disposition, preferred to remain in the 
camp, with the warriors left to guard it 
in such numbers as to ensure its safety 
against an attack from any troop of 
daring marauders. It was arranged that 
the hunters should not go too far away for 
fear of a surprise, and a signal was agreed 
upon to call them back in the event of an 
alarm. 


At daylight the hunters went back along 
the road they had come, where a large 
number of giraffes had been seen. The 
savannah was dotted with clumps of 
bushes of different species, which facili- 
tated access to the game by affording 
cover to the hunters, who were soon spread 
over the plain in isolated groups, each ad- 
vancing as he felt inclined. Marius went 
off from the rest, accompanied only by one 
of his Arab escort. 

They had only just started when, on 
rounding a little thicket, they appeared 
unexpectedly among a heard of superb 
giraffes, browsing on the tops of the tall 
grasses. Instantly these took flight at a 
speed only approachable by our best race- 
horses. 

But a bullet is even swifter: Marius 
and his companion suddenly pulled up 
and fired, and two giraffes at once dropped 
behind the rest, who soon disappeared. 

The animal wounded by Marius headed 
off to the right, while the other went away 
in the opposite direction, and each of the 
hunters pursued his particular victim. 
The rate at which the giraffes were run- 
ning, though much less than it had been 
before they were wounded, was still enough 
to put the riders to a severe test. Not- 
withstanding the speed of his mehari, the 
distance between Marius and the giratie 
remained the same, if it did not gradually 
increase. The giraffe kept on straight 
ahead, and it soon became evident that 
his wound was a slight one. 

At last Marius had his opportunity. 
Profiting by a curve which the giraffe was 
taking to reach a forest on the eastern 
horizon, he gave him a second bullet. 
But the shot was almost a miss, for it 
merely grazed the animal’s chin, and its 
only effect was to increase the speed; and 
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soon hunter and hunted disappeared be- 
hind a curtain of high 8 surmounted 
by a sort of very tall rik 

The companion of Marius had been 
more fortunate: from the giraffe’s flank 
there flowed a streak of blood, and although 
his speed did not diminish, it could be 
seen by his gait and gestures that his 
death was near. After a chase of some 
twenty minutes, he fell heavily, and when 
the Arab reached the huge body extended 
on the ground, the last rattle was escaping 
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Gradually the hunters came in; the dis- 
persed parties all reached the camp, and 
when the roll was called only one was 
absent. 

That was Marius Mercurin, who had 
not been seen since the long grass had 
hidden him from his companions. 

Shouts and trumpet calls, and volleys 
of firearms, remained without response, 
and, after a fruitless search, the hunters 
went back to the camp, in the hope that 
he had preceded them. 


“The huge body extended on the ground.” 


from his chest, and from the open carotid 
there hardly flowed enough to satisfy the 
Jaws of the Prophet; the arteries being 
already emptied by the wound during the 
flight. 

All the morning the plain resounded 
with the reports of the guns, as the hun- 
ters dashed over it in pursuit of the game 
wounded and unwounded, while some 
gathered in the victims, which were cut 
up and skinned during the afternoon, the 
skins being a valuable means of barter. 


But the hope was vain! Of Marius 
there was no news. All night big fires 
were kept going, but he never appeared, 
and when the day came there were still 
no signs of him. 

Mardochceus was in despair, and deeply 
did he lament him. 

“We must go and look for him!” said 
he to Omar. 

“Allah is great!” replied Omar. “If 
he will save him, he will save him; if 
he wishes him to die, he will die!” 
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“God has said that we should help those 
who are in distress.”” 

“Go if thou wilt; I cannot delay the 
caravan and endanger my men for an 
infidel.” 

“Search for this day only, Omar! I 
will give you much money.” 

“ How many douros wilt thou give ?” 

“Twenty douros.”” 
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“That is not enough. I want fifty.” 

“One day's delay is not worth that ; I 
will give thirty.” 

“T want fifty.” 

“ What will the Sheikh say if you return 
without the Roumi ?” 

“ The Sheikh will say that I have done 
well.” 

“Forty douros, but that is all.” 


“Thou art bargaining for the life of thy 
master, dirty Jew! I want fifty.” 

The attachment of Mardocheus to 
Marius must have indeed been great! 
He promised the fifty douros, and a 
general expedition was ordered for the 
morning, in the direction in which Marius 
had vanished. 

(To be continued.) 


SAINTONY CROSS: 


A STORY OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


By Rev. A. N. Manan, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of “The Silver Whistle,” “ Uncle Towser,” “ Highfield Stories,” ete. 


HEY left Bristol at 8 p.m. and reached 
Paunceton at 7.80. After Reggie 
had gone off to bed Captain Ayrton 
called upon his solicitor and made 
arrangements fur the necessary proceed- 
ings next day. 

After breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Captain Ayrton cashed the cheque 
‘at the bank. Then, with Reggie, he 
-ealled for the lawyer, and proceeded to 
the back street where Purvis had taken 
up his quarters. The landlord was con- 
ssiderably surprised at their coming, and 
-® grim smile passed over his puffy 
features when he heard the object of 
their visit. 

His eyes twinkled greedily at the sight 
of the gold, and the chink of the sove- 
reigns was pleasant music to his ears; 
-and any malicious .dissatisfaction he 
might have felt at the prospect of 
Sharrock’s speedy deliverance from 
“prison was smothered for the moment 
by the gratification of avarice. 

The lawyer proceeded to explain to 
Ihim the exact amount of the money 
-owed. Including interest at 2 per 
-cent., a3 originally agreed, it’ amounted 
to 641. He then read to Purvis the 
veceipt he had drawn up; and having 
counted out the sovereigns he delivered 
them to the landlord, directing him 
where to stamp and sign the receipt, 
which was then countersigned by Captain 
Ayrton and the lawyer as witnesses. 
They purposely made the ceremony as 
pompous and impressive as possible. 

Having concluded these matters satis-’ 
factorily, the visitors took their leave. 

“That's all right!’ said the Captain, 
with a chuckle ; * now for the magistrate’s 
order of release.” 

They walked to the house of that 
dignitary, who, being a friend of the 
Captain’s, and being interested in 
Sharrock, was glad enough to discharge 
his part of the proceedings. Reggie 
heaved a great sigh of relief when this 
was done, as he could not banish his 
inisgivings that something must occur at 
the last moment to spoil it all. 

“Now then, Reggie,’ said his father, 
“nothing remains but to march off to 
prison. It's a good step—do you feel 
equal to it?" : 

“Rather! I should think I did, father! 
I could walk back to Westercombe if 
necessary.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CONCLUSION. 


“ Come along then, boy!” 

The lawyer left them at his own door, 
since his services were no longer re- 
quired. The other two walked up the 
long High Street, turning off at right 
angles through the back street which led 
up to the prison. . 

In due time they reached the gloomy 
portals of the main entrance, and Captain 
Ayrton rang the bell, which clanged omi- 
nously within. A warder opened the 
door and admitted them. 

Captain Ayrton asked to see the gover- 
nor, and they were at once conducted to 
his room. The object of their visit was 
soon stated, and the governor, sum- 
moning a warder, escorted his visitors to 
Sharrock’s cell. 

Reggie felt as if his heart would burst. 

“T think,” said the governor, “ that we 
ought to prepare him for the good news. 
The sudden announcement of release has 
sometimes proved too much for a prisoner. 
The warder had better first tell him that 
some friends from Westercombe have 
come to bring him good news. And then 
you shall have the pleasure of telling him 
at your discretion.” 

The Captain thanked the governor for 
his consideration. So the warder un- 
locked the door of Sharrock’s cell, entered, 
and stolidly repeated his instructions. 

Then the Captain and Reggie went in. 
Andrew was standing with his back 
to the grated window awaiting their 
entrance. Roggie was first to seize 
Andrew’s hand in both his own. The 
Captain followed and held out bis hand, 
which was warmly grasped. 

“Tell him, Reggie, boy!” 

And Reggie through his sobs said, “I 
found your stones, Andrew. .. We took 
them to Bristol... Father got the 
money and paid Purvis, and you can 
come back with us to Westercombe.” 

“Yes,” said the Captain, “it’s all done, 
Sharrock; here's the receipt for the 
money paid, and here is the order for 
your release. You are a free man once 
more, thank God!" 

Andrew had stood speechless mean- 
while. He looked from Reggie to the 
Captain, and from the Captain to Reggie. 
He looked at the papors, then he put his 
hand to his forehead. His knees trembled 
visibly. But the first shock passed, 
and he soon recovered himself. An ex- 
pression of great gladness beamed over 


his face, and tears glistened in his 
eyes. 

“ Thank God for His mercies !"* Andrew 
said. “ God bless you, Captain, and Master 
Reggie! Oh, my dear Nancy!” 

He brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. 

“Come along, Andrew,’’ said the 
Captain, “fresh air will soon put you 
right ; there’s no need to spend another 
minute within these walls !’" 

They led him out, and the warder took 
him to a lavatory, where he was allowed 
a bath, and presently appeared in his 
ordinary clothes. And so he passed ont 
into freedom. 

They all drove back to Westercombe, 
and when the dog-cart was handed over 
to the gardener at Mount Pleasant, Reggie 
begged to be allowed to go and tell Mrs. 
Sharrock. 

“Hadn't we better all walk down to 
the quay together?" suggested his 
father. 

“Ay,” said Andrew; 
Reggie shall tell Nancy.” 


“and Master 


it only remains to gather up the last 
threads and finish off. 

The holidays proved delightful to 
Reggie after all. Many an expedition 
did he make with Andrew Sharrock, both 
by sea and lard, when the prison ex- 
periences formed a lively topic of cor- 
versation. : 

So Reggie went back to school set up 
in health and strength. On the first night 
he took Willie Browne and two others of 
his best friends into confidence, telling 
them all about his trouble last term. 
They agreed to tell the seniors, and they- 
did so the following morning. With one 
consent the seniors expressed unqualified 
indignation at the mean form of perse- 
cution adopted by the unknown tor- 
mentor. 

The seniors took the matter into their 
own hands. They convened a general 
meeting in the schoolroom, and spoke out 
their feelings in strong boy language. 
denouncing the unknown as a mean. 
spirited cad; and Reggie stood up and 
boldly repeated what they said. 

Everyone applauded, and nothing more 
was ever heard or seen of base insinus- 
tions against Reggie. 

One thing more. There are some 
things which bafile even tke eagle eye of 


an author, who is supposed to see and 
know everything connected with the 
characters in his story. But there are 
exceptions to that rule, as there are to the 
rules of the Latin Grammar. The present 
exception is, that nothing more was ever 
heard of Dan Sullidge at Westercombe, 
or of Andrew Sharrock’s boat. 
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The sun still looks upon Saintony Cross 
as he sinks of an evening into the lap of 
the vast Atlantic. The sea-gulls as of 
yore wheel with white wings around the 
crags, and tell their secrets to the winds 
in shrill cries which man may not in- 
terpret. The blue-green waves rise and 
fall, and foam themselves into seething 
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surf at the base of the rocks. But that 
pleasant western shore has added another 
mystery to its folk-lore—namely, the fate 
of that outcast and alien who played such 
a tragic part in the neighbourhood of 
Westercombe and Saintony Cross. 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Humiliation of us twain. 


‘E left Rouen about two o’clock, and for the 
first half mile pushed our machines 
out of town to avoid riding over the pavé. 
The roads were heavy and greasy at first, 
but when we got out into the country they 
improved, and in spite of the heavy clouds 
and the lack of sunshine, our spirits rose 
rapidly as we sped along, the Seine on the 
right and the hills on the left. Here the 
Seine is a magnificent river with its numerous 
well-wooded islands, its noble curves, and 
broad, placid bosom. At the fork, ten kilos. 
from Rouen, we took the left-hand road and 
began to climb a long, stiff ascent. This was 
but a foretaste of the steep hills that lay 
before us, hills that we were not prepared for, 
as we had often heard of the sunny plains 
of France, but not of the hilly roads. 

Hot, tired, and thirsty, we reached the 
top at last; fora time we fought with our 
thirst, and comforte1 ourselves with remarks 
to the effect that the more one drank the 
more he wished to drink, and the less he 
drank—well, of course, he did not drink so 
much. Water, either in springs or streams 
or wells, we never happened to see during 
our tour, while the red and white wines of 
the country were a delusion and a snare, 
producing the same effect as a Yarmouth 
bloater or salted cod. 

After a little while we came to a quaint 
old farmhouse by the wayside, and whilst 
Muldoney held the machines, I approached 
the door and signified by words and gestures 
that I desired a drink. A great jug was 
brought, and for a brief space I buried all 
** advice to cyc'ists” in its refreshing depths. 
While so engaged, I heard a wailing voice 
some distance away crying out, “I say, old 
‘man, don't drink it all!’ I looked up and 
saw ‘‘the pathriot” regarding me with dismay 
and disgust. I‘carried the jug to him at 
once. He seemed very dissatisfied with his 
share, but then —he is always avery difficult 
fellow to please. 

On remounting, we found the roads began 
to improve, and we bad a splendid run into 
Pont de l’Arche, on the left bank of the Seine, 
sixteen and a half kilos. from Rouen. Hero 
we rested fora short time at the Hotel du 
Midi, where the gamins collected and play- 
fully indulged in ringing our bells and taking 
other liberties with our machines, despite 
our threatening words and gestures. How- 
ever, when their efforts took the direction of 
investigating our tool-bags, Muldoney slipped 
out by aside door, caught the ringleader, and 
—for the rest of our short stay we had peace 
and quietness. 

Our way now ran for several kilos. along 
the valley of the Seine in a most fertile 
country. The road was in splendid condition, 
and Muldoney led the way at a rattling pace. 
We quickly reached Vaudrille, eight kilos. from 
Pont de l’Arche, and then had to face a 
couple of formidable bills, whose loose, rough 
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surface and length and steepress sorely tried 
our limbs and patience. When we reached 
the top of the plateau, we found the road was 
excellent, and the view we obtained of the 
surrounding country was well worth the 
arduous efforts we had made to scale the 
ridge. The road was of a gentie switchback 
style; there were no hedges or fences bound- 
ing the fields; pretty little hamlets snugly 
nestling among trees and flowers met us here 
and there; sleepy old-world farmhouses 
reminded us of Arcadia; while wide stretches 
of well-wooded country for leagues and 
leagues to the east presented a pleasing and 
stimulating prospect, and Muldoney and I 
pegged on merrily, quite amiable with each 
other for once in a way. 

There were several long runs down, and 
several corresponding ascents, and finally, 
before reaching Gaillon, fifteen and three- 
quarter kilos. from Vaudrille, we had a frantic 
race on the level, when Muldoney’s easier- 
running machine (so I said) forged slowly 
ahead, greatly to his delight. Just before 
entering the town there is a rough and steep 
descent which ‘the pathriot ” boldly rode, 
and nearly came to grief among a flock of 
sheep at the bottom. It was late in the 
afternoon when we came into Gaillon, which, 
like all the places of any size we passed 
through, was o garrison town. The streets, 
of course, were covered with pavé, and we 
had therefore to dismount. 

On leaving Gaillon for the next town, 
Vernon (fourteen kilos.), the road ran along a 
level and beautiful valley through which the 
Seine flowed. We had come now into a 
portion of the vine-growing district, and the 
vines climbing the poles were a new and 
interesting sight to Muldoney, who took 
them for * hops”! 

There was still a little daylight left when 
we reached Vernon, the largest and most 
pretentious town we had seen since leaving 
Rouen. After a short deliberation as to 
whether we shoul put up here for the 
night or no, we decided to go on to Bonniéres 
(ten and three-quarter kilos.). The road was 
level and at first fairly good. By-and-by the 
surface became bad, then worse, until at last 
we had to plough our way through mud 
inches deep. Muldoney, who had all the 
afternoon been offensively conscious of the 
superior pace of his machine, appeared to be 
in difficulties, and was wobbling about in 
front like a collier in a heavy sea. 

This was my opportunity. Fagged though 
I was, I thought I could rouse him effectively. 
I pedalled strongly and soon caught him up, 
and then went ahead, but was very careful 
not to seem as if I wished to race him. 
Muldoney woke up. I heard him splashing 
and puffing behind me, but I drove on with 
steady, strong strokes, going farther and 
farther away every moment. The last sound 
I caught was ‘‘ Great Cesar! as if Muldoney 
did not quite understand this change in 
position. 

Darkness came down from the high ridges 
on the right and obscured everything, but 


still I pegged away, although at every stroke 
I felt inclined to drop off. At length, as I 
was wondering how much longer I could last, 
and how much farther away Bonnicres was, 
I heard a faint, far-off shout in the rear. I 
dismounted and waited. After a time, 
Muldoney arrived. He was very wroth, and 
wished to know what I was racing for. With 
difficulty I succeeded in mollifying him, and 
then we lighted up, and in a little time 
arrived at the Hotel de la Poste, Bonnidres. 

We entered the dining-room, a large, low- 
roofed room with sanded floor, and did justice 
to the dinner placed before us. After dinner 
we had a long and amusing chat with a 
cattle-drover of huge dimensions, who dis- 
cussed the respective merits of la savate and 
la boxe. Then, after we was sutliciently 
impressed with the firmness of Brit’sh muscle, 
which he tested by hard pinches on our arms 
and culves, we bade him good-night, and 
went off to bed to dream of Paris and the 
state of the roads on the morrow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“1 was roses, roses all th: way.” 


Farpay, April 22, broke bright and clear. 
Not a breath of wind, and the surface of the 
roads smooth and firm as that of a racing 
path. With buoyant spirits we tackled our 
petit déjetiner of chocolat and bread and 
butter, and then we settled our bill, which 
amounted to the modest sum of ten francs 
(eight and fourpence). 

We left Bonniéres at 9.30 a.m. The way 
at first led up hill, and then down a steep 
decline to Rolleboise (four kitos.), and along 
the Seine, so close in places to the river that 
we could have easily tossed our caps in. It 
was a perfect fairyland on th's spring morn- 
ing, and it was with a certain amount of 
regret we sped away from it, feeling that not 
every day did such brightness and gladness 
enter into our lives. We reached Rosny 
(two and a half kilos.) in a short time, and 
then had to slake our thirst at the town 
pump, much to the disgust of some French- 
inen, who seemed to say they would like us 
to catch them drinking water. 

Then we pushed on for Mantes, a splendid 
level spin for six kilos. The town is down 
near the river,and is so snugly sheltered 
amongst trees that we seemed to come upon 
it unexpectedly, and then were surprised at 
its size. 

Muldoney straightway directed his course 
for the Cathedral, and I perforce followed. 
Leaving our machines at the front, we 
entered, and found a veritable feast for the 
eye. For variety, brilliancy, and harmonious 
blending of colours we saw nothing better 
in Northern France than the stained-glass 
windows of this cathedral. We simply lost 
ourselves in our delight, although at the 
same time wa did not fail ta notice the 
many architectural beauties of the building. 

With didiculty we tore ourselves away, 


and, on getting out into the world again, felt 
everything cold and cheerless, despite the 
bright sunshine and the growing warmth of 
the day. However, this feeling soon began to 
wear off when we came to consider the ques- 
tion of having déjetiner at Mantes or some 
other town on the route. On consulting our 
guide-book, we decided to have luncheon at 
Septeuil (eleven kilos.), and thus divide the 
day more evenly. 

At Mantes we broke away from the main 
road to Paris in order to avoid the pavé later 
on, and we plunged into the heart of an 
agricultural country. Our way lay up hill, 
and as the sun was hot we went easily, 
stopping frequently to admire with what 
care the French peasantry till their fields, 
and what attention they bestow on their 
cottages and gardens. 

After a time we dropped into a wayside 
inn to quench our thirst, as we could not find 
a running stream or see any traces of a well. 
To our disgust, we could get nothing but the 
sweet, sticky compounds of syrup and such 
like nauseous (to British palates) beverages, 
so we purchased half a pound of chocolat 
Menier—an excellent sustainer—and lei- 
surely proceeded on our way. Soon we 
reached Septeuil, a quiet little town, then 
plunged in a stillness that reminded one of 
a Scotch Sunday. 

As no hotel of more pretensions than an 
ordinary tavern met our view, we resolved to 
proceed to Thoiry (eleven kilos.) and lunch 
there. For what seemed an interminable 
distance we climbed upwards and upwards, 
but as there were no hedges or fences or 
woods to obstruct our view, every stage of 
the ascent rewarded us with extensive views 
of the country, fair far as the eye could see. 
We munched our chocolate, and under the 
influence of the day and the surroundings of 
spring our mental thermometer rose almost 
to boiling point. 

On reaching the highest point of this table- 
land, we had a splendid run on’ the level 
and downhill on the best of roads to Thoiry, 
where we found it impossible to get déjedner, 
as it was now nigh on two o’clock. So we 
pushed on to Neauphle-le-Vieux (eight kilos.), 
most of the way running downhill. The 
road lined on either side with apple-trees 
made us regret it was not later in the year. 

On the road from Neauphle-le-Vieux to 
Neauphle-le-Chateau (four and a quarter 
kilos.) Muldoney was chased by a vicious look- 
ing cur for the best part of a kilo. He was in 
a towering rage with me, as he ascribed this 
attack on him to my ringing my bell un- 
necessarily. In vain I protested that Mul- 
doney’s calves werethe attraction to this hun- 
gry mongrel. The torrent of wild reproaches 
flowed until it was completely stemmed 
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by the formidable ascent to Neauphle- 
le-Chateau. In silence we pushed up this 
tremendous approach, and speculated on the 
murderous waste of horse-flesh that must 
occur annually on this hill. : 

Faint from our long run under a hot sun,and 
most of all from lack of food, we were fairly 
knocked up when we reached the town at the 
top, and what with our weariness and our 
eagerness to get to the end of our journey we 
forgot to be careful about taking the right 
turning, and of course took the wrong one. 
Instead of keeping to the left for Les Clayes 
(seven kilos.), we went a little to the right,and 
were soon floundering in a cross-country 
road, rough and muddy, and varied with ruts 
deep enough almost to hide a safety bicycle 
in. 
Under ordinary circumstances, no doubt, 
it would have been an interesting departure 
from the monotony of a regularly mapped- 
out journey, but in the mood we were in, it 
was &@ most unenviable plight. We went 
blundering on, hot, thirsty, and silent. A 
solemn stillness took possession of us, and 
not until we reached St. Cyr, and the dogs 
began to pay us attention, did we bestir our- 
selves to be sociable. 

From 8t. Cyr to Versailles (five and a quar- 
ter kilos.) the road was macadam but in good 
condition. The sudden change from the 
solitudes of the country to the life and stir of 
Versailles was very marked, and whilst “ the 
pathriot ” was hungrily devouring the beauty 
of the famed town we again took a wrong 
turning. 

Instead of going to the left to Ville d’Avray 
(five and a half kilos.), we held off a little to 
the right, and running down the great avenue 
leading from the palace we were soon on the 
pavé on the road to Sévres. Here the riding 
was so vile that we turned off to the left, on 
the mere chance of getting to Ville d’Avray 
somehow. By-and-by we came to a cart- 
track in a wood, and we had one of the stiff- 
est climbs that have ever fallen to my lot. 
When we reached the top, Muldoney declared 
he hadn’t an ounce of steam: left. We 
wheeled our machines aimlessly for some 
time, until a woodcutter put us on the way 
to Ville d’Avray, which we soon reached, 
and found to be a most delightful little 
place. 

From this spot there was a fine run into 
St. Cloud (four and a quarter kilos.). Above 
St. Cloud we had a grand view of Paris. 
Beneath us rolled the placid river; on every 
side the vivid green of the foliage fell refresh- 
ingly on eyes that had been facing the glare 
of the sun all day; over against us the white 
walls of the houses stood out softly in the 
warm light of an April sunset; the Arc de 
Triomphe and the Heights of Montmartre 

(To be continued.) 


rose boldly over the forest of buildings around 
them; a purple haze swathed the city far 
away to the south-east ; while high over all 
the Eiffel Tower struck the clouds. 

Muldoney was silent with admiration, as 
he stood surveying this beautiful scene. I 
was delighted at the effect produced upon 
him, for I had praised Paris above all cities, 
while he had generally listened to my words 
with incredulous ears. 

After crossing the river, we proceeded to 
the Bois de Boulogne, then up the Avenue 
de Bois de Boulogne and down the Champs 
Elysées, along the main line of boulevards 
to the Rue Montmartre—the Ludgate Hill of 
Paris—into which we turned and took up 
our abode in the quiet and unpretentious 
Hotel d’Angleterre. 

That night, seated in a restaurant on the 
Boulevard Montmartre we forgot all our 
troubles consequent on more than seventy 
miles run without food through a hilly 
country. The gay and kaleidoscopic pano- 
rama before us, the deep hum and swift rush 
of life through the main artery of Paris, kept 
our undivided attention till a late hour, when 
we returned to our hotel in the best of 
spirits. 

Next day we began the round of sight- 
seeing, and as I knew the city well I acted as 
Muldoney’s guide, and for the next four days 
we had our hands full of real hard work. 
The cost of living in Paris may be as high or 
as low as one likes. A double-bedded room 
for two bicycling Britons we found was three 
francs per night, which was extremely mode- 
rate. We found it more convenient to take 
our meals outside the hotel, as we might be 
et the other end of Paris when dinner was 

jue. 

I have no intention of enumerating the 
many places we visited during our short 
stay in Paris; suffice it to say that we saw 
as much in four days as the average tourist 
does in double that time. I will draw a veil 
over the struggles I had to get“ the pathriot” 
out of the churches; and as for the Eiffel 
Tower, one would have thought he intended 
to make it his permanent residence. How- 
ever, all things come to an end, and on 
Wednesday, April 27, at noon, we gave the 
grey-headed Gascon gargon a small token of 
our appreciation of his linguistic efforts in 
the direction of our mother-tongue. Previous 
to that, however, we had consulted one of 
the C. T. C. consuls with respect to a route to 
Calais, and that gentleman very courteously 
wrote us a list of towns on the best road, with 
distances. This was the second distinct ad- 
vantage we derived in France from our C. T.C. 
membership, although I have no doubt the 
C. T. C. consuls abroad would oblige any 
cyclist in the same manner. 
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BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 


“ Aim at a silk gown, and you may get a sleeve of it.”—OLD PROVERB, 


is an old proverb which no boy would 

be the worse for laying up in his mind, 

and taking out now and then, and looking at 
and turning over, and better still trying to 
act upon. “ Aim at a silk gown, and you may 
get a sleeve of it.” Look high and strive to 
succeed in life, and you are likely to succeed. 
If you do not reach to the top of the ladder, 
you will attain to some distance towards it. 
There is hardly anything beyond the attain- 
ment of merit and hard work. Let a boy set 
up “hnost any object before him, and if his 
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ambition be of the right stamp, that kind 
which springs from talent, there is a strong 
chance in his favour that the keen and steady 
pursuit of the object will make his triumph 
at last. 

A common notion prevails that humble 
circumstances are a great obstruction at the 
outset of life; but that is a great mistake, as 
we shall abundantly show before we are done. 
A large number of distinguished men, men 
who attained to the highest position in the 
State and in the Church, were originally poor 


boys, sons of poor parents, with poor sur- 
roundings, but by industry and perseverance 
they climbed to the top or nearly to the top 
of the ladder. Indeed, so often has this oc- 
curred that one is inclined to think that 
humble circumstances may be a help and not 
& hindrance to success in life. 

If others have gained the “silk gown” 
why should not we gain it too, or, at least, “# 
sleeve of it”? Here isa list which might 
fire the soul of any youth who is not entirely 
dead to worthy ambition and the desire 

{get 
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get on. Jeremy Taylor, the Bishop of Dro- 
more, and one of the most learned men of his 
time, was the son of a barber. Another pre- 
late, Dr. Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, was 
the son of @ pastrycook. Dr. Isaac Milner, 
Dean of Carlisle, and Lucasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, was at first a 
weaver. Dr. White, professor af Arabic at 
Oxford, was also a weaver in his youth. The 
great African traveller and missionary, Dr. 
Livingstone, was the son of a weaver. Ho- 
garth, the famous artist, raised himself from 
the condition of a working engraver on silver. 
Cervantes, the author of “Don Quixote,” 
commenc>1 life as a soldier, lost his left 
hand in battle, and was a captive in A'giers 
for five years, during which period he wrote 
part of his immortal work. William Hutton, 
the eminent historian of Birmingham, and 
the author of some miscellaneous pieces, was 
the son of a poor woolcomber, and suffered 
the severest pangs of poverty in his early 
years. Erasmus the Reformer endured 
much hardship while a student. So did our 
own Dr. Jonson. And yet such proud self- 
respect had the noble youth, that when some 
kind person set a pair of shoes at the door of 
his room, “ he threw them away with indig- 
nation!” 


Bunyan, who wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- * 


gress,” was the son of a tinker and followed 
that business himself for some time. He 
was imprisoned in Bedford jail for preaching, 
and there he supported himself and his 
family by tagging laces, and in his leisure 
hours composed the work which has immor- 
talised his name. Captain Cook, the eminent 
circumnavigator, was born of humble parents 
in Yorkshize, and began his career asa cabin- 
boy in the merchant service. Curran, the 
eminent Irish barrister, was born of humble 
parents, and had to struggle with want of 
practice and conscquent penury before he 
became known and rose to suc splendid 
forensic fame. Daniel Defoe, the author of 
that boy’s favourite book,“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
was the son of a London butcher, and had to 
contend with much misfortune in his early 
days, and indeed all through hie life. 
Demosthenes, one of the greatest orators 
of antiquity, was the son of a sword-blade 
manufacturer at Athens, and was left an 
orphan at seven years of age; and it was 
with incredible perseverance and labour that 
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he brought himself into notice. Dodsley, the 
publisher of the “ Annual Register,” and the 
author of the “ Economy of Human Life ” 
and other pieces, was originally a stocking 
weaver and afterwards a footman. Having, 
while in this capacity, published a poem en- 
titied “ The Muse in Livery,” he came into 
notice, was patronised by Pope, gnd enabled 
to commence as a bookseller in London, 
where he rose to fortune by his industry and 
merit. Falconer, the author of ‘ The Ship- 
wreck,” was the son of a barber at Edin- 
burgh, and entered the merchant service 
when young ; he underwent many difficulties, 
and was at last drowned in a voyage to India. 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, was the son of a weaver, 
and he himself served an apprenticeship to a 
grazier and was employed in keeping sheep. 
The silence and solitude of the fields and 
woods deepened intense religious feeling 
within him, which led to the propagation of 
his new scheme of human society. 

Benjamin Franklin, who rose to eminence 
as a philosopher and statesman, was, in his 
early days, as is well known, a journeyman 
printer. When a young man he landed in 
Philadelphia in search of work with only a few 
pence in his pocket, but by unremitting in- 
dustry and the exercise of his genius he rose 
to the enviable situation in which he closed 
his career. He on one occasion quoted the 
saying of Solomon as applicable to himself: 
“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
he shall stand before kings!" Gifford, who 
became editor of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
was left an orphan at thirteen, was put to sea 
as a cabin boy, was afterwards bound to be a 
shoemaker, and was rescued from his humble 
fate at twenty years of age by the kindness 
of Mr. Cookesley, a surgeon. Gifford was 
so utterly poor while a shoemaker that he 
could not buy paper, and used to work alge- 
braical questions with a blunted awl on frag- 
ments of leather. 

Buchanan, the Scotch historian, was born 
of poor parents, and being sent by an uncle 
to Paris for his education, he was there so 
neglected that, in order to get back to his own 
country, he enlisted as a private soldier in a 
corps leaving France for Scotland. His life 
in the college of St. Barbe at Paris he has 
immortalised in his Latin elegy on “ The 
Miseries of a Parisian Teacher of the Huma- 


nities.” “The wretched regent master,” so 
writes Charles Kingsley of Buchanan, “pale 
and suffering, sits up all night preparing his 
lecture, biting his nails and thumping his 
desk, and falls asleep for a few minutes, to 
start up at the sound of the four o’clock bell, 
and be in school by five, his Virgil in one 
hand and his rod in the other, trying to do 
work on his own account on old manuscripts, 
and bawling all the while at his wretched 
boys, who cheat him and pay each other to 
answer truants’ names.” At length he be- 
came “ by force of native wit and native worth 
the correspondent and friend of the greatest 
literary celebrities of the Continent; he has 
been compared to the best Latin poets of 
antiquity, be was the preceptor of princes, the 
counsellor and spokesman of Scotch states- 
men in the most dangerous of times, and left 
behind him political treatises which have 
influenced not only the history of his own 
country but that of the civilised world.” 

Space would fail me to tell of Columbus, 
the discoverer of America, who was originally 
a weaver ; and of Niebuhr, the historian, who 
was a peasant; and of Rollin, well known for 
his“ Ancient History,” who was a cutler'sson; 
and of the poets Kirke White and Akenside, 
who were the sons of butchers ; and of Ark- 
wright ,;whose invention of the spinning-jenny 
has created the cotton trade of England, who 
was a barber, and so poor that he could not 
exhibit his models until his friends had 
bought bim a coat; and of Cobbett, at one 
time a poor peasant boy, then a soldier in 
Canada, studying grammar by the light of a 
guard-room fire, and enduring great hard. 
ships, yet rising at last to be a member of 
Parliament. 

What do all these examples, and we might 
add largely to them, prove? They prove that 
patient persevering labour will conquer in the 
end. Work will bring its own rew: 
Knowledge will obey the call made upon ber, 
whether it be by rich or poor ; and if it be 
used aright, as in the case of those heroes 
of industry whose names we have mentioned, 
it will crown its use with the palm-branch of 
success. I began with an adage, let me end 
with another : 


“ Learning is better than house or ‘and; 
For when house and land are goue aud spent, 
Thea learning proves most excellent.” 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Noe C. Home, uu.8. (New York Law School), of the Inner Temple, and of the University of London. 


dl hey United States is now composed of 
forty-four separate States, and each of 
these has its own bar and its own require- 
ments for admission to practice as a lawyer. 
In the main, however, there is much similarity 
between them. Nevertheless, a member of 
the bar of one State is not permitted, as 
matter of right, to practise in any other 
State. But as a rule, a lawyer of three 
years’ standing at the bar of one State can be 
admitted on motion, and without passing any 
examination, to the bar of any other State. 
It is proper here to remark that in 
noarly all the States there is no dividing up 
of the lawyers into different classes. A man 
is admitted as an attorney and counsellor-at- 
law (corresponding respectively to the Eng- 
lish solicitor and barrister), and can engage 
in any class of legal work he pleases. Of 
coarse, in firms it is generally usual for one 
pertner to do court work and another the 
office work, but this is entirely & matter of 
convenience and individual arrangement. 
' ‘Imitted to the bar, a usual require- 


ment is that the candidate should be a 
citizen of the United States ; but in Califor- 
nia and some other of th. western States this 
is not necessary, a declaration of intention 
to become a citizen being sufficient. As it 
requires five years’ residence before a 
foreigner can be naturalised, it may be seen 
that an Englishman. wishing to practise in 
America has to wait that period in all the 
eastern and many of the other States before 
admission tothe bar. Besides this, the can- 
didate has almost invariably to be at least 
twenty-one years of age. He has to produce 
evidence of having studied law for three 
years in the office of a practising lawyer, 
although this time is usually reduced to two 
years if he have the B.a. (or .B. as they write 
it in America) degree, and one year if he be 
anus. He then has to pass an examina- 
tion, except that men who have the Lt.B. are 
often excused it. The examination is com- 
monly in writing, but sometimes oral, and 
varies very much in difficulty in differen: 
States, and even in different parts of the same 


State. It is usually held by the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the State or by a com: 
mittee of lawyers appointed by them. 
Persons who have been admitted to the 
bar in foreign countries can, if they hare 
practised in that country for three years— 
although the rules of the States widely differ 
here—be admitted on motion if they meet the 
other requirements, including citizenship. 
Each State has its own system of law; but 
in all the States except Louisiana, where 
they have the civil law, it is founded upon 
the English common law, and there is, there- 
fore, a general similarity, although in many 
minor points wide differences. The United 
Statesor federal courts are not courts of appes! 
from the State courts, but have their own 
exclusive jurisdiction in certain classes of 
cases, such as admiralty and patent cases. 
The lawyers and judges never wear wics 
or gowns in court, except that now in the 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
judges wear gowns ; but this is quite a recent 
innovation. The lack of distinctive garb 


certainly gives an absence of dignity to the 
proceedings ; but the American people are 
strongly opposed to the wig and gown, and 
they are hardly likely to be ever adopted. 
The salaries of judges are small compared 
with those given in England, the chiet 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States receiving but 10,500 dollars (£2,100) 
per annum, and the majority of judges much 
less. The result is that it is difficult to get 
really good men to become judges at all. 
The professional incomes of lawyers are also 
small, the average being about 1,200 dollars 
(£240) a year. But American lawyers are so 
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much concerned in business enterprises that 
it is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate. 
It must be remembered, too, that the cost 
of admission to the bar is merely nominal. 
In New York State it is 2 dollars (8s.), and 
about the same in other States. Of course 
a legal training at a university is much 
more expensive, but it is entirely optional 
with a man whether to take it or not. 

As regards the opportunities of an Eng- 
lishman at the American bar, it must be 
said that it is fairly crowded as it is, 
although not so much in the west, and that 
the ordinary rule requiring a man to be a 
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citizen shuts out 6 foreigner until he has 
been in the country five years. The legal 
training provided in America is now ex- 
tremely efficient, and many very good men 
are turned out every year. In the east- 
ern States an Englishman going out would 
have a hard task before him; but if he is 
prepared to go to California or one of the 
other more western States he may, if really 
capable, find much better opportunities. 
But on the whole the various British colo- 
nies seem to provide better openings for 
a man who is not American born and 
bred. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PELTON WATERWHEEL. 


amateur, whatever may be his hobby, is 

often desirous of having at his command 
a small source of power wherewith to drive 
the mechanism or apparatus that he has 
constructed, leaving him free in the mean- 
time to continue experimenting in other 
directions. 

To the rich amateur this does not present 
many difficulties. All he has to do is to pay 
down his money, and half a dozen various 
kinds of motors, steam, gas, oil, water, or 
electric, are at his disposal. ‘The bulk of 
amateurs, however, are obliged to follow their 
scientific tastes on the most economical terms, 
and are accustomed to go without tools or 
apparatus which they cannot make or extem- 
porise. Possibly this necessity is the very 
mother of their inventive capabilities, and 
forces them to design and construct cheap 
but efficient substitutes for the expensive 
luxuries which they see illustrated in the 
trade catalogues. 

Whatever may be the reason, however, the 
average amateur is largely thrown upon his 
own constructive resources, and is glad to 
receive from a fellow-labourer any tip which 
will enable him to overcome his difficulties. 
With this end in view I have written this 
article on how to make a Pelton waterwheel ; 
and as all amateurs are not provided with a 
lathe, the description is given of how to do 
the work without one; for those who are in 
possession of this most useful tool can easily 
shorten their labour by the use of it without 
aid from me, while those who have not got 
one need not be discouraged, as the work can 
readily be accomplished without, for that is 
my own experience. 

The Pelton waterwheel is, as its name 
implies, a water motor, and is indeed one of 
the latest developments in this direction. It 
is found in practice on a large scale that 
these wheels will return eighty-five per cent. 
of the power due to the head of water ; and as 
they are simple in the extreme they will run 
indefinitely ata minimum cost for repairs. 

We, however, have not now to do witha 
question of horse-power. What we have to 
consider is what power we can get from the 
kitchen tap. Now the answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon the height of the cistern 
which supplies the water above the tap from 
which it is drawn, and also upon the quantity 
of water available. 

The following table will give the approxi. 


By E. Henry Davies, F.G.8. 


our home-made motor, which will approach 
these figures in proportion to the perfection 
of its construction. 

In my own case I derive my supply of 
water from a rain-water tank, forty feet 
above the tap, to which my motor is con- 
nected; and as the pipe is small with many 
sharp bends, and the motor is roughly con- 
structed, I do not get the jth of a horse. 
power mentioned in the table, but I do get 
power suflicient for my purpose, which is that 
of driving a Wimhurst machine, and which 
would indeed drive a sewing-machine or any 
other apparatus of that type. 

Now as to the construction of the motor, 
which consists in its perfect form, as will be 
seen in fig. 1, of a cast-iron or brass wheel 
a, fixed on an axle 6 and_ revolving 
inside o cast-iron case c. On the rim of 
the wheel a will be seen a number of 
small buckets d; and a stream of water 
issuing from a nozzle on the end of the 
supply-pipe e¢ impinges against these 
bucketa and drives the wheel round at a 
high speed. In the illustration the top cover 
of the wheel is removed in order to show its 
construction. The buckets are of the pecu- 
liar construction shown in fig. 1. The jet of 
water strikes the dividing partition, and is 
curved back to the right, and left in such a 
manner as to utilise its full power, after 


Fig. L 


which it falls inert, and escapes through an 
opening in the bottom of the wheel case. 
An amateur provided with a lathe could 
easily make the patterns of such a motor for 


Motor 6 inch+s Diameter Wheel. 


‘| Head of water 


sige esau 20 ft. | 30ft. | 40 
Quantity per min. (gallons) . | 10 | 123 | 15 
Number of revolutions. . .| 681 | 837, | 969 
Horee-poser . 2. 05 “10 Bt) 


7 
ft. | 50ft.| eoft.| 70ft.; soft.| soft! 100 ft. 
164 | 18 30, | 31 33 23 
1,083" [1,185 [1981 | 1,363 {1,489 | 1,530 
af "9s | "35 | as 81 | 80 


mate power which can be obtained from the 
Pelton motor as purchased, and will give an 
idea of what we may expect to derive from 


himself, and after having had them cast in 
iron or brass, fit them up without difficulty. 
We are supposing, however, that no lathe 


exists, and that but few tools and small 
means are at our disposal. We must there- 
fore do our best with odds and ends of 
material, and shall finally succeed in making 
a very serviceable waterwheel. 

Commencing first with the wheel fig. 2, it 


Fig. 2,—One-third full size. 


will be necessary to cut out two discs of wood 6 
inches diameter by § thick, with a three-quar- 
ter-inch hole in the centre. These two discs 
are screwed together with the grain of the one 
at right angles to that of the other, so as to 
prevent buckling when the wood gets wet. 
The discs are mounted on the centre of a 
wooden axle 6, fig. 1, and this should if pos- 
sible be turned. Ifa turned axle cannot be 
obtained, then a hard-wood ruler, or even a 
pencil, may be substituted. The axle should 
be 6 inches long; and if turned, then the 
centre should be 2 inch diameter and the 
outsides } inch diameter. A strip of tin 
2 inch wide and about 28 inches long is now 
taken and screwed down tight around the 
rim of the wheel. This forms the basis upon 
which the tin buckets d d are to be soldered. 

The proper shape of the buckets is shown 
in fig. 1, but this shape is difficult to obtain, 
unless a pattern is first made and then the 
buckets cast in brass. 

It is claimed for this peculiar shape 
that the jet of water which drives the 
mill impinges upon the sharp ridge in 
the centre of the bucket and is deflected 
backwards by the curved sides, thus pro- 
ducing the greatest possible effect. Small 
cup-shaped buckets would be the next best 
thing, but it will be found that substitutes 
made of bent tin will answer admirably. 
For this purpose a strip of stout sheet 
tin } inch wide is taken and cut into short 
lengths of 14 inch long. These short 
lengths, of which there must be twenty-four, 
are bent lengthways into the shape shown at 
4 in fig. 4; the edges of the curved part are 
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then turned up inwards so that the cross 
section is like B. We have thus formed a 


bucket with a curved bottom and upturned 
sides sloping outwards. 


The rim of the 


Fic. 3.—One-third full size. 


wheel is now divided into twenty-four equal 
parts and a bucket is soldered in each. 

The wheel is now complete with its 
buckets and axle, and the next process is to 
mount it om a wheel box as shown in fig. 5. 


This box is made of 3-inch boards, 83 


inches long by 4 inches wide. The bottom, 
4, is 1 inch thick and hollowed out on the 
inside, as shown by the dotted lines, which 
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terminate at the waste-water pipe B. The 

axle, £, is supported at each side in bearings, 

c. Each of these is formed of two strips of 

tin, p, ¢ inch wide, and a wooden cap,c. The 
cap is secured by means of two screws 
which pass through it, one on each side 
of the axle, and through holes in the 
tin strips into the body of the box. By 
tightening or slackening these screws 
the axle may be readily adjusted. 

The upper part of the wheel must be 
covered with a loose casing of tin or 
wood, which prevents the water splash- 
ing in alldirections. On the axle a 

- wooden or iron pulley, F, is fixed. This 
should be from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, 
and can be purchased for a penny or 
twopence at an ironmonrer’s. We now 
come finally to the jet, c, through which 
the stream of water is directed against 
the buckets of the wheel. The nozzle 
of a garden water-engine or large 
syringe would answer this purpose 
admirably, but we will construct one 
of tin. The narrow end should be } inch 
diameter and the large end finch. The 
handle of a paint-brash will serve well 

as a mould on which to bend the tin. The 
length of the tapered part is 23 inches, and 
beyond this any length of straight tubingcan 
be fixed. The water tap is connected to this 
by means of a short length of rubber tubing. 


Fig. 5.—One-third full size. 


A flange, , is soldered on to the tubing, and 
the nozzle is secured by means of this and 
four screws to the end of the wheelcase in 
the position shown in fig. 5. 


The jet of water from the nozzle impinges 
with great force against the buckets of the 
wheel and causes it to revolve with great 
speed. It is evident that the more powerful 
the jet the greater the power of the wheel 
and the greater the utility. The power of 
the jet depends, as has already been explained, 
upon the height of the cistern which sup- 
plies the water above the level cf the wheel, 
and if this is only about fifty feet, the wheel 
will yield sufficient power to drive a sewing: 


(ea 
a 
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machine and do any other light work. The 
wheel will of course run at too high a speed, 
and consequently the pulley on the machine 
to be driven should be about three times the 
diameter of that on the axle of the water- 
wheel. 

The waste water which flows away from the 
bottom can be conducted through a pipe to 
a sink. With a well-constructed machine 
there is no leak anywhere, and the wheel 
hums around without creating any puddles 
or even betraying the presence of water. It 


is in fact a very cheap and effective source 
of motive power, and will by its usefulness 
amply repay the care and patience which 
have been expended on its manufacture. 
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N™, by my grizzled beard methought my 
fighting days were o’er, 

And I should wield falchion and shield and 
battle-axe no more ; 

That, certes, I had laid my lance for good 
and all in rest, 

And ne’er again should bind the heron’s 
wing upon my crest. 


HIS KING'S COMMANDS. 
By Rospert RIcHARDSON, B.A. 


m 


Tfaith the banner of my race is dim with 
seven years’ dust, 

My spear and blade the armourer’s aid will 
need to clear of rust ; 

Yet when with mine own son I try a pass he 
vows that still 

His father’s sword-arm hath not quite forgot 
its ancient skill ; 


Tm. 


Though when I try my lunge in tierce I 
learnt at the Fence, court, 

When Henry of Navarre himself led every 
noble sport 

(A pretty trick of fence-that oft hath stood 
me in a pinch), 

My hand will swerve a thought and miss the 
mark by half an inch. 


Iv. 

And now my Royal master again hath need 
of me, 

And I must hauberk don, and gird the 
greaves upon my knee; 

For England calls to guard her walls her 
warriors old and young; 


From Devon to the Humber the battle-cry 
bas rung, 

And none who still lance, sword, or bill 
can lift in joust or fray, 
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Or be he vassal, squire, or knight, that call 
may disobey. 
ve 
Yet had they come to like me well, these 
long soft years of peace— 


To prune my orchards, plant my oaks, and 
watch the snowy fleece 


His King's Commands. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by POWELL CHASE.) 


Grow visibly from week to week upon the 
patient sheep, 

And to watch the lazy hours along the sleepy 
dial creep. 
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vi. 


To sit half-dozing in the sun on a mellow 
afternoon, 

And hear the river rippling by a pleasant 
country tune, 


While from the warm hay meadows in the 
cool o’ the summer day 
Came up the merry shouting of my grand- 
sons at their play. ate 
(Right 
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Right pleasant was this peacefal life beneath 
the shadowy trees, 

4nd I perchance had earned the right to 
such inglorious ease ; 

Yet when I read my King’s commands here 
written clear and plain, 

The old blood rushes to my cheek, and fires 
my heart again. 
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Shall I of all men who have fought my 
gallant King beside, 

And with him more than once have turned 
the battle’s wavering tide— 

Shall I not give of manhood what my old 
age still retains, 

And shed for him and England the last 
blood in my veins 


So farewell to this farmer's life ameng my 
sheep and kine, 

And once again the tented plain, the gleaming 
battle line ; 

Well if I see dear home once more; if never 
more, still well— 

I know who falls when country calls her 
story helps to tell. 
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TROUBLE IN DORMITORY THREE. 


yj 'E were very, very Lappy in Dormitory Three, 

And little birls within their ues:s uo better 
coull agree, 

Totil one fatefzi afternoon (1 pause to drop a tear), 

Young Puilports found a hedgehog, and brought it 
Lome to rear. 

A jnvenile was Philpotts, with a Natural History 
craze 

Tuat mile him love to wander out through loue, un- 

en BAYS; 

nz ie meant no malice wLen be pocketed a 


As ‘calel cp with mischief as it possibly could get. 

B.t the ran there was on hedgehogs! A fellow ‘d 
hang his hewl 

If he hain't got one hidden in the locker by his bed ; 

Aola full-grown Erinaceus thut could sprint a bit, iu 
truth, 

Was worth a tidy fortune to an enterprising youth. 


For we started in to train ‘em to trot along the floor, 

And we chalked a little race-course out that ran from 
door to door. 

Some claps went in for prizes, too, and Simpkins with 
his “ Cakes” 

Won all the toasted muffins in the Lavatory Stakes. 

It wasn't long, however, ere the secret came to light 

That Dormitory Three could boast of a circus every 
night ; 

And we heard with mingled feelings, a little dashed 
with gloom, 

How our games were emulated in every other room. 


‘Then Jordan (he's our prefect) got up and made a 
speech. 

Were we cravens, lie demanded, that we faltered at the 
breach ? 

And the patriotic spirit was evoked to the extent 

Of a viper, sundry beetles, and a rabbit which was 
lent. 


Brown Minor showed up later with a tortoise, and we 
guessed 
That Dormitory Three once more was looking at its 
best. 
Bot alas for young ambition, and the sporte we held 
” go dear! 
The shadows had foregatbered, and the end was very 
near. 


One evening, just a fortnight from the ending of the 
term, 

We challenged all our rivale, and we meant to make 
them squirm ; 

Por we felt that “elias Berus" (which is Latin, sir, 
for snakes) 

Was a proper sort of viper, and a better clap than 
“Cakes.” 

Ab, that evening! Shall I ever from my memory 
efface 

How we pulled in all the prizes, as we passed from race 
to race? 

And long we held Ligh revel, when we should have 
been in bed, 

Until there came a footstep that filed our hearts with 
dread | 


Away went every fellow, and out went every light, 

And silence fell upon us with the darkness of the 
night. 

‘There wasn't but a moment left to tidy up the floor, 

For a haul was at the haudle—at the handle o: the 
coor! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


They marched in very stately, ten fogies old and grim : 

The Heal was with the party, aud our eyes wete fixed 
on him; 

Aud it seemed to us a lifetime while they’ wandered 
slowly round, 

A-whispering and nodding at everything they found, 


Then suddenly the stillness was broken by a yell ; 

And, in less time than it takes me this simple tale to 
tell, 

It was all a wild confusion and a rcramble to be out, 

And everybody asking what the row way all about. 


Another howl of anguish, theu some one struck a 
match, 

And all we fellows bundled out u hurried glimps: to 
catch 

Of a portly old Director examining his joints, 

While he rat upon the tortoise aud a hedgebog's 
prickly poiuts ! 


Now, it's not to be expected (of this I am assured) 
That a party “looking over” with a Member of the 
Board 


Should kindly take to vipers and guinea-pigs, or 
choose 


To find a lively hedgehog in any of their shoes. 

—And that is why I write this, in the hush of evcn- 
tide, 

With my Caesar and my Virgil wide open by my side; 

With Latin verbs to wrestle with, and lines enough, I 


trow, 
To occupy me all my time to Christmas next from 
now! 
A, Lixcouy. 
000 
JACK. 


Ms, boys keep pets of some kind, and perhaps the 
history of ny pet may be interesting to tome 
* Boy's Own " readers, 

Jack was a young brown owl, brought to me one wet 
and stormy afternoon by a keeper. who, diving into 
& capacious pocket, with the remurk: “i've brought 
you another reptile,” produced wdirty white speckle! 

of fluff, with very long legs aud an euurmous par 
of coal-black eyes, 

Juck was dropped on the ground at once, for he wa: 
8 dangerous object to hold in the hands without getting 
severely bitten, or clawed with his sharp talons, and 
there he sat, cracking lis beak and breathing defiance 
in every way he could. 

I tried to get hold of him, but he threw himself on 
his back and drew up his legs, realy to strike out at 
me shoull my hand com> within reach, so, on the 
keeper's advice, I “collared " him by putting © canvas 
ferret-bnz over him, and carriel him kicking and 
sereaming to a cage, into which I, with some difficulty, 
managed to push him, the door being rather small. 

I placed some raw liver in the enge, but it had not 
been touched next morning. co I coneluded that Jack 
was not a “pecker,” as we lads called young birds 
whieh were old enough to feed themeelves ; +0 I hat to 
wive it to him by force. My brother's services were 
here requisitionel to hold him securely, whilst I 
pushed lumps of liver down his throat with a short 
Plece of stick. 

Jack, of course, strongly objected to being fed in so 
fummary 8 manner; in fact, he objected to be fed at. 
all. and, T am quite sure, would rather have died than 
suffered the indignities he did during the week be 
refused to feed himself. 

When he did begin to “peck,” he did so with a ven- 
geance, standing on the liver aud tearing out lumps 
until his {ace was all bloody and covered with small 
partic'es of the liver. 

All this time T was trying to tame him, but, whenever 
I pat my hand inside Lis cage, he would “jo for it” 
with his claws ; so I transferre) him to a large rabbit- 
hutch with a big door, where I had a better chance of 
cacaping his attacks; and he soon bevame sufficiently 


quiet for me to stroke him gently—very gently—tor on 
the leust provocation he would Lite or “strike” we 
with his talous, which were no mean weapous, 

Jack was very foud of being scratched between the 
eyes with my finger—ns fond as my little terrier is of 
luving his ear scratched—und would have allowed me 
ty thus scratch bim for hours, Im sure, bad J cared to 
or had the patience. 

I had new wou Jack's confidence and oould trot 
him not to bite or claw me, but woe to the strauger 
who casaved to touch him. Even iv broad daylight, 
when Juck’s eyesight was not supposed to be over 
good, be could ‘tell w stranger, ff one looked inte bis 
cage, and wou'd show his displeasure by blinking |.is 
eyes and snapping his beak loudly. 

I fed him on raw meat, mice, birds, fish, and some 
times dew-worme. The last on Jack's menu may seem 
a strange dish to feed an owl on, but he was very fond 
of it, and I believe worms saved his life on une occasion. 
He had refused all food for more than a weck, aud was 
almost dead, when a naturalist, to whom I contdal 
wy trouble at Jack's apparently approaching decease, 
wlvised me to try him with some dew-worms; so 1 was 
out thet wight with a can anda lantero, “ body-spatcl- 
ing,” as fishermen term it. 

Jack had an enormous feed, gorging himself eo mach 
that the long worms would keep trying to get out, and 
now and then an inch or more of worms woul come out 
of the corver of his mouth only to be gulped dowo 
again. He wasall right again in a few days, 

If I turned a live mouse into his cage, even in the 
broad daylight, he would catch it instaxter with Lis 
claws, very rarely missing it. 

A mouse he usually swallowed whole; but with» 
bint he was more particular, p ucking off the wing and 
tail feathers, and, if not very hungry, sometimes pa ling 
nearly every feather off. 

1 must not omit tomention the peculiar habit of dit- 
gorging all indigestible matter, such as fcathers, fur, 
ete, which is ejected from the stomach in pellets 
These “pellets” vary in size from a bul et to @ was 
twvo or three inches long and about an inch in diameter 
in the ceutre, but tapering toa point at each end. The 
whole mass is held together by a kind of g.utinous 
s:liva, the bones being inside aud the bair, fur, or 
leathers outside. 

If Jack were hung by his hooked benk on a line, such 
ns is used for drying clothes on, he would stay sevral 
ininutes. He would hang by the feet, too, but uot for 
along time. 1 used to amuse visitors who came to se 
Jack by hooking by the beak on the clotherlie, 
and putting the handle of a small bucket into his 
claws, and there he would Le, holding a bucket—s 
comic sight. 

Of a bath Jack was especially fond. aud he wenld 
stand benenth the rose of a garden watering-can util 
he was drenched, following me if I walked avas. 
After such a soaking J had to lift him back into lus 
cage, for tlying was entirely ont of the question. 

J forgot to way that he was allowed full liberty both 
day and night, He several times stayed away n day, 
but once when he didn’t appear for eig iit days ] thought 
he had gone ultogether. 

1 often used to sec brown owls about at night, and 
concluded he had been enticed awn: 

I could imitate their shrill *'Tew-it.” “Tew: 
“Tew-it,” and call them up any night almet, avd 
hearing an owl answer me from a wool abcut aquarter 
of a mile away several times one night, I went there 
next morning and found Jack in a lofty sycamore 
tree. I hl to climb to him, Le would not come down : 
and wheu I managed to get close to lim ue tev of 
home. 

Poor Jack came to a sorry end. He was worriel br 
a ferret, which, by ome means or ather, got into his 
cage from ite own just below his, He was very neatly 
seven years old. 

Though I Lave had scores of pete, of none was I 0 
fond as of joer old Jack, who had a large share of my 
boy’s love for his pets, W.B.K 
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SONNY AND HONEY. 


“ [buy some powder, ram it down” 

(Said little Sonny) ; 

“Apply a match, blow up the bees, 
‘And take their honey,” 


A flash! The air is dark with bees 
And bits of Sonny ; 

You could not bring the laddie back 
For love or money. 


‘Ask of the breeze from foreign seas 
Where Sonny lingers. 

North tells of “ nose,” East speaks of “ toes,” 
West whispers “fingers !” 


A plece of string, a shilling knife 
(Well steeped in honey), 
A button from his little vest, 
Represent Sonny. 
ALLAN M. TaYLon. 


THE RIGHT CRICKETER. 


IR cricketer laid his bat aside 
And said goud-bye to the fair, green 50d ; 
On 8 star-lit, summer ight he died, 
And stood before his God. 


“Say, what has he done to win My throne?” 
And the angel mude reply, 

“He preached no Word, but he cast no stone, 
He spake no lie.” 


“Bat what," God asked again, “bas he done ? 
What yoke did he endare?” 

“He turned his face with joy to Thy sun, 
He kept Thy temple pure. 


“With all his etrength he batted and bowled, 
And his heart was the heart of a chikL” 

‘The angel paused, for hie tale was told: 
And all that heard it smiled. e 
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RUB-A-DUB. 


‘Lose by a rippling river's bank 
‘A wash-tnb lay ; 
The river joined the sea below, 
In sunny bay. 
Gleamed ev'ning light from shore to uky, 
The sun's pathway, 


His years were five, his eyes were blue, 
His nose was snub; 

He said, “Hurrah! I'll go to sea 
In this old tub, 

And fight the Prench, and beat my drum, 
Bub, rub-a-dub.” 


‘With wind off shore, the gallant craft 
Made goodly speed. 

The daylight fell, the moon came out, 
And stars. Indeed 

To little Jack these shining eyes 
Were friends in need. 


‘With morn came mist, » great French ship 
Close to the tub 

Btopped in her course, while fog-horns blew 
With loud hubbub— 

Came anawer faintly through the mist— 
Rub, rub.a dub. 


How the tars cheered! When rising mist 
Showed the emall ship, 

Which up and down on occan swell 
Did rise and dip. 

“Ho! Man a boat! Quick, leds, and save 
‘The brave young slip!” 


Jack took the man-o'-war by storm 
(The little eub), 

He did not overcome the crew 
By spear or club; 

But marche! right into all their hearte 
With rub-a-dub. 


ALLAN M. Tarior. 
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Problem No. 370. 
By Max J. MEYER. 


TWHtrr o+ 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves, 


7 pieces. 


Among the best problems which have 

lately appeared are the following: 
Problem No. 371. 
By E, Horruasy, of New York. 

White, K—Q R 4; Q—K7; B—KB 9.; 
Kts—Q B 4and K Kt sq.; Ps—Q Kt 8 and 
K4. Black, K—Q B6; B—K Raq.; Kts— 
Q Kt 8 and Q B 8; P—Q B7. In two 


moves. 
Problem No. 372. 
By H. Joxasgx, In Sweden. 

White, K—Q R sq.; Q—E R 2; Bsa—K7 
and K Kt 6; Kts—-QR5andQB7; Ps—Q 
Kt4andKB2. Black, K—-Q5;B—K Kt 
2; Kts—Q B sq. and K Kt 7. In two 
moves. 

Problem No. 373. 
By A. H. Roppins, in the U. States. 

White, K—-Q B6; Q-QR8; B—-KB 5; 
Kt-K Kkt7; P-KB3. Black, K—K Kt 4. 
In three moves. 

Problem No. 374. 
By A. BAYEnsvonreR, of Munich. 

White, K—Q Kt 83; Q—QB7; B—K Raq. 
Black, K-Q5; Ps—Q R 38, QB4, K2and3. 
In three moves. 

Problem No. 375. 
By H. von GoTrscuatt, of Leipzig. 

White, K-Q B 2; Q-KR4; R-Q 4; 
Kt—Q 6; P—QR 8and K 2. Black, K—Q 
B4; P—K8. In three moves. 

Problem No. 876. 
By K. ERtix, of Vienna. 

White, K—Q Kt aq.; Q-K B 6; Rs—K 
sq. and K 4. Black, K—Q 4; Q—Q Kt2; 
Ps—Q Kt 4,QB4,K4andK B2. Inthree 
moves. 


Problem No. 877. 
By G. Rususy, of Toronto. 
White, K—K sq.: Rs—Q Raq. and K Kt 4. 
Black, K—Q B 6; Ps—K Kt 4 and7. In 
four moves. 


Problem No. 378. 
By A. W. Gaxirzky, of Kasan. 
White, K—K 2; R-Q5; B—KB6; Kt 
—Q Kt sq.; P—Q Kt 3. Black, K—Q Kti; 
Ps—Q 3 and K 5. In four moves, 
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Problem No. 379. 
By L. Van Vutet, of London. 

White, K-Q R 8; Q—Q Kt sq.; P—Q 
Kt7. Black, K—QR3;Q—QB8. White 
to play and win. 

Problem No. 380. 
By J. RAYNer, of Leeds. 

White, K—-K R8; Q-QR5; Bsa—QR2 
and Q Kt sq. Black, K—Q Kt7; BR—QR8; 
P—K Kt 2. Self-mate in nine moves. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


‘Tne SHEFFIELD SutecD—An Adelaide correspondent 
writes: “The great event in Colonial cricket bas just 
been concluded—the fight for the handsome shield pre- 
sented by Lord Sheffleld when he was in Australia wit 
the last English eleven. The Colony winning tho 
Greatest number of inter-colonial matches for the 
season bas the honour of hoding the shield till 
wrested from them. The slneld is au exceedingly 
handsome oue, and South Australia has the honour 
of winning it for the first time. The match through- 
out was of a most exciting description, and it was 
‘anyone's game’ on more than one occasion. The 
cricket season throughout the whole of Australia has 
been remarkable for the number of young players who 
have come forward, batsmen in particular, and a 
number of them took part in this contest. The match 
took five days, and the scores were: South Australia, 
316 and 276, Victoria 222 and 312. At the couclusion 
of the fourth day's play the Victoriaue bad lost 3 
wickets for 229, and as this left only 142 to win, & was 
thought a sure thing for Victoria ; but on the second 
over of the next day’s play, Jones—whom you may see in 
England with some future Australian eleven—bowled 
aman with his first ball, got another wicket with his 
second ball, and another one with bis fourth. The 
excitement was at fever-heat then, A considerable 
stand was now made, and when the Victorians seemed 
sure of victory, Jones bowled two more wickets with 
two consecutive bals, aud the end soon came.” 


AUSTRALIAN CYCLING.—The same correspondent 
writes, under date of March 12: “ An event of great 
interest to cyclista in Australia has just taken place, 
‘when the previous record of a bicycle run from Ade- 
laide to Melbourne was bedly beaten by Mr. J. B. Snell, 
who covered the distance between the two cities 
(689 miles) in 3 days 5 hours 42 minutes. Mr. Snell 
is twenty-six years of age, and weighed at start- 
ing for his ride 11 stone 4 lb., and, strange as it may 
appear, gained 1 1b. 100z. while travelling. Part of the 
journey was done under great disadvantage, owing to 
the absence of made roads, and a long walk of twenty- 
two miles had to be taken once, owing to the heavy 
sand to be traversed, aud other walks of a shorter 
distance had also to be taken for similar reasonr. 
Heavy rain was also encountered, and Mr. Snell once 
had an unexpected bath through riding too near the 
bank of a stream and falling in, and had to change 
clothes with his maker, Mr. Snell travelled the 
journey without sleep, and when nearing his journey's 
end—Melbourne—was met by a deputation of cyciists 
with a request that be would enter by a particular 
ronte, as a crowd of 5,000 or 6,000 people was waiting 
to see the finish and to welcome him. Altogether the 
ride was a wonderful one, the previous record being 
95, hours 51} minutes, and the one preceding that 
115 hours 59 minutes, On his arrival home (in 
Adelaide), he was presented with a marble clock, at a 
social given him by his bicycle friends, when the 
kev. J. Buater said he believed in athletics, because they 
kept young men out of mischief, and made it necessary 
for tlem to be temperate, cleau-living, and energetic.” 


A SOUTH AUATRALIAN “Boy's Own” INSTITUTE.— 
Under the same date, March 12, our correspondent 
states: “On the 22nd of the present month the ‘Boy's 
Own’ Institute, a club for boys of twelve and 
upwards, a juvenile branch of the Young Nen's 
Christian Association, gointo camp—an annual affair. 
A site 18 usually selected by the seaside or riverside, 
and a few days’ camp life is greatly enjoyed. Boating, 
fishing, swimming, and plenty of fuu are to be had. 
Of course, strict. though not too strict, discipline is 
maintained, aud lectures, or rather ‘talks,’ on botany, 
geology, natural history, etc., are given by gentlem 
who go up in obarge. I'will seud an account of it 
you in the hope it may interest your readers, T am 
glad such healthy literature the ‘B.0.P.’ is pro- 
vided for the rising generation, and my boy—between 
ten and eleven—much enjoys reading it; and I must 
confess that 1 read and appreciate it myself.” 


—0 80-0 — 
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A. Brri.—We do not give the private addresses of our 
contributors. 


Aguatic.—l. You do not say what power you intend 
driving your serew by, and this is of great iinportance, 
asa screw with acoarse “ pitch” requires more power 
than ope with a fine “ pith," and therefore, if youare 
going to drive by foot- or hand-power, the fine 
with a narrow blade would be most suitable if geared 
up. 2 Tere has been no article in our pages devoted 
wholly to propellers, and your query is so vague that 
it is "impossible to make out what you require, 
3. There is no real difficulty in fixing oné on the shaft. 
‘The ena should be turned slightly coved and the screw 
drilled to fiy and then fastened up tight with a back 
nutand washer, and have that piuned through after- 
wards to prevent it slacking up. Some are drilled 
through perfectly straight and fastened by a set 
serew in side of propeller, bat this method 1s not so 
good. 


Gertinc Srourrr (Lanky).—You are growing so 
fast you can't bave it both ways. Take more 
exercise. 
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DEAFNESS FROM SwimMING (S. K.).—You must not 
swim so much, and should try to get into better form. 


It iscommon.' Try the plan of thoroughly soaking 
the head before starting on a swim. 


Bos (Mousey).—Caused by impurity of blood, indi- 
gestion, ete. The blood may be too thin and waters 
or too gross. How can we give you a prescriptio 
for a cure, as you term it, without knowing the cause ? 
If ailments could be treated thus by rule of thumb, 
any chemist’s apprentice could ben physician. He 
would only have to say: “Boils, sir? Yes, sir. 
Certainly, sir! What'll be the next, sir?” Pray 
be sensible, boys. Read our forthcoming Summer 
Number, containing a paper by Dr. Gorion Stables, 
RN. 


Lona Dmrase (Lindam).—1. You cannot examine 


yur own chest. 2. Bravo! Glad you have resolved 
do well now. 3. It would have Aalf killed you. 


might have fallen into the hands of 
qiverting quacks and so-called Remedy Companies 
They would have completed the cure, aud the coffia 


would have followed in due course. 


Every Boy’s Ambition !—See Verses on p. 575. 


CrackinG Jorsts (F. 4. Bones).—You want more 
exercise, that is all. ‘There is nothing wrong. 


Gurvea-Pics (Several Readers).— Vide “ Doings” for 
June. 


Rapprrs (Reggie H, Peach).—You dirty boy! Why 
keep your poor bunnies ina state that they go blin} 
from the ammonia in their hutches ¢ 


Varicose VEINS AND CycrinG (C. Bellus).—Depends 
on the extent of them and their position. If on the 
legs or lower part of bady, then don't cycle. 


HANDS GETTING BLOODLESS AFTER BaTH (Donall 
Macpherson).—Heart is weak. Continue the bath, 
but put a little tepid water in it. Plenty of exer. 
cise. 

Rup Nose (Several Readers).—Read the special article 


- our Summer Number please ; we cannot repeat 
ere. 


FOox-TERRIER ILL 
internally. 
Tun over. 


(Trixie).—She bas been burt 
Fox-terriers do not take well to being 
Show her to a vet. 


am 
. 


Ty 


co 


& 
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(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Prov. Ertz, of Parts.) 
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THE McKICKSHA WS. 
AN OLD BOY'S RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 


By Ascotr R. Horr, 


Author of “ The Merry Swiss Boots,” “ An 
Amateur Dominie,” ete. 


(With Mustrations by ¥. BARNARD.) 


CHAPTER IIt. 


ir R. B. seems too hardly dealt 
with in this case, there is to 
be said for our headmaster, that 
his sure strictness in enforeing 
rules enabled him to do with few 
punishments We knew him 
wholesomely as one who must 
be obeyed: and at that time, if 
I am not mistaken, he was much 
concerned in putting bounds to 
irregularities brought about by the 


“On his flat chest one of our most notorious bullies was pricking a pattern.” 
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growing number of day boys, not to 
mention that he must often have been 
tried and touched in his autocracy by the 
major’s pretensions to interference. 8o 
this boy who needed restraint less than 
most in the school became an unlucky 
victim to the cause of discipline. But 
Justice here was blinder than her wont. 
The Doctor would never have sent 
McKickshaw into detention had he 
known to what an ordeal the poor fellow 
was thus condemned through conduct 
that deserved reward rather than punish- 
ment. 

This was the way of it, as I afterwards 
learned. A day or two before, the 
mathematical master, dissatisfied with 
the performance of certain boys, had 
ordered them to bring him a proposition 
or two of Euclid carefully written gut 
after school hours; and R. B. was in- 
cluded in this condemnation, more likely 
than not through no blame of his own. 
Now these shortcomers, seven or eight in 
number, naturally by no means relished 
the task imposed upon them, and laid 
their heads together for plans of escape. 

“He was in such a wax, he won't re- 
member what he told us,” suggested 
one. “We must say we didn’t under- 
stand, and see how that will work.” 

“No good, though, unless we all stick 
together to tell the same story.” 

“Of coursé we will. I know old 
Angles like a book. If we all pretend 
innocence, he'll think he has made a 
mistake.” 

“Well, then, it’s agreed we don’t write 
a word of it—eh?” 

“T am not going to tell a lie about it, 
if that’s what you mean,” said R. B. 
bluntly. 

“ Hang it, man, are you going to be a 
sneak ?” 

“Not if I know it. That’s what you 
want to make me. I call a sneak a fellow 
that lies. And, besides, I am not such a 
fool as to get into worse trouble, as you 
will if you try humbugging.”” 

These counsels the other fellows greeted 
with derision, and gave R. B. to under- 
stand that he must do as the rest did, or 
it would be bad for him. But he re- 
mained obdurate against all they could 
say. Along with one more boy he 
brought up his imposition at the ap- 
pointed time; then the falsehood of the 
others breaking down through the honesty 
of these two, some half a dozen of them 
were sent into detention, as resentful 
against their too conscientious comrade 
as a mob of strikers against a “black- 
leg.” What with this offence, and what 
with his refusal to join the sweepstakes, 
R. B.'s unpopularity was just now at its 
height; and alas! in that promiscuous 
confinement, the Philistines had their will 
of him. 

The reader is not to suppose me one of 
the boys kept in then because I happen 
to know something of what went on 
among them. The sixth form took it in 
weekly turns to be Custos, as we called 
an official who acted as headmaster's 
aide-de-camp or proctorial bull-dog, in- 
cluding among his responsibilities those 
of registrar of punishments and turnkey 
for boys sent into “big detention.” I 
was fag to the Custos for that week, who 
had some need or other of my attend- 
anc when he locked up those captives. 
a ‘on the time came for releas- 
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ing them, busy at a game of fives, he 
sent me with the key, I not unwilling 
to perform a commission that reflected 
@ certain importance on a junior like 
myself. 

The detention room was in the Chapel 
court opposite the Library, where the 
Doctor usually gave audience to those 
who might have business with him. As 
I scampered along the side walk, I saw 
Major McCuishzie audaciously pacing 
that sacred plot of turf on which none 
of us might set foot; and he carried his 
irreverence so far as to halt beside the old 
sundial in the centre, poking at it with 
the thick cane he commonly held sloped 
under his arm, like a weapon. I could 
guess that he had been to remonstrate 
with the Doctor about his eon’s imprison- 
ment, and rather chuckled to think how 
no parental writ of habeas corpus could 

il with this authority. The major's 
visits of complaint were a standing joke 
among us. Now, no doubt, he was 
waiting to escort R. B. home, lest any 
further tyranny should be exercised upon 
him. 

I hastened on to lose not a moment 
in setting the prisoners free. But now, 
unlocking the door, I was struck by the 
silence that reigned within, and to find 
the room in semi-darkness. Nor did a 
noisy shout welcome the deliverer, as 
might have been expected. 

“Come in and shut the door,” said one 

of the fellows. ‘ We have a work of art 
on hand, and it wants a few touches 
yet.”” 
Thus I came as witness of a strange 
scene. The blinds were drawn to exclude 
observation from outside, one of them, 
however, pulled a little aside so as to 
throw a light upon a group of figures, 
thus half revealed in shadow, that has 
often since reminded me of a celebrated 
picture by Rembrandt. 

Stretched out on his back along the ink- 
stained table in the middle of the room, 
held firmly down, legs and arms, by three 
or four grinning assistants, bare to the 
waist, lay a boy upon whom it would 
appear that some surgical operation was 
being performed. His jacket was off, his 
shirt, drawn up over his head, concealed 
the face in a bag as it were; but by the 
trousers and the roomy square-toed boots 
we had so often made fun of, I recognised 
R. B. McKickshaw. Upon his flat chest 
one of our most notorious bullies was 
rapidly and roughly pricking a pattern, 
on which, from time to time, another 
rubbed in some black stuff from an ink- 
pot, while the subject of this outrage 
endured it perforce without a struggle or 
a word, though now and then he winced 
under the pain, and the heaving of his 
scraggy sides gave some hint of the 
feelings pent up within. And well might 
he have been angry, could he have scen 
the brand that was being set on him for 
life—a hideous donkey's head with preter- 
naturally long ears, none the less dis- 
figuring for the careless haste in which 
this outline had been done. 

“We are marking him with the Me- 
Kickshaw crest,” explained the chief tat- 
tooer; and went on pricking in the motto, 
“ Smug and Sneak.” 

I thought it was a shame; but I 
durst not speak my mind in such company. 
The rest of us looked on in silence till 
these torturers had finished their abomi- 


nable work; then with some superfluous 
pricks in the ribs, they let go their 
victim. 

He showed a face white as his shirt, 
and eyes blazing with suppressed rage. 
Not even attempting to see what they had 
tattooed on him, he readjusted his dress 
as well as he could for tremulous agitation, 
and was wildly making off without a 
word. 

“ Won't you thank us for labelling you, 
to let people know how much better you 
are than other fellows?" ironically cried 
the leader of that crew. 

“You will be sorry for this one day,” 
muttered R. B. in a half-choked voice, 
turning upon them for an instant; then 
rushed out, as if unable to trust his feel- 
ings to words. 

We followed him to the door, and saw 
how his father came to meet him, calling 
out his name. But R. B. sped on without 
heeding, blind and deaf for fury, and 
vanished through the gate before the 
major could make up to him. The old 
gentleman followed at‘his best pace, yet 
his broad-brimmed shadow came to a 
momentary stand as he turned a frowning 
look on us to ask what we had been doing 
to his son. 

“Get off that turf!’? some one had 
rudely cried behind his back ; but under 
his eye R.B.’s tattooers shrank back, 
hiding themselves within the room. 

One of the boys who had a chief hand in 
this business has since confessed to me 
that he was sorry for it, and that none of 
all his youthful misdeeds he more heartily 
wished undone than such a trick of brutal 
malignity. Nor did any of them wait for 
wiser years to have one kind of regret 
forced on them. The story soon spread 
through the school, by no means exciting 
the applause counted on by our unpopular 
schoolfellow’s persecutors. “Too bad!” 
emphatically pronounced public opinion, 
and a revulsion of feeling took place in 
his favour, all the more when we heard 
that, whether through pain of mind or body, 
R. B. was laid up in bed—the first time he 
had ever been known to be absent from 
school. 

Instead of him again came his father, 
the appearance of whose tall, gaunt figure 
stalking across our courts was commonly 
astormy-petrel-like sign of trouble. This 
time arose such a storm as the foolish 
bullies had not reckoned on. The three 
or four who had taken a chief part in the 
tattooing were kept in a day or two's 
painful suspense; it was even whispered 
they were to be expelled. But the head 
concluded to let the sixth deal with them; 
and from our athletic captain of the 
school they all had an uncommonly 
sound thrashing, with the general verdict 
of “ Serve them right !"” 

That hardly satisfied the wrathfal 
major. He had the indiscretion to write 
to the local papers, proclaiming his son’s 
wrongs, and denouncing the school as a 
hotbed of barbarism: whereas some 
parents might have thought it better for 

is boy to have hushed up the fact of his 
being marked with a donkey's head. It 
seemed taken for granted that R. B. would 
never show his face again among such 
cruel comrades. We were rather surprised 
therefore when, after a short interval. he 
came back to school; and this was under- 
stood to be by his own wish, not his father’s. 
That tough nature of his scorning op- 


pression, he had manfully determined to 
fight it out with our dislike. 

We gave him a kindly reception, and 
showed unwonted delicacy in touching on 
the raw of that hidden stigma which we 
knew to be gnawing at his heart. He, 
for his part, worked harder than ever, 
keeping himself aloof, as much as might 
be, from our light-hearted society, like a 
wounded member of the flock. After a bit, 
some fellows wanted to see the tattooing ; 
but he naturally shrank from any allusion 
to such a sore subject. We noticed that 
he did not come to bathe with us, he 
whose only athletic prowess had been in 
swimming; and we could not wonder at 


it. The more considerate of us pitied 
him as debarred from bathing for all his 
life unless in shameful secrecy. How 


could a boy or man bring himself to strip 
before others, revealing to astonished eyes 
a disgrace like that permanently imprinted 
on our ill-used schoolfellow? Indeed it 
‘was a shame. 

But on the last day of the summer 
term, when all were filled with the genial 
spirit of the coming holidays, who but 
R. B. McKickshaw appeared among the 
lively crowd splashing and diving from 
the river bank. 

“Are you going to bathe?” I asked 
him, with a certain note of surprise. 

“Why not?" he answered dryly; and 
at once began unbuttoning in nervous 
haste, as if anxious to get the disclosure 
over. 

We watched him curiously. Down 
went his jacket on the grass ; waistcoat, 
collar, and necktie soon followed, which, 
for all his eagerness, he stopped to arrange 
orderly after a military habit, no doubt, 
impressed on him by his father ; then off 
came the shirt over his head, and now 
stood exposed that ineffaceable brand upon 
his breast. 

But lo! it had suffered a gracious 
change. Some more skilful artist must 
have taken it as the groundwork for a 
nobler design, now overlaying the original 
to the complete extinction of all its infamy. 
The base ass-snout was elaborated into an 
heraldic device, as like a hydra head as 
need be; by a few clever touches the 
prominent ears had become wings, not 
inappropriate to that fabulous creature. 
‘The opprobrious legend below was lost in 
an ornamental scroll, while above, flaming 
over his heart in mingled tints of red and 
blue, now proudly curved the motto of the 
McCuishzies—Non deficit alter. 

It has struck me since that there could 
not be a happier motto for a martyr, as 
this McCuishzie was in a small way. 
Evenif one assailant of abuses, oppressions, 
superstitions, and such like can be effec- 
tually silenced, another is sure to spring up 
like a hydra's head from the very seed of 
human nature, till in the long run right 
and wisdom are justified by the undying 
champions. It would be a bad business 
for this stupid old world of ours if hang- 
ing, beheading, burning, branding, 
boycotting, tattooing, or any other 
tyranny of majorities could root out the 
few upon whom falls that thankless call to 
give themselves no peace, and to disturb 
their neighbours, by reminding us how 
far what is falls short of what ought to be. 
In great causes as well as small ones, the 
same spirit is seen ever and again 
challenging the dead weight of custom and 
the antagonism of selfishness, seldom in 
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such serene temper as to bear no stains 
of the struggle, and most often with a 
crabbed virtue that must be its own 
reward, for, however reverently we may 
canonise our minor martyrs when their 
sour protests have ripened into common- 
places, at the time it is quite an exception 
if we find them sociable, pleasant fellows, 
enjoying the good word and the admiration 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry, as you and 
I prefer to do. The bearing of these 
remarks is on the history of the world, in 
which our school was a microcosm. 

The McKickshaw martyrdom, such as 
it was, proved not thrown away, as s0 
many others seem, but only seem, to be. 
Next year, when the question of that 
sweepstakes became first stirred, a heavy 
foot was crushingly set upon it. 

“Tf all the fellows don’t agree it had 
better be dropped,” said the captain of 
the school. 

There was an end of the matter in the 
undramatic, side-wind way that often 
marks English reformations. Henceforth, 
whatever betting went on among us had 
to be done in the hole-and-corner fashion 
befitting such a pastime. I wonder how 
many of us recall that the sufferings, ay, 
and the blood, of R. B. McCuishzie went 
to foster this improvement ! 

There are some who assert that he did 
not go without the martyr’s palm, after a 
fashion ; but here I would fain follow the 
example of the Father of History, dis- 
criminating between what I know for 
certain and what by report. My nephew 
Ned will be horrified to learn that it was 
considered in those days rather discredit- 
able than otherwise for a boy to pass 
through the school without being flogged 
at least once. Thus arose the usage that, 
according to our traditions, it was counted 
presumptuous in any fellow to wear his 
cap stuck swaggeringly on the back of his 
head till this painful honour had been 
conferred on him. Now the eldest 
McKickshaw had not been, nor was like 
to be, thus brought under the Doctor's 
hands; but—here I fall back on the 
dubious hint of Herodotus when he speaks 
of foreign mysteries—it is said that the 
Sixth Form, high arbiters of such eti- 
quette, by way of making up for that 
tattooing infliction, notified him that it 
should count for brevet rank as a floggee, 
entitling him to flauntnow faded laurels 
by wearing his hat with such a difference. 
Whether this be a fact or no, I don’t 
think R. B. was the fellow to avail himself 
of the privilege. Unless it were for the 
matter of the McCuishzie crest, he had no 
ambition to distinguish himself by mere 
external advantages. 

Of him I have little more to relate, from 
my own knowledge, than that he lived 
down a good deal of his unpopularity, 
though he would never be one to stand 
high in schoolboy favour.. Against all 
difficulties, he worked his way up in the 
school with a gritty patience and perse- 
verance that commanded respect ; then 
among older boys his qualities were 
better appreciated than by the thoughtless 
urchins of the lower forms.- I think he 
became partly conscious of the faults of 
manner which alloyed his influence, and 
did something to correct them, giving the 
sterling metal of his character a fairer 
chance to tell for good. 

During all that time, however, his 
father had made small way in our good 
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opinion. For his own peace, this fire- 
brand of a major had hetter have opened 
trenches anywhere but against our 
school, which was nothing if not conser- 
vative in its laws and instincts. As in 
® wider sphere, the commands and pro- 
hibitions of our masters were overlaid 
upon a body of common law handed down 
by tradition, in some points so powerful 
that not even the head could oppose it 
by his enactments. I do not touch on 
larger questions of management and 
teaching which Major McCuishzie found 
an occupation in fighting out with the 
authorities ; these did not much concern 
us. We boys, for our own part, were very 
slaves of customs, sometimes utterly 
irrational, the origin of which is lost in 
mystery. 

One can guess how it came about that on 
the last day before the Christmas holidays 
a solemn rite is still gone through, which 
consists in tearing up old exercise-books 
to make a bonfire of in the courtyard. 
But nobody could ever tell me why a boy 
who respected himself and the opinions of 
his fellows might not walk down one side 
of a certain street, nor why a certain path 
through the fields was taboo for all below 
fifth-form rank. With as much reason it 
was counted indecorous to keep the 
middle of the road till one had been three 
years at school. To be seen eating tarts 
or toffee in public passed as innocent, or 
even becoming, but dark disgrace attached 
to the consumption of rock ! I remember 
a small youngster universally scouted for 
bringing a cheese in his hamper, which 
might without offence contain almost any 
other form of succulent eatable. The use 
of certain harmless words was held 
worthy of stripes if a sixth-form fellow 
overheard you; on the other hand, there 
were fragments of hoary slang peculiar to 
the school, which new boys had to learn 
by heart with more respect than they paid 
to the Latin Grammar. To calla knife 
a knife, for instance, was as objectionable 
as in some circles to call a spade a spade, 
and I have known a fellow kicked for not 
giving that familiar implement its conven- 
tional name. 

These are samples of the mint and 
cummin that with us passed for eternal 
verities. Yet some of our superstitions 
could not have been of any authority. 
The cut of jackets and the shape of hats 
must have varied by degrees from 
the days of our scrimp-suited grand- 
fathers, though we stoutly refused to re- 
cognise any innovation. The exclusive- 
ness with which we clung to magnum 
bonum pens confessed a modern origin. 
A century ago, as one learns from poets 
who were public-school men, it was no 
shame for such “to chase the rolling 
circle’s speed,” nor even “to draw the 
chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw”’; 
but what modern successor of theirs 
would dare drive a hoop or play at 
marbles ? 

In short, our school was a hotbed of 
prejudices, some of which R. B. himself, 
after jibbing at them in his early school- 
days, ended by adopting quite loyally, 
and when in the sixth became noted as 
a conservative upholder of the constitu- 
tion, with certain reservations, so that 
no one would have taken him for a fellow 
who had once been nearly bullied out of 
the school for his radical notions. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SATIARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


By G. Demace. 
(With Mlustrations by PAULE CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER XII.—AHMADOU. 


A dawn the Arabs went back along the 

road by which they had returned the 
evening before. This time Mardochcus 
went with the hunters, who rode at a rapid 
rate to the spot where they had seen 
Marius disappear in chase of the wounded 
giraffe. 

The track was plain and easy to follow. 
By the long strides of the giraffe and the 
mehari it could be seen that the flight had 
been rapid and the pursuit unrelenting. 
Thore were « few stains of blood here and 
there on the ground, but they were not 
considerable, and it was to be feared that 
the wounded animal had fled for a long 
distance. Fortwo hours the track was 
followed in a straight line parallel to the 
edge of the forest, in which the giraffe had 
doubtless been unable to find refuge owing 
to his tall stature. 

Suddenly the track turned off to the 
right down a wide opening formed between 
the trees by a brook emerging from the 
forest, the footprints of many kinds of 
animals being traceable on the wet banks. 

The softer ground, into which the hoofs 
of the fugitive sank, was more favourable 
to the progress of the camel ; long branches 
crossing overhead had somewhat hindered 
the flight, and the mehari, who was not as 

: tall as the giraffe, had 
taken advantage of this; 
the giraffe's strides were 
becoming shorter and 
shorter and less regular, 
and there were evident 
signs of his approaching 
fall. Marius had doubt- 
less been able to get 
zB near enough to take 
another shot at him. 

The narrow path led 
into a clearing, and 
from this clearing, as 
the hunters entered it, 
arose with discordant 
cries a flock of birds of 


prey. 

These birds had been attracted by the 
remains of the giraffe, which lay in 
the centre of the clearing, already half- 
‘evoured by the wild beasts. 


The footsteps of the camel became 
farther and farther apart, indicating by a 
leap to one side a sudden fright. They 
were followed close up by those of large 
carnivores. A disaster seemed to have 
occurred, and of this there could be no 
doubt when the missing mehari rushed up 
without his rider, attracted by the pre- 
sence of the other camels, and coming 
instinctively to place himself again under 
the protection of man. 

Wild beasts, as we know, despise the 
flesh of the camel when they are not 
pressed by hunger. That is why the 
camel had been spared ; 
but it was only too 
probable that Marius 
had become the prey of 
the ferocious carnivores, 
The vicinity of the 
\, clearing was carefully 
searched without finding 
- any trace of the missing 
man. Loud signals were 
given, but there was no 

=\.' reply. As there were 

~ no traces of him, it was 

“> supposed that he had 

not been devoured upon the spot, but 

that a more cruel fate had been reserved 

for him. Had he not been carried away 

by some female desirous of giving her 

young a freshly- killed body to amuse them- 
selves with ? 

That was the general opinion. 

One of the negroes belonging to Marius 
judiciously remarked that only two lions 

ad been in pursuit of the camel, and that 
from their footprints they must have been 
young ones. The pursuit had not been 
long; one of them had fallen wounded on 
the ground, and both of them had disap- 
peared into the thicket ; the tracks of the 
camel continued along the stream, and led 
to @ path running into the depths of the 
forest. 

A new surprise was in store, for the 
camel had suddenly turned round and 
fled back again, and from the track it was 
evident that he had been wandering about 
aimlessly during the night. 

The ground was again examined with 


care; not a blade of grass escaped notice, 
not a tree was there which did not have 
its bark scrupulously inspected. 

Nothing, nothing, always nothing ! 

There was not a sign to show that a 
human being had passed that way or 
stayed there. Nothing could be done; all 
hope of finding Marius would have to be 
abandoned, and in spite of the Jew’s sup- 
plications Omar ben Omar gave the order 
to return. 

It required all the persistency of Ahma- 
dou (that was the negro’s name), and all 
the affection he had vowed for Marius, 
who after purchasing him at Ghrat had 
promised him his liberty on the sole condi- 
tion that he should accompany him and 
serve him faithfully during the journey— 
it required all his persistency and affection 
to still have hope. He returned to camp 
with the others, but there he declared to 
Mardochceus that he would not continue 
the journey without obtaining some proof 
of the death of Marius, All he asked was 
a gun, a knife, powder and bullets, and he 
would resume the search. Mardochcus 
generously added a haversack of provisions, 
and the worthy negro started for the forest 
alone. 

Ahmadou was a native of Bagirmi, and 
when twenty years old he had been carried 
off in a razzia of those slave-stealers who 
descend periodically from Egypt and the 
uncivilised countries to hunt for men 
under the most specious pretexts, with 
the aid of the chiefs of friendly tribes, who 
are paid to make war on their neighbours 
and capture large numbers of prisoners. 

Taken with a gang of his fellow- 
countrymen to the market of Tessaoua, 
Abmadou had been bought by a slave- 
dealer of Tripoli, and for five years had 
been in the possession of the relations of 
Mardocheus at Ghrat, when he was 
parted with as a good, honest, intelligent 
servant to Marius, who, as we have seen, 
had promised him his liberty. 

The kind treatment he had received 
from Marius and the promise of freedom 
had attached him to his master by many 
a tie of gratitude, and he was devoted to 
him body and soul at the time of his dis- 
appearance. 

Bagirmi, which is situated to the south 
of Lake Tchad, bears considerable resem- 
blance to Damergou, Kanem, and Bornou 
which bound it on the north, the aspect 
and nature of all these regions being very 
similar. 

Ahmadou, who in his early years had 
roamed about the savannahs and forests 
of Bagirmi, was quite at home in the 
country in which Marius hed disappeared ; 
and it was well that he was so, in order 
to find food for himself during his search. 

A few hours after leaving the caravan, 
proud of being so well armed, he had 
entered the forest all by himself, aight, 
hearing, all his senses on the alert, like a 
greyhound in chase or a Red Indian on 
the warpath. 

At the same time Omar ben Omar, the 
sorrowful Mapdocheus, and their com- 


panions, resumed their journey wo the 
south, and six days afterwards reached 
Kano, where they began to trade, as 
arranged, with the goods recovered from 
Ibrahim and those belonging to Marius 
and his partner the Jew. 

The worthy negro made straight for 
the spot where the mehari had turned 
back, and there he proceeded to make 
another careful survey of the surroundings. 
With the utmost care he began his quest, 
and at every step he looked around him ; 
his ear noted the least sound, and his eye 
overlooked nothing that might be of use 
in putting him on the track. 

He began by following up the camel’s 
footprints until he reached the spot where 
the two young lions had entered the 
wood. He had no doubt but that one of 
the lions was seriously wounded, at least 
that it was not the blood of Marius which 
had left such a long track on the ground. 

To make sure of this, Anmadou entered 
the brushwood after the lions, whose track 
he found at every step with fresh stains of 
dlood. 

Suddenly he stopped. A strong odour 
of decomposing flesh became evident to 
his olfactory organ. Guided by the scent, 
he soon reached a place where the broken 
lower branches, the disordered grass, and 
the trampled ground showed it to have 
been the scene of an angry struggle. In 
fact, one of the lions had here fought the 
last and terrible fight of life against death, 
and his powerful claws had in his agony 
torn up everything around him. His body 
lay there in a state of advanced decompo- 
sition. Having little of the fastidiousness 
of our town dandies, Ahmadou bent over 
it, and after a short examination discovered 
the wound which had proved fatal. 

The bullet had entered behind the 
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shoulder and penetrated the cardiac re- 
gions, and death must have taken place 
soon afterwards. 

Marius must consequently have been 
alive when the lions had chased the me- 
hari. 

But there was no other trace of Marius 
between the place where they had fled and 
that where the mehari had turned off. 

Ahmadou returned ; and with his gun in 
his hand, and his back against a large tree 
to prevent surprise from the rear, he began 
to reflect, all his intellectual faculties being 
concentrated on the solution of the 
problem. 

Why had the mehari stopped suddenly 
when the way became easier and easier ? 
and why had he suddenly turned back ? 

Something must have frightened him ; 
and yet there was no trace of this on the 
ground. 

Then—— ? 

Instinetively the negro stroked his chin 
at the idea which had suddenly occurred 
to him. 

Had he not often seen men or animals 
caught up as they passed by one of those 
immense reptiles, boas or pythons, which 
in his native forests hang down from the 
branches to wrap in their terrible coils the 
prey that comes within their reach ? 

At the same time he lifted his eyes un- 
easily towards the sombre vault of the 
forest, of which he scanned every detail. 

Just in face of him, on the other side of 
the path, was one of those gigantic caout- 
chouc trees, Ficus elastica gummifera, 
with strong adventitious roots, quite a 
group of columns which often form a forest 
from a single tree ; from one of the boughs 
which crossed the path there was escaping 
drop by drop some of the milky sap of 
the tree; a rent in the bark caused this 
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unusual bleeding, and a large patch which 
had been torn off still hung by a few 
tibres, showing that a violent effort had 
been made there just where the camel had 
stopped, and at just about his height. 

The negro looked on to the ground, and 
saw that a sticky deposit had accumulated 
below the branch formed by the sap as it 
dropped. y 

In a minute he had climbed the tree 
and was astride the bough; and there he 
discovered, dug deep into the tender sap- 
wood, the marks of sharp nails, at the 
sight of which his woolly hair almost 
stood on end and his face turned greenish, 
as a negro’s face does where a white man’s 
turns ashy pale. 

He saw only too clearly with what a 
dangerous enemy Marius had had to do. 

These were the traces of the most ter- 
rible denizen of the forest, whose attacks 
are more formidable than those of the lion ; 
and sticking to the end of the broken 
branch was a small strip torn from Marius’s 
waistcoat. There was no further room 
for doubt. Our friend had been seized as 


he passed by the powerful arm of a gorilla. 
(To be continued.) 
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A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLES OF SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


By Acuiwies Davnt, 


Author of “ The Three Trappers," “In the Land of the Moose, the Bear, and the Bearer,” “With Pack and Rifle in the Far South-West,” etc. 


IHERE are few experiences more likely to be 
productive of exciting incidents, or richer 
in the opportunities they afford for the close 
study of Nature in her less-known aspects, 
than a ramble by moonlight amid the open 
glades or through the dim, mysterious twi- 
light of the African wilderness. Here all is 
still as untarnished and as unchanged”by the 
hand of man as when Adam first wandered 
with his fair partner among the perfumed 
groves of Eden. Here the eye wearied with 
the sights, and the ear deafened with the 
uproar, of civilisation; the mind oppressed 
with the thousand cares inseparable from an 
artificial existence ; the sympathies sickened 
by the spectacle of widespread and hopeless 
misery and sin—here amid the solemn seclu- 
sion of kloof and jungle, eye and ear, mind 
and heart, find that rest which soothes and 
rein vigorates. 

And at notime are these quickening and 
vivifying influences more active than when 
the bright beams of the full-orbed moon are 
flooding with misty light~the winding glade 
or more open veldt, or shooting their silver 
arrows amid the dark, mysterious entangle- 
ment of the dense thorn thickets. Here they 
rest upona bare, blanched trunk, straight and 
almost branchless; it gleams like a pillar of 
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ivory. Again they sparkle at ten thousand 
points upon the dewy twigs or upon the broad 
leaves of some parasitic climber, or rest in 
“misty sultriness” amid the small open 
spaces of the jungle. And beneath the shades 
of the latter how exquisite are the effects of 
the alternate ebon and ivory with which earth 
and tree-trunk, leaf and branch, are flecked : 
here a gloom as dark as Erebus, full of sug- 
gestion of the skulking ‘‘ Cape tiger” or of 
his more formidable congener, the king of 
beasts himself; there the peaceful flood pours 
through some storm-torn opening, and trans- 
forms the spot into a veritable diamond 
mine; at every point the eye meets with 
flashes and scintillations of all the rainbow 
hues. 

And how wild “the change when a deep 
cloud passes before the moon! A dense im- 
penetrable gloom engulfs surrounding ob- 
jects; the eye becomes more wary, the ear 
strains to catch the slightest sound indicative 
of danger, for here we are in a vast Zoological 
Garden, where no protecting fence intervenes 
to give us confidence, and upon all sides roam 
wild beasts—the grim lion, the unwieldy and 
irascible keitloa and borele, the malignant- 
tempered buffalo, the sneaking and dangerous 
leopard, the ponderous elephant—in these 


regions now, alas! becoming rare—and a vast 
multitude of other creatures as interesting 
and more innocent. 

In the vague light how often a bush, an 
anthill, a rock, or tree-stump assumes 
the appearance of an animal! Now 
it is the grey form of an elephant which 
seems to spring into view, the colossal limbs, 
the tgleaming tusks, the extended trunk ~ 
raised to detect the taint of human presence 
in the air; anon it is a lion with mane dis- 
tended and head well thrown up, gazing 
steadily towards the point we occupy; or 
again, as the moon slowly passes beyond the 
cloud and stray gleams fall here and there on 
tree-trunk and bush, the eye is arrested by 
the figure of the graceful giraffe whose dap- 
pled hide, long, slender neck and legs, are so 
faithfully mimicked that instinctively the 
grasp tightens on the rifle and the cheat is 
only discovered by its immobility, aided by 
the keenest scrutiny. 

Near to where we stand a kopje rises 
above the plain. On reaching its summit a 
general view of the neighbourhood is un- 
folded. The moon is now clear; the air is 
filled with her pale light, which seems to 
slumber peacefully upon the vast extent of 
thorn jungle which lies extended on all sides. 
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In the distance are other kopjes, and up their 
sides the trees have advanced like the skir- 
miskers of an attacking army threatening a 
speedy capture of the rocky stronghold. Here 
andthere bare rocks return the cold gleam of 
the moonbeams, and on the top of the hill 
nearest to usa tree had grown up to maturity, 
and in some of the thunderstorms which rage 
so fiercely in these latitudes lightning had 
shivered it, its skeloton-like trunk shining 
whitely, and its few gaunt, bleached branches 
standing out with vivid distinctness against 
the more dark and distant jungles. 

From here also the outspan is visible. I 
can see the white waggon-tilt above the low 
thorns, and note the reflection of the fires 
upon the branches, while occasionally a dark 
figure strikes the eye moving about the spot. 
It is, in truth, a lovely night, and the calm of 
nature at peace falls like gentle dew upon the 
feelings. Yet even here, so far removed from 
the strife of life, one has but to listen to be 
assured that nowhere does perfect peace 
reign on earth. From the jungles below 
arise various sounds, some occasioned by 
timid and gentle creatures, but others are 
full of a fell significance. I can hear the 
rustle of branches where the bush buck cau- 
tiously steals through ; the distant snapping 
of a twig which seems to bring every moving 
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thing to a stand, for it is followed by a dead 
silence, as if all listened with a suspicion 
born of long habit and experience; I can 
hear the tittering laugh of the jackal, and the 
dismal howl of the hyena, while from the 
direction of the river comes freshly on the 
gently moving air the unmistakable deep 
guttural roar of a lion. He must have met 
with prey, for while hunting on such nights 
as this he is usually silent and stealthy. 

But I have said enough to present the 
reader with the more salient features of the 
scene of my night ramble, and as he accom- 
panies me, he can bear the surroundings in 
mind, and view them, should he so choose, as 
a stage tricked out with appropriate scenery 
for the production of the piece. 

Thad been hunting with varying success for 
several weeks, and had at length, after many 
a weary trek, arrived by way of Gubulawayo, 
Lobengula’s head kraal, on the banks of the 
Nuanetsi not many miles above its junction 
with the Limpopo or Crocodile River, at the 
point where, in lat. 22 S., long. 32 E., Gaza 
Land adjoins the territory of Lobengula, since 
included in the sphere of influence of the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company. Finding game 
plentiful, and having no reason for haste, I had 
determined to avail myself to the utmost of 
the Matebele chief's permission to hunt in his 


territory, and with this view I had made a per- 
manent camp, from which, as from a centre, 
I made excursions on horseback to a distance 
of perhaps some fifty miles in every direc- 
tion in which I could hear of game. 

I had once or twice varied my customary 
routine by hunting at night, and on these 
occasions I had been so successful that I 
resolved on the first favourable opportunity 
to rest during the day, and thus render myself 
fresh and fit for an all-night prowl amid the 
moonlit jungles. I was, of course, aware that 
this is a most dangerous venture, as night is 
the natural bunting-time of the carnivora. 
At this time they are fully on the gui vive, 
with all their savage instincts thoroughly 
awakened ; and so well do their colours har- 
monise with surrounding objects that, even 
on an open space, the eye must be keen indeed 
that detects their presence before it is too 
late. But it is wonderful how soon such con- 
siderations fail to induce caution. After a 
few months’ experience of wild life in the 
interior of Africa, the hunter will listen with 
nonchalance to the roaring of lions within 
one hundred yards, and will even compose 
himself to sleep while the air still vibrates 
to the awe-inspiring sounds. Truly familiar- 
ity breeds contempt. 

(To be continued.) 
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NT was @ proud boy on the day that 

Glaisher, the captain of the eleven, came 
up to him and announced that he had been 
elected to the post of secretary to the cricket 
club. Trent could hardly believe his ears. 
He was only fourteen and not even in the 
-eleven ; his predecessor had been sixteen and 
-a crack bowler. 

The real reasons prompting the committee 
were not guessed by the new secretary. 
Thompson, the late secretary, though a good 
‘cricketer, was a careless, unbusiness-like 
fellow, who kept his accounts in a happy-go- 
lucky way, and did not look after the club 
property very carefully. Trent was known 
as a careful, tidy little chap, and it might be 
a convenience to have a boy for secretary 
-who could be bullied if he didn’t do his work 
well. 

The news caused some stir in the school, 
especially amongst those of Trent's standing. 
Many thought that favouritism must have 
‘been the cause of his being singled out for 
such an honour; but no one could suggest 
why he should be a special favourite. 
Trent bore his honours as meekly as he 
could, but it was not difficult to see that he 
felt considerably elated. 

Hamlin, one of his chums, seemed to 
consider it his duty to keep him from getting 
too proud. Trent found him engaged in 
some. intricate calculations one playtime, 
calculations involving the use of z and various 
mysterious formule. It was so contrary to 
Hamlin’s usual habits to work except under 
compulsion that Trent asked him what he 
was at. 

“Wait a minute! Don’t interrupt; I've 
nearly finished.” 

Trent waited. Hamlin worked away 
rapidly z long rows of figures crossed his 
slate, till he ended with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment. 

“It’s no good,” he said; ‘ my slate isn’t 
big enough.”* 


THE DUPLICATE KEY. 


By Paut Bake, 
Author of “Jack,” “The Two Chums," etc, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ What on earth have you been up to?” 
asked Trent. 

“ It’s this way, old man,” replied Hamlin, 
edging away a little. “Since they've made 
you secretary you've been so puffed up with 
pride that I’m afraid one of these days it 
will be more than your constitution will bear ; 
so I’m trying to figure out the tension that 
your carcass will stand to the square inch.” 

Trent gave chase and brought him to bay 
in the gymnasium ; caught him at the top of 
a ladder, up which he had climbed for safety, 
and licked him in mid-air. 

When Trent took up his duties, an inven- 
tory was handed him of all the possessions 
of the club, and he was given to understand 
that he would be held responsible for them. 
When not in use, they were kept in a large 
cupboard opening into the lavatory; there 
were two keys to the cupboard, which were 
given to him with warnings not to lose 
them. 

Trent thought the warnings most uncalled 
for; he knew that he was remarkably 
careful. He soon settled what to do with his 
two keys. One he would keep locked up in 
his desk; it would be safe enough there, 
for no boy would ever go to another boy’s 
desk, even if it were left open. The duplicate 
key he tied to his desk key with a strong 
piece of string, which he attached to his 
braces. Thus, even if his keys were to wear 
a hole in his trousers pocket, they would not 
fall out of it and get lost. 

These precautions he considered sufficient, 
and refused to adopt various practical sug- 
gestions of Hamlin's, such as the advisability 
of taking the key to bed with him, of always 
holding it in his hand, of trying to get some 
insurance company to insure his desk 
against fire. Trent took all his chum’s chaff 
in good part, and was quite content to be 
his companions’ butt so long as he was also 
their envy. 

His duties were not very onerous, and he 


enjoyed performing them. Everything went 
smoothly for some time, but he did not grow 
careless of his charge; his cupboard was 
never left unlocked, nor was his key ever out 
of his pocket. 

Perhaps his sense of importance made him 
8 little “ cocky,’’ at least so Hamlin and some 
others hinted, and even Glaisher thought 
that the youngster made quite enough fuss 
about his responsible duties. There can be 
no doubt Trent was proud of himself and 
his position.“ Ah! there are but few excep- 
tions to the rule that pride must have a fall. 

It was a beautiful day in early autumn 
when Trent came to grief—a Saturday. A 
match had been fixed for the afternoon, 
which had kept him busy; but now all his 
arrangements were made, and his time was 
his own. 

How could he spend it better than in 
yielding to Hamlin’s invitation to come for a 
swim before dinner? Both boys were intensely 
fond of the sea, and before long bathing 
would be over. So directly morning school 
was ended, away they rushed to the Inner 
Cove. 

The beach in this little bay was cut in half 
by 8 low concrete wall, running straight out 
into the sea and forming a sort of breakwater 
or groin. On one side the water was several 
feet deep at high tide, on the other banked- 
up sand made the water shallow. The wall 
formed a convenient place for depositing 
clothes, and Trent, who was first in the race, 
soon had left his in a heap a little above high- 
water mark. 

“Come along!’’ he shouted, “ the tide’s 
up, and we shall be able to dive.” 

Hamlin was soon out of his clothes, and 
over the wall into the water. Trent had no 
fear of his precious keys being stolen ; there 
was only one entrance to the cove, and that 
was commanded from the sea. No one could 
approach his treasures without being seen 
long before he could reach them. 


“Isn't this first rate!” ejaculated Hamlin, 
as he came up from a long dive. “Let's go 
outa little and float over those waves ; they're 
regular rollers.” 

Trent was ready enough, so they swam a 
good distance out, floating over some waves 
and diving through others; fine sport it was. 
Suddenly Trent lifted himself out of the 
water as high as he could, as a wave passed 
under him, and cried, “I don’t see my 
clothes!” 

Hamlin kicked himself half out of the 
water. ‘Why, there they are!’ he said. 

“No, those are yours.” 

“ You're right, I do believe ; there’s only one 
heap, and I remember I put mine near the 
step.” 

By this time Trent was doing all he knew 
with the overhand stroke. What could have 
happened to his clothes? Not a soul had 
been on the beach, he was certain. 

The mystery was solved before he reached 
the land; he met his vest and shirt floating 
out to meet him, whilst his boots were being 
rolled up the beach and drawn back alter- 
nately. 

He rescued what things he could lay his 
hands on, Hamlin helping him ; but when he 
came to see what he possessed, there were 
several articles missing. His collar, socks, 
and tie were gone, but little he cared for 
those. What really was serious was the utter 
disappearance of his trousers. And in his 
trousers pocket were his keys. 

“They’re gone!” he exclaimed. “What 
on earth shall Ido?” 

“They can’t be lost,” replied Hamlin, 
though he scarcely believed what he said. 
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“You can't 
you?” 

“Not a sign of them.” 

“ But if everything else has turned up, they 
ought to. What made you put your things 
so near the water?” 

“T didn’t ; they were over high-water mark 
a couple of yards.” 

“ It's the spring tides!” exclaimed Haml'n. 
“That’s it! they come up ever so much 
higher than ordinary ones.” 

The boys spent some time in searching the 
shore in vain for some sign of the missing 
garments, but now they began to feel chilly. 

“It’s no good looking any more,” said 
Hamlin at last, his teeth chattering. Per- 
haps he was the more ready to give up as he 
had some clothes to get into. “Even if we 
found your breeks you couldn’t put them 
on.” 

“What am I to do?” asked Trent, who 
seemed to have lost all power of deciding 
anything. 

“You can’t go home as you are, that’s 
certain; ’twould cause remark, I’m afraid. 
You'd better put on my vest and waistcoat 
and pants, and run about to keep yourself 
warm. I'll slip on my shirt and coat, and 
trousers and shoes, and I'll be back inside 
of twenty minutes with some clothes for 

ou.”” 
; Trent acquiesced, and the two boys per- 
formed an imperfect toilet. Hamlin was 
soon off at a sharp trot, leaving Trent alone, 
in a half-clad condition, on the inhospitable 
shore. 

Before Hamlin’s return, Treht had quite 
cleared up the mystery of his trousers’ 


see anything floating, can 
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disappearance. There oould be no doubt 
that the heavy wave which had first reached 
his clothes had swept his trousers gently 
over the wall into the deep water on 
the farther side. They may ave floated 
for a few minutes, but not for long, con- 
sidering that in the pockets there were nine- 
pence in coppers, two keys (of which one was 
heavy), a large clasp knife, and various other 
articles. No, his trousers were gone for 
ever! 

The wind nipped him keenly, and he began 
to run about for exercise. Hamlin seemed an 
unconscionable time in returning, though in 
reality he was fulfilling his errand remark- 
ably quickly. When he did return, he found 
Trent getting blue with cold. 

“Nice job I had getting your things!” 
said Hamlin, gasping. ‘‘ Mrs. Jenkins wanted 
to know all sorts of things, so I just took 
your flannels and bolted.” 

“ You didn’t tell the fellows what had hap- 
pened?” asked Trent, struggling into his 
shoes. 

“No, not a soul.” 

“Mind you don’t, then. They needn’t 
know I've been ass enough to lose the key of 
the cricket cupboard.” 

“ All right, I won’t say anything. 
how will you get into it?” 

“I’ve got a duplicate key,” replied Trent. 
It is a proof to what extent his accident 
had upset him that it never struck him that 
the duplicate key was as much out of his 
reach as the original one. It was locked in 
his desk, and the key of his desk was in the 
pocket of his vanished trousers ! 

(To be continued.) 


But 


STORIES OF OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


NDER the title of “Memorials of Old 
Haileybury College,” Sir M. Monier 
Williams has just published a most interest- 
ing volume on the institution which was 
founded at the beginning of the present 
century by the East India Company and 
which fifty yeurs later gave place to the large 
public school so well-known to-day. 

The story of the rise, decline, and fall of 
Old Haileybury is well told in Sir Monier’s 
book, which also abounds in entertaining 
incidents and anecdotes. These may be 
roughly divided into two parts, the first con- 
cerning the professors and the somewhat 
turbulent students of the college, and the 
second those who played a glorious part in 
the Indian Mutiny, at the close of which the 
Company and its training-school alike came 
to an end. 

Those who know Haileybury, past and 
present, will readily picture to themselves a 
scene which took place in October 1857, on 
the night when the news of the fall of Delhi 
was received. Every window in the great 
square building was illuminated, and a huge 
bonfire was lighted by the students in the 
middle of the quadrangle, which was 
encouraged to blaze far into the night. In 
fact, such was the ardour of young Britain 
on this occasion that, everything legitimate 
in the way of straw, faggots, and blocks 
of wood having been consumed, chairs and 
tables were handed out from the students’ 
private rooms to feed the flames. Even 
these did not suffice to celebrate the down- 
fall of the sepoy, and presently benches were 
dragged from the class-rooms and doors lifted 
from their hinges, and these, being hastily 
broken up by the help of axe and hatchet, 
were flung on to the pyre with the rest. No 
official inquiry on the matter was held, it 
seems, and no expulsions took place, for 
when the dons Jooked out on the scene of 


ruin ncxt day, they were compelled to admit 
that the occasion had justified some outburst, 
that they would probably have acted in like 
manner when they were boys themselves, 
and that, moreover, as the college was to be 
finally closed some weeks later, it was no 
longer so absolute a necessity that the place 
should be provided with chairs and tables as 
formerly ! 

The interest of the bonfire scene must 
have been greatly increased by the appearance 
of the students grouped around, the young 
men’s attire being described by Sir Monier 
elsewhere in his book. Some, he says, would 
wear a “ lacerated college gown,’’ and others 
would think they made sufficient sacrifice to 
the regulations by hanging merely a few 
shreds of the academical vestments round 
their shoulders, while beneath it they. would 
sport coarse, light-coloured shooting-jackets, 
such as might be worn on a Scotch moor. 
When some member of the college had been 
rusticated, a matter of frequent occurrence, 
even these fragments of gown were not avail- 
able for use in the class-rooms, as they were 
hung out of the windows in sign of lamenta- 
tion. On one occasion these floating marks 
of woe were not considered adequate to 
express the regret of the college for some 
lost comrade, so all went into mourning by 
putting on evening dress, which caused one 
of the professors to remark that “he had 
never seen the men so respectably dressed 
before.” 

The taste in dress of the college was amus- 
ingly pictured in the “ Haileybury Observer” 
of the day by Mr. H. G. Keene. Extracts 
from this college journal are numerous in 
Sir Monier Williams’ volume, but one only 
need be given here, that from the pen of Sir 
H. Lacon Anderson, who is described as 
one of the most brilliant of the contributors 
to the periodical, and who in telling some 


of the hardships of college life rhymes as 
follows : 


“T think it is hard to leave Greck or Hindi 
On a specinl inv-t» from a Pro. to drink tea, 
And your bow having made, most distressing of 
jokes, 
To tind the Pro.’s letter—proh pudor !—n hoax.” 


Some of the anecdotes of the professors 
are particularly amusing. There was one of 
Canon Heaviside, who was so erthusiastic a 
teacher of mathematics that, when he was 
one day marching to and fro before his 
hearthstone enunciating mathematical for- 
mule, and his attention was directed to the 
tail of his gown, which, streaming behind him, 
had caught fire and was now in a blaze, he 
merely replied as he put it out: “ Thank 
you, gentlemen, thank you; x*+2 ab,” etc., 
ete, 

Another story is told of the great states- 
man Canning himself, who, as head of the 
Indian Board, was asked to come down after 
there had been a row in college and “ lecture 
the lads on their conduct.” Canning duly 
went, and “ the lads ” were brought together 
to receive their reprimand. For some reason, 
however, the great man broke down in his 
speech, and describing the scene afterwards 
he said: “I have faced bitter opposition in 
the House of Commons ; I have encountered 
turbulent riots at Liverpool ; but I was never 
floored and daunted till now, and that by a 
lot of Haileybury boys."’ 

Canning, by the way, had been at school 
at Hyde Abbey, Winchester, with Charles 
Le Bas, the principal of Haileybury, and the 
head-master pronounced Le Bas the cleverer 
of the two. 

Melvill, the fourth of the Haileybury prin- 
cipals, was fond of relating a story which 
told against himself. He was travelling by 
rail one day, when an old man among his 
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fellow-passengers who was not acquainted 
with him asked if he had ever heard an 
address from the celebrated preacher, Henry 
Melvill. Melvill replied he had had that 
pleasure. “So have I,” replied the old man; 
“ the first sermon I heard was pretty good, 
but the second was great nonsense.’ Shortly 
afterwards, Melvill, being at his journey’s 
end, got out of the carriage, when, putting 
his head in at the window, he told his com- 
panion that he hoped he would have better 
Juck next time he heard him preach ! 

Some of the so-called students of the 
college, popularly known as the “ Company's 
bad bargains,” must have kept the place 
very lively, and on one occasion it was 
asserted that the military had to be called in 
from a neighbouring town to put down a 
Tebellion among them with which the au- 
thorities were unable to cope. However, as 
a rule, their pranks went no farther than, say, 
removing the effigies of the blue-coat boys 
from their places over the gateway in the 
school at Hertford and hiding them among 
the shrubs of the quadrangle, or on the last 
stroke of twelve at midnight hurling all the 
heavy iron coal-scuttles of the establishment 
down the staircases at once! 

Her Majesty the Queen herself was the 
cause of another act of insubordination. 
She was to pass through the town of Ware 
in the neighbourhood of Haileybury, and 
the principal asked leave for the students to 
present an address to her. This was done, 
but the young men agreed it was waste of 
time to have walked to Ware on an errand 
which occupied them only o few minutes. 
They accordingly decided to spend the day 
in the city of John Gilpin and remain to 
dine there. Not content with this, they 
returned home late at night somewhat hila- 
rious, and proceeded to break the professors’ 
windows. This was apparently but one 
among many similar outbursts, and it was 
accordingly decided that vital changes must 
be made in the working of the establishment. 
Mr. Le Bas, the principal, then resigned, 
the council was abolished, and all powers 
were very properly placed in the hands of 
the new head, Mr. Melvill. 

However, as Sir Monier Williams declares, 
“the Company’s bad bargains” did not 
always turn out very badly in the end, and 
he adds: “The dark spots at Haileybury 
were not so dark as they were painted ; the 
idle and stupid men were often men of great 
courage and pluck. In some instances in 
the Mutiny they certainly did better service 
than some of their more intellectual fellows ; 
and Sir John Lawrence is reported to have 
affirmed that he preferred weak-brained men, 
provided they had a strong physique and a 
firm seat in the saddle.” The Lawrence in 
question, it is hardly necessary to state, was 
Viceroy of India from 1864 to 1868, and of 
him it was remarked at a Haileybury dinner 
held at Calcutta in the year His Excellency 
was appointed to the post, that he ‘had 
been educated at Haileybury, had been in 
the Civil Service, and was as proud of his 
order as his order was justly proud of him.” 
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Sir Monier Williams’ account of his own 
coming to Haileybury is very amusing. In 
1839, when he was an undergraduate at 
Balliol College, Oxford, he received a com- 
munication to the effect that he had been 
nominated to an “Indian Writership.” He 
at once with praiseworthy diligence set him- 
self to ascertain what the requirements of his 
new office were likely to be. Had he lived a 
century earlier, he would have found, accord- 
ing to the documents of 1749, that it would 
suttice if he had a knowledge of the “ Rules 
of Three and Practice with Merchant's Ac- 
compts,” but now he found before he could 
proceed to India he must pass an examina- 
tion in three Indian languages, besides 
Greek, Latin, Law, Mathematics, etc. How- 
ever, all this savours too much of the 
class-room, so it may pass. Monier Williams 
confesses that, though he had first seen the 
light in India, he was disgracefully in the 
dark in all that related to the land of his 
birth, and this ignorance seems to have been 
shared by all he came across. 

The first Dr. Know All on whom he called 
was Tait, the Archbishop of Canterbury of 
the future, ‘‘ one of Oxford's best tutors and 
the wisest of men; ” but Mr. Tait’s mind with 
regard to India was almost a blank, and he 
shunted the inquirer off on to another light 


of the university, Robert Scott. the eminent 


philologist. 

“Going to India?” said Scott. 
learn Sanskrit at once.” 

“What is Sanskrit?" inquired Monier 
Williams. 

“It’s the most difficult language in the 
world, and has an alphabet with five hundred 
letters.” 

With that he referred him to Professor 
Wilson, who at first proved as great a disap- 
pointment as the rest. 

The young writer, thus warned off the 
higher levels, turned to the men of his own 
day. They knew all about India, but were 
divided in their opinions on the place. One 
set congratulated Williams, saying, ‘‘ You're 
a lucky fellow; you are going to a land paved 
with gold and will come back a nabob; ” 
another expressing profound pity for him, as 
he was certain to be carried off by cholera, 
strangled by Thugs, eaten up by tigers, or 
poisoned by rattlesnakes. All were, however, 
agreed on one point, namely, that as his 
English possessions would be of no use to 
him in India, Williams had better divide 
them among his friends without delay ! 

Haileyburians played their part gallantly 
in the Mutiny, and one or two of the instances 
of their heroism may be given here. There 
was Arthur Galloway, assistant magistrate at 
Delhi, who was offered a chance of escape, 
but replied that it was his duty to stick to 
his post. Stick to it he did, and took his 


« Then 


stand at the treasury door “armed with a 
eword, one solitary Englishman among a 
mass of infuriated howling sepoys, who soon 
overpowered and cut him down, resisting to 
the last.” 

There was Loyd, the magistrate at Humeer- 
pore, who, with Donald Grant, the assistant 


magistrate, was urged to retire while there 
was yet time. They refused, and made no 
attempt to escape till the station had been 
plundered and burnt ; they then sought con- 
cealment in the reeds at the junction of the 
Jumna and Betwa rivers, being fed for a time 
by loyal natives. Ultimately they were be- 
trayed by a goatherd, brought back to the 
ruined station and shot, Loyd’s last words, 
showing his faith in his countrymen, as 
he looked round before the miscreants 
fired, being: “Have the English not come 
yet?” 

: There was Ross Mangles, who won the 
Victoria Cross by carrying a wounded soldier 
five miles when repulsed in an attempt to 
relieve the Arrah garrison. 

There was Robert Tucker, judge of Futteh- 
pore, whose end was thus described by Mr. 
Brand Sapte, who compiled the record of 
the “Active Services of old Haileyburians 
during the Mutiny”: ‘‘On June 9 the storm 
burst at Futtehpore. The mob plundered 
the treasury, let loose the prisoners, and 
destroyed the Government offices, and the 
officials had to escape as best they could; 
but Tucker refused to stir. He took up his 
post on the roof of the magistrate’s oftice, 
and there held the rebels at bay till he was 
shot down—not before several had fallen to 
his rifle. Not one member of the Service 
behaved more gallantly than Robert Tucker, 
one brave Englishman, alone and unsup- 
ported, not hesitating to face an infuriated 
mob of ruffians, and sacritice the life which 
he might well have saved to a noble. if 
exaggerated, sense of duty. So much had he 
endeared himself to all, that, after his death, 
two Hindoos stood out and cursed his mur- 
derers in public, for which honest and brave 
speech they lost their lives.” 

One final story of Haileyburian gallantry 
shall be told, that which Sir Monier quoted 
from the “Life of Lord Dalhousie,” and 
which forms an incident of the second Sikh 
war: “On their arrival in April 1848 ot 
Multan, after Mulraj had submissively given 
up the fortress, the two young English officers, 
Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, were 
returning with a slender escort to their camp, 
when a fanatical soldier rushed out of the 
mob and stabbed Vans Agnew on his shoulder. 
Lieutenant Anderson was cut down, and the 
escort bore off the two officers covered with 
blood to the Idgah, a Mohammedan festival 
mosque at some distance froin the fort, but 
commanded by its guns. When the guns 
from the fort had done their work, the city 
rabble rushed in, but paused for a moment 
at the sight of Vans Agnew sitting quietly on 
the cot where Anderson lay unable to move. 
holding his friend's hand and calmly await- 
ing death. The soldiers and better sort of 
people stood still and shrank from taking the 
lives of the defenceless Englishmen. But 
presently a deformed low-caste ran in on 
the two wounded officers and hacked off 
their heads, the dying words of Vans 
Agnew being: “We are not the last of the 
English.” 

Constance EaGLesToxe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“ Pleasant was the journey homeward.” 


or the first two hours after leaving Paris 
we rode but little, owing to the dreadful 
pavé, and not until we reached Hérouville 
could we mount in earnest, and then the 
land seemed to rise for miles. The roads 
were in rare condition, but a strong head- 
wind sweeping over a high, exposed table- 
land made riding hard work, and when we 
reached Méru (sixty-six kilos. from Paris) we 
were very glad to sit down in a clean little 
milk-shop and recruit ourselves with milk 
and rolls and butter. This unexpected meal 
in the afternoon sent us rejoicing on our 
way and quite in a mood for a good spin. 

Muldoney was in great form, and sighed 
for an opportunity to display his 
Suddenly, two French cyclists joined us 
where a cross-country road met the Route 
nationale. We politely greeted them, but 
our desire for racing seemed to have evapo- 
rated. They were sturdy fellows, and might 
probably be quite fresh, and “cracks” to 
boot; so we decided “to gang warily.” Of 
course, we all kept together, and of course, 
after the manner of strange cyclists, each 
put on the pace in a casual, unconcerned 
fashion, being careful to avoid the appearance 
of sprinting. 

After a quarter of an hour of this sort of 
thing I began to get despondent, the more 
so that Muldoney and the bigger Frenchman 
were taking the lead. To my delight the 
road began to rise, and a couple of stiff hills 
enabled me to put the others well into the 
rear; and as Muldoney demonstrated his 
ability to beat the lot on the level, and I in 
climbing, we discontinued racing and rode in 
amity to Beauvais. 

Outside of Ressons we had the finest run 
down imaginable for more than two and a half 
kilos. Muldoney took a couple of dangerous 
curves ata terrific pace. For my own part, it 
was as much as I could do to keep the brake 
on when rounding these corners ; our compan- 
ions were more careful, and by the time they 
caught us up we were near Beauvais. They 
recommended us to the Hdtel de |’Ecu, and 
we had no reason to regret following their 
kind advice. Beauvais is ninety-two kilos. 
from Paris. 

After an excellent dinner of eight courses, 
which for a second-rate hotel in a provincial 
town is not bad, we strolled through the 
town and were fortunate in witnessing a 
grand military féte. Hundreds of soldiers, 
most of whom carried tri-coloured lanterns, 
led by three bands, paraded the principal 
streets. Excited crowds, cheering vocife- 
rously, followed them. I failed to convince 
“the pathriot ” that all this was in honour of 
his arrival. To every Frenchman who 
seemed likely to reply, he put the oft-re- 
peated question, “ Qu’est-cequec’est?"’ But 
they were too much engaged to answer, or 
they failed to understand him, so he 
returned to the hotel rather disconsolate. 

Next morning we were up betimes, and 
after cleaning our machines and partaking 
of a slight breakfast, discharged our bill, the 
moderate nature of which took us by storm. 
Considering the attention we received, the 
comfort we obtained, and the small charges 
made, we voted the Hotel de l’Ecu the best 
of places for cyclists. Here is the bill: 


Deux diners et chambre. 10 fre. 
Deux chocolats . . . 2frs. 
12 frs. 
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MULDONEY AND I—CYCLISTS. 
By Wa. C. SuTHERLAND, M.A. 


Five shillings apiece for dinner, bed, break- 
fast! 

A stiff climb, as usual, led out of the town, 
but once on the top of the tableland we 
found the finest road we had ridden on in 
France. We put kilo. after kilo. behind us 
without much effort. The country was very 
open. Few woods of any size could be seen, 
but small clumps of trees and groves, dotted 
here and there among the fields, broke the 
regularity of the well-kept countryside. The 
land rolled away to the north and east in 
huge billows, till the blue haze mingled with 
the sky and it was difficult to tell where the 
line of the horizon ran. 

The frankness of the peasants in answering 
our questions, their pleasant greetings, and 
the open interest they displayed in our 
proceedings, were very charming. A small 
band of priests met us on the way. With 
native politeness they raised their hats, and 
achorus of “ Bon jour, messieurs,” assailed 
our ears. I responded so hastily to their 
salutation that I forgot the steering of my 
machine, and in a moment I lay in the 
shallow ditch at the road-side. Fortunately 
the machine was undamaged, and I was 
merely scared. -The priests looked concerned, 
and Muldoney triumphant. 

About 11 o’clock a very heavy shower fell, 
and we took refuge in a farmyard hard by. 
Not a soul was in sight, not a living creature, 
bird or beast, about. So we put our machines 
under cover, and went rummaging round. 
Muldoney discovered a small barn crammed 
almost to the door with straw, and as it 
commanded a view of our machines, we lay 
down in the straw. 

The rain fell in torrents, and for the time 
being it was quite delightful to feel so snug 
and warm. By-and-by two mounted gen- 
darmes came along. They stopped when 
they saw our machines, and looked around 
for the riders. We cried out “ Bon jour” in 
a reassuring tone. They looked grave; 
Muldoney suggested getting deeper into the 
straw. Finally, after some deliberation, they 
smiled, waved us an airy adicu, and rode off. 

We felt we owed our escape to our. honest 
countenances and our presence of mind in 
calling out “ Bon jour.’ After that we 
decided when in doubt to say “ Bon jour.” 
As soon as the clouds cleared away, we 
started. The roads were terribly heavy, and, 
to increase our discomfort, the dogs began 
paying us attentions. 

We found our only plan was to stop 
immediately we were attacked, and take to 
flinging stones or any other missile we could 
lay our hands on. We meant to kill the dogs; 
we nearly succeeded in killing each other. 
Getting off hurriedly as you are flying along 
is not the best preparation for a good shot, 
and so it happened, as often as not, that 
Muldoney and I found ourselves stoning each 
other--a state of matters that led to much 
recrimination and remonstrance. 

The dogs, standing a little way off, entered 
in their own fashion into the discussion, 
while the villagers looked on amused. This 
kind of contest took place, without exaggera- 
tion, in almost every village we passed 
through, and was a source of much annoyance 
andanxiety. At midday we had a “ coasting” 
run of about three kilos. without a turn of 
any consequence, and our machines flew. 
Anything more delicious than the sensation 
of flying about twenty-five miles an hour 
down hill, without any effort and without any 
danger, I cannot conceive. 

Shortly after this run we arrived at Breteuil, 
a dirty, ill-paved, ragged town of four or five 


thousand inhabitants. Fortunately, we had 
no difficulty in getting a capital déjeuner at 
the Grand Hétel du Globe. The jovial 
proprietor boasted of the longest moustaches 
I have ever seen. He doubled them round 
his ears, brought them back to bis mouth,and 
then had enough to spare for “ the pathriot” 
and myself. He kept us company at table, 


.as did also a local mining engineer, who 


spoke English fairly well, and we formed 
quite a merry party. 

In good sooth, it was very pleasant to sit 
in the bright, cheerful dining-room, sipping 
café noir and whiffing the fragrant weed, 
while the loquacious host yarned away in 
amusing fashion. Outside, the sky was of 
such a threatening aspect that we were very 
loth to leave our comfortable quarters, but at 
two o'clock Muldoney insisted on making a 
start. 

The wind was rising when we set off, and 
seemed to blow in our faces, no matter how 
the road twisted and turned. Consequently 
our progress was slow and the journey 
tedious. After a stiff climb for some kilo- 
metres, we seemed to have gained the edge 
of a plateau that rose slightly almost all the 
way to Amiens. Huge banks of clouds 
lined the horizon; other scurrying masses 
overhead shut out the sun, and rendered the 
landscape cold. dark, and cheerless. 

At three o'clock the storm burst. The 
wind nearly blew the machines over; the 
rain fellin sheets that slashed us like a whip. 
We had put our ponchos on, and though 
these kept the upper part of our bodies dry, 
they were useless to protect our lower limbs. 
However, we decided to ride on, at least as 
far as Amiens. Flers was the only town or 
village of any size between Breteuil and 
Amiens, and as we did not care to put up for 
the night at such an indifferent spot, we 
pedalled on through mud and storm, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
until about half-past four the storm abated, 
and we trudged, weary, cold, and wet, over 
the wretched pavé of Amiens (sixty and a half 
kilos. from Beauvais). 

We thought at first of pushing on 
for Doullens (thirty kilos.) that evening, 
especially as the rain had ceased, but 
directly Muldoney caught sight of Amiens 
Cathedral I felt that Amiens would be our 
resting-place for that night. We locked our 
machines with the “ stop-thief,” left them 
in the porch of the magnificent Cathedral, 
and for the next hour were in Elysium. 
Even when we got outside, Muldoney must 
needs stand and gaze with reverential eyes 
on the multitude of statues and the variety 
of ornament that render the front of the 
Cathedral unique. 

I pulled him down from the clouds by 
suggesting dinner. We made straightway 
for the Hétel du Commerce, which had been 
warmly recommended by our much-monus- 
tached host at Breteuil. We found the 
hotel swarming with English tourists, re- 
turning after the Easter holidays. We were 
fortunate in making the acquaintance of a 
French lady, a friend of the proprietor. 
She spoke English excellently, and after 
seeing that proper attention was paid us, 
showed us tho wine-cellar, which was some 
considerable depth beneath the level of the 
street. 

It was a wonderful vault, and one we 
should have been sorry to miss seeing. 
Centuries ago it was part of a convent, and 
here still was the pointed arched roof sup- 
ported by slender pillars, the whole dating 
ack, probably, to the earliest days of the 


Cathedral. And, mirabile dictu, the legend 
runs that here in this little chamber was 
once concealed Heloise, the nun beloved of 
all Parisian love-lorn lads and lasses. The 
dingy, grimy, cobwebbed cellar vanished as 
my thoughts flew back through the long 
vista of years, and my imagination conjured 
up the evening hymn of the nuns falling 
soothingly on the ears of the hapless Heloise. 

1 was rudely brought back to everyday 
life. Muldoney, prowling about, intent on 
examining the structure of the cellar, or, as 
is more likely, on reading the labels of the 
various vintages, tripped over some obstacle 
and fell. He made a tremendous noise, 
which startled us considerably, but, fortu- 
nately, in his fall he broke nothing of more 
importance than the thread of my fancies. 

Thereafter we withdrew, and in a little 
while Muldoney and I were enjoying our 
well-earned repose. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
“ Ah me-—the sudden terror.” 

Fray, April 29, was a bright, lovely day, 
and after our usual morning meal of chocolat, 
specially prepared by our lady friend, we 
set out with the determination to reach 
St. Omer before nightfall. Our road, as at the 
commencement of every day's journey, lay 
at first up a steep hill, and then for some 
time up a succession of shorter ascents, 
until at last we got the impression that 
St. Omer must be somewhere up amongst 
the clouds. 

Outside of Villers Boccage we saw a regi- 
ment of infantry, on the march to Paris in 
anticipation of May-day disturvances, pre- 
paring for breakfast by the wayside. The 
soldiers were scattered all along the road, 
picking up pieces of wood and twigs, and, in 
short, any combustible matter they could lay 
their hands on. Tiny fires were glowing, and 
round them knots of sturdy soldiers were 
drinking coffee and eating huge chunks of 
bread in the jolliest fashion imaginable. 

Of course they lined the road to watch 
“the pathriot” and myself slowly climbing. 
It was quite a military reception, and we tried 
hard to look as if we were accustomed to 
that sort of thing every day. But it was 
very difficult to look dignified under the cir- 
cumstances. However, we made the best 
of it, and responded cheerily to the polite 
greetings on every side. At Talmas, fifteen 
kilos. from Amiens, the road became very 
bad, and, from the chalky nature of the soil 
and the heavy traffic, almost unrideable. 
From Talmas to Beauval (nine kilos.) the road 
was one of the worst we had ever ridden 
on, and at the latter town our stock of 
depreciatory adjectives gave out. From 
side to side it was a deep current of mud of 
the consistency of thin porridge, and the 
strain upon our nerves as we waded along, 
or gingerly picked our steps from point to 
point, was awful. 

When we got out into the open country 
again on the way to Doullens (six kilos.), we 
sat down to recover and to scrape the mud 
from off our boots, legs, and machines. 
Then we had a fairly good road for some 
distance, and, finally, a rough run down 
into Doullens, a pretty town of some size 
and importance. Here we put up for 
déjeuner at the Hotel des Quatre Fils 
d’Aymond, where we had an excellent break- 
fast at three francs a head. The hotel had 
a long, quiet, sunlit courtyard, and we sat 
for some time basking in the warmth and 

overhauling our maps and diaries. 
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On restarting, we found the roads bad and 
the wind dead against us. Boquemaison 
was the first place on our route, and here 
our warfare with the dogs reached a climax. 
Seven times werc we attacked by the curs, 
as we rode along the village street, and as 
many times did we leap off to kill them. 

We created quite a sensation. Our stones 
flew in every direction, striking doors and 
houses, scattering the groups of dirty urchins 
pell-mell. Once we nearly slew a plasterer. 
How he escaped was a mystery. Muldoney 
nearly struck him on one side of the head, 
and as he turned round indignantly I just 
missed him on the other. ‘his fusillade 
lasted all slong the street, until half the 
population was aroused, and loud shouts 
greeting us from every side, we got into our 
saddles and tore off as hard as our legs 
could move. 

When we came to compare notes after- 
wards, we agreed that not a single dog had 
been struck during the whole fight. This 
result was very disheartening. From Frévent, 
fifteen kilos. from Doullens, we found the 
roads very good all the way to St. Pol (thirteen 
kilos.). Nothing of any interest transpired 
on the journey. The scenery was pretty 
much the same as that through which we had 
ridden on the previous day, but the farther 
north we came the fewer were the groves and 
woods. 

At St. Pol, a pretty town situated ina valley, 
we decided to push on for St. Omer (fifty- 
two kilos.), and thence to Calais next day. We 
set off at a good pace for Fruges (twenty-three 
kilos.), as we thought, and we spurted freely, 
as the day was fur spent and we did not relish 
the prospect of riding by night on strange 
roads. 

In front of our machines, by the brake, we 
had long switches stuck for the dogs, but the 
first time we were attacked we found the 
switches so firmly wedged in that we could 
not get them out without dismounting, so 
we flung them away as useless. 

A notable event occurred during the 
evening. A dog some way off in a field no- 
ticed us, and immediately came along as if 
it meant business. ‘ The pathriot ” instantly 
shot ahead, and as I was too tired to over- 
take him, I got off, picked up a stone about 
the size of a penny bun, and waited. When 
the dog got within a dozen yards I let fly, 
and struck him! 

At first, I could not understand it; neither 
could the dog. He performed one or two 
somersaults, ina way that would have put a 
professional acrobat to shame, and looked as 
disgusted as a cabby who has got only his 
legal fare. Then he put his tail, a miser- 
able stump, between his legs —that is, as far 
as he could—and shuffled off across the 
fields. 

Muldoney shook me warmly by the hand, 
and assured me I had saved our reputation. 
Henceforward he would leave our entire 
defence in my hands. Then we pursued our 
way, I leading. 

When we had ridden for more than an 
hour, we began to suspect we were off our 


proper course. ‘The road was narrow, rough, - 


and badly made, evidently little more than a 
cart track. We questioned a road-mender 
on the subject, and his replies confirmed our 
suspicions. Our carelessness had caused us 
to miss the way, and here we were miles 
away from the main road. 

There was nothing for it but to go across 
country to Anvin, and for Anvin we set off 
at top speed. We got there in half an hour’s 
time and found that while we had ridden 
thirty kilos. from St. Pol, Anvin was distant 
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only ten kilos, so we had thrown away 
twenty kilos. of hard riding, chiefly up hill. 

Disgustedly we sat down at a humble way- 
side inn, the only house of refreshment 
visible, and reflected that, with less than an 
hour’s daylight, we were forty-two kilos. from 
St. Omer. Fruges was thirteen kilos. off, but 
Fruges might be a tiny village with no hotel. 

The idea scared us. We were dead beat; 
the hills and disappointment had so taken it 
out of us. Some labourers in the same room 
with us were taking their humble evening 
meal. A great basin of potatoes was placed 
on the middle of the table, and each man 
dug up a potato from this basin with his 
pocket-knife. He then cut it into slices, 
which he placed on a piece of bread and 
butter, and covering the whole with a thin 
piece of bread completed his potato sand- 
wich. 

And these men were so quiet, and thank- 
ful, and contented, that they read us a lesson, 
so we plucked up courage, and began pushing 
our machines up hill again on the way to 
Fruges. Soon we began to ride, and each 
kilo. seemed two. 

Beyond an occasional farmhouse and 
peasant’s cottage, there were no signs of 
village or town life, and we began anxiously 
to ask ourselves where Fruges might be. 
Soon solitary lights began to twinkle from 
the far hillsides; the bleating of sheep and 
the sullen barking of the farm dogs died 
away and darkness fell all around. Not a 
trace of a town could be seen, and we were 
sore distressed, when Muldoney, who was a 
little in front, suddenly called out, “ Hullo! 
here’s a town.” 

And, sure enough, there at the bottom of 
a narrow hollow was the town of Fruges, 
snugly hidden away from the eyes of those 
on the uplands. The lights of the shops, 
the figures of boys rushing about, could be 
seen, and, as if to assure us of finding an 
hotel, we heard the whistle of an approach- 
ing train, and the creaking and groaning of 
the brakes as the train came to a standstill. 

In a few minutes we were in the Hétel du 
Cheval Noir, a little place of great preten- 
sions, with a large dunghill at the back 
instead of a garden, and a multitude of hens 
and ducks coming into the house by the 
front and back doors, and a couple of elderly 
domestics continually chasing them out. 
We were constantly getting out of the way 
of these fowls only to run into others, and 
I accidentally sent an old drake spinning 
several feet into a dark passage, where he 
quacked a loud and angry remonstrance. 

We had to pass through the kitchen to 
reach the dining-room, which possessed a 
sanded floor, and was then occupied by several 
Frenchmen in various degrees of hunger and 
untidiness. The innkeeper and his family, 
composed mostly of elderly spinsters, joined 
us, and the old man made such terrific noises 
in his throat, as if he had swallowed some- 
thing which he was very anxious to get up 
again, that Muldoney’s hand wandered 
several times in the direction of an empty 
bottle. 

For my own part, I was so busily engaged 
in attending to the wants of the inner man, 
that it was “ the pathriot’s ” evil intentions 
that drew my attention to our host’s 
peculiarities. After dinner we went off to 
bed, where I, owing to the dampness of the 
sheets, or, at all events, to their imagined 
dampness, was obliged to lie down without 
undressing ; but Muldoney defied the sheets 
and snored triumphantly all night long. 


(To be continued.) 
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SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


By Joun 8. Newext, Swedish Gymnastic Master, Camberwell Grammar School. 


10. Slow Leg Movements.—These serve to 
give relief to the leg muscles which have 
been in more or less stiffened and cramped 
positions during the two previous exercises. 
The heart and lungs are also afforded a 
measure of relief. 


The movements are mostly lunge-step- 
pings, and resemble those used in weapon- 
play, except in thisone respect, that the body, 
instead of being kept upright throughout, is 
inclined forward with the rear leg, and 


makes one line with it, on the step being 
made. 

The movements are only comparatively 
slow; the actual lunge and recovery ought 
each to be of lightning quickness. While 
executing them, the hands may be at hips- 
firm; or, after a previous bending, the arms 


PART I1I.— APPARATUS WORK (continued). 


may be stretched at the time the step is 
made in the fashion they would be at the 
end of a pass made with the foil. That is 
to say, the leading arm is extended straight 
forward, with the hand palm up, and the 
rear arm backward, for balance, with the 


hand palm down. Look at the palm of 
thrusting hand; that will help to keep 
the head up. Begin always with the 


left foot, and follow on with the right. In 
the recovery, pull the advanced foot smartly 
back, and shut the arms down on the sides. 
These lunges are termed diagonal, because 
they are made in the direction of the 
selected foot, and when the angle between 
the feet is one of 90°. 


A good reliable movement to use at this 
stage, or to put in whenever the legs needa 
bit of limbering, is the free-standing one 
called “ Preparation for Jumping " (see Free- 
standing Movements). 

11. Stronger Heaving.— This is the only 


Fig. 9. 


case in our lesson scheme of a repeated class 
of apparatus work, and because it is a 
repetition it ought to be made as different as 
may be in character to the first movements 
of this class ; therefore, if possible, let theae 
movements be climbing ones. 

In the first heaving movements we were 
sontent to let our final aim be the ability 
to travel, by the strength of the arms. 
shoulders, and chest, along a horizontal 
handway—-the boom. 

In this second instalment of heaving 
movements we will strive to increase our 
hand-travelling ability by using an oblique 
and finally a vertical instrument, such as the 
downright rope or pole. 

There is another reason why heaving 
should be duplicated in the lesson, and that 
8, our mode of work and play makes ug need 
it. 

Hear what Mr. H. H. Almond, the Head- 
master of Loretto, has to say on the matter: 
“The notorious defect of most of our games 
is—that they throw too much work on the 
lower limbs and too little on the upper” 
(“Nineteenth Century,” December 1893). 
Just so. Now we have to remedy this by 
doing, as we mostly have to do in mending 
affairs, the very thing we dislike doing. Gain 
but the ability and the willingness will come. 
How? Climb. Do a little healthy atavism. 
Imitate our primitive ancestry, who, ther 
say, shinned up trees when they went to 
roost. 

We wij start, then, with the single rope. 
ie Grey it dangling in front of tare 
make a strong leap upwards and clutch it 
with the hands, left first; at the moment of 
grasping we draw the knees up as high a 
possible and make foothold on it, right hee} 
pressing the rope against the left instep (fig.8). 

Holding fast with the feet, we stretch up 


and make a new hand grasp as high as we 
are able, right first, again drawing the knees 
up and clasping the rope with the feet, this 
time left on right. And so on, changing 
hands and feet till the top is reached. Four 
double efforts to a rope length. 1,2; 1,2; 
1,2; 1,2. That is the rhythm of the move- 
ment. Come down hand under hand, either 
with knee and foot grip to assist the hands ; 
or, tomake more of the movement, by hands 
alone, the rest of the body hanging free of 
the rope, with the legs close together and the 
toes pointed downward. 

Hand over hand vertical climbing is not 
allowed on a single rope, on account of the 
bad effect it has on the chest, but may be 
done on the double rope. 

To descend the double rope, lift the body 
to half-arm support, drop and catch, sink to 
full stretch, lift to half arm support again, 
drop and catch, and so on. 

Travelling along a stand of ropes, from 
one rope to another, is done by grasping the 
first two, pulling up body and drawing up 
knees and making a foothold on the second 
rope, stretching up body and catching hold 
of the third rope with the leading hand, and 
so on, until the ceiling is reached, which 
ought to be when the last rope is seized. 
Descend by any one of the three ways told 
above. There is a head-downward descen- 
sion, exactly opposite in its muscular effect 
to climbing, because it gives the same play 
to the extensor arm muscles that climbing 
does to the flexor. We cannot touch upon 
it here; there is no space, and it is a dan- 
gerous mode of descending, unless you have 
some one to coach you and stand by while 
you practise it. 

12a. Vaulting and Jumping.—The great 
quality necessary for manhood is courage, and 
if that be absent the thing may be formally a 
man but really none. These movements draw 
out the courage of the gymnast, give grace 
and lissomeness to his body, and require a 
well developed and evenly balanced body for 
their right performance. Bird-Page, the 
American Amateur Champion High Jumper, 
is an example. He is no great height, but 
possesses @ very symmetrical and well-de- 
veloped physique. He jumps with his whole 
body. 

Vaulting quite properly precedes jumping 
in a programme of movements; it is naturally 
intermediate as regards climbing and jump- 
ing ; the use of the arms being not yet dis- 
carded as a factor in getting over an obstacle 
as they are in free jumping. They assist 
the leg work in vaulting, though only in a 
secondary way. 

Furthermore, the extensor muscles of the 
arms find exercise in vaulting correspond- 
ing to the work given to the flexor arm 
muscles in climbing. The vault shown in 
fig. 9 is the face downwards or front-over 
vault. It is done by standing at arms’ length 
from the lowered boom; both hands grasp 
the boom, fingers in front, thumbs behind ; a 
set-off is then made with the feet, the arms as- 
sisting by pushing up; the legs are lifted to 
one side as a whole, are straight and with 
pointed toes ; the body is turned front down- 
wards; the face looks away from the legs ; 
the head is up and the back hollow. As the 
body rises above the boom the hand of the 
leading side is taken off and the hand of the 
other side turned so as to bring the descend- 
ing body sideways to the boom; the knees 
are bent as soon as the toes touch the mat 
or mattress, the legs are stretched, a quarter 
circle turning is made so as to front the 
boom again; the free hand is placed on the 
boom, and a similar vault is made to the other 
side. 

In the next vault, the sit-over or face-up- 
wards vault (fig. 10), the same kind of initial 
position and effort is made, otherwise it is 
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the very reverse of the front-over. The body 
turns upward in the spring and faces the 
direction of the feet. The hand of the upper 
side is shifted from front to rear and touches 
and turns on the boom close to the other 
hand, which immediately afterwards comes 
off. The whole body makes a quarter circle 
turning during the vault. Finish off and 
prepare for repeating to the other side as in 
the front-over vault. 

The left side has precedence as heretofore. 
There is a side-over vault closely allied to 
the sit-over, but done without any turning 
of the body, the body being kept upright 
and facing the front throughout. Both 
hands come off at the finish, but the knee 
bending and stretching there must still be 
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through the hands and to either side of 
them, on horse or boom. In these two the 
hands are lifted waist high the moment their 
work is done. 

Longitudinal straddle vaulting is entirely 
horse work, and is done with a run and from 
the rear of the horse. The whole length of 
the horse is cleared. The set-off with the 
hands is made a little forward the tail. 

126. Jumping.—This is done entirely on 
gymnastic principles, which means that the 
movement is symmetrically formal and the 
effort evenly distributed among the parts 
concerned. Shortly, both sides of the body 
are used alike. To effect this the pupil takes 
& moderate run to get impetus—a too long 
run wastes the strength—and sets off as close 
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made. This last form of vaulting is very 
useful in paper-chasing for getting over rails. 
It interferes so little with the stride and 
pace. 

In the practice of these aforesaid vaults, 
three distinct kinds of trunk movements are 
woven in. In front-over the hollow back 
and the high back lifted legs (see fig. 9) 
involve the back muscles. In sit-over, the 
abdominal muscles come into play for the 
forward leg lifting. In the side-over, the 
side muscles work the side leg lifting. 

These three vaults may be done with a 
short run at the boom. @ horse may be 
used for them, but with a longer ran. There 
is a gradual and exhaustive preparation for 
vaulting, but it cannot be given here. Most 
English boys can vault more or less. 

There are many other sorts of vaulting: 


as possible to the rope. On jumping, the 
knees are well drawn up (fig. 11), the heels 
are near each other, and the toes point down- 
ward. The arms are neglected, and left to 
go as they please. In landing, the toes come 
first, and the knees bend. 

You will not be able at first to jump so 
high by this method as by some others you 
may know, but after a while you will quite. 

Avoid buck-jumping, ¢.e. drawing the lower 
legs up under the thighs ; the least obstacle 
meeting the toes and over you go, because 
the weight is tipped forwards ; but by adopt- 
ing the method recommended here, the body 
is not so liable to pitch forward on meeting 
with cross-coming obstacles. 

Do not spring off close-footed, but practise 
setting off with alternate feet. Close-footed 
setting off is good for a standing high jump, 
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but if done at the end of a run a cropper is 
the probable result, as you are half wayon 
for a forward somersault. 

Jumping may be done quickly and 
currently by a class, with the rope moder- 
ately high. 

Turning a quarter or a half circle in the 
jamp may be practised also. 

18. Respiratory and Ending Movements.— 
In jumping and vaulting the calf muscles 
have had unmitigated use made of them for 
the making of the initial spring. By this 
time they are pretty well kinked up. They 
greatly need stretching out. We effect this 
mechanically by a peculiar kind of leg move- 
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ment. We can also add to this leg move- 
ment a respiratory one. Stand and place 
the arms at the forward horizontal bend, 
hands wide apart; close the feet. Now take 
a large lunge-step forward with left foot and 
strongly bend that knee as you do so. Keep 
the whole of the rear foot on the ground ; by 
8o doing the calf of that leg is stretched, and 
you will feel it if the movement is properly 
done. At the moment the lunge-step is 
made, fling the arms outwards. Recover by 
bringing the advanced foot into position and 
re-bending the arms. Repeat by stepping out 
with the other foot, and flinging outward the 
arms, 


The invariably final respiratory exercise is 
standing arm-circling. With deep inspira- 
tion, arms forwards and upwards, lift. 
With expiration of breath, arms sideways 
and downwards, sink. Repeat three cr icur 
times. Dismiss. 

We have now reached the end of our 
tether. It is to be hoped the system has 
been proved a rational and valuable one. A 
handbook of a few hundred pages would be 
barely large enough to do it scant justice, 
and then there would be enough of valuable 
and interesting matter left over to make an 
Appendix as large as the Manual itself! 

(THE END.) 
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OW many boys are 
there, I wonder, 
who can tell why 
the horse-chest- 
nut-tree is so 
called. I romem- 
ber well my 
delight when a 
great friend of 
my father’s, an 


old gentleman 
who _ patronised 
me immensely 


and took a great 
pleasure in ex- 
plaining things to 
me in our frequent 
walks abroad, first cut a branch from a 
chestnut-tree and showed me the curious 
markings upon it. I was very much 
surprised indeed to think that in all my 
boyish wanderings I never had discovered 


A NOVEL PEN-HANDLE. 
By Joan F. Exxtorr, ..8.c.8., C.P.1. 


the strange fact before—that every few inches 
there was moulded upon the bark of the 
branch, as clear and distinct as if it had been 
carved, the facsimile of ahorse’s hoof and shoe, 
nails and all ; and the resemblance was furtber 
increased when a natural bend of the branch 
caused it to assume a complete likeness to 
the fore part of a horse's leg. 

Next chestnut-tree you come across, boys, 
look out this phenomenon for yourselves; and 
having secured a few good specimens, you 
can make an interesting and useful addition 
to your writing-desk by the construction of a 
pen-handle. 

Select a well-marked and well-formed 


branch, cut it six inches in length, carefully 
pare away all irregularities, cutting around 
the lower part of the hoof. Leave a margin 
of about an eighth of an inch for a purpose I 
will tell you of afterwards, and having well 
dried and seasoned it make the upper end 
taper gradually to fit the pen barrel; then 
apply a thin coat of copal varnish, and when 
that is dry you will have a very nice and 
elegant pen-handle. 

Should you wish to make a present of it, 
the margin that you have left at the hoof 
end will serve for the fitting on of a neat 
silver shoe, which your local jeweller should 
do for a shilling or eighteen-pence. 
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III.—Masic. 


‘E announced this subject, it will be re- 
membered, as follows: 

Once again we offer, as during many previous years, 
Prizes for the best ‘musical setting, with organ or 
pianoforte sccompaniment, of any of the verses appenr- 
ing in our last volume (Vol. xv.), or in the Extra 
Suromer and Christmas Parts of 1893. There will be 
two classes only (not including the “ Over-age ” class), 
the Junior embracing all ages up to 18, aod the Seniur 
from 18 to 24. 


Then, of course, there was also to be the 
special “ Over-age ’’ class, as in all our other 
competitions, but no honours in this class 
have been won. 

Our Award is appended. It should be 
noted that the numerals enclosed in 
brackets before the names show the positions 
of competitors in the list irrespective of age. 


Jcxtor Drvision (all ages up to 18), 
Prize—Two Guineas. 


(1) Ipa C. Berrs (aged 17), 63 The Chase, Clapham 
Common, 8.W. 


Spectal Extra Prite—One Guinea. 
(3) Cyn, Mrur Scort (aged 14), The Laurels, Oxton, 
Birkenhead, Chemie,” 


Highly commended, 


“5) EpMuxp Harpy, 667 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(StxTEENTH SERIES.) 
(8) Hanotp Cnartrs Lake, 19 Melbourne Street, 
Plymouth. 
(7) Prrcrvat Maunice Gannatr, 13 Bevington Road, 
Oxford, 


Commended. 
(9) ARNOLD C. HaiicEy, 30 Monkgate, York. 
(10) BeRTRaM WxvtER, Hartington House, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, 


(11) James AnsisTEan, Brierfield, Burnley, Lancs, 


(12) Caartys W. Hanpaxrn, Canal Road, Calverley 
Lane, Rouley, near Leeds, 


(19) ©. J. WoopHovsx, 46 Fernda‘e Road, Clap- 
ham,8.w. . 

(20) Syprry Vain SHERWOOD, 43 Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, 6.Ww. 


(21) THKoponE WaGNen, c/o Pastor C. Wagner, 
Pritzerbe, near Bradenburg-ad-Havel, Germany. 


(82) Warr Gnoocock, 14 Hinckley Road, Leicester. 


(25) ALick M. Horay, Bapchild Vicarage, Sitting. 
ie, Kent, 


(27) Cares STALAIN, 37 Leather Lane, Holborn. 


(28) Loan Canraxnvuret, Highland Villa, 14 St. 
Brannock’s Road, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


(35) Istar CoutyEn, Glenfield, Leicester. 


(36) Gronck Cuarntes Hutt, 20 Edward Street, 
Dorset Square, X.W. 


(37) MaBeL Happoy, 2 Banbury Road, South Hackney. 
(39) Wintiam James Sipeny, 309 High Road, Lee, x Er, 


(41) Grorar Mitxg, Dun Cow Lane, Dunston, near 
Gateshead, 


(42) ARTHUR Epwarv GneEx, 26 Southa: Street, 
Fitzroy Square, w. ae 

(43) ALFRED THOMAS CALVERT, Verul: He 
Eglantine Road, Wandsworth, s.w. ee 


Senior Drvistox (ages 18 to 24). 


Prize—One Guinea. 


(2) ReGINatn SLATER Barxicorr 
) Sie: Tanntons (aged 18), 44 Fore 


Highly commended. 
(4) W. C. H. Danuey, 91 Regency Street, Westmis- 
ster, RW. 


(8) Henny BE, Bass, 92 Park Road North, Acton, w. 


Commended. 
(13) Hexry SamvEL Plum 65 Mi 
Milmay Park, Soo” eemnay Gros, 
qi4) Gronge WaLLack MaLix, Stretton-ander-Frsve. 
ugby. 


(1S) ARTHUR EAGLEFIRLD HULL, 62 Co | a 
‘Market Harborough, us entry Saree 


(16) Writs Jon Priiey, 173 Bridge Street, North- 
ampton. 

(17) J. Aprinena Laweox, 18 Middleton Street, 
Waterloo, Blyth, Northumberland. 

(18) Wiittam Janes Focrsiss, 160 Sloane Strect, 
Chelsea, 8.w. 


23) Josrra A, ARNOLD, 23 Eglinton Road, Plamstead, 
Babe 


34) F. W. C. Lownpms, Scholar Green, Stoke-on- 

oo Trent. 

(26) Epwix A. Parr, 43 Ludlow Street, C.on-M., 
Manchester. 


(29) Joseph HurTtoy, High Street, W! n, 
Jonas , Hig! iington, 


(30) ARTHUR Frank BENNig, Heathside, Perry Rire, 
’ “Forest Hill, 8.2, i 


(31) FRANK A. SHaw, Oakfield, Bexhill, Sussex. 
(32) W. J. Hitcucock (new address required). 


(33) THomas JAMIS MansH, 7 Seaview Road, New 
Brompton. 

(SM) Epoar Pascog, 66 Orchard Street Buildings, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


(38) Povaly McGILLIVRAy, 66 Ashley Road, Aberdeen, 


(#0) J. ie H. Daxrorn, Cloverby, 81 Holly Road, 
East Park, Northampton. 


It will be noticed that we have given a 
special extra prize in this subject, as we have 
so often done in others. The manuscript of 
the winner in this case, especially when one 
considers the age of the composer, is very 
promising indeed. For the rest, the general 
average of merit is hardly above the usual, 
though this time fewer have failed altogether 
to secure a place on the certificate list. The 
words selected for treatment cover a wide 
range ; cricket, cycling, and boating songs are 
well represented, though the touching lines 
on the Death of Tennyson, published on 
page 159 of our last volume, easily take first 
place in popularity. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 381. 
By G. Rususy. 


Ga 
Wa 


"WHITs. 5 v+0 


‘White compels Black to mate in two (2) moves, 


=I pieces. 


Soxvrions. 


Prostea No. 360.—-1, B—K Kt 8, P—Q 
B5 (ora). 2,B-R7, K—B 4 (or 8). 3, 
R—Q4 mate. (b) Px P.. 8, R—Kt 4 mate. 
(a) K—B 5. 2,B—R7 or Q 6. This dual 
is prevented if the white Ps on Q 2 and Kt 2 
be omitted, and the K be placed on K B2 
(as stated on page 239). The P on Kt 4 
might as well be black. 

Prosieu No. 351.—1, Q—Kt 2, and 2, Q, 
B or Kt mates accordingly. 

Prostem No. 352.—1, R—R sq., B—B aq. 
2, Q—R 2, and 3, Q mates. 

Prosi No. 353.—1, P—B 8=Kt, K—K 
sq. 2,P—R6,K—K2. 8, Kt—B6, Kx Kt. 
4, B mates. 

Prostem No. 354.—1, Kt—Kt 8, Rx Kt 
(or a,b,c). 2, QxP (ch.), KtxQ mate. (a) 
B—Q 2 (ch.). | 2, Kt—B6 (ch.), B x Kt mate. 
(2) B—K 2. 2, Kt-Q7 (ch.). (c) Kt—K 5. 
2, Q—B 8 (ch.), Kt x Q mate. 
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Prosuem No. 855.—1, B—R 4, KxR (or 


a, b, c). 2, B—B 6 mate. (2) BxR. 2, 
B—Q sq. mate. (b) Kt—B 6. 2, Kt-Q 2 
mate. (c) PxP. 2, R—K 8 mate. A 


simpler position of this clever problem will 
be noticed in a few weeks. 

Prosiem No. 356.— 1, P—R8 =B, K moves. 
2, B—K B 6, K—Kt 3. 8, B—Kt 5, K—R2. 
4, Bx P mate. 

Prostem No. 357.—1. R—K 3, Px Kt (or 
a, b,c). 2, R—KB 8, any. 38, R, B or P 
mates. (a) PxR. 2, Kt—B 3, and 3, B 
mates. (b)P xP. 2, Ktx Kt P (ch.), K—B 
5. 3,B—R 6 mate. (c)R—R2. 2, KtxP 
(ch.), Ktx Kt. 3, R-K 6 mate. 

Prosieu No. 858.—1, Castles (check), Kt 
—Q6(ch.). 2,K—B2,P—K7. 8, Rx Kt 
mate. If1,-K—B6. 2, R—R3 mate. 

These problems, or some of them, were 
solved by J. D. Tucker, of Leeds; J. 
McRobert, of eae H. H. Birt; A. 
Morgans Mrs. B . 8, of L.; and F. M., 
of A. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. H. B.-The nphaberical notation, which is the 
international, is preferable, as you truly way. You may 
always use it. 

D. W.—Yon will find in Vol. VI, p. 823, and Vol. VII, 
p. 148. Nov. 29, 1884, that the solution to Petroff's 
magnificent game requires twelve moves. Your eleven 
moves will not do, for at move nineteen you p.ayed K 
to R 4 instead of to Kt 4, 

E. H.—It was stated on p. 412, March 25, 1882, that 
an attack on ten pieces can be made by'a triple or 
quadruple discovery, therefore ten Kings cau be mated 
iu one move. 

A. B. W.—The law of promotion in respect to the N 
or Bishop has been discussed at various times, and is 
given in ite simplest form in the “Guide.” The law is 
there maintained for the man, and not for the colours 
of the squares, 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


TOMMY BROWN’S STRANGER. 


est of all St. Valence boys, 
Good as gold and mild as milk, 
Never heard to make a noise, 
Sweet as sugar, smooth as silk. 


Do you wonder at the change 
‘From the boy of former times? 
Let his reoord, true and strange, 
Be the subject of my rhymes! 
. . . . = . . 
You are sullen, Tommy Brown, 
You are feeling very sore; 
In your heart ‘tis written down, 
“ Life ia all a horrid bore.” 


‘Tommy, we are friends of old, 
Let a gentler mood prevail ; 
Harmless is a story told, 
Let me hear your little tale. 


‘Tell the simple truth again— 
Troth will answer as a rule— 

You were in the London train, 
Lightly coming back to school ; 


When a stranger took a scat 
Next to where you sat alone, 
Just the man we like to meet— 
Free in manner, fine in tone. 


Very bending, smooth and suave, 
Kind in thought and kind in act, 
Yes—the almond nuts he gave 
Were the beat you ever cracked. 


And you liked this jolly chap 
Rather more than tongue could tell, 
"Twas a feather in your cap 
That he took to you so well. 


So you told him this and that 
Of yourself and of the form, 

Polished up your reoords pat— 
Made your stories very warm. 


‘Then the friendly stranger heard, 
In a mood of pure amaze, 

How the fellows of the Third 
Meant to lark in future days. 
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Fow that ancient buffer, White, 
Sought, last term, a higher sphere; 

How the fellows, curious quite, 
Wondered who was coming here. 


How you thought the master new 
Would, most likely, be a moke ; 
And upon his failings you 
Meant to have your little joke. 


Then you felt a glorious thrill 

When you heard the stranger say, 
Smiling and admiring still, 

“Well, I really hope you may!” 
Thus you told him, one by one, 

All your secrete, great and small, 
How the various tricks were done 

In St. Valence’ sacred Hall : 


How you joined with all your heart 
In the revels every night ; 
How you played a foremost part 
In the frequent pillow-fight. 
Told him of the broken board 
Under Wilson major's bed, 
Where the common fund was stored 
TiN the early hours had fed. 


How you feasted in the gloom 
When each Friday evening came, 
And the cock of all the room, 
Sharing, gave no captious blame. 


Told him, to his plain surprise, 
Many a half-unconecious fib, 
Tates of beds and “apple-pies,” 
Lore of many a curious crib. 
Told him of your amart designs, 
Every one a priceless boon ; 
Told him of your stock of “lines” 
Done each rainy afternoon. 


Ready for the sure demand 
Which your starting term must see, 

When the coming man should stand 
Marvelling at your industry. 


And to urge the frequent shocks 
With the proofs of what was done— 

Lo, you took them from your box, 
Showed the pages every one. 


And the stranger, all a-mnile, 
Understanding all your joy, 

Said in that half-envious style, 
“Well, you are a clever boy !” 


So in further bursts you told— 
Growing prouder step by step— 

Of your strange and manifuld 
‘Ways of shirking evening prep. 


How the orlbs were shuffled down 
Hand to hand slong the rows— 

You were silly, Tommy Brown, 
Blabbing out such things as those. 


But the stranger, heeding well 
All the triumph of your strain, 

Laughing till the terr-drops fell, 
Shared his almond nuts again. 


Then you parted with regret, 
Jolly chums and very thick; 

You were very glad you'd met 
Such a pure and perfect brick. 


You had never asked his name— 
Not the proper ting, you raat 

Bat the new Form-Master came 
Only just a week ago. 


All arranged in cap and gown, 
Tall and sleek! What coud it be 
Made you whisper, Tommy Brown, 
Hoarse with horror, “It ts Hei"? 
To 8 stranger, noiaaey Brown 
Told his secrets by the score, 
I will wager half a crown 
He will do it never more. 


Faded are his daily joys, 
Haunted by a mocking eye, 

Best of all 8t. Valence boys — 
Very simple reason why ! 


W. E Cone 
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Vantors (G. Schaffer).—1. You are ont of form. Read 
reply to Mousey. A stitch in the side is a cramp of 
muscular tissue, and cries alond for regeneration of 
the whole system. 2. Yes, swim wonld do instead of 
morning tub, 


A CHEEKY Youtu (Toop-la). 
over five hundred boys’ lett 
require “to make up quest 
decline answering your queries. 
you have been taught civility. 
mannerly. 


Swoxixe (George D. Lawton) —1. You have no right 
to smoke to please anyone. Tobacco weakens nerve 
and muscle in the body of a growing youth, and thus 
indirectly prevents development. 


Dreams (C. B. P.).—Live a pure ani heaithy life. 
Abjure smoking and all bad habits, take the morning 
hath, and plan out a regular senle of exercise for 
yourself and stick to it. 

Montr Cuisto.—1. The ks work! cost abont a 

ing more if sent by post. 2. You could 

1 canoe built Bathurst ry, 

wonld cost you 4 m1 deal for carriage. 

& Sons of Stangate, London, built the 

inal Rob Roy. 


. The post brings us 
nea week, 30 We slon’t 
ms to amu-e. 2. We 

Write again when 
Even a cub may be 


A MoyrHiy 
and read 


the signs 
the fixed 


tell you all about 
but how to identify a 


. The information was 


ven in 


and how to grow them,” in our 
eighth volume See “Our British Shells, 
hich was in the same volume. In fact 


ry difficult to find a subject that has n 
heen treated of in the “Boy's Own Pay 
which began to be published before you w 


re 


born, But other articles appear from time to 
time. 

I A Apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
2. Ye It depends on the latitude, The climat 


of Japan is not unlike that of 


4. We never 


offer opinions on commercial speculations, par- 
ularly those that are largely advertised.” You 
ust use your own judgment. 


C, Hrars.--The 
reprinted in 
you c 


on Canoe Buildin 
“Indoor Gat 
n get by ordering through 
cost sixpence each, 


have been 


There are only five re; 
in the British Army. ‘ T 
nents of Life Guards, the Royal He 
the Royal’ Dragoons, and the Seots Grey 
minimum height for owing lads in tl Te nts 


is 5 ft. 8 in., but the Guards rarely take anyone 
5{t.10in, The Guards a 
foreign armies, but a: 


.—The Royal Scots is the oldest regime 
world, but it was not placed on the British ¢ 
ment until 1678. The Coldstream Guards we 
in 1650, and are the only infantry regiment that was 
not disbanded at the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. The oldest cavalry regiment is the Blue 
which was Colonel Unton Crook's’ Regiment under 
Cromwell. The Royal West Surrey raised in 
1661 for service in “Tangier, and for similar service 
the Royal Lancashire was raised in 1 The Buffs, 
which had been raised for service in Holland in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, were brought over from there, 
as were also the Northumberland Fusiliers, and the 
Warwickshire. The Royal Fusiliers were formed in 
it of the Tower of London’ companies which 
1 existed for some years previously 


©. K.—1. You could get it at Melhuish's, 85 
etter Lane, &.c. 2. The handiest price list of screws 
and bolts and other odds and ends used in c a 
ing is in “Every Man his own Mechani 
useful book published by Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
You shonld buy screws by the gross. In 
that way you can get screws half a foot 
long for about a penny each, and the 
ordinary kinds cost about fonrpence a 
hundred. Every shape of screw made can 
be had at Nettlefold's in Holborn’; make 
up your mind what you want, and go in 
there and ask for it. 


FP. 


J.G, E.—1, All the dealers purchase eggs, but they 
seldom give much for them. 2. Eggs vary very muc 
in shApe, but there is a general resemblance that is 
unmistakable, It is the bird and not the egg that is 
the basis of the classification. , 


Serrovs.—The biggest boatding school is Eton 
biggest day school is Manchester, which: has 
pupils. 


Y. B, C.—The very best thing without doubt ever 
written on single-handed sailing—and that is saying 
2 good deal—was Mr, Cowper's article in our pages, 
printed in “ Outdoor Games.” We had a long 
sting article on voyages alone in one of 

ambers, 


the 
900 
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Correspondence. 


Beurixcn (J. S.G.).—Error in diet. Read back for 
proper fool. : 


Puorocnarny (Llabinobwf).—Your negatives 
forged from some cause or other; perhaps the Ii 
gets to them in some way of which you do not knox 
If this is not the cause, we think you had better use 
alittle more bromide of potassium iu developing, as 
that will give yon clearer shadows, whieh seem to 


are 
se 


AN ORPHAN. —Dear boy! 


Dear coy! Our readers 
must really have a chance of sympathising with you. 
“ Tshould prefer a steamship, as tl is not so much 
climbing as on a sailing vessel,and I could not climb 
a rope, let alone a mast. Iam avery heavy boy for 
my age. Is there very much climbing? I should 
ye as un apprentice. Do they make you climb, or 
woull yon merely be taught to run up the rope 


: t ladder.” Do they ever make you climb?" Do they 
be what your negatives want, Develop slowly ant ‘ Race ’ 

do not use too mach hydrate, It is curious that most eee Al! Perhaps the stoke-hole would suit sou 
people complain that the hydroquinone developer Nat 

xives too clear shadows, the opposite of which seems P.M. H.—No examination is required for admission to 
two be your experience, a nel society, You have to be proposed from 


H. A.--1. “How to make a small Dynamo” was in the 
March and April parts for 1891. 2. There was a lon 


series of articles on Electric Bella, beginning in the 
May part for 1893, 


A YANKFR.—You should order your-paper on your side 
of the Atlantic from our American agents tlie. 


Personal knowledge as being a suitable candidate. 


P. WEEKES.—You will find all about it in “ Archery aa 


‘a Pastime” in our eighth volume. 


ScMMer Hovse, P.—You can buy paint ready mixed 


ne almost uuy colourman’s, and almost any colour you 
nike. 


*,* Ready Next Week, of all Booksellers, price 6d. Every Boy should endeavour to 
secure an Early Cupy, as the Number cannot be reprinted. 
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THE McKICKSHAWS. 


AN OLD BOY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of “The Merry Swiss Boots,” * An 
Amateur Dominie,” etc. 


(With ustrations by FrepeRick BARNARD). 


CHAPTER Iv. 


E the eldest McKickshaw showed a 
certain prickly pride in noncon- 
formity, the same thing cannot be said 
of the second brother, a renegade 
McCuishzie, a traitor to the family 
cause, and quite unworthy of his ill- 
fitted baptismal names, Thomas Carlyle. 
There was not even a hearty, honest 
Tom in him; and nothing could be 
less Carlylean than his flabby cha- 
racter. He had one of those soft 
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compliant natures that need to cling to 
the good opinion of others, and readily 
take the shape of what is going about 
them—the sort of stuff from which, with 
an additional strand of prudence, your 
Vicars of Bray are made rather than your 
Don Quixotes. For the rest, I recall him 
as distinguished by keeping his mouth 
always open so as to display a most ser- 
viceable set of teeth; also by remarkably 
red hair—so red that fellows declared the 
solour came off on his collar; and this 
caused him to be nicknamed Thomas 
Carrots, which, if something about turnips 
could have been thrown in as a hint of his 
head inside and outside, would have suited 
our Thomas to a T. 

I seem, moreover, to remember T. C. 
McKickshaw as depressed by a continual 
consciousness of having to wear his 
brother's outgrown jackets made down; 
and they were shabby and patched enough 
when R. B. had done with them. Such 
was the economical household habit which 
furnished forth no small sneering at these 
young Scotchmen. As to their trousers, 
the whole brotherhood for years wore an 
invariable pattern of Quaker drab, if pat- 
tern could be predicated of that coarse 
homespun stuff, in which their father’s 
nether-man, too, went commonly arrayed. 
The belief obtained among us, whether 
on sufficient grounds I know not, that 
some tenant, clansman, or other depen- 
dent of the McCuishzies, emigrating to 
Australia, had sent home a web of this 
material as specimen of its riches or his 
own industry. Anyhow, many a yard of 
it came to be worn out on the legs of this 
family—with defiant strut by R. B.; but 
T. C. ever carried an air of apology for 
his monotonous breeches, and used anx- 
iously to bid us take notice that they were 
not corduroys. It occurs to me that the 
major, so uncomfortably before his age 
in several respects, may have been an 
independent precursor of the Jager move- 
ment. The days of athletic boyhood’s 
flannels were not yet. 

But I think T. C.'s greatest trouble in 
juvenile life must have been having such 
@ father, between whose prejudices and 
ours he found himself beaten about like 
a shuttlecock. There was a Mrs. Me 
Cuishzie, a confirmed invalid, never seen 
out of doors, whom we knew little of 
beyond a vague understanding that she 
did her best to shield her sons against the 
sternness of their austere father. I pic- 
tured her as a weak, indulgent woman, 
as much afraid of her husband as the 
boys were; and I fancy this second one 
may have taken after the mother. He 
seemed to stand in continual terror of his 
father, who was just the man to be severe 
about trifles, making no allowance for 
boyish thoughtlessness. There was a 
story that he once sent the whole family 
to bed when he found them making toffee, 
which shocked him as a sign of gluttony. 
One fears that parents often ruinously 
overshoot the mark, driving their children 
into cowardice and deceit under the very 
pressure of high principle unwisely en- 
forced upon them. 

All this, however, is chiefly guesswork 
on my part; and perhaps rumour exag- 
gerated the extent to which our school- 
fellows suffered under domestic tyranny. 
They were naturally very reticent about 
their home life. Nor were they the 
fellows to tell tales out of school, and with 
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good reason, for the major, though him- 
self a strict disciplinarian, had an itch for 
interfering with other authorities, and 
could not hear of his sons being punished 
at school without wanting to know all 
about it; then he would take objection to 
the reason or the manner of the punish- 
ment, as likely as not adding to it on his 
own account, while he got the boys into 
fresh ill-favour, who would surely rather 
have been left to fight such matters out 
with their masters. I don't quite know 
how this Tartar wished his sons to be cor- 
rected, because he successively found fault 
with all the punishments in use among us, 
yet continually cried out against our want 
of discipline. It was his cue to be anti- 
everything ; so he appeared to disapprove 
of the rod, of detentions, and of imposi- 
tions, from sheer contrariness; at least 
we gave him credit for no worthier 
motive. 

The second McKickshaw and I started 
at about the same place in the school; 
but it is no boast to say that I very soon 
gave him the go-by. I knew rather more 
of him, then, than of his big brother, who 
was one or two forms ahead of me all 
along. I must have been in the fifth, 
when it happened once that T. C. got into 
@ scrape through small fault of his own. 
Some of us having half an hour or 80 to 
spare for cricket practice, impressed him 
to backstop for us in the high-handed 
way used towards lower-school boys. 

“But I can’t,” he pleaded. “I have 
lost my ‘ Comp.’ ""—our familiar abbrevia- 
tion for an exercise in Latin prose. “I 
must go and do it again.” 

“Nonsense!"? he was told; and we 
carried him off nolens volens, rather will- 
ing than unwilling, perhaps, if it had not 
been for that neglected task. 

For which in due time being called 
to account, he was kept in, while we, 
who were to blame, knew little and cared 
less about his misfortune, trivial as it 
seemed. But it turned out rather more 
seriously for poor T. C. than we had 
reckoned on. This hour of captivity was 
one at which his father was in the habit 
of giving him « private lesson in some- 
thing, so he could not conceal how he had 
got into trouble. The major, who had a 
standing controversy with our masters 
about keeping his sons after school-time, 
now came down to look into the matter. 
The master concerned must have given 
him a bad report of his second son for 
general idleness, as might well be. Atall 
events, we came to hear of T. C. as in 
deep disgrace at home, “under strict 
arrest,” confined to his room on bread 
and water, or something like that. We 
asked R. B. if it were true. 

“ That’s no business of yours, even if it 
is true,” said he, thus ungraciously ad- 
mitting our story as not far wrong. 

“ Well, then, it isn't fair of your father,” 
was our blunt opinion. “If your brother 
has been pitched into at school, that ought 
to be an end of it.” 

“You are nice fellows to talk about 
fairness !”’ exclaimed R. B. bitterly. “It 
was you hindered him from doing his 
exercise, and that brought all this down 
upon him.” 

“But why didn’t he tell your governor 
it wasn’t his fault?” 

“ Because he was afraid of getting you 
into a scrape, of course; and then you 
know what you would have said to him. 


I wanted him to:let me tell how it was, 
but he wouldn’t hear of it. I tell him he 
is a fool to be in such a mortal funk of 
what you will say and do to him; but 
that’s the sort of fellow he is!" 

“Well, how were we to know he would 
be shut up in a black hole for not having 
his exercise?” 

“You know you haven't any right to 
make fellows fag for youat cricket. Only 
the sixth can do that, and I should like 
to see anyone else trying to fag me!’’ 
quoth R. B., whom by this time we knew 
well enough to be made of sterner stuff 
than his brother. “I call it a shame!” 
were his last scornful words, as he stalked 
away. 

“So do I—to make all this fuss about 
a fellow being kept in!” one of usc: 1 ed 
after him; but, defend ourselves as we 
might, his reproaches had gone home 
more or less to some of his hearers, wha 
felt that it was hard on T. C. to find 
himself in such sore tribulation through 
our fault. 

This was the Queen’s birthday. when 
we had a whole holiday, and the fate of 
that solitary prisoner seemed the more 
pitiable. As we tulked over it, a generous 
impulse came to one of us. 

“Why not tell the major that T. C. 
is a good little boy, and ought to be let 
off, because we led him astray from the 
path of duty?” 

“ Who is going to tell him, then?” 

“Will no one volunteer to go to their 
house ? It will be quite an adventure to 
beard the lion in his den.” 

“T am not afraid of his eating me up. 
but I don’t mean to Josethe match for 
all your McKickshaws. I shouldn't so 
much mind going after tea.”” 

“ Let us draw lots for it!" 

The idea tickled us; and in the end it 
was agreed that, if T. C. did not appear 
among us in the course of the day, one of 
the party should undertake the enterprise 
of trying to rescue him from further 
durance. We drew straws; and the 
shortest fell to me, not altogether to my 
satisfaction. On the one hand, there 
would be a certain interest, even excite- 
ment, in venturing into this queer house- 
hold; on the other, I rather shrank 
from facing such a formidable father, 
known to me as yet only by sight and 
repute. 

After tea, since there could be no backing 
out of it, I set out on my errand. I had 
to get leave for going through the town, 
which I half hoped would be refused me ; 
but indulgence was the rule on such 
occasions as a whole holiday. At first I 
walked briskly along, eager to get it over: 
then, as I approached the McKickshaws’ 
abode, I fell into a more meditative pace, 
considering how I should explain my 
business, and wishing that it had fallen to 
anyone else more glib of tongue and bold 
of countenance. 

I had not yet clearly settled what I 
was to say to the major, when I found 
inyself already at the gate of his donjon 
keep, a square, dingy, lonely house in the 
suburbs, enclosed by a gloomy thicket of 
shrubs and fortified by a tall paling—just 
the sort of miniature castle one might 
fancy for a middle-class ogre of modern 
times. There was a very high flight of 
well-worn steps, up which I dashed, and 
made haste to ring the bell, giving myself 
no time to hesitate about it. Now if I 


had only the good luck to find the master 
not at home! 

But the major was at home, as an 
ancient crone dolefully declared, who 
after some delay came to the door instead 
of any smart maid or boy in buttons, but, 
holding it ajar, rather peeped out as from 
a wicket, than opened it. Her first instinct 
appeared to be one of wrinkled suspicion 
towards me; and as she was very deaf, 
I foresaw with dismay some awkwardness 
in proceeding further, if she took to sift 
my pretensions to an audience with the 
head of the house. But, peering at me 
doubtfully, she opened the door a little 
wider, and exclaimed in a broad Scotch 
accent, as much to herself as to me : 

“Ye'll be one of they young gentlemen 
from the schule!” 

With this, she stepped back and let me 
be swallowed up in the dark passage; 
then led the way past its orderly display 
of coats and hats, shambling before me 
to the back part of the house, where 
could be heard sounds of music that 
somehow seemed out of place here. 
Having piloted me to a door shut off by 
a thick curtain, she drew it aside, and 
ushered me in without a word. 

Thus unannounced, I found myself in 
the presence of the dread major, who 
stood at the window, playing on a large 
fiddle—the very last occupation at which 
I should have expected to find him; but 
he broke off on my appearance to regard 
me with severe surprise. Near him sat 
a girl some year or two younger than my- 
self, whom I knew by sight as the 
McKickshaws’ sister. She, too, turned 
open eyes of inquiry upon the sudden 
intruder, which went as far to disconcert 
me as her father’s glowering from under 
his huge grey eyebrows. 

For a minute there was an awkward 
silence, broken by the major aaking 
stifly— 

“In what can I be of service to you, 
sir? I have not the advantage of your 
name.” 

I told him my name, stealing a side 
look at the girl’s face, from which I 
seemed to read that it was not unknown 
to her. Having thus introduced myself, 
I made a rush at my business. 

“I belong to the school—I want to 
speak to you—it's about one of your sons, 
sir.” 

“Which ?” quoth the major in his dry 
voice. 

“Tom Carrots—I mean T, C.—I meen 
Thomas Carlyle,” stammered I, flounder- 
ing painfully in the consciousness of his 
sister’s great round eyes fixed wonderingly 
upon me, 

Then as I flinched from these eyes and 
from the beetle-brows of the father, I 
became still more distracted to take notice 
of the extraordinary ornaments of the 
room, more like a museum of natural 
history than a private parlour. I was 
standing upon theskin of a tiger, stretched 
out with head, claws, and tail complete ; 
and other skins were scattered over the bare 
floor to serve as patches of carpet; even 
the rug covering one end of the sofa on 
which nestled that large-eyed damsel, was 
a spotted hide worn smooth and shaggy by 
much familiar usage. Behind her stood 
on a bracket some stuffed animal of the 
tiger-cat kind, admirably postured as in 
act to spring; and the glass eyes fitted 
into its grinning mask made a third gaze 
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turned upon me with fascinating fixity. 
Over my head hung a pair of mighty 
elephant's tusks. All the walls displayed 
similar trophies of horns, heads, and furs, 
except where one side was almost en- 
tirely taken up by a glass case, which the 
failing light obscurely showed full of out- 
landish birds and beasts, stuffed and 
silent, all looking down at me as if to ask 
what on earth I had to do here. 

From a hasty examination of these 
sights, I was recalled by the major's sharp 
prompting. 

“Well?” 

I would have given anything to be 
alone with him. His eagle beak and griz- 
zled beard did not make me so nervous 
as the girl's timid curiosity ; indeed the 
peremptory manner of her father rather 
helped to pull me together, and with a 
plunge I went into my story, over head 
and ears. 

“We heard, sir—they said—you were 
in a—you were displeased with him—with 
T. C.—because he was kept in, because 
he didn't do his exercise. But it wasn’t 
his fault, you know.” 

“That, indeed, I should be glad to 
know.” 

“Some fellows made him come and 
backstop for us. We didn’t think of 
getting him into trouble. We are sorry 
now, since things have turned out so bad 
for him. We thought we ought to tell 
you how it was.” 

“ Tam to understand you as confessing 
that you prevented my son by force from 
doing his lesson, and thereby brought hira 
into disgrace ?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s it. You see we didn't 
know you would be so hard on him,” 
said I, my tongue loosened as I found 
myself getting on so well; and I added 
confidentially, “He isn’t such a lazy 
fellow as you would think. But in the 
summer term, you know, there’s a good 
deal to do that keeps him from his 
work.” 

“ My son ought to be obliged « you for 
your testimony to his character,” said 
the major; and for the life of me I 
could not make out whether he were 
speaking satirically. “But I fear we 
hardly look at this matter from the same 
standpoint. I send my boys to school to 
work and not to play, as appears to be 
the view more commonly taken among 
you. Youth I hold to be the seed-time 
of life, not to be frittered away in idle 
sports.” 

“Yes, sir,” assented I, as in duty 
bound to approve such an edifying senti- 
ment. 

There came an awkward silence, broken 
by the major saying in more cordial 
tones : 

“T am glad to find that at least you 
have some sense of honour. Where this 
exists, many serious faults may yet be 
redeemed.” 

T took this as a compliment, and looked 
modestly down on the tiger-skin at my 
feet. Only afterwards it struck me that 
he meant to intimate a poor opinion of us, 
on the whole. 

“ Yes, it does you credit to be concerned. 
for your comrade, as treated with what 
seems to you injustice. My displeasure 
was the result not so much of a single act 
of neglect on his part, as of a general idle- 
ness, fostered, I fear, by bad companions 
as well as by his own disposition. One 
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day he may thank me for being what you 
call hard on him. But as you have 
shown some consideration and good feeling 
in coming forward to excuse him, I will 
release Thomas from arrest, and trust to 
find him more industrious for the future. 
Iam obliged to you, sir, for your com- 
munication.” 

“Not at all, sir!" quoth I, fiddling with 
my cap. I couldn't think of anything 
better to say ; and now that my business 
was done, I didn't know how to take myself 
off with a good grace. The end of this 
call seemed like to prove as embarrassing 
as the beginning. 

“May I offer you any refreshment?” 
said the major in his formal way. 

“ Oh no, thank you!” 

A feeling that I had no right to the 
hospitality of this home gave me courage 
to break away. But, while I still hesi- 
tated on the manner of teking leave, my 
eyes strayed once more to that tiger-cat, 
beneath which the girl had sat a silent 
spectator of our interview. The major 
read my look of inquiry. 

“Ah! you never saw such a pussy-cat 
before, I daresay. That is a cheetah, a 
kind of leopard. They are used for hunt- 
ing game in India. This one was a pet 
which grew up about the bungalow, when 
my little lass here was a baby. But he 
grew so ill-tempered that I had to kill 

im.” 

“ Did you kill all these beasts, sir?” 

“Every one of them, and plenty more. 
There's a good skin I got in Gujerat. 
That fellow you are standing on nearly 
cost me my arm. But my best is the one 
by the fireplace—the man-eating tigress 
of the Ghauts. This I bagged near Satara; 
and here’s another splendid one from 
Scinde—I sat up for him three nights. 
This leopard I shot out of bed inthe veran- 
dah just as he was carrying off one of our 
dogs.” 

My respect for the major went up 
enormously all at once. His Indian fame 
as a Shikari had never reached us; scme- 
how it didn’t occur to me to think pf him 
as aman of doughty decds. But now I 
felt we must have misjudged one who had 
slain so many tigers with his own hand. 
And he, for his part, seemed not unwilling 
to display these trophies of his prowess. He 
took me round the room, pointing out this 
and that one with evident pride, and here 
and there giving some fregment of exciting 
anecdote as to how he came by them. I 
could have stayed for hours among such a 
collection. Presently, however, he looked 
at his watch. 

“You must come another day and see 
them all.” 

“Oh yes! I shall be late for lock-up,” 
said I, hastening to take the hint. 

“T would aek you to stay now ; but this 
is the hour at which I give my daughter a 
music lesson ; and in this house it is arule 
never to shirk our tasks.” 

Having given this parting hit at school- 
boy shortcomings, the major showed me 
to the door with grave courtesy, I too shy 
to offer any salutation to the girl, whose 
round eyes long remained in my memory. 
Glad to have got so well through the 
ordeal, I seampered back to school, where 
I told the other fellows how it had fared 
with me, and let them know that Major 
McKickshaw was not such a bad sort 
after all; but I kept to myself the fact that 
he had a very pretty daughter. 
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Next day T. C. came to thank me for 
my interference in his behalf; and I 
treated him to a bottle of ginger-beer by 
way of salving my conscience as to the 
punishment he had suffered through me. 
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But I fear ho did not prove more diligent 

for the rest of the term, nor carn more 

indulgence from his exacting father. I 

could well understand sons being afraid 

of a father who had shot so many tigers, 
(To be continued.) 


even though such an achievement shook 
my own prejudices against him, and while 
henceforth I was more ready to regard 
this bugbear of ours as a man and a 
brother. 
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A PLUNGE INTO 


THE SAHARA. 


A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


hae matter looked serious, but there was 
no reason to despair. 

Notwithstanding their formidable jaws 
and enormous strength, gorillas are herbi- 
vorous and frugivorous, and not natu- 
rally cruel. Although they live isolated 
from their congeners, either alone or in 
families, they are like certain hermits 
or misanthropes, retired from the world, 
who are fond of having a companion of 
another race than themselves. It is not 
unusual for them to carry off a man, a 
woman, or a child, which they keep with 
care for many years without giving them 
a chance of escape; and far from being 
eruel to their human prisoners, they are 
as kind to them as dowagers and old 
maids may be to their lapdogs, monkeys, 
eats, and parrots. 

Marius had fallen into the hands of a 


gorilla, and Ahmadon hoped to find him 
alive; but the pursuit would be difficult 
and dangerous, the gorilla being a most 
formidable animal to attack, and in the 
habit of fighting for his prisoners as 
persistently as if they were his young. 

Ifit were a bachelor gorilla he had to 
deal with, it would not be so dificult to 
get Marius away; but matters would be 
very different if Marius had been carried 
off to the little ones by some affectionate 
paterfamilias, in the same way as we 
might give a tortoise or a mouse as a pet 
to our children. 

Ahmadou would have to keep his eyes 
open. The gorilla’s track among the 
branches was obvious enough, but as the 
road seemed to have been frequently used, 
there was a chance that at any moment 
he inight be met with face to face, or 
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CHAPTER XIII.—UP AMONG THE TREES. 


favour Ahmadou with a grip of his 
enormous hand. 

Ahmadou, knowing that in his native 
forests the gene udently frequents the 
lower and larger boughs, climbed up a 
few yards, and went off on the track of 
the anthropoid in a way much easier than 
might be supposed among these wide- 
stretching forests, where the branches of 
every tree interlace with those of the next. 
and flying bridges of flexible lianas join 
one tree to another. In such overhead 
journeys progress is easier than along the 
ground, where the way is every moment 
blocked by the thick underwood so com- 
mon in African forests, or by the same 
lianas which come in so conveniently 
above. 

He advanced in this way, every sense 
on the alert, till nightfall, Qeeasionally, 
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but rarely, the fall of a large tree had left 
a clearing which it was necessary to go 
round. At this height there was no fear 
of wild beasts ; the gorilla docs not prowl 
about at night, and the snakes which 
swarin on the outskirts of a forest become 
fewer the deeper it is penetrated, and 
seldom ascend to the summits of the trees, 
except in search of the vivifying warmth 
of the rays of the sun. 

Ahmadou went a few yards higher than 
the level he was travelling on, and sat 
himself down in the fork of three branches, 
where a network of lianas formed a sort 
ofarmcehair, He contented himself with a 
sea-biscuit moistened with the juice of a 
species of encumber, which served him for 
drink, and which, in the manner of certain 
orchids, casts its seed, and strikes its roots 
in the mould formed by the dead leaves 


in the cracks and cavities of the branches, 
And the fatigues of the day soon sent him 
sound asleep, and he remained untroubled 
until the dawn. 

As soon as daylight began to gild the 
summits of the trees, he had a 
ineal, and started again. At first the way 
was wide and straight, es it had been the 
day before, and it was easy to follow. 
But it soon led to a sort of junction 


into which ran several other ways 
very similar to it, and all of them 
evidently in frequent use. And nowhere 


was there any trace of Marius having 
passed along them. 

The only thing to do would unfortu- 
nately take up a good deal of time, and 
that was to explore these openings one 
after the other, leaving a mark at the 
beginning of each as a guide to him when 
he returned. 

Ahmadou began with the first to his 
right; it ended abruptly; there was no 
thoroughfare. He discovered nothing to 
attract his attention, and returned to the 
cross-roads to explore the second alley. 
A few hundred vards from the start this 
forked on the left. This was a new com- 
plication, with a fresh delay ; but patience 
in their searches is one of the characteristic 
virtues of primitive peoples. The road tothe 
right soon became lost among the under- 
wood, and could only lead away from the 
gorilla’s hut. The reader is of course 
aware that gorillas construct a sort of 
het of interlaced branches, which com- 
pares favourably with the dwellings of 
certain savage tribes. 

Returning to the road he had passed on 
the left, Anmadou made another start on 
his journey of discovery. 

Soon the rippling of a brook made itself 
heard. The path among the trees came 
to an end on the banks of the stream, 
where the traces of the giant anthropoid 
showed that he often came to drink. The 
trees bore numerous marks of his ascents 
and descents. 

Ahmadou, who was now getting some- 
what tired, refreshed himself with a drink 
and made an inroad on his provisions. 
The traces were all of the same size and 
seemed to belong to the same animal. 
This was fortunate; evidently Marius had 
become the favourite of a bachelor gorilla. 
It also seemed that the animal was a 
young one; this was better still, for 
gorillas are less and less sociable as they 
grow older. 

With his body bent, his legs a-straddle, 


and his eyes peering down on to the 
ground, Ahmadou was scrutinising every 
mark, however small, when suddenly a 
choking cry issued from his throat. Ie 
had just noticed unmistakable marks of 
booted feet. Marius had evidently been 
there in charge of his keeper. 

He would be almost sure to come there 
again. There was no use in searching 
out the gorilla’s hut to surprise him 
there when he was asleep, for here he 
might easily arrange an ambush. 

To give Marius a warning that help 
was near, Ahmadou tied a piece of his 
many-coloured belt toa bush close by and 
well insight. Then, as night was coming 
on, he regained the higher branches and 
installed himself in a sort of hammock of 
the supple, flexible lianas which flourished 
through the forest. But it was a long 
time before he could get to slecp, so pre- 
occupied was he in thinking ont a plan 
by which he could effect the deliverance 
of his master. 

At last he had thought of nothing better 
than to rush at the gorilla, freely exposing 
his life, fire at him point-blank, and throw 
himself at him knife in hand. Perhaps 
Marius would have seen the fragment of 
belt and come to his assistance. 

However, everything was quiet and still, 
and towards morning the heavy evelids 
of the negro closed in sleep. He knew 
not for how long he had slept, when a 
horrible howl—one long, solitary cry, ao 
terrible cry of distress—awoke him with a 
start. 

This sudden awakening made it difli- 
cult for him to make out the cxact direc- 
tion from which the cry had come. Was 
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two chums reached the school-house 

as the bell for dinner began pealing. In 

the confusion they managed to enter without. 

being questioned. Otherwise it might have 

been noticed that their costumes were some- 

what incomplete, especially Trent’s. He was 

minus a cap, socks, and various other 
tritles. 

It was not till after dinner that they were 
able to remove entirely the signs of their mis- 
adventure, for Trent had been unable to find 
any socks before dinner, so he had to risk 
it and go in without them. Uncommonly 
cold his feet were, in spite of the run 
home. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Jenkins was on the 
look-out for him after dinner. Hamlin’s 
bolting with Trent’s flannels had made the 
good housekeeper suspicious, so she thought 
sbe would take the opportunity of looking 
into the state of Trent’s wardrobe. Half an 
hour passed before she would let him go, and 
then only on his solemn asseveration that he 
must go and get the match things out of the 
cul . 

He hurried upstairs to his desk ; this was 
the first chance he had had to visit it since 
his unfortunate accident. Instinctively he 
plunged his hand into his pocket to take out 
the key. Ah! ina moment the full extent 
of his misfortune burst upon him. 

Now what would they think of him? 


To 
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it an elephant, or some big ruminant, or 
@ carnivore, or Marius himself, who had 
uttered this distracting yell? Terrible 
perplexity! His ears waited anxiously 
for its repetition. Vain hope! No other 
sound was audible but the songs of the 
awakening birds. 

The sun had, however, pierced the mists 
of the morning, and Alimadou, resolved to 
risk his life for his master, gun in hand 
and knife ready in his belt, began to move 
along the gorilla’s path. His progress was 
much quicker here than among the upper 
branches. 

All that day he kept on in vain. But 
towards evening, nearly exhausted, hay- 
ing taken no rest and had no food, he 
was about to succumb to fatigue, when a 
little distance off the last retlections of 
the setting sun, striking on the trunks of 
the trees through tho foliage, seemed to be 
intercepted at regular intervals, as if an 
opaque body were hanging between the 
ground and the lower branches. 

As the sight of the game restores 
strength to the tired hunter, so did this 
curious optical effect give fresh vigour to 
the negro. 

What could it be ? 

Without stopping to think, Ahmadou 
rashly hurried on, and soon found the ex- 
planation of this singular phenomenon. 
Great was his astonishment. 

Thore was tho gorilla hanging by the 
neck to one of the big boughs at the end 
of one of the flexible lianas; and his 
feet and hands were tied together, so 
that he had been unablo to get clear of 
ine natural cord which had strangled 

him. 


THE DUPLICATE KEY. 
By Pauu Brake, 


Author of “Jack,” The Two Chins,” ete, 


CHAPTER II. 


have one key given you and lose it would be 
bad enough, though perhaps pardonable ; but 
to be provided with two and yet be unable to 
get at either showed an amount of stupidity 
or carelessness for which no blame could be 
too great. This would be the end of his 
secretaryship ; he would have to resign. 

And ona match day too! In half an hour 
play would begin; or rather, it would not, 
unless they made shift with old stumps and 
practice balls. Trent sat with his elbows on 
his locked desk and his head on his arms; it 
was all he could do to keep from crying. 

Was it possible to force the lock of his 
desk? He tried to prise open the lid with a 
stump, but only broke the point off his tool. 
If he'd only got his big jack-knife — but 
that was at the bottom of the sea, like 
everything else. He almost wished that he 
were, 

He was atill digging hopelessly at the hard 
wood when Hamlin came in. 

“Hullo, Trent! What are you up to 
now?” 

In a few sad words Trent explained the 
situation. 

“T ought to have got the things out by 
now,” he finished ; “and how can I?” 

“ We might get a blacksmith up,” suggested 
Hamlin. 

“That would take about an hour, even if 
we could get hold of one on a Saturday 
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At first Ahmadou was motionless with 
astonishment, and a kind of stupefaction 
came over him. Then his limbs sud- 
denly began to move as if set going by 
some sccret spring, and he writhed and 
jumped and danced for joy. From his 
throat escaped a wild chant of inarticu- 
late sounds, broken with shrill shrieks, and 
soon he began to dance like one possessed, 
until ho finally subsided, thoroughly worn 
out. Eventually hunger brought him to 
his senses. Fortunately the forethought 
of Mardochaus had provided him with 
the means of restoration, and his bag, 
promptly unstrapped, yiclded a substan- 
tial repast. In his delight at finding 
Marius delivered from his captor, he made 
a considerable inroad on his provisions, 
which he washed down copiously with 
the water he had filled his flask with at 
the banks of the stream. Then, as before, 
ho climbed well up into the trees, and 
was soon enjoying the repose he had 
earned during that day of poignant 
emotion and excessive fatigue. 

(To be continued.) 
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afternoon. No, I’d better go and tell Glaisher, 
and have it over.” 

“Not a bit of it!’ cried Hamlin, his 
gleaming eyes showing that he had an idea. 
“Tf your breeks sank when they went over 
the wall they must be there now, and all we 
have to «to is to go and fetch them. The 
tide’s turned hours ago.” 

“ Have we time?” 

“Time! They cant begin without us. 
Come along.” 

They raced down to the cove at their best 
pace. The tide had turned before they had 
finished their morning swim, but had not yet 
left the sand uncovered on the deeper side of 
the wall. 

Eagerly the boys peered into the water, 
which was now only a foot or so decp. Be- 
fore many seconds had passed, Trent gave a 
ery of delight, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation jumped into the water as he was and 
dragged up his lost trousers. 

“Hooray!” cried Hamlin; “chuck them 
up and give me your hand.” 

He soon hauled Trent up again, and with- 
out a moment’s delay they set off for home. 
But Trent's wet shoes and trousers hampered 
him somewhat, and Hamlin had to “ slower” 
his pace. 

“Look here,” he said to Trent, ‘give me 
the key and I’ll pound on ahead. I'll tell 
them that you're detained by an accident; 
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‘twill save you some slanging, I guess; for 
they’!l all be hunting for you by now.” 
“Thanks,” gasped Trent, pulling out the 
key. “Tell them I shall be home in five 
minutes.” 
“You'd better not,” said Hamlin. “ You 
wait till everybody’s out and then slip in 
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quietly. That will be easier work than 
trying to explain what you're doing in wet 
flannels with a pair of soaking trousers under 
your arm.” 

He was off as he finished, leaving Trent to 
take his advioe. Trent crept quietly in unseen 
and changed his shoes and socks. He made 


some excuse for his absence, which was 
accepted. Hamlin behaved like a brick, and 
never let out a word about Trent’s misad- 
venture; so no one ever guessed how near 
the club secretary had been to resigning his 
post. 

(THE END.) 
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A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLES OF SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


By Acamues Daunt, 


Author of “The Three Trappers,” “In the Land of the Moose, the Bear, and the Beaver,” “ With Pack and Rifle in the Far South-West,” etc. 


Ur" this particularevening I had left camp 
with the intention of fulfilling my long 
contemplated project. As happened upon a 
former occasion, I had considerable difficulty 
in overcoming the strong opposition of my 
head hunter, a man brave to rashness him- 
self, and whose objection to my purpose was 
an eloquent testimony to the dangers I 
was likely to encounter. However, finding 
that his representations were useless, he pro- 
posed to accompany me; but this I also 
overruled, as the presence of another always 
detracts from absolute quiet, and interferes 
with a fixed attention, which should be 
strongly concentrated upon each sight and 
sound Having taken a heavy No. 8 double 
smooth bore as the best weapon for use at 
close quarters in uncertain light, I left the 
waggon, and had already been out about half 
an hour when I reached the little kopje from 
the summit of which I pointed out the beau- 
ties of the scene to my readers. 

On hearing the roar of the lion from the 
-irection of the Nuanetsi, I left the hill and 
-directed my steps towards the point where I 
judged the animal to be. If he had pulled 
-down ahead of game, I reflected that I might 
be afforded an opportunity of stalking him, or 
at least of coming upon him while so busily 
-engaged that my approach would not be de- 
tected until « couple of two-ounce balls, each 
driven by ten drachms of powder, should an- 
nounce my presence. Such wind as there 
was blew in my face, 50 there was little chance 
of my being discovered from that cause. The 
carnivora always hunt up wind, well knowing 
‘that the taint of their presence borne on the 
air will alarm their prey for at least half a 
mile inadvance. This circumstance, although 
already perfectly well known to me, was on 
this occasion impressed upon me in a man- 
ner more forcible than was altogether agree- 
able. 

As I passed slowly along among the glades 
and isolated clumps of jungle, I had many 
‘opportunities offered to me of bagging the 
more common kinds of antelope; but as I 
‘hoped to secure the lion, or possibly more 
than one, I refrained from firing. In the 
clear moonlight I could note files of various 
sorts of buck passing in the direction of the 
river, and once was sorely tempted to fire on 
finding myself within fifty yards of five mag- 
nificent elands. Hearing the branches rustle 
strongly a little in advance, I stepped into the 
dense shade thrown by a group of ukaka 
thorns, and presently beheld the grey, massive 
forms of eight buffaloes emerge into view, their 
sides glistening with the dewthey had brushed 
from the bushes, and their heavy armature of 
horns glimmering white in the moonbeams. 
As they came into the open they halted and 
tossed their heads to the breeze, apparently 
with the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there lurked danger in that direction. After 
standing as silent as so many bronze 
images for, perhaps, the space of a minute, 
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they commenced to browse, moving slowly 
along in front, and thus occasioning me some 
embarrassment. I watched them for some 
time, hoping that they would pass off to the 
right among the detached clumps of jungle 
which studded the veldt like miniature 
islands, and thus enable me to proceed. But 
this was far from being their intention, as 
was evident from the leisurely manner in 
which they moved along, always keeping ina 
straight line for the point I was anxious to 
reach. 

When they had put about two hundred 
yards between me and them, I once more 
advanced, intending to head them, and had 
got about half-way across tle glade with the 
purpose of making a détour, when all at once 
I heard a deep snarting sound as if of air 
being violently inhaled and blasted forth 
again from the nostrils of a powerful animal, 
and at the same instant I observed that the 
buffaloes had massed close together and were 
looking in my direction. I now perceived 
that the noise which had attracted my atten- 
tion proceeded from them. They were stand- 
ing in a compact group and were evidently 
working themselves up into a state of dan- 
gerous excitement. I was quite at a loss to 
account for their conduct, as I considered it 
unlikely that they could have discovered my 
presence. The grass was almost waist high, 
and so diminutive an animal as I must have 
seemed to them at this distance in the vague 
light could hardly, in the absence of my taint 
being borne to their nostrils, be supposed to 
produce such evidences of anger. I turned 
my cheek to either side to reassure myself as 
to the direction of the wind, when a fresh and 
unmistakable air from the point I had come 
from showed me that the wind had changed. 

I stood for a moment looking back, and 
while doing so I thought I perceived some- 
thing suddenly appear above the long grass 
and as quickly vanish, about fifty yards away 
and close to a solitary thorn-tree which threw 
adark line of shadowover thespot. I remained 
standing with my eyes fixed upon the place, 
thinking that what I had seen was possibly 
one of the smaller antelopes, when greatly to 
my surprise, the mysterious object again 
appeared for an instant, and this time some- 
what nearer, and, as before, popped down out 
of sight before I could ascertain its nature. 

Hearing the buffaloes giving vent to their 
rage in sharp, short snorts and blasts, I turned 
in their direction and observed that they 
were coming towards me, and had already 
approached within one hundred yards. I 
could plainly note the hot breath from their 
nostrils rising like jets of steam into the air, 
and see the strings of saliva falling from their 
mouths as the moonlight was reflected upon 
it. Knowing the vindictive and dangerous 
character of these apparently unwieldy but 
really most active animals, I walked rapidly 
towards the thorn-bush I have mentioned, 
thinking that, in the event ofa charge by the 


buffaloes, its dense branches and stout and 
gnarled bole would at any rate offer more 
security than the open glade. 

I was within twenty yards of the tree when 
I was brought to a stand with my heart in 
my mouth by the sudden apparition of a lion, 
which rose from the tall grass not ten yards 
in front, his mane standing out round his mas- 
sive head and forequarters, and his eyes fixed 
upon me with a peculiar and most dieagree- 
able intentness. To say I was taken aback is 
to say nothing. My heart seemed to stand 
still, while a strange electric tbrill shot 
through me. 

There was not a moment to lose. The lion 
lowered his head; I could see his lips drawn 
back and the gleam of his fangs, while his 
tail was erected above his back as stiff asa 
poker, an infallible token of an immediate 
charge. Raising my gun, I quickly sighted at 
the junction of his head and neck and pressed 
the trigger. A loud and agonised roarseemed 
to accompany rather than to follow the re- 
port ; but the flash and cloud of smoke pre- 
vented me from seeing the result of the shot. 
A low moaning, rising into a roar, close behind 
caused me to turn my head for an instant, 
and to my astonishment and no small terror 
I saw that the eight buffaloes, headed bya 
ponderous and patriarchal bull, were in full 
charge, and were already within twenty yards. 

I had no time to observe what had become 
of the lion, and with all the activity of whicn 
I was master I shot past the spot where I 
could hear him roaring and tearing the grass, 
and plunged into the shadow of the solitary 
thorn. My first instinct was to climb the 
tree, but so dense was the mass of branches 
that I found this impracticable. In any case, 
the tree was not above twelve or fourteen feet 
in height, and even had I been able to ascend, 
I saw at a glance that all the branches above 
six feet from the ground were too slight to 
bear my weight. All I could therefore hope 
was that, having lost sight of me, the buffaloes 
would have their attention so wholly engrossed 
by the lion that they would altogether forget 
me. 

The rush to the tree and these reflections 
hardly occupied ten seconds. From my 
ambush I could see the wild and sinister- 
looking phalanx swiftly advancing, not at a 
gallop, but with a quick, springy trot, with 
noses pointing to the front and heads heki 
high and horizontal to the ground. They 
had almost reached the spot where the lion 
lay, as I supposed disabled, when he sudderly 
regained his legs. 

The buffaloes at once halted, but only for 
a moment. They recognised their great 
enemy, and probably winded his blood, and, 
excited to frenzy, they rushed upon him, 
uttering deep short bellows. A lion un- 
wounded and in perfect possession of all his 
strength could have no chance against such 
odds in so desperate a mélée. For one fleet- 
ing moment I saw him erect upon his hind 


legs, clawing desperately at the foremost bull; 
but in the next instant he was borne back- 
wards and trampled under foot. One of the 
bulls got his horns beneath him, and with a 
mighty toss, the ill-fated beast was thrown 
into the air and fell among the maddened 
throng. It was a terrible spectacle, that 
frenzied band of ponderous brutes pushing, 
snorting, and plunging with apparently in- 
extingyishable fury about the remains of their 
most dreaded foe. A thick steam rose and 
hovered above the spot,while the strong bovine 
smell which emanated from their heated 
bodies was plainly perceptible. The carcass 
of the lion soon seemed rather to resemble a 
bundle of old rags smeared with clay, mingled 
with grass, which the infuriated beasts had 
torn up and scattered around; and as they 
continued to toss it about I could hardly 
recognise in the misshapen mass the least 
resemblance to the powerful and handsome 
animal which had confronted me not a 
«quarter of an hour before. 

At length the rage of the brutes seemed 
somewhst abated. They stood about the 
varcass smelling at it, occasionally giving 
vent to a blast from their nostrils, or pawing 
the ground and tearing up clods of earth, 
some of which fell within the shadow of my 
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ambush. Now was the critical time for my 
safety. Maddened as they were, if they hap- 
pened to become aware of my presence, I had 
nothing else to expect than an immediate 
charge and a repetition in my own person of 
the terrible scené which I had just witnessed. 

It is not necessary to assure the reader that 
I kept perfectly still ; indeed, I searce ven- 
tured to breathe, all my faculties being on 
the stretch noting what was taking place, and 
planning some means of escape in the event 
of being discovered. In the latter case, how- 
ever, I do not think I should have had the least 
chance in the temper in which the buffaloes 
then were. I might conceivably floor two of 
them; but long before I could insert fresh 
cartridges, the others would be upon me. I 
looked towards the neighbouring jungle in 
search of a tree tall and thick enough to offer 
a refuge, and was debating the possibilities 
of etealing away from behind the thorn when, 
at a little distance, I noticed six other buffa- 
loes, and among them several calves. They 
appeared to bc attracted by the proceedings 
of the group near me, but for some reason 
contented themselves with looking towards 
them. This, as it soon proved, was a most 
fortunate circumstance, as, after a little more 
snorting and stamping, the band of eight 
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‘£ were up early next morning, and were 
delighted to find the weather was still 
good. After the inevitable cleaning of 
aachines, and during the equally inevitable 
chocolat, we were interrupted by the entrance 
of an old dame, presumably from the farm, 
judging by her appearance and the odour that 
lung to her. On cheerfully wishing us good 
morning, she seized the loaf on our table, 
pressed it with one hand against her breast, 
and with the other cut off a huge chunk of 
bread. Then, smiling pleasantly, she 
‘departed with the spoil. After that we 
called for our bill, which amounted to the 
magnificent total of eight francs! Dinner, 
bed, and breakfast for 3s. 4d. apiece! 

This was ridiculously cheap. The food 
was good and the accommodation fair, 
although we could have wished for more 
congenial surroundings. However, half the 
fun in touring lies in roughing it, and we had 
many a hearty laugh afterwards over our 
experiences at Fruges. 

Our run to Fauquembergues (eleven kilos.) 
-was through a fine, open, undulating country. 
The only drawback was a strong head-wind. 
For the last time we ran the gauntlet with the 
dogs; but on this occasion there were no 
casualties on either side. From Fauquem- 
bergues we had a capital spin of eighteen 
kilos. to St. Omer. We could see the town 
a long way off, as we were on high ground and 
the country was bare oftrees. It was market 
day, and we saw many of the peasantry in 
quaint garb, going with their produce to the 
town. 

St. Omer has a pleasing appearance from 
the outside. A wide moat, now filled chiefly 
with weeds and grass, encircles the walls, 
which are of considerable thickness and 
give the place an old-world air. The streets 
are narrow, and in some parts very badly 
paved, while the houses are densely packed 
together. 2 

Muldoney had occasion to call at a re- 


MULDONEY AND I—CYCLISTS. 
By Wu. C. SuTHERLAND M.A. 


CHAPTER X. 
“Your leave for one more last ride with me.” 


pairer’s shop to get a cap for one of the 
oil-holes, and I stood outside holding both 
machines. A few boys gathered round; my 
cap attracted them. Some market women 
formed a ring round the boys, and stared and 
chattered. Soon the crowd got bigger. 
Those on the outside could not see the 
cause of the attraction, and were, of course, 
the more eager to see. In a few minutes 
the narrow street was blocked, and still 
the inquisitive Frenchmen flocked to the 
spot. 

“ The pathriot” grinned through the window 
at me; the shopkeeper had no change, and 
could not very well see his way to getting 
through the crowd for that purpose. I got 
hot and flurried. It is an awful sensation, 
that of being stared at by a mob whose very 
breath you seem to feel. I became confused, 
and wanted to punch somebody. Finally, 
I heard the welcome “ circulez”’ of a sergent- 
de-ville, and as soon as the crowd broke up I 
left Muldoney'’s machine to its fate, and 
wheeled off ming own thankfully to the 
Hotel de France. 

In front of the hotel isa great square, and 
here the market was held. A vast array of 
flower-stalls scented the air with a lovely 
fragrance, and the sunlight playing on the 
masses of flowers seemed to give us a hearty 
welcome. After a capital déjeuner, at the 
usual charge of three francs a head, we 
proceeded to explore the town. 

We visited two fine old churches—one the 
Cathedral, the other famous for its stained- 
glass windows. We spent a long time in 
these buildings, and then made a tour of the 
principal streets, but saw n thing of particular 
interest there. 

About two o'clock we set off for Calais (forty 
kilos.), along a road which for the first twelve 
or fourteen kilos. was almost a perfect switch- 
back. There was nothing striking in the 
scenery ; the country was rather bare, and the, 
land rose and fell like the waves in a choppy 
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moved off towards the new-comers, and I was 
much relieved by seeing them mingle together 
and retire towards the jungle. 

The conduct of the buffaloes in charging 
from such a distance I could only account 
for by supposing that both parties formed 
one small herd, and that in the change of 
wind they had scented the lion, and perhaps 
myself; while being attended by the calves 
would account for their unusual ferocity. The 
lion, I think, according to the habit of these 
animals, was hunting up wind, and was actu- 
ally engaged in stalking me at the moment 
the flaw of wind carried his taint to the nos- 
trils of the buffaloes. Had it not been for 
their presence, it is quite possible that my 
grim follower would have sprung upon me 
from behind before I had the least suspicion 
of the dangerous proximity. On the whole, 
then, although I had certainly been given < 
mauvais quart d’heure by the buffaloes, the 
balance of obligation was strongly in their 
favour. I watched their grey forms disappear, 
nevertheless, with a considerable sense of re- 
lief, and at last, being able to breathe freely, 
I left the old twisted thorn-tree, not without 
regarding it also as having in no small 
degree contributed to my escape. 

(To be continued.) 


sea. The day was very hot, and after one of 
those déjeuners which seem to be flavoured 
with all the dry and stinging spices of the 
East, we craved for something to allay our 
thirst. 

When we passed La Recousse we stopped 
at a small débit, and tried a concoction of 
syrup and various other sticky things, but 
were compelled finally to visit the waterbutt 
outside, and drink deep draughts of some 
lukewarm beverage found therein. Inside 
this little tavern was one whom, at first sight, 
we took for a French gamekeeper, but whom 
we soon discovered to be an English sports- 
man, who was fishing in the neighbourhood. 
He proved a most entertaining fellow, and 
we spent a pleasant hour in his company. 

Near Ardres, a French cyclist, rigged out 
in a most, alarming fashion, suddenly rushed 
out of a wayside inn—he had evidently seen 
us coming—jumped on his machine, and, 
amidst the cheers and cries of his friends, 
dashed off ahead of us. He kept looking 
over his shoulder, as if inviting competition. 
We steadily ignored him, but kept up a good 
pace. By-and-by the road grew rough and 
lumpy, and our Gallic friend fell off somewhat 
in his efforts. In alittle we passed him; he 
spurted once or twice, failed to keep up, fell 
back, and we saw him no more. 

We reached Calais about six o'clock, the 
last portion of our journey being over a flat, 
dreary country. The town gave us the 
impression that it wanted a good wash. We 
put up at the Hotel de Flandres, and had 
dinner, which cost us eight francs seventy 
centimes. We noticed that the nearer we 
got to England, the higher rose the prices 
in the hotels ! 

About nine o’clock, as we felt we had no 
claim upon the Hétel de Flandres that could 
justify our staying there till the boat for 
Dover started, we wheeled our machines 
down to the quay, and for the next four hours 
lounged and dawdled through the time as 
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best we could. It was monotonous, and 
chilly, and cheerless. 

At last the Maid of Kent—rather an insig- 
nificant, unattractive maid, by the way—got up 
steam, and puffed and panted in a very preten- 
tious fashion for about twoand a quarter hours, 
when Muldoney came down to the stuffy little 
box called a cabin, and informed me we were 
close on Dover. I groped my way on deck, 
and saw the white cliffs and the placid sea, 
which always has an inexpressible look of 
freshness in the morning that it does not 
wear at any other period of the day, and I 
thought this was the fairest spot we had seen 
during our tour. 

The fare for ourselves and machines across 
the Channel was 23s. 

As we got off the steamer, many were the 
solicitous offers by sailors and others to help 
us with our machines. As if they could look 
more carefully after a bicycle than the 
owner, to whom it means so much! I over- 
heard Muldoney say something to one grizzled 
old tar about “ grandmother—suck eggs!” 
The dialogue that ensued, though brief, was 
well-sustained on both sides. 

We got off at last, and made for the nearest 
hotel, which was the King’s Head, or the 
Blue Boar, or something of that sort. We came 
down about eleven o’clock to a regulation 
English breakfast—no Frenchified déjeuner, 
but a plain, solid meal, at a good, solid 
English price. Our bill amounted to 12s. 

We departed about noon, with the inten- 
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tion of reaching Maidstone by the evening. 
The day was the finest we had experienced 
during our peregrinations, and, as the air was 
delightfully balmy, and the country just 
bursting out into leaf and flower, and we had 
two days in which to reach our destination, 
we were in no hurry to rush away from this 
modern Arcadia. We pedalled gently along 
among the country lanes, and displayed no 
great anxiety to know whether we were on 
the Folkestone or Canterbury road. We 
simply meandered on, and in course of time 
reached the top of the hill overlooking 
Folkestone. 

We had a splendid run down, and then 
went on to Sandgate, which we thought was 
8 delightful place; thence through Hythe, 
which smelt of musketry, and finally got on 
the road for Ashford. We proceeded so 
leisurely that it was four o’clock in the after- 
noon before we reached Ashford, and this 
town and the surrounding country seemed so 
inviting that we decided to stop there for the 
night. 

We spent a pleasant evening in rambling 
through the lanes and fields outside Ashford, 
and enjoyed ourselves as much as if we were 
in Normandy or Pas de Calais. We were 
surprised at the extensive vocabulary pos- 
sessed by the Ashford rough—whose name is 
legion—and at the deep interest this product 
of modern civilisation took in our attire. He 


is, indeed, a young man of an inquiring turn 
of mind, who expresses his views of things in 
(THE END.] 


general, and bicyclists in particular, with un- 
equalled fluency and coarseness. 

Onr bill at Ashford for tea, bed, and break- 
fast amounted to 15s. We left early next 
day, intending to ride home through Maid- 
stone, Sevenoaks, and Croydon, but before we 
had got nine miles on our way the rain came 
down in such torrents that riding was quite 
out of the question. So we ran for the nearest 
railway station—Lenham—and booked for 
Herne Hill, the fares, including machines, 
amounting to 11s. 6d. The machines cost 
2s. each, which compares very unfavourably 
with the state of matters in France, where a 
Dioycle is carried for any distance for the 
modest sum of one penny, provided the rider 
accompanies the machine. 

From Herne Hill to Wimbledon we had to 
pay again for our machines, so that, what with 
the rain and the railway charges, we grumbled 
more on the last day of our tour than during 
all the rest of thetime. But“ all’s well that 
ends well!” and both Muldoney and myself 
are agreed that for change of scenery, variety 
of experience, and, above all, for economy, a 
tour on wheels through the North of France 
is to be commended to every cyclist who has 
the time. 

“ The pathriot ” takes exception to what he 
calls my prejudiced version of the part he 
played in the course of our eventful journey, 
and vows revenge in some form or other. 
Very well; he shall write the account of our 
next expedition. 


+a 
EF maids are many in sun-beloved Italy, 
France is brim-full of them, so, too, is 
Spain ; 
Poets have sung them all sweetly and wittily, 
Praised them in many an eloquent strain. 
But I am bold to declare there are none of 
them 
_ Fairer or fresher than Nelly O'Neill ; 
Slimmer or trimmer I vow there’s not one 
of them— 
Straight as oa wand from her head to her 
heel. 


11. 
Pride of our West-country village is Nelly — 
Lives with her mother, there, under the 
hil— 
See her at morn as she trips through the 
valley, 
Carrying her baskets to market or mill. 
From her hood to her shoes she’s as fresh as 
a daisy, 
From her lips to her finger-tips sweet as a 
rose ; 
And the song on her tongue, it might drive 
the larks crazy 
. With envy—there's “ music wherever she 
goes.” 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 
By Rosert RicHarpDson, B.A. 


mm. 
Yes, she’s sweet and complete, every portion 
and part of her, 
From her gown to the handkerchief tied 
round her neck ; 
And spotless and pure is the kind, loving 


heart of her 
As the blue summer skies, without shadow 
or fleck. 
Nell is highly connected: the miller’s her 
brother, 
She’s a cousin a sergeart who stands five 
feet ten; 
He comes to our village—to see Nelly’s 
mother— 
And walks like a general, and carries a 
' cane. 


And a cousin a bo’sun, a true son of ocean, 
With a roll in his gait like the roll of the 
tide; 
And when both come at once you may have 
a shrewd notion 
Nelly’s pretty well guarded on every side. 


Iv. 
She has smiles for the soldier, and bright 
little sallies ; 
For of wit and gay banter the maid has no 
lack. 


She has arch little speeches, and good- 
humoured rallies, 
And smiles just as sunny, for brave cousin 
Jack. 
With the sergeant on one side, the poppies 
out-shining, 
In the middle our Nell like a lily for hue, 
And Jack, sea and sky in his jacket com- 
bining— 
It’s a lively presentment of “ Red, White, 
and Blue.” 


v. 


God be with you, dear Nell! for you’re good 
as you're pretty ; 
Your fresh heart is minted from nature’s 
pure gold; 
The children come to you for love or for 
pity; 
You've a jest for the young, and a smile 
for the old. 
Spirits of peace and prosperity favour you, 
Keep you from sorrow, and fold you in 
weal, 
Spread their arms over you, shelter and 
cover you, 
All through life’s journeying, Nel 
O'Neill! ue od 


Red, White, and Blue. 
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A RIVER OF FIRE. 


TALE OF YOUTHFUL FOLLY AND CHINESE PERFIDY. 


mz world, and alas. myself too, have 

grown forty years older since the follow- 

ing incident took place, a few weeks after the 

Mandarin forces had retaken the town of 
Amoy from the Taeping rebels. 

I call them rebels, because, as they failed, 
and were ultimately and ruthlessly put down, 
of course they were rebels. 

“Treason doth never prosper ; what's the reason ? 

Why, if it prosper, ‘tis no longer treavn.” 

But, at the time, the opinions of foreign 
residents ran strongly in their favour, and 
many hoped that the success of the Taepings 
might mean tho Christianising of China. 
Just then, too, the awful massacres which 
ensued when the Imperial troops retook the 
Port of Amoy, after a long and arduous siege, 
were fresh in men’s minds. 

The rebels had all evacuated the city before 
the besiegers entered it, but that did not stay 
the slaughter; the innocent inhabitants, 
whose only fault was that the rebels had 
spared them, felt the full vengeance of a 
paternal government. 

The amusing sport of throwing prisoners 
overboard from junks, and spearing them from 
small boats as they swam for their lives, some- 
thing after the fashion of a duck-hunt at an 
English regatta, had indeed been stopped by 
the vigorous action of the British Consul, 
backed up by the commanders of the various 
European men-of-war in the harbour ; but, on 
land, the Chinese officials worked their cruel 
will without let or hindrance. One-tenth of the 
unhappy inhabitants had lost their lives when 
the Taepings stormed the town, but over 
half of them were slaughtered by their “ pro- 
tectors ’’ on their return. 

The Mandarin reports ascribed the loss of 
population to the rebel rule; it was really 
mainly caused by the cold-blooded massacre 
which took place after their own re-entry, 
and that simply for the sake of plunder. 
«The dead man doesn’t ask for his purse 
back,” is an old Oriental proverb, and Chinese 
tulers of the baser sort and brigands usually 
act on it. 

You may imagine that, after this thorough 
purging, it was some time before trade flowed 
freely in its old channels ; and that was how 
I came to be concerned in the following 
scrape. You all know the old saying about 
Satan and idle hands; and my hands were 
idle enough just then, for I was third lieu- 
tenant of the clipper Gordon Castle, and the 
derangement of business kept us waiting 
there idly for a cargo. We younger members 
of the crew had gone the rounds of what 
sights there were; had visited the town, 
and supped full of horrors again and again ; 
and time was now beginning to hang very 
heavily on our hands, when temptation fell 
in my way. 

Thad accompanied the captain one day to 
an audience at the Yamun of the military 
mandarin, to obtain a permit to load, or 
something of that sort (in China the military 
and naval commands are in the same hands), 
and there I fell in with Harry Balfour. I 
had known him before in Hong-Kong, and 
was glad to meet him again, for he was a 
lively companion, though not a very young 
man. I should say he was getting on for forty, 
but was just one of those apparently frank, 
jolly fellows that everyone speaks of by 
their Christian names, though a keen hand 
at looking out for number one, for all 
that. 

How he lived and kept up the appearance 

- did was a mystery to all who knew him, 


PART I. 


though there were plenty of tales afloat con- 
cerning him. He held no regular appoint- 
ment, but acted as an intermediary between 
the European houses and the great Chinese 
hongs—a sort of magnified commission agent, 
in fact. In this he was assisted by his con- 
nections, for he had married the daughter of 
a respectable Chinese merchant (an alliance 
by no means 80 common then as it is now); 
and though, of course, all her relations looked 
on it as a great mésalliance, they had not 
entirely disowned her. By all accounts, it was 
a very happy match; he loved his wife, and 
if she ever comparei her position as the 
“ squaw of a barbarian” with what it would 
have been as the wife of a respectable native 
goldsmith or banker, she did it in silence. 

Harry made himself very friendly with me 
at the Yamun, and, when we parted, asked me 
to dine with him next day, an invitation I 
gladly accepted, being rather curious to see 
something of his family arrangements. How- 
ever, my curiosity was doomed to remain un- 
satisfied, for the dinner was a bachelor one, 
as all Chinese dinners are, except between 
very intimate friends ; and though I fancied 
I could sometimes distinguish through the 
curtains which draped the entrance to the 
serving-room softer tones than belong to the 
average coolie butler, nothing happened to 
verify my suspicions. It was a very good 
dinner too, for Balfour respected the pre- 
judices of his countryman, and sea-slugs, 
bird’s-nest soup, and similar dainties, which 
a Chinese host would have pressed upon his 
guest as the titbits of the feast, were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

When we had made a good dinner, the 
tables were cleared and European liquors put 
on the hoard. Balfour had rather pressed 
Samshu (hot rice wine) on me during dinner, 
and by the time I had had a glass of stiff 
toddy afterwards I began to feel decidedly 
taken with my generous host, and disposed to 
look at the bright side of everything. This 
was the time my entertainer took for broaching 
the scheme that had been the cause of my 
invitation that evening. Temptation took 
me unawares, as it is wont to do, and, I grieve 
to say, I fell. 

He began very cautiously by anecdotes and 
reminders of the cruelties and murders that 
had been perpetrated by the Imperial troops, 
and when I was worked up to a proper pitch 
of virtuous indignation he made his proposal. 
Briefly it was this. He had picked up asmall 
steam-launch cheaply, and knew where to lay 
his hands on a lot of old muskets and ammu- 
nition which an American captain had 
brought over to sell to the rebels. As they 
arrived after the fall of the town, and the 
Taepings held no other place on the coast, 
they were dead stock on the old Yankee’s 
hands, and he would be glad to be rid of them 
at any price. Balfour proposed to purchase 
them, transfer them to his launch, and run 
them up to Pechvia, a town in the rebels’ 
hands about sixty miles up the river on which 
Amoy is situated. For my assistance he 
offered a thousand pounds, or a third of the 
net profits, whichever I preferred. 

My first impulse was to decline, as I ought 
promptly to have done; but he had been so 
kind and genial that I did not like to hurt his 
feelings by a point-blank refusal, so weakly 
tried to soften my resolution by pointing out 
defects in his scheme; and when I did that, 
and allowed him to talk over and explain 
matters, I was a lost man. Do not think too 
hardly of me; I know very well I had no 
business to put arms in the hands of rebels 


against a friendly Power; but you must re- 
member I had been an eye-witness of the 
behaviour of the Imperial troops, while I had 
only heard of that of the rebels, so that scored 
heavily in the Taepings’ favour. Then again, 
you must not forget I was a lad of twenty-two, 
eating my heart out with idleness and just 
dying for a bit of excitement. 

I began by asking in what way I could 
possibly be worth a thousand pounds to him, 
and he told me frankly enough that he should 
depend on me to get acrew; he would provide 
boat, and cargo, and a pilot, besides himself ; 
but he needed at least four more, and as our 
sailors were on half-leave, turn about, nothing 
would be easier than for me to pick out a 
trio that I could depend on and that would 
be glad enough to follow me. Three nights 
and two days would be sufficient for the trip, 
and they would be back in harbour the third 
day, with a hundred pounds apiece in their 
pockets, and nobody the wiser (unless they 
chattered themselves), and no harm done. 

His idea was not to attempt to run up the 
north branch of the river (on which Amoy 
stands), but to go out to sea at midnight and 
run round the coast to the main channel under 
cover of the darkness, and commence the 
ascent at daybreak, so as to have daylight for 
this part; to lay off Pechuia to sell his cargo, 
and time the down-river run so as to reach 
the mouth by nightfall on the second day, 
then round to Amoy in the same manner as 
we left it. 

I thought I had pricked the bladder by 
asking how we were to pass the guard-junks, 
which were stationed at the mouth of the 
main river purposely to prevent such cruises 
as he proposed, but his reply fairly took my 
breath away. 

After receiving a promise of secrecy, he 
informed me that a sister of his wife was 
married to a petty mandarin on the staff of 
Yeh, the Imperial commander. Working 
through this connection, Balfour had obtained 
an assurance that, in consideration of twenty- 
five hundred ounces of silver (about 5001) 
duly paid over, the guard-ships would be sent 
round to Pe-kwan to root out a nest of pirates 
there, a job which would give a good margin 
on the three days. 

“And do you mean to say,” I gasped, 
«that Yeh knows what your cargo will be?” 

“He certainly hasn’t learned it from me,” 
said Balfour coolly; ‘‘ but do you thiak a man 
like Yeh, who has worked his way up by sheer 
ability, fancies that a boat-load of fiddle- 
strings could pay 5001. duty?” 

My scruples were fast disappearing. If the 
commander-in-chief was ready to take his 
share of the profits, without caring whether 
the arms sold were io be used against his own 
troops or not, why was I not to do a little 
profitable business, that, after all, would not 
mean any harm? One last faint objection 1 
urged—that it might be a trick, and when we 
got to the mouth of the river we shou!d find 
the junks still there, and perhaps reinforced. 

“ Very well,” said Balfour cheerfully ; “in 
that case we must turn back, and no harm 
done; only then you won’t get your thou- 
sand, nor your men their hundreds; you'li 
just have a night’s picnic, and that’s all.” 

On that understanding I yielded, and 
when we had settled the time and place of 
meeting, Balfour laid himself out to entertain 
me and prevent my brooding on my rash 
undertaking. 

We decided on the fourth night ahead, for 
two reasons. Firstly, because it and the two 
following nights would be practically moon- 


less; and secondly, to give me time to select 
my men and make my own arrangements for 
leave. Two of the men I had made my mind 
up about already, subject to their being on 
leave at the time; if one was, I knew the 
other would be, for they were inseparables-- 
about as unlike a pair as you’d meet in a 
day’s march, and that's, perhaps, why they 
chummed, I suppose. The one was a young 
German, tall, broad-shouldered and blue-eyed ; 
having had a turn at college before he took 
to the sea, he was chock full of useless 
knowledge, which he was for ever bringing 
in most mal a propos. Nothing could be done 
before him without bringing out some pon- 
derous suggestion as to how it could be done 
better if—and there’s where the flaw came in 
—circumstances were just a little different. 
Whenever he opened his mouth while at 
work, his shipmates near him would stop 
their jobs to wait for the laugh, and as Fritz 
never by any chance made a practicable sug- 
gestion, they were seldom disappointed. 

His friend, Mike Byrne, a rollicking, 
dark-eyed little fellow, without an ounce of 
“‘book-larnin’,” but with mother-wit enough 
for a whole university, would generally cap 
Fritz’s remark with some droll rider which 
would bring out its ridiculous side more 
keenly ; yet they never quarrelled. 

Well, I found that the pair were on duty 
now, which meant that their liberty turn 
would commence on the third day following ; 
for the crew were on half-leave while lying 
up in harbour. I therefore broached the 
matter to Mike, who was the usual spokes- 
anan, giving him no details, but simply tell- 
ing him the pay and the time it would take 
to earn it, and impressing secrecy on him. 
The amount, of course, would tell them that 
there must be a good spice of danger about 
the work. The deciding on the third man 
awas a more difficult task, but I finally chose 
a tall, slab-sided Connecticut man named Tom 
Hallibutt, partly on account of his great per- 
sonal strength, which might come in useful, 
and partly because his taciturnity promised 
little fear of blabbing, either before or after. 

The appointed night came, dark and 
cloudy, a model night for our purpose, and 
punctually at midnight I and my followers 
were at the trysting-place—the South Quay 
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—and peering out into the darkness. We 
were not kept long, for as my repeater struck 
the hour, a small boat, paddled by a couple 
of coolies, stole noiselessly up to the quay- 
side. In the stern sat Balfour, and with a 
silent wave of his hand he motioned us in, 
the boat moving off as silently as it had 
arrived, directly we had taken our seats. 
We had not far to go, for in less than five 
minutes a long, low, black object loomed up 
in the darkness, and we were soon on board 
the launch. 

“ Now, Jose,” said Balfour in a low voice, 
as soon as he had dismissed the boat, “ is 
everything ready?” 

“ Si s’nol,’’ answered Jose, a fat Chinaman, 
who, having passed the best years of his life 
at Goa, had picked up the Portuguese title, 
but with the usual tendency of his race to 
turn the r into J. 

“ Then light up quick.” 

“ Haven’t you got your fires lighted?’ I 
asked in surprise; ‘“ we shall draw the atten- 
tion of every junk in the harbour while we're 
lighting.” 

“ Don't disturb yourself, my dear fellow,” 
replied Balfour tranquilly. “ It's a petroleum 
engine and will get up steam without a sound 
or a sign.” 

I can’t say that I was entirely pleased 
with this information, for oil-engines were a 
new idea at this time, and I had enough of a 
sailor's conservatism to make me distrust all 
new-fangled notions ; however, the petroleum 
certainly answered our purpose much better 
than coals would have done, and by the time 
we had got up pressure and were slowly 
moving through the water, I was more recon- 
ciled to the idea. 

We were hailed several times as we threaded 
our way through the war junks that crowded 
the harbour, but we did not answer, and the 
sentries luckily had a wholesome dread of 
the consequences of tiring into a “lot of 
foreign devils,” as the English were called, 
returning to their ship, so we were presently 
clear of the harbour and stealing along the 
coast, skirting the land as closely as we dared 
venture in the darkness. By the time the 
grey dawn showed itself in the east, we had 
reached the mouth of the river and lay-to 
that we might have daylight to enter it, 

(To be continued.) 
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creeping cautiously along as soon as we could 
see a quarter-mile ahead, and keeping a sharp 
look-out for the junks that ought to have 
been there. No sign of life appeared, how- 
ever, and by the time the sun rose we were 
running merrily along as fast as a strong 
tide and a full head of steam could carry us. 
For the first five or six miles the estuary was 
wide and open, more like a bay than a river, 
but after we had passed the north channel 
the river began to narrow rapidly, and to put 
on the usual appearance of a Chinese stream. 
In the lower reaches the paddy-lands on each 
side stood high above the level of the water 
at this season, and every few hundred yards 
were the curious treadmills by which the 
natives raise water for irrigating their rice- 
fields ; but, alas! all were decaying for want 
of use and repair, for the long civil war 
showed its marks on every hand. Farther 
up. where the stream ran at a higher level 
between banks artificially raised, we passed 
great sluice-gates formed to let the waters 
out on the low-lying fields around; these 
sluices, from their greater solidity, had not 
suffered so much as the lighter erections 
below, but the same air of neglect was upon 
them, and as far as the eye could reach over 
the level country around not asign of present 
cultivation could be seen. 

We passed two or three slight rapids, but 
found water enough to run them everywhere, 
which, as Balfour cynically observed, was 
one of the great advantages of civil war, “ for 
in peaceful times we should probably have 
had to wait at half the rapids while the gate 
below was closed and the water rose, which 
would mean a long delay.” 

When we got into what we may call the 
rebel country, things improved slightly. Here 
and there we saw a man at work in the fields 
or trudging along the roads; we saw, too, an 
only half-deserted village on the bank, and 
soon after noon we sighted the tiled roofs of 
Pechuia in the distance. . 

Now came the most hazardous part of our 
undertaking ; for though the rebels were not 
quite so bad as the Imperial forces, they were 
by no means a safe lot to steam up to with 
the remark, ‘‘ Here’s a cargo of arms; give 
me thirty thousand ounces of silver for 
them.” 
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VELOX PEDIBUS SUIS NON SALVABITUR. 


One may fall, but he falls by himself, 
Fails by himself, with himself to Ulame. 
One may attain, and to him ts the pelf, 
Loot of the city in gold or fame. 
Plunder of earth shall be all his own, 
Who travels the fastest and travels alone. 


“ Wherefore the more ye be holpen and stayed, 
Stayed by a friend in the hour of toil, 
Bing the heretical song I have maie, 
His be th labour, and yours be the spoil. 
Win by his aid, and his aid disown; 
He travels the fastest who travels alone.” 
Rupyarp KIPLina. 


CORNPULLY, fiercely, the taunt is flung, 
Hurled in the teeth of the passer-by ; 
Like the venomous hiss of a serpent’s tongue 
Rattles this bitterly gibing lie! 
Was ever a sorrier signal flown ?— 
“ He travels the fastest who travels alone.” 


Each for himself, and the rest to the wall ; 
The weak downtrodden by strong men's 
feet ; 
To thee the honey, to them the gall; 
Theirs the bitter, and thine the sweet ! 
‘Truly a pitiful banner unfurled : 
«Each for himself against all the world.” 


By C. E. JonnstTong, B.a. 


Runs the blood in men’s veins so cool 

To yield their faith to so vile a creed, 
That a loyal friend is a ‘‘ luggard fool ” 

If he stay tq succour his comrade’s reed ? 
And the voice of the universe thunders “ Nay! 
A man were no man if he would not stay!” 


Out of his path on the Jericho road 

Once a Samaritan turned aside, 

A wounded man on his beast bestowed, 

And wine and oil for his hurts supplied. 
But the Priest and the Levite went their way, 
For their haste was pressing, nor brooked 

delay. 
The lonely rider may grasp the prize, 

And distance all in the fierce pursuit ; 

But quickly an unshared triumph dies — 

Apples of Sodom, and Dead Sea fruit. 
And never a man but at heart must own 
He travels the saddest who travels alone. 


Over the sea, when a sailor calls, 
Stout hands stretch from the storm-swept 
strand ; 

On the weary march, when a soldier falls 
Parched with thirst on the burning sand, 
One shall be found who will kneel by his side 

And stay with his comrade whate’er betide. 


Brother for brother shall turn again ; 

Man for his fellow shall surely wait , 
And, tarrying thus for another's pain, 

Shall yet win first to the Golden Gate. 
For, though he should fail of his earthly 


goal, 
He shall lose but the shadow, and save his 
soul. 


David in Jonathan yet shall trust ; 
Life be laid down for the life of a rriend; 
And starving brother shall yield his crust 
To starving brother, till life shall end. 
For the strong to the help of the weak shall 


g0, 
And swift feet tarry to aid the slo 


This is the motto to set in the crest 
Of the man who would fashion his course 

aright > 

“He travels the fastest who striveth the 
best 

To render his brethren’s burden light.” 

For so shall he win to the Great White 
Throne, 

There to reap for himself, who for others 
hath sown. 
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ALKING Ma 


ij 
? MONG the 
numerous 
clever and 
useful in- 
ventions of 
the present 
eentury, 
none I 
think will strike the ordinary observer with 
more wonderment than that of the machine 
for reproducing sounds, invented by “ Edison,” 
viz. the Phonograph. Even the wonderful 
development of the electric light fades in 
interest to the general public before this 
“box of sounds.” 

The simple fact of hearing one’s own 
voice reproduced in exact tones has some- 
thing so strange, almost ‘“ uncanny,” about 
it, as to be not far removed from the super- 
natural, and that is, everyone knows, an 
unfailing attraction to those who do not 
consider. 

I was very amused a little time back, 
while listening to some reproductions of 
operatic airs, at the extreme surprise dis- 
played by one or two of the audience; and 
some of the questions asked and remarks 
made were very funny. One old lady was 
certain some one with a clarionet was under 
the table, until the man in charge of the 
machine lifted the drapery to satisfy her, 
and she then said he was certainly in the 
next room behind a curtain, and finally 
went away, evidently under that impression. 

Edison’s Phonograph is certainly the clear- 
est speaking machine that has up to the 
present been brought out, but there are 
methods of making more simple machines 
with which, although you must not expect 
to get that amount of resonance and depth 
of tone, you can obtain plenty of amuse- 

»t, and which will give general satisfaction. 
is searcely any difficulty in the 


PART I, 


construction of the little machine I am about 
to deseribe, and but little expense. Wood 
enters largely into its composition, and the 
“dises” are the only portion you cannot 
make for yourself; but of these later on 

I may add that a lathe is not a necessity 
for this job, but if you possess one it is a 
great advantage; still, a hand fret-saw and 
ordinary tools will suffice. And now to 
work. We will commence by first making the 
base board (fig. 1); this should be 11 inches 
long by 8 inches wide and 1 inch thick. 
Ordinary deal will do if free from knots and 
well seasoned. Plane it smooth all over and 
run a quarter-inch bead round the top edge 
.as shown in section a, then turn it over and 


attach a small piece of sheet rubber about 3 
thick to either corner by a small screw, as in 


fig. 2. 

These tend to keep it steady, and prevent 
it shifting about when used on a tablecloth, 
etc. So I recommend it being done at once, 
as you then get the advantage of steadiness 
during the time you are engaged on the 
machine. 

Now turn it face upwards again and draw 
in the central line (shown dotted) and on 


ad How to Make 


cain 
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that mark out 3,c, and p. The spot B is 22 
inches from end, c is 3 inches distant from 
opposite end, and p is 2% inches from B; 
these measurements are from the outer edge 
of board. Next draw a }-inch square over 
each of the three spots, and see they are 
quite true and central, as shown in fig. 1, or 
you will get your machine all out of gear. 
Then with a sharp chisel cut out a mortice 
the exact size of each square and half an 
inch deep, and you can then sandpaper the 
board, and either paint or stain and varnish 
it; and while it is drying you can be making 
the standards. 

These should be of hard wood such as oak, 
beech, or mahogany, one inch thick after 
being planed. The main standard (fig. 3) is 
4} inches high from c to base line pv, the 
tenon §E is of course to be 3 inch square 
and 3 inch deep, to fit the mortice. 

Make the top 1 inch wide at c, spreading 
out to 2 inches at p, and bevel the top edges 
off as shown; and if the sharp edges are 
trimmed off all round it will improve the 
appearance. 

Then drill a }-inch hole 3 inch deep at c, 
and a j-inch hole right through at r, which 


Fig, 2. 


is 2 inches from base line p. Be careful in 
doing this that you drill it quite true and 
square with the base line, as shown by dotted 
line z in side view (fig. 3). 


Now drive a short length of brass tube into 
the hole c, and let it project about 4 inch and 
file the edge nice and smooth. 

This completes the main standard, which 
can be glued into the mortice B in base 


board; and as it is very necessary these 
standards should be firmly fixed, it is better 
to further secure it by four small oak knees 
attached by small round-headed screws and 
glue. 
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They should be cut the shape shown in 
side view at o x (fig. 3), making them 4 inch 
wide, and drill all holes for screws to pass 
through easily without any chance of split- 
ting the wood. 

Of course those for the sides must be cut 
the correct angle to fit the slope of standard 
at that part. The standard placed at pb 
(fig. 1) is to be 1 inch square by 2} inches 


Fio. 4. 


high, with tenon at base to fit the mortice as 
shown in fig. 4. 

Bevel the top and drill a 3-inch hole right 
through 2 inches up from base line, asin the 
other, shown by dotted line c, and it can then 
be glued in position and further secured by 
three knees, ABD. 

The third standard (fig. 5) is similar in 
shape to the first, but only 2§ inches high 

(To be continued.) 
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from base, 1 inch square at top, and 1} inch 
wide at base, the tenon a same size as others, 
and also the knees, of which there should be 
four. 

The top is bevelled off and a }-inch hole 
drilled at p, for about 2} inches down, and a 


Piece of brass tubing is placed in for spindle 
to work easily. 

The lower end of the tube has a brass plug & 
soldered in before placing it in the standard, 
and the top edge may project about 4 inch, as 
at D. 
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HOW SUBMARINE CABLES ARE MADE. 


HEN we reflect that the world is served 
by no less than 1,050 distinct telegraph 


cables, sunk beneath the waters, costing 
£120,000,000, and that nearly the whole were 


made in London and belong to English 


capitalists, it may be worth while to consider 


for a moment the operations involved. 


First, the route of the proposed cable must 
In most cases this can easily 
be done by reference to the existing charts 
(not the Admiralty charts, be it noted-- 
City men do not risk their ships on surveys 
amade one hundred years ago, and a cable 
ship with its cargo costs nearly as much as 
If, however, no reliable 
charts of the region exist, a special surveying 
expedition must be sent out to determine a 
path where the cable can be laid without 
risk of disturbance, and with the greatest 


be determined. 


H.M.8. Howe). 


possible freedom from strains. 


The object is to secure, at the least possible 
depth below the surface, a fairly level plat- 
form free from ridges, which might chafe and 
cut the cable; and from hollows or ravines, 
across which the cable might not be able to 
support its own weight. At the same time. 
it is of the utmost importance to have the 
cable route as short as possible, for every 
extra mile means an expense in round 


This 
is am wery tedious job. First there arc the 
x wires (forming the conductor of 
electricity), which are covered with four 
distinct coatings of gutta-percha. Over this 
wound two layers of tape (sometimes 
ynectallic tape is used where attacks from 
insects are feared). Then come two layers 
of Russian hemp. After this comes a cover- 


numbers of £200. 
The next step is to make the cable. 


coppe. 


is 
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ing of steel wire. And over all there are 
two coatings of very strong canvas ribbon, 
coated with a mixture of pitch and gutta- 
percha. The average rate of cable-making 
is three miles a day from each set of machines, 
or, say, twenty miles a day or so from the 
whole factory. That part of the cable near 
the shore is protected by additional thick- 
nesses of steel wire to prevent injury from 
anchors, etc. 

As fast as the cable is made it is coiled 
down in immense tanks of water and tested 
continually to see if its electrical condition 
be perfect. 

When complete, the cable is coiled away 
on board the ship that is to lay it in its 
ocean bed. Cable ships are twin-screw 
steamers of very great size, with their holds 
occupied by immense circular tanks in 
which the cable is coiled down. A very 
large number of men are carried (not true 
sailors, but fishermen and the like), at low 
rates of pay, for the rough heavy work ; 
while for the electrical and navigating work 
a large staff of highly paid officers are carried. 
Nothing is spared which will conduce to their 
comfort. 

All being ready, the cable ship proceeds to 
the point where the laying of the cable is to 
begin. The shore end is landed, spliced on 
to the deep-sea portion, and connected up to 
a set of instruments in a hut on the shore. 
Part of the electrical staff is left in this hut ; 
and a series of signals is passed to and fro 
between the ship and the hut all the time 
that the cable is being paid out. As the cable 
may be, and often is, two thousand miles long, 
it will be imagined what unremitting attention 
is necessary on the part of the electricians. 


Meanwhile the good ship is steadily pro- 
ceeding onward to her destination at the 
rate of five miles or so an hour. It is not 
possible to go faster than this, else it would 
endanger the lives or limbs of the men in 
the cable tanks who are handling the cable 
and seeing that it runs out freely. The work, 
of course, proceeds night and day without 
stopping, while the electricians take their 
turns of testing the electrical qualities of the 
cable and exchanging signals with those 
on the shore. 

So the business goes on, until at last the 
farther shore is reached and the second 
shore end spliced on and landed. 

Landing these shore ends is very dis- 
agreeable work. It may be that one has to 
strip and wade up to one’s neck in water 
infested with sharks while carrying or drag- 
ging the heavy cable ashore. 

After the cable is landed, there is generally 
considerable rejoicing. Dinners are given to 
the ship’s officers by the principal inhabitants 
of the town, and a few days after the ship 
returns the compliment. 

Then the ship returns to London, leaving 
a few of the electrical staff on shore for a 
month to ensure the correct working of the 
cable. These gentlemen (as well as those 
left on shore in the first hut) afterwards 
return home in the best way they can. 

The life, on the whole, is a most enjoyable 
one; but there are few opportunities of 
entering this service. The whole business is 
in the hands of a very few men of great 
experience in these matters; and it is not 
often that a beginner gets a chance to join 
them, except he has considerable influence 
and is able to pay a handsome premium. 
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HOLIDAY FUN; OR, SOME SWISS CELEBRITIES. 


‘wz bears at Berne are great celebrities, 
only less important and less photo- 
graphed than the crowned heads of Europe. 
Their Ievée is always numerously attended, 
and no healthy-minded tourist would dream 
of leaving Berne without paying them his 
respects. Their family is very ancient, having 
an established pedigree of four hundred years, 
and they enjoy a comfortable independence, 
in the form of a pension settled by the State 
on them and their heirs in perpetuity. No 
animals, perhaps, since the cats of ancient 
Egypt have lived in greater dignity or higher 
public esteem. 
Their native town has provided them with 
a really palatial abode, measuring one 
hundred feet across, furnished with two great 
pine-trees, and stone baths, large and deep, 
into which runs a perennial stream of cold, 
clear water. The bears are very fond of 
sitting on the edge of their bath in a quite 
human fashion, and when the weather is hot 
will lazily slip over into the water and sink 
till only their head remains above ; this they 
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thoughtfully place beneath the stream that 
gushes from a pipe above, and move gently 
to and fro to get the fullest enjoyment of the 
douche. A small bear was enjoying himself 
in this way when a bigger one came up, hot 
and thirsty, and promptly told him to get out 
of that. Bear discipline is evidently severe, 
for the young one without a murmur hastily 
evacuated the bath, and only relieved his 
feelings by squaring up to another small 
bear and cufting him all round the pit. 

There were only seven bears last summer, 
as none had been born in the winter. They 
are generally born about Christmas time, and 
the baby-bears are full of fun and frolic, 
climbing the pine-trees and having tine games 
of hide-and-seek round the trunks. They 
all belong to the same family, except a little 
dark fellow who is a Canadian and was only 
brought over a year ago. I asked if he was 
worried by the others, but the Bearward 
said that, on the contrary, it is he that worries 
them; he is very surly, and bites them if 
they offend him. He is rather different in 
make from the Swiss ones, and in particular 
has much smaller feet. 

Near the bear-pit are two stalls furnished 
with carrots, rolls, buns, and sweetmeats, and 
one of the stall-keepers told me she sold 
about 41. worth of things every week to the 
visitors. A favourite amusement is to wrap 
@ sweetmeat tightly in paper and see how 
cleverly the bears open it. The antics they 
go through to attract your attention are most 
laughable: one will throw himself on his 
back, and, catching his toes in his hands, will 
rock to and fro; while another will beat his 
breast with his fists, grinning up at you 
affably the while. I found it quite hard to 
tear myself away from the bear-pit, so 
amusing was it to watch their half-human 
ways. 


Bread and carrots form their official diet, 
and they breakfast at earliest dawn. They 
are never allowed meat, asthe Bearward says 
it makes them too savage. 3 

“ But,” said I, “they seem so very tame. 
Would they burt anyone?” si 

“ Ach bewahre! they are not tame at all! 
They would tear anyone to pieces if they could 
get at him, as they once did the Englishman.” 

Iasked how such a tragedy happened ; and 
it seems that, many years ago, an Englishman 
made a bet that he would walk across the 
bear-pit on the wall that divides it into two 
halves. It would no doubt be quite possible 
to do, but the savage cries and gestures of 
the enraged bears made him lose his nerve, 
and, falling down, he was torn to pieces before 
any help could be given. “‘Oh! they are 
very wicked!" said Herr Bigler, who has 
been their ward for twenty-five years, and has 
himself had one or two narrow escapes. 

They are very cunning and troublesome 
about letting themselves be shut up when it 
is necessary to send anyone into the pit, and 
sometimes it will take two hours or more 
before they can all be enticed out. The 
greatest attraction that can be offered them 
is honeycomb. 

I asked how it was there were not more 
bears, since some are born most years. 
“ Because they are killed when there are more 
than we want. When there is a great public 
Sféte a bear is shot and given to be eaten.’ 
‘What!’ I asked in surprise, “do people 
really eat the bears?” 

«Ach ja! they are considered a great 
delicacy. A bear is never sold, only killed 
in honour of some great occasion.” 

This was an entirely novel view of bears 
tome, and I perceived that, even in the most 
distinguished and prosperous families, there 
may be a skeleton in the cupboard. 
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I.-In Ponltry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 
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GUINRA-PiG8 AGAIX.—I promised to give some hints 
this month about the feeding and bedding of cavies, I 
do this very willingly because, from the many queries 
the Editor gets cuncerning these little pets, quite a 
number of our readers keep them. It {s a very nice 
favoy for quite young boys and girls who have been 
taught kindness to animals and do not neglect their 
charge. It has just one drawback, and it is this: 
guinea-pigs breed almost as quickly a¢ rate, and one 
Nardly knows how to dispose of the young. The price 
of a young guinea-pig is counted in pence, so it is 
hardiy worth while alvertising to sell them. My own 
little people keep guinea-pigs, and about this time of 
year they positively swarm, despite the facc that a 
great white owl soars round of an evening sometimes 
and samples the stock. 

It isnot only owls that are fond of cavies for dinner,for, 
indeed, they are considered a dainty dish by many cavy- 
breeders in this country. But, for my own part, Icould 
not ext an animal I had known in life. Well, about 
Seeding. This is tmportant, for if you make mistakes 
‘in feeding you will have all kind of trouble in your 
caviary. They should alw: ar lave enough and never 
be crying for their food. Give them a sop of breail 
and milk about once a day, say in the morning, and it 
must always be fresh. Give roots also and green food. 
This Inst must not be too damp, or inflammation may 
he the result. Putadish of clean water in the run; 
they may or may not drink. 

rtding.—Cleanliness is a matter of great importance 

wish to Lave your cavies well aud happy. Tbe 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


hatches should he kept scrupulously sweet and nice, 
‘and the food and water dishes also. Damp and dirt 
nsually go together. I would have you beware of both. 
Plenty of clean soft straw is the best bedding you can 
have, though hay will do. 

GoaTs.—These are interesting animals to many, and 
are kept either for pleasure and as beastsof draught for 
children's carriages, or to give the milk “that wets the 
bairnie’s mou’.” Let me warn you against buying 
goat through advertisement columns anywhere without 
first having her on approval. And it will be all the 
better if you have some one to see her that isa judge. 
Unfortuuately, few know a good milker when they do 
secone, I have said in a book of mine that a good 
nanny should be big in body and in udder, having a 
sweet head with large eyes, short in horn, and fairly 
long in ear. Probably the Welsh goats are the best 
mere ; but do not buy one in milk, but just about to 

‘The house your nanny lives in should be fairly 
roomy, very clean, and well ventilated, without being 
in any degree draughty. A lean-to of weather-boirding 
does very well, but remember it must be lighted. No 
creature or vegetable, whether n toadstool, a tadpole, or 
@ panny-goat, will thrive without light. 

There must be a small manger im the house in front 
of the goat and a tiny hay-rack over it, and neither 
should be too high. Fusten the goat near to this by 
means of @ collar and short chain to a strong ring in 
the wall. 

Place a piece of rock salt for her somewhere handy. 
In next mouth's Doings 1 hope to give sume good hints 
about food and feedin 

Tuk Pouttry Ruy. —This is, remember, one of the 
hottest, if not the hottest month in the year, so that 
microbes thrive and disease is bred if you do not take 
the precaution to keep everything sweet and cleau, T 
have known youug folks who keep fowls wondering 


how it was thelr birds did not thrive, aud have pointed 
out to them the condition of their fowls’ house and ran. 
Look at that dust-bath, for instance. Why, the stuf 
isa mere muck-heap, instead of being dry and loose, 
And @ comfort to the hens, Look at the run ite:f. 
filthy in the extreme, half-rotten cabbages and refuse 
fool of every kind lying about in the sun. Yet a hee 
anda garden rake, with a barrowfal or two of grat 
sound gravel, woald put all to rights in half an boar. 
Look inside the house : use your eyes, your nose. Febo!d 
the nesting straw. When was it changed? Bebcld 
those greasy perches, and that damp and slimy flor. 
Is it any wonder your fowls don’t thrive? Now kok 
at the water-pan. That water hasn't been changed {2r 
8 week ; it is green and loathsome, and the only wot- 
dor is that the fowls are not all down with diarrhea. 
1 won't say any more on this subject, reader : if sou wish 
your birds to thrive and lay you'll take a hint. Lf coc, 
then a wink is ax good as anod to a blind horse. 

I promised to tell you how to fatten fowls, for t* is 
foolish to keep corkerels you don't want. They sow 
eat their own heads off. lt is time to fatten them <2 
the fourth month. Put those you wish to fatten th 
apart from the others, and feed four times a day ~: 
such food as rice, boiled flour and suet, oatmeal bei!>' 
in milk, boiled rice and treacle, and a little green f. 
Feed regularly, It is unnecessary to pen chice- 

Pe 

THR Praron Lort.— You will do well to reread !a= 
month's Doings. Pigeons, especiaily if they !:~ 
young, should be extra well fed now, and the fol ‘> 
the best of grain, not hard, and dry, and dusty. and.’ ? 
Fancy pigeous, some of iny young and new reviers =. ¥ 
like to leara, aro fed on tick beans, small grey fess 
dari, tares, maize, wheat, and barley, or cata But tte 
loppers shoubd be kept ivays well’ filed. tc. 
ruinous for young pigeons if the parents get i 
morning and find nothing to cat, lan eco 


Give plenty of clean, soft water, and throw gravel on 
the floor of the loft, ‘andinthe aviary or flight. Pigeons 
like a bath in a shallow dish, and they must have green 
food also. 

Beware of overcrowding your loft. Sell the young 
you don't mean to keep. The pigeon fancy is one of 
the most delightful we can go in for, but if you mean 

ato keop birds for show purposes, then before you do 
anything you ought to get a book and study the kinds 
you meun to keep, And not before you know them 

Well should you buy any. It ix best at first to gain 

experience by keeping such birds as tumblers, fantails, 

or pouters. 
11 AVIARY.—The nursery cage is very handy still. 

It isa food plun to put ezg and bread-crumb in this 

nursery caze, and then the young will soon learn to 

eat, when they may be taken away. Don't forget a 

daily supply of fresh green food. It is a rare treat for 

the orecling cunary. Nor pure soft filtered water 
daily. The room in which canarics are kept is far too 
often badly ventilatel and not sufficiently lighted, 

Birds cannot thrive in a place like this; illness and 

debility come, then all goes wrong together. I will 

give food for British birds in my next Doiugs. 

Tue Raspitry.—Should rabbits have exercise? 
That is a boy's query I found in my batch the other 
morning. Well, you know a rabbit isn't a racehorse 
still I think that to keep poor bunnies in a box of a 
butch and never Ict them out fora run in the fresh 
air is exceedingly cruel. Anutler piece of cruelty to 
which rabbits are subjected by thoughtless “loons” is 
that of lifting them by the cars without placing a band 
under them to support their weight. Whenever I see 
a boy doing tis, I feel I want to serve him just the 
same and drop bim into the mill-pond, 

THE KENNEL.—Give shade to the outdoor kennel, in 
mercy’s name, and give plenty of clean water—also a 
fresh bed. A gentleman wrote to me the other day in 
agony of mind. He had been bitten by a fox-terrier, 
and was afraid of hydrophobia, But this is impossible 
if the dog lives for eight or ten days after having 

flicted the wound. Hydrophobia is too much of a 
ey, and unprincipled people make the most of it. 
HE KItcHEN GARDEN.—Keep everything neat and 

tidy. We have to make constant war upon weeds, else 
they will crowd out the vegetables we want for table 
use. Hoe them up in sunny weather. Puil them up 
in wet. Plant now, and early too, all kinds of greens 
for winter use. Water at night if necessary. 

FLOWER AXD WINDOW GARDEN.—Keep all trim, 
removing dead leaves, and loosening the carth. Our 
gardens should now be at their best. Take geranium 
cuttings. Keep down weeds in beds and borders. 
Karly morning is the best time for gardening, just 
betwixt your bath (cold) and breakfast. 


II.—Natural History. 


By Rev. Tazopore Woon, F..8. 
I. OUTDOOR Work.—Obdserving.—July is a grand 
month for noticing creatures of almost every descrip. 
tion ; bat two arts are simply indispensable to him 
who desires to look for himself into Nature's secrets. 

The firet is that of using his eyes; and thisischiefly 
a matter of practice. The beginner sees but very little. 
He does not know where and how to look. He passes 
by numbers of most interesting objecta that a more 
experienced eye notices as a matter of course. But aa 
time goes on he finds that he is becoming more und 
more proficient, until at last he is able to detect the 
tiniest beetle as it crawls in the dust at his feet, or to 
* spot" a green moth upon a green tree-trunk fifteen 
or twenty yards away. 

‘The secoud art is that of remaining perfectly still. 
Of many creatures you wil! see absolutely nothing 
unless you can stand or sit for an hour or sv without 
moving even a finger. Butif you can lean against a tree 
and remain as motionless as if you were carval out of 
stone, you will be able to watch the creatures of the 
woodiand or the field as they go about their dally 
business, all unconscious that a oman eye is upon 
them. And you will learn more in an hour about their 
real nature and habits than you would gather from 
books in a week. 

Bats.—You may very possibly find a bat fast asleep 
In the daytime, and think you would like to keep him 
for awhile in captivity. If so, bear two ruics in mind. 

The first is, give him plenty to eat, Bataare voracious 
creatures, and manage to put away an amount of food 
that is perfectly astonishing. A bat that I had for 
some time used to devour no less than seventy big 
bluebottle flies every night—about equivalent to a 
couple of bu'locks for a luman being ; and plenty of 
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hard work he gave me in catching them for him, 
Luckily, the weather was sunny and hot,and by the 
help of a nice south wall and a butterfly-net I did con- 
trive to secure the requisite quantity. Of course, 
moths, caddis files, and beet'cs will do as well as flies, A 
bat will tackle almost anything short of a atag-beetle, 
and that, I think, toould be rather too much for him. 

The second rule is, don't keep him too long, Bats 
Tust have exercise if they are to continue in health ; 
and exercise they can’t get in captivity. So imprison 
him for a week or so; find ont all you can about him ; 
and then let him go free to rejoiu his compauious iu 
liberty. 

Hirds.—There is not very much to be done now that. 
the ucsting season is over. But you cau find ont a 
Breat deal about the food of birds by watching them 
carefully ; and it is so important that people should get 
to understand that almost all our feathered frieuds 
do much more good than harm, 

Ansects.—Buttertlies will be out in numbers on every 
sunny day. If you have the chauce of collecting in 
vak woods where the Purple Emperor is found, look out 
for his imperial wnjesty as he soars aloft in the bright 
sunshine. You can mostly attract him within reach 
by the unromantic bait of a dead cat or rat ina puddle, 
On heaths look out for “ blues"; and take care that 
you do not pass by the rarer species in mistake for 
common cnes. 

By watching flowers at dusk you ought to get some 
good moths. Honeysuckle is very attractive, especially 
to hawk-moths, as are petunias a little later on. A 
very quick stroke of the net will be necessary to capture 
them, The flowers of bramble and nettle allure hosts 
of moths on warm, dull evenings, and ragwort (near 
the coast), clover, jessamine, privet, and valerian are 
also worthy of attention. At the blossoms of the lime 
tree, too, moths sometimes swarm. 

Keep the treacle-pot going ali this month, and sugar 
the same trees aguin and again. Freeh trees are hardly 
ever as productive as those which have been regulary: 
baited. For further hints on this subject, see bac! 
numbers. 

Now $3 the time to begin beating for caterpillars. 
You will want something to spread bencath the 
branches. An old sheet is the best ; but it is rather 
awkward to carry about, and if there are bushes 
beneath the trees you cannot use it at all. For general 
use, I think there is nothing like a good big umbrella 
—the very biggest you can get hold of, Hold this, up- 
side down of course, with one hand, and shake the 
branches with the other ; and remember that many 
enterpillars will refuse to come down without a good 
deal of shaking. 

Once more let me impress upon you the fact that 
caterpillars must not be overcrowded ; algo that they 
must have a supply of fresh food at least once every 
day. Inattention to the first puint will cause “sweat- 
ing,” which usually results in death ; neglect of the 
second will ensure youa large proportion of * cripples,” 
if you ever succced in rearing your captives at all. 


II, Ixpoon Wonk.—Breeding.—These last remarks 
properly refer to this brauch of our subject, and may 
well be followed up by a word or two on the subject of 
breoding-cages. 

It is not at all necessary to purchase the elaborate 
structures sold under this name by the dealers. You 
can rear caterpillars In almost anything — boxed, lower: 
pots, jam-pota, or under glass bells—if you only attend 
to the three great necessities of their existence. These 
are (1) a regular supply of fresh food ; (3) plenty of 
fresh air; (3) cleanliness, The first point has been 
already referred to: the second may be provided for by 
a suitable number of smal! holes, in the case of boxes : 
by very small pieces chipped out of the margins of 
flower-pote and jam-pote, which should be covered with 
Pieves of gluse: or by a thin wedge placed under the 
edges of glass bells, so as to lift them very slightly in- 
deed above the ground. The third consists c fy in 
the removal of grass, which should always be taken 
away with the old food. 

When you breed ichneumon-files instead of mothe, as 
you sometimes will, don't fly into a passion and pound 
them flat with the first article that comes to hand— 
although I fully admit that the experience is a very 
irritating one. Set them instead, with legs and wings 
nicely displayed, and ticket each with a small label, 
giving the date of appearance and the name of the 
caterpillar from which ft was bred. It is not at all a 
bad plan to place these parasites at the end or by the 
side of your series of the insects which acted as their 
involnntary hosts; and a collection iu which this plan 
was regularly carried out for years would be far more 
valuable and far more interesting than one consisting 
of the butterflies and moths alone. Atany time, more- 
over, you might have the pleasure of adding = new 
ichneumon or two to the British list. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 382. 
By A. Breck. 


BLACK. 


R ie de f 


Twiite T+o=10 acc 


White to play, aud mate in three (3) moves. 


RemsrgaB.e Enouish Propuems. 
(Eighth article.) 


Our next composer has been one of the 
best solvers during the last twenty-five years, 
and has honoured our volumes with several 
of his compositions. The following four- 
mover shows that subtle moves lead to 
speedier mate than the ordinary moves which 
most players employ in games. 


Problem No. 383. 
By R. Wortenrs, of Canterbury. 


White, K-QB4; Rs—QB7 and KR6; 
B—K B 8; Ps—QR 5, Q Kt 7, and K Kt 3. 
Black, K—Q R 2; R—K B sq. 


F. C. Collins, of London, has also been 
known in the chess periodicals for a quarter 
of a century, and has enriched their columns 
with many pretty three-movers, and also 
some self-mates. He has succeeded in con- 
structing the letter H so that every piece is 
necessary in the solution, thus : 


Problem No. 384. 


White, K—-Q B 8; Q—-K B6; B-K5; 
P—QB5. Black, K—Q 4; R—-K B5; Ps 
—QB 2, 3, 5, K B 2, 4, and 6. Mate in two 
moves. 


He also shows that a three-mover may 
require all the sixteen officers and some 
pawns, thus : 


Problem No. 385. 


White, K—-Q R 3; Q—Q8; Rs—Q7 and 
KB4; Bs—QB sq. and K R 3; Kts—Q R5 
and KR7; Ps—Q Kt 4, Q 5, K B 8, and K 
Kt 6. Black, K—K 4; Q—QR sq.; Rs—K 
8and K R3; Bs—Q Kt sq. and Q R7; Kts 
—QR3and K B8; Ps—QB2, 3,K 2, 6, 
7, and KB 4. 


Oxrrvary. 


One of the most careful solvers of chess problems has 
lately passed away in the person of Richard Mangele- 
dorf, of Leipzig, who was born on Jnne 9, 1823, and 
died on Jannary 23, 1894. He became first known as 
a solver of difficult long self-mates, and from 1863 for 
neatly a quarter of a century ho edited the chess 
column of the “ IIlustrirte Zeitung,” which is oneof the 
best chess oulumns in the world, and which is now 
edited by Hans vou Minckwits. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. V. T.—There is too little life in your two-er, tor 
only 5 of the 18 pieces come into motion. 
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TIALL SOLD! 


Jn Language plainer than polite, | trows 
You ask eahy each one’s phiz expression wears 
As though Greek, Latin’, Euclid, all the cares 
Of study hod from boy and caster fled, 
And birch and tmpost troubled never & head — 
The" Boy's Oun Paper Summer Part7is out! 
Ano each & copy has secured, mo doubt ! 
In former years too late Ive known ‘en be, 
And Stowmar groaned. with his Academy: 
Be wise, my gentle youth, then. cake the hint, 
@, get a coby,ere they're out of print — 
‘Gwixt you and me,one for myself \We bought; 
For though an“ola hoy; pleasure | have sought 
And found for years in parts that went before 
(2° run} though fate, in time you ray be still! 
Good’, quoth the gentle youngster,so [ wilt!” 
He did with att his Seer onight, Oh! 
woeful fate! He ran, but when 
he got there. jy‘ twas too late! 
MFReader, or 
learn the 


May hap, 
danae 


Verb. 
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THE McKICKSHAWS. 
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AN OLD BOY'S RECOLLECTIONS.\ 2 


By Ascotr R. Horr, 


Author of “ The Merry Swiss Boots,” “ An 
Amateur Dominie,” etc. 


(With Mustrations by F. BaRNano.) Wg 
CHAPTER V. 


I DID not care to take advantage of Major 

McCuishzie’s rather vague invitation 
to call again and go over his collection of 
hunting trophies. I should have liked 
well enough to seesomething more of their 
household, and especially to show that 
round-eyed sister that I was not such a 
stammering ninny as I had shown myself 
on our first introduction, if introduction it 
could be called. But they were not a 
hospitable family. R. B. had few friends, 


and never asked them to the house; T.C. é 

seemed happiest to be away from home ; 

W.W. as yet was a mere child in knicker- = ‘3 ( |! y 

ockers and long curls, who looked at us =a 2 v- ey a> 
schoolboys with shy dread, while we cas < Sw OVA / 
could not be expected to take much notice a YY FELL AEP, 


“A flicht of snowballs flew through the railings.” 


626 


of the likeofhim. When I met the major 
in the street, henceforth, I claimed ac- 
quaintance by capping him ; then he stiftly 
raised two foretingers towards his hat, 
but made no more sign of intimacy than 
if I had been a Sepoy ora groom. Idon't 
suppose he recognised me among the hun- 
dreds of boys he came across daily. He 
walked about the streets, this warrior out- 
of-work, with such diligence that we 
accused him of practising as an amateur 
policeman. 

The next time I had to do with Major 
McCuishzie, he was in a very different 
mood from that comparatively mild one 
in which he had received me on his own 
hearth, softened by the spirit of Highland 
hospitality. 

But, by the way, I am forgetting that 
I did make one attempt to enter 
those doors again as a guest. I found 
T. C. one holiday afternoon coming away 
from home, and suggested to him 
that this would be an opportunity for 
showing me over his father’s exhibition. 
He, however, seemed evidently unwilling 
to be my cicerone, and, when I pressed 
him, was driven to excuse himself. 

“T mayn't go in.” 

“Mayn’t? Into your own house!" 

“We are not allowed to have the door 
opened for us more than once. If we go 
in, it must be for good, and we have to 
take our boots off each time. My father 
does not like running in and out.” 

This shows in what good discipline the 
major kept his family, and I naturally felt 
reluctant to disturb the regulations of 
such a carefully ordered household. Jt 
appeared to me that school life, with all 
its strictness, would have made a pleasant 
change from the McKickshaw barracks. 

Either a great part of a year, or per- 
haps even a year and oa half, must have 
passed since that visit of mine; at all 
events we were in the depth of winter 
and I had got into the sixth form, when 
my experiences once more notably coin- 
cided with those of the McCuishzies. 
It was a very hard winter, and we had 
@ great deal of skating. Then it became 
seen that the major was a first-rate 
skater, another fact which might have 
helped to raise him in our estimation, if 
he had not about the same time earned 
fresh unpopularity by raising a grievous 
stir about a certain gallant valentine which 
one of her brothers’ schoolfellows made bold 
to send to their only sister. Miss Joanna 
Knox McCuishzie, as we now knew her 
name to he, was by this time shooting up 
intoacomely damsel with very pink cheeks, 
and a mane of flowing hair in which T. C.'s 
carroty hue was tempered to one more 
fair and feminine. I remember weavin; 
@ romance of my own, wherein I imagin: 
myself risking life and limb to rescue her 
from a chilly grave beneath treacherousice; 
but the chance never came, for her father 
took much too good care of his darling 
when he brought her out to take the first 
timid lessons in skating. More than once 
I hovered round the family party, willing 
to find some occasion of re-introducing 
myself; but the grim major held aloof 
from us suspected roysterers, and was 
sharp to gather his chickens under his 
wings at any sign of advances on our 
part. 

Now the snow lay deep, and often the 
courtyards of our school echoed to the 
merry din of harmless snowball fights. 
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This was all very well among ourselves ; 
but one part of our confines faced the 
public road, separated from it only by a 
railing, where at such times we were apt 
to fall into the mischief of pelting paseers- 
by, and had more than once caused a riot 
by provoking a combat with butchers’ and 
bakers’ boys or the like, who, after being 
driven away by superior numbers, would 
return to the attack, reinforced by a crowd 
of idle “nips,” our name for the young 
laity of the town. An unusually long- 
lying snowfall fostered these feuds till, the 
police interfering, an edict went forth to 
prohibit them; and to prevent such un- 
seemly scenes, our trusty Sergeant Smith, 
acting as what is sometimes called school 
marshal, was placed on sentry at the rail- 
ings in play hours. 

But one afternoon, when everybody 
ought to have been in school, the sergeant 
having left his post and one of the mas- 
ters delaying to arrive at his, some dozen 
of the latter's idle flock took the oppor- 
tunity to steal out into the snow; then, 
from frisking about idly, worked them- 
selves up to the point of shying at the 
people outside. A thaw had set in, and 
it was now or never. Then who should 
come parading by but Major McCuishzie, 
in his long brown surtout and familiar 
drab trousers? The temptation proved 
irresistible. A flight of snowballs flew 
through the railings. Off went the major’s 
hat into the slush below. As he turned 
to confront his cackling and crowing 
assailants, another soft lump caught him 
on the chin, whitening his grey beard, 
and yet another splashed full over the 
grey eyebrows to trickle down his leathery 
face. Before he could clear his eyes and 
recover presence of mind to shake his 
thick cane, not to speak of balance of 
body, for standing upright to discharge 
his wrath, the irreverent ones had fied, 
perhaps dismayed by their own audacity. 

I was Custos that week, and happened 
to be in attendance on the Head, in the 
library, when our sergeant announced a 

’ visitor seeking audience. 

“ Major McCooshee.” 

As an old army man, the sergeant had 
considerable respect for this officer, and, 
believing Dr. Godfrey to be alone for the 
moment, showed him in without more 
ado. But the Doctor, after many en- 
counters with a so chronically dissatisfied 
parent, would fain have been engaged or 
had time given him to make excuse. I 
fancied I could detect a slight shrug of 
his shoulders at the major's name; but 
he at once recovered his impassible dig- 
nity, resigning himself to the inevitable 
interview. 

In bounced the major, dishevelled, 
damp, and out of temper, exclaiming, 
without delay for customary selutations, 

“Sir, is this school a nest of imperti- 
nent young blackguards ?” 

“T trust not,” answered Dr. Godfrey, 
with that icy politeness which had so 
often struck a chill into bumptious youth. 

“Then what is the meaning of this 
disgraceful conduct which you permit to 
go on in school hours? Look at my hat, 
sir! Look at my shirt collar! What do 
you say to that?” 

“T shall be exccedingly sorry if our 
boys are to blame, as you seem to imply." 

“Who else? As I was passing in the 
road just now, I found myself attacked 
by snowballs from your playground. 


There, sir! Is this the way you allow 
your boys to behave to their elders? 
The young ruffians fled with shrieks of 
mocking laughter before I could get at 
them. . But I have come to call on you 
for redress, failing which I shall apply to 
the police. It is not to be tolerated.”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the Doctor. 
“When did this happen, may I ask ?” 

“ Not three minutes ago. I have come 
straight to you to demand that the boys 
be properly punished.” And the major 
went on pouring out his natural annoy- 
ance; but our Head cut him short, struck 
by another view of the matter. 

“No boys have any business to be 
outside at present, much less to be throw- 
ing snowballs into the road. Go and get 
me the names of these boys.” 

This to me, who had discreetly retired 
to the other end of the room to be out 
of earshot, but the major's excited tones 
forced themselves on my hearing. 

“The discipline of this school, as I have 
often pointed out to you, is most inefti- 
cient,” I heard him beginning as I sped 
on my errand; and I could fancy the 
Head presently replying in ® voice that 
would have sent a shudder down the 
spine of the culprits— 

_ “You shall see, sir, what our discipline 
is.”” 

I had not much difficulty in finding 
out these untimely snowballers. ‘The 
sergeant was already able to put me on 
the track of them; and their master, 
annoyed by the results of his own un- 
punctuality, was not backward to further 
the ends of justice. In such a clear case, 
it would be a point of honour for the 
wrongdoers to give themselves up with- 
out trying to shirk out of it. After a few 
minutes I came back to the Head, now 
alone, with a list of their names. 

I could hardly keep down a smile as 
I handed it to him; and I thought he 
might have shown some sense of the 
humour that was tickling me. For the 
first namé on my fateful list stood, 
McCuishzte I.—he who till lately figured 
among usas McKickshaw II. Yes! T.C. 
had been one of that gang, the bigyest 
and eldest, though not the ringleader ; 
he was not the fellow to take the lead 
in anything. Whether with his own 
parricidal hands he had thrown at his 
father I cannot say for certain—I hope 
and believe not; he stoutly denied this; 
but he was art and part in the crime 
for which they were now all like to 
suffer the extreme penalty of our law. 

There may have been just the shade 
of a cold smile on our Head's face, as 
he cast his eyes over the list. But to me 
he showed no surprise or amusement. 
paschie quiet, masterful way, he only 
said— 

“Very well. All these boys are to 
come to me at twelve to-rnorrow.” 

Well was known among us what that 
harmless-sounding sentence meant. Noon 
was the hour of execution, when the 
summum supplicium of our little com- 
monwealth was wont to be performed. 
Our Doctor of those days walked in such 
an atmosphere of awe-inspiring dignity 
that he seldom had to use the birch. vet 
he did not shrink from this painful task 
upon occasion; and now, stung by the 


-major’s unjust taunts, he might well be 


stirred up to vindicating the power of 
discipline by a signal example. 3 


The exciting news spread over the 
school that nine or ten fellows were to 
be swished at once, and among them 
T. C. McKickshaw, for snowballing his 
own father. W. W. was by this time in 
one of the lower forms, and when they 
told him his brother was to be flogged, 
the little chap began to cry. R. B. had 
left school now, else I think his austere 
sense of justice would have approved 
the sentence. T. C. himself, officially 
informed by me of what was in store for 
him, opened his mouth wider than usual 
and looked lackadaisically downcast. 
The rest of the doomed ones, with more 
or less success, affected to receive my 
notification with philosophic fortitude; 
but it was a heavy hearing for them, as, 
since the coming of this headmaster, the 
thickest heads and toughest skins of us 
had fallen somewhat out of practice. 
Under his predecessor, we had found 
better chances of being hardened by 
frequent inflictions. But then that ex- 
ruler, if readier with the rod, was as 
placable as hot-tempered, and a hopeful 
element of uncertainty attended all his 
hasty threats; whereas we knew Dr. 
Godfrey's few words to be irrevocable, 
himself appallingly calm, inexorable, ten- 
acious of his purpose. 

The destined victims, then, prepared 
themselves for the worst; and next day 
at noon, attended as far as the door by 
their chums, among indeed a curious 
crowd drawn together by the notoriety 
of this wholesale execution, they came in 
penitent procession through the slushy 
snow to the library, where all stood ready 
for dealing with them. The block was 
drawn forth from its dusty corner; the 
cupboard of the rods yawned open like 
the black gate of Pluto. Before the fire 
uprose the form of our Head, rigid, 
immovable as a statue of Nemesis. I, as 
Custos, had the charge of shepherding the 
hapless flock to their fate, and assisting as 
an acolyte of justice. In the background 
the sergeant had his post, in case mus- 
cular force should be needed. It was a 
great day for him, since he got half a 
crown by every flogging. 

These personages being duly assembled, 
the Doctor, as was his way, did not waste 
words in telling the criminals of what they 
were accused, taking for granted they 
knew that already through me, and that 
excuse was out of the question. One 
searching look he gave them, to make sure 
they were all in presence; then, glancing 
at the list he held in his hand, he called 
out the first name—and, in the weight of 
learning he wore like a flower, we admired 
it as not his least accomplishment that, 
perhaps because he was Scotch by the 
mother’s side, he could pronounce this 
name correctly and ore rotundo— 

“ McCuishzie !” 

Poor T. C. came shambling forward, his 
face of a deeper red than his hair. But 
instead of bending to the impending 
stroke, with warty fingers all a-tremble 
he held out a letter to the Doctor, who 
exclaimed in some amazement— 

“ What is this?” 

“From my father, sir,” muttered T. C. 
in abashed confusion. 

The Doctor snatched it from his hands 
and tore it open, as if irritated by this 
interruption to the business of the hour. 
I suspect our Head, beneath his mask of 
stern impassiyeness, felt more nervous 
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over such scenes than he wished to show ; 
for once, at all events, he betrayed a 
certain frotful impatience. Else he 
would surely not have begun to read 
aloud in a rising voice of mingled scorn, 
disgust, and astonishment— 


“ Dear Sir, 

“I have just learned that you 
Propose to subject my son, Thomas 
Carlyle, to a form of corporal punishment 
to which I strongly object as obsolete, 
degrading, and absurd. I have repeatedly 
intimated to you my views on this matter, 
and I have now to request that you use 
some other means of satisfying the com- 
plaint I yesterday felt bound to lay before 
you. As my own son proves to be one of 
the guilty parties, I shall myself take 
proper steps for bringing home to him a 
sense of his offence; but, on principle, I 
have ordered him not to submit to this 
chastisement: and if you persist in your 
intention, I hereby give you notice that 
I shall summon 7 before the petty 
sessions for assault and battery on his 
person—” 

As he read, a deeper frown gathered on 
the Doctor's Olympian brow. Here he 
abruptly broke off, and casting a rapid 
eye down the rest of the letter, with a 
contemptuous gesture he flung it into the 
fire. 

“Next boy!” he said, and to the 
trembling McKickshaw: “ Very well. If 
your father wishes you not to be flogged, 
so be it. But a boy who shrinks from his 
due punishment is not for this school. I 
leave you, sir, to be dealt with by your 
companions, who are not afraid.” 

A faint groan arose among the other 
boys, expressing their feelings for one who 
feared to bear the common fate. 

“Tt isn't my fault!” piteously mur- 
mured T.C. aside tous. ‘“ Iam not afraid 
to be flogged. I want to be flogged. My 
father won't let me.” Then shame and 
sorrow choked his voice. 

Meanwhile, the next victim on the list 
had come forward, and, a piece of india- 
rubber beneath his teeth, was already 
fumbling with his buttons, when the Head 
commanded—- 

“ Stay!” 

The anxious batch pricked up ther 
ears. Could this be a reprieve on the 
very scaffold? I believe the Doctor was 
secretly glad to find some excuse for 
eluding his own severity and getting off 
such a heavy job of castigation. There 
were ten of them in all. 

“Tf the eldest among you is to escape 
the consequences of what he has done, it 
would not seem just that the rest should 
suffer. I may be satisfied that you are 
ready to take your punishment manfully. 
If I commute it this time, will you all 
promise not to touch a snowball for the 
rest of the term?” 

“Yes, sir,” eagerly assented the surprised 
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chorus, who perhaps hardly know what 
commuting meant, but may have had tho 
idea they were going to get off altogethor. 

“ Next time I have to deal with such an 
offence, you must expect no indulgence. 
For the present, you may go. See that 
these boys are sent into detention this 
afternoon.” This was an aside to me; 
then turning to the unhappy T. C., the 
Head freezingly told him, * You must ask 
your father to be good enough to remove 
you to some school where his idcas of 
discipline obtain.” 

So ended this thrilling ecpiscde, the only 
time I ever knew so many boys brought 
to be punished at once, and the only case 
of anyone being let off ‘by Dr. Gcdfrey so 
near the verge of execution. ‘The half- 
pardoned culprits hurried forth, to tell 
their friends how it had gone with them, 
to chaff the sergeant about his lost fees, 
and some of them, now that the peril wan 
past, to protest they would rather have 
yot a swishing and had it over. Last of 
all came T. C. McKickshaw, to be an 
object of much contumely and contempt 
of his cowardice, fortunate as this had 
turned out for all the band. But as he 
dolefully represented, and I think he had 
the right of it, it was not fair, in either 
boys or master, to blame him so scorn- 
fully for his father’s fault. I fear, with 
the rash judgment of boyhood, we found 
it fault enough in him to have such a 
father. At all events, such were our 
traditions—a fellow who wouldn’t take his 
flogging, when it came to that, made him- 
self an ontcast in the school. 

That afternoon Major McCuishzie paid 
another visit to the Head. I do not know 
what passed between them; report gave 
it out as a long and hot controversy. But. 
at the end of it the major was scen stalk- 
ing across the courtyard, carrying away 
his son in custody as it were; and he 
stopped a moment at the gate as if to 
shake off the slush from his boots against 
our school and all its ways, or perhaps to 
see if anyone would be daring enough to 
pelt him and give him excuse for another 
* shindy "'—so some onlookers interpreted 
this act of mute defiance. 

When we came to think over it, we 
were rather sorry for T. C., whom nobody 
much missed all the same. He, pour 
fellow, was one of those commonplace 
Achwans so apt to pay the piper, when 
keener spirits get into loggerheads over. 
them. His father sent him to a mcdel 
school in Scotland where, as he discon- 
tentedly wrote to one of his old croniee, 
there was no flogging and no Greek, but, 
no cricket, no half-holidays, no fun, no 
anything but lessons. The climax was, 
that he had to take as much paine with 
French and Science as with Latin. We 
voted it indeed a shame to treat boys sg 
inhumanly. 


(1) be continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


PPEARANOKS had not deceived Ahma- 
dou. Marius had, in fact, almost 
reached the giraffe, when two lions had 
leaped out on it, and made the camel 
jump aside so as to nearly throw him 
off, while their nearly fully grown cubs 
followed in pursuit. 

Fortunately, the cubs were already big 
enough and old enough to be left to them- 
selves. Had it been otherwise the report 
of the gun would have brought the enraged 
parents on the track, and the death of 
the wounded would soon have been 
avenged. 

The frightened camel continued its 
flight. To stop him more easily Marius 
had slipped the strap of his gun on to 
the saddle, and he had just begun to 
master him when he was roughly seized 
by a colossal arm which lifted him into 
the air like a bit of straw; then like a 
child in its nurse’s arms he found him- 
self clasped against the hairy bosom 
of a frightful grinning creature which, 
without squeezing him too much, held 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A PRISONER FOR THREE DAYS. 


was smacking its lips and holding its 
immense arms so as to catch him 
again if he showed the least sign of 
flight. 

As Marius recovered his senses he 
recovered his memory. Inamoment he 
thought of the dreadful experiences he 
had undergone, the wild flight of the 
giraffe, the appearance of the lions, the 
pursuit by the cubs, his carrying off, his 
brief and helpless struggle with the 
gorilla, that now stood crouching near 
him ond never took its eyes off him. 

As he came more and more to 
himself, he fancied that in the huge 
beast’s eyes there was a certain look of 
tenderness and kindness, and that his 
captor was more anxious than angry, 
and that every now and then quite an 
affectionate expression flitted across its 
features. The snapping of the jaws ir- 
dicated sorrow rather than ferocity, as 
though the gorilla was nearly crying, 
much as a child might do when looking 
at a guinea-pig with excessive affection. 


him so tight as to prevent him using 
his limbs. 

Like a rebellious child, he made vain 
efforts to hit his captor with his fists and 
feet, and he s led so much and so 
well that the pressure of the arm began 
to increase so as to almost stop his 
breathing and cause him to faint. 

The animal was luckily not naturally 
spiteful, and as soon as it found its 
prisoner motionless, it relieved the pres- 
sure. But it continued its flight through 
the forest along the aérial way followed 
by Ahmadou, and, soon reaching the cross- 
roads where the good negro had been so 
much embarrassed, passed along one of 
the openings, and reached its dwell- 
ing-place, where it laid its inanimate 
burden on the litter of dry leaves which 
formed its bed. 

When the gorilla's arms clasped him 
less tightly, the air entered our hero’s 
chest more freely, and his blood began 
to circulate again in the normal manner. 
Great was his terror when he returned 
to consciousness to find fixed on him the 

vine eves of a gigantic gorilla, which 


Marius was rather a cool customer, 
as we have already had occasion to 
notice. Seeing that resistance was im- 
possible, and remembering what he had 
read of similar adventures, he felt sure 
that he need fear no violence so long as 
he kept quiet and made no attempt at 
escape. ‘e must do nothing to irritate 
the animal; on the contrary, he must 
do his best to make friends with it. 

And so he assumed a cheerful smile as 
he rose into a sitting position; and the 
smile pleased the gorilla immensely. 

As Marius sat there, the anthropoid 
began to jump round him with little cries 
of satisfaction. If Marius had seen 
Ahmadou dance when he found the 
gorilla hanged, he would have been 
struck with the similarity of gesture 
between the man and the ape; and he 
would have been inclined to agree in the 
opinion of the African negroes that the 
gorilla is a cleverer man than they are, 
because he does not speak for fear he 
might be made to work. 

Finding his first movement crowned 
with success, Marius stood upright, This 


enchanted the gorilla, whose mouth ex- 
panded in a hideous parody of a laugh. 
But, probably in fear lest he should at- 
tempt to escape, the gorilla laid its hand 
quietly on its prisoner's arm. Marius 
pretended to take this as a friendly over- 
ture, and held out his hand for a shake, 
with a cheerful— 

“Good morning, old boy ! 
right, eh? ” 

The imitative instinct of these crea- 
tures is well known. 

As if it had been accustomed to this 
sort of thing from its infancy, the gorilla 
held out its hand to Marius, who gave it 
a good English grip and a lengthy shake 
as if they were old friends. And, not to 
be outdone in politeness, the gorilla re- 
plied to the question about its health with 
. kind of grunt that did duty very well 
for 

“ Quite well, thank you!” 

And, as if to strengthen their new ac- 
quaintanceship, without quitting its hold 
of Marius’s arm, it drew out of a hole in 
the tree against which its hut stood, and 
which served as its larder, a few handfuls 
of nuts, some edible roots, and some 
cocoanuts, which it‘cracked between its 
teeth as we do ordinary Barcelonas, after 
eet adroitly peeling off their filamentous 

usk, 

Then, with a gesture inviting Marius to 
join it, it began to eat. 

Finding the repast rather frugal, Marius 
took out of his wallet a box of sardines 
and a sea-biscuit, an addition to the meal 
which the gorilla seemed to find much to 
its taste. 

Suddenly the gorilla stopped eating, 
scratched its hair down over its eyes, 
and began to meditate for a little. Then 
it put Marius gently under its arm, and, 
taking great care not to hurt him, ran 
along with him for a little way through 
the trees until it reached a somewhat 
open space where thescattered caoutchoucs 
formed a shelter for a goodly number of 
fruit-trees. 

Here were date-trees, and butter-trees, 
and the Barbary fig, and the wild vine 
with its tiny grapes, and the orange-tree, 
the guava-tree, and in the underwood 
among the earthnuts several cucurbita- 
ceous plants and « cluster of sour pine- 
apples. 

This was the gorilla’s garden. 

Still holding on to Marius, it easily 
climbed a not very high -tree, and 
soon pulled off the “cabbage” or top 
bunch, and set itself to drink the palm 
wine which flowed from the wound in the 
tree. Marius followed the example thus 
given him and quenched his thirst at this 
natural spring. And the two then shared 
between them the cabbage, which formed 
an excellent salad and required no season- 
ing. 

This was not enough. The hospitable 
gorilla seemed to be anxious to show the 
superiority of its bill of fare to that of 
mankind. 


Are you all 


Putting Marius under its arm it jour- 
neyed from one tree to the other, picking a 
fruit here and a melon there, and supply- 
ing a magnificent exotic dessert which 
would not have disgraced the best fur- 
nished table of the most refined modern 
Lucullus. 

While it and its prisoner feasted, the 
snn continued its course. It marked the 
hour of return, the gorilla being, as we 
have said, a wise animal, not caring to run 
about during the night. As Marius had 
shown no intention of escaping, the gorilla 
allowed him to come on by himself, 
but it never lost sight of him. Marius, 
who knew he was closely watched, took 
care to give no indication of a wish to get 
away or do anything to lead the gorilla to 
tuck him under its arm again, that posi- 
tion being by no means comfortable. 

The hut was soon reached. Marius 
found himself compelled to share the 
gorilla’s bed, and between those powerful 
arms he pretended to sleep, hoping that 
when their owner slept he might escape. 
That idea he had, however, soon to givo 
up, for feeling one of the arms relax, 
and thinking the gorilla was asleep, he 
made a move to get away, when he was 
suddenly recalled to cautiousness by a 
violent squeeze that nearly crushed in his 
sides and prevented any further desire for 
flight that night. 

For a long time, however, he ruminated 
over some means of escape ;. then his eye- 
lids gradually closed under the physical 
and mental fatigue of this exciting day, and 
soon he slept by the side of his too affec- 
tionate proprietor. 

When it awoke, the gorilla again betook 
itself to an acrobatic performance in token 
of its jubilation at finding its prisoner 
still near it. Perhaps it had been 
dreaming that he had left it or been 
stolen from it. As a mark of affection 
it put Marius between its knees, and per- 
formed his toilette for him, in what it 
considered the fashionable way, and care- 
fully explored his head, hair by hair, as we 
have seen monkeys do to each other in 
menageries. 

To show his goodwill, Marius pretended 
to perform the same graceful operation on 
its behalf, and foraged about in the thick 
hair in away that gratified the gorilla im- 
mensely. 

This morning toilette lasted for some 
time, to the great despair of Marius, who 
would have preferred a bucket of water. 
However, breakfast-time came at last, and 
the gorilla took out of its hole in the 
tree some more victuals like those of the 
day before, and with these, for want of 
others, Marius was fain to be content. 

Another trip was taken to the garden, 
where a few fresh-gathered fruits were 
eaten, and the day was spent in climbing 
about the trees, the gorilla allowing Marius 
a certain amount of liberty, knowing that 
it could catch him again in a few leaps at 
the first attempt at escape. Our friend’s 
most disagreeable experience was to find 
himself every now and then tucked under 
the gorilla’s arm, as if he were a parcel, 
every time it became necessary to go up 
higher. But as the brute’s proceedin 
were not cruel, Marius was not so ly 
treated as might be expected, and he kept 
himselfon the alert to discover some means 
of either getting away from it or getting 
rid of it. 

He still retained his little pocket revolver, 
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but the bullets were too small and the 
charge too feeble to be of much use against 
such a frame and such a tough skin. Even 
with explosive bullets he would have found 
it difficult to kill his tormentor at one shot. 
His only chance was in stratagem and 
patience. 

During the day they wandered all about 
the labyrinth made by the gorilla in the 
trees; they visited the brook where we 
saw Ahmadou discover his master's foot- 
prints, and in which Marius proceeded to 
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to copy him, and soon they began throw- 
ing and catching to each other; the fun 
became faster and faster, and developed 
into quite a gaine of tennis before the 
evening. 

Then Marius, who had hit upon a plan, 
began to decorate himself with garlands 
and belts and collars of greenery and 
flowers, and the gorilla fullowed his exam- 
ple, although it required help in tying 
the knots.of the garlands, which it could 
not manage by itself. 


The morning toilette. 


treat himself to the ablutions which had 
become only too necessary. Many times 
the morning toilette was renewed, and 
here and there the gorilla would gather 
and share with him the berries and fruits 
and little black melonsof the cucurbitaccous 
plants of which we have already spoken. 
They even had a game together, Marius 
being the instigator. He began by throw- 
ing a fruit in the air and catching it as if 
it were a ball, doing this first by himself. 
The gorilla, na‘ ly & mimic, proceeded 


The night was quiet, and the gorilla 
snored like a humming top. But Marius 
could not sleep, in spite of his fatigue, and 
spent the hours in maturing the plan he 
had thought of the day before. 

The day passed as the other had done ; 
only Marius had invented a new game. 
This was to attach to his fingers, his wrists, 
his ankles, lengths of climbing plants 
always ending in a knot, and ornamented 
with leaves of the most brilliant flowers 
he could find. The belts, the garlands, 
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and the collars were many times removed, 
and when night came the two were decked 
with a mass of blossom amid which they 
went to sleep. 

During the night the heat was extreme, 
and at daybreak the man and the gorilla, 
one carrying the other, took refuge under 
a big bough to proceed to the usual worn- 
ing toilette. 

The operation was rendered rather diffi- 
cult by the decoration with which the par- 
ties were covered, and Marius was able to 
pass a strong flexible band with a slip- 
knot round the gorilla’s neck, as if it were 
anew collar. Round his own he put ono 
hike it, and in attaching the flowers to the 
lianas about the fingers he managed to 
knit the stems together before the gorilla 
noticed it. But almost immediately the 
brute began to suspect something, and 
then Marius jumped from the bough on to 
the spongy soil of the forest, a height of 
about fifteen feet. This movement was 
instantly imitated by the gorilla. 

But the band round the neck of Marins 
was a long one, while that round the 
gorilla'’s was short, so that while Marius 
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landed safely on the ground, the gorilla 
remained suspended between the ground 
and the bough, and, as the knot slipped 
up tight, uttered the strident cry which 
had awakened Ahmadou. 

Marius was soon clear of the collars 
and other frippery, while the gorilla was 
in agony. Poor brute! it did not suffer 
long; its weight had probably broken the 
vertebral column, for it made hardly any 
attempt to get clear of the lianas which 
tied up its limbs, and after one last jerk 
became motionless, hanging in the air, 
swaying with the branches which a strong 
wind shook. 

Marius was free ! 

But he was not safe, for all that. 

What was to become of him, alone, lost, 
almost unarmed, in this immense forest, 
infested with ferocious beasts against 
which he had only been protected by the 
redoubtable strength of his captor ? 

Believing himself abandoned, he did not 
think of making any signals. His first 
idea was to flee as soon as possible from 
this horrible place of captivity, and get out 
of the forest, if possible, before night had 


attracted the wild beasts from their 
dens. 

Unfortunate decision! Had he been 
less in a hurry, Ahmadou would have 
found him. 

But during the night the strength of 
the wind increased considerably. A regu- 
lar tornado came on, with lightning and 
thunder, and the clouds broke in cataracts 
which flooded the ground; and the wind 
so shook the branches and lianas that 
when Ahmadou resumed his search the 
only trace that remained of the presence 
of Marius was the huge corpse of the 
gorilla, dangling heavily at the end of 
the bough. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF 


0, 8S s00n as we came in sight of the lorchas 
tied up to the lower quays of the town, 
Balfour slowed up, and when, as he expected, 
half a dozen of the boats filled with armed 
men and began to row down on us, he reversed 
engines and ran down stream pretty sharply. 

Finding they had no chance of catching 
us up, they began to make signs of amity, to 
which Balfour replied by shouting to them 
in his best Chinese to send a small boat to 
us. After a good deal of “ Chin Chin” they 
agreed, and the lorchas lay-to, while a small 
boat put off from one of them, coutaining 
only an oarsman and one passenger. 

As they neared us, we saw that the latter 
was an English sailor (of whom there were 
many serving in the rebel ranks, some in 
good positions), and queer enough he looked 
in our eyes with his bearded face surmounted 
by a buttoned cap, and his great hairy chest 
only half hidden by the flowing robe. 

“Keep your revolver handy,” said Balfour 
to me, as soon as we made out our visitor; 
“some of these European Taepings are among 
the most desperate scoundrels on earth, and 
would think little of six to one if they could 
catch us off guard.” 

As soon as the boat reached our side, the 
visitor sprang on board with an agility which 
accorded little with his flowing habiliments. 
Balfour met him with a friendly greeting, 
but rather ostentatiously passed his pistol 
into his left hand as he held out his right, 
and at once proceeded to business. 

When our visitor learned the nature of our 
cargo, his eyes glistened and his sinister 
features assumed a more friendly expression. 
He higgled very little over the price, though 
it seemed at firat as if we were going to fall 
out over the terms of payment. The Taeping 
urged the impossibility of raising so much 
money (thirty thousand ounces —between five 
and six thousand pounds of English money) 
before nightfall, and offered to pay early next 
morning, we to retain possession of the arms 
till paid. But Balfour laughed the proposi- 
‘on to scom. 


A BIVER OF FIRE. 
YOUTHFUL FOLLY 


PART IL. 


“Do you think we're fools enough to lie 
off your town all night with such a cargo on 
board? No! friend, if you can collect the 
silver before nightfall, well and good! If not, 
we'll drop down stream while our skins are 
whole ; thirty thousand ounces is a nice little 
sum, but I value my throat rather higher.” 
The Taeping evinced some anger at the doubt 
thrown on his good faith, but it was plainly 
simulated, and, after a little discussion, terms 
were arranged. 

Five thousand ounces were to be sent on 
board within two hours as a guarantee of 
good faith, the rest to follow as fast as it 
could be collected, but no lot was to be under 
the charge of more than two men. These 
were all to be unarmed, and we were to be at 
liberty to search any of them before allowing 
them on board. Each bar was to bear the 
stamp of one of the great hongs, or banks, 
and all to be delivered before sundown. It 
any attempt was made to infringe the stipu- 
lations in any way, ar if the silver was not 
delivered by the stipulated time, the am- 
bassador was warned that we should at once 
steam down river, carrying both bars and 
arms with us; as we should also do if we 
saw any suspicious movements among the 
lorchas above us. Finally, when all the 
silver was aboard, the arms were to be un- 
loaded by the unarmed porters under our 
revolvers. 

These were hard terms, but gunpowder 
was worth more than silver to the rebels at 
that time, and the conditions were agreed to 
when our visitor found they were final. 
When all was arranged and the Taeping 
leaving us, he asked if we had any quinine 
on board, offering its weight in gold for it, as 
fever and ague were very rife, owing to the 
marshy state of the country, caused by the 
stagnation in the watercourses and breaking 
down of the sluices, etc., all over the country. 
We could not oblige him, however, and he 
had to depart without the precious drug, 
much to the disappointment of Fritz, whose 
sorrowful remark, “If we a few pounds 
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of the heaven-sent powder had brought, great 
would our saving have been,” was capped by 
Mike with, “ An’ if it ’ud plase the fates to 
show us a dimond mine at our feet, we'd be 
made men for the rist of our lives."" And as 
there probably wasn’t a pound of quinine in 
all Amoy, the bystanders considered Mika to 
have the best of the argument. 

Well, the rebel ambassador may have teen 
a rogue who wanted nothing but the chance 
to cut all our throats, as Balfour feared, but, 
if so, he took his defeat gracefully, and the 
agreed terms were carried out to the strictest 
letter. The silver was on board well within 
the stipulated time, and before the shades of 
evening had fallen the last stand of arms 
had been transferred to the Sampans, and 
we swung round into the centre of the 
stream, after a farewell greeting from our 
assistants. 

Balfour’s original intention had been to 
run down into the neutral territory before 
laying up for the night, as we should there 
be less likely to be molested by small parties 
from either side; but the lateness of the 
hour forbade this, as it would have been very 
dangerous running on a strange river in the 
darkness. So, when we had made about 
fifteen miles, we ran under shelter of the bank, 
which was rather high here, and made fast 
to the shore. It was a bitterly cold and 
damp night, and as we dared not light a fire 
on deck, for fear of attracting unwelcome 
visitors, the watch, which comprised the 
whole of the crew except the engineer, had 
a cold job of it. However, we were undis- 
turbed, and as soon as day broke we resumed 
our journey down stream, using little steam, 
for we were in no hurry. 

We had done between half and two-thirds 
of the distance to the river's mouth, when 
Mike, who was bow watch, called attention 
to a speck on the river below us, which, as 
we approached gradually, took the shape of 
a small boat rowing rapidly up stream. As 
there were no signs of life on either bank, we 
kept steadily on, keeping a sharp look-out, 


however, in which we were much assisted by 
the bare, treeless character of the banks and 
the adjoining country. As we drew near, we 
made out the occupants to be three Chinese 
woman, two rowing, while the third sat in the 
stern holding a bundle in her hands. 

Balfour, who was laughing and chatting 
(though ever keeping a wary eye on our 
surroundings), hazarded the half-serious 
guess that they were bumboat women from 
the harbovz on the same errand as ourselves 
—to do a little trade with the rebels. 

The course we were running would have 
taken us past them, but as we approached 
they rowed out into the middle of the stream 
so as to cross our bows, and the seated figure 
rose and held up the bundle she was carry- 
ing. 

Balfour's hand was resting on my shoulder, 
and I felt his grip tighten as he gave a con- 
vulsive start. ‘Yes! it is my wife,” hecried 
with some excitement. 

The men, who were all gathered in the 
bows watching the boat, broke out into a low 
murmur of astonishment, instantly hushed, 
however, as Balfour turned sharply towards 
them; a few short orders and we had shut 
off steam and were drifting with the current. 

In a few minutes the boat was alongside, 
and Balfour was assisting his wife on board— 
a not very easy task, for a Chinese lady is not 
at her best in climbing, however short the 
distance may be. 

Husband and wife disappeared into the 
cabin, leaving us poor outsiders to gaze 
blankly on each other and at the muscular 
houris in the boat drifting alongside us, who 
returned our looks with the stolid apathy of 
their race. Mike was the first to recover his 
speech, and I could presently hear him laying 
down the law to his two messmates as I 
stood in silent dignity on my side of the deck. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the door of 
the little cabin opened and Balfour's head 
appeared. “Will you give me a minute, 
Farley?” he said, in a voice whose hoarse- 
ness struck a chill through me. I of course 
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assented, and entered the cabin, blundering 
against the door in my haste and confusion. 
Mrs. Balfour was seated at the far end of the 
cabin (about a yard and a half away), but her 
husband wasted no time in ceremony or in- 
troduction, plunging at once into the trouble 
that lay on his mind. ‘I have some terrible 
news for you, Mr. Farley: Yeh is playing us 
-false!” 

Taken by surprise, I did not at first grasp 
the situation, and I daresay I looked very like 
a fool as I blurted out: “ Playing us false! 
But he has let us run the arms.” 

“ Yes,” replied Balfour in the same strange 
voice, which, far more than his words, seemed 
to impress on my mind the gravity of our 
situation ; ‘‘ we have changed the arms into 
bard cash, and now the guard-boats are back, 
to seize the treasure on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, which, of course, means himself.” 

“ And what punishment are we liable to?” 
I asked anxiously. 

“ Punishment!” exclaimed Balfour, in a 
voice more like his usual one, as his impa- 
tience at my stupidity roused him ; “do you 
think they will leave us alive to bear pun- 
ishment? Does Yeh dare spare one of us to 
tell the truth of the tale against him? And 
what risk does he run? How can any govern- 
ment demand satisfaction for the killing of 
its subjects while engaged in supplying arms 
to rebels against a friendly Power? And do 
you think his own superiors will look too 
curiously into his tale when accompanied by, 
say, ten thousand ounces ? He can well spare 
a third of the silver under our feet.” 

The truth of his words was evident ; but at 
twenty-two one does not despair easily, and 
I could hardly yet realise the full extent of 
our danger. ‘“ What's the best thing to do, 
then?” Iasked. “Can we land and make 
our way across country to Amoy, carrying as 
much of the silver as we can?” 

The naiveness of my remark drew a half 
smile from Balfour, even in the midst of our 
peril. “My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “if 
there was a shadow of a chance that way we 
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wouldn’t trouble about the silver, but there is 
none. The banks for miles inland are simply 
flat, boggy rice-plains, without cover enough 
to hide a rabbit. You may be sure they are 
guarded, and our foes would pot us at their 
leisure as we floundered in the morasses, 
Below us are the junks, containing, perhaps, 
three hundred men—fifty to one; above us 
the Taepings, who would ask nothing better 
than the chance of destroying our identity 
and repossessing themselves of their silver. 
The only chance I can see is that, as the 
guards don’t expect us at the mouth of the 
river till evening, they may loiter, which 
would enable us to reach the north channel 
ahead of them and run down to Amoy that 
way, taking our chance of being stopped by 
the city police guards. If we are too late for 
that, we will make a rash for it; there may 
be one chance in a thousand of dashing past 
the junks. Anyhow, it’s better than waiting 
till we are knocked on the head like rats in a 
trap.” 

I had no objections to offer, even if he 
would have listened to them; so after 
taking the boatwomen on board—for to leave 
them would have been to consign them to a 
cruel death—we started down stream as hard 
as our engines could drive. 

As the banks sped past us, Balfour gave me 
the details as far as he knew them, but that 
was not far. His wife had been warned by 
her sister, whose husband had been ordered 
on rome duty connected with the trap, and 
she had at once hired a couple of boatwomen, 
and by entreaties and bribes persuaded them 
to run through the north channel and up 
the river, in hopes of being in time to warn 


us. 

Fortunately the wind had been fair, and 
what with rowing and mat sails (for these 
ungainly Chinese boats will sail faster on a 
wind than anyone who had seen them only at 
rest would imagine) she had arrived in time to 
prevent us running blindly into the trap laid 
for us. 

(To be continued.) 


A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLES OF SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 
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ip it may occur to the reader to ask 

whether, having now been delivered by a 
hair’s breadth from a considerable danger, I 
was sensible enough to return at once to the 
outspan and to spend the remainder of the 
night in the snug security of my waggon bed. 
I must, however, plead guilty to the folly of 
continuing my hunt. I had as yet killed 
nothing, and I had hopes that circumstances 
would be more propitious during the re- 
mainder of my ramble. 

On examining the remains of the lion, 
which was little more than an irregular mass 
6f blood-stained clay and flesh, I was unable 
to ascertain the effect of my shot. I think it 
likely, however, that my ball had grazed his 
spine, and had merely temporarily disabled 
him. He must have been considerably 
astonished on regaining his legs to find 
himself under the noses of eight infuriated 
buffaloes, when, no doubt, he was in the ex- 
pectation of wreaking vengeance upon one 
insignificant-looking specimen of mankind. 

While still inspecting the carcass, the 
silence of the night was suddenly shattered 
by 8 hurricane of roars proceeding from the 
direction in which, as the reader will remem- 
ber, I had heard the deep tones of the lion, 
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while standing on the summit of the kopje. 
As far as Icould observe, there appeared to 
be a number of the animals, and presently 
the ominous sounds were answered by a single 
voice at a point apparently considerably 
nearer. I at once directed my course 
towards the latter. I had not advanced far, 
when, hearing a noise like the charge of a 
body of cavalry, I stepped within the shelter 
of the adjacent thorns, and presently beheld 
a herd of probably twenty wildebeestes, with 
about o dozen of Burchell’s zebras, come 
tearing past at top speed. Aiming well in 
front of the shoulder of the leading wilde- 
beeste, at the report he pitched forward, 
and such was the impetus of his motion 
that he rolled over and over like a rabbit shot 
at speed. The whole body of animals 
swerved rapidly aside, several on the near 
side of their ill-fated comrade making pro- 
digious bounds as they cleared the carcass ; 
and then, all closing up together, they scoured 
away in headlong terror, and were speedily 
lost to view beyond the windings of the 
glade. 

Severing the tail as a trophy, I held on 
my course for the river, which, having taken 
a bend from the point near the outspan, 


again resumed its general direction, and here 
flowed in long, still reaches, sometimes con- 
fined between high shelving banks, and here 
and there bordered by a selvage of tall reeds 
growing from an oozy bottom. 

The glade which I had been following now 
became very much broken up by detached 
thorns, occasionally single, but more often in 
clumps, increasing in frequency, till presently 
I again found myself threading a well-worn 
game path, which I guessed led directly to 
the river. Here all was gloom, dispersed at 
intervals by streams of moonlight falling 
athwart the track, but doubly dark in the 
shadows. For considerable distances densely 
leaved parasitic climbers made so impervious 
8 screen above that scarce a ray of light pene- 
trated the dismal shades, so that the path 
bore a striking resemblance to a passage 
hewn through rocks; and at one point this 
effect was heightened by a glimmer of light 
far in front, like daylight appearing at the 
mouth of a tunnel. As I went along I could, 
of course, catch fugitive glimpses of the 
moon ; but her beams were intercepted from 
the ground by the angle at which they were 
thrown, so that the general effect of the per- 
spective was that of a dark and dismal void, 
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broken by the distant glimmer which marked 
an opening in the foliage. 

There is something exceedingly eerie in 
penetrating alone, and amid the desolate 
stillness of night, these wild fastnesses of 
nature. An undefined sense of fear, a gene- 
ral depression of spirits arising from the 
solitude of the place; from the knowledge 
that in the neighbourhood, perhaps even 
close at hand, dangerous animals abound, 
ready to attack the intruder upon their 
domains; from the vague light, half-revealing, 
half-concealing, surrounding objects, and 
often investing them with a weird personality ; 
from the unusual hour, a time when only 
things of proy and their victims are abroad ; 
—from these and similar sources, not actually 
present to the mind, but oppressing it none 
the less surely, arises that nervous anticipa- 
tion of impending evil which adds a new 
excitement to the nocturnal pursuit of 
heavy game in the African wilderness. 

Some such thoughts as these were passing 
through my mind while cautiously stealing 
through the deep shade of the game path. 
Fifty yards in advance I could note the 
cheerful light of the moon falling upon the 
track, when in a moment the passage was 
closed up by the entrance of some large ani- 
mal. It was an unpleasant predicament. 
Right and left the thorns formed a dense 
and impenetrable wall closer than any gar- 
den hedge, rendering it almost impossible to 
step aside for concealment. To retreat was 
the only alternative, and I had already 
turned, when a sharp and vicious snort, or 
rather blast like that made by an escape of 
steam at high pressure, gave warning that 
the intruder had discovered my presence, and 
revealed the fact that I had to do with the 
pugnacious and unwieldy though active 
keitloa, an animal so vicious and irascible 
that he very frequently vents his spleen 
upon trees and bushes in the absence of any 
other antagonist. Even when approaching 
a vley to quench his thirst he has often been 
observed ploughing up the earth with his 
formidable horn and plunging about as if 
exulting in the overthrow of some enemy 
after u deadly encounter. 

I was therefore quite willing to vacate the 
path and permit this unwelcome interloper 
to advance without ceremony; but whether 
the brute saw or winded me, or both, he 
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uttered a succession of hog-like snorts, and 
crashed along the path in hot pursuit. 

I most fortunately remembered that, about 
seventy yards behind, the track divided, one 
branch seeming to lead deeper into the 
jungle, while the other—that upon which I 
stood —appeared to take the direction of the 
Nuanetsi. Hoping to bate my pursuer at 


this point, I took to my heels, and I believe- 


if anyone had been there to have timed the 
performance, it would have been found that 
all previous seventy-yard records had been 
broken. 

On gaining the forking of the path, I in- 
stinctively took the turn leading back at an 
angle into the jungle; and scarcely had I 
entered it, than my pursuer rushed past the 
junction at such speed that, being unable to 
make the turn so quickly, he shot into the 
dense bushes with a crash like a locomo- 
tive. Here he presently pulled up. I had 
stopped in order to assure myself of what 
had become of my assailant, and on listen- 
ing I could hear his deep breathing and 
restless motions within the jungle. 

Placing both hammers on full cock, I 
stole back on tiptoe to the meeting of the 
paths, and standing well within the shadows 
—for here the moon shot through the over- 
arching branches—I waited in the expecta- 
tion of seeing the beast emerge into the game 
track. For some little time he maintained 
his position 80 silently that, but for the oc- 
casional breaking of the thorns upon which 
he was probably browsing, I might easily 
have supposed him gone. Soon even this 
ceased, and not the least symptom of the 
presence of so large and powerful an animal 
could be discerned. I remained standing in 
the position I had taken up, with my eyes 
fixed upon the thorns which I knew con- 
cealed the rhinoceros, when, greatly to my 
surprise, I noticed the branches stirring 
slightly, and almos. at the same instant the 
hideous snout with its keen scimitar-shaped 
horn cleft the bushes, and the keitloa stood 
full in the pathway, turning his head from 
side to side in the endeavour to catch the 
wind. 

It may seem odd that so large a beast 
could pass through thick bushes in almost 
absolute silence. But everyone who has 
hunted large game, not only in Africa, but 
in any country, will know from experience 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BUSHRANGER'S LEGACY. 
By J. Macponaup Ox.ey, 


that many, perhaps most, animals possess 
this faculty. In India the huge elephant, 
whose bulk would seem to preclude the 
possibility of noiseless motion among dense 
forest, often vanishes almost from before the 
eye of the astonished hunter, and witb such 
ghostly quiet that it would rather seem as if 
he had been a creature of the imagination 
than an actual unwieldy and ponderous 
beast. In Canada, also, it has frequently 
been a subject of surprise to the hunter who 
has “called” up a giant moose in the rat- 
ting season to find that the animal, after 
having been lured almost within rifleshot, 
has disappeared without a sound, although 
during his approach he had made the 
forest re-echo with the crash of splintered 
branches. 

The moment the keitloa became visible, I 
raised my gun to the shoulder, and waiting 
until, in his endeavour to catch my wind, 
he turned his broadside towards me, I aimed 
about two or three inches beneath the base 
of his ear and pressed the trigger. In so 
confined a space the smoke from ten drachms 
of No. 6 powder hung in a dense cloud, and 
prevented me from at once seeing the effect 
of the shot. But a heavy crash, followed by 
absolute stillness, sufficiently indicated what 
had taken place. My ball had sped truly, 
and I presently had the great satisfaction 
of beholding my late aggressive friend lying 
stretched partly on the path and partly 
with head and shoulders within the verge of 
the thorns. 

On cautiously approaching him, I found 
life to be extinct. Independently of the satis- 
faction I felt at having been able to turn the 
tables upon this malicious beast, I was glad 
to have secured such an addition to the lar- 
der. It was no easy matter to keep thirty 
months constantly filled, for besides my own 
regular followers, a large number of hangers- 
on had joined my party without invitation, in 
the hope of having a share of whatever good 
things were going. Although this is often a 
source of annoyance to a hunter, still it has 
the advantages of rendering his presence wel- 
come among the natives, who keep him wei! 
posted in the best places for game; and as 
the demand is generally equal to the supply, 
the hunter can shoot ad libitum, without in- 
curring the reproach of waste, as all he kills 
is devoured, even to the offal. 
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HEN Mr. Anderson announced his inten- 
tion of selling out his business in 
Sydney, New South Wales, and trying his 
fortune at sheep-farming on the Goulbourn 
River, beyond the Blue Mountains, where 
some time previously he had acquired an ex- 
tensive “ selection ” of suitable land, Douglas, 
his eldest son, a sturdy boy of sixteen, could 
hardly contain himself for delight. 

The change promised him the fulfilment 
of his fondest dreams. It meant unlimited 
horseback riding, the hunting of kangaroos, 
wallabies, and jack-rabbits to his heart’s con- 
tent, and all the other exciting incidents of 
that free, out-of-door existence which was so 
different from the restraint and monotony of 
city life. 

So pleased, indeed, was he at this prospect 
that he quite failed to take into account all 
that the change meant—the separation from 
his companions, the giving up of school, and 


the loneliness of long hours spent in watch- 
ing the sheep not yet at home upon their 
runs. 

The realisation of this came to him before 
he had been many months upon the farm, 
and made him for a time wish himself back 
in Sydney ; but, being a brave, resolute lad, he 
presently shook it off, and applied himself 
with all the greater diligence to helping his 
father, who more than once said to him in 
warm appreciation of his services: 

“ You're a good boy, Douglas, and a won- 
derful help to me, and if only the drought 
doesn’t come fora couple of years, at the rate 
the sheep are doing we'll make a pot of 
money on this venture, and then, my lad, we'll 
pay Sydney a visit, and see all our friends 
there. You'll like that, won't you?” 

Ifonly the drought did notcome. Ah! that 
drought! What a sword of Damocles it is 
to the Australian squatter! The long spells 


when nothing can be done by young or old ; 
when there is no work in tield or garden, and 
the men can only sit at home in idleness, or 
go out and watch the grass withering and the 
water drying up, and the stock dying by 
inches before their eyes; when the ground 
underfoot is like heated iron, and the sky 
overhead like burnished brass ! 

Douglas knew nothing of it except what he 
had heard from others, but that waa enough 
to make him hope that it would be a long 
day before the drought did come. 

“ Oh, the drought’s not going to bother us. 
father,” said he in his light-hearted way. 
“We'll have all the rain we want here.” 

“Don’t be too sure, my boy,’ responded 
Mr. Anderson. “ We've got a good locatian. 
I know, but there's no telling what may 
happen.” 

In spite of Douglas's faith in a better for- 
tane, the dreaded drought did oome the second 
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summer after they settled upon the farm, 
and with an intensity that turned the place 
into a kind of purgatory. The river shrank 
within its banks until finally it disappeared 
altogether, and the wells yielded barely 
sutlicient water for the needs of the family, 
leaving none for the sheep, that soon began 
to die of hunger and thirst. 

It was a most pitiful sight to see the poor 
animals panting out their lives beneath the 
merciless rays of the glowing sun, and every 
day deepened Douglas’s longing to be back in 
Sydney, where there were no droughts to 
speak of, and such as there were did not 
matter very seriously. 

“Oh, father!” he exclaimed one day after 
the two had come back from a fruitless ride 
over the range in quest of a water-hole, 
“why do we stay here any longer? Why 
don’t we go back to Sydney?” 

“ Because this is the only home we have 
now, Douglas,” replied his father sadly. 
“ What would we do if we went back? I sold 
my business, and could not begin again with- 
out capital. All I have in the world I put 
into this farm, and if the drought keeps on 
much longer I shall be utterly ruined.” 

Douglas said nothing more, but he did a 
lot of thinking during the next few hours. 
If his father were utterly ruined, what would 
become of his mother and the rest of the 
family? Would they have to starve like the 
poor sheep out on the runs? The very idea 
of the thing made him shudder. Yet what 
could he do to prevent such a calamity ? 

Suddenly there flashed into his mind a story 
that Dick Marston, a sheep-shearer, had told 
him last shearing-time about a bushranger 
nicknamed Thunderbolt because of his start- 
ling appearances and disappearances, who 
had robbed ever so many mail-coaches, and 
‘was supposed to have stored away the greater 
part of his plunder in the caves where he used 
to hide. 

One of these caves was said to be situated 
in a spur of the Blue Mountains that bounded 
Mr. Anderson’s farm to the east, and Douglas 
had more than once, since hearing Marston's 
story, entertained the notion of going off in 
search of it just for the sake of seeing the 
place which had been the famous bushranger’s 
haunt. 

But,something had always come in to turn 
his attention elsewhere, and the cave had re- 
mained unfound. Now, however, the thought 
oft it took strong hold upon his mind. 

“T won’t say a word to anybody,” said he 
to himself, “ for fear it’ll amount to nothing. 
But I'll just slip off by myself and try my 
luck, and if I find nothing no one will be the 
wiser.” 

He was a boy that thoroughly understood 
how to look after himself, and it was easy for 
him to get away from home for a couple of 
days simply by saying, what was true enough, 
that he intended to try and find a water-hole, 
as he did mean to keep a sharp eye open for 
anything of the kind. 

So one morning in September he mounted 
the only horse still fit for use, called up Oscar, 
the best of the collie dogs, and rode off to- 
wards the mountains. “ He had a good rifle 
and lots of ammunition, 8 big blanket rolled 
around enough bacon, damper, sugar and tea 
to last him for three days, a tin can to brew 
the tea in, and a skillet to fry the bacon. 

“Take good care of yourself, my lad,” was 
Mr. Anderson’s parting injunction, “and 
don’t stay any longer than the third day.” 

“ All right, father, I'll be back by then,” re- 
sponded Douglas. 

There was a sort of suppressed excitement 
in the boy's manner that made his father 
wonder if water could be the sole object of 
the expedition, but he did not press for fuller 
explanations. Douglas generally liked to 
keep his own counsel, and Mr. Anderson 
allowed him to do so, having perfect confi- 
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dence that he would do only what was right, 
and would in due time give a full and frank 
account of what he had been about. 

For the first few miles it was easy riding, 
but once he passed beyond the level ground 
and began the ascent of the hills, the horse's 
pace fell to a slow walk, and Douglas had 
plenty of time for thinking. 

“ T suppose it's only a wild-goose chase I’m 
on,” he soliloquised, “‘ but there’s no telling. 
I might find Thunderbolt’s cave, and light on 
some of the money they say he hid. If I do, 
and no owner turns up, why it’ll be mine of 
course, and I'll let father have it.” 

All that day he kept resolutely on, follow- 
ing the track that grew fainter and fainter 
the farther he pushed into the hills, until at 
last, just before sunset, he reached a kind of 
tableland covered with coarse, thick grass 
not yet burned up as it was in the plains 
below, and here he decided to camp for the 
night. 

The track he had been following up, and 
which he had stuck to, because, for some 
reason not quite clear to himself, he hoped it 
would lead him to the object of his search, 
seemed to end here; and reluctantly confess- 
ing defeat, he determined to return upon it in 
the morning. 

That night, alone in the midst of the hills, 
was one never to be forgotten by him. In 
spite of the company of the horse and dog 
he felt desperately lonely, and so nervous 
that for a long time he could not close his 
eyes. When he did drop off in sheer weari- 
ness, the jeering cry of a mopoke waked him 
up again with such a start that sleep was 
banished for good, and he was fain to stay 
awake until day dawned. 

With the return of sunshine, however, and 
after the disposal of a hearty breakfast of 
bacon and damper, the adventurous boy felt 
in muuch better spirits. 

“I’m going to have a good look around 
here before I leave,” said he to himself. 
“It seems just the sort of place for a bush- 
ranger to come to when he wanted to lie low, 
doesn’t it, Oscar?” 

The big bright eyes of the collie gave him 
assent, so, having made sure that the horse 
was properly hobbled, and could find enough 
grass, such as it was, to keep him occupied 
for some time, Douglas set off, carrying his 
rifle, and having in his pocket enough damper 
to do for lunch. 

It was the wildest, roughest place he had 
ever seen in his life. There were boulders to 
be scrambled over, gullies to be crossed, and 
caves to be explored. Were it not for the 
latter, he would have given up his quest at 
the end of the first hour. But the possibility 
of one of these caves proving to be Thunder- 
bolt’s haunt sustained his ardour until, one 
after another, they were found to show no 
signs of human habitation, and, as the 
shadows began to point eastward, the spirit 
went out of him, and he said despondingly : 

“It’s no use; I’ve come on a fool’s errand 
after all, and it’s precious glad I am I kept 
it to myself. There’ll be nobody to laugh at 
me, any way.” 

Just then Oscar gave a sharp, excited bark, 
and dashed off in chase of a rock wallaby he 
had put up. Glad of the diversion, Douglas 
followed in hot pursuit for some hundred 
yards, when he was startled to see wallaby 
and dog utterly disappear as though the earth 
had swallowed them up. 

On reaching the spot he found himself at 
the farther end of the tableland, where it 
suddenly broke away into a fearful chasm 
that looked like the end of the world. Before 
him was a dark, dreadful drop into a kind of 
valley below, of which the bottom could not 
be seen. The trees on the mountain-side 
seemed mere bushes, although they were big 
ironbarks, and a boulder that he shoved over 
the brink went rolling and crashing down 


into the depths, tearing its way through scrub 
and heath at a rate that showed how sharp 
was the descent. 

But where were Oscar and the wallab 
For & moment Douglas was puzzled. Theu 
his eye fell on the semblance of a path to his 
right leading into a gully, which grew deeper 
and deeper, until it disappeared between high 
walls of rock. At the same instant Oscar’s 
quick bark came back to him, as though to 
Bay: 

Come on—the road’s clear.” 

Douglas’s disappointment had made him 
reckless, and, without stopping to take 
thought, he sprang down the path and into 
the gully, determined to follow the collie’s 
lead. Down—down—he went until the walls 
of rock were high above hia head, and there 
was hardly sufficient light to place his steps. 

Then, just as the gully became little more 
than a tunnel, it began to widen again, and 
presently, to the boy’s vast relief, opened out 
into a bit of level ground covered with short, 
dense grass, through which the track of the 
two animals was plainly visible. 

Following this up, Douglas came face to 
face with the entrance to a cave, which was 
partially concealed by a thick bush, and into 
whose depths the wallaby and dog had no 
doubt disappeared. 

At once the thought sprang into his mind : 
“Maybe this is the very cave I’ve been 
hunting for. I'll take a good look at it, any 
way.” 

Pushing through the branches, he entered 
a large cavity in the rock, the floor of which 
was dry and smooth and the walls clean and 
white-looking, while the roof was well black- 
ened by the smoke of many fires, showing 
that the place had once been a human 
abode. 

His heart thrilled with hope. “ This must 
surely be the cave,” he said to himself. 
Fortunately he had a lot of matches in his 
pocket, and gathering a handful of dry 
branches he made a torch which lit up the 
farther recesses of the cave. It was a big 
place, and would stand a lot of exploring, but 
how could that be done when the day was so 
near its close ? 

Douglas had gone too far to halt now. He 
would stay all night in the cave, and pry into 
every nook and cranny before morning. 
This resolution arrived at, he hastened to 
heap together the dry branches, of which there 
were plenty near by, and soon had a fine fire 
blazing away that was very cheering. 

While he was at this, Oscar appeared, 
triumphantly carrying the wallaby, and laid 
it down beside the fire. 

“ Good dog!” exclaimed Douglas. ‘“ We'll 
make our supper off him, won't we?” 

Dexterously skinning the creature, he 
toasted the choice morsels for himself, and 
let the dog have the rest. Then, feeling much 
refreshed, he set about the examination of 
the cave by means of a lighted brand. 

-Patiently and thoroughly he worked away, 
exploring every nook and cranny revealed by 
his blazing torch which showed any promise 
of being a place of concealment, but without 
encouragement, until at last in despair he 
returned to the fire and threw himself down, 
exclaiming : 

“Pah! nothing but a wild-goose chase, 
after all.” 

As he lay there mentally berating himself 
for his futile enterprise, he happened to cast 
his eye up toward the roof of the cave in a 
direction he had not looked before, and he 
thought he caught the sparkle of something 
stowed away there. 

Instantly he sprang to his feet, his heart 
once more aflame with hope. The spot was 
hard to reach, but, at the cost of scraped 
knuckles and barked shins, he succeeded in 
getting hold of the shining object, which 
proved to be a stout black bottle, into whose 


neck was fitted a thick wooden plug instead 
of a cork, 

So tightly had this been driven in that it 
defie-* all Douglas's attempts to remove it, and 
at le. gth, growing impatient, he broke the 
neck upon asrtone. Its contents consisted of 
a small bundle of papers, which, on being un- 
rolled, proved to be, not bank-notesas Douglas 
had hoped, but a map or plan of some kind, 
and some pages of notes and descriptions. 

“ Sold again!” he cried, and in his chagrin 
he was about to throw the papers in the fire, 
when, as a second thought, he decided to take 
them home to his father. ‘He may make 
something out of them,” he said to himself, 
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in a tone that implied it was very doubtful, 
however. Then, pillowing his head on 
Oscar’s back, he fell asleep, and did not wake 
until broad daylight. 

Setting forth at once, he hastened home- 
ward, arriving at the farm just as his father, 
becoming anxious, was about to start out in 
search of him. 

That evening they studied the papers to- 
gether, and great was Douglas’s delight when 
his father announced that the find was far 
better than if it had been any of Thunder- 
bolt’s ill-gotten hoards, for it was a clear and 
complete description of a valuable gold 
deposit discovered by some unknown pro- 
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spector in the very hills where the cave was 
situated. That the poor prospector had never 
benefited by his discovery was manifest to 
all, and now by a happy chance Mr. Anderson 
was to reap where he had not sown. 

Without delay the place was identified, and 
the claim taken up. Gold was found in pay- 
ing profusion, and ere long, from being an 
almost bankrupt farmer, Mr. Anderson be- 
come one of the wealthiest men of the district. 

As seemed only just, he made Douglas his 
partner in the gold-mining business, and 
every member of the family had good reason 
to bless the day when the boy went so bravely 
forth to find Thunderbolt’s hidden treasure. 
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THE WATERFALL PIRATE AT HOME. 


By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, D.LIT., F.R.S.L., ETC. 


ii B. and Mrs. Lestris Catarractes are At 

Home every afternoon at Hermaness, 
Isle of Unst, Shetland Isles ; but the distance 
is too great to induce many people to go and 
pay their respects to one of the rarest of our 
British sea-birds. My wife and I went, how- 
ever, recently, and were well rewarded for 
our journey. 

The sea passage is a rough one, but the 
steamer St. Giles from Aberdeen is a capital 
boat, small but very comfortable, and fitted 
up in every way to conduce to comfort and 
rest. It will take twenty hours to reach 
Lerwick, and then from there another steamer 
must be taken to go to the more northern 
isles and to see the Great Skua at home in 
one of the only two or three breeding-places 
that have been left to the Waterfall Pirate 
in the British Isles. 

When, after a long day’s steaming, we 
reached the Isle of Unst, we were tired and 
weary. The herring fishery was in full 
swing, and the steamer had stopped at in- 
numerable ports on her way to discharge and 
receive cargo. However, here we were at 
last, anchored off Balta Sound at past ten 
at night, waiting for the boatman to put us 
ashore. Broad daylight it was, daylight by 
which one could photograph easily —tempting 
light for kodak carriers; and it was hardly 
possible to believe that the hour was as late 
as it actually was. 

The island is the most northern point of 
the Queen’s home dominions. It is on the 
same latitude as Cape Farewell in South 
Greenland, and the light that one expects in 
northern Norway but does not expect in 
Britain was streaming around us as though 
it were midday instead of nearly midnight. 
We were bound for the hospitable lodgings 
of Mrs. Hunter, lodgings that are most popu- 
lar with men who wish to go a-fishing in the 
free and well-stocked loch that next morning 
we were to cross. 

The air was keen and bitterly cold, but 
the cold, although intense, was bracing and 
refreshing; and after leaving London so 
hot, and finding Edinburgh still hotter, it was 
delicious to know we were but little over 
three days’ journey from home and far re- 
moved from the stifling heat of the south. 

Can we get to Hermaness to-morrow? was 
the first question ; and we learned in reply 
that all arrangements should be made, and 
that early next morning we were to obtain 
the permit to land. 

Why had we come so many hundreds of 
miles into so wild a part of the world to see a 
bird? and what sort of a bird were we to see? 

The great skua occupies in the bird world 
a place midway between hawks and gulls. 
He is a bold and fierce bird. He unites the 
ferocity of the hawk and its swiftness and 


directness of flight to the swimming and 
fishing powers of the gulls, but he is so 
thoroughly a pirate in the feathered world 
that he prefers living upon the activity of 
others to providing food for his family by 
his own exertions. It is quite within the 
memory of this generation that the great 
auk has become practically extinct, even if 
there be any truth in the rumour that a pair 
have been seen lately in Iceland. At one 
time there was a fear that the great skua 
would share a similar fate—at all events that 
it would never be again seen to nest in the 
British Isles. Now, however, thanks to the 
energy and care of one of the landed proprie- 
tors of Unst, Mr. Laurence Edmondson of 
Buness, Hermaness Hill has been fenced 
around, permission to enter upon it being 
scrupulously preserved, and the eight pairs 
of skuas left undisturbed. 

It is not given to everyone to be able to 
fence in a great hill 657 feet high, with all 
the acres of long alope of grassy downs around 
it, and to provide keepers whose special charge 
is a flock of sixteen birds. Much gratitude, 
however, is due from all ornithologists for 
this action of Mr. Edmondson’s, and for the 
guarding care that has preserved to Britain 
another of its rarer birds. 

The natives call the bird the Bonxie, and 
in breeding-time they are by no means anxious 
to come within reach of it. 

Lestris catarractes derives his name from 
the fierce and unhesitating rush of flight 
that he makes. So tremendous is the force 
with which this pugnacious bird will fly, that, 
rushing against a tree or a fence, it has 
stunned itself and fallen over helpless many 
atime from the impetus with which it has 
gone. It has even transfixed itself upon a 
sharp-pointed stick, or upon a knife, when 
held up by an islander guarding himself 
against an attack; and dogs, foxes, and birds 
are instantly and bravely attacked, and in 
many cases not only driven off but actually 
killed by the powerful wings and beak of the 
bird. Is a gull coming across the hill, loaded 
with a large sillock, herring, or pollock —the 
skua is at it in a moment, rushing boldly 
against the poor gull, and with a blow of its 
wing causing the smaller bird to drop its prey, 
which the skua carries off in triumph. Small 
wonder, then, that as we landed on Hermaness 
we found the summit of the hill deserted of 
all other birds, who were quietly pursuing 
their fishing occupation by the cliff near 
the sea, leaving the grassy slopes free to the 
predatory skuas. 

By permission of the Northern Lights 
Commission, my wife and I had been landing 
on the Muckle Flugga rock, to inspect its 
wonderful lighthouse, situated on the extreme 
north point of rock in the British Isles. It 


was a glorious day, the sky of dazzling blue- 
ness, the air intensely cold and clear, and a 
keen north wind blowing, filling the sails of 
our great boat as we left the shores of Muckle 
Flogga. We had to pass between various 
huge masses of rock, jutting out from a sea 
of perfect emerald clearness, and then to enter 
a long, narrow voe between two hills, Her- 
maness and Saxaford, known as Burra Firth. 
These voes are characteristic of Shetland ; 
they remind one much of the Norwegian 
fiords, but are narrower and shorter. The 
hills in them descend sharply to the sea, and 
fringe the voe with their abrupt and precipi- 
tous cliffs. Here and there are large brown 
caverns, the abode of seals, one of whom 
speedily sighted us and for a long while 
followed our boat. His: shiny black head 
rising suddenly from the water, the shake 
that he gave it to free his fur from the water, 
and the full, intelligent look of his black eyes, 
all provoked comparison with human kind. 
An “old man” the boatman called him, and 
hailed his appearance as an excellent omen. 
Certainly like a son of Africa he looked, rising 
at intervals, and following our boat with 
curious, introspective look ; but his eyes were 
softer and fuller of interest and suppressed 
pathos than would have been the case had 
he been merely human, and not a splendid 
seal. 


Pulling at length into a shallow cave, we 
landed, and, clambering over big boulders, 
made our way slowly up the cliff. It is 
strange how deceptive distance is when walk- 
ing over the grassy slopes of a steep hill. 
Again and again it seemed as though we 
were at the top, but yet another and steeper 
slope appeared beyond, and when that was 
surmounted yet another mound lay still 
ahead, and the summit seemed as far distant 
as ever. We had lost the sound of the lap, 
lap of the waves on the coast; we had left 
the boatmen to return another way ; the her- 
ring-gulls and oyster-catchers had screamed 
out their welcome and remained below watch- 
ing the waves and waiting, as they had done 
for centuries, standing silently on their rocks 
until startled into flight. All was silence, 
and then in a moment a change! 

A skua’s nest lay at our feet! Just a 
hollow in the ground, a few dried weeds, and 
two dark olive-green eggs blotched with 
brown, but above us was the parent bird in a 
high stato of excitement, roaring itself hoarse 
with shrieking, and beating its great wings 
with impotent fury. We drew back instinc- 
tively, and then caught sight of the female 
bird a few yards off, poised exquisitely but a 
couple of feet from the ground, hovering 
around, trembling all over in excitement, and 
with its reddish-brown wings spread to their 
fullest extent, its black shining bill ready 
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to strike did we dare molest the nest, its 
black legs tucked back under the plumage, 
and its eyes gleaming with anger. It wasa 
wonderful sight. The male bird making the 
uproar, and ready to dart down on us with 
relentless energy; the female silent, but ever 
alert and watchful; and we three disturbers 
of their peace watching them quietly. What 
right had we, however, to so needlessly irritate 
these beautiful birds? But a moment we 
stayed, and then quickly moved aside and 
pursued our way; and like the flight of arrows 
converging on a given point, as we left the 
spot, did the two birds in a flash regain their 
nest, and silence reigned again. 

We had seen the great skua, his nest and 
his eggs, and we were grateful for the sight 
as on and on we trudged, tired with a long 
walk and eager for a cup of tea. We 
saw no other skuas, nor could we find the 
keeper. 

His cottage was tenantless ; but our journey 
had not been in vain, and the end and 
purpose of it was accomplished. 

On another day we were on the side of 
Mousa, whither our steps were led in order to 
see the wonderful Pictish Tower or Broch of 
Mousa. Its owner, Lieut. Bruce, was our 
companion on this occasion, and fortunate 
indeed were we in having so interesting a 
guide. Quietly we crept over the grass and 
mounds of thrift to where a steep cliff shoots 
down suddenly to the sea, and then, glancing 
over, beheld, each onits tiny shelf of rock, a 
myriad of cormorants and shags. What a 
storm we raised! It was impossible for us 
to reach the birds unless we had descended 
the cliff with a rope around our waist and 
swung over that giddy height : tut the birds 
gave us credit for far more courage than we 
possessed, and resented our intrusion with 
screams. Out came the male birds from 
their holes, their glossy green plumage 
glaring in the sunlight with an exquisite 
satin lustre, and the yellow feathers around 
the bill shining like a golden locket. The 
mother birds ruffled up their feathers and 
crouched lower down on their nests, while 
their cheeky grey fluffy young peered out 
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from the maternal feathers, adding their 
snake-like hiss to the general commotion, and 
wondering what all the noise was about. 
The brown cliff and its drapery of sea-weed, 
sea-lavender, and creeper seemed preter- 
naturally still and silent amid the hubbub of 
the birds, as plunging and rising, dashing here 
and there, jerking and flapping their wings, 
and screaming defiance to every intruder, 
this horde of olive-green satin beauties 
resented our sight of their brides, their 
homes, and their families. 

In another part of the island we wondered 
at the eccentricity that causes that very 
zebra or parrot of sea-birds, the oyster- 
catcher, to make himself the more conspicuous 
by reason of his solitary watch on the apex 
of a great boulder. We listened to the wail- 
ing and shrill cry of the hordes of gulls and 
kittywakes, and then were interested as a 
small flight of petrels came skimming along 
and fleetly passed over the island and were 
speedily out of sight. The solan goose, or 
gannet, visits Mousa occasionally, but we had 
the pleasure of seeing that beautiful bird at 
home on the west side of Shetland at \the 
Isle of Papa off Scalloway. To describe the 
flight of the gannet is a task beyond me. 
No one can fail, who once has pointed out to 
him the oblique downward rush of the bird, 
to ever after instantly recognise it. From 
the Bass Rock stula bassana takes it name, 
and save in that place it is but seldom 
known to build. Its grey-green eggs are, 
however, to be seen on Papa, and although 
not in large numbers, it yet breeds regularly 
there. A grand white bird is the gannet, 
with its long, projecting primary feathers of 
black; and nothing can be finer than its flight, 
its great expanse of wing recalling to our 
thought the albatross, while its sudden rush 
of flight reminds one of the hawk. 

As we steamed from Scalloway, an ivory 
gull crossed the steamer, and the absence of 
the bluish-grey plumage, and the substitution 
for it of plumage glossy in spotless purity of 
white, enabled us at once to distinguish the 
unusual visitor. Due northward was his 
flight, and on and on would he wing his way 


till arriving at his home in the regions of 
ice. I could not help wondering why he had 
come to fish so far south as Shefland. 

In boating from place to place, our boat was 
often passing through crowds of puffins, their 
strange, toucan-like bill rendering them very 
noticeable, while their brilliant colouring 
attracted us at once. What numbers of them 
congregate together! They swim in schools, 
turning head over heels in their odd watery 
somersaults, coming close up to our boats, 
and then suddenly rising as a cloud around 
and filling the air with their cries. Queer, 
funny little chaps they are, but withal pos- 
sessed of a power of biting quite extraordi- 
nary for their size. The bite of Mrs. Puffin, 
as your hand makes her acquaintance in her 
hole, is one not likely to be soon forgotten. 

The red-throated diver we saw on the west 
side, and as suddenly lost as he plunged 
down into the water. The eider duck was 
peacefully swimming off the Isle of Fetlar as 
we passed that island on our way to Unst. 
The crested grebe we saw in a bay as we 
skirted the sea on our way to Tingwall. A 
flight of tern came sailing over Muness 
Castle as we rounded the southern point of 
Unst; and near to Balta the rocks were 
guarded by a detachment of auks, solemn 
and serious. But I must not stay to speak of 
all the birds of the Shetlands, nor describe all 
we saw. On Scalloway Castle were perched 
two great solemn ravens, coal-black emblems 
of darkness and misfortune ; and their dreary 
croak, so instantly recognised, added but 
another element to the unusual weirdness of 
that lonely ruin. This was not the only place 
in Shetland where we saw the raven, as he 
seems particularly attached to the lonesome 
wildness of Shetland. Space forbids reference 
to the sandpiper, the stint, the guillemot, 
razor-bill, and little grebe; but suffice it to 
say that the islands of Shetland are full of 
nature’s ornithological treasures, and that I 
rejoice that many, especially on Unst and 
Noss, are so carefully preserved by the pro- 
prietors, and that I may lovingly describe 
those that we were privileged to see as for a 
few days we abode on the Old Rock. 


A TALKING-MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


\wE turntable on which the recording discs 
lie is shown in fig. 6, and is the next 
portion to make. It is simply a circular 
piece of beech or oak, a, jths thick by 
5 inches in diameter. This must be perfectly 
flat and true ; a small hole is drilled through 
the centre and it is then mounted on a steel 
spindle or rod, B, 34 inches long, and large 
enough to fit the brass tube p, fig. 5, easily, 
without any shake. The top end of this rod 
is screwed for 1} distance down, and a brass 
washer, c, screwed on and then soldered in 
position ; and the turntable is attached by a 
couple of small screws, cc. 

A nut, p, to fit the screw E, will be required 
to secure the recording discs against the 
table, and it should be at least 1 inch across, 
¥a. Any ordinary nut soldered into a disc of 
sheet brass (as shown) will do nicely. 

The lower end of the spindle is to be filed 
down to a amooth point and then hardened ; 
but take care not to warp it during the 
process of hardening. Then put a drop of 
oil in the tube v, fig. 5, and place the spindle 
in, and, if properly made, it will revolve 
easily without any undue friction. 

Now cut another piece of brass tube 4 inches 
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long, and place it through the holes in the 
other standards, Bc, figs. 8 and 4. It will 
reach just beyond the outer edges of both, as at 
4B, fig. 7. A small brass flange, £. is soldered 
on at A, and then fixed to standard by a couple 
of small screws, a D. 

This prevents the tube shifting in any 
way, and a small hole at c is useful for 
oiling the spindle by. The spindle is made 
of steel wire, just large enough to pass 
through the tube without being loose, and 
should measure about 74 inches. 

It must be made hot at one end and bent 
into a crank, as at a, fig. 8, making the 
handle about 1 inch in the throw from a 
to B and 1} from sto c. A small wooden 
roller, p, is then put on; it should revolve 
easily, and be kept in place by a washer, E£, 
with the extreme end of rod riveted over to 
keep it on. 

Then cut a ring 3 wide from a piece of 
brass tube and solder it on at F ; this keeps the 
handle from striking against the standard 
when being turned. 

The other end of spindle is screwed for 
of an inch, as atu, and three nuts, 4 wide, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, fitted on. 


A small wooden wheel is next cut ou 
making it a bare 2 inches in diameter ner! 
inch wide, when cut a recess or flat groove on 
the edge, about 7; deep, as at a in fig. 9, and 
drill a hole througb the centre large enough 
to take the screw on end of spindle. Place 
No. 3 on first, then the wheel, and then No. 
2 right against it, and then No. 1 to lock 
them. You must of course put the spindle in 
the brass tube before doing this, and when 
fixed on firmly get a rubber band about $ thick 
and stretch it into groove a, and it will project 
slightly as at 8. The red rubber is the best 
and most lasting. The turntable a, fig. 6, 
will now rest on the rubber edge of wheel, 
and by turning the handle the friction between 
whens will cause the table to revolve. 

e now come to a very importan’ 
the machine, viz. the disphrages pe | aiid 
or box, fig. 10. a is a section and B a front 
view. 

You will require six small nuts and bol 
cc. The bent tube p is simply a Maes 
elbow, about 4-inch bore, or brass tubing 
soldered up to shape and then firmly 
soldered into a circular piece of sheet 
brags, £, 24 inches in diameter, wit a hole 


drilled through the centre the size of elbow. 
‘Two metal rings, r, 2} inches diameter and 4 
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inch wide from ps to r, and a full 3, thick, 
must now be turned or cut out with the fret 
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saw. These are shown in section at ou, 
with the diaphragm « between them. The 
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Fig. 8. 
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ring o may be soldered on to the face of back 
plate , and the diaphragm can be cut from 
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a ferrotype plate, sheet vulcanite, or tin. Drill 
a 7; hole through centre and lay it on the 
ring a, then place the other ring 4 on top 
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and clamp them together while you drill six 
holes right through the rings, diaphragm and 
all, at an equal distance apart, to admit the 
bolts which will finally hold them firmly 
together ; but before putting them in, we must 
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not make the squared portion quite so deep 
as the thickness of diaphragm plate. 

Then cut out a little brass washer, c, to fit 
the round part of tube and solder it in place. 
This forms a shoulder to screw up against. 

Now cut off about finch of a small screw 
about ¥; in diameter, and push it partly into 
the end of tube, and solder neatly in place as 
shown enlarged at F. 

The needle bar can then be placed in the 
diaphragm plate s, and secured by the nut £ 
at back, and this must be screwed up firmly, 
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so that there is noshake. About 3; from the 
other end of bar, drill a small hole on top, as 
atc, and then the diaphragm plate can be 
placed between the rings and all fastened 
tightly together with the six bolts. 

It is now ready to attach to the lever bar a, 
fig. 12, made from oak or mahogany 6! 
inches long by § deep and } wide. 

The support £, on which the bar hinges by 
means of a wire placed through holes at £ 
and that at c, which is 2 inches from the end 
8, is made of sheet brass bent up to shape, 
the holes drilled, and the pin ¥ (which should 
fit the tube c, fig. 3, easily) is riveted in and 
soldered over for security. 

A strip of 7, sheet brass, 3 inch wide by 
about 5 inches long, is now bent round the 
elbow, fig. 10, and clamped tightly together 
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construct the needle bar 1, and attach it to 
the diaphragm. 

This is simply a small piece of solid drawn 
brass tubing about 2 inches long and ¥, in- 
ternal diameter. It is bent to a right angle 
at the top end, a, fig. 11, which shows the 
method of attaching it to the diaphragm B. 

First make'the hole you drilled in centre of 
diaphragm into a square form with a small 


A c B 


Fig. 12. 


file or “ drift,” and then file the extreme end 
of tube to exactly fit the square hole, but do 
(To be continued ) 


Fro. 14. 


by a couple of small bolts and nuts, by which 
it may be also attached to the bar at a, ag 
shown in fig. 13. i sites 
Before screwing it on tightly, p! the 
diaphragm box so that the needle bar slopes 
at an angle to the lever bar, as shown in fig. 10 
atx. This is so that the needle should glide 
smoothly over the disc without catching in it. 
A small trumpet, made of brown paper 
soaked until soft and then pasted together 
over a mould, or if preferred made of tin and 
painted, should now be slipped on to the up- 
right portion of the elbow p, fig. 10. It 
measures 4 inches across the mouth and is 
about 4 inches deep, as in fig. 14. The por- 
tion £ is simply a double bend, and may be 
made separately if desired, and is useful by 
bringing the weight of the trumpet directly 
over the diaphragm box. In place of the 
trumpet you can fix on a couple of small 
rubber tubes led from a brass T piece c, which 
should fit the elbow, and the ear end of tubes 
can be finished off with a couple of glass 
tubes p, bent to fit the ears comfortably. 
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A SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE A CROSSBOW. 


By Burnerr Fauiow, 


: Author of “ Hot to make the ‘B.0.P) Puztle Purse," “A Model Tight-Rope Walker,” ete. 


always seem 

to have a 

O"YS strong pen- 

chant for 

¢ a weapon 

that will 

propel 

some kind 

of missile. 

It may be 

that they 

have the 

bump of 

destructive- 

ness largely 

developed. Or it may be a taint of the old 
warlike race. 

The weapon I am going to tell you how to 
make is not exactly a toy. But I must 
remind you that windows are breakable, and 
that there are more kinds of quarrels than 
those discharged from a crossbow. Any kind 
of weapon that will propel a missile a couple 
of hundred yards is dangerous. That should 
never be forgotten in its use. 

You require a piece of board, free from 
knots, and straight in the grain. It does not 
matter what wood you use. You will prob- 
ably select deal, but a nice piece of oak or 
ash is preferable. I fear a piece of walnut 
will be beyond the reach of most of you. 
Whichever you decide upon, its length will 
be 3 feet 6 inches, depth 5 inches, and width 
af iBeb From it you have to cut fig. 1. 
The “ barrel” will be 2 feet 3 inches long; 
the stock, including the “ grip,’? 15 inches. 
The depth of the barrel will be 14 inch, but 
at the top, a, it must curve around as shown 
to a depth of 24 inches. The size of the 
mortice at a is not very particular, as you 
will presently fit the bow to it. 

Suppose you cut it 1 inch on the “straight,” 
and round it as shown. You will find 4} 
inches sufficient for the greatest depth of 
the stock. The mortice shown by the dotted 
lines at B is 1} inch long on the top side (you 
must leave the two holes in the side until 
later on), and about 3 inches long on the 
under side. Its width will be 4 inch. In 
cutting a mortice of this kind fix up your 
wood in a convenient and secure position; a 
bench-vice is the proper place. Make a 
couple of cuts with your chisel at opposite 
angles (two blows with the mallet are all you 
require to strike) at the end of the mortice 
nearest you, but do not cut quite out to the 
end line. The two cuts ought to remove a 
wedge-shaped chip, which will leave a good 
opening for the rest of the work on that side. 

Keeping the bevel of the chisel towards 
you (some joiners work the other way about), 
take in a small piece more wood. Each 
time you drive the chisel home, pull it 
towards you, then push it back, which 
motion will throw out the core. Repeat 
these cuts until you come to the other end of 
the mortice. Then work back towards you, 
thus finishing the other end. The mortice 
ought to be now cut half-way through. Turn 
the other side up, and repeat. I must warn 
you that, when nearing the end of a mortice, 
you must not prise the chisel too hard, or 
you will indent the work with the back of the 
tool. 

Many of you will have to take a peep into 
8 gunmaker’s window, if you wish to put a 
high finish to the stock of the crossbow. If 
you cannot manage this, or otherwise obtain 
a view of o proper gunstock, you had better 
round it up on all sides, excepting the top of 
the barrel, which must be left perfectly flat 


and true. You must cuv a groove in it, 
#; inch deep, and 4 inch wide. Insert a 
small brad at c, which must not project above 
the level of the barrel, or it will cut the bow- 
string. This brad is to keep the quarrel or 
dart in position when you aim at an eleva- 
tion. 

Fig. 2 is the trigger. It should be cut from 
a piece of hard wood : a piece of ash or beech 
can be depended on. If possible, choose a 
piece of wood with the grain running ‘as I 
have roughly indicated it. Beyond saying its 
width will be } inch, I had better leave you 
to regulate the exact shape to the under side 
of the mortice 8 (fig. 1). One such as shown, 
however, will require little alteration. Do not 
bore the hole shown until I tell you. 

If you happen to have a lathe, you wil] have 
no difficulty in turning fig. 3. It oughi to be 
made from a piece of boxwood. Its diameter 
is 1 inch, and width 4 inch. The diagram 
will explain how the two “ catches ”’ are to be 
cut. They should beg iach deep, and should 
be cut slightly “under.” This will give a 
good hold to the trigger and bowstring. The 
hole through the centre had better be 4 inch, 
as there is considerable strain upon it. 
Those not possessing a lathe had better 
strike a circle with a pair of compasses, and 
then cut out with a fretsaw, or trim up to 
shape with a sharp chisel. Finish off with 
@ piece of glass-paper. 

You have now to fix the wheel in position. 
Lay it on the outside of the mortice 8 (fig. 1), 


GS <5 
; Fig... 


and about where the top hole is there shown. 
It should project above the level of the barrel 
4 inch, which will bring up the catch of the 
wheel when in the mortice high enough fo: 
you to hook on the bowstring. Having 
arranged the wheel in a satisfactory position, 
hold it firm with your left hand, and prick 
through the hole in the centre with a fine 
bradawl. This will give you the position for 
the top hole in the stock. Mind and bore it 
square and true, or the wheel will not turn 
when in position. Choose a screw 1} inch 
long, the smooth part of which must be , 
inch thick, so that the wheel may rotate freely 
upon it. Put the wheel in the top side of 
the mortice 3, insert the screw, and file off 
the end which will project on the right-hand 
side. A piece of brass or iron wire of the 
required size driven in would answer the 
same purpose ; but screws are easy to remove 
if mistakes or defects have to be remedied. 

The trigger is the next consideration. 
Place it in the mortice so that the point of 
the straight end rests in the under catch of 
the wheel: the catches to stand exactly 
perpendicular with each other. You can 
now decide where you will make the hole to 
secure the trigger in position. Remember, 
the nearer the point the greater will be the 
leverage, and, consequently, the easier the 
trigger will pull; but it is not advisable to 
have it seton a “ hair-spring,”’ as you must 
not go duelling with your crossbow. You 
ought to have no difficulty to regulate it to 
your touch. 

The bow isa most important consideration. 
Though almost any green stick will make a 
bow, I advise you to make one either of yew 


or lancewood, or buy one if you can afford it. 
In the latter alternative, you cut the hole at 
A (fig. 1) to fit the bow. But I want you to 
make your own bow, so I will tell you how 
to prepare a really serviceable one. If you 
happen to live in the country, you will know 
what maple is. It has a very rough bark, 
and you cannot well mistake it. Any 
countryman will point it out to you, but do 
not go cutting a bow without permission. 
You will not find it a“ kind’? wood to work, 
but it has a capital spring. Mind how you 
deal with it if there are many knots, as it will 
“fly” very easily. A piece of hazel will 
also do very well, but it does not retain its 
spring. Proper dry wood is of course prefer- 
able. 

The bow should be about four feet long, 
and nicely tapered from the centre. Be 
careful of flaws in working up, and do not 
taper enough to weaken it. Cut a notch at 
each end for the string. If you can gain 
access to a properly made bow you can copy; 
if not, cut them half-way round from the 
side that will be farthest from you when the 
bow is in position, not too deep, and 
diagonally towards the centre. Then fix the 
bow in the head of the stock at a, as shown 
in the initial engraving. If it is properly 
made it will fit, but avoid using nails, or 
anything that will cause a flaw to develop in 
the bow. 

If you have succeeded in making the 
whipcord machine I told you how to con- 
struct a short time since, you can makea 
bowstring in every way suitable to your 
purpose ; if not, you had better buy a piece of 
whipcord, the blue kind used by carters for 
their whips. Fasten the bowstring to one 
end of the bow by a secure knot. Loop it at 
the other end so that it will slide up the bow. 
It ought to be a few inches shorter than the 
bow, to allow you to “ string” it when you go 
for a day's sport. 

I write this very seriously, because it will 
be a “day’s sport.” It is impossible for me 
to tell what you will bring down, but I have 
been out many times with “ sportsmen ” who 
banged away right merrily all day long, and 
did not kill because “ the gun was all wrong,” 
or “the shot not straight,”” or “the powde 
all blank,” and so on. If you do nothing 
else you will put yourself ona par with these 
—which, I aasure you, is not a bit insulting — 
to them! 

Now you want some kind of a quarrel. I 
think you might do worse than try a dart 
that is described in No. 769 of the ‘‘ B.O.P.” 
(the first part of the present volume). But 
you can easily invent a dart that will answer 
your purpose. I always used a kind of reed 
which grows abundantly on the banks of 
some rivers and canals. If you have an 


Fig.u. Fig.m. 
opportunity, get a bundle when they are drr, 
taking care not to crush them, and they will 
last you along time. Cut one end of the 
reed at a double-bevel close to a joint. Insert 
a piece of lead about an inch long in the 
hollow at the other end, and tie it in withs 
piece of thread. If your bow is a good one, 
the flight of this simple dart will surprise you. 
It should be about 18 inches long. 


I think I had better accompany you 
(keeping well to the rear !) whilst you attempt 
your first shot. See that the trigger is in 
one of. the catches of the wheel, then draw 
down the bowstring and hook it in the other; 
then take a dart, and lay it in the groove. 
Select something to aim at which you cannot 
damage. Present—take aim—draw trigger, 
and— Well, it is impossible for me to say 
what will happen! But accept a parting 
word of warning; and, though it is “only a 
crossbow,” do not go about aiming at every 
living thing you see. “B.O.P.” readers should 
be chivalrous, brave, and merciful. 
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“WE'D LIKE TO KNCW” 
PAPERS. 


By Captain G. MANNERS. 
I. THE BANK OF ENGLAND GUARD. 


1 ge do the hurrying and bustling thou- 

sands who throng past the Bank of 
England daily reflect on the measures which 
are taken to secure the safety of the treasure 
confined within its walls. 

By day, no doubt, passers-by who are 
timorous enough to feel any anxiety on 
this score, are reassured on getting a glimpse 
of one of those most magnificent and awe- 
inspiring individuals, the Bank beadles. In 
all the glory of their fur-trimmed robes and 
breeches and cocked hats, they strut majes- 
tically about ; and even the boldest of male- 
factors could scarcely fail to feel abashed at 
meeting that scornful eye and haughty 
presence. 

But by night, what measures are taken to 
preserve the National Bank from organised 
attack and robbery? 

The questioner will probably be satisfied 
when he or she learns that every evening a 
strong guard parades at Chelsca or Welling- 
ton Barracks, and is marched down to the 
Bank under command of an officer. This 
guard consists of one officer (subaltern), two 
sergeants, two corporals, twenty-nine privates, 
and one drummer. 

There is a regular guard-room for their 
accommodation within the Bank walls, and 
two comfortable little rooms are provided for 
the officer. 

The guard has to be at the Bank by six 
o'clock, and to be out of it by six in the 
morning in summer, by seven in winter. The 
sergeants receive half-a-crown for this duty, 
and the men one and fourpence each. For- 
merly, the officer had the privilege of receiv- 
ing a new half sovereign, but now, instead, he 
is provided with an excellent dinner, to which 
he is allowed to invite two friends, if he 
can induce them to migrate so far from tl:e 
West End. 

On special nights, when the Governors 
are dining together, the officer commanding 
the guard is always invited, and is treated 
with special honour, being placed next the 
Governor. 

There is one circumstance, however, which 
is apt to somewhat interfere with the young 
warrior's enjoyment on these gala nights: 
and that is, that when the toast of the Army 
is proposed, it is for him to respond in the 
most felicitous terms he can. With a little 
stretch of the imagination, one can picture 
the gallant young Guardsman sitting there in 
all the glory of scarlet and gold, and, if he 
is a lad of parts, as he is almost sure to be, 
discussing Bimetallism and kindred subjects 
with the financial sages around him. 

There is one peculiarity about the Bank 
guard, and that is that the sentries are 
relieved every hour, instead of every two 
hours as is usual, This is probably to do 
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away with the possibility of any concerted 
plan being elaborated without detection. 

At the Bank, too, the sentries challenge, not 
by word of mouth, but by stamping the foot 
smartly. This beat of the foot varies accor- 
ding to the orders issued. 

In 1848 the Bank of England was put in 
a state of siege, in the expectation of an at- 
tack by the Chartists. Eight hundred gen- 
tlemen in the employ of the Bank were 
sworn in as special constables, whilst a com- 
pany of sappers and miners fortified the 
roof, even mounting cannon there, and 
piling up several thousand sandbags to pro- 
tect the troops. 

In the riots of 1780 a mob marched from 
Newgate to attack the Bank, and very nearly 
found it totally unprepared for resistance. A 
force was hastily got together—the citizens 
assisted—the Bank inkstands were melted 
down into bullets, and by the time the mob 
appeared the authorities were enabled to 
show a sufficiently resolute front to dishearten 
the rabble, who, after a feeble attack, gradu- 
ally melted away. 

It is from this year 1780 that the institu- 
tion of the Bank guard commenced, and it 
has been kept up ever since. 

Thus, though we may read alarmist 
articles in financial papers, and hear much 
talk of panics in the City, we may rest 
assured that the Bank of England, with its 
gold reserve and stores of bullion, is prac- 
tically safe from organised attack and 


robbery. 
$$$ 000090000 
CHESS. 
Problem No. 388. 
By HF. L. Mxyen. 
_[atxcr, 
-_ + «4 «.¢. 9° & 

8 8 


ade f 
WHITE. T+ T=14 pieces: 


White to play, and mute in three (8) moves. 


Tae Enpixes or Games. 


Some games terminate with moves which 
in beauty approach those in problems, as the 
following specimens show. 


+ White, K—K R sq.; Q-K R 6; R-K B 


sq.; B—K 4; Kt—K R 4; Psp—Q R2,Q 
Kt 3, KB 2,K Kt 2,andKR2. Black, K— 
K Rsq.; Q-QB6; R-QBsq.; B—K 4; 
Kt—K B sq.; Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt 3, Q 2,K 


Kt 5, and KR 2. Black now played B—-Kt 2, 
and White mated in three moves by Q takes 
P (ch.), ete. 

White, K—-Q 2; Q—K B3; Rs—QR sq. 
and KR sq.: B- Q Kt 2; Ps--Q R3, Q Kt 
3,Q3, K 3, KB 2,andKR2. Black, K--K 
Kt sq.; Q- QKt 4; Rs—Q R sq. and K B 

q.; Kt—K Kt 3; Ps- QR2, Q Kt 3, KB 2, 
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“K Kt 2,and K R 2. The play was P—Kt 4, 


Kt-R 5. Q—R 3, Q-KR4. K R—K Kt 
sq. Kt—B 6 (ch). QxKt, QxQ; and 
White gave mate in four moves by Rx P 
(ch.), K—R sq. R—Kt 8 (double ch.), ete. 


The following occurred lately between 
Katzmann (White) and Malthan (Black): 
White, K—K B sq.; Q--K 2; Rs—Q B sq. 
and Q sq.; B—Q 3; Kts—Q Kt 5 and K 
B3; Ps—Q R2,K Kt2 and 3. Black, K— 
KB38; Q—Q 4; Rs—K Rag. and K R 3; 
Kts—Q Kt 5 and K Kt 5; Ps—K 2, K 3. KB 
2,and K Kt 4. The play was Ktx RP. B-B 
4,Q—Raq. Bx Kt, R-R 8(ch.). Kt—Kt sq., 
Rx Kt (ch.). Kx R, R—R 8 (ch.). KxR, 
Q—R sq. (ch.). K-—Kt sq., Q—R 7 (ch.), K 
—B sq., Q—R 8 mate. 


A game played in the Caucasus between 
Prince Dadian (White) and Mr. Banoff 
(Black) stood thus: White, K—K R sq.; 
Q—K Kt 4; Rs—K 3 and K B sqy.; B-QR 
2; Kt—K 5; Ps—Q R38, QKt 4,QB3, Q 4, 
and KR2. Black, K—K R sq.; Q—Q sq.3 
R-QRsq.; Bs—Q Kt 2 and K 2; Kis—K 
Kt 4 and KR6; Ps—QR3, Qkt4, QB3, 
K Kt2,and K R’ 2. White gave mate in six 
moves thus: R—B 8 (ch.),QxR. Kt—Kt 
6 (ch.), Px Kt. Q—R 4 (ch.), Kt—-R2. Q 
x Kt (ch.), KxQ. Rx Kt (ch.), B—R 5. R 
x B mate. 


B. Lasker (White) and an Amateur (Black) 
played thus in Berlin: White, K—K 6; Q 
—K Kt6; B—K B7; P—KB5. Black, K 

K R sq.; R—K B sq.; B—K Kt 4; Ps. 
Q8B7,KB 3, and K R3:—B—Kt 8, Rx B. 
K—B 7, RxQ. PR, P—R 4, and White 
mated in three movee. 

B. L.’s younger brother, E. Laskcr (White), 
won thus against an Amatctr (Black): 
White, K—Q R 8; R-K R7; P—Q BZ. 
Black, K—Q R 4; R-QB7; P—K R7:— 
K—Kt 7, R—Kt 7 (ch.). K—R7,R-QB7. 
R-K 5 (ch.), K—R 5. K—Kt 7, R—Kt7 
(ch.), K—R 6, R-Q B 7, R—R 4 (ch.), K 
—R6. K—Kt 6, R—Kt 7 (ch.). K—R65, 
R-Q B 7. R—R 8 (ch.), K-R7. Rx 
P, ete. 


——_—_e—___—_ 


Correspondence, 


—+o- 


ELEctnicity (William Dunne).—If the solution is too 
weak, probably you have allowal the carbon to come 
in contact with the zinc eomewhere or other, in 
which case there would, of course, be no current, It 
is very likely that the solution being too weak would 
affect the strength of the battery, but yon ought to 
get some current from it. Mixing the plaster is a 
great difficulty, it takes up somuch more water than 
oné would expect. Wedon't think thut the fuct of 
the leaflen cap being omitted would much signify. 
In fact, we have made a battery ourselves with the 
binding-screws put through holes at the top of the 
carbon, and screwed firmly down, and this seems to 
work Well enough. 


B. P. S—How to make a pocket accumulator was 
described in the part for October, 1893. 


Puotoorariy (“ Amnteur").—It ts quite impossible 
to give sufficient iuformation in the course of one 
answer. Headers who want to begin photography, 
and know nothing about it, must really read our 
back numbers, or buy a “Guide,” viz. either “ Bur- 
ton's Modern Photography,” the “ Ilford Manual of 
Photography,” or a similar book. 


L. ANDIGEN.—1. You had better etart with a guinea 
‘bellows camera, and go in for land-camera work 
when you have mastered the details of developmenc 
for instantaneous pictures, There are innumerable 
good brands cf dry-plates--.g. the “Castle” for 
slow, the “ Paget Prize 50 times” for quick, and the 
“Imperial for either (according to the muke you 
get). Any plate that you can easily get will probably 
do all right if you study its peculiariti 2. Both 
professions having so many wivantages of their own, 
it depends entirely on your personal nbility in one 
line or the other, ‘and you ought to consult friends 
who know you well. 

Froxt Teetit Loose (Devout Reawlor).— Better consult 
a doctor before you go toa dentist. The health may 
want seeing to, and the teeth may get fixed again. 
It is losing a friend to lose a tooth, 
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R. Canr.—See the ai 
of “ Indoor Games 


: 


icle on Graphs and Graph-making in the eighth part 


a 
+ 


Owe INTERESTED.—You will find it all in the Navy List for January, April, 
July, or October. 


Toots WASH (Felcra).—You will find a tooth-powder better for general 
use, Say, charcoal half an ounce, prepared chalk one ounce, borax, 
powdered, two drams. Tincture of myrrh and eau-de-cologne ‘make a 
good tooth-tincture for strengthening the gums. 


Expansion ov Crest (Nosnikta).—A spell of light dumb-bell exercise after 
your morning tub, Dumb-bells not over 2 1b. weight each, Exercise 
must be systematic. Some boys think they are doing right if they fling 
the bells about unyhow. See the practical illustrated articles in Part 1 
of our “ Indoor Games and Recreations,” price 6d. 


wie lived 


Daisy's BRors 
exercise every 
It would then look very nice. 


Rasuir (Daisy Beil).—He ought to let it out for 
It isan Angora and sho’ 
The “B.O.P 


world. 
A Disopepiet Doc (Nan).—Yes : we answer onr girls as readily as our 
boys. There nly one The dog must be thoroughly broken by 
akeeper. Your brot 


1. Scotch collie puppy about 
r. “Practical Kennel 
. Messrs, Cassell & Co. 3, Any 


Guide,” by 
fronmon 


—1. On the contrary, glad to hear 
perhaps, 3. Forgive your brothers 
yy. Perhaps they had better read our Summer Number, ~ 
which contains a capital paper dealing with the matters mentioned. 


any boys, and men too, suffer just as 
ace. We do feel for you. We feel even more 
for lads who read quack pamphlets on their complaints, and probably 
get feeced of their odd shillings. You must try some fs 
will oceupy the mind thoroughly. At the same time you must do all y 
can to strengthen the body. The bath, exercise, good food, and, above 
all, opex-air games and cycling. You must keep going into society 
ver mind what people think. 

Same Cow 
you read emana 


—Read the above. The advertisements 


Axscess (Monthly Subscriber).—We cannot 
assist you. It is a case for surgical 
treatment, 


A Sap Case (Ex-Etonian).—Your case is 
sad enough, because think the worst 
about it. Do not give up 3 that would be 
very foolish. Endeavour with God's which 
‘ou must most earnestly ask for, to Spare 
lite in thought and deed. Of course we would 


bells, and good food. Also cod-liver off 
day.’ This often acts like a charm, 


Rawnit AND Gurvea Pias (B, A.).—Yes; they would live 
together. ‘Guines plgs are ot qearrelaniaee 


TABARD AND Crowx.—So far from the Pesand being 
omitted, it has been treated rather frequently, but in the 
earlier volumes. You will there find many articles 
armorial devices and standards and mottoes, besides. 

a well-known series of papers on armour, all fully illustrated. 

time will come for another turn by-and-by. 


Souny 1x Harr (E. H. R.),—There is nothing better than = borax 
this. - 


and glycerine lotion. Any chemist will make you: 


they would get all the plates and valuable yolumes 
of print and cannot be reproduced. 


MOLE (D. Murray).—Don’t try. A surgeon could, “| 
PRrTmnany.—A pine of butterflies was given in the first volume. See 


answer to W. V. 


8. H. C—You will find it all in the Swimming articles, in the second part 
of “ Outdoor Games.” ‘ 


seeds 
Mepiews.—Yes: a knowledge of Latin is essential. -Youmigh ven 
he lessons in Cassell’s “Popular Educator,” or Ws and Lock’s 
“Universal Instructor.” mS - 4 


tap bey 


1. G. Kovwwas.—Poland was completely united with Russia and its separate 
internal government abolished tn February 1868. ti tat 


Marxsatt.—It depends on what ballast the boat has and how it is stowed. 
But we should say that if you had a mast senting ate Clear of the 
gunwale, on which you hada balance Ing about 2 ft. in the thin 
the head, 4 ft. in the foot, and 7 ft. in the after leach, it 
large enough. You want no reefs in the sail of such a beat. 


Tie Wittovenpy Capratys.—Ouly the books mentioned in our article 
were published in serial form. 


ScHooLBoY.—The articles on the Identification of Birds’ Nests ran — 
the March, Apri! and May parts, 1893, Ths price of the monthly parts 


always tue same, 


ns 


No. 809.—Vol. XVI. 


Dread War's Alarm! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Ow Paper” by H. WALKER.) 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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THE McKICKSHAWS. 


By Ascort R. Hope, 


OLD BOY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Author of “The Merry Swtss Boots," “An Amateur Domtnie,” ete. 


“ 4 RE we to hear nothing more of that 

umbrella you put up in the first 
chapter ?”’ impatient readers will be asking; 
but I am really about to reach it now, 
along with the Benjamin of the McKick- 
shaw clan, William Wallace, who came to 
school about the time his eldest brother 
passed into the Indian Civil Service, and 
the second one was lost to us in the man- 
ner just related. 

. W. seemed in no danger of having 
to leave as an alternative to being swished. 
He was a quiet, dutiful, and rather delicate 
boy, whom one guessed to be a special 
pet of the invalid mother none of us ever 
saw. Without the thorny self-assertive- 
ness of R. B., and without the flabby 
sheepishness of T. C., he had, I should 
judge—but I knew very little about bim— 
@ certain patient force of character which 
enabled him to hold his own among his 
peers, while his gentle, squirrel-like looks 
appealed to the protecting interest of his 
brothers’ friends. At all events, if I am 
not mistaken, he got on better from the 
first than either of them had done; and 
the masters, one feels sure, had nothing 
but good to say of him. 

Then there were other than personal 
causes that smoothed his way. The num- 
ber of day boys had so much increased 
that their position became yearly a less 
doubtful one. The major, now patriarch- 
ally white-haired, had grown somewhat 
slack in his onslaughts on our school, 
either because, like Giant Pope—he would 
have shuddered at the comparison—age 
made him somewhat crazy and stiff in the 
mental joints, or because, having been 
elected on the Board of Guardians, he 
found here an outlet for his superfluous 
energy. He was rumoured, also, to be 
writing a great work on national educa- 
tion ; and he certainly appeared much in 
print with newspaper letters on such sub- 
jects as Vaccination, the Efficiency of the 
Navy, and the Income Tax. Whatever 
the reason, he appeared more content to 
leave us and our doings alone. 

Truth to tell, too, the criticisms of this 
reformer and others had not gone without 
effect upon us. It is said, for instance, 
that our orthodox Archididascalus nearly 
went into a fit when the major first pro- 
posed that T. C. should be excused doing 
Greck; yet that latter-day heresy of a 
“modern side’ had against all sound 
doctrine established itself in a tentative 
way, and even some beginning of science 
classes. French and German were now 
taught by our regular masters, men we 
could not sneeze at, and not by a much- 
enduring native of the Continent, whose 
efforts at instruction would usually be 
looked on as a comic interlude in more 
serious studies. Certain bullying custoins 
and similar bad legacies of the good old 
times were dead or dying out, and in other 
ways the spirit of the age made itself felt 
among the dust and cobwebs of our 
ancient foundation. I am outlining the 
contemporary history of a good many 
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CHAPTER VI. 


English schools; but I must resist 
the temptation to take general views, 
and stick to my subject, which is the 
McKickshaws. 

Towards them, the veracions chronicler 
must state, we were disposed latterly to 
soften on account of their sister, Miss 
Joanna Knox McCuishzie, who, as has 
been already hinted, began to be somewhat 
of a flame among us, her blue eyes and 
fair hair figuring much in schoolboy 
dreams, ay, and schoolboy verses. I my- 
self—but the less said about that the bet- 
ter; riper judgment has led me to see her 
nose in a critical light as too much “tip- 
tilted,’ not that she would have turned it 
up in those days at a sixth-form fellow, if 
the shyness of calf-love had allowed me to 
go beyond dreams and rhymes. W. W. 
got into the human way of introducing 
schoolfellows to his family circle, and 
even senior boys did not stick at making 
interest with him for this favour; but I 
beg to say that I never compromised my 
official character by letting him off football 
on account of a Sunday invitation to tea; 
that cap fits another. For his own sake, 
as well as his sister's, the youngster was 
somewhat of a favourite among us. But 
we really could not stand it when he set 
up an umbrella ! 

So here, at length, I come back to the 
beginning of my story, and you shall soon 
see what I have been steering for all 
along, with various strayings into crooked 
channels and back waters, where some- 
times we may have seemed like to stick 
fast. I shall never forget the sensation 
caused by that first appearance in our 
courtyards of a “ bum beretick,”’ as we con- 
temptuously called such properties of 
dandies and women. The very masters, 
when in cap and gown, were hardly known 
thus to shield themselves from the ele- 
ments; and for a boy to carry one seemed 
a scandal in which it were difficult to say 
whether our sense of impropriety or of the 
ludicrous predominated. The well-read 
reader will remember that, not a century 
before, Jonas Hanway caused the same 
commotion among young folks and old 
by venturing to walk the streets of London 
under an umbrella. Even in the far East, 
from which they came, umbrellas are un- 
derstood to have been once, like white 
elephants or peacock feathers, a preroga- 
tive and ornament of exalted potentates. 
How, then, should we tolerate such pre- 
tensions unfolded by a smout in the third 
form ? 

I couldn’t guess what was making the 
fellows run together with howls of derision, 
nor what might be the object of that wild 
scramble just within our ivied and 
weather-stained gateway. But when, with 
the dignified slowness that became a sixth- 
form boy, I arrived on the scene of action, 
it was to see a new urbrella trampled 
under foot and torn to ribbons by the 
crowd, before I could interfere with this 
scrimmage, 


“Tcan’t help it! My father made me 


in report. 


have it!” W. W. was saying in plaintive 
tones of expostulation, that for a moment 
recalled T. C. to my mind. “I didn’t want 
to bring an umbrella.” 

“I hope not,” one of our Spartan 
purists sternly rebuked him. ‘ You tell 
your governor we'll have no umbrellas 
here—nor muffs either. He had better 
send you into the army if he is afraid of 
you melting.” 

Before this withering sarcasm W. W. 
seemed ready to shrink if not to melt 
away. But I took pity on him, and 
rescued the wreck of his unfortunate 
parapluie, while advising him not to 
provoke public opinion by again flaunting 
such a challenge in its face. 

Then the major made matters worse by 
writing more than one letter of complaint, 
besides delivering a viva voce opinion to 
some of us very forcibly, after his manner. 
This put the boys’ backs up on that whale- 
bone of contention. To the Head he went 
the length of sending a medical certificate 
that his son's state of health required him 
to go to school under an umbrella. What 
the Doctor replied I know not; but we 
vowed by all our idols that this thing 
should not be. Any question of a Mc 
Kickehaw’s health seemed to us mere 
humbug, since it was commonly said that 
their father made them sleep in damp 
sheets on the bare floor, with open win- 
dows, and practise various other hydro- 
pathic hardenings, no doubt exaggerated 
What could they want with 
umbrellas ? 

There must have been a strong reaction 
of Conservative sentiment when we young 
John Bulls found a red rag in that unob- 
trusive display of sombre silk or gingham. 
We held a debate on the subject in our 
newly established debating society, where 
one perfervid orator declared that all 
such innovatiors should be nipped in the 
bud and trodden into silence before, like 
a devouring enowball, they gathered 
strength to burst through all the ineradi- 
cable landmarks of—but here the speaker 
ended lamely—“ what was right ard 
Froper.” The conclusion, by a large 
majority, was against umbrellas as contra 
bonos mores; and “ Down with them!” 
became the watchword of hardy patriot- 
ism. The original William Wallace him- 
self, I take it, could not have been more 
set against foreign effeminacies. 

Goaded on by his father, and armed 
with a fresh umbrella, W. W. returned 
tremblingly to the charge, under the Mc 
Kickshaw standard of defiance to his 
schoolfellows' feelings. But he was not 
the boy to lead a moral forlorn hope ; and 
he took to leaving that objectionable en- 
sign in a shop at some little distance from 
the school, for the rest of the way facing 
the fiercest volleys of hail or rain rather 
than hurl himself against the bayonets of 
our prejudice. Even then he did not es- 
cape censure, which took the form of his 
“bumberstick’ being snapped in two at 
the hands of some violent Tory, who met 


him, thus accoutred, sneaking through 
back lanes. 

“ Please don’t—it is my sister's,” he re- 
monstrated ; but not even so soft a plea 
could move the spirit of Cato and Brutus, 
to which this umbrella, too, fell a sacrifice. 

That afternoon the major, whose visits 
of complaint had lately grown few and 
far between, once more crossed the court 
before our potentate’s audience-chamber, 
solemnly bearing the broken umbrella in 

roof of his wrongs, even as Antony ex- 

ibited Cesar’s rent mantle to the Roman 
populace. I could guess what he came 
about, without such a dumbly eloquent 
token, and I was not surprised when the 
Head presently sent for me, in whom you 
must now, if you please, recognise no less 
& personage, moi qui vous parle, than the 
Captain of the School. Since then, I have 
been a captain of volunteers, a church- 
warden, an editor, a justice of the peace, a 
vice-chairman of a highway board; I have 
even been beaten in an election for mem- 
ber of Parliament; but never again have 
I been, nor shall I be, not though fate 
should yet make me king of Barataria, 
half such a great man as I was during that 
short term of schoolboy primacy. 

“Do you know anything of this 
McCuishzie and his umbrella ?’ began the 
Head rather crossly, venting unjustly on 
me some of the ill-humour accumulated 
during his last interview. To the Captain 
of the school himself, remember, the 
Doctor played the part of that slave on 
a triumphal chariot, forbidding the elated 
hero to forget how he was mortal. “ Let 
me hear no more about it; 1 am sick of 
the subject. He is to carry as many um- 
brellas as he pleases; and I desire you 
will see to this.” 

Such an intimation left me no choice ; 
yet, alas! I had rather he bid me exter- 
minate the heads of the McCuishzie hydra, 
or guard the golden apples of the Hespe- 
rides. My power, yea the Captain of the 
School's, was limited by the tyrant tradi- 
tions to which we all owed allegiance. I 
could not be everywhere at once, and an 
umbrella is not a thing to be carried with- 
out attracting attention. I gave orders, 
hoping they would be obeyed. But fortune 
favoured my doubtful authority in this 
point. First, poor W. W. was laid up with 
a cold, which the major ascribed to his 
getting wet through for want of an um- 
brella. Next, when he got back to school 
again, there came a long spell of cloudless 
weather, during which all the umbrellas 
of the country had a holiday, and the Mc 
Cuishzie's might go into dock for repairs. 
Then the end of the term finished my 
captaincy and my school life, sending me 
into new scenes, new interests, new re- 
sponsibilities, among which I forgot W. W. 
McKickshaw and his affairs, even before 
he and the like of him forgot me as once 
the leader of their juvenile world. 

At this juncture, then, my own recol- 
lections fail me to continue the story. 
But I have made inquiries, from which | 
am able to give some outline of what 
passed, and how once more the McKick- 
shaw clan held its point against custom 
and opinion. 

Next term, another captain reigning in 
my stead, and bad weather coming to re- 
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open that troublesome question, W. W.’s 
umbrella again made its timid appearance. 
On a day of Scotch mist or thin drizzle, 
what we called “smuddering” in that 
part of the kingdom, he was seen crossing 
the market-place under it by some boys 
who, for once, were not disposed to meddle 
with him. They had found more amusing 
attraction in the shape of a dancing bear, 
which its foreign master was leading 
about muzzled, to be a sight for untravelled 
Britons, a walking specimen of the Alps 
or the Pyrenees, an abridged provincial 
edition of the Zoological Gardens. 

A little crowd had gathered round them 
in the middle of the wet square; then, 
not content with its legitimate perfor- 
mances, our mischievous schoolboys must 
needs go teasing and mocking that captive 
quadruped, without offering either bun or 
penny to make up for their rude fun, till 
the animal lost its proverbially short 
temper. As its master turned away for 
a minute to bow and grin his thanks to 
some more liberal spectator, the bear sud- 
denly broke loose from him and charged 
among the laughing crowd, brandishing 
its heavy fore-paws and growling through 
its muzzled jaws. It so evidently meant 
tragedy rather than comedy for the nonce, 
that the people scattered right and left, 
flying in panic before its awakened wrath. 
But Bruin was after them in furious 
though awkward haste. One boy had 
already been knocked down by a stroke of 
its paw; more than one had tumbled right 
in its way; and there is no saying what 
might not have been the fate of a dozen 
of them if another, who kept his presence 
of mind, had not come to the rescue. 

It was our frail William Wallace, who, 
standing a little way in the background, 
now sprang boldly forward to throw that 
open umbrella of his over the bear’s snout, 
extinguishing the savage creature, as it 
were, for a minute or so. Before blinded 
Bruin had done with shaking off the em- 
barrassing encumbrance, then wreaking 
its fury upon this strange enemy, the 
scared boys had put themselves in safety, 
and the bear’s master had time to run up 
and reduce it to subjection by the same 
arguments as may be used with effect 
towards naughty boyhood. In less time 
than I have taken to describe this exciting 
scene, it was over, leaving the last of the 
McKickshaws its blushing hero. 

Thus W. W. had a third “ bumberstick ” 
destroyed ; but, as seems to be the rule in 
stories, the third proved the final ordeal. 
Whether by formal ukase of the Sixth, or 
by spontaneous outburst of general senti- 
ment, the word went forth that, in consi- 
deration of his gallantry in facing that 
savage bear, he was to carry an umbrella 
in peace and honour, even as a Roman 
consnl might be rewarded for some signal 
victory by special ensigns of distinction, 
or as a dragon-slayer of old, no doubt, did 
not go abroad for the rest of his life without 
some emblem to let folks know that he 
had once done something out of the com- 
mon. 

Henceforth every rib and strand of the 
McKickshaw umbrella was as sacred as it 
had once been an accursed thing in the 
eyes of my ex-schoolfellows. But this one 
umbrella soon proved the thin edge of a 
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wedge, opening the way for others. Titles 
of honour have a terdency to grow vulgar, 
ag we may see from tho y pilarization of 
such words as ludy or esquire, and the 
process here must have been unusually 
rapid. W. W. having first mounted the 
breach, other tender youths took the same 
licence, soon winked at ; then an unusually 
wet season caused a mushrocm crop of 
umbrellas to spring up, till the time came 
when fellows like my nephew walked 
about under this artificial shelter as cool 
as cucumbers, all unwitting of how such 
an eccentricity would once have marked 
them out to mockery and violence, like 
the San Benito of the martyr, or the tin 
kettle tied to a dog’s tail. Iam conscious 
of my metaphors in the last sentence 
being as mixed as pickles; but they may 
serve to spice a story which I trust has 
been found not too dull. Such umbrella- 
freedom, I must add, is scarcely yet un- 
bounded, for a survival of the old Lan 
against them still displays itself, as my 
nephew informs me, by a custom forbid- 
ding all but the sixth and fifth forms, with 
a few other privileged persons, to presume 
to carry their “ brawlies” rolled up—eo 
hard dies conservative prejudice !* 

Those episodes of strife, it seems, are 
now much forgotten, other memories 
growing rank above them, like the grass 
about that mound beneath which our 
bellicose major has long lain “ universally 
beloved and lamented,” as most of us come 
to be who can afford a tombstone. Peace 
to his troubled and troubling srivit! The 
McKickshaw family are scattered abroad, 
and their old home has been swept away 
by a new railway. W. W. is a hard- 
working London clergyman. T. C. had 
to be shipped off to the far West, and I 
fear he came to no good there. R. B. is 
a high official in the Iadian Civil Service. 
Miss Joanna Knox McCuishzie married 
a son of the very Dr. Godfrey with whom 
her father had so many a tussle ; and one 
of her own boys beat my Ned at the high 
jump in the last school sports. So time 
goes on, and there is nothing new beneath 
the sun but it will be old some day, nor 
anything old which had not once to be 
nursed into strength with struggles and 
crying. 

“ May my school flourish |” say I, as in 
pions duty bound : yet none need be scrry 
if its manners are not altogether as they 
were in my day, even though one now and 
then indulge an old boy's gouty humour 
by a growl at the new ways of youth. 
Perhaps, after forty yeara more—cheu / 
fugaces !—wy nephew Ned, in turn, will 
come back here to find things still changed 
for the better, or the worse, as he may 
think. Such is the law of life, against 
which blind generations fight so often in 
vain. What we can do that will last, is our 
best to gain the good and to shun the evil 
of the rolling years. Let us deal with the 
present so that we shall be glad to look 
back on it from the future; and I am sure 
Ned will thank me, then, if, in what he is 
doing to-day, he remembers the advice 
which I could spin out into a sermon, but 
the bard of another school has summed 
up in a song: 


“ How will it scem to you, forty years on?" 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


Ine storm of the night had effaced all 

trace of our hero’s flight. 

With the utmost patience Ahmadou 
searched the surroundings, and soon dis- 
covered the penthouse in the trees, 
where on the bed of dry leaves he found 
the impression of a large body side by 
side with a small one. The print of 
boots was also visible on the ground, and 
near them was the tin which had con- 
tained the sardines that Marius had 
shared with the gorilla. 

In the orchard Ahmadou found the 
parings of some fruits cut off with a 

nife. The garlands of leaves and 
flowers which Marius had used to entrap 
the gorilla were fresh proots of his 
sojourn in these places, and the stratagem, 
easily guessed, amused the faithful slave. 

But of the direction taken by his master 
on his departure there was no trace. 


By G. DemacE. 
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CHAPTER XV.— COMPLICATIONS. 


at his feet, he found them covered with 
small leeches which swarmed on the 
ground. This phenomenon, frequent 
enough in the damp forests of his native 
land, was not unknown to him. 

The sleeping annelids, during the dry 
season, or under the mosses which keep 
the soil humid to a considerable extent, 
or even in the spongy earth, awake to 
life and become terribly voracious when 
the freshness of the rain renews their 
sanguinary instincts. Then it is that they 
come to the surface, and woe to the men 
or animals who are exposed to their 
attacks. ; 

Ahmadou had thus become a feeding- 
ground for leeches. Fortunately, he 
knew how to escape from this dreadful 
plague, and he climbed up as high as he 
could on to a branch strong enough to 
support his weight; but even then he was 
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It was, however, only natural to sup- 
pose that Marius had gone back along the 
way he knew, and as he would necessarily 
pass the cross roads where the negro had 
been so puzzled, Ahmadou thought it 
best to return there to recover’ the lost 
track. 

After filling up with provisions at the 
gorilla’s larder he started off; but now he 
was obliged to travel on the ground, 
owing to the network of branches which 
had formed the roof of the way through 
the trees having been destroyed by the 
storm. 

The soil of the forest was still tho- 
roughly soaked, and progress was very 
laborious. Ahmadou advanced but 
slowly, having much difficulty in finding 
among the inextricable thickct of trees 
the exact direction of the path, the mean- 
derings of which were s> numerous. 

Although he took but little notice of 
what he underwent, Ahmadou felt many a 
sharp thorn run into his feet and legs, 
but in his anxiety to recover the road 
through the trees, he was not over-careful 
in picking his way. 

One of the pricks being extraordinarily 
sharp, ho mechanically put his hand to 
the place, and when he drew it back it 
was stained with blood. Looking down 


not quite out of their reach, for they were 
scattered about among the trees as they 
were on the ground. 

Their numbers became less, it is true, 
the higher he went, and to get quite 
clear of them Ahmadou stripped off two 
rings of bark, and placed himself between 
the spaces he had thus cleared. The 
leeches could not, he knew, cross the 
places thus freshly laid bare on certain 
trees the milky sap of which is corrosive, 
their sticky resin being an impassable 
barrier for them, as for many species of 
insects. 

Picking off his embarrassing parasites, 
he rested for a few minutes, and then 
started again among the branches over 
the path, as he had done when in pursuit 
of the gorilla. 

From time to time he had to stop to 
pick off the fresh leeches that attached 
themselves to his naked legs; the number 
that had climbed so high was fortunately 
not very great, and about noon he 
reached the cross roads, which were not so 
easy of recognition amid the general de- 
struction, although the ravages of the 
storm diminished in intensity as he got 
farther away from the gorilla’s honre, 
which seemed to have been the centre of 
the cyclone. 


As the solar rays penetrating among 
the foliage had gradually dried the trees, 
the annelids had withdrawn to the 
humid ground, and only a few of them 
now remained in the darker places. 

Ahmadou, having revived his strength 
with some food and a rest, resumed his 
search, which was soon crowned with 
complete success. 

Like him, Marius when he started had 
laid under contribution the larder and 
garden of the gorilla, and Ahmadou dis- 
covered the remains of the repast among 
the lianas and branches which formed the 
floor of the natural bridge. There were 
the skins and parings and kernels of 
certain fruits. 

Ahmadou was on the right track. 

There seemed to be only one 
out of the forest. It was the one by which 
Marius had gone, and which Ahmadou 
had already come by when in pursuit of 
the gorilla. This he took without hesita- 
tion, and a few yards within it he came 
across a little white spot on the dark 
green leaves, which was none other than 
the end of the cigarette that Marius had 
smoked after his meal. 

Ahmadou hurried on as fast as he could, 
but frequently met with obstacles due to 
the storm, and night was approaching 
when he reached the clearing in the centre 
of which lay the whitened skeleton of the 
giraffe, showing out clear in the rays of 
the moon. 

Here Marius had camped, and the traces 
of the camp were quite plain. He had 
even lighted a fire, and the remains of the 
repast showed that in the embers he had 
cooked some arum roots, a common plant 
in these humid districts, which also far- 
nished a substantial meal for our gallant 
negro. 

After his repast Marius had taken 
refuge in the trees for the night. where 
he had evidently been surprised by the 
storm. 

Ahmadou followed his example, and had 
a few hours’ sleep. 

The path among the foliage ended 
here. On the moist ground at dawn 
Ahmadou found footprints leading straight 
out of the forest ; but these ceased suddenly 
on a patch of thick mosses, which after 
being trodden down by Marius had 
resumed their position without showing 
the least impression. 

Here was a new difficulty for the 
tracker, for narrow paths ran off on all 
sides, made by wild animals, and these 
were just as likely to lead into the forest 
as out of it. 

Ahmadou was beginning to despair, 
when his attention was attracted by litte 
spots of blood scattered on the moss. 
Although he did not at first understand 
what these were, he stooped to look. and 
found that each of the little red spots 
was an annelid, round and full, gorged 
with blood and half hidden in the mosa 

This was evidently the blood of Marius 
whose strong boots had not proved a com- 


plete defence against the attacks of the 
Imnumerable army. ll possibility of 
doubt was soon removed, for on a patch 
of mud left by the water in a hollow 
of the ground there was a clean print of 
his foot, and the direction showed that 
Ahinadou was still on the right road. 

Less than an hour afterwards he 
reached the stream where Marius had 
turned his camel in pursuit of the giraffe ; 
the track was then unbroken, and soon 
took Ahmadou out of the forest. It con- 
tinued along the stream across the 
savannah, and led the negro to the remains 
of a large fire, where he saw several frag- 
ments of roots and fruits. 

It was now late, and Ahmadou camped 
on the same spot, taking the precaution 
to light an immense fire and collect a 
quantity of wood to keep it up till the 
morning. There was plenty of fuel 
drifted down by the stream from the forest 
and deposited on the shore. 

This was a wise precaution, for all 
through the night growls and other dis- 
quieting noises were only too audible, and 
many dark shadows came to prowl around. 
Ahmadou was on the alert all night, and 
did not get a wink of sleep until the sun 
rose. But he escaped any attack. In 
these countries, where game abounds, why 
is it that wild beasts are so frightened at 
the glare of a fire ? 

The dangerous visitors disappeared, and 
Ahmadou resumed the track along the 
watercourse across the wide savannah. 

He had been walking quickly for some 
time, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
when he noticed with delight on the 
sandy shore a number of little mounds 
close together. He knew the cause well; 
each of these mounds 
_ covered the eges of 
* those little freshwater 
turtles which swarm in 
many African rivers. 

This was a great 
discovery. 

The eggs had not 
been laid very long, and 
on the spot he ate raw 
some twenty of them 
about the size of those 
Pe of a pigeon, without 
ie any sign of repugnance 
at the few that were not as fresh as they 
might have been. Then he quickly wove 
together some of the rushes that grew by 
the side of the water, and made a good- 
sized basket, which he filled with eggs, 
that he thought would be welcomed by 
his master, who would doubtless be hungry 
enough after his long giratfe-hunt. 

Land tortoises and freshwater turtles 
abounded hereabouts, but he made no 
attempt to catch any, feeling sure of tind- 
ing enough of them farther on. 

He had been hurrying along for some 
hours when he seemed to see on ahead 
of him a light smoke floating up against 
the sky. This acted as a stimulant, 
and he broke into that peculiar trot by 
which the natives, without much fatigue, 
are able to accomplish considerable dis- 
tances during a day. 

As he advanced, the column of smoke 
became more and more distinct; but 
when he reached the fire he found but 
a few sticks alight among the embers of 
what Marius had left in the morning. 

Here he had quite a feast compared with 
the frugal meals of the preceding days, 
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for among the usual vegetable leavings 
was a shell of a tortoise and the remains 
of a gazelle fawn which Marius had either 
caught or else shot with his little pocket 
revolver. 

Ahmadou was evidently closing up on 
his master, and might hope to catch him 
next day, or at least the day after. 

He took but a short rest. He grilled a 
tortoise, while he cooked some eggs and 
roots among the embers; and then, hasten- 
ing on until the evening, he camped 
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Marius had camped for the night ; he had 
gained two more hours on him, but he 
could not hope to reach him that day. 

He took a short Mut necessary rest, and 
then hurried on, eating as he went, and 
resolving not to camp until as late as pos- 
sible. 

It was again in one of those isolated 
giants of equatorial Africa that he took 
refuge for the night, and again he lighted 
a huge fire in the hope of attracting his 


a 


master’s attention. 


“*A loud cry rent the air.’’ 


under a huge isolated baobab-tree, at the 
foot of which he lighted a large fire, as 
much to give notice of his being there as 
to keep off wild beasts. 

Climbing among the branches, he there 
slept soundly in spite of the roaring and 
growling of the big felines in the distance ; 
and a few hours of healthy sleep soon re- 
stored his strength for the fatigues of the 
morning. 

The sun was at its highest point in the 
heavens when he reached the spot where 


As he sat astride on one of the lower 
branches, eating a few eggs and munch- 
ing the remains of a turtle, he espied a 
column of smoke, and now and then a 
bright light, only a few miles distant from 
him. Unhappily the country was infested 
with wild beasts, and he was prevented 
moving down from the tree until daylight. 
When he reached the fire, after walking 
for only two hours, Marius had already 
left it. 

He also had spent the night in one of 
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these baobab-trees which were now met 
with so frequently on the plains, breaking 
the gloomy monotony of the landscape 
and yielding the traveller a pleasant 
shelter against the ardours of the leaden 
sun. Marius could not be far off; his 
track showed that he was walking slowly 
and irregularly, as if discouraged and 
tired out. 

Ahmadou, on the contrary, excited with 
the hope of catching him up, was walk- 
ing well and jauntily, and quite careless of 
fatigue. Striding up a little hill, he found 
the opposite slope gave him a glorious 
view over a vast sheet of water, instead 
of the monotonous savannah, and this 
smiling lake was bordered with woods, 
into which there ran and leapt the water- 
course he had been following for the last 
three days. 

From the height where he was 
Ahmadou could see right up to the edge 
of the lake about a couple of miles away, 
the view being barely broken, here and 
there, by clumps of underwood stretching 
away to the two high curtains of trees, as 
if the scene were in an English park. 

Ahmadou sat down to rest himself for 
a few moments, and from the rounded 
summit of the rock which served him for 
a seat he lookeil about him, scanning the 
minutest details of the landscape at his 
feet. 

First he amused himself by watching 
tho rapid evolutions of a herd of antelopes 
alarmed at some unknown canse; then 
a vast moving mass of clephants or 
rhinoceroses attracted his attention ; then 
:@ herd of frightened swine came rushing 
from a thicket, pursued by a leopard. 
Flocks of aquatic birds were tracing 
geometric figures in their flight aloft, and 
the long necks of numerous waders with 
hanging feet cleft the air like arrows. 

When he was rested he was about to 
resume his journey, when he caught sight 

-of two black points on the unbroken 
mirror of the lake. The 
distance was great; these 
anight be two boats, or 
the backs of two hippo- 
potamuses. 

They were making in 
a leisurely fashion for a 
bay formed by a long 

) green promontory which 
cut it off from a little 
7 creek, along the shore 
of which another black 

ce spot was moving slowly, 
clearly distinguishable against the shining 
white sand which reflected the burning 
rays of the sun. Its form, by its height, 
was evidently that of a man. 
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And this man was probably Marius. 

Ahmadou ran down the hill at a rapid 
rate, jumping and running, and covering 
half the distance in less than a quarter of 
an hour. But as he advanced, he 
descended towards the level of the lake 
and the field of view diminished. Besides, 
the lines of shrubs increasing in height 
concealed from sight the man he sought. 
The ground, too, became marshy, and 
made walking difficult, at times even 
dangerous. And then as he came he lost 
the track, and thick clumps of bamboos 
and tall reeds obliged him to make 
frequent turns, and prevented him from 
seeing far in front of him. 

Being no longer sure of his road, he 
thought it would be as well to seek an 
observatory and rectify his course. There 
were plenty of tall trees about. 

With the activity acquired ever since 
childhood by climbing the palm-trees to 
gather their nourishing fruits, he soon 
reached the summit of a tall cocoanut-tree, 
forming a natural belvedere from which he 
could survey the neighbourhood. 

He had a clear view of the lake and its 
margin, and soon sighted the man he 
thought with reason to be Marius. And 
it was Marius who had just reached the 
shore of the lake. 

Seated on the trunk of a fallen tree at 
the extremity of the promontory we have 
mentioned, he was seeking his evening 
meal in the waters of the lake by the 
peaceful method of fishing with o line. 
He had had little trouble in arranging his 
tackle: fora rod he was using one of the 
big reeds, and his tourist case contained 
the usual hooks and fine and coarse thread 
of which he had made his line. 

Ahmadou had resolved on the direction 
in which he had to go, and noted the land- 
marks, when some more characters came 
on the scene. 

From the other side of the promontory 
came two canoes, doubtless the floating 
black points which distance had prevented 
him from clearly making out before. 
Their occupants were engaged in fishing, 
but instead of lines they were using a 
large throw-net, much the same as our 
fishermen use, a circular net with lead 
weights round the circumference, which 
is thrown with a twist and falls like a 
flat sheet on the water, to sink, and grasp 
the fish as in an enormous hand. 

Ahmadou, seeing that Marius was in 
danger, slipped hastily down the tree and 
ran off towards him. 

A few minutes afterwards he came out 
on the beach where Marius was still 
engaged in his peaceful occupation. 

He did not dare to shout, for fear of 


attracting the attention of the other fisher- 
men, but as he ran he made many signals, 
which remained unnoticed by Marius, who 
was absorbed in the contemplation of his 
float. 

Suddenly a sort of shadowy veil iuter- 
posed between the sky and Marius, 
tloated for » moment over his head, and 
fell on his shoulders. A loud cry rentthe 
air, and the unfortunate man, rolled over 
and dragged down, disappeared under the 
water. 

‘What had happened is easily under- 
stood. He had been seen by the natives, 
and, paddling up stealthily, one of them 
had thrown the terrible net, in the folds 
of which Marius struggled in vain. And 
now, caught in the net, they were dragging 
their captive towards tho eanoe, at the 
risk of drowning him as they hauled 
him in. 

At this honible sight Ahmadou had 
fnlien on the ground and disappeared 
among the high grass. Creeping like a 
snake for a yard or two, he had reached a 
clump of reeds, where he remained invisi- 
ble, watching the further developments of 
this exciting scene. 

The canoes joined company, and soon 
Marius was dragged on board one of 
them, three parts drowned, in the net. 
Then they dled off at a furious 
rate, anxiously watching the bank for 
the appearance of the prisoner's com- 
panions. 

During their retreat Ahmadou had the 
sad consolation of knowing that his 
master was not dead, for he saw him 
struggle, feebly, it is true, in the net which 
enveloped him in its folds. 

Ahmadou might certainly have used 
his gun as the canoes began to paddle off; 
but it was only a muzzle-loader, and ifhe 
had knocked over one of the men, the 
three others, before he had time to reload, 
would have made him prisoner, and thus 
removed the last hope of Marius's de- 
liverance. And 80 he did not move, and 
it was not until the canoes were out of 
sight that he left his post of observa- 
tion. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RIVER OF FIRE. 


A TALE OF YOUTHFUL FOLLY AND CHINESE PERFIDY. 


aLFouR made the men a short speech, 
telling them we were in a tight fix and 
might have to fight for our lives, a piece of 
news which was received in the British 
sailor's usual manner-—with a cheer—and all 
arms were carefully overhauled. As minute 
after minute sped by, and mile after mile was 
‘1 off without signs of life, our hopes 
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began to rise; but as we entered the third 
reach above the channel they were brought 
down with a crash, for straight before us, at 
the lower end, lay the dreaded junks. 
Balfour’s brow grew black as a thunder- 
cloud, as he gave a few short orders to Jose, 
the purport of which was to be prepared to 
clap on every pound of steam at the critical 


moment; and then, turning to us, he warned 
us that our only hopes lay in our own right 
arms, and grim and silent we all stood. 2f 
the distance between us and our foes rapidly 
diminished. 

There were only two junks, and as the river 
was rather wide at this part, there seemed 
some hope of our nimble little craft alipping 


through, and our hearts bogan to rise, only, 
however, to be again dashed down by Halli- 
butt, whose eyes were as keen as a hawk’s. 
“I'm afraid, sir,” he said, in the same quiet, 
respectful tone he would have used in his 
watch on the Gordon Castle, ‘‘ that they've 
got a boom or something across the river.”’ 

It was too true. The Chinese leader had 
evidently expected just such a mancuvre as 
we were attempting, and had made his pre- 
parations accordingly. He had stationed his 
junks in such a manner as to divide the river 
into three equal parts, and connected them 
with each other and the shore by bamboo 
poles, lashed and spliced together. To have 
attempted to break through with our light 
craft would have been simply folly; we should 
have been brought to a dead stop, and long 
before we could reverse engines have been 
boarded by the swarming crowd which we 
could see on the decks of the junks. 

Our boat was laid-to about a quarter of a 
mile from the foe, and Balfour called a council 
of war. All were summoned, for it was not 
the time to stand on rank. Jose, the fireman, 
had as much at stake as the captain himself, 
and, as far as we could see, as little likelihood 
of saving that stake. Balfour pointed out the 
improbability of a single life being spared if 
‘we were overpowered, and invited suggestions. 

There were various proposals made, but 
the only one with the slightest hope in it 
was to go back to Pechuia and trust our- 
selves to the rebels’ mercy. It was a poor 
thing to depend on, but, as Hallibutt said, 
they had no quarrel against us, and if we 
went frankly to them and gave the silver 
back without trying to higgle over it, and 
offered our services as well, they might 
Spare us; anyhow, as the alternative seemed 
certain death, it was worth trying. 

Balfour was the only one who dissented 
from this view. He was in rather a different 
position from the rest of us; the presence of 
his wife and child made death not the worst 
thing he had to fear, and it was only after 
8 heated discussion that he rather sullenly 
gave way, and ordered the boat to be swung 
round. However, his complaisance was not 
put toa very long tcst, for we had scarcely 
turned upstream—in fact, we had not got 
steerage way on—when Mike called attention 
to the startling fact that during our confer- 
ence, “the banks had been climbin’ out of 
the wather!’? There was no possibility of 
mistaking the truth of this startling.news ; 
either the banks were rising or the water 
falling, and it seemed impossible to believe 
that a great river was going down at such a 
rate—a rate which had already left a glitter- 
ing strip of wet earth along each bank. 

Jose the engineer solved the problem for 
us instantly. “Hi! s’nol! Chinee lascal 
open sluice, no can go up stream!” Fora 
time we stood blankly gazing in each others’ 
faces, for this evidence of the cool fore- 
thought with which our destruction had been 
planned struck a chill into each heart. The 
sight of that crowd of yelling Chinese below, 
whom we could see even now lowering their 
boats and making evident preparations for an 
attack, was bad enough, but the feeling that 
every movement we could make to escape 
had been foreseen by a thoughtful mind, and 
measures taken to frustrate it, was far worse. 
It had been but a poor chance, the trusting 
to the Taepings’ mercy, but it had been our 
only one, and it was a hopeless group of 
faces that turned towards Balfour, as men 
instinctively turn towards the strongest in 
such a moment. 

“What can we do now, sir?’ I asked, as 
goon as my tongue would leave the roof of 
my mouth. 

“Do!” answered he doggedly,‘ why— 
“biting hard, die silently among the dying 
hounds’!"” 
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“You killee me and baaby filst, Hallee,” 
said a soft voice that made us both start, for 
60 engrossed had we been by the shock that 
we had neither of us noticed his wife come 
out of the cabin. Balfour did not answer, 
but his arm stole caressingly round her neck 
as she stood by his side, her child clasped to 
her breast. 

The silence that followed was broken by 
Fritz, who stepped forward, fire in his eye 
and hope in his voice, his words, when he 
spoke, tumbling over each other with the 
impetuosity of hisspeech. ‘“ Herrcaptain!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘if we the women’s boat had 
towed behind us, her we could with petro- 
leum load, and like a fireship on the rascals 
below let her destroyingly drift.”” 

“An’ av we'd a British frigate here, we 
cud just smash their ould boom to flinders -- 
barrin’ there was wather enough to float her,” 
sadly echoed his Irish friend, from sheer 
force of habit and without a smile on his 
features. 

Balfour had, in common with the rest of 
us, listened to the commencement of the 
German's speech rather eagerly, but at its 
close his eyes had resumed their Aistless 
roving from shore to boom, and boom to 
stream ; yet before Mike hed finished speak- 
ing, he turned sharply round and looked 
Fritz full in the face. “Go on, man!” he 
said, in a voice so different from the sullen 
growl of two minutes before, that its very 
tone carried hope into every heart. But 
Fritz shook his head; he had shot his bolt, 
and, as usual, had no practical suggestion to 
make. 

“Then we'll divide the admiral’s share 
between us when we get to Amoy,” said 
Balfour with a smile, as soon as it became 
evident there was no more coming; “ you 
might have had it all, if you’d spent a 
quarter of the time polishing your wits that 
you have in poring over musty books.” 
“ Jose!’’ he continued, turning sharply to the 
engineer, who had quitted his post and come 
on deck for a last look at the sun, “ how 
much oil have you?” 

“Five ballels s’nol, an’ um piecy bit,” 
answered the startled Jose. 

“Five barrels, and one partly used,” said 
Balfour, turning to me; “ four will be quite 
enough, Farley, don’t you think?” Then, 
seeing the look of amazement on my face, he 
broke into a laugh. 

“T’m not mad, old fellow, but that slow- 
witted Dutchman has put an idea in my 
head: if we can’t mcke a fire-ship, why not 
a fire-raft? We'll show these Celestial 
beauties that the Caucasian isn’t quite played 
out yet! Down to your post, Jose, and start 
up four of those barrels!” 

And now that there was work to be done, 
the domineering, resourceful nature of the 
man showed itself, as his short, curt orders 
set each man to work and made every stroke 
tell. Without a moment’s delay the boat was 
run as far up stream as we dared (a manceuvre 
greeted with derisive yells by our friends 
below), and the great casks parbuckled up on 
deck. As we had no lead, a silver keel was 
nailed to an end of each to ensure upright 
floating, and they were rolled overboard, with 
a cord fastened to each to prevent drifting. 
In the meantime the decks of the launch 
were being torn up, keeping the boards in as 
long lengths as possible; and when all was 
ready, Mike and Hallibutt, as the best 
swimmers, stripped and sprang overboard to 
form the “ raft.” 

It was a very primitive affair, the casks 
being simply held together in a row by boards 
nailed along the upper parts of their sides, 
and then each one converted into an enormous 
torch by knocking in the head and cramming 
in a lot of “wick.” To provide this wick we 
had to sacrifice the biggest part of our clothes, 
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for Jose's scanty stock of engine-room waste 
went but a very little way; the poor fellows 
in the water, especially, behaving in such a 
public-spirited manner (against their wills) 
that for the rest of the voyage they had to 
keep at a respectful distance from the cabin 
door. The last act was to fasten a long cord 
to each end of the row, and then we allowed 
the launch to drift down stream, towing the 
barrels close alongside. 

By this time, parties of Chinese soldiers 
had begun to show themselves on either bank 
and kept up a desultory fire on us; but as 
their arms fortunately consisted of old Brown 
Besses and matchlocks, and the men them- 
selves seemed to think far more of keeping 
in safe shelter than of hurting us, a few 
splinters knocked out of the launch was all 
the mischief done. Still it was an earnest 
of what we had to expect if the raft failed 
us, and did not tend to make us less anxious. 

About two hundred yards or so above the 
junks, Balfour stopped the launch, and paying 
out the rope that held the upper end of the 
raft, let it swing round till it floated parallel 
with the boom; then, setting fire to the nearest 
cask, slackened the cords and let it start on 
its mission of destruction. 

Till now the Chinese had hardly seemed 
to comprehend what we were at, but as the 
flames ran along the line, a great yell from 
the junks told us that they realised the 
danger, and a perfect few d’enfer from 
muskets, matchlocks, gingals, and every other 
species of Asiatic weapon, opened on us. 
This, however, lasted but a very few seconds, 
the splashing up of the water about midway 
between us doubtless showing the Chinese 
leaders its usclessness, and a crowding to- 
gether of men at different points of their 
decks showed that something special was in 
progress. 

« They are lowering their boats to tow the 
casks ashore,” said Balfour, who was watch- 
ing the enemy through his marine glasses. 
“Look to your arms, men! we must prevent 
that at all hazards. I don’t think we shall 
have much trouble, though, for they seem to 
have only one small boat apiece.” This fact, 
which accounted for our not having been 
attacked before, will surprise no one who 
knows the Chinese navy ; boats are so easily 
convertible into cash in a Chinese harbour, 
and there are so many ways of accounting 
for their loss! 

Our action in closing in on the raft rather 
cooled the ardour of the boatmen ; and small 
blame to them! for had they attempted to 
tackle us in their state, unarmed—for we 
could see nothing but oars and boathooks— 
and, moreover, so crowded in their cockleshells 
that they could rot have used their weapons 
if they had them, they would have been 
entirely at our mercy. So they prudently 
held back, waiting for the casks to drift under 
the fire of the junks, which would compel us 
to keep farther from them; or till the dense 
clouds of smoke from the burning oil, which 
were already beginning to obscure our vision, 
should become thick enough to enable them 
to dash in with comparative safety. 

“That smoke will undo us,” I said in an 
undertone to Balfour, who had closed his 
useless glasses and was peering into the haze 
in moody silence. 

“Would it were ten times thicker,” he 
ejaculated ; “they are training guns on the 
raft. I had hoped they had none, as they 
did not use them on us, but I suppose they 
feared to sink the silver.” 

Hardly had the words left his lips than 
they were punctuated by the roar of a cannon, 
which, though it came from a piece which 
our modern artillerists would think little of 
cramming into one of theirs and using for a 
projectile, sounded like the crack of doom in 
ourears. Little damage, indeed, was done by 
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the first discharge, but before we had time to 
congratulate ourselves, it was followed by 
three others, in such quick succession that 
the reports seemed blended into one. This 
time the marksmen had got their distance 
better, and a great waving to and fro of the 
lights, and the slackening of the ropes by 
which we were steering them, shewed that 
the raft had been struck. 

“Stand ready, men ! ” shouted Balfour, in a 
voice which rang through the gathering gloom 
clear as a trumpet; “our last hope is to 
break down the boom before they recover 
from their fright. Stand by to cutaway. Now, 
Jose! put on every pound of —” then, as 
his voice rose almost to a scream, “ Reverse 
engines! for your life, man, for your life! 
The river is on fire!” 

It was quite true! The heated oil was 
igniting as it ran out of the smashed casks, 
and formed a blazing film on the surface of 
the water, which spread right and left, up 
and down, with racehorse speed; so fast, 
indeed, that in spite of Jose’s dexterity in 
reversing, we were surrounded by a sheet of 
flame before we could get way on. 

A grand and terrible sight it was that met 
our smarting eyes when we could get them 
open. Down the centre of the river was run- 
ning a stream of fire about fifty yards wide 
and twenty to thirty feet high, through the 
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roaring of which we could faintly hear the 
shrieks of the unhappy Chinamen as it drifted 
down on them, and the crash of axes and 
hatchets as they strove to cut loose from the 
boom. 

For about five minutes this lasted, and 
then the flames died out as rapidly as they 
had risen, leaving behind a thick pall of 
sulphurous smoke, into which we headed the 
launch with beating hearts. 

We need not have troubled: there was no 
foe to bar our path. As we passed the site 
of the boom, a light shining brightly through 
the haze showed where one of the junks was 
burning, while wails from the opposite bank 
told us that the crew of the other had not 
escaped scatheless. Luckily for us, what 
wind there was blew directly up stream, so a 
few minutes carried us through the stifling 
smoke, and when we could see our hands 
before us, we put on full steam. Just as we 
came out into the sunlight, we passed the 
body of a man floating down the stream. 
The poor wretch had most probably sprung 
overboard to swim ashore, but had been 
caught by the blazing torrent, for the whole 
of the head and upper part of the body was 
acharred and unrecognisable mass. I pointed 
him out to Balfour, and for a moment the 
sight shook even his iron nerve; but he 
quickly recovered his sangfroid and turned 
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away, saying, “It's a dreadful thing, but 
better him than us. C'est laguerre! Farley.” 

There is little more to tell. We had a clear 
run back to Amoy and entered the harbour 
in the darkness. For the rest of the time 
we remained in the port I was in a state of 
mortal fear, and felt my heart in my mouth 
every time a war junk ¢ame near us. 

But I suppose Yeh made up his mind that 
first loss was best, and that it wouldn’t pay 
him to force Balfour in a corner, for we were 
not interfered with. For all that, I was 
precious glad when we got our cargo on board 
and were fairly out of Chinese waters, and 
you may guess it was some years before I 
shipped for the Middle Kingdom again. 

Years afterwards, during the American war, 
I met Balfour in Charleston, and he wanted 
me to do a little cotton running, but I 
declined with thanks. 

The memory of that blackened corpse 
floating seaward, while his poor wife in 
Yunnan or Pechili was watching hopelessly 
for his return, was a red light to warn me off 
interference, unless for peace, in other men’s 
quarrels. God forgive me my share in his 
death! I have never ceased to regret it, for 
my dalliance with temptation had proved, 
as temptation toyed with is ever apt to do, 
too strong for me. 

(THE END.] 


A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLES OF SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA, 


By Acuittes Datyt, 


Author of “The Three Trappers,” “In the Land of the Moose, the B:ar, and the Bearer,” “With Pack and Rifle in the Far South-West,” ete. 


'uxmNG the tail of the rhinoceros as a trophy 
and souvenir of the adventure, I again 
entered the darksome path from which I had 
been so summarily ejected, and this time 
passed through it without incident. On 
emerging from it I found myself close to 
the Nuanetsi, which was separated from the 
jungle at this spot by a belt of reeds about 
fifty yards in breadth. Outside I could hear 
the plash of the water over a few large stones 
or rocks, the calls of many kinds of waterfowl, 
and within the reeds nameless noises arose, 
not loud, but mysterious and stealthy, as if the 
creatures that uttered them were fearful of 
being overheard. 

The'game-path led down through the reeds, 
and, following it, I presently reached the river. 
Here it was not more thanone hundred yards 
across. Upon the opposite side the water 
was separated from the jungle by a selvage 
of sand which shone in the moonlight like a 
silver edging to the sombre background of 
thorns. Along the river, the peaceful light 
glinted and glimmered upon the gently 
moving stream, and in two places where 
shadows fell upon the surface I noted long 
lines of glancing light, revealing where the 
beams, reflected from the light outside, 
marked the passage of crocodiles through 
the agitated water. Upon the sands opposite 
stood three hippopotami, whike two others 
waded belly-deep in the stream. One of the 
former, who from his size I judged to bea 
bull, commenced to bellow, his prodigious 
voice echoing from jungle to jungle and 
reverberating along the river in tones which 
would not have been unworthy of some 
great monster of the ancient world. Even at 
this distance I could see the terrible array 
of tasks which garnished his vast mouth. 
Several others were swimming towards a 
small islet or shingle-bed which divided the 
river about one hundred and fifty yards 
below. 
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It oceurred to me that if I went down 
stream as far as this point, I should probably 
get a shot within forty yards at one of these 
as they landed, and with this intention I 
quickly returned to the outer edge of the 
thorns, where a track crushed down by 
hippopotami and other animals led between 
the reeds and the jungle. 

Moving rapidly along in the dark shadows 
of the thorns, with my thoughts centred 
upon the possibilities of the next few 
minutes, and taking little notice of objects 
in my immediate vicinity, I suddenly found 
myself in a small open space of perhaps one- 
eighth of an acre in extent, free of cover, 
except for a solitary clump of ukaku thorns 
adjoining the reeds which fringed the river. 
My eyes naturally were turned in that 
direction, and I was at once arrested as if a 
giant hand had seized me. In front of the 
solitary clump of low trees lay a butfalo, and 
crouched at either side, busily tearing huge 
mouthfuls from the carcass, were four lions, 
two being nearly full-grown cubs, while the 
others were a lioness and one of the grandest 
black-maned lions I had everseen. It at once 
struck me that the terrific chorus of roars I 
had heard must have proceeded from this 
family party when they had pulled down the 
buffalo, but, although I had come in this 
direction with the object of looking for them, 
I had not anticipated coming upon them 
quite in this unceremonious fashion. 

The lion lay upon the side of the buffalo 
away from me, with his great head partly 
hidden by that of his partner, who lay with 
her tail towards me. ‘The younger lions had 
torn away great pieces of the flesh, which 
they were devouring alongside their mother 
and close to each other, growling savagely 
the while as if each feared his companion 
would endeavour to possess himself of his 
share. All this I took in at the moment my 
eye fell upon the group. My first impulse 


was to retreat into the shadow of the jungle 
behind, but before I could take a backward 
step the lion raised his head and fixed his 
eyes upon me. Prompt action I knew to be 
my safest course. The distance was hardly 
fifteen yards, and the moon threw a flood 
of light upon the spot. Aiming at the lion 
under the throat, so that my ball would 
divide the spine, I fired the right barrel. at 
the same instant springing to one side in 
order to get clear of the smoke. 

The etfect was as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen among them. The lion fell without 
apparently the movement of a limb; the 
lioness sprang three yards at a bound, and 
seemed unable to guess what had happened. 
Her back was still turned in my direction, 
her head was raised high, as she looked about 
in quest of an explanation of the disturbance, 
and at this instant she received a ball in the 
nape of the neck which sent her sprawling 
over the ground in the throes of death. 
The cubs bounded over the carcasses of 
the buffalo and lion, and disappeared in the 
jungle beyond. It Wook, but a few seconds, 
this scene, yet into these moments appeared 
to be condensed a lifetime. It Pa these 
fleeting golden seconds of intense excitement 
that form the great charm of a hunter's life. 
They are the points around which all the 
reminiscences of his wanderings group them- 
selves, and for years after he has returned to 
a civilised existence the recollection of them 
will bring @ brightness to the eye and a 
quicker pulsation to the heart as the stirring 
events are recalled by the sight of the trophies 
which are associated with them. 

I was now in some doubt as to the best 
course to pursue. If I left the lions to the 
tender mercies of beasts and birds of prey 
during the remainder of the night, the skins 
might be ruined before I returned in the 
morning. On the other hand, if I remained to 
skin the animals, the process would consume 

{so much 
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80 much time that I should have but little 
chance of adding to my bag. 

It so rarely happens that a successful right 
and left are made at lions that, after a little 
consideration, I decided not to risk losing my 
trophies. I must confess that the skinning 
of one’s game is a sad drawback to the 
pleasure of shooting it. Despite anything 
that can be alleged in favour of a hunter 
being his own servant in such matters, the 
process is to me a most trying, not to say 
a disgusting, one. Before I had finished, the 
moon had fallen low towards the west, 
throwing long dark shadows from the jungle 
across the glade in which I was toiling 
like a butcher in his shambles. 

Above the eastern horizon, however, were 
already evidences that dawn was not far off, 
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and when I had finally got both skins separated 
from the carcasses, moonlight and dawn were 
contending for supremacy. 

The game had for some time past been 
trooping to the river to drink before retiring 
to the shelter of the jungles for the coming 
day. I could hear on all sides the rustle of 
the thorns, the crushing of the reeds above 
and below me, and the various calls and 
cries of the different species as they passed 
out of the jungle to the river, or returned to 
their places of retreat. 

I had, however, shot enough for my present 
purposes, and as I have ever been opposed to 
the wicked indiscriminate slaughter com- 
prised under the euphemism of a “ big bag” 
I did not molest the crowds of interesting 
and beautiful creatures that kept thronging in 

(tHE END.) 


apparently inexhaustible numbers to quench 
their thirst. As the sun shot over the east- 
ern horizon, the last of them retreated to 
the friendly protection of the great thorn 
jungles on both sides of the river ; and having 
placed the lion skins in safety with the 
intention of sending the boys for them, I re- 
traced my steps of the preceding night by 
path and glade all glistening and glittering 
with the myriad sparkles of the dew, and 
arrived at the waggon without further adven- 
ture. On the whole, I was well satisfied with 
the result of my night walk, and although 
several of the incidents were perhaps pain- 
fully exciting at the moment, still I would 
not be without the recollection of any of 
them. And I think that this is the opinion of 
everyone who has followed dangerous game. 


EEE DE 


A CHAT ABOUT 


A hs ‘other day, when I was in Yorkshire, I 

heard of a most curious episode which 
occurred there a short time previously. My 
host’s gardener entered the greenhouse one 
morning, as usual, to find himself confronted 
by what ho called afterwards “an '‘orrid 
beast.” It put up its head through the 
framework of the stand on which the flower- 
pots were placed, and greeted him by making 
“ an ’orrid noise.”’ 

The ’orrid beast was a rattlesnake, a very 
deadly kind of viper ; but the gardener did 
not know in the least how deadly was this 
strange creature which suddenly confronted 
him, and perhaps it was as well that he 
should have been ignorant, for otherwise he 
might not have been so ready to faceit as he 
was. How to kill it he could not tell at first, 
but soon a thought came to him, and he de- 
vised 9 method, original and efficacious, but 
at the same time very cruel. 

First he shut the greenhouse door, and 
then he went to the kitchen, carrying with 
hima large watering-pot. This he filled 
with boiling water, and then he returned to 
his garden. Before opening the door, he at- 
tached his longest spout to the watering-pot. 
As soon as he entered, the ‘orrid beast poked 
up its head again, and made its ‘orrid noise, 
but not for long. It was met by a stream of 
boiling water, and speedily succumbed. 

I asked several questions as to how it came 
there, but could get no satisfactory reply. 
The clergyman with whom I was staying 
thought the egg of a rattlesnake must have 
come with a parcel of foreign plants; but 
there is one circumstance fatal to that theory, 
and it lies in the fact that a rattlesnake does 
not lay eggs. It is of the family of vipers, 
and vipers produce their young alive, thereby 
differing from the majority of snaky species. 

Equally, if not more, mysterious is the ap- 
pearance lately of a snake in a London draw- 
ing-room. It is possible to see how a snake 
may have come with foreign plants into a 
greenhouse in a garden ; but it is very hard 
to find any other supposition than that it 
was placed there purposely, to account for 
the presence of the reptile in so unlikely 
@ spot as the drawing-room of a West-end 
house. And yet such was the place in which 
the son of a well-known M.P. found a snake. 
It gave some of the family a great shock ; but 
the member's son rose to the occasion, and 
the snake paid with its life for its appear- 
ance in a place where it was so little de- 
sired. 


By Rev. R. v'O. Martin, .a., 


Author of “ Indian Monkeys," “Chat about Tigers,” etc. 


But I do not wish to take up space by 
speaking about the queer places in which 
snakes are sometimes found. I would rather 
go straight away to India, the land of snakes. 

Ihave mentioned a rattlesnake in York- 
shire. There are no rattlesnakes in India, 
but there is a family of the same kind, one 
branch of which has a horny spike at the 
end of its tail; but it cannot rattle, as its 
American cousin can, in a way which is so 
aptly described by its scientific name (from 
which the Yorkshire gardener’s description 
does not vary much)—Crotalus horridus. 

This Indian variety is not at all so deadly 
as the rattlesnake proper. For the most 
part it lives in trees, and its colour often re- 
sembles the foliage of the particular tree on 
which it makes its habitat. 

Ihave said that this snake is not a true 
viper. There is in India a true viper, which 
is more deadly than the rattlesnake, or any 
other vipers—the daboia, generally called 
Russell’s viper, a snake surpassed in the 
deadly nature of its venom by the cobra alone. 

Everyone is familiar with illustrations of 
the cobra, with its expanded hood, and the 
spectacle marks which have led to the name, 
the spectacle snake, which it sometimes 
bears. The Cobra di Capello, as the Portu- 
guese call it, only expands this hood when 
it is angry. : 

It is not only the most deadly, but also 
the most common of Indian snakes, and it 
numbers its victims by thousands every year. 
In the “ B.O.P.” (June 1893) I told of one of 
these snakes which was an unwelcome guest 
at an Indian funeral, and of its encounter 
with the plucky Samuel. To-day I would 
wish to tell you some instances that have 
come to my knowledge of snakes in the 
houses of my friends and relatives. 

For myself, living in a large city, I had 
only a few snaky experiences. I must confess 
that the first time I heard of a snake killed 
in my bedroom it gave me a creepy fee!, 
and ever after I was careful to adopt the 
practice of most old Anglo-Indians of keep- 
ing a lamp burning in my room all night. 

This snake was a small cobra, and it had 
come in from the garden of the house; for 
though we lived in the heart of the city of 
Delhi, the compound (as the grounds round 
the house are called) was a very large one, 
and separated at one part by only a road 
from very large and beautiful public gardens, 
in which numerous snakes found a congenial 
dwelling-place. 


INDIAN SNAKES. 


Icame to the conclusion that this little 
cobra had entered my bath-room through 
the hole in the wall left for the water to 
escape by, and I had a grating put on this at 
once. 

Inever actually saw a snake in my own 
house, but in addition to this one, another 
and a larger cobra was killed one evening by 
the same servant. 

Elias (so was he named) entered the 
dining-room at dusk to light the lamp which 
stood on the sideboard. As he approached 
the place, a loud hissing sound greeted him, 
which he at once recognised. He hastened 
for a light and a cane. On his return he 
found a cobra of average size (some four feet 
in length) occupying the centre of the side- 
board. 

It recognised at once that its retreat was 
cut off, and was in a warlike frame of mind, 
coiled up with head drawn back, hood ex- 
panded, and in an attitude of readiness to 
strike. 

But a snake is no match for an active 
man with a stick. The bones are so slight 
that quite a gentle knock on the right part 
of the neck will dislocate it, and render the 
animal hors de combat. 

I remember being particularly struck by 
a direction I was given by an experienced 
resident. ‘“‘ Never approach a cobra from be- 
hind,” he said ; “if you do so, you run greater 
danger. All the snake need do is to uncoil 
half a length as it strikes back, and the act 
of uncoiling gives it greater impetus, and 
enables it, therefore, to strike higher.” 

The only adventure in my compound (if 
adventure you can call it) happened on an 
evening when, after dusk, I was returning 
home for dinner. On the side of the avenue 
I thought a stick was lying, and I had almost 
stepped on it before I saw it. With a view 
to tidiness, I put my stick under it with the 
intention of clearing it off the path. 

No sooner had my walking-stick touched 
it than the supposed stick became alive, and 
with an angry hiss made off into the bushes. 
It was too dark to notice what kind of snake 
it was, but I have no doubt it was a cobra, 


because, with the exception of a water-snake, 


I never saw any other species in our 
garden. 


But if I lived in a house seldom invaded 


by snakes, my sister's lot was very different. 
She lived with my aunt and uncle in a 
house that gained a moat snaky reputation. 


Just fancy being asked to dinner in a 


house, and killing three snakes in the sitting- 
rooms before the evening was over! That was 
the lot of one of their guests, and he left 
them with an impression that Seoni was a 
bad place for snakes, and Dr. D——’s house 
the worst place in Seoni. 

The house was undoubtedly a bad one in 
this respect, but it was chietly owing to my 
aunt’s love for flowers. At one side of the 
house there was a double verandah, the 
lower one of gravel, separated from the 
upper one of concrete by three steps 

All over the lower verandah and on the 
steps were flower-pots filled with plants, and 
this was a regular snake-preserve. They 
loved to lurk in the shade of the plants and 
creepers, and the cool, moist pots attracted 
them in the hot weather. 

They got some fan out of their snakes. 
One afternoon, after a most exciting skirmish, 
a big fellow was killed. 

“Let us arrange it naturally amongst the 

ts,” said my sister, with a view to making 

er uncle kill a dead snake. They did so, 
and waited. 

But while sitting silently at their work, and 
before my uncle appeared, they witnessed a 
curious sight. Two musk rats appeared, and 
at once made for the snake, which they com- 
menced to nibble. Had the snake been alive 
they would have fled from it, but they had 
no fear for their dead foe. 

Their feast was interrupted by the master 
of the house. Fora few minutes the ladies 
talked to him naturally, and then one of 
them pointed to the snake dramatically. 

“ Look ! look! What's that ?” 

“Don’t let one of you stir,” he shouted. 
“Khansaman, Khansaman, fetch a stick. 
Quick! quick!” 

The servant hastened to be in at the sport, 
having received strict orders from his mis- 
tress not to spoil it. The wretched man was 
nearly doubled up with suppressed laughter. 
He had too much respect for himself to 
laugh at his master, or even in his presence; 
bat when he saw him rush at a dead snake 
and hit it violently, it was too much for him. 
‘He exploded and fied. 

Of course after the first blow my uncle 
saw that he had been hoaxed, but he had 
been completely taken in. 

Hindu servants will not kill a snake. 
They will come and tell you where it is, but 
the idea of killing it themselves would be 
quite out of the question. “I would rather 
Kill myself,” a man has been known to aay, 
“than kill the Maharaj (great king), the 
divine snake.” 

Is it not strange that a people like the 
Hindus, with their great literature and truly 
noble schools of philosophy, should actually 
worship the snake? But theydoso. I sup- 
pose it is one of many instances in which 
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Hinduism has embraced within itself the 
superstition of a ruder religious system in 
which those whom it sought to draw 
believed. 

It is this superstitious feeling which is the 
chief obstacle in the way of diminishing the 
numbers of snakes. When you remember 
that many thousands of people are killed 
every year by snakes (ten times as many as 
by tigers, leopards, panthers, and all wild 
animals put together), you will understand 
how keen many Government officials are on 
this point. 

Many things present difficulties in the way 
—the density of the jungle, the lay of the 
ground, but, above all, the superstition of the 
people, and the abominable custom with many 
of the natives of breeding snakes for the sake 
of securing the Government reward for dead 
ones. 

This reward varies from 3d. to 6d., and is 
quite enough to set some scoundrel to work 
in breeding snakes, so that, when grown large 
enough, he may kill them and secure the re- 
ward on the pretence that he has captured 
them in the jungles. 

So great is the superstition that no high- 
caste man will kill a snake, and if a snake 
lodges itself in a house (in a hole of the wall, 
or under the eaves of the roof), no efforts 
will be made to dislodge it. On the other 
hand, every care will be taken to supply it 
with proper food; and if any member of the 
family is bitten, no effort is made to save the 
unfortunate victim, while the efforts to make 
the snake comfortable are redoubled. 

The snake is supposed to be a guardian 
of treasures, and many stories are current 
telling of its doings in this capacity, 
several of which make mention of a mysteri- 
ous stone called the Sheeshnag, which the 
old cobra is supposed to carry in his fore- 
head. It is said to be crescent-shaped and 
to sparkle with greater brilliancy than a 
diamond. The possessor of such a stone 
will always have good luck and be able to 
perform many mystic charms, in addition to 
securing an absolute remedy against poisons 
of every kind. 

The snake is sacred to the god Vishnu, who 
is often seen in rude temple paintings reclin- 
ing on the coiled-up body of a large specimen 
with many heads, the upreared neck and 
expanded hood being curved over the god's 
head. 

But to return to some of my sister’s snake 
experiences. At dinner one night, the butler 
went over to the side table with some soup- 
plates, when suddenly he grew pale with 
fright, and stood in an attitude of fear, 
evidently too terrified to move. 

“ What is the matter? ” asked his master. 
“Samp hai, sahib”’ (It’s a snake, sir), replied 
the man in a hollow, sepulchral tone of voice. 
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Sure enough, on the round glass top of 
a salt bottle was a beautiful little kerait, 
coiled up in a most neat little circle, not 
three inches in diameter, and with the 
graceful neck arched ready to strike. 

The kerait is a very dangerous snake. It 
is true that its poison is not as bad as that 
of the cobra or of Russell's viper, but it is 
far more aggressive than either. The cobra 
will seldom attack unless it is cornered ; the 
kerait is ready to meet its opponent half 
way. 

My aunt and her baby had a truly narrow 
escape from a large kerait. One evening, 
the baby, which was in the next room, awoke, 
and, as babies will, commenced toroar. The 
door was ajar, and the mother passed 
through, took her child, re-entered the room, 
and hushed it to sleep. This done, she pro- 
ceeded to return. 

She was brought to a halt near the door 
by a shout from the servant : 

“Memsahib, memsahib! Samp, samp!” 
(Mistress, mistress! A snake, a snake ! ) 

On the top of that door through which 
she had twice passed a kerait had lain. 
Had she moved it on either occasion, it 
would have struck down at her; but now it 
had partly uncoiled itself, and its head and 
neck were swaying to and fro, and it 
evidently intended to strike should she pass 
under again. 

A few seconds later sticks were procured, 
and the kerait died. 

Snakes move with considerable rapidity, 
and can cover ground favourable to them at 
the rate of about five to six miles an hour. 
An instance of their rapidity of movement 
has been lately given to me by aman who 
lived several years in India, and who killed 
no less than six snakes in one afternoon in 
the verandah of his brother's house, close by 
the river Ganges. 

One night, entering his dressing-room in 
the dark, he heard a hiss that told of a 
snake. He at once retreated for a light, 
and on his return saw a snake in the jamb 
ot a loose-fitting and half-open door. 

“T have you now,” he said to himself, and 
slammed-to the door. 

He rushed at once for a stick, and was 
not gone more than two seconds, but on his 
return there was no sign of the snake. It 
was a small fellow, and the door fitted 
badly, and it had escaped. He looked about, 
and soon saw the gentleman. It had 
rushed for the other door. and hed there 
taken up a similar position. But it did not 
occupy the place long! 

I have some other snaky stories ; but this 
paper is already long enough, and so I shall 
postpone them to a future occasion, when I 
shall be happy to tell them to you, if the 
Editor allows me to do so. 
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« Jzar a hand,” all ye Englishmen true, 
And heartily join in the toast 
To our gallant defenders in blue, 
The men of whom justly we boast. 


Oh! the merry blue-jacket, 
With his fun and his racket, 
The merry blue-jacket for me! 
Oh! the merry blue-jacket, 
With his fun and his racket, 
The merry blue-jacket for me! 


THE MERRY BLUE-JACKET. 


By Rev. Joan Kryaston, RN. 


Sometimes at “salt horse’? he may grumble, 
And sulk when his leave is curtailed, 

Yet out of his hammock he’!l tumble 
To die when the flag is assailed. 


Oh ! the merry blue-jacket, ete. 


We are proud of our soldiers in red ; 
We value our soldiers in green ; 


And everything good must be said 
Of amphibious Joe, the Marine. 


But the merry blue-jacket, etc. 
Yes, we'll honour these men of the sea, 
So loyal, so childlike, so brave, 


For we feel that wherever they be, 
Old England will ride on the wave. 


Oh! the merry blue-jacket, etc. 
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THE BRIG 


L 
;" seven round years I captained her and 
sailed her east and west, 
And never a craft I’ve shipped in but owned 
the Bronzewing best. 
She was good to sail on any tack, in any kind 
of wind, 
Or into the very teeth of it if so she had a 
mind. 
m1. 
I sailed her round and round about the world 
from pole to pole, 


From where, among Norwegian fjords, the 
wild waves fret and roll, 

To where the warm, white-crested tides wash 
the New Hebrides, 

And green Hawaii's palm-girt isles dream on 
their haleyon seas. 


1. 


And now to see her lying there on the in- 
glorious sand, 


Tt home, boxed up in my close, gassy little 
snake-house, I write to you of tropic 
skies, of verdant forests and luxuriant 
jungles, of glorious mountain-heights and 
silver streams, of the sun flaming high over 
the equator, or the palms standing out like 
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“BRONZEWING.” 


By Rogpert RIcHARDSON, B.A. 


She that had girdled the globe from Deal to 
grim Kerguelen’s Land ; 

For once I had made such southing, in the 
wild Antarctic’s grip, : 

That grisly rock you might have struck with 
a biscuit from the ship. 


Iv. 


Ay, there upon her native sands she lies a 
dreary wreck : 

The seagulls scream about her, the rats eat 
through her deck; 


The Wreck of the ‘‘ Bronzewing.”” 


And through her naked ribs I see the red 
moon peer and peep, 

As through a skeleton—a sight to make a 
seaman weep ; 


ve 


But still I see her running free, the wind 
upon her quarter, 

All snug, I trow, aloft, alow, no fear from 
wind or water. 


The blithe trades humming in her shrouds, a 
rattling ten-knot breeze, 

And the Bronzewing buzzing fore and aft 
like a hive of summer bees. 


vi. 


She had weathered a hundred blackening 
gales, and to think of her going down— 

It makes me sad and it makes me mad—in 
sight of her parent town ; 

And all through clumsy seamanship, and a 
crew of lubber hands, 


And none to steer the little ship clear of 
those cruel sands. 


vir. 


The fives of ships and the lives of men—they 
do agree in this— e 

The peril we fear we ofttimes sheer, the 
threatening bolt we miss ; 

From the desert path and the ocean's wrath 
we scape with lightsome luck, 

And drop in the pitfall at our gates when our 
watch below has struck. 
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HOW I KEEP SNAKES. 
By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.S. 


PART I. 


big black stars against the moonlit heavens, 
and their shadow gemmed with the flitter- 
ing spangles of the fireflies. Here, seated 
on a mossy boulder in the middle of the noisy 
little Devonshire river which cascades and 
tumbles down the beautiful glen below Lust- 


leigh Cleave, roofed in by the n boughs 
which meet overhead, ‘and through which the 
hot July sunshine can scarcely filter, and 
with no human being within miles of me 
(at least, none that I can see or hear)—here, 
I say, enjoying a very brief and very, very 


rare holiday from work, by some strange per- 
versity I feel impelled to fill up the “ wrong 
end ” of my pocket-book with some pencilled 
details concerning that same small, gas- 
heated reptilium on which I have turned my 
back for a day or two. This valley has a 
reputation for vipers, but after considerable 
quest amongst the rocks and bracken I have 
found none. 

I am wrong, though, in saying that I 
don’t get any holiday ; because writing for 
you boys about tropical animals in their 
tropical homes is holiday and rest and play 
to me always, and as my pen travels on I 
lose those four small walls and all my grey 
hairs, and find myself under the equator once 
more. 

Observe the heading of this paper—‘* How 
I Keep Snakes.” Not “How to Keep 
Snakes.” This is not an essay on snake- 
keeping in general. Indeed, I should be 
puzzled to know how to write one, because 
so very much —everything, almost —must 
depen | on the personal and individual oppor- 
tunities of each snake-keeper, the amount of 
space at his disposal, his facilities for heat- 
ing, the kind of serpents likely to fall to his 
share, and (last, but by no means least) the 
extent to which the authorities at home or 
at school might acquiesce in his arrangements, 
and the financial aspect of the case. So I 
propose to set forth herein a few items of the 
furniture, the routine and ordering of my 
vivarium and its cages, leaving their con- 
struction for a possible future descrip- 
tion. 

“ First catch your hare!”—so ran the 
prelude to the celebrated recipe for the 
dishing-up of that rodent in the cookery- 
book. In like manner, you must get your 
snakes before you can keep them. I am 
not going to give you a list of dealers in 
such wares, or advise you as to methods 
of capture, because those are subjects about 
which we have had a chat before; but I 
think it is not unlikely that some of you who 
read this may have kind friends (as I have) 
in different parts of the world who would be 
willing to procure and send home speci- 
mens to you—or perhaps these lines may 
come under the notice of the kind friends 
themselves. The worst of it is that the 
snakes sent—often at great trouble and ex- 
pense—usually arrive dead, valueless even 
for the museum, simply through lack of 
knowledge as to how they should be packed. 
This is a great pity, because it is really easier 
to transmit living reptiles from the most 
distant corners of the earth than it is to 
send over bottled specimens in spirits. 

Let me give you one or two instances 
from my own disastrous experience in this 
respect. Of course, when I was in the 
habit of going abroad, I used to bring home 
any amount of snakes in a very different way 
from that which I am going to recommend to 
you and your correspondents in foreign 
lands; but then, I took charge of them my- 
self, feeding, bathing, warming them and 
cleaning their boxes with my own hands, 
and holding my tongue! 

But now it too often happens that my good 
friends in the tropics set to work and make 
most beautiful and elaborate cases, fronted 
with glass and ventilated by perforated zinc 
or wire gratings, into which the captives are 
put with basins of water and very possibly 
a lot of eggs or other inappropriate food. 
Then, if the captain of the homeward-bound 
ship does not refuse to take them at any 
price (for such passengers are not popular as 
a rule), he generally charges an exorbitant 
freight, and is almost certain to stipulate that 
the “ package’ shall remain on the upper 
deck throughout the voyage, where, naturally, 
the poor creatures are teased and tormented 
from morning till night, worried with futile 
attempts to induce them to feed, and ex- 
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posed to every sea that comes over if the 
ship makes bad weather. They are perpetu- 
aliy bombarded, too, by the drinking-trough 
which goes adrift with the vessel’s rolling, 
and, not at all improbably, some day the 
door is left imperfectly secured; the next 
morning the box is discovered to be empty, 
and for the rest of the journey, to put it in 
the mildest form, the monotony of the voyage 
is broken. I have known all these untoward 
things to occur more than once. Australian 
serpents are especially rare here, on account 
of the length of the passage and the usual 
necessity of transshipment. 

Now, the example which I am about to 
quote, by way of illustrating a dodge which 
almost ensures their safe arrival, will seem, 
I daresay, to people who are not practically 
acquainted with the manners and customs 
of snakes well-nigh incredible—but then, 
what is there about them that doesn’t appear 
incredible until we know them? I am lucky 
enough to possess some exceedingly kind 
and generous friends in one of the snakiest 
of the West India Islands, Trinidad—friends 
whose friendship is all the more to be ap- 
preciated inasmuch as they have never even 
set eyes on me. They don’t know me per- 
sonally, nor I them (for they are subsequent 
to my Trinidad days), but they read the 
“B.O.P.” Well, they wrote and gave me 
to understand that—like the little boys play- 
ing at tiger-hunting—they were “ knee-deep 
in ’em.” Should I care to have some? 
Very many thanks, I should indeed! What 
would be the best way to send them? Like 
this, please : 

Put each snake into a good-sized bag (the 
bigger the better) by itself, tie the mouth 
securely—mouth of the bag, not the snake, of 
course—and label it. Lay all the bags 
smoothly, so that each is spread out to its 
fullest and widest extent, one on the top of the 
other, putting the largest and heaviest speci- 
mens underneath, in en ordinary deal box or 
packing-case, which should be just roomy 
enough to contain them so laid on one another 
and no more. Fill up any spaces or inter- 
stices with grass to “chock them off,” as a 
sailor would say, and prevent their knocking 
about ; nail the lid firmly down without boring 
any air-holes or anything of that sort; paint 
on it in bold letters—* NATURAL HIS. 
TORY SPECIMENS—WITH CARE—THIS 
SIDE UP’'—and simply consign it to me 
by the first steamer, as you would any bale 
of cotton or bag of coffee or other mer- 
chandise. Q.E.F., and was done, too; for 
the box came across the Atlantic deep down 
in the hold of the Tagus along with the rest 
of her cargo, and not a soul on board had 
the faintest idea that they were shipmates 
with serpents. Most unhappily, a technical 
error in the “bill of lading’’ led to a delay 
of several days before they were delivered at 
my house after their arrival in Southampton 
Dock; and as the nights were cold (it was 
in October), two or three were dead when 
they reached me. That's a point you should 
particularly remember—always contrive so 
that your reptiles shall get to England in 
warm weather ; it is difficult for people who 
live in countries where it is always summer 
to recollect what winter means here. 

The few that had succumbed were only 
just dead, quite obviously owing to their de- 
tention on the railway through the frosty 
nights, with the exception of one which I 
had been warned was in bad condition when 
shipped, and which must have been deceased 
at least three weeks—so we judged from 
the evidence of more senses than one. The 
rest were in fine order, though very chilly; 
and, oh, what a time it was, unpacking them ! 
An unexpected hamper in the middle of the 
term is nothing to it, for you must remember 
that I didn’t know what was coming or how 
many! 
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So the huge box, which arrived in the 
evening, was got as far into the house as 
it would go and the lid prised open, the 
bags lifted out, one by one, and transferred 
to the hearthrug in front of the dining-room 
fire, regardless of chips and messy dried 
grass, possibly bettle-haunted, and the very 
pronounced In memoriam of the defunct 
Xiphosoma hortulanum, and I can tell you 
the excitement of opening those bags and 
bringing their inmates to light stirs my 
pulses still. There were two anacondas, 
three magnificent boa-constrictors (one quite 
the biggest I ever saw), two or three species 
of tree boas—such a dear, tiny little thing, 
one of them—and all manner of luxuries, 
not forgetting a great cribo, or rat-snake, 
banded black and yellow like a wasp, and so 
attentive! He’d sit up and wait for you, and 
if you moved ever so slightly, he’d simply 
come smashing at you. What with giving 
them all warm baths (for some of them 
took a lot of restoring), and settling them 
into their various cages, and rearranging 
the previous inmates of the same, there was 
work enough that night. In chumming 
snakes together in the same cage, never 
forget the possibility of a new arrival being 
a snake-eater. 

There, at any rate, you have the result— 
a month’s voyage, without food, water, light, 
or sir. They want none of these, nor would 
they if the journey were three times as 
long; and, as we have seen, the attempt to 
supply them with the “necessaries of life” 
on the way almost invariably ends in dis- 
aster. I should recommend, however, that 
each be well bathed and fed, if possible, 
before packing. Now, to those unversed in 
the little ways of these creatures, such a 
proceeding as I have indicated may seem 
cruel, as it certainly would be in the case of 
other animals. But it is exactly the reveree 
—this is just the kind of seclusion which 
the snakes choose for themselves, and it has 
been through close and constant observation 
of their natural habits, both in their wild 
state and in captivity, that I have been led 
to anticipate the success of this method and 
to offer it to you without hesitation. 

A fellow I knew, an officer on one of the 
big mail steamers, was conveying to Europe, 
as a present to the splendid Zoo at Ham- 
burg, half a dozen small but rare and deadly 
sea-snakes from the Indian Ocean. They 
were prisoned for the voyage in large glass 
jars of salt water, tightly covered at the top 
with muslin, and each jar fitting into a 
compartment of a shallow wooden box or 
tray, so that they could not rattle up against 
one another when the ship rolled. One 
night there was a sea on, and during a heavy 
lurch the fastenings of the tray carried 
away and the whole concern capsized with 
a crash. The noise woke their custodian, 
who was turned in at the time, and who, ashe 
himself expressed it, “ scooted.” He got hold 
of @ quartermaster with a lantern, and on re- 
turning to the cabin found that the venomous 
little beasts were luckily all still underneath 
the overturned box ; but he was afraid to at- 
tempt to secure them again alive, with the ship 
tumbling about as she was, so he was obliged 
to kill them—a thousand pities, for they 
would have been of great interest in this part 
of the world. 

Now that we have caught our snakes, let 
us cook them—or, rather, keep them. I'll 
put you up to a few “wrinkles” which I 
adopt myself, and which I find of benefit to 
the reptiles under my charge—small plans 
and dodges which will be as applicable to 
your cages, of whatever form or design they 
may be, as to those which surround me as I 
write—for, alas! I am no longer squatting 
on a damp rock at Lustleigh. 

I believe that one great factor (perhaps 
the greatest) in the success which I have 
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enjoyed in the treatment and maintenance of 
these wonderful creatures lies in the abun- 
dant shelter from observation with which I 
always provide them. They don’t lead a life 
of exhibition ; retiring and elusive by nature, 
and for the most part of nocturnal habit, 
they are free at all times in my cages to hide 
or to show themselves, as they please. And 
for this purpose I have never found anything 
equal to rough cork-bark—what they sell at 
gardeners’ and florists’ for imparting a 
“rustic” or imitation rockwork appearance 
to window flower-boxes, etc. I pile it quite 
high on the floor of the case in the biggest 
and roughest sheets and rolls that I can get 
hold of. By the way—while I think of it— 
there is one little precaution to be observed 
in doing this. Take care that no piece is so 
balanced on those that lie beneath it as to 
wobble or see-saw—otherwise a snake getting 
between the two may be squeezed or jammed 
by the weight of another passing over it; or 
it may even crush its own tail with the 
pressure of the rest of its body, and very 
likely lie struggling for an hour to free itself, 
without discovering the cause of its deten- 
tion. It’s capital stuff, ever so much better 
than rugs, keeps the cage so clean, and pro- 
vides the snakes with a lot of healthy exercise 
as well as a gratefulobscurity. Gravel is bad 
for them, and moss very unsatisfactory; I 
know nothing better than this bark of cork 
for any climate. It’s so easily changed and 
washed, too, and lasts any length of time; 
most of mine has been in use for the last ten 
years. Overhaul it now and then, to make 
sure that it is free from insects—the chief 
bugbear of the snake-keeper. 

I do put rugs or cloths over the floors of 
some of my cages for the sake of cleanliness, 
but never without cork on the top of it, so 
that the serpents have no temptation or 
necessity to go burrowing beneath it; and 
when I carpet their apartment in this way, I 
always employ one single piece big enough 
to cover the whole space, not several squares, 
which are bound to get “rucked up” and 
untidy. The stuff they call swan’s down 
appears to me to answer the purpose better 
than anything else which I have tried, and it 
is not expensive. All my bags, as I think I 
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told you in a previous article, are made of the 
same waterial—strorg, warm, and pliable. 

Yes, 1 am sure that’s the great principle 
to be followed out in the treatment of these 
animals in captivity—let them hide as much 
as ever they like. And isn’t it alot more 
satisfactory to watch one steal out, thinking 
itself quite alone and unobserved, and go 
about its business, than it is to see the poor 
beast curling and writhing about in the 
darkest corner it can find, without a scrap of 
kindly shelter, trying to screen itself from 
your unwelcome gaze behind the folds of its 
own body ?— satisfactory, because you feel you 
are consulting your pet’s own prejudices and 
predilections in the matter ; and instructive, 
because you can then learn something about 
its habits and mode of life when at home. 
It’s worth doing from every point of view, for 
@ serpent’s surroundings in captivity can be 
made to imitate those which obtain in a 
state of nature more closely than those of 
any other creature, and it can therefore be 
studied to correspondingly greater advantage. 
That’s why I do most of my reading and 
writing in here, with snakes all round me; I 
never hardly lift my eyes without learning 
something. Keep still, and they won't see 
you ; they are amongst the most short-sighted 
things on earth. When you have been 
accustomed to pulling up at every half-dozen 
steps in the woods and jungles and standing 
like a statue, scarcely breathing, while you 
take note of some bird, beast, or insect, it’s 
curious how you acquire a sort of instinct of 
keeping still while you move—if I may so 
express it (I can’t exactly explain what I 
mean)—and disturb nothing. It may sound 
odd, but it’s a fact. 

They all want water, though some kinds 
go in for it very much more than others ; the 
rattlesnake, for instance, rarely approaches 
it, while the anaconda, the mocassin and the 
grass-snake will drink frequently and bathe 
all day long if they get the chance. So, if 
practicable, give them a vessel broad and 
deep enough, when something less than half 
full, to accommodate their whole bodies. They 
are sure to get as much of themselves as they 
can into any dish, however small, with which 
you may furnish them; so that if you fill it 
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more than half full it will ran over and you 
get a nasty, cold, wet mess in thecage. And 
another point of the highest importance is 
to give them soft water only—rain or river 
water, if you can get it. Hard water, im- 
pregnated with lime salts, no matter how 
pleasant it may be to drink, kills them. I 
always take care that it is warmed before I 
give it to them, even in a heated case, for 
they will plunge right in and bathe at once, 
regardless of the cold, and may get chilled 
and so benumbed as not to have the strength 
or consciousness to crawl out again. 

Should any of them lay eggs, the chances 
are that you will find them deposited in the 
bath— unless you have foreseen the prob- 
ability of such an event and have provided 
a nest of damp grass or cotton wool. But 
you must make sure that your snakes can 
find the water, and that isn’t altcgether such 
an easy matter as it may seem. If you put 
in a saucer or dish of the ordinary shape— 
that is, sloping outwards, wider at the rim 
than it is at the bottom—it’s as likely as not 
that they won't discover the contents at all, 
but will go poking and burrowing (perhaps 
mad with thirst all the time) around and 
underneath the overhanging edge, cr will 
encircle the vessel in their coils for shelter. 
For this reason a deep flower-pot saucer or a 
large pudding-basin (both otherwise very 
suitable) are apt to prove useless unless 
they are surrounded with a wooden or 
earthen ring, so bevelled as to reverse the 
slope and lead them up to the water. Oh, 
dear, I do wish they had a little more sense ! 

Mine disport themselves in square zinc 
tanks—made, as everything in connection 
with them ought to be, to “take in and out” 
freely. It’s a good plan to have them made 
square, because they fit accurately into any 
corner of the den, and leave no space behind 
into which the occupants can wedge them- 
selves and, obtaining a purchase against the 
wall, push the tank all over the shop, as is 
their little custom when they get the chance. 
You will find that, for small snakes, the pots 
or dishes in which pdtéde foie gras and 
potted meats are sold make very convenient 
water-troughs, being straight-sided. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A SERVICKABLE CRICKET-BALL. 


By Burnett Fatiow, 


Awho- of “ Ho: to make the ‘ B.O.P! Puzzle Purse,” “ How to make a Model Tight-rope Walker," etc. 


HAT boy, at 
some time 
in his life, 
does not 
wish to 
possess a 
cricket- 
ball! And 
how many, 
thanks to 
indulgent 
parents 
and a va- 
riety of other cources, obtain their wish! But 
—and one cannot help pausing— how many 
there are who never have this gratification ! 
The latter, I think, may be sufficiently nume- 
rous, even among the readers of the “ B.O.P.,”” 
to justify my attempt to put a ball within 
their reach. 

I confess I lean to the side of the boy 
whose supply of pocket-money is limited. 
He is often a “constant reader” of the 
“B.O.P.” And when he is “constant” in 
more than name, by carefully reading the 
articles prepared for him (and which he can- 
not often procure elsewhere), he is enabled 
to make for himeelf, at trifling cost, useful 


and instructive things, which would exhaust 
all his ready cash to buy. 

I warn you at the outset that you must 
not hope to equal a first-class ball; but for 
practice it will last you longer than those 
cheap balls which “ shell ” after a few games. 
I am aware, too, that many boys would not 
deign to use anything but “ leather,” and, in 
some instances, as the old saying has it, 
there is nothing like it, so they will derive 
little benefit from this article. But I am 
aware our Editor likes to cater for all his 
readers in turn; and I am sure boys who 
can afford expensive outfits of cricket gear 
will not grudge the small space allotted to a 
certain class of juniors that they tnay at 
least have a ball to begin our “national 
game,” when otherwise they are too often 
condemned to be merely spectators. Another 
point worthy of consideration is, many seniors 
may gladden the hearts of younger brothers 
by following out my instructions. 

My object is not so much to tell you how 
to make a cricket-ball, as to explain how you 
may turn a cast-off leather ball into one 
really serviceable for practice. You know the 
time ccmes when the cobbler says, “It’s awl 
over at last!’? Then is the time for you to 


take up your needle and wax-end, and make 
a new beginning. 

The material you will require is inexpen- 
sive. It consists of some smooth, moderately 


stout twine; a small lump of beeswax (pro- 
curable at the chemist’s or grocer's), and a 
small twine needle. 

If the ball you contemplate quilting is a 


leather one, much worn, it will be better to 
do away with the leather covering. In my 
younger days I made a number of balls, using 
for the inside a bung rounded up to shape, 
and then bound over tightly with common 
worsted until the required size was obtained. 
It was then neatly quilted. And what an 
anxious time it was awaiting the trial— 
“to see how she would fly!” These balls 
lasted for ‘‘ rough practice’ two, and often 
three seasons, which was, then, no slight 
consideration. However, it is immaterial 
whether you use the inside of an old cricket- 
ball, or make the “ body,” excepting that the 
former is specially manufactured. 

Take a length of twine and carefully wax 


it. This is done by simply holding the twine 


in the left hand, and the wax in the right 
hand. Draw the twine across the wax, and 
the friction will cause it to adhere. 

Now decide upon which shall be the 
Insert two long, fine 


“poles” of the ball. 
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brads. Then put on six longitudinal lines as 
shown in the engraving. 

I have not shown the brads, as you can do 
without them; but they will be found of 
material assistance to keep the lines in posi- 
tion. I advise you to carefully study the 
illustration at this point. 

To put on the “equatorial line,” fasten 
your twine to one of the longitudinal lines 
and carry it round. You may take a “ half- 
turn”? on each of the longitudinal lines, 
though I have not shown them. They, how- 
ever, will serve to draw all the lines taut, so 
you had better make these “ half-turns ” at 
your first attempt. 

Having engraved the accompanying illus- 
tration with a view to simplicity, I doubt not 
you will easily comprehend the kind of stitch 
required. But a few words of concise expla- 
nation may not be out of place. Carry the 
twine round to your left to form a loop. 
Then insert the needle as shown. Pull it 
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through and draw moderately tight—a trifle 
more than is shown—as the needle has to 
pass through each stitch in the second round. 
Take care to pass the needle under the longi- 
tudinal lines each time you come to one; 
but do not form a stitch that will bring them 
prominently on the surface. 

Having worked one half, you must turn to 
on the other. In practice it will be found 
that as you near the “ poles” the work must 
be decreased. You have only to occasionally 
miss a stitch, and the work will draw in close 
to the ball. Wax over the whole, and the 
ball is ready for trial. 

I don’t suppose such a ball would damage 
a“ practice ” bat, but you necd not use your 
match bat against it. The quilting, if not 
neatly done, may leave an “ ornamental” 
imprint upon its carefully preserved surface. 
But boys who can afford bats such as these 
will not, Iam sure, deign to play with a ball 
such as I have described ' 


A TALKING-MACHINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


T you wish to make your machine speak 

very loudly, so as to be heard distinctly 
across a large room, you must make a very 
much larger tin trumpet, and to balance the 


Fro. 15, 


weight of it hang a corresponding weight from 
the end » of lever bar, fig. 12. 

A needle has now to be provided for the 
needle bar. Use a good etout one, and as it 
is necessary to sharpen it occasionally, or it 
might spoil the discs, you must make a little 
clamp by which it may be easily fixed and as 
easily removed. 

This is shown full size at fig. 15. aisa 
front, and pa side view, while c shows it in 
position on bar. The screw p passes through 
the hole in bar o (fig. 11), and jams the 
needle against the inside of tube, holding it 
firmly in place. It only remains now to 

ure the record discs, of which there are a 
farge variety of various subjects, and these 
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PART III. 


may be had from most scientific shops or 
large fancy houses, such as Parkins & Gotto, 
etc., at a shilling each, and you now have the 
machine complete, as shown in fig. 16. 

Now put a disc on the revolving table and 
secure it by the fly nut pv. Then place the 


out these instructions your machine will 
work successfully. 

Should you get any scratchy noise, place a 
little cotton wool in the elbow before putting 
on tke trumpet, and by keeping the bearings 
oiled well, the discs free from dust, and the 


Fig. 16. 


needle on the puter edge of disc just inside 
the smooth portion, and turn the handle r 
towards you, and if you have carefully followed 


needle sharp, it will talk, sing, laugh, and 
give musical recitals and recitations at will. 
(THE END.] 


Song Fret (C. H. W., Blackburn).—Yes, it may be 
from working in the mill, but his health must be 
low. Can he take a bath every morning, cold? It 
does not occupy five minutes altogether. Also plenty 
of outdoor exercise. Wash the feet every night in 
cold water to which a little packet borax has been 
added. Then anoint with homocea. 


‘Moustacue (Tobolsk).—About eighteen years of age. 
Shave for two years at leaat before cultivating. 


Eczema 1x Doo (Evelyn).—It may be mange. But 
wash twice a week with Sanitas or Lanoline soap. 
Anoint all red places with compound sulphur oint- 
ment or Spratt's mange lotion. Do not give so much 
meat. We think you feed too well. 


BULLPINCH (Mignonette),—Read back Correspondence. 
Clean, well-washed gravel and sand. 


A Tor Goxe Wrox (G. Henry).—Yes ; it must be seen 
by a surgeon and « little operation’ performed, else 
it will lame you. 


Srors oN THE SHOCLDER (Carlo).—l. You must show 
those spots to a surgeon. They may be harmless, but 
they may arise from some blood poivon, 2. Canuvt 
help your friend. 


Do ETc, (E. Goodwin).—l. Bull-pup with good 
pedigree and points. from £5 to £15. 2. A dog is oll 
at ten years, 3. Chest measurements, etc., are good. 


Frrnine Fowta (Perseverance).—Yes, Frank, you are 
doing very weil. The warm boiled potatoes with 
boiled builock’s lights and pollard make a good 
breakfast, Don't forget the handful of grains at 
milday and before ruvsting-time. One soft nial 
a day is enough. 


Gvira-rics (8, I. B, B.).—Give more roots, which we 
do not see mentionel in your dietary. But if the 
place is damp. that and the heat of the greenhouse 
fine acconnts for their illness and death, Cavies are 
handy animals. 


Ham Trovere (Bald, Well Wisher, and many others). 
—Vide our Summer Number. which containg a 
practical paper by Dr. Gordou Stables. 


Fox Terrien (Quericus).—You cannot straighten the 
legs now ; he is too old. 


Cyenixa (Canadian Bike).—Yes, very 
Twenty miles a day wouldn't hurt. 


Hair Scunry (A. E. Hindmarsh),—Your questions are 
avswerel in our Summer Number. Ke the blood mix- 
ture. if it is'any advertised stuff, we warn you it is 
mere quack in bosh. 


Tur Eretins Rep (Nineteen).—Bathe them twice or 
thrice daily with cold water. A lotion of three 
grains of alum to an ounce of rosewater may do 
good. Meanwhile, you may not be so strong as you 
imagine. Anyhow, 9 course of cod-liver oil and 
extract of malt with the morning tub will do much 
good, 

Gorrre AND Patrrration (A Canadian).—Too serious 
for self-treatment. See a doctor at once, though there 
is no occasion for alarm. 


Tue Hain aGatn (Samson).—Vide Summer Number. 


Book ox Guivra-rigs (W. H. B. and another).—U peott 
Gill, Esq., 170 Straud. Price 1s., we believe. 


moderate. 


Tae Eves (James 1.).—Inflammation isa serions thing, 
thonuh you spell it with ouly one m. You must let 
a doctor examine your eyes. The sooner you do so 
the better. 

L, 0.—Tn Queensland land orders are now issnel under 
certain cwulitions to. persous paying their own 
Passages, The warrants are obtainable from the 
‘Agent-General. 


Tur Fixcens (8. L G.).—It would be impossible to say 
Without seeing them. But it seems to be caused by 
sume chalky deposit, and constitutional treatment Ls 
needed. 


We 


A Blow at the Seaside. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. Foarr.) 


H. T. FisneR.—You should obtain a copy of the nearest 
‘approach to what you want and send it to a jobbing 
printer for an estimate. It depends very much on 
the paper. Nearly everything is 8vo nowadays, but 
8vo what? There is @ great difference in size be- 
tween foolscap 8yo and royal 8yo, and you had far 
better give the measurement in inches, 


HARLENE (A Querist).—We really don't know. We. 
however, advise our readers to fight shy of advertised 
nostrums, 


Dvsn-neLts (G. J. White)—For your age, 124, a lb. 
weight cach, 


H. T. MacPuxrsox.—Your best plan {s to consult the 
advertisements in the trade journals. 


Rassrts (L. G. Cully).—1. Clean, soft straw. 2. Not 
when very young. Separate about four months old. 


Axprew P.—1. The “regimental” pay of the Royal 
Engineers never varies. The “ engiueer” pay varies 
from fourpence to two shillings a day, but the two 
shillings is only given under exceptional eircam- 
stances to very superior workmen. 2. By no means: 
there are a3 many as 16,000 men in the Upper 
Burma military police. 


Prra.—l. You will find many valuable hints in our 
© Doings for the Mfonth.”” Stainton'’s “Manual of 
Butterflies and Moths" is the standard book. 

lished by Gurney & Jackeon, 

ow. 2. See our articles on Birds’ Nests in our last 
volume. You should take in Science Gossip or 
some periodical of that sort. You can see ~ Our 
Country's Birds” in almost every bookshop. 


Ccrixc Rapprr Skrx (Chicken).—Tack upon a board 
hair side down, remove with a blunt knife all fat or 
flesh, and cure with a strong solution of alam. 


Mr. PoLe —The list of nnmes of the eggs given in tie 
plate appeared in the number and part with which 
the plate was issued. Look again. 


i vidiay 
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SAVED B A FLUKE. 


By the Author of * Our Last s-Gang and Ic 


bese happened to us in the autumn before we Ic 
our yackt. We were homeward bound from 
Scarborough to the Humber, the Pirate, the 


Emigrant, and myself, all very brown and 
all very 


We came round Flamborough Head in the 
gloom of a Saturday night, and ran on to the 


““A wicked glare shot out,’”” 
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twinkling lights of Bridlington Harbour. We 
came abreast of them, and their cheerful 
sparkle was sore temptation to us when we 
looked seaward and pictured the dead beat 
all night against the southerly breeze. We 
yielded all in a body, put the helm up, and 
ran in between the sombre pierheads with 
our keel scraping the cranch. 

Then we stuck hard and fast in the centre 
of the harbour, and the rest of the night we 
passed on our beam-ends, vainly chevying 
one another oat of comfortable hip-bone cor- 
ners. The Pirate always won; he weighed 
fifteen stone, and used to climb up to wind- 
ward. Gravity did the rest. 

It took us all the next day to recover our 
lost tempers and find a decent berth against 
the quay. When we turned in at night, the 
Virate said “ Blow high, blow low, we sail at 
dawn.” 

It was the Emigrant who roused us to 
greet a grey dawn and dew-sodden decks. 
Only half awake, we hooked the boat out of 
the harbour. Not a soul was stirring. There 
was just light enough to throw up the high- 
banked houses and silent shipping as a deeper 
shade on the paling sky. It was like leaving 
a shadow world. In the dead quiet our boat- 
hook clashed like a tocsin as it struck a ring- 
bolt or chain-plate. Outside we slipped 
away with a young breeze from the north- 
west. 

The wind held steady, and we sailed close 
in to the beach, and caught the soft sound of 
cattle lowing, and a skylark’s note as he 
mounted up. As the sun got higher and 
warmer, stray butterflies wandered out to us, 
past us, and away tosea. The Emigrant was 
quoting Shakespeare at them—something 
about little wanton boys and bladders —when 
he gave a yell of anguish ; so did the Pirate ; 
both glared round, and then dashed into the 
cabin. I followed them and left the deck in 
possession of several energetic wasps. Being 
brave boys, we recognised that discretion is 
the better part of valour; this we confided 
to one another as we jammed the hatch to. 

The boat kept steadily on her way—no 
slapping of jib-sheets on deck, no slatting of 
the mainsheet-block. My two chums ten- 
derly caressed their wounds, and said bitter 
things. ‘“ Wonder what people will think on 
shore,” I said, “at a boat without a crew.” 
The Pirate was peering through the window. 
He scrambled out with a jerk, saying, 
“Think we are idiots.” We were fast ona 
shoal! Weswented at the boathook and oars, 
and then went overboard up to our necks, 
trying to shove her off. But she was a fixture, 
and the tide was falling, so we gave in to the 
inevitable. We splashed through the out- 
lying shallows to the beach, and spent five 
hours equally divided between throwing 
stones, grumbling, and sleeping. 

It was a lonely stretch of beach, backed by 
cliffs about forty feet high. There was no 
shade, and we lay with our caps over our 
eyes, vacantly watching our boat heel gently 
over. It looked quite a toy in the vast space. 
The brown-red sands slowly crept out of the 
water ; solitary gulls flapped up and wheeled 
idly away. Gradually the sands began to 
sink, and our boat rose up; we waded off, 
and presently drifted away with the tide. 
But there was only three hours flood left, and 
thé breeze was dying away. At high water 
we had to bring up to avoid drifting back 
again. 

The clay cliffs that replace the chalk at 
Bridlington Quay had gradually decreased in 
height. It is a long, hollow stretch of coast 
southward of Flamborough Head, marked 
only by one bold bluff that suddenly sweeps 
up at Dimlington; after that the cliffs 
swiftly fall in height, until the last three 
miles to the Humber mouth are merely a 
strip of sand banked up between the sea and 
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the Humber. From this point—Spurn—a long 
chain of gravel banks runs out seaward, only 
partially bared at low water. Vessels coming 
down the coast stand well out to clear these 
in order to enter the Humber. In good 
weather a small craft can save several miles 
by arriving at high water, and slipping 
through a swatchway. This was what we 
hoped to do, but wanted daylight to make it 
@ safe passage; moreover, a dead calm and 
a foul tide were against us. 

As the afternoon wore on, a change took 
place, so slowly that we only marked it by 
finding that the sun was nothing but a weak 
patch of light ina thin sky. Wind or rain 
was our verdict—wind we hoped; but none 
came, and at seven o'clock in the early dusk 
we weighed anchor and quietly drifted on the 
young flood. The tide surging on the beach 
was a dismal sound. 

Following the advice of story-books, we 
whistled for wind, but the night shut in with 
the same breathless calm. Occasionally we 
took a cast with the hand lead to avoid getting 
too far off the land. In this way we drifted 
through the dark. It grew very damp and 
shivery, so the Emigrant lighted the spirit- 
stove to dry the cabin; this suggested hot 
coffee, and while drinking it we decided to 
bring up shortly, as going inside the banks 
was risky in the dark—though we once did it, 
but much against our wish. 

The Emigrant brought the riding-lamp out 
in readiness; as the light gleamed out, he 
shouted, “ Fog!” We looked round, and all 
about us white wisps of mist were creeping 
out of the night ; we were soon shut in with 
a dense wall of fog. This was the last thing 
we had reckoned upon. Still we could not 
come to much harm with smooth water and 
the shore so near. As for fouling a ship, 
that was very improbable,.for we were well 
inside the triangle of which the outer side is 
the ships’ track. Just for that reason we 
did meet with a ship, and a very curious 
adventure. 

The Pirate from the cabin advised anchor- 
ing, then thumped a cushion into softness. 
I took a sounding, and found deeper water 
than I expected. The Emigrant got out an 
oar to sweep her in, working by the compass. 
I shortly sounded again. 

«Pull again, old man,” I said. 

He neither answered nor pulled. I looked 
aft, and saw him staring intently into the mist. 

“ What is it?” 

He jerked his hand for silence, and I fell to 
listening too. 

The ‘pattering of the reef-points on the 
damp canvas and the distant moan on the 
beach alone sounded. 

“Dig the Pirate up,” he said; “he has 
ears like a dog. There’s something ahead of 
us.” 

The Pirate was blissfully forty-winking on 
his back and resented being roused. 

“Drop the mud-hook, and don’t worry 


me.” 
I went up to the forestay and listened 
again. Suddenly we heard something like 


the splashing of a bucket of water overboard. 
It was startling in the muffled silence. Soon 
we heard a voice calling and answered in a 
seaman’s way. Then came a rapid patter as 
of bare feet along a deck. In a panic we 
tumbled our anchor over. It toek the ground, 
but no strain came on the cable. 

“ Foul anchor— up with it!” 

The Pirate was out now, and was particu- 
larly wide-awake. Hand over hand we hove 
it up, cleared it, and dropped again, every 
second expecting some ship’s stern to smash 
through us. This time the anchor held firm. 
All three of us stood stock still, peering into 
the misty circle disclosed by ourlamp. Again 
we heard a voice, followed by the jarring 
rattle of chain-gear through a block, then a 


sailors’ chorus as some brace or lift was 
manned. The sounds were getting softer 
and more distant. 

“ Boys,” said the Pirate, “ we’re in for a 
good thing—fame, money, and heroism ; we 
are going to salvage a ship and save the 
crew from a wrecky end. Up with the mud- 
hook!” 

He bent his broad shoulders, and fairly 
ripped the anchor up. 

“Don’t be an ass, old man,” we said in 
some little fear. 

“ We're safe enough,” he panted ; “ we all 
drift together. Out with the sweeps.” 

We set off in the direction of the sounds 
that came at odd intervals. The Pirate put 
the lamp in the cabin. 

“We'll do better without that— more effec- 
tive heroism plumping out of the dark on the 
poor lost foreigner.” 

“Why foreigner ?” we asked. 

“Didn’t you hear the wobbling, snatchy 
way they hove home? Sh-h.” 

Startling in its clearness came the thud of 
@ rope-coil thrown on deck. It seemed 
scarcely forty feet away from us. Peering 
with no little anxiety, we felt rather than saw 
a darker stain looming on the fog. The 
Pirate came into the well. 

“We'll have to be careful now, or we 
shall mix up with their bowsprit.” 

We ceased rowing, and, apparently attracted 
by the greater bulk of the ship, we gently 
swung up to the dark growing mass. 

“Clever!” whispered the Pirate ; “we 
were on the broadside.” 

With only a slight scrape we fell alongside, 
and the Pirate slipped a rope through the 
ship's mizzen-channels. Everything around 
us and on board the ship had fallen into atter 
silence. We had even lost sound of the 
beach moan. The Pirate softly brought the 
rope in again. 

“ Something very fishy here,” he said in a 
low voice; “she’s not a light about her; 
however, here goes! ” and the next instant he 
clambered up and was lost in the darkness. 
We heard him drop on the deck, stumble, and 
answer some one shouting. Then the gleam 
of a light danced through the fog, casting 
weird coiling shadows of ropes and spars 
around. We heard the Pirate's voice mingled 
with others. They came nearer with the 
light ; it fashed down on us, and three or 
four dingy Spaniards or Portuguese peered 
over the rail. The fog was very thick now : 
six feet above the rail everything was hidden 
and coated with a dull surface, save where 
the Pirate had left a shiny track in his passage 
on board. 

“Come up, old man—sharp, and heip me 
to get these idiots to anchor.” I went ap, 
and found him arguing hotly with two men. 
apparently the captain and the mate. There 
was nothing strikingly villanous about them ; 
their twin brothers might be seen in any 
foreign café in the Edgware Road, with 
greasy face, well-oiled hair, and drooping 
moustaches, and just the same subdued 
enthusiasm in one’s remarks, whether about 
menu or fathoms, 

Eventually we descended the cabin stairs 
ina body. It was a thing of note to see our 
Pirate’s usual placidity moved as it was now. 
He rattled down the brass-edged stairs, shout- 
ing “ Charto, capitano, charto Humberino! 
> It had been a fine cabin, but now was dirty 
and distained. One remnant of its brighter 
days was a panelling of mirrors round the 
mast above the table. The captain wenttoa 
room on the left—this I saw in the glass on 
the mast—he took a chart from the rack. and 
was coming out, when he suddenly stopped 
and picked a smaller one off the table and 
shot it through a port. He came out with 
he other. and all of us swept it open on the 
table. 


The Pirate marked off our approximate 
Position, and then vigorously enlarged on the 
tide rate and the hidden banks ahead. As he 
marked off the place, I caught a quick glance 
between the two men. It was as one might 
say ‘Good! we have not miscalculated.” 

Said the Pirate, “ You savvy ? Then anchor, 
vite, rapidement!” 

Yet the mate slid his finger to a point south- 
east of the Humber and said, looking sideways 
at it, “Ah, no; it ’ees so-oh.” The captain 
backed him up. This was too much for the 
Pirate. He jabbed a pencil-point on his 
position. 

“You are here, simply stuck on a flood 
tide, and you are going to bits in another half 
hour there —right up on the Banks.” 

It was all no use; they still believed in 
their own position, or marked off one to 
believe in. The mate sat sideways on the 
table, commenting in Portuguese in the 
pauses, and hardly shifting his eyes from that 
sidelong gaze at the chart. It suddenly 
struck me that it was an attitude of listening. 
Some one haifed down the stairway. That 
was not what he listened for, but we all went 
on deck. 

“Well, 
Fathomo.” 

Oa deck a faint wind had come, just 
enough to set the sodden sails swinging. 
The air was full of pattering volleys from the 
reef-points aloft. I glanced in the binnacle 
and held up a wet finger; the breeze was 
north-east. The captain had given some 
order, and presertly something splashed. 
Then awailingcry broke out that in all tongues 
is peculiar tothe leadsman. Thecaptain was 
at the poop break, and sang out to us “ Four- 
tzen fahthom.’”’ “What?” shouted the Pir- 
ate, and for a moment we both were dumb- 
foundered. Had wedrifted right out and past 
the Humber ? 

“We can’t,” burst out the Pirate; “we 
only just went—sh’h—look there !—don’t 
shout !— isn't that the Spurn light?” 

I had just time to catch the loom of a 
smudge of reddish light before it vanished. 
We both looked in the binnacle. “ It’s just 
where it ought to be; that’s something solid 
in this raffle of fog and slippery Portuguese.” 

We went to the side, but the Emigrant had 
veered the boat astern. The Pirate softly 
hailed him. 

“¢Get a sounding, old man; don’t row over 
it ; something's on a crank here.” 

The Emigrant soon called back in a low 
voice, “ Only six.” 


capitano, take a sounding. 


A PLUNGE INTO 
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“Um!” growled the Pirate, “I'll see the 
end of this business. Step down to the 
Emigrant while I imbibe more of this new 
lead-line theory.” 

“Only don’t forget we're driving on the 
Banks too,” I said, going over the taffrail. 
Presently he came down as well, and we 
posted the Emigrant up in the plot. 

“Look there,” he said, pointing to a 
sodden roll of paper on the cabin floor. 
* Does that look like childish innocence? I 
thought something was mixed.” 

We unrolled the paper. It was a chart of 
the Humber entrance. 

“No,” he continued, “that skipper’s 
business is ship-wrecking —throat-slitting for 
pastime.” 

“That is our notion ; but what about the 
chart? It doesn’t belong to us.” 

“ Picked it up,” he said sententiously. ‘I 
was just dropping astern when something 
tumbled from their quarter, so I hooked it in. 
That's it.” 

They were trimming sails on board the 
ship, and soon we heard the soft dabbling of 
her wake on our bows. The captain hailed 
us over the quarter and flippantly wished us 
“ Buenno coursa,” and the next instant our 
line dropped and we fell astern. The Pirate 
bounced forward. 

“Cut! Up with the jib, boys; we'll see 
the end of this.” 

First we obeyed, then sat down to argue 
with him. 

“It’s all right. Don’t howl at me. It 
isn’t as though we were ina gale. Bend on 
the Trent anchor to the bass rope, that will 
hold us or pull the stem out when the crush 
comes. Put your very souls in your eyes for 
the Spurn light again.” 

In this way we glided on. A gentle breeze 
was blowing the fog thinner, and we could 
just resolve the dark mass of the barque’s 
sailsahead. We started sounding. As the 
lead touched the bottom we seemed literally 
to leap away from the line. This tide rash 
put us in some tremor for the finish. “ Hear!” 
said the Pirate. We all listened, and caught 
the dull growing moan of the beach again. 
It was like the endless rushing of o train 
across the country on a still night. More 
sounds nov, but from the ship’s direction. 
The crew, whatever the officers knew, had 
heard it too. We began to feel creepy, rush- 
ing on in this way to the outstretching miles 
of sunken banks. The Emigrant and I 
involantarily rushed forward, nervously re- 
adjusting the anchors. 
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“ Hold on, boys,”’ sang out the Pirate; “ the 
sound travels a long way. Look out for the 
light.” 

Another five minutes of suspense, and 
then even the Pirate shouted with ua. And 
like a swollen echo came a volley of cries 
from the ship ahead. High above our heads 
a wicked red glare flashed out, streaming 
athwart the wisping mist. It vanished and 
left a denser darkness behind, for a brief 
space only. Then a blinding white glare 
shot out. We could trace its track above 
and far out to sea. And all the time came 
a succession of cries of men and creak of 
blocks from the ship. We waited for the 
heavier grinding scrape of her keel. 

“ Let go the mud-hooks, smart! ’’ yelled the 
Pirate. 

The strain came on the iron cable with a. 
snap, the bass creaked and trembled. Then 
the tide foamed past us. Again came the 
red stream of light from the Spurn. We. 
knelt on the foredeck, feeling the cables, but 
they held firm. The breeze had gained in 
weight and drove the mist clear away. 
There was a low-lying moon, and we could 
see the land not two hundred yards from us. 
We were close to the tail end of the Point. 
We looked for the ship, and saw her dark 
sails rushing past the moon, as the flood tide 
swept her on, dead close in shore. 

«There she goes,” cried the Pirate, “ clean 
through the swatchway !”” and without a jar 
or scrape she flew on and round the point, 
fair into the Humber. 

We had merely surmises to go by, but the 
only conclusion we could come to was that 
they had seized a favourable chance to wreck 
the ship without danger to themselves. 
That being so, it must have been not a little 
startling to the wily captain and his lieu- 
tenant when the ship swung clean over the 
dreaded line. But the chart does not show 
the scoured passage close to the land. 

By a wonderful chance the ship had shot 
through this and into the Humber; forty 
feet either to right or left, and she would 
have torn out her bilge planks. 

Next day we saw her lying in the Basin at 
Grimsby. We sought to fraternise with the 
captain and console him for his ill-luck, but 
he repudiated all knowledge, and would have 
none of us. After all, it was but natural, for 
it cannot be pleasant to; feel that others 
know you area fraud. He had started out 
to wreck his ship, and had only succeeded in 
wrecking his reputation. 

(THE END.} 
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THE SAHARA. ‘ 


A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


ETWEEN the twelfth and fifteenth 
degrees of north latitude, and the 
eleventh and thirteenth degrees of east 
longitude, Africa is marked by a vast 
triangular depression inte which the 
tropical rains are poured by numerous 
torrents. 

One real river, the Shari in the south, 
and many minor streams without a name, 
ceaselessly renew the water that the 
torrid sun speedily evaporates. This 
sheet of water is Lake Tchad. 

Formerly it was an important centre of 
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CHAPTER XVI.—LAKE TCHAD. 


civilisation. Ruins of Christian settle- 
ments are still found on its banks; and 
copper coins prove that the country was 
oceupied by the Roman legions, probably 
those led by Julius Maternus to conquer 
the gold-mines of which the natives had 
spread the report. 

In the rainy season its level rises to the 
foot of the hills which surround it; and 
then its outline is clear enough. But the 
slight slope-of its banke causes a rapid 
retreat of its waters during the dry season, 
and when the water is low it is bordered 


by huge marshes, amid which wallow 
immense numbers of voracious and gigan- 
tic crocodiles, with innumerable herds 
of hippopotamus, buffalo, and wild swine. 

At times in the thickets which 
border its banks the leopard preys on the 
timid antelopes and the young buffaloes, 
whie the solitary and surly rhinoceros 
continually grunts as he feeds, in sign of 
his unfailing ill-humour. 

Sometimes alone, and sometimes in 
herds, colossal elephants come out of the 
forests in the morning in search of succa- 
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lent and inexhaustible food on the edge 
of the lake, and in its waters they take 
many a delightful bath, showering each 
other from their enormous trunks. Inthe 
evening they retire into their sombre 
retreats, happy if they have not to de- 
plore the stealthy attack of some angry 
vwlitary old elephant jealous of their 


ety. 
Birds of all sizes and species swarm on 
the shores and on the lake itself, and its 
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and receiving a rough rub down, his re- 
spiration and circulation were fully re- 
stored. He soon regained his senses, but 
not hisstrength ; for he was so bruised and 
shaken that he did not even think of hope- 
less resistance. 

The best thing for him was to be 
patient. He was far better off as the 


prisoner of human beings, however low 
in the social scale, than as the plaything 
of a gorilla. 


waters are crowded with many species 
of fish, of which some attain enormous 
@imensions. 

In the centre of the lake isan archipelago 
which is the haunt of tribes of robber 
rezroes, real pirates, who are the terror 
of the dwellers on its banks. Living 
chiefly by the chase, by fishing and 
depredation, they know no other means 
than theft and pillage for procuring manu- 
factured articles like weapons and house- 
hokt requisites, nor do they spare the 
flocks of their neighbours on the mainland. 

‘They do a certain amount of work, 
bat not much. They make rather good 
canoes, cultivate a little maize and sor- 
ghum, raise a few goats, and barter dried 
fish, hippopotanims hide, ivory and carbon- 
ate of soda, for the things they cannot pro- 
cure by piracy. 

Men are as inich the object of their 
depredations as goods, and they carry off 
into slavery the peaceful cultivators and 
shepherds they can capture by surprise in 
their incursions to the mainland. 

Let us add to their praise that slavery 
amongst them is particularly mild, that 
the slaves share in the life of their mas- 
ters, becoming, so to speak, part of the 
family in the widest acceptation of the 
term? 

The chief occupations of the slaves are 
to rew the boats, to look after the drying 
of the fish and skins, to cultivate the 
little patches of ground, and to colleet the 
natron. 

It was into the hands of four of these 
islanders that Marius had fallen. 

Immediately after his capture, as we 
have seen, the fishermen had rowed out 
into the offing, and it was not until they 
thought they were safe from pursuit that 
they troubled themselves about him. 

Marius was almost suffocated in the 
meshes that elung so closely, and there 
us some difficulty in getting hin out 
of the net in which he lay unconscious, 
Isut beyond the congestion due to his 
imemersion, and the close pressure of the 
net. there was nothing much the matter, 
aad after being stripped of his wet clothes, 


And left to the precarious existence he 
underwent for some days, he was not 
without consolation in finding himself in 
the company of creatures of his species, if 
not of his race. 

When he had fully returned to con- 
sciousness, one of the blacks, the one who 
seemed to be the oldest, 
said a few words which 
were quite unintelligible 
to him. He explained 
in gesture that he did 
not understand what was 
said; and seeing his 
clothes spread out in the 
bow and already nearly 
dry in the sun which 
was scorching his skin, 
he put on without the 
least opposition his 
drawers, his shirt, and 
his cap. tf 

But when he began to %, 
take possession of his “’ 
waistcoat, his belt, and 
his bag, he was given to understand by 
the most cloquent gestures that he would 
have to content himself with the barely 
necessary garments he had at first put on. 
Fortunately they had not taken off his 
boots, which would have been the most 
serious privation for him. 

The voyage was resumed, and even- 
tually they reached an island, where a few 
women and children welcomed the arrival 
of the fishermen and their prisoner with 
shouts of joy. 

Marius was led to a large hut covered 
with leather, in front of which two women 
were seated, the elder of whom was 
pounding roasted maize in a mortar, while 
the other was suckling a baby. A lot of 
young negroes were romping about in the 
most primitive of costumes, while two 
young negresses and some big boys were 
bringing in for the evening meal some of 
the half-dry fish which hung from long 
strings around the hut. 

The fishermen were welcomed with 
great demonstrations of dclight, and the 
sight of the prisoner excited the rapture 


of the women. But to the children he 
seemed to be a sort of bogey. much as a 
negro might be to the children at one of 
our out-of-the-way country farms. The 
smallest began to yell and seek a refuge in 
the maternal lap. 

Marius could hardly stand on his legs, 
so exhausted was he with fatigue and 
hunger. With affected indifference he laid 
himself down on the ground to rest his 
limbs for a little. 

Far from objecting to this, one of the 
negroes drove away the gaping crowd that 
had gathered around without daring to 
approach too near. Marius had rested for 
some time, absorbed in his bitter reflec- 
tions, when he felt himself touched on the 
shoulder by one of the blacks, who invited 
him to take his place round a dish on 
which smoked some pastry surrounded 
by grilled fish, the sight of which rejoiced 
his famished stomach. 

He accepted the invitation without 
ceremony, and soon squatted among his 
proprietors and the biggest of the boys. 
He followed their example, and devoured 
a grilled fish with some of the dumplings 
of couscoussou which filled the platter. 

There was nothing objectionable in the 
meal, and, as a drink, a jar of sour milk 
‘was passed round, in which Marius did 
not hesitate to take a share. 

Then the men began to smoke a pipe, 
of which the bowl was made of baked clay, 
and the stem a thin bamboo, and, seated 
facing each other, they began to talk with 
animation, without losing sight of their 
prisoner. It was of him they were talk- 
ing, considering the means of preventing 
his escape should he attempt to get away. 
Marius, however, had no thought of giv- 
ing them the slip, even if he were in fall 
possession of his physical faculties ; and it 
would have been simply madness to think 
of escaping from the position in which he 
found himself, almost naked, without 
arms, and without any knowledge of the 
country or its inhabitants. 

Later on he might think about it, but 
now his great need was rest; and pro- 
fiting by the apparent liberty that was 
allowed him, he lay down on the ground 
at full length. 

His mind had begun to wander in the 
vague and his eyes to close, when 
he was again awakened by one of the 
blacks. 

Their deliberations had terminated. 
The result was that Marius was led inside 
the hut, and pinioned and put in a corner, 
where they had the consideration to place 
an old carpet, in which 
he rolled himself. His 
bandages were not tight 
enough to hurt him, nor 
even to deprive him of all 
freedom of movement, 
but the knots were so 
skilfully tied that it 
would have been impos- 
sible for him to undo 
them. 

The hut was divided 
into several compart- 
ments; the two blacks 
disappeared behind the 
hangings of leather with 
their wives and their younger children ; the 
others stretched themselves on the mats 
in the common room where Marius was. 
And in spite of the anxiety which worried 
him, and his bonds, which made every 


position painful, overcome by excess of 
fatigue, he slept soundly until the morn- 
ing. 

"As soon as they awoke, the negroes 
visited the prisoner, released his arms, 
and slackened the bandages on his legs. 
The women provided a sort of cake, of 
which Marius had a share. 

The meal was followed by a long dis- 
course, accompanied by gestures so elo- 
quent and in such excellent mimicry that 
our poor friend understood it was about 
the pinioning he had been subject to 
during the night, which it was intended 
he should be relieved of altogether should 
he promise not to escape. 

Marius replied in the sign language, in 
which asa Frenchman of the south he 
was highly proficient, and also in pure 
Provencal—which was just as intelligible 
tothe blacksas their language wasto himn— 
that flight was impossible, that he gave in, 
and that it was useless to keep him in 
bonds. 

Evidently he succeeded in convincing 
them, for they took off all the fastenings, 
explaining by a significant gesture and 
the exhibition of a large cutlass that the 
first attempt at escape would result in 
his having his head cut open. And neither 
that night nor for the future was he bound 
in any way. Recognising fully the diti- 
culties of escape for a man deprived of all 
means of obtaining food or defending him- 
self against wild beasts, they contented 
themselves with making the bigger boys 
sleep in the doorway which at night 
afforded the only outlet from the dwelling, 
the thick walls of which and the leather 
roof of which could not be tampered with 
without awakening the whole family. 

Gradually they relaxed every sign of 
surveillance, seeing that Marius appeared 
to have philosophically accepted his new 
position. The canoes, which were much 
too heavy to be managed single-handed, 
were drawn up every night on the beach, 
and the possibility of regaining his 
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liberty by his own efforts appeared more 
problematic every day. 

And yet he did not despair, keeping 
himself ready for every opportunity, 
thinking that in the not very distant 
future he might be restored to liberty by 
some expedition into these parts, to which 
so many thoughts are now directed. 

The day after his capture Marius had 
been delivered from his bonds. But he 
was still so feeble and down-hearted that 
his masters refrained from setting him to 
work ; and he remained in the hut at his 
ease, smoking pipes and drinking a kind 
of beer made from the fermented liquor 
of maize. He could see that the family 
into which he had been so violently 
introduced was a singularly united one, 
notwithstanding its peculiar ideas of the 
liberty of anyone else. 

After a rest of two days, Marius was 
ordered to accompany his captors on a 
fishing excursion. A paddle was put in 
his hand, and he began a wearisome 
apprenticeship, taking his turn with the 
rest, while one of them, seated in the stern, 
steered the canoe. 

Marius knew how to handle an oar 
fairly well, but to manage the paddle 
without any purchase on the gunwale was 
not so easy, and he was very clumsy at it 
at first, which, however, gave his masters 
no annoyance, but rather seemed to 
amuse them. Soon, however, he got the 
knack of this new exercise, and became 
rather skilful at it. 

On the other hand, fishing never failed 
in its attractions for him; it was a 
pastime of which he used to be very fond 
in the days when he only practised it as 
anamusement. It was no less attractive 
to him now that he seemed doomed to 
captivity, and he even learned to throw 
the net with a fair amount of success. 

He took part in several hippopotamus 
hunts, in which the natives used only 
harpoons and arrows, the thick fat of 
these animals, and their flesh cut in thin 
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strips, dried in the sun, smoked or salted, 
as we treat pork, forming, perhaps, the 
chief article of food among these tribes. 

Marius also learned how to cure the 
skins so as to make them retain their 
suppleness ; and he split and dried a good 
many fish. ‘The cultivation of the small 
garden and the collection of natron was 
the especial business of the women and 
young members of the family. 

Marius had a ccrtain natural faculty 
for picking up languages. He soon learned 
the commoner words used by the 
islanders, and became able to share in 
their conversation as a listener, if not as 
aspeaker. 

In the corner of the hut which was 
given over to him, he had managed to 
make a fairly comfortable bed out of the 
mats and old pieces of carpet. His food 
was healthy and abundant, though not 
always to his taste. He had nothing to 
complain of the proceedings of his masters ; 
the children had become accustomed to 
his presence—some of them had evon 
begun to like him ; he lived as one of the 
family; and he was in complete shelter 
from the storms and bad weather. in 
short, life would have been supportable it 
he had only had his liberty. 

But that is a precious gift only 
estimated at its just value by those who 
are deprived of it. 


(To be continued.) 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET OF AFRICAN BREAKERS. 


#0 ELL, if this is the Gold Coast,” said I, 

gazing shoreward at the dreary pano- 
rama which the gathering darkness of ao 
stormy night was fast blotting out, “it should 
contain @ good deal of gold to tempt anyone 
to come near it at all; and those who haven’t 
seen it need only imagine a worn-out hair- 
brush a hundred miles long, and they’ll have 
the whole place pat and flat.” 

“Pat and flat, undonbtedly,” rejoined my 
fellow-passenger, Mr. E—— (who was then 
on his way to officiate as acting-governor at 
another British port farther down the coast), 
looking meaningly at the pathless wilderness 
of bristling mangrove thickets bordered with 
flat, dreary sands, which could only be com- 
pared to an endless parsley-bed planted beside 
a canal of bad mustard. “ But, to make the 
parallel complete, you must suppose the 
bristles of the brush to be poisoned, for no 
description of an African landscape is perfect 
without the malaria. You know what the 
Akassa fellows say : 

“ “Beware, beware of the Bight of Benin ! 

For one that comes out there were forty went in.’” 

“No wonder,” answered I. “The natives 
may well call this place ‘the Home of the 
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Fever Spirit’; I’m sure he couldn’t have a 
fitter one. It seems to me here, just as it did 
in the swamps of the Lower Danube, that the 
very trees along the shore, every time the 
wind stirs them, are shivering in a fit of ague.” 

In truth, no words, however strong, can 
adequately convey the crushing effect of the 
gloomy horror that broods for ever over this 
region of death. Here Nature wears her 
sternest aspect, replacing the bountiful smile 
of the all-providing mother with the sullen, 
unchanging frown of the destroying tyrant. 
The matted mass of dark, leathery foliage 
shutting out the sky above; the black, oozy 
banks of festering mire below; the thick, 
greenish-brown, oily water, ruffled ever and 
anon by the notched tail and vast, scaly, 
mud-plastered bulk of a crocodile; the foul, 
swampy pools, masked with the rank, un- 
wholesome green of their tall grass; the 
snaky creepers knotting their black, unending 
coil round the writhing boughs overhead ; the 
huge, slimy fungi crawling in loathsome 
abundance over the rotting stumps of the 
dead trees ; the dismal waste of lonely sand, 
outstretched, bare and lifeless and unending, 
between the ghostly jungle and the dark sea; 


the restless waves that break upon it for ever 
with their dreary, eternal moan; the sombre 
leaves that rustle weirdly amid the darkness, 
as if whispering to each other some hideous 
secret - all combine to realise with ghastly 
fulness Milton’s tremendous phrase, “a 
universe of death.’ And when one has seen 
and felt all this, one can well understand the 
horror inspired by those few simple words, 
“bound for the West Coast of Africa.” 

“From what I have seen,” remarked I, “it 
se ms to me that the Englishmen who have 
to live in these parts must be prostrated quite 
as much by the dispiriting influence of the 
scenery upon their minds, as by the effect of 
the climate upon their bodies. They get 
more and more depressed and disheartened 
day by day, till, when sickness comes, they 
haven't even enough spirit left to try and 
resist it.”” 

“True enough,” replied E—— ; “and it’s 
no wonder, considering the sort of life they 
have to lead here. I’ve tried it myself, and 
soIcan speak. You get up at daybreak, after 
being kept awake half the night with mos- 
quitoes or ‘ prickly heat,’ too tired to move, 
and yet too restless and feverish to lie still. 
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Yoo ssallow your cup of tea and your biscuits 
and 28 a> if for a wager, for there's a 
ietofw ‘or vou, aud you have just 
ie for a breath of fesh 
any air stirring) 
to your 
2 to say that yor 
whether you cun 
y, hour after hour, 
baked brick ad 
43 a caunon-batl, while 
s into your cyes and 
20 7 
diips from your forchead 
H auned in, “and your hands get 
fo wet that ti your paper every 
tine they tou had a@ pretty good 
taste of that in India and Siam, as my printers 
J.now to their cust.” 

“Well,” resuinel E—— , “ that sort of thing 
goes on till cleven o'clock, and then you have 
your bath and your breakfast, which pick you 
up just enough to carry you through another 
Jong grind without breaking down outright. 
By the time it's over the afternoon’s over tov, 
and out you go for your evening ride, tired, 
hot, used-up, and as cross as two stick-. 
Then you come bick to dinner at seven, to 
tackle a bit of meat which the skill of your 
native cook has made as hard as a telegraph- 
wire, or burned as black as if it had just becn 
fired out of the crater of Vesuvius.” 

“ Or else,” suggested I, “ you dine out, and 
meet the saine three or four men whom you 
meet every day, and listen to the same jokes 
and stories that you've been hearing every 
evening for the last six months, and get up a 
dismal pretence of joviality that would just 
have suited that Frenchman who said that 
he had taken part in every social gathering 
of the English people, from the quiet cheer- 
fulness of a funcral to the boisterous gaicty 
of an execution.” 

“ Just 60,” said E——; “and after a year 
or two of such a life as that, it’s really no 
wonder (though it’s certainly a very great 
pity) that some of these poor lads, finding 
that food doesn’t nourish them and exercise 
doesn't strengthen them, take to stimulants 
to keep them up; and then, having once tried 
thein, they take more and more, till they 
can’t leave off. Many a fine young fellow, 
who came out here as sober as I am, has 
onded like that.” 

“Tm sorry to find,” cried I, turning the 
conversation, “that I'm going to miss the 
high ground near Cape Coast Castle again, 
the only thing worth seeing hereabouts. I 
always seein to pass it at night, samehow—it 
was just the suine when we went to the Congo 
last year.” 

© Well, you’ll see something to make up for 
it to-morrow morning. Good night.” 

He was right, for, when I came on deck at 
sunrise, the first thing I saw was the bold, 
dark, headland of Winnebah, thrusting out 
its broad, rocky breast defiantly against the 
mighty waves that thundered ceaselessly 
upon it, crash on crash, leaping high into the 
air in vast shects of glittering spray, and then 
trickling back from every ledge of the great 
cliff. in countless sparkling waterfalls, which 
flash into a thousand tiny rainbows when 
touched by the first beam of sunrise. 
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“See those houses?” says E—~'s voice 

behind me, calling my attention to three or 
four little white spots clinging like snow- 
flaxcs to the black, broken crags above us. 
* Don't they look just like children peeping 
over the edge at the bursting waves, half 
shr.nking and half delighted? But you'll see 
hing better than that before lung.” 
So I did indeed ; for in another hour or s9 
the veil of mist that hung over the low, 
carving slopes of the coast was suddenty torn 
asunder by the fresh morning bzeeze, and 
before me towered a bold ridge of dark-red 
sandstone, crowned with a line of trim white 
houses, above which the plumy crests of the 
stately palm-trees stood out against the 
brightening sky. At the foot of this great 
natural rampart the waves broke in ceaseless 
curves of shining foam upon a broad sweep uf 
tawny sand, at the far end of which rose in 
all their massive strength the low white battle- 
ments of Christiansborg Castle, where the 
white cross of Denmark waved in short- 
lived triumph a hundred years ago. 

Here at last was Accra, the capital of the 
Gold Coast, and one of the most historically 
as well as artistically picturesque spots in 
Lower Guinea; but how to reach it? Un- 
travelled readers who think that, on arriving at 
& new seaport, one has only to “go ashore at 
once,” would be startled to learn that in West 
Africa it is an open question in nine cases 
out of ten whether you can go ashore at all ! 
In a region perfectly innocent of breakwaters, 
piers, and jetties, where you land by fighting 
your way through a chaos of roaring, leaping 
waves till they dash you up on to the sand, 
to be dragged out of the swirling foam by 
baif-a-dozen brawny negroes, I have often scen 
an unfortunate passenger carried right past 
his intended landing-place, it being found 
absolutely impossible to communicate with 
the shore; and, in fact, our captain points out 
to me with a meaning grin a British steamer 
in the offing, which has already lain here two 
days without being able to land either cargo 
or passengers, thanks to the “heavy beach,” 
which is @ polite African euphemism for the 
certainty of being capsized and the verystrong 
probability of being drowned into the bar- 


ain. 

“ Tm afraid we can't take the ladies ashore 
to-day,” says Mr. E——, suddenly appearing 
beside me; “ but Z must land, whatever bap- 
pens, for I have to see the Governor. I've 
got a good ‘surf-boat’ alongside, with a crew 
that 1 know, who will get me through it if 
anyone can—do you care to come with 
me?” 

Such a chance is too good to be lost; and 
our black boatmen having pronounced the sea 
“naaf” (middling)—which means that it is 
barely possible to get ashore alive—I obey 
very literally my comrade’s injunction to 
“ tumble in’; for, as our boat is dancing like 
a cork upon the surging waves, now bumping 
against our toes and now many feet below 
them, our embarkation is very much like 
trying to jump into a garden-swing when in 
full action. But it is done at last, and away 
we go to see whether we are to be drowned or 
not. 

For the first few moments our progress 
exactly realises the old nursery rhyme: 


“Here we go up, up, up—there we 
Tent 8° OP UP UP go down, down, 


Here we go backwards and forwards, and tLe-e we 
go round, round, roce! 17 


Just at first I am fully emp‘oyed in clear. 
ing my eyes of the pelting spray, and keep- 
ing myself from flying bodily overboard as 
we are chucked up into the very sky, only 
to plunge down again instantiy with that 
dizzy, sickening swing which one feels in 
dreams of failing from an immeasurable 
height. But after a time I begin to realise 
what a prize any illustrated paper would 
have in this outlandish bark of ours, with its 
black goblin crew outlined weirdly against a 
background of seething white foam. 

The boat itself is a large, heavy, full- 
bowed affair, unusually broad in the 
and as solid as it should be to withstand the 
battering waves that could smash in like pie- 
crust the planking of a hundred-ton schooner. 
All along the rocking gunwale on either side, 
half-seen through a mist of tlying spray, sit 
perched a row of gaunt black forms, each 
with one foot thrust through a kind of rope- 
stirrup made fast to the boat's side, and 
clutching in both hands the short, strong 
paddle, which, instead of being spear-pointed 
like that of the Grain Coast, or spoon-shaped 
like that of the Lower Niger, is much like 
a rude trident with very broad and heavy 
prongs. 

These strange oars rise and fall like spears 
in a battle, harpooning each wave in tum 
with a quick stabbing stroke, accompanied 
by an ear-piercing howl worthy of the dogs 
that “sat up and sang dogsologies” in Mr. 
Lowell's famous poem, and supplemented at 
times with a few cursory remarks of un- 
translatable native piquancy, hurled at the 
charging sea as if atalivingenemy. Swoop- 
ing upward from the shadowy depths of a 
dark-green valley between two great hills of 
foam, we see for an instant, from the 
summit of a mountain wave, our steamers 
side lined with anxious faces, the beach 
crowded with black figures shouting and 
pointing at us, the ridge, the town above it, 
the old castle beyond—and then all is gone 
as if it had never been. 

And now we are close to the outer edge 
of the gnashing ring of white-lipped breakers, 
and the final struggle is at hand. All at 
once there comes a deafening crash—a shock 
before which the strong boat is whirled 
away like a stone from a sling—a sudden 
tumbling and banging to and fro amid 
chaos of roaring waves, during which every- 
thing is everywhere, and nothing where it 
ought to be—a confused vision of white 
foam, and black faces, and tossing arme, and 
falling oars—and then we feel ourselves 
clutched by half a dozen strong hands at 
once, and stand dripping and gasping on the 
beach ! 

Shaking the wet from our clothes as best 
we can, we scramble up the steep zigzag 
path leading to the queer little toy capital 
overhead. But the description of what we 
saw there, and of our visit to the ancient 
fortress itself, with its hideous “ slave-pen” 
dungeons (happily untenanted for many 
e year past), must be reserved for another 
place. 


SUMMER FISHING; OR, HOW TO CATCH FISH IN HOT WEATHER. 


y this I don’t mean sitting in a boat and 
letting @ line trail (with or without a 

bait) behind you. 
This is a very pleasant amusement, no 
‘', and occasionally results in the capture 
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of some little jack ; but when a man ora boy 
does this, he has not a touch of real fishing- 
fever ; in fact, to quote an Americanism, it's 
“ laziness that’s the matter of him.” 

For this sort of thing few directions are 


needed ; but if you mean to catch fish in 
really hot weather, it will be desirable to read 
these instructions, and also to try to follow 
them; and even then you may not always 
succeed, 


First, remember that most fish seek their 
food near the surface in hot weather, and are 
therefore not generally to be had by bottom 
fishing. 

Barbel and gudgeon are exceptions, and 
never seein to feed on the top; the former 
ere very difficult to tempt in the summer, 
while gudgeon may be had if fished for in 
the shallows with a small worm, especially 
if a rake is used to disturb the gravel. 

In the very early morning and late evening 
bream and other fish can, of course, be taken 
by the worm at the bottom. 

There is one advantage enjoyed by the 
summer angler. He can, if he takes the 
trouble, see what it is the fish are feeding on. 
Stand quietly behind a tree at the edge of a 
river pool, and watch a big trout or chub as 
he sails about under the bushes. What does 
he eat? Not only flies, but caterpillars, 
beetles, and anything living that falls from 
the trees. 

No doubt he will take a gentle, if it is 
carefully presented ; but a caterpillar (green 
for choice), or an oak fly, or an alder, will be 
seized much more readily. 

The chief difficulty to be overcome before 
you can put this fish in your basket is that 
of placing the baited hook before his nose 
without alarming him. 

To do this, use a long rod and a short gut 
line, of which the hook-link only need be 
fine ; and place a caterpillar, a grasshopper, 
or an alder on a small hook. Crawl on your 
belly to within reach, unless a tree is avail- 
able behind which you can stand. Then dap 
the fly on the surface over the haunt of the 
tish and watch. If he is at home, you will 
not have to wait long for the fun to begin, 
thongh the fish, if large, will often refuse the 
fly after inspecting it. 

In this case, raise it just above the surface 
ané wait, standing like a post. 

He may return, and will often take—and 
find his second thoughts not the best for 
him. : 

But you are far from having secured your 
fish yet; for the place in which dapping is 
best practised is just the spot in which it is 
often most difficult to land a big fish. 

Strike sharply when he takes; but it is 
best to pause a moment before doing so, as 
the bait, being real, will not be spat out, and 
you are more certain to hook him if time is 
given. 

You will have to hold your fish firmly, 
yielding but little to his violent rushes, or he 
will be among the roots ander your feet in a 
minute. Often you must stand on the 
extreme edge and keep him off the roots at 
all risks; and sometimes he will, if large, 
break even the best of lines. Running tackle 

is of little use, and a tight line is:much more 
convenient also when you have to poke your 
rod between branches to get at the water. 

Still, in some circumstances, a reel is very 
desirable, notably when the river is broad 
and open and the fish large. 

In this sort of fishing a landing-net is 
almost a necessity, and, in any case, will 
much reduce the time occupied in securing 
your fish. I can well remember taking 

nearly half an hour over a Devonshire trout, 
for want of a net. Certainly the fish was 
large for Devon; but a pound and a-half fish 
is not so very unusual when one is dapping. 

In some cases the fish (especially roach) do 
mot come quite to the surface; and it is 
then best to put a single shot on your line, 
and sink the fly a few inches, and feel for 
the fish. I have found this a very successful 
method among roach and dace that would 
not touch a bait in the ordinary way. 

If flies are not procurable, a gentle can be 
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used (or, if chub-fishing, a bunch of gentles). 
These should be placed on a hook upon which 
is dressed a red palmer; and this may be 
worked very well on an ordinary fly-rod. 

It must be remembered that all the devices 
Just described are, on some rivers (especially 
Hampshire streams), looked upon ss rank 
poaching, and that, though your ticket may 
say “ Fly-tishing,” it means artiticial tly only. 
On most streams at a distance from London, 
such as those in Scotland, Wales, and Devon- 
shire, all methods are allowed, as a rule. 

Nevertheless the fly, either natural or 
artificial, is the method for summer fishing ; 
and the natural fly will often kill when it is 
too hot for the other. 

In the early morning (not at daybreak, but 
soon after sunrise), and late in the even- 
ing, the artificial fly is by far the most 
charming and effectual plan, even in the 
hottest weather. In the early morning use a 
small fly (say a blue dun or red spinner), and 
in the evening a large sedge, with stouter 
tackle. 

The best chance of taking trout on a hot 
summer day, on a river where rules prevent 
the natural fly from being used, is to fish 
“ dry fly.” 

As many boys, even among those who can 
throw a fly, do not understand exactly what 
dry-fly tishing is, I will try to explain it. 

The object of it is to deceive large trout 
which are looking out for flies while balanced 
near the surface of a smoothly gliding stream. 

If you watch a fish thus occupied, you will 
see that as each fly floats over him he has 
time to look carefully at it, before he sucks it 
in a leisurely manner into his mouth. 

Unless this trout is unusually hungry, he 
will detect at once the sham fly if it is 
dragged across his nose in the way a fly is 
usually worked on a rough stream. 

Even if your line is fine and the fly gently 
worked, the smooth surface will enable him to 
see that something is wrong; and he will 
usually retire and sulk for half an hour in 
his innermost retreat, leaving you to catch 
youngsters or samlets. 

To outwit these mature and cunning fish is 
the aim of the dry-fly fisher ; and his method 
is, first, to use as fine gut as he safely can, and 
then to present the fly in asnatural a manner 
as possible. Instead of using the regular 
“‘ cast” of two or three flies, he limits himself 
to one, and this one a very close imitation of 
the fly on which the trout is then feeding, 
usually, under such circumstances, some 
shade of olive dun. These delicate creatures 
are very beautifully imitated now by the 
tackle-makers; and when floating down 
stream with wings erect, they are not to be 
distinguished, at least by the angler, from the 
real insect. 

But to explain the modus operandi. 
First, find a trout feeding near your own side, 
if you can. Crawl up to about fifteen yards 
below your fish, or nearer if cover is available, 
and watch while he rises. When he has 
risen twice on the dame spot, which he will 
do if fairly on the feed, prepare for action. 
Let out 4 little less line than you think you 
will want, and make a cast on the grass along 
the edge. 

Then lengthen line till you have the right 
quantity out. Then put your heart into your 
work, and make a cast sothat the fly alights 

a few inches above the fish and floats over his 
nose. 

If yon have not disturbed him, he will most 
likely take your fly in the quietest manner, 
and seem quite surprised, and indeed an- 
noyed, at the gentle twitch with which you 
fix the hook. If he is large, and you are not 
rough, he will perhaps not make a rush at 


once ; but he soon realises his captivity, and 
then look to your laurels ; for two to one you 
are broken in your first tussle with a big 
trout, on fine tackle, in a weedy river. Should 
your quarry succeed in snugly ensconcing 
himself in a bed of weeds, there is no need to 
despair, for if the following plan (the invention 
of Mr. F. M. Halford) is adopted, success will 
often crown your efforts. 

Having got below the fish, loosen the line 
from the top of the rod till you can reach it, 
then take the slack in your hand and tighten 
it till you can just feel the fish’s mouth. 
Then keep gently drawing at the line; don't 
jerk, but keep feeling his mouth, and sooner 
or later he is bound to come out, and will 
probably then be easily landed. 

If, instead of seeking shelter, he rushcs for 
mid-stream, let him have line inch by inch; 
and, if possible, always keep lower down the 
stream than the fish. When passing beds 
of weeds, comb your trout rapidly through 
them ; and if you don’t let him turn his head, 
he will not entangle the line. Shorten linc 
quickly as soon as he yields, and lose no time 
in getting your net under. When he is in 
the net, give the handle a twist, so that the 
meshes wrap round him, and prevent him 
from jumping as you lift him out. 

Perhaps the term “ dry” as applied toa fly 
wants explanation. The idea is that the tly 
you use should always be dry enough to float. 
Just at first it will do this without trouble, 
but after a cast or two it will be necessary to 
flick it repeatedly in the air, and it is by this 
motion that you can recognise a dry-tly 
fisherman. It may be called his trademark. 

Another method of making the fly float is 
to apply, with a fine camel’s-hair brush, r. 
drop or two of paraffin. This is also recom- 
mended by the eminent authority before re- 
ferred to. 

One difficulty will hamper you much un- 
less you provide against it. As you lift line 
from the water for a fresh cast, the reel 
line, being soaked, will drag the cast and 
fly under the surface, and make it wet and 
heavy. To obviate this, grease the reel line 
for a dozen yards or more before beginning. 
Deer's fat is thought best, but I have found 
mutton or beef do very well. Do not grease 
the cast, or you may injure the gut. 

You may also find it best to use eyed 
hooks, as the gut will sometimes crack at 
the head of the fly, in consequence of the 
continual flicking. If the fish refuses your 
fly and yet continues feeding on natural ones, 
put on a slightly different pattern; or, if 
you can, get with your net a specimen of the 
tly on the water, and select a closer imitation. 

If you cannot find a fish feeding near your 
own bank, throw at a rise near the farther 
bank in preference to one in the middle (“in 
skip-jack broad” as Kingsley puts it), be- 
cause the larger fish usually feed at the 
edges. 

It may sometimes happen that you may 
find even the big fish “silly,” and feeding 
recklessly ; and then you may take (espe- 
cially in the May-fly season) a big basket 
in a short time. If this happens to you 
when fishing preserved water, do not take 
full advantage of it; or, at least, return 
to the water all but a few of the largest 
fish. It is not good taste to take out enough 
trout to have given fair sport for a week ; 
and also be very careful not to transgress 
either the letter or the spirit of the rules on 
your ticket. 

With a parting recommendation to do 
whatever you can to help a brother angler, 
and not to inflict unnecessary pain either on 
fish or flies, I will take my leave of the boy 
dry-fly fisher. 


See 
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‘ost ghost stories are true, in the sense 
that you can’t prove them to be other- 
wise. If people tell you they have seen a 
ghost, how can you contradict them or tell 
them that they are mistaken? They have 
you there. And so ghost stories will con- 
tinue to be written, read, and sneered at 
until Christmas Numbers shall be no more. 
You are not to sneer at mine, though, be- 
cause it’s a genuine fact—not one “com- 
posed expressly for this occasion, and dedi- 
cated to the readers of the ‘ B. O. P.’” 

It’s a highly respectable thing to have a 
ghost in your family. One morning, while I 
was at breakfast at the Hotel dos Estrar- 
getros in Botafogo, I overheard one of the 
waiters address an Englishman who was 
seated at an adjoining table as Senhor P——. 
(an uncommon name). 

«Excuse me, have I the honour of speak- 
ing to one of the Somersetshire P——’s?” I 
ventured to ask him presently, turning round 
in my chair. 

« That’s my county, sir!’ was the reply. 
“ Should I know you?” 

“No,” I rejoined, “ we have never set eyes 
on each other before, but I am acquainted 
with your great-grandfather’s ghost. Atleast, 
J sat up and watched half a night for him, 
at such and such a place, a few years ago.” 

I was very nearly adding, ‘And the old 
fraud never turned up!’ but it was lucky I 
didn’t, for I soon discovered that he took 
the old man’s apparition quite seriously. 
Thus introduced, as it were, by the ancestral 
spectre, we became great friends. 

That particular ghost (this isn’t mine, you 
know) belonged to a species now fortunately 
almost extinct. About a century back he 
made himself so disagreeable at P—— Court 
that it became necessary to have him “laid.” 
So practical authorities, accustomed to deal 
with nuisances of that sort, were summoned 
(just as we should call in sanitary inspectors 
now if there was anything wrong with the 
drains) ; and they, after some Siticalty— 
for he was a tough old shade, of considerable 
experience -managed to “conjure” him 
away to the top of a hill several miles off, 
with the stipulation that he might return at 
the rate of one cock’s stride per annum—no 
great pace in these days of steam and elec- 
tricity, but very fair travelling at that period 
for an exorcised bogie. And at the time of 
my visit to friends in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, he had just reached home again 
—a good while before he was due according 
to my calculations, based on what little I 
kmew concerning the pedestrianism of poul- 
try in general. No sooner was he there than 
he commenced a repetition of his previous 
unpopular conduct, and, as I have intimated 
above, I sat up the best part of one night 
waiting for him; but he was no strike on 
that occasion, and did not reward our vigil by 
so much asa single rap; so, getting cold and 
sleepy and disgusted, we—my cousin and I 
—went home to bed. But on other nights, 
if report told true, he was in great form, 
banging doors, stumping about overhead, 
and ringing all the bells. If ever you come 
across an old-fashioned goblin of this sort, 
give him a bell to play with. He won't be 
happy till he gets it. 

We don’t aspire to the possession of a free- 


hold ghost in my family, but we have a 


ghost story—one of the modern kind, too, 
with all the latest improvements. These 
things are managed very differently now 
from what they used to be; it is only the 
lowest class of ghosts that condescend to 
vulgar visibility—to “ appear ’—nowadays. 
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A TRUTHFUL STORY OF A GHOST. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.S. 


The superior form of “ manifestation ” up to 
date is a purely mental affair, a perception 
of the higher consviousness independent of 
the medium of the senses, a subjective pro- 
cess, a psychic phenomenon. That’s the 
way you should talk when you are discussing 
this matter, and especially don’t forget towork 
in the word “ psychic,” without which none is 
genuine. You may not have a very clear 
idea what you mean by it; but, then, nobody 
else is likely to either. And this home- 
made and internal order of ghost presents 
many advantages over the old style, being 
equally unsubstantial, inexpensive, durable, 
and coming within the reach of all classes of 
society. Furthermore, it requires no corro- 
boration —and, indeed, doesn’t admit of any. 

Now for the yarn itself, every word of 
which I vouch for as explicitly as one can 
vouch for anything that takes place inside 
somebody else’s brain—every word of which, 
at any rate, I myself implicitly believe, and 
have never had the faintest reason to doubt. 
An uncle of mine, who lived down in Wilt- 
shire, had a very great, friend, their intimacy 
dating from their schoolboy days. They 
had grown up together in close companion- 
ship; but when both had reached middle 
life, circumstances separated them. My 
uncle married, and his friend went abroad, 
settling somewhere in the Rocky Mountains, 
where, after corresponding regularly for a 
time, he lapsed into unaccountable silence. 
No one knew whether he was dead or alive. 
Of course, to make this tale complete and 
give it the proper flavour, they ought to have 
entered into a compact with each other be- 
fore parting to “appear” now and then; 
but, being fairly common-sensical people, 
this did not occur to them. 

Well, one evening, after some years had 
gone by without a word from the wanderer, 
and when (as would naturally happen) he 
was much less frequently in the thoughts of 
those whom he left behind him, they having 
long since given up all hope or expectation 
of ever seeing him again—one evening my 
uncle, who held an important official position 
on the Great Western Railway, was at Read- 
ing Station, about to return to his home in 
Wilts. There was no train due for nearly 
three hours to start on the branch line by 
which he must travel to his destination ; but 
all forms and varieties of rolling stock were 
available to him by virtue of his office, and he 
was therefore pushing his way along the plat- 
form to take the seat with which he was accom- 
modated in a “ milk train ” of vans devoted 
to the conveyance of the returned empty cans 
to the town in which he resided. I say he 
was pushing along the platform, because a 
down express had just come in, and he had 
to make his way against a stream of folks 
who had disembarked temporarily therefrom 
with a view to spending the five minutes’ 
stoppage in the refreshment-room. In those 
days Reading was a “one-sided” station— 
or, rather, was provided with two such sta- 
tions in line with each other. 

What he was thinking about, as he stemmed 
the crowd hurrying in the opposite direction, 
I can’t exactly tell you; but he has assured 
me that his mind was so entirely preoccupied 
with business matters that he scarcely no- 
ticed the pressure of the throng, and that 
certainly nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than ghostly apparitions or their 
counterparts of flesh and blood. Yet, no 
sooner was he seated in the solitude of his 
reserved compartment, than the image of 
his lost friend rushed upon him with such 
force and intensity, and the conviction of his 


unseen presence, there in the growing dark- 
ness, was so real and yet so intangible, that 
my uncle, though a prosaic, hard-headed 
railway man—a class not given as a rule to 
spectral illusions—felt irresistibly impressed 
with the idea that he was the subject of a 
supernatural visitation. And this impression 
grew upon him rather than diminished during 
the journey, reason with himself on the absur- 
dity of allowing such thoughts to master bis 
judgment as he would. Did it portend an 
accident to the train, or what was it? He 
pinched himself, to make sure that he was 
awake. No, he was not dreaming, all unreal 
as the experience seemed. 

As I have intimated, he was a practical 
man, and the last person in the world to 
give way to any foolish fancics about hob- 
goblins or their kind; but at the same 
time he had the courage to recognise the 
fact that here was something worthy of 
investigation, let those laugh who would. 
I know that he fully concurred in Shake- 
speare’s hint that the grossest form of 
superstition is that which seeks to limit the 
possibilities of the universe within the pale 
of our present philosophy. So he deter- 
mined to follow the strange incident up, as 
far as he could, in quest of an explanation: 
and as soon as he got home (for he and the 
milk-pails arrived safely, in spite of his 
presentiment), without telling my aunt 
anything about it, he sat down and wrote off 
a letter to the late Mr. Edmund Gurney, 
who was at that time Secretary to the 
Society for the Furtherance of Psychical 
Research, detailing all the circumstances 
while they were still vividly impressed upon 
his mind. And I may say here that I have 
seen that gentleman’s reply in acknowledg- 
ment, begging that the “fulfilment,” if it 
ever occurred or was ascertained, might at 
once be communicated to him. 

Neglecting his already long-delayed dinner, 
my uncle went out to post the letter with 
his own hand. The whole affair seemed so 
important that he was not willing to entrust 
even so small a matter as this in connection 
with it to a servant. There was a pillar- 
box close to the house, but it was too late 
for collection there, and he had to go to 
the general post-office in the market-place— 
though, had it been earlier, I am by no 
Means certain that he would have adven- 
tured the document in the local receptacle. 
He had just dropped it in the box, and was 
in the act of turning to wend his way home- 
wards, when he saw, or thought he saw— 
unless his eyes were playing him false— 
unless the uncanny tension of the last few 
hours had been too much for his senses— 
unless his reason was giving way—there, on 
the opposite side of the market-place, on 
the edge of the dark shadow of the old 
Guildhall—there, with the full glare of the 
gas-lamp streaming upon him, standing, the 
friend of his youth | 

It was almost too much for his over- 
wrought nerves, and how he crossed the now 
silent and deserted street he did not remem- 
ber; but anyhow he found himself on the 
other side a moment later, clutching the 
lamp-post, and confronting the apparition 
face to face. 

(This is the point where well-regulated 
and properly sensational stories of the 
supernatural break off ‘to be continued in 
our next,” and so keep you a week in sus- 
pense. But, alas! our Editor insists on my 
giving it to you all in one lump, and I must 
go straight on.) 

They looked full in each other’s eyes for 
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the space of a minute or so, mute and 
breathless. Then the spectre dealt him a 
most unghostified dig in the ribs. 

“Why, you old rascal!” he cried, in a 
very earthly voice, ‘then it was you at 
Reading just now!” 

There you have it, It had been a case 
of what they call nowadays “ unconscious 
cerebration ’’ with my uncle—something the 
same sort of thing that occurs with us when 
anybody asks us a question while we are 
reading a deeply interesting book; we hear, 
and may even answer mechanically, but we 
look up presently and say, ‘‘ What is it? 
Oh, yes, so and so ’—as the full meaning of 
the question which we have received dawns 
gradually upon us. He had seen his friend, 
had looked straight at him while threading 
his way through the crowd on the platform ; 
but, with his mind preoccupied with other 
and very different matters, the mental photo- 
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graph had not developed, as it were, until 
he reached the railway carriage, and then he 
could not properly locate it. But, joking 
aside, if it had not been for this unfortunate 
explanation, this fleshly and altogether in- 
appropriate “ fulfilment,” here would be a 
veritable psychic ghost-story, of the exact 
kind in vogue at the present day. 

How the wraith helped to devour my uncle’s 
dinner when they got home, with an appetite 
sharpened by his long detention at Reading 
Station; what a lot he had to tell and ask 
and explain; and how they drifted into up- 
roarious reminiscences of their bachelor days, 
laughing until they woke the children up, 
and sitting up so late that my aunt got quite 
annoyed—all these things you can imagine 
for yourselves. But their merriment did not 
reach its climax till my uncle put a bold face 
upon it and told the recent ghostly trial 
which he had undergone, though he knew it 


would be a joke against him for evermore. 
It’s my belief that if he hadn’t told it then, 
he would never have told it at all, and I 
shouldn’t be writing this. 

And when the Christmas bells rang out on 
the snowy air at midnight, and the voices of 
the waits—— 

Well, no—that’s the unfortunate part of it. 
The fact is, this took place in May, quite out 
of season! You want an “r” in the month 
to render a ghost wholesome, just as much 
as you do for an oyster! However, there's 
the yarn, unadorned, as I received it from 
the hero and narrator. And if you ever come 
across a ghost, psychic or otherwise, the 
explanation of which is not quite so readily 
forthcoming, don’t forget that it may be 
capable of natural explanation nevertheless. 
There are lots of other materials which enter 
into their composition besides white sheets 
and broomsticks !. 
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“ wz do you say, my boy? How did 

I first meet my old friend? Well, 
rather strangely; but it’s a long story. You 
would like to hear it? Ah, I daresay, but if 
I tell it you I must leave off painting for a 
while. Ican’t attend to my work and Mr. 
Carneth at the same time. What do I call 
him? Why, Carneth—he spells it Carnedd 
but then you see he’s a Welshman, and the 
spelling and pronunciation of Welsh some- 
times don’t seem to agree. It’s a difficult 
language, and sounds very funny at times on 
this account. Leave off for a bit, and tell 
you about him? Well, I will—I don’t mind 
—to oblige you.” 

This colloquy was going on between a small 
boy of ten or eleven, and a gentleman who was 
painting at his easel by a footpath running 
down to the shore across a sheltered field near 
asmall Devonshire watering-place. The boy 
‘was & young visitor who had wandered from 
his friends on the beach up to the place 
where the artist was at work, attracted, as boys 
of all ages often are, by the white umbrella. 

After sidling about, and watching the pro- 
gress of the picture for a time, he began to 
ask questions, and presently he put one 
about the friend of the painter, lying stretched 
on the grass half-asleep in the shadow of 
the hedge. This led to the gentleman set- 
ting down his palette, lighting a pipe, and 
stretching himself also on the grass. He 
was a good-natured, kindly, middle-aged 
man; very fond of youngsters, and just the 
jolly sort of chap boys take to. Our young 
friend was no exception to his class, and 
finding himself in such good company settled 
himself snugly alongside his new acquain- 
tance. The latter then began. 

“Some ten summers ago, I and my wife, 
with two young lady friends of hers, were 
staying at a small place called Aber, on the 
coast of Wales—much as we are staying 
here, you know, now. I was sketching all 
day, and the ladies used to amuse themselves 
after their fashion. Sometimes, I daresay, 
they got a little bored, and so, to vary their 
amusements, I agreed to give up a day, and 
go with them on an excursion up Carnedd 
Llewellyn—one of the many high mountains 
abounding in the neighbourhood. 

“ Starting early, therefore, on a glorious 
morning, we toiled on up the slopes for an 
hour or two, the way becoming more and 
difficult the higher we went. After 

work, however, we reached the 
t we had not been allowed to 
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enjoy the magnificent view very long before 
there came on rather suddenly a thick, driz- 
zling mist, which grew and grew every minute 
until we found ourselves in a dense fog 
through which you could not see five yards 
away. We started to return, but in & short 
time we had lost all idea of our whereabouts ; 
the cold was intense, and, to add to our dis- 
comforts, we found ourselves in some boggy 
ground in which, at almost every step, we 
sank ankle-deep below the treacherous sur- 
face. After wandering about for a long time 
things began to look very serious. The girls 
were quite exhausted, and, although I tried to 
put the best face on the matter, I was secretly 
very anxious on their account in the event 
of our being unable to find our way down the 
mountain before nightfall. Tired and dis- 
pirited, we at last sat down on the leeward 
side of a rock to finish the remainder of our 
sandwiches, of which we had by that time 
but a very small supply, about one each. 
Fortunately, I had also a flask of whisky, 
but with regard to that I put them on 
short rations, and in spite of remonstrances 
insisted on serving out a thimbleful now and 
then. 

“ Understand this was carried for medicinal 
purposes only, for experience had taught me 
that in emergencies on such excursions a 
stimulant of this kind is sometimes very 
useful, if not absolutely necessary. 

“While we were engaged in finishing our 
sandwiches, I saw, looming through the mist, 
what at first ap) to be a huge animal 
as big as an elephant, but which, as it came 
closer, proved to be only a collie dog. He 
came ap within a yard or two of us, and for 
a minute or so regarded us with great atten- 
tion. I offered him half my sandwich, which 
he accepted, and we immediately becamo 
friends.” 

“And is that the dog, sir?” here inter- 
rupted the boy, pointing at the animal asleep 
under the Lodge —“‘Mr. What-d’ye-call- 
him?” 

“ Yes, that’s my friend Carneth,” answered 
the artist; “the very same, and a mighty 
clever fellow he is, I can tell you, as you'll 
see. That was how he and I first met; but 
he’s growing old now, like his master, and 
getting lazy, especially when little boys come 
and ask questions.” 

The animal raised his head, blinked affec- 
tionately at his master, and giving one or two 
thwacks upon the grass with his tail, speedily 
resigned himself to repose again. 


“Well, to proceed,” resumed the good- 
natured artist: “after a short time I 
noticed the dog went away for a few yards, 
and then stopped and looked back to us. 
After this had been repeated several times, 
it struck me he did this purposely to induce 
us to follow him. Thinking he might lead 
us to his master, who might be somewhere 
on the mountain, I pro; to the ladies 
that we should follow the dog as the only 
chance that offered of our escaping from our 
unpleasant and dangerous situation. The 
suggestion was acted upon at once, and the 
collie went before us apparently well-pleased 
to be our guide. I am certain he was quite 
aware of the service he was doing us, because, 
if occasionally he went out of sight in the 
thick mist, he invariably came back to us to 
see if we were following. For more than an 
hour we plodded wearily on, walking princi- 
pally along narrow sheep-tracks, until, at 

it, quite suddenly, we emerged from the 
mist into, you will be surprised to hear. 
bright sunlight again, and found ourselves 
just above the Aber waterfall. I should tell 
you, my boy, that immediately before doing 
this we discovered we had passed along the 
narrow path on the face of the rock, with 
deep precipice on the near side—so narrow 
that no person could pass another ; but the 
mist here was of some service, for had the 
danger been seen, none of our party would 
have been bold enough to venture on this 
dangerous track. 

“On reaching the public road the dog left 
us. One of the ladies fainted with exhaus- 
tion as we entered the village of Aber, but 
the next day no one was much the worse for 
our mountain experience, 

“T found the dog belonged to a farmer in 
the neighbourhood. We purchased him, 
giving him the name of Carnedd Llewellyn 
in remembrance of his opportune service. 
We had spent altogether three months st 
Aber, and, a few days after I had bought the 
dog, left Wales and returned to Edinburgh, 
which was then my home, taking Carneth 
with us, 

“ There, that’s his story. Now, my young 
friend, you be off, and let me go on with my 
work,” said the painter, rising and knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe. “ If you come and 
Ree me again to-morrow, perhaps I can tell 
you another story or two of Carneth’s intelli- 
gence; but for the present, good-bye.” 


(To be continued.) 


i is the necessity of drinking and the love 

of moisture which is common to most 
of them that brings serpents about the wells, 
and even into the bath-rooms of houses, in 
hot countries during the dry season ; though 
it is quite possible that the frogs and rats 
which resort to such situations for similar 
reasons at those times may constitute an 
attraction also to their ophidian patrons. 
During the drought of last year’s summer, 
vipers were seen, in more than one 
instance, in low-lying marshy fields where 
nobody had ever observed them before, 
having temporarily forsaken their usual 
habitat on sandy heaths and moorlands. 
But this reminds me of a yarn. It isn’t an 
experience of my own, but the gentleman 
from whom I had it is one whose word is 
thoroughly to be depended upon, he having 
been all his life a most enthusiastic, though 
not a scientific, naturalist. 

I confess I am unwilling, as a rule, to relate 
to you any but my own personal adventures 
and observations where snakes are concerned 
—not, of course, that I regard other people 
as untruthful, or think that nobody is 
accurate but myself; but there is s0 much 
misconception about these little-understood 
animals, and so many palpable mistakes are 
made by perfectly honest witnesses, owing 
to the erroneous ideas with which they start, 
that it makes one cautious in accepting 
testimony. I suppose it always will be so 
nntil snakes are better known and studied in 
their natural condition. 

However, here's the tale, which, as I said, 
ou can depend upon. This gentleman, who 
lived at Bellary in Southern India, an ex- 

tremely serpent-haunted locality at the 
period of his residence there, struck up a 
friendship with a big frog which took up its 
quarters in his bath-room during one dry 
season. (He called it a toad, but that’s a 
detail of no practical importance. I know 
the beast well enough from his description, 
and it’s a frog.) Every morning when the 
water came splashing into the bath, Froggy 
would come out to receive a grateful sousing 
at my friend’s hands, or would make for the 
overflow pipe and get his ducking there; he 
never missed, and wasn’t likely to, for that 
was all the wetting he would get until next 
day, water being very scarce. One morning 
the faithful amphibian failed to put in an 
appearance, and my friend (and his), 
genuinely grieved at his absence, searched 
around for him. The bath-room was, of 
course, on the ground floor—I’m not sure 
that there was another—and the waste 
water from the bath escaped when the plug 
was pulled out into an open leaden gutter or 
shoot, which led along the floor to a short 
Pipe in the wall, through which it ran into 
the compound outside, there being no drain 
to carry it away. The quest was rewarded 
presently by the spectacle of the frog’s hind 
legs sticking out of the inner orifice of the 
pipe, with a glimpse of his yellow under- 
surface in the obscurity just beyond; and 
seeing that the said legs displayed signs of 
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life, the gentleman concluded that his 
protégé had somehow or other contrived to 
get himself stuck in the pipe; so he set to 
work to try and liberate him from that un- 
comfortable position. Alas! the poor brute’s 
plight was worse than he imagined ! 

First, he made gentle traction on the pro- 
jecting hind-legs, to no purpose. Then he 
hauled a bit harder, and wriggled them from 
side to side, but their owner didn’t budge an 
inch. Getting desperate, and curious to 
know by what the frog could be anchored so 
firmly—for there seemed to be no great dis- 
proportion between the size of its body and 
the calibre of the tube—he passed a finger 
down along each of its soft compressible 
sides right into a cobra’s mouth! Luckily 
for him, its fangs were buried in the flesh of 
its victim, and could not be readily or rapidly 
disengaged in that situation. It was 
immediately seized and killed on the outside 
of the wall—a huge specimen, measuring 
nearly six feet in length. 

The cage now in front of me, fitting the 
top of my writing-table, and devoted to small 
colubrine species—ribbons, garters, whip- 
snakes, tesselateds, etc.—is made of strong 
meat-safe canvas, stretched over a frame- 
work of thin but thoroughly well-seasoned 
wood, with anentire glass front—a very 
durable combination, falfilling many require- 
ments, on which I play a good many varia- 
tions. It is traversed at about two-thirds 
of its height by a stout-branched bough, to 
which access is gained by a miniature ladder, 
and other ladders (of which the inmates 
make constant and interesting use) lead to a 
broad shelf along the back wall. Some such 
principle as this I adopt in all my cages; 
and I mention it because it practically 
trebles the dimensions of the interior, as far 
as the occupants are concerned, especially 
when provided in addition to the corky hills 
and dales and caverns and grottoes below. 
This is a matter of no small moment, not 
only to the snakes, but to the snake-keeper 
with limited space at his disposal. Serpents 
certainly like to have plenty of opportunities 
to “stretch themselves,” and yet it is 
marvellous to see in how small a compass 
they will lie, and what a remarkable faculty 
of concealment they possess. Over and 
over again I have been deceived by this, 
thinking that a snake had veritably gone, 
and then finding him under a cloth or rug 
which seemed as flat as a pancake. Probably 
the attitude in which they lie has much to 
do with this deceptive appearance, or 
rather disappearance—curled round and 
round with the thin end outwards, so that 
the slope or swelling of the mound is so 
gradual as to confuse the eye. One notices 
a similar phenomenon in the apparent 
absence of anything like adequate dilatation 
of their bodies after swallowing big prey— 
the distension being fusiform, spindle- 
shaped. I havé known a common grass- 
snake burrow underneath gravel two inches 
deep, on the top of which rested a large pie- 
dish full of water. 
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For heating I use gas, naked and unventi- 
lated. It doesn’t sound healthy, I grant 
you; but I have found it incomparably 
better than hot water or anything else, and 
there can be no question as to its superior 
convenience. And the way in which the 
creatures thrive in my reptilium—delicate 
species, too, such as are rarely seen alive 
in zoological gardens or menageries— is 
sufficient evidence that they are not placed 
under conditions which are insanitary to 
them, whatever they might prove to the 
animal world in general. After all, there is 
nothing much to wonder at in that, when 
you come to think of it; for the great de- 
velopment of reptile life, the era of the vast 
saurian forms outrivalling the whale in 
magnitude which we see preserved as fossils 
in museums, occurred at 8 period when the 
atmosphere was probably charged with much 
the same vapours as those which result from 
the burning of our ordinary coal-gas. Heat, 
to be efficient with the greatest economy of 
expenditure, should always be applied to 
the bottom of the cage. As you might 
naturally infer, it takes a good deal longer 
to warm up a big snake than it does a little 
one—on the same principle that a leg of 
mutton takes longer to cook than a chop; 
but, once warmed through, the big one 
retains its heat the better. It is by no 
means necessary, or even desirable, to keep 
them always at feeding temperature, a state 
of affairs which rarely, if ever, obtains with 
them in their native haunts. Small 
specimens, which require only a little extra 
warmth to induce them to take food, I put 
singly in special glass boxes on shelves near 
the ceiling in a room where an ordinary gas- 
jet is alight, in which situation they quickly 
get hot. The same boxes do capitally for 
sorting out groups or individuals for 
purposes of illustration at lectures; but the 
primary object for which I had them made 
was to ensure this separation at feeding 
times. Never allow two to dine together, 
however friendly they may appear to be; if 
you do, you mustn’t be surprised to find that 
one has swallowed the other, not of malice 
aforethought, but through pure accident. 
My big constrictors never feed without 
artificial heat in the hottest summer 
weather. Ah, me! the days when I used to 
keep my captives in corrdled patches of 
uncleared jungle under the open sky! 

Lastly, when they refuse to feed without 
just and legitimate excuse for such 
abstinence (an exceedingly frequent oc- 
currence), I take the law into my own hands 
and cram them—fill them right up at 
intervals with pieces of meat or anything 
that happens to be going. And they do 
just as well and get just as strong and fat on 
this queer method of nutrition as they do by 
the commonplace processes of eating and 
drinking. Some will reform and take food 
freely after a time ; others never do so, but, 
nevertheless, live many years in perfect 
health thus “ brought up by hand.” 

(THE END.) 
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THE UNION JACK, AND HOW TO CONSTRUCT IT. 


RAISEWORTHY attempts have lately becn 
made to create amongst Britannia's 
men and women of the future an interest in 
our national flag, or Union Jack. This 
patriotic movement has, so far, at least con- 
vinced us of the general ignorance of our people 
concerning the origin and pattern of the tri- 
color for which our fathers won immortal 
glory. Yet the origin of the Union Jack is 
a subject so interesting, and the historical 
facts which may be easily learnt therefrom 
are so important, that it is hard to under- 
stand how the matter can have been so long 
neglected, apart from the purpose (the most 
valuable of all) of instilling patriotism and 
valuable moral lessons. 

How many persons can draw the Union 
Jack properly? We venture to say but com- 
paratively few indeed. Every boy can readily 
recognise the national banner, but the red, 
white, and blue, as commonly seen, arere'dom 
precise in detail of pattern, and even the 
main proportions of length and breadth are 
generally incorrect. We propose to give 
some easy directions for the drawing of the 
Union Jack according to the regulation 
pattern. Boys will find the exercise a pleas- 
ing and instructive recreation, and, having 


learnt to draw it readily to scale, they will 
find little difficulty in constructing a flag of 
larger size for mounting on a staff. 

It will be necessary to employ a few 
technical terms, and, perhaps, to explain 
some of them. The “left” side of a flag, as 
viewed by the spectator, should be nearest 
the staff. By the “fly ” is meant the length 
of the flag taken horizontally, while the 
“hoist” or width is the vertical measurement. 
The fly of the Union Jack should be double 
the hoist. Generally in Union Jacks of 
small size this proportion is not observed, 
the width being more often about three- 
fourths of the fly, and such a plan, it must 
be admitted, appears a convenient one. We 
will, however, adopt the official proportions. 
It will be convenient, at starting, to take a 
measurement for the hoist exactly divisible 
by thirty. In the accompanying diagrams, 
#inck is taken as the unit of measurement, 

e hoist being 30, and the fly 60 units. 

The St. George’s Oross * (fig. 1) can now 
be easily drawn, the width of the cross being 
one-fifth of the width of the flag. This was 
the first recognised national flag of England, 
having come into use as such during the 


® The colours for the flagare treated in these cute in 
the heraldic manner, viz., red ; ; blue, 


thirteenth century. Of the three original 
national flags of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, this is the only one in official use, 
being now flown at the masthead of an 
admiral’s ship—hence the term “ flag ship.” 

The Combination of the Crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew.—When England 
and Scotland became united in 1603 by the 


—THE CROSSES OF 
AND ST, GEORGE 


accession to the English throne of James v1. 
of Scotland, the flags of the two countries 
were blended into one, as shown in fig. 2. 
The Cross of St. Andrew is a white saltire 
(i.e. a cross in the shape of an X) ona 
blue ground, this being the kind of cross 
upon which, according to tradition. the patron 
saint of Scotland was crucified. The width of 
this cross should be the same as that of the 
St. George’s, and may be accurately set off 
by first drawing the diagonals of the flag. 
It will be noticed in fig. 2 that a white border 
has now been added to the red cross, which, 
on the blue ground, gives the whole a much 
more artistic appearance. 

The Addition of the Red Cross of St. 
Patrick.—At the union with Ireland in 1800, 
a further addition became necessary, and the 
national flag of Ireland, the Cross of St. 
Patrick, which is a red saltire on a white 
ground, was introduced on January 1, 1801. 
But if this cross were added in its entirety, 
it would completely cover up the white Cross 
of St. Andrew, as the two correspond in 
position and size. Hence the arrangement 
as in fig. 3. We have now come to a stage 
in the construction of our Union Jack which 
will require a little more care in carrying 


out than the foregoing. The two diagonal 
crosses are divided into strips, the St. 
Andrew’s being one-half of its former width 
and the St. Patrick’s one-third, and to the 
latter is added a narrow white border, called 
fimbriation (L. fimbriatus, a fringe). These 
three strips are joined side by side, the red 
St. Patrick’s being in the middle. A certain 


rule of heraldry forbids the placing of colour 
upon colour : hence the use of the fimbriation. 
But the compound stripe thus formed is not 
arranged in the same way in all quarters of 
the flag. In the first quarter (the top left 
hand, which is the place of honour in heraldic 
quarterings), the white strip representing the 
St. Andrew’s cross is placed uppermost, 
because Scotland is the senior member, and 
this arrangement is repeated in the third 
(or bottom left-hand) quarter. But to pre- 
vent Ireland being represented on the united 
national emblem as the most insignificant 
member of the Union, the Cross of St. Patrick 
is placed uppermost in the second and fourth 
quartcrings. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 4) is a key 
to the relative dimensions, 7; inch being 
taken as the unit of measurement. It is 
recommended that the copy be drawn to a 
scale twice as large. 

Two explanations have been given of the 
possible origin of the word “ Jack.”” One is 
that the coats of livery or uniform upon 
which the Cross of St. George was first worn 
were called jacks; and another that King 
James used to write his signature as 
“Jacques” (pronounced Jack), the French 
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equivalent for James. The former supposi- 
tion is the more widely accepted one. 

The Ensigns—It may be useful to add a 
brief description of the ensigns which are 
only used at sea, and have no significance on 
land. They are three in number—the White, 
Blue, and Red. The White Ensign consists 
of the Cross of St. George, with the Union 
Jack in the first quarter of the white ground. 
The use of this flag is to distinguish the 
vessels of the Royal Navy, Coast-guard 
Stations, and vessels of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. The Royal Yacht Sq is the 
principal Yacht Clab of the United Kingdom, 
and, among other privileges, is allowed the 
right to fly the White Ensign, on condition 
of rendering certain services in time of war, 
if called upon to do s0. 

The Blue Ensign is a blue flag (with no 
great cross), having its first quarter occupied 
by a Union Jack. The right to fly this 
ensign is granted to vessels whose com- 
manders, and a certain portion of the crews. 
belong to the Royal Naval Reserve ; also ts 
vessels of certain yacht clubs. 

The Red Ensign is a red flag (with no 
great cross), having a Union Jack in its first 
quarter. It is flown by all British vessels 
except those which possess the right to fly 
either the White or Blue Ensign. 


ine gift of music is a dower 
That straight from heaven comes down ; 

It falls alike on rich and poor, 

On Emperor and clown. 
It blesses high and lowly men, 

The heart of prince and hind ; 
Its spell the ploughman owneth when 

He whistles down the wind. 


Young Willy Roy the gift hath got 
Which golden-lyred Apollo 

To all his faithful clansmen taught 
That they should keep and follow. 

Will never heard the old-world myth, 
Yet he has got the root of it ; 


A Bird Whistle. (Drawn 


The Boy's Own Papert. 
A CLANSMAN OF APOLLO. 


By Rospert RicHarDson, B.A. 


From a young alder-stem the pith 
He'll draw and make a flute of it. 


And from it such sweet music wake 
You'll gladly pause and listen ; 

And now your heart he'll lighter make, 
And now your eyelids glisten. 

His skill is but a simple art, * 
A rustic “ woodnote wild,” 

Yet touched so fine it takes the heart 
Of man and maid and child. 


Not truer to the note than he’ 
The bird on yonder bush; 


Sor the “ Boy's Own Paper” by WILSON HEPPLs.) 
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He'll clap his lip against a key 
And copy that same thrush. 
With such a trick of mimicry, 
I vow when first I heard, 
Seeing the thrush upon the tree, 
I thought it was the bird. 


When Willy Roy is grown a man, 
I think it well may be 

His gift may mould his life's whole plan 
And shape his destiny. 

If that be so, may fortune show 
Her best face to the boy— 

From his sweet art may no streams flow 
But those that make for joy. 
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EADERS of the “B.O.P.” who have mastered the 
R ‘mysteries of the paper novelties already explained 
im hese pages would periaps like to add the following 
to their repertoire. 

Procure four slips of rather stiff white paper, about 
nine inches in length, and balf an inch in width— 
writing-paper will do very well if it can be got to form 
along enough slip, Slips of various colours and sizes 
can be procured by order from most fancy stationers 
for a few pence, and very elegant and cheap fancy 
work, as baskets, etc. can be easily made by joining 
the various “stars” together and luing this with card- 
board which has been covered with coloured silk. 
Each slip must be prepared by cutting one end in the 
slanting manner as shown at MX, fig. 1. Take the 


slip Bc, fig. 1, and fold it on the under surface along 
the Ine AH, so that BH measures an inch, taking care 
that BN isat right angles to BF, and we get fig. 1. 
Now fold H EF downward on the upper surface of the 
paper, along a line drawn from H to kK, 0 that HE just 
touches the edge HB, and we have fig. 2. Thelast pro- 
cess is to bring the two upper surfaces RAH 'T and 
FX UE (fig. 2) together by folding them along B H, and 


H 
A K K 
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we obtain fig. 8. If all these directions have been 
carried out in @ careful manner, it will now be 
found that the outline PK HE (fig. 2) will lie upon, 
or coincide with, the outline RAHT; but if the angle 


XBy in fig. 1 lias not been made a right angle as 
directed, then these outlines will not coincide, and this 


will give the “star” a slovenly and non-symmetrical 
appearance. Having treated the three slips 
in exaotly the eame manner, we are ready to begin as 
follows : 

Lay the four slips A, B, C, D (fig. 4) on a flat surface, 
so that the little fap KF in Gg. 8 lies on the under 
surface between its own filp and the slip below, and 
arrange them as in fig.4 If this has been correctly 
done, slip B will pass under slip A and over slip C, 
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SOME MORE PAPER-FOLDING. 


A PAPER ROSETIT. 


while B's flap lies between slip Band slip c. Similarly 
slip D passes under slip cand over slip a, while its 
flap lies between slip A aud slip D. Be sure that a's 
flap lies between slips A and B, while c’s lies between 
slips c and p. The four slips must be placed as close 
together in the centre as it i possible to get them, aud 
each slip must cross the other at right augles, and then 
the outline kFGH should be a square. Now, holding 
the slips in this position by the fingers of the left Laud, 


paring each separate slip, as shown at fige. 1, 2, and 3, 
te. told B on the under surface along the line PH (fg. 
5), so that the edge rx just touches the edge UB, and 
so that 11 is at right angles touT. ‘Che next step is 
to fold B down, on its upper surface, along the line HR, 
co that HE just touches 11U. If the slips are made of 
very thick paper, it is better to leave a slight gap be 
tween HE and H U, as thia allows thesurfaces PH U and 
RHU to coincide in a more perfect manuer than they 


N 


which is easily done by pressing them downward on 
the surface on which they are resting, fold the slip B 
downward along the line 6 F, so that it lies in contact 
and completely covers the surface srGR, Then fold 
slip ina similar manner over the depressed slip B, 
while slip p is similarly folded over c. Slip a is also 
to be folded along ZK #0 as to cover D; but Te pointed 
end fs to be under slip B, fe. between B and the 
surface 80 TF (fig. 4), and drawn over FTL until it 
lies quite flat. It will now be found that the whole 
structure has become united to a certain degree, so 
that ft may be freely fingered without danger of any 


would otherwise do. The two surfaces Pinu and 
RHU are now to be brought together by folding 
along UH, #0 that the slip B lies upon and covers the 
surface PU W.v. The poluted end of B must now te 

under rv and drawn out at 8 Vas far as the 
length of the slip will allow. This will give another 
point to the rosette, and by treating the slips a,c, Lb in 
precisely the same manner, a rose.te with eight points 
will be obtained. This is partly shown in fig. 6, where. 
however, the four new pofuts arealone visible ; the four 
old ones lying under and being covered by the end: 
the slips A, B,C, D, can only be indicated by the ud 


of the parts shifting their position, This process of 
folding the slips down on each other in succession 
must again be repeated, and in doing so it does not 
matter which ‘lip is first folded down ; but the others 
must be folded down in succession in a direction oppo- 
site tc that taken by the hands of a watch in moving; 
0 that if c were first folded down, B would be next 
folded over it, and then comes A; while D would be 
passed under ©, fe. between slip ¢ and slip p. Now 
treat slip B in the same manner as when first pre 


lines VT, EF, KL, RS. The next step is to fokl 3 dos? 
along the line oT (fig. 6), 20 that it completely covers 
the surface R WTO, and then fold B on its upper sx- 
face stone te line o P, 80 that the edge vu F lies op* 
the 

the point a. 


7, and, lastly, fold it over until it recs apo: 
‘Turn the rosette through a right angle from rig:t 


to left, and treat 4 in the same manner as R, ad the: 
Dand c, and this gives fig. 7. The last stage is to pur 
the end of alip B under OVX z, so that ite upper sat 


face becomes the under surface, and draw it out under 
Das far as possible, through the slit which Hes along 
Xz under slip D. and is formed by the two surfaces of 
wip A, which make the point below slip D. 


Fig. 54. 


This produces a kind of cone, which is elevated above 
the surface of the rosette, and three others are formed 
by passing A under 0@zP TR, and ont under c, and D 
under OP RFK, andout under B; whi'e C passes under 


D 


Fic. 6. 


OFKVHS,and out under a, This Is partly shown in 
fig. 9, where slip D is scen passing under OPREPK, 
and out at the slit KF, passing under slip n ; while slip 
c is seen inserted under OEKVH8, aud out at SH, 
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and 0QzpPpTR. Should the rosette be merely made 
for a curiosity, the end« of the four slips, R, ¢, 
which project from the four points, Q Xz, 3 HV, 


N -P 


F G 


Fis. 8 


RTP (figs. 7,9), must be cut off as close as possible 
toXZ,8H, KF, RT. 

On the other band, if it is the intention to make 
some fancy article for a birthday present, these ends 
must be left as they are, for it is by these that the 
various rosettes can be joined together. Fig. 8 shows 
the method of joining the rosettes together, where the 
end of rosette K is inserted into the slit in the point: 
K¥G of the rosette 8, while its end B is inserted into 
k's slit, NPo. A fancy card-basket, which was made 
as follows, was much admired. 

Procure a cariboarl box of the required size, and 
separate the four sides from the bottum. Theu cover 
each piece of cardboard with red or green silk on both 
sides, and get “Sissy” to sew it along the edges, so 
that the silk is stretched quite tight over the card- 


Fig. 9. 


board and completely hides it. The four sides and 
bottom are now to be stitched together, by sewing 
along the edges, so that a box is obtained, covered 
with silk, Now make rosettes of different-coloured 
Papers, or they may be painted if you are not able to 
get coloured paper, and join them all together by their 
ends, so as to form a sheet high enough and long 
enough to completely envelope the outside of the silk- 
covered cardboard. This must be fastened on to the 
sides of the box, over the silk, by gum or thread, so 
that it firmly adheres to the silk. It is a great im- 
Provement {if the different-coloured rosettes are 


under slip A. Sup D must be drawn as tight as posalble, 
ie. until the line W just appears at k F. and then a sort 
of cone will be formed, with a narrow slit running down 
ite aide. To prevent confusion, in fig. 9 slips Band A are 
left as in fig. 7, and are not inserted under ov5Qxz 


arranged s0 as to form various designs on the sides of 
the basket, as, for instance, a red cross on a white 

und of rosettes, with green silk seen between the 
lnterstices. A handle is easily made by covering a 
strip of cardboard with silk and gumming one or two 
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rows of combined rosettes along its whole upper sur- 
face, and fixing the two ends by gum or thread to the 
sides of the basket. If this is neatly made, it will form 
an excellent present to some maiden auut from her 


Fig. 10. 


favourite nephew, as it will make a very convenient 
receptacle in the drawing-room for Christmas cards 
and photographs, ete., and we are sure will materially 
increase our young reader's customary douceur. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
IV.—Handwriting. 


On page 62 of this volume we wrote : 


Asa really good legible handwriting ts becoming in- 
creasingly appreciated, especially in cormmerciul 1*'», 
and is not always taught or recoguised as it ought to 
be at our Public Schools, we have again selected it. a 
subject, and offer Puizks of the value of Three (nin os 
for the’ best copy of the First Psalm (Bible Versio. ). 
We do not limit the style of writing to any one cl. =, 
whether the commercial, the corresponding, or the legal, 
but no extra marks are allowed for ornamentation, in 
the way of fancy initials, etc, 


We suggested dividing competitors into 
three classes only ; but as, in adjudicating, we 
found this plan would press rather hardly on 
many, especially amongst the juniors, we have 
increased the number of divisions, and also 
the total amount of the prize-money. 


Fmst, OR Juxiorn Diviston (all ages up to and 
including 9 years). 


Prize—bs. 


W. J. PrrcrvaL Cuurcn (aged 9), The College, Chur- 
well, Leeds, > oo 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
CARL Srvart, Wellesley House School, Great Yar- 
mouth. 
CHARLES W. HeNsMAN, 19 Harcourt Terrace, King’s 
Road, Upper Edmonton. 
ae SmirH, Gower Lodge, Cedar Road, Sutton, 
urrey. 
H. B. Wank, Southwell House, Highbridge. 
Frorenck L. Bats, 16 Cambridge Gardens, Folkestone. 
RicuarpD RusskiL, Grampian Training Ship, Belfast. 
Oscar Wison, do. do. do, 
Lioszt Harnis, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone. 
do. do, do. 
FRANK Last, do. do. do. 
Harry MILLER, do, do. do. 
Percy McKee, Fountainville, Newry Road, Bainbridge, 


co. Down. 
Maup B. A. Les, Park Furm, North Cheam, Sutton, 
jurrey. 
Epgan ARNOLD GRay, Suffolk Villa, Blackhall Row, 
Oxford. 


Atsert Hawkes, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone. 
HERBERT Monk, do, do. do, 
Prucy GILeaM, do. do. do. 
Epwin MATTHEWS, do. do. do. 
G. C. GurLBERT, Cordier Hill, Norfolk House, Guernsey. 
KEITH GURNEY, 13 Maclise Road, Kensington. 
BrATRIcE SaiTH, Castle Dene School, Newport, I.W. 
Witrnin MILss, 1 Park Villas, Ash, Aldershot. 
ELEANOR Rose Upton, Post Office, Northwold, Norfolk. 
A. R. DensHaM, Strode House, Tyndalls Park, Bristsl. 
KENNETH B Gray, 53 Carllale Place, Manning atu, 
Bradjord, 
ateya. ELLA CHEVERTON, Castle Dene School, Newport, 


W. L’ Crutcniky, Wolverley Boys’ School, Kidder. 
minater. 
E. M. Brows, Broom Cottage, Northwold, Norfolic. 


(To be continued.) 


A. J.S.—“The Educational Year-Book,” published by 
Oassell & Co., would be the book for you, aud even if 
it were not quite up to date, it would not matter. 
‘There is also the “Educational Annual,” published by 
Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street. There is a list of the 
chiei schools in “ Whitaker's Almanack, 'but no de- 
tails are given. 

Prospects.—You can get the particulars on writing 
for them to the Secretary, (i.P.0,, St. Martin’s-le 
Grand. You ceem to be elivible, but you would have 
to spell better to pass the examination, nud there are 
always a large number of competitors, We never 
recommend readers to change their tra 


In Earnest.—l. Cannot advise, 2. We lave elready 
fully dealt with naval signalling in a lung series of 
articles. See our sixth volume. 


H. J. Rooens.—Ncfer to our articles on making 
“Graphs” One of the best is reprinted in part 8 of 
“Indoor Gawes.” These parts are sold separately, 
price sixpence each, 


J. B. Martix.—They are both Prussian coins, and the 
names are on them. They are worth about what you 
gave for them, but a dealer would give you less. 


SANDY.—Write for list to Messrs, Crosby Lockwood & 
Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. They priblish a large 
number of technical books on the arts and handi- 
crafts, 


A ReGuar Susscniper.—Apply at the nearest const- 
guard station, or get a “ Quarterly Navy List,” ora 
“ Queen's Regulations and Admiralty lustructions.” 


G. 8.—The best. book at the price—two shillings —is our 
“Cricket,” in the Bookshelf Series, published at 
56 Paternoster Row, E.c. 


A BKGINNER.—The small holes are most likely pin- 
holes caused by too forcible a stream of water being 
used for washing the negative. ‘They are also some- 
times caused by the presence of minute particles of 
solid substances (iron, ete.) in the water used for 
washing, The bairs it is more dificult to account 
for. They may be merely scratches, if an old nega- 
tive, or, if a new one, they may be caused by hairs in 
the developer. You will find it a difficult matter 
to get rid of either one or the other. It can only 
be done by painting out the marks on the negative 
with black varnish, and the results are rarely satis- 
factory, even wien done by skilled operators, and 
never unless you are accustomed to this work,’ The 
moral is—don't let your negatives get marked. 


Excrrsior (A. C. G, T.).—Go to some firm of clectrical 
instrument makers and ask them to take you on as 
an apprentice, This is all we cau suggest, but you 
would get a much better chance of succeeding if yon 
first passed the examination of the Science aml Art 
Department, which is held every May. For particn- 

lars apply ‘to. the Secretary, South Kensington, 

London, 8.1. 
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Execrricity (E. 8. L.).—You 
had better not try to light an 
electric lamp with a Leclanché 
battery; it will only end 
disappointment if yc 
to give a continuous light. If 

it is only to last for a few 

seconds at atime, it might be 
done, but you will want at least four more cells, and 
then will only be able to light a 3- or 4-volt lamp 
well. If you’ want to light a lamp really well for 
some time, you must use accumulators. But you 
cannot use these together with the battery, nor can 
you charge them by means of a Leclanché’ battery. 
so you had better keep the latter to use only for 
ringing the bell, for which purpose {t is the very 
best battery to use. 


L. P.—The armorial bearings of the Medici. We have 
auswered the question several times. See indexes to 
back volumes. 


Mansuriats (Alex. G. Hamilton, N.S.W.)- 
‘tists are not yet agreed as to the position ot Stir- 
ling’s so-called mole. Thiugs are not always what 
vhey seem in the animal world. Dromicia nana, the 
dormouse phalanger of Tasmania, as well as Didelphys 

d pyomerus, are smaller than the species you 
ani so, probably, were some of the earlier 
marsupial forms, now known to us only by the 
remains of fossil’ jaws—always supposing’ that they 
were not monotremes, as is certainly possible. We 
have no accurate knowledge of the function of the 
curious spur and yencm-like gland of the platypus. 

Many thanks for the pamphlet. But is not your aim 

rather to acquire a museum of live curiosities than 

to establish those relations with animals which 
justify their being characterised as pets? Pardon us 
for saying so, but some of the incidents related in 
your paper don't exactly indicate “chummy terms 
between you and the creatures in your possession. 

And do you think any possible benefit can result 

from shooting a beast so absolutely inoffensive as 

the koala for the purpose of capturing its young 
one? 


A. A. (Canning Town).—Our articles on “ How to Make 
4 Simple Hand Camera were in the November part 
for 1891, 


Dragon (R. J.).—The best “guide to the constella- 
tions" is “Stars of the Month,” which ran through 
our sixth volume, there being an article in every 
part. It enables you toidentify every constellation 
in the sky. 


READER oF THE “ B.O.P.”—Boys in the inland counties 
wishing to join the Royal Navy should write for 
particulars to The Commanding Officer, H.M.S. 
impregnable, Devonport, 

C. LAvINGTON.—Tbey have probably been lost in the 
post. Write a letter stating the facts to the Secre- 
tary, G.P.0. 


ALPHA.—It would be as good a plan as any to write 
to the Secretary of the Missionary Society. The 
“college” you speak of is at Arniston House, Nortir 
Side, Claphain Common, close to where you live. 
The’ London University idea can do you no harm ; 
but we do not think it would help you much, Why 
not write to the Archdishop direct ? 


Svake-Birk (Naje Haje, Clanwilliam).—Thank 
for the cuttings, and for the Tenelatioer we 
can tackle most things, but draw the line 
There is nothing whatever, if the account 
symptoms be correct, to indicate that 
bitten by a venom-bearing snake. 
prevail that, because the wound is 
person may not be aware at first of the injary, and 
that the poisonous effects develop stealthily—an 
idea which is answerable for many foolish tales 
whieh have appeared of late years. victim of a 
venomous snake-bite is as conscious of his or her 
misfortune as one who receives a bullet-wound. By 
the way, you speak of “snake poison.” Don't forzet 
that there may be as many snake poisons as there 
are poisonous snakes, all Varying iu their action. 
Take care what you are about—give the venomous 
species a wide berth. You have plenty of harmless 
varieties in your neighbourhood, easy to feed and 
maintain as pets, 


Amarriovs.—1. You can have a reversing eyepiece: 
bat most microscopes show the object upside down. 


2 The arrangement would probably work, but why 
not try a small water-mill ? i 


J. H. C. SLREMAN.—You would do much better to finish 
your school course in the Colony, and come over here 
to one of the universities—Edinburgh, for instance. 


Po.ick.—The particulars are obtainable from the Chief 
Commissioner, New Scotland Yard, sw. The office 
of the City Police is in Old Jewry. 


L, Lewis.—All the back numbers in print are obtain- 
able through the booksellers at the published price. 
The volume is issued in September and costs eight 
shillings. 

X.Y. Z.—There is a complete series of exercises for 
Indian clubs and dunab-bells in the first two parts of 
“ Indoor Games.” 


A Stx Montus' REApER.—Tle Canoe articles are in 
the sixth and seventh parts of our “ Indoor Games 


Caxvas<-Nail the stretched canvas on to some boards 
when it is thoroughly wet; let it dry, wet it agai 
find stretahi ft on to tho frames 2? ee a 


Sizar.—l. The fact of your once having stammerei 
would not disqualify you. 2 There is a guide to 
Cambridge University published by Deighton, Bel 
& Co., of Cambridge, and there is a shilling book 
published by Macmillan & Co, 


S. H. M.—There is a “ Koran,” price two shill pot 
lished in the Chandos Classies | Bae there nner 


expensive editions, obtainable through the book- 
sellers. 


RODOLPHE DE Gortz.—1l. They are used in Bomia 
Herzegovina, and those places, "2. Obock'is om the 
Red Sea, or rather the Gulf of Aden—area, 2880 
square miles; population, 22,370, 

AN OLD-EsTABLISHED READER,—The authorities might 
make you pay for moorings if they found you ae 
but the chances are they would not.” It is not alwars 
wise to look at the front of a notice board under «ach 
circumstances, But really the cost would be <0 very 
little to do the thing in the ordinary way, and the 


boat would be so much safer if 
long, that it is bardly worth while,” = °° Delef fee 
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SAVED BY A WATERSPOUT. 


y pillars were growing bigger and bigger.’ 


By J. Macponatp Oxtey, 


Author of “ Archie McK 
Up among the Ice-floe 


(With an Must 


Lp Captain Afleck was remarkably free from that propensity to 
pinning y with which retired « ” are generally 

credited. Yet it was known that his se of almost half a 
cent on the ocean had been more the ly full of thrilling 
experiences, and that he could, > more th 
unfold well calculated to “ harrow up the d “ free 
young blood” of the boys of Chebucto, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of doing their best to draw him out. 
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It was not often they succeeded, but when 
they did they were so richly repaid for their 
trouble that they returned to the quest with 
fresh ardour. One day a quartette of them 
were so lucky as to catch him in a particu- 
larly communicative temper. He had des- 
patched a good dinner, his pipe was drawing 
well, the shady side of the big shed on the 
Lumber Wharf made an attractive lounging 
place that balmy summer afternoon; and so 
when Eddie Davis, a handsome boy to whom 
he was rather partial, eagerly pressed for a 
story, the old sailor could not tind it in his 
heart to say no. 

“All right, you young lubbers,”’ said he, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe to prepare 
it for another fill when his story was ended ; 
“if you must have a yarn, I'll tell you about 
the good turn a waterspout once did us in 
the China seas.” 

“Oh, yes, that will be splendid !” chorussed 
the boys, as they gathered closer about him 
and settled down tothe full enjoyment of the 
treat they felt sure was coming. 

“Well, now, let me think,’ began the 
captain. ‘Itwasn’t far in the forties, was it ? 
and I was only second mate at the time. 
But, ah! my lads, the Roseneath was a right 
fine ship, and to be second mate aboard her 
was a better berth than to be skipper on some 
other craft I’ve served on. There were few 
vessels afloat then that could give back-water 
to the Rosencath. She was in the China 
trade, making her two trips between Hong 
Kong and London a year, and if a man had 
the sense to take care of his wages and look 
after his chances, he could always make a 
nice bit of money by doing a trifle of trading 
on his own account. I don’t mind saying I 
about doubled my pay every voyage, and I 
didn’t throw it around when I got on shore 
either. 

Howsoever, we'd stowed away a more’n 
usually big cargo of tea and silks and set sail 
for London, feelin’ pretty certain that with 
any ordinary luck in weather we ought to get 
there a little before Christmas. We all liked 
the notion of doing that, and Captain Ander- 
son put an edge on our appetite by promising 
the men an extra sovereign and the mates 
five sovereigns if we made port a full week 
before Christmas, so that the cargo might be 
on the market before the close of the year. 

We started off in good style, and slipped 
down the China Sea with the wind full on 
our quarter for a couple of days. Then the 
wind changed into the west, and blew us 
right toward the Philippine Islands. We 
didn’t like that, for the pirates had been 
pretty lively that year, and we weren't at all 
anxious for a brush with them, although we 
had fire-arms on board, and even a small 
cannon that the first mate knew something 
about handling. 

On the fifth day out the wind dropped toa 
dead calm, and we couldn’t do anything but 
lie about the deck in any shady spot we could 
find—for it was as hot as a furnace-—and 
whistle for the wind to come back. It wasn’t 
the delay that fretted us so much as the fear 
of pirates. We were right in their territory, 
so to speak, and if we got out of it before they 
sighted us we might count ourselves lucky, 
and no mistake. So you may be sure we 
kept a sharp look-out toward the east, that 
being the direction in which the sccundrels 
would show themselves. 

The long day dragged on without a sign of 
either breeze or pirates, yet there was a feel- 
ing in the air that gave us all the notion that 
something was about to happen. We felt 
restless and nervous, though we didn’t know 
why. Not a man could keep still in one 
place for five minutes, Captain Anderson 
being the same as the rest of us. He paced 
up and down the poop deck like I’ve seen a 
tiger doing in his cage, and when the cabin- 
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boy came up to tell him his supper was ready 
he turned upon him as though he would like 
to bite his head off. 

“Don’t bother me,” says he ; “ I don’t want 
it just now.” 

Toward sunset the sky clouded over as ifa 
storm might be working up, but the water 
still kept as smooth as melted lead, which 
indeed it very much looked like, having the 
colour of the dark clouds above it. 

Suddenly the first mate, who'd been up in 
the bows with his glass, came running back 
to the captain, his face like chalk and his 
eyes as big as grummet-holes in the mainsail. 

“Look there, captain,” he cries, holding 
up the glass to his eye, while he pointed off 
to the eastward. ‘What do you make out 
of that?” 

The captain took a good long look, and 
then, letting the glass down, gave a groan 
that seemed to come from the very bottom 
of his heart. 

“ Pirates!” says.he ; “ not a doubt of it, and 
they’re coming straight for us. Three big 
junks full of men. They'll be on us before 
nightfall.” 

The bad news soon passed through the 
ship, and, without waiting for any orders, the 
men all gathered in the waist to get the 
captain’s word. 

He, poor man, seemed stunned like for a 
moment or two. He had not much of a 
stomach for fighting at any time, and now, 
just when he was looking forward to spending 
Christmas with his family, to have a tussle 
with pirates who were well known to go by 
the saying that dead men tell no tales—well, 
it was pretty rough any way you look at it. 

But he was not the kind of man to stand 
still and let the sea-wolves have their way 
with him. So, giving his head a shake, as 
though to say “It can’t be helped; we must 
just do our best,” he told the mate to serve 
out the muskets and powder and shot — big 
buckshot, better than bullets — and then went 
forward himself to see to the loading of the 
cannon. 

We didn't lose much time getting ready, I 
can tell you, and presently we gathered in the 
waist again, twenty-five of us all told, includ- 
ing the captain, and a sturdy lot of men we 
were, with our minds made up to fight to the 
death. If the pirates did capture the Rose- 
neath, we were bound anyway to make them 
pay dearly for their prize. Each man hada 
good musket and a well-sharpened cutlass, 
while ready to hand were all the axes, 
hatchets, and marlinespikes on board, so that 
we were not likely to run short of weapons. 
The cannon was on the fore-hatchway, double- 
charged, and crammed to the muzzle with 
buckshot and small serap-iron. There 
might be only one chance for a shot with 
it, the captain said, and we must try to do as 
much damage as possible. 

Meantime the pirate junks were coming up 
fast, while we lay as still as a log. They had 
some kinds of sweeps out that sent them 
along at a good rate. I never was much of 
a coward, I'll say that for myself ; but I don’t 
mind confessing that it gave me a cold 
shiver to see those misshapen hulks of 
vessels creeping down on us when we could 
not move a hand's breadth, and to know that 
on board of them was a hundred or more of 
the cruellest, bloodthirstiest villains that ever 
breathed, who wouldn't leave a soul of us 
alive if they once got possession of the 
ship. 

We were so intent watching them that we 
hadn't taken much notice of the weather, 
until all of a sudden it got as dark as pitch 
right over behind the pirates, and we 
couldn’t help seeing that something was going 
to happen, and very soon too. 

I've been a good many years afloat, my 
lads, ’most as many as all your ages put 


together, but never before nor afterwards did 
I see such a sky or sea as I saw that night. 
Properly there ought to have been another 
full hour of daylight, but that awful black 
cloud, which seemed to rise right out of the 
sea, spread clear across the heavens until it 
got so dark that we could scarce see one 
another’s faces, close as we were. 

Not a man of us spoke, though I'm pretty 
sure some of us began to pray, when out of 
the very heart of this strange murky blotch 
there came two fine lines of flame close 
together, forking from the sea, and lengthen- 
ing upwards with a kind of throbbing motion. 
The same moment I heard a noise like that 
of a big kettle boiling hard near by. 

“Do you hear it?” says I to the first mate. 
“ What does it mean?” 

Before he could answer, a flash of lightning 
broke out right between the two fine lines of 
flame, and the bright glare showed the folds 
of a great cloud hanging like rolls of smoke 
pressed down above these terrible streaks of 
fire that were getting bigger every second. 

“It’s a waterspout—two of them!” 
shouted the first mate; “and they look to 
be making right for us.” 

“If they are, they’ve got to pass the pirates 
first,” said Captain Anderson ; and I knew by 
the tone of his voice that the same thonght 
had come into his mind that had already 
been in mine. 

When the lightning flashed we could see 
the three junks. Their crews had stopped 
rowing, and seemed to be in great confusion. 
The poor wretches were doubt!ess scared out 
of their wits, and had lost all thought of us 
in their concern to save their own lives. 

“ But waterspouts don’t shine,” says I to 
the first mate, for I couldn't believe at first 
they were waterspouts. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, “they do some- 
times. It’s the phosphorus in the water. 
I've seen them shining as though they'd a 
streak of lightning stowed away in their 
coil.” 

All this time the fiery pillars were growing 
bigger and bigger, until they seemed like 
they were over a hundred feet high, although 
they were still a long way off. The lightning 
was playing all about them, very fierce and 
brilliant, and after the flashes followed peals 
of thunder, whose reverberations came roll- 
ing over to us across the motionless waters 
in a way that was enough to frighten any 
man. 

And we were frightened. We made no 
bones about it, none of us, but just crowded 
amidships for company, feeling as though we 
couldn’t breathe. If it hadn’t been that every 
flash of lightning showed us the pirates quite 
plainly, 1 believe we'd have forgotten all 
about them, the new danger was so appalling. 

The dead calm everywhere else made that 
rotating luminous tempest as wonderfal as :t 
was terrible. Every moment the roaring a: 
the base of the pillars grew louder, and 
seemed to be striving for mastery with the 
shrieking of the wind sweeping round and 
round in the narrow circle of which the 
waterspouts were the centre. 

We could easily make out the course of 
the spout by the sharpening of the strange 
golden fires which illuminated the revolvir- 
columns, by the whitening upon the right o: 
the bed of foam out of which those hun 
masses of water rose, and by the increasit: 
uproar of the seething spume. The near: 
it came the more tremendous grew tb: 
blasts of thunder above it, following eaci 
jagged stroke of lightning with Tepeate: 
detonations like broadsides from a line-ot. 
battle ship. 

Without knowing how I got there, I foun? 
myself alongside Captain Anderson and sai 
ing to him in the space between the thunde: 
claps— 
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“ Shall we try the cannon, sir? They do 
say it'll sometimes bring a waterspout 
down.” 

The captain gave a start as though he had 
been suddenly woke up. 

“Yes, yes,” says he in an excited way. 
“It's worth trying. Go forward and fire it off 
at once. And be sure it's pointing straight 
at the waterspout.” 

So I called a couple of the men, and we 
hastened to the bow where the gun stood 
ready to be set off. But our fingers seemed 
to be all thumbs, and we couldn't get a 
match to light, or, if it did, it went rigk+ out 
again; and while we were thus making fools 
of ourselves the spout was working nearer. 

At last I succeeded in getting a match 
going well, and was just about to put it to 
the touch-hole, when one of the men caught 
my arm so quick that he made me drop 
it. 

“What are you doing, you duffer?’”’ I 
shouted, turning on him quite fiercely. 

“Oh! just look, sir,” says he, pointing 
out towards the spout. 

Just as I looked, a regular blaze of light- 
ning lit up the whole horizon, and there, 
right before us—for after the first panic, their 
men had rowed our way with all their might 
in hopes of escaping the danger—were the 
three junks already pitching and tossing like 
mad in the billows flung in advance by the 
tremendous tempest. Then all was darkness 


again. 
Appalled at the sight, I stood like a statue, 


until there came a sound as though the Falls 
of Niagara had dropped out of the sky. Such 
a rushing and roaring and splashing of water 
no words could possibly describe. The next 
instant I was struck by a heavy dash of water 
that fairly knocked me off my feet and 
drenched me to the skin. 

The fall stunned me a bit, but I was soon 
up again, though I had to lay hold of the 
capstan to steady myself, for the ship was 
plunging and lifting like as though she were 
in a heavy cross sea. The fiery pillars had 
vanished. So, too, had the lightning, and 
the thunder seemed to have passed over our 
heads and to be growling off westward. 

Wondering if any damage had been done 
on board, or any of the crew hurt, I made 
my way astern. I found the men already 
running about trimming the sails according 
to the captain’s orders, and getting ready to 
take advantage of the wind that had 
followed in the wake of the waterspout. A 
few questions satisfied me that we had 
suffered no harm, and I went to work with 
the others getting the ship to rights for sail- 
ing. 

“Will we bear away westward, sir?” I 
heard the first mate ask Captain Anderson. 
“ That's the last of the spout, and the pirates 
too, I reckon, and a good riddance it is for 
us.” 

“ Keep her off to the east first, Mr. Butler,” 
was the captain’sanswer. “If there are any 
of these poor wretches afloat, it’s not in my 
heart to leave them to drown like rats. 
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Hang out your lights so they may be sure to 
see us.” 

We sailed right over the spot where the 
junks had been, but beyond some little 
wreckage, there was nota trace of them left! 
They had been completely wiped out with all 
their scoundrelly crews by the waterspout, 
which thus had saved us from a horrible 
death instead of destroying us as we 
feared. 

It was a queer kind of a reseue, wasn’t it, 
my lads? I doubt if ever another ship got 
out of so awkward a fix in so curious @ way. 
We all felt very grateful to that water- 
spout, I can tell you, and no one of us more 
so than Captain Anderson, who got to Lon- 
don in good time for Christmas dinner 
with his family, after all, while I was parti- 
cularly glad, because I sold my stock of fans 
and trays and other pretty things at a better 
figure than I could have got at any other 
time of the year; and that's the end of my 
yaining for this day.” 

When the old sailor finished there was a 
murmur of applause from his audience, 
whose attention had not wavered for an in- 
stant during his recital; and then Eddie 
Davis, laying his small white hand on the 
captain’s big brown fist, and looking up into 
his weather-beaten face with such a look of 
admiration and affection as only a hero- 
worshipping boy could give, said softly : 

“Tm so glad that the pirates got the 
waterspout instead of you—and—won’t you. 
tell us another story soon, captain?" 


A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


ND now let us return to Ahmadon, 
whom we left cronching in the reed- 


bed, broken-hearted at his powerlessness, 


and gazing after the canoes that were 
carrying off his beloved master. 

When they stopped, his piercing eyes 
told him that Marinus was being freed 
from the net, and his anguish was extreme 
until he saw him move and finally stand 


When the canoes went off again he 
carefully noted their direction and fixed 
their bearings in his memory, knowing 
that with their important capture, and at 
that advanced hour of the day, the pirates 
would make straight for the island which 
was their place of refuge. 

Soon he lost sight of the canoes; but 
they were heading straight for an island 
which rose like a dark cloud on the 
bluish water, and was easily recognisable 
by s clump of palm-trees at one of its 
ends. 

As the canoes got farther away, 
Ahmadou resumed his upright position, 
and long after they had disappeared he 
stood gazing at the island which was 
evidently their goal. 

Having passed his youth on the 
southern borders of the lake, he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the manners 
of the islanders who inspired such terrors 
among those who lived on the mainland. 
He had, however, no immediate anxiety ; 
he knew that Marius would be reduced to 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE RETURN OF AHMADOU. 


a slavery which a native would consider 
mild, but he knew none the less that, 
notwithstanding his natural energy, 
Marius would find the fate reserved for 
him much more dreadful than would any 
of the blacks of the district to whom the 
same misfortune had occurred. 

Alone as he was, he could not think of 
proceeding immediately to his rescue, and 
he was still considering what to do when 
he was surprised by the first shadows of 
the twilight, which is very short in these 
tropical latitudes. 

The little promontory which had been 
the scene of the disaster joined on to the 
hill that Ahmadou had descended so 
quickly, and which, as we know, was dotted 
with tall trees. He soon reached one of 
these, climbed it, and there continued all 
night in gloomy thought which always 
led to the same conclusion : 

To seek for help as soon as possible and 
to return in force and deliver the unhappy 
prisoner. 

But where was he to seek for help ? 

To rejoin Mardochceus at Kano was his 
first idea. 

Reflection showed him that this was 
impracticable. 

His geographical knowledge was, in fact, 
too limited. 

He knew that Kano was in the direction 
of the setting sun; and he also knew that, 
unfortunately, this town is a long way 
from the lake, and that the Jew, being 


obliged to go with the caravan, would” 
have left it before he could reach him. 

A sort of fever came over him as the 
growls of the wild beasts, now distant, 
now near, made themselves heard. He 
knew that leopards can climb trees, and 
although he had his gun, his fright was 
extreme; and it affected his mental 
faculties. 

Till merning he sat turning over in his- 
brain a thousand schemes, each more 
impossible than the other, and when the: 
day came he was utterly exhausted. It 
wasnecessary, however, for him to provide 
for his own safety, and to keep himself’ 
alive for his master’s rescue. 

After a hasty repast, Ahmadou went: 
up the hill to look out for some village, or 
some solitary hut, where he could obtain 
information and receive the hospitality 
which had become necessary for him. 

Herein there was danger. The natives 
of the central Sudan are not, it is true, 
either barbarous or cruel, but neighbouring 
tribes are often at war with each other, 
principally, as we know, for slave-hunting 
purposes ; and since leaving his country 
he had heard nothing of the relations that 
existed between his countrymen and the 
inhabitants of the northern shore of the 
lake. 

Anyhow he must run the risk, for he 
would soon have to succumb to excessive 
fatigue and privation and excitement if 
he did not obtain some assistance. 
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When he reached the top of the hill he 
began to survey the neighbourhood with 
the utmost care. Everywhere clumps of 
large trees dotted the landscape up to the 
horizon. Through the savannah wound 
the stream along which he had followed 
the track of Marius ; on this side it was 
useless to search, for he had noticed no 
trace of inhabitants. 

The Sudan is an extraordinarily rich 
country, and all the travellers who have 
visited it since the beginning of the 
century—Clapperton, Stanley, Cameron, 
Marche, and a score of other intrepid 
explorers—are agreed in aflirming that its 
fertile plains are well peopled, and that 
scattered over it are many villages and 
important towns. 

With his native instinct, Ahmadou 
could not well be long before discovering 
some path, some track, some indication 
which would put him in communication 
with human beings. What hindered him 
in his search was the magnificent forest 
of rare and precious trees that shut in the 
view along the lake shore. The monstrous 
baobab, the butter-tree, the ebony, the 
cocoanut, the banana, the bread-fruit tree, 
the cacao-tree, etc., covered immense 
stretches of ground, and nothing indicated 
the presence of man. 
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bullet had struck between the eyes. The 
sight of it greatly rejoiced Ahmadou, who 
had been deprived of fresh meat for so 
long; like enchantment it restored his 
strength; a few minutes afterwards the 
animal was skinned, and a large steak 
from it was grilling over the fire. So far 
from giving it time to cook properly, he 
devoured it almost raw, and then, having 
hung up the venison on a slender bough 
to keep it from the voracity of the wild 
beasts, he crept up the baobab and slept 
in a fork of its lower branches. 

How long did he sleep? He himself 
did not know ; but he was awakened by 
a gentle cry which seemed to come from 
ous of the very branches against which he 
ay. 

The moon, at its full, lighted up a 
cavity in the trunk of the tree which he 
had not noticed as he climbed up to his 
sleeping-place. 

The cry came from the cavity. 

The negro’s woolly hair stood almost 
upright. He was at the entrance of a 


leopard’s den; the mother would soon be 
back, and his fire was out and, therefore, 
no protection tohim. Would it have kept 
off the leopardess if she had suspected 
that her cubs were in danger? Probably 
not. 


Unhappy Ahmadou had by ill luck fallen 
on one of the least peopled districts of the 
whole central Sudan. 

However, it occurred to him that, if he 
tcok a direction at right angles to that by 
which he had come into these parts, he 
would have most chances of crossing 
some track which he had not reached on 
his way hither. 

He had spent all the morning on the 
hill, and after finishing his last biscuit, 
some vegetable butter, anda few bananas, 
he resumed his journey. But when night 
came he had found nothing. 

Almost dead bert, he stopped at the foot 
of a baobab-tree and had barely strength 
enough left to cook the few roots he had 
pulled up out of the ground. 

He was looking sorrowfully at the 
erackling fire, thinking over his misfor- 
tunes, when a slight noise made him lift 
his head; gleaming in the light of the 
flame were two little luminous points, very 
close to him, which could only be the eyes 
of some animal fascinated by the bright- 
nes3. 

Ahmadon had his loaded gun between 
his legs. To aim and fire was the work 
of an jnstant. The flames revealed an 
animal, which gave a prodigious leap 
and fell down on the spot. 

It was a small antelope, which the 


Ahmadou had no time for considera- 
tion. A loud mewing, rapidly coming 
nearer, replied to the weak cry of the 
cubs. 

Ahmadou thought of taking refuge in 
the higher branches; but he was too late. 

A superb leopard arrived at the foot of 
the tree, and, perceiving the negro, uttered 
a terrible roar. 

Abandoning the prey she had brought 
for her little ones, she rushed up the tree 
with a hoarse growl of rage. An instant 
more and Ahmadou would have been 
lost. 

Fortunately he had loaded his gun 
after killing the antelope. 

Almost without aiming he fired. The 
leopard fell, and writhed for a moment 
on the ground. That one shot had killed 
her. 

Near her dead body something moved 
in the light of the moon, and there were 
cries like the whimpering of a child. 

Ahmadou reloaded his gun and got 
down on to the ground. 

Great was his surprise to find a baby 
negro rolling on the grass, evidently in 
violent convulsions. 

It was about two or three years old. 
Ahmadou picked it up in his arms and 
felt it all over. There were only a few 
drops of blood on the little black body ; 


no limb was broken; fright alone could 
explain the nervous state in which the 
poor little creature was struggling. 

Ahmadou was embarrassed at his 
discovery, and did not know what to do; 
the child's teeth chattered; its limbs 
writhed; and no caresses quieted it. It 
began to scream loudly. 

Abmadou began to renew the fire, in 
the hope that warmth would have a gcod 
effect on the unfortunate sufferer. 

This did not take long: the sticks were 
still smoking; dry grass was plentiful, sc 
was dead wood. In a short time aclear 
flame arose, in front of which Ahmadou 
warmed his woollen burnous to wrap 
round the baby ; through the wrapping he 
continued to rub the child, trying at the 
same time to calm it with gentle words. 

He then remembered that in his own 
country he had seen mothers use warm 
cinders as plasters for soothing their 
children’s convulsions. 

He wrapped the child’s feet in the 
folds of his burnous, and placed some 
warm cinders round them. The heat 
brought close to the feet acted rapidly; 
in a few minutes the crying ceased ; the 
limbs lost their rigidity, and the chatter- 
ing of the teeth disappeared ; the eyes 
rolled no more, and the baby went off to 
sleep in his arms. 

Then only did Ahmadou think of 
something else, and see that he must be 
near some inhabited place, to which 
the track of the leopard would lead him, 
and that he was sure of a hearty welcome 
from the family to whom he brought 
back safe and sound the child they were 
weeping over as lost. 

Till the day broke he continued to nurse 
the child in his arms before the fire ; and 
the sun was already above the horizen 
when the little one awoke. His eyes 
showed at first that he was frightened, 
and he began to cry. But Ahmadou's 
careasee and kind words soon calmed 

im. 

The negroes of the central Sudan speak 
almost the same language, whatever 
nation they may belong to, and the child, 
more intelligent at his age than ours 
who would only shriek at the sight of a 
stranger, was quickly conscious that ke 
had nothing to fear from his rescuer, 
who promised to take him back to his 
parents. 

However, when he saw the leopard’s 
body he began to tremble again and to 
ery, and Ahmadou had some trouble to 
get him quiet by showing him that the 
animal was dead. 

Then with childlike inconsistency, the 
little one, already accustomed to things of 
the sort, and who probably saw the dead 
body of a wild beast not for the first time. 
began to play with the leopard of which he 
was so nearly becoming the prey. He 
pulled the tail, dug his little hands into 
the beautiful fur, pulled out the claws, and 
rubbed his fists in its eyes. 

Ahmadou was looking on at this, which 
amused him, when the mewing was re- 
newed above him. 

The cubs evidently had teeth and claws. 
or their mother would not have brought 
them living prey, as the cats do the mice 
they catch as soon as their kittens are 
old enough to tear them to pieces. 

Ahmadou made up his mind to destror 
the whole family, but he had to be cautious 
to avoid being badly clawed. A few govd 


shots fired into the hole soon reduced the 
cubs to silence. At every report the child 
was frightened and began to cry; and 
Ahmadou, coming down from the tree, had 
more trouble to get him quiet again. Then 
he skinned the big leopard ; and as hunger 
was beginning to make itself felt, he grilled 
another antelope steak and shared it 
with the child; after which he threw the 
leopard skin and a quarter of antelope 
over his shoulder, and, taking the child 
by the hand, he set out along the leopard’s 
track. 

It was quite plain. Thetrampled grass 
and the footprints on the soft ground made 
it easy to follow. It led, not far on, toa 
plain which was largely under cultivation. 
The trees became fewer, while sorghum, 
maize, rice, ground nuts, batatas, yams, 
onions, beans, indigo, and tobacco occupied 
immense fields, amid which appeared huts, 
some of them standing by themselves, 
some of them grouped in hamlets and 
surrounded by cactus, brea !-trees, bananas, 
dates, and macrocarpa, yielding the natives 
not only their daily food, but the elements 
of a lucrative trade. 

As Ahmadou kept on, the child appeared 
to recognise where he was, and soon he 
became his rescuer’s guide. 

They arrived at a miserable hut, from 
the interior of which came a good deal of 
groaning and sobbing. 

The child went in first, pulling in Ahma- 
dou by his hand. 

Then a great shriek rent the air, and 
suddenly a young woman, the disconsolate 
mother, rushed at the child, seized it pas- 
sionately, pressed it against her heart, 
and tried to speak to it in words that 
emotion half choked in her throat, while 
from her eyes poured a torrent of tears of 


oy. 
7 The father, almost as excited but less de- 
monstrative, included in one embrace both 
mother and child; but the sight of a 
stranger stopped the effusion of his trans- 
ports. 

He came forward quickly, with a ques- 
tioning look in his eyes, but incapable of 
speaking a word. 

Abmadou had stopped on the threshold. 
He also felt his eyes moisten at this affect- 
ing meeting; and when the father came 
to him with open arms, the two men, who 
had understood one another without a 
word, sealed an imperishable friendship 
in a mutual embrace. 

The poor mother retired into a corner 
of the hut to enjoy her happiness all to 
herself and lavieh caresses on her recovered 
child; and when the father brought 
Ahmadou to her, the three were so happy 
that they all began to weep, while the little 
one opened his astonished eyes, unable to 
understand that excess of joy will make a 
man cry. 

Ahmadou’s welcome can be imagined. 
When the first emotion was over, he had 
to tell them how he had saved the child. 
The smallest details were greedily listened 
to, for it must not be supposed that civilised 
people have a monopoly of the gentle 
affections. The outward signs may differ, 
but the sensations are no less keenly felt ; 
and the more powerful emotions impress 
the memories of both with a stamp all the 
more indelible that they are less frequently 
renewed. 

After Ahmadou had told his story, he 
came to the motives of his journey alone 
and the object of his search. His host 
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would have kept him some time with 
him, but owing to the importance of his 
acting quickly, he offered his services to 
help him on the way. After a day of 
rest, as necessary as it was deserved, he 
accompanied Ahmadou to Ngigmi and 
introduced him to some relatives there 
in the service of a well-known mer- 
chant. 

Ngigmi is situated at the north-west 


Orr 


escort of a caravan going to Birma to 
exchange the produce of the lake and its 
shores for the gold-dust which natives 
bring from all parts to barter for an equal 
weight of the salt that is found in abun- 
dance among the salt marshes of the 
Tchad country. 

This salt completed the cargo of the 
caravan, which from Birma continued ite 
journey to Ghrat, where it arrived without 


“* Ahmadou picked it up in his arms.” 


corner of the lake. Although not very 
populous, it is not wanting in importance, 
being one of the chief centres for the re- 
victualling of the caravans which take 
away the products of Lake Tchad and its 
neighbourhood to the markets of Barra- 
oua and Kouka, whence they branch 
off to Bornou, Sokoto, or Damergou, 
to find their way to the coast by the 
Niger or by the large caravans going 
north. 

Ahmadon did not have to stay long at 
Ngigmi. Hospitably welcomed, he wes, 
owing to his gun, engaged as one of the 


noteworthy adventure two months after 
its departure from Ngigmi. 
(To be continued.) 
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- puzzled me, I will own, when, about a 
week before the school bruke up, Dr. 
Henderson summoned me to his stuly. I 
had done nothing against the rules myself, 
so I could only think my little brother 
Gerald must have been distinguishing him- 
self in that line, and I ran a!ong the corridor 
mentally vowing vengeance on the youngster 
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AT MONT ST. MICHEL. 
A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 
By C. N. Carvarno, 


PABT L. 


first; bat any way I will sce you across, and 
in a week or two you would get on very well 
by yourselves.” 

“There is nothing to see in those parts,” 
Gerald interrupted, raising his eyes from his 
book. He usually did his preparation in my 
study. 

“ Ob, indeed,” rejoined Laurent contemp- 


; i 
ij 


for not having kept straight a few days longer 
and taken home a decent report with him. 

My suspicions were confirmed on entering 
the room, where I found him standing 
opposite to the Doctor, looking the picture of 
dismay. 

“Whatever have you been up to?” I 
whispered, as I passed him. I did not 
mean Dr. Hendersgn to hear the words, but 
he did. 

“Tall that being hard on a fellow, don't 
you, Doctor?’ Gerald suid, looking up with a 
sinile. Sv then I knew he was not in trouble, 
and was relieved, though not altogether. 

“Thave bad news for you, Ramsay,” Dr. 
Henderson began. “At least, not exactly 
ba‘ news, but news you will not like. Your 
father has written to ask me to let you 
remain here for the holidays, as your sister 
has scarlatina.”’ 

Gerald’s blank looks were fully accounted 
for. Dr. Henderson hastenel to assure me 
I need not be anxious, for the case was not 
serious, nor was it lil to spreal. That 
was some comfort; still, as everyone knows, 
to stay at school during the holiday 
dismal prospect. I fancied Dr. Henderson 
liked it n> better than we did. We were in 
the way, though he did not say so. 

“Couldn't you get leave to go some- 
where?” one of the fellows asked, when the 
matter was being talked over that evening in 
my study. It was Laureat, a French boy, 
with whom I was very intimate, who spoke. 

“Couldn't you get leave to go somewhere 
—you and the kid?” he repeated. * Iwould 
try it on, if I were you.” I translate his 
words, for he always spoke his native 
lanzuage if we would let him. 

The plan seemed feasible. 
Thad not thought of it myself. 
should we go? 

© Tam going home to Dinan,” he continued, 
seeing I liked the suggestion—‘ why not 
cone along with me? I cannot ask you 
tit!» house without Jetting them know 


It was strange 
But where 


tuously. “Shows how much you know 
T'll engage to find you something you cannot 
match in your country, young fellow. If 
you don’t believe me, then stay here. Your 
brother and I can get along very well 
without you.” 

“What have you got in your mind, 
Laurent? "I asked. “ What is this eighth 
wonder of the world so near our shores ? ” 

*Come and see,” he replied, and then 
would say no more. “ But later, when I was 
writing to my father, he confessed it was 
Mont St. Michel he was alluding to. He had 
been there many times, he said, and it was 
the most splendid place possible. 

Laurent and I shared one room, and before 
we slept that night he had told me enough 
about Mont St. Michel to make m2 very 
curious to see it. The legend of the Mount 
was this: In the year 709, or thereabouts, St. 
Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, had a vision, 
wherein, he asserted, St. Michael appeared to 
hin and showed him a spring of fresh water 
at the foot of the rocky islet, which then 
went by the name of Mons Tumba; and in 
honour of the archangel he founded o 
monastery there. Pilgrims came from all 
parts to see this wondrous spring, and the 
place began to be styled Mont St. Michel au 
il de la mer—this last in allusion to the 
difficulty of reaching it. Some two hundred 
years later it was found necessary to fortify 
it, in order to protect it from the Normans 
and shield the fugitives who had sought 
refuge with the monks. The monks were 
driven out after a time, but later their 
property was restored to them by Rollo, and, 
following his example, his successors be- 
stowed many gifts upon the monastery. The 
present church was commenccd early in the 
eleventh century. 

As the years went on, Laurent added, the 
Mount had innumerable turns of fortune. 
It was many times besieged, and received 
serious injury from fire. Its most prosperoua 
time was at the close of the twelfth century 
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under the Abbot Robert de Torigny. During 
the French Revolution the “monks were 
dispersed ; the convent turned into a prison; 
and for seventy years after that the old 
Place fared badly. The buildings were 
allowed to fall into decay, and then were 
restored without taste or consistency. But 
in 1863 its fortunes began to look up. 
Napoleon mm sent the prisoners elsewhere, 
and by degrees the place was put in proper 
order. Ten years later, the Historical 
Monuments Committee, of which Laurent’s 
uncle was a member, p!aced it in the hands 
of certain architects, who have done, and are 
still doing, the work of restoration remark- 
ably well. 

When an answer to my letter came giving 
the desired permission, two other boys 
volunteered to join us—Atkinson, my chum, 
who was to have gone home with me to spend 
the holidays had Dora not been taken ill, 
and a cousin of his, called James Martin. 
Martin was not a fellow I cared for. He was 
an indolent sort of chap, good for neither 
work nor play—except a paper-chase with 
the kids —and he was constantly getting into 
trouble. As he was Atkinson’s cousin, I did 
not like to object to his coming with us, but 
I knew I chould have to keep a sharp eye on 
my little brother, lest Martin should lead 
him into mischief through any inadvertence. 

To say the truth, I should have been glad 
to leave Gerald behind, but as that was not 
to be thought of, we set out, a party of fire, 
the very day the school broke up. At 
Southampton we took the steamer for St. 
Malo, where Laurent left us while he ran 
down or up—which is it ?—to Dinan to «& 
his people and make arrangements for our 
visit. 

He turned up in a day or two, bringing an 
invitation from his father, which left it to us 
to settle whether we would go to Dinan 
before seeing the Mount or afterwards. 4s 
tne weather was favourable, we decided to 
make the excursion first, and the next mom- 
ing started on our way. 

Gerald and I had been in France before. 
for our parents were in the habit of spendinz 
the winters in the south, and we spoke French 
fairly. So did Atkinson, though he had 
never before crossed the Channel. Indeed 
he may almost be said to have spoken it too 
well, for his elegantly turned phrases kept 
Laurent in fits of laughter. Martin was the 
only one who required assistance, and i was 
half inclined to regret Gerald's proficiency 
when I saw how it drew them together. 

Mont St. Michel is cnly thirty-three miis 
from St. Malo, but Laurent would not hear 
of our returning the same day, as tourists 
kenerally do. It was not doing the piace 
justice, he declared, to rush through it <t 
full speed. Nothing loth, we agreed to pss 
the night there, or two nights if he prefer! 
it, and take things easily. 

It was a brilliant day; the sky without a 
cloud, and the heat something tremendcu>. 
We left St. Malo about one o'clock an 
travelled through a pretty, well-cultivatel 
country, uncommonly like Worcesterehire. | 
thought, as we passed field after field of 
golden corn studded with apple-trees. We 
reached Pontorson, the nearest station & 
the Mount, at four in the afternoon, having 
spent an hour at Dol en route, in order to se 
the cathedral. At Pontorson we found s 
number of huge breaks waiting to take 0 
the remaining six miles. Laurent climbed 


to the upper storey of the nearest one and 
called to us to follow. 

“ Why not walk on?” I cried. “It is not 
so hot now, and I, for one, should be glad to 
stretch my legs.” 

“ There is nothing to see,” he replied. “ Do 
not fear, Ramsay, you wili have walking 
enough. Come, jump up—this machine will 
de full if you don’t look out.” 

Before we had gone many yards, I saw 
‘ne was right: the country was both bare and 
uninteresting. The villages, if the clusters 
of houses we passed could be dignified by 
that name, were too commonplace to be 
picturesque, and had not even the redeeming 
Yeature of being clean. Grey heaps of 
manure, looking like cement, did not improve 
the landscape, and Gerald began to chaff 
Laurent, and ask what had become of the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

Shortly after leaving Pontorson, the object 
of our expedition became dimly visible—a 
conical hill out at sea, some shades greyer 
than the surrounding sand. I had heard a 
yond deal of the impressive appearance of 
Mont St. Michel when viewed from a dis- 
tance, and I confess I was, at the first glance, 
«lisappointed. Since 1880 a causeway, about 
« mile in length, has been constructed over 
the quicksand, rendering the passage to the 
Mount safe at any state of the tide. Itisa 
great convenience, doubtless, but to my mind 
(and I am not the only one holding that 
opinion) & great eyesore. And if, as it is 
said, the arrested tide is undermining the 
foundations of the walls, it would be well to 
take the embankment away before fatal mis- 
chief is done. 

From the digue, as the causeway is called, 
the little island can be seen distinctly as 
it rises from the zea, encircled by medieval 
walls and towers. Above these are the 
houses of the town, and (sadly out of keeping 
with the rest) the gaily coloured hotels all 
piled one above the other. Then there is a 
granite cliff, on which the convent stands, 
and this is crowned by the pinnacles and 
towers of the abbey church. It was a curious 
picture, unique in itself and worthy of more 
than a hasty glance, so I called to our driver 
and begged him not to get on at such a rate. 

“T have my time to keep, monsieur,” he 
replied, with a shrug of his shoulders. “ You 
had better get down and walk on—you cannot 
miss the way.” 

“Very well,” said I, swinging myself off 
the break ; “ will you come, Laurent?” 

Laurent said he must go on in order to 
secure rooms for the night—the inn was 
crowded sometimes. Atxinson volunteered 
to accompany me, but Gerald and Martin 
kept their scats. 

“ Hotel Poulard Afné,” Laurent cried, as 
the driver gave the signal to his horses. 
“Don’t forget—Poulard Aiué,” and he laid 9 
stress on the last word. 


“All right,” Atkinson called in his 
turn. “ We'll turn up at the ‘Old Cock,’ 
never fear.” 


It was a strange scene certainly. Not 
beautiful, once you turned your eyes from 
the convent, but indescribably desolate. We 
seemed the only figures on an endless waste 
of sand. The sea was gliding gently over 
the plain, as if its object were slowly, but 
surely, to swallow up everything in its 
course. Everything but that * Guarded 
Mount” that towered over our heads. The 
intense quiet after the chatter and rattle 
of the last few hours was almost oppressive. 

“Come, Ramsay, we must not keep them 
waiting,” Atkinson said after we had been 
looking about us for some time. ‘ This is an 
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eerie sort of place. Besides, to say the truth, 
Tam awfully hungry.” 

The anticlimax made me laugh, and I 
hastened on. Quitting the digue, we strode 
along a narrow gangway raised some three or 
four feet above the water, and very soon en- 
tered the first gate of Mont St. Michel. 

This is the cole entrance. It is pro- 
tected by two outwciks, and before we were 
really inside the fortress we had to pass 
through three more gates. Truly, no trouble 
had been spared to render the place 
secure. One is almost glad to remember 
that the architect had no idea how easily his 
masonry could be destroyed by the artillery 
of later years. 

We trudged up the steep street and soon 
found out the locum tenens of the “Old 
Cock.” (By the way, Atkinson and Gerald 
both claim the honour of having invented 
that sublime joke.) Monsieur Poulard, su- 
premely unconscious of the liberty we had 
taken in thus translating his patronymic, 
was standing before his door, talking to 
Laurent. He was very glad to see us, he 
said. He knew M. Laurent well, and friends 
of his were always welcome.” 

“It is ell right,” Laurent cried, as we 
came in sight. “We have got rooms au 
premier. I'll show you the way. Gerald and 
Martin are there now.” 

He took us through the house, and up a lot 
of stairs, to a terraced balcony overlooking 


the sea. ‘I'his was the Maison Blanche, 
he told us. Our rooms were in the other 
dépendance, the Maison Rouge, a stage 
higher. 


So up we went agnin; this time along a 
set of stone steps clinging to the side of the 
hill. 

“ At Inst,” he exclaimed, as we came to a 
door and paused to recover breath. But our 
goal was not reached yet, for there were more 
steps inside the house. Our rooms, five tiny 


dens of about ten feet square apiece, were 
ranged along a wooden balcony, similar to the 
one below, and each had a glass door leading 
Taey looked more like a set of 


into it. 
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“No, indeed,” rejoined Atkinson gravely, 
“Laurent is right. We have nothing like 
this in our country.” 

“You have not seen much of it yet,” said 
Laurent. ‘“ The best part is to come.” 

“T have seen enough to enable me to say 
that,” Atkinson continued enthusiastically. 
“I don’t know how to describe the place. It 
is—it is” 

“ Awfully jolly,” suggested Gerald, coming 
out on the balcony, his jacket off and a towel 
in his hand. He turned and fled on per- 
ceiving a young man at the door of the next 
room looking at him keenly. 

“Is it not?” said the stranger, laughing 
at Gerald’s discomfiture. ‘You are nearer 
the mark than you think, my boy. It is 
jolly, very—with the help of Poulard Ainé— 
and awful too, in its stern strength and utter 
loneliness. It is a curious mixture, 20wa. 
days.” 

I turned quickly, for the voice was strangely 
familiar. 

“T ought to know you,” I began heai- 
tatingly. ‘ And yet ”-— 

“IT should nut have known you,” he 
rejoined, holding ott his hand, “ had not 
that brother of yours been so like what you 
were when we parted. I am so glad to meet 
you, Ramsay. It is just five years since we 
were at Henderson’s together, is it not?” 

“And I was your fag,” I added. “I 
remember you now, Treherne. Where have 
you been that you never look us up at the old 
place?” KS 

“In Italy, studying art: I am on my way 
home now. I have been here for the last few 
days sketching. And you?” 

The dinner bell rang, so there was no time 
to reply; 1 had to run away and wash the 
dust off. When I went down, I found he had 
kept a place for me at his side. 

“You are quite in time,” he said witha 
smile as I took my seat. ‘ The waiters— 
or waitresses rather—do not hurry them- 
selves.” 

The attendance certainly was carried on in 
avery odd fashion, When we were tired of 


bathing boxes (French ones) than anything 
else. 

“ This is what is called au premier in these 
parts,” Martin growled, as we made our ap- 
pearance. “If I ever get down those 
beastly steps, I don’t come up again, if I 
know. it. 1 never saw such a place in my 
ife.’” 

(To be continued.) 


waiting for the next course, the previous dish 
would b2 brought round a second, and some- 
times a third time. The famous omelettes, 
80 ostentatiously advertised on the house 
door, we voted worthy of all praise. It is 
said Poulard’s wife makes them every one. 
If so, she has her work cut out for her, for 
the quantity served up is astonishing. 


OED ne, 
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Pega forty miles from London, near the mouth of the 

river Thames, on the Essex side, is the picturesque 
village of Leigh, the home of the Thames shrimper. 
The natives will tell you that there are no finer shrimps 
caught than the Leigh shrimps, and the fact that they 
command the highest price in the market goes far to 
prove the assertion. 

The shrimp fishing is quite an important industry for 
Leigh, over 70 boats, and 140 to 150 men, being engaged 
in it, who, winter and summer, day and night, according 
to the tides, set out in search of the tasty little crustacean. 

The shrimp smack is a fine, sturdy boat, about 30 to 
35 feet long, and 10 to 12 feet beam. Forward is the 
cabin, containing two bunks, lockers for food, ete., and 
a serviceable stove for cooking anything necessary ; in 
front of the cabin, coming aft, are tanks containing sea- 
water, the bottom and sides of the boat being perforated 
to allow of a continual flow of water in and out. These 
tanks are used for cleansing the shrimps from sand, and 
also to keep them alive till required for boiling. In front 
of the tanks stands the copper, the rest of the boat being 
pretty clear, so as to allow plenty of rcom to the men 
for putting out and taking in the trawl net. 

Each smack carries four nets, one being lowered on 
either side at the head, and the same at the stern. 
When the nets are lowered away satisfactorily, the smack 
sails or drifts according to the wind. The nets are kept 
down for an hour or so, during which time the men are 
constantly testing them to find if they are on the bottom, 
it being sometimes necessary to lower them, the smack 
having got into deeper water. 

At last comes the time for hauling up, both men 
being engaged at one net, one at each end. The net 
comes pretty easy through the water until the beam gets 
to the surface, and then it requires an effort to lift 
that and the contents of the net on board. After 
succeeding with one the remaining three are also got 


A Leigh Shrimping Fleet. 


Se 


aboard; then comes the task of emptying 
them. In addition to the shrimps, they con- 
tain quantities of sand, sea-weed, various 
kinds of fishes, large and small, and crabs 
innumerable ; all this has to be separated, 
the worthless part thrown overboard, and the 
shrimps placed in the tank to clean. This 
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the very small ones are thrown over to grow 
bigger, the rest are boiled. The copper is 
filled about three parts full of sea water, salt 
also being added. When the water boils the 
shrimps are plunged in, and when the water 
boils again they are done. They are then 
spread on a net to cool; when cool they 
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craft are left out in deep water, and the men 
take to the small boat which is always towed 
behind ; in it they place their catch, ete. They 
then commence to row up the creek leading 
to the village; but perhaps they are too 
soon, there is not enough water; but what 
with pushing, hauling, and wading, they 


goes on all night or day, as the case may be, 
until the time arrives to make for home. 
One hand commences to clean the decks and 
make all shipshape, the other lights the cop- 
per fire and makes ready to boil the shrimps. 
While the water is boiling a quantity of 
shrimps are removed from the tank and sifted ; 


Landing the Catches. 


are packed in baskets, labelled, and are 
ready for market. All this is done during 
the run home, so that the fisherman is seldom 
idle. 

The return of the shrimpers is a most 
picturesque sight; they arrive home just as 
the tide has commenced to flow. The large 


are at last home. 
on the train and sent to Billingsgate. 
goes on all the year round, in the warm 
summer breezes and the biting winds of 
winter, and yet a hardier race of men it 
would be difficult to find than the Leigh 
Shrimpers. 


The. shrimps are put 
This 
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7 O" ! here you are, my young friend, eh? 

Come to make me idle away another 
hour by telling you some more about Mr. 
Carneth ?” 

Thus spoke the painter again next day, 
when the young visitor had found his way 
up to the artist’s encampment cn the field 
slope. 

“ All right :let me see, what shall I tell you 
about him next? You think he’s a capital 
dog ?—I should think he was. A good deal 
cleverer than many men I’ve known. Do I 
believe dogs reason as men do? Yes, I'm 
inclined to think so. This old fellow, at any 
rate, has something more than sagacity or 
instinct to help him, I'm sure. Now listen 
to this, and I believe you'll agree with 
me.” : 

Once more the palette was laid aside, the 
pipe refilled, and as yesterday the elderly 
painter and the young listener squatted down 
beside the dog under the pleasant shelter of 
the hedge. 

“TI told you I was living near Edinburgh 
when I first bought the collie. It was ata 
place called Belltield, close to Duddingstone, 
about three miles out of Edinburgh. The 
front of the house looked on Portadown Bay 
and the Firth of Forth, while the opposite 
coast of Fife could be seen quite plainly. I 
mention this because it has some connection 
with the next story I'll tell you. 

“A few days after we had arrived home, I 
one morning, taking the collie with me, 
walked through Leith and Newhaven to 
Granton. I took the steamer to Burnt 
Island on the opposite coast. After spending 
the day there, I returned in the evening by 
the last boat. 

“ As the steamer left the pier, I suddenly 
discovered the dog was not with me, and 
looking over the side of the vessel towards 
the shore, there was poor Carneth sitting on 
the pier, with a piteous expression in his 
escs, watching the receding boat. There was 
no help for it, he was left behind, in, to him, 
a perfectly strange land. I had a sorrowful 
walk hom? from Granton., and, reflecting that 
he had been only a few days in Scotland, I 
almost despaired of ever seeing him again, 
but I determined to return to Fife by the 
first boat in the morning, and make a 
search. 

To our surprise the dog appeared at 
Bellfield before breakfast the next morning. 
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He had probably walked about the shore all 
night, and must have come over by the first 
luggage boat, not a passenger steamer, which 
leaves Burnt Island about six o’clock in the 
morning. He had then made his way from 
Granton, home. He could see from Burnt 
Island the line of the Midlothian coast, and 
the direction in which Bellfield was situ- 
ated, and I fancy he must have had some 
idea of that in his mind when he availed 
himself of the first boat to cross the nine 
miles of sea to Granton. Smart of him, wasn’t 
it?” 

The boy assented, as he patted the 
animal’s head, and then looked up inquir- 
ingly at the narrator, as if he expected the 
story to go on. 

“No, there’s no more of that," said the latter, 
“Cand it was after all only a promise of what 
was in him; but what d’ye think of this as 
a proof that Carneth can reason? He had 
been with us for some years, and was very 
friendly with a black retriever dog, Jack, who 
was usually chained up after dark in his 
kennel. Carneth was never chained, and 
generally slept in the house, but in the day- 
time they were good company for each other, 
and at all times for me. Bellfieid was situ- 
ated in a cross-road leading from Jock’s 
Lodge to Easter Duddingstone. Another road 
at right angles skirted the garden wall, and 
led up to a certain Mr. Scott’s farm. The 
gate leading up to my house was at the point 
where the roads intersected each other. 

“One morning very early, at dawn, one of 
the servants, hearing a noise at the gate, and 
the dogs barking, was induced to get up and 
go down to the road to ascertain the cause. 
On opening the gate she was nearly over- 
turned with a rush of sheep, who poured into 
the grounds in great numbers, followed by 
the dogs. I was called up, and, hurriedly 
dressing, went to ascertain the meaning of 
this unusual invasion. The place was full of 
sheep, and the two dogs were awaiting me, 
wagging their tails and showing every sign 
of satisfaction. 

“Tt seems that during the previous night 
Carneth had helped Jack to slip his collar, 
jumped the wall, and in company they had 
scoured the neighbourhood, collected all the 
sheep at the farm, and in the Duke of Aber- 
corn’s park, and had brought them in a body 
to Bellfield. Fearing some damage had been 
done, I sent up to Mr. Scott, the farmer, who 


came down much alarmed, bat, after an ex- 
amination, not a sheep was found injured. 
The only injury done was to my own garden, 
where the flower-beds and borders were trod- 
den down, and many plants destroyed beyond 
Tecovery. 

“ Mr. Scott's alarm soon gave way to asto- 
nishment at the extraordinary action of these 
two dogs, especially with regard to the re- 
triever, who could not be supposed from any 
hereditary instinct to be capable of collecting 
and keeping together over a hundred sheep, 
and then driving them to Bellfield, and re- 
taining them at the cross-roads till they could 
drive them into the grounds. We came to 
the conclusion that Carneth had taken the 
entire direction of the raid, and that Jack 
had merely, though intelligently, followed his 
instructions. 

“Now,” continued the painter, after a brief 
pause, ‘I'll tell you one more anecdote of 
my Welsh friend, in conjunction with a deer- 
hound, and this, perhaps, is more curious 
still, Then you must let me go on with my 
picture, or I shall never finish it. 

“ Besides his skill in ‘ lifting’ sheep, Car. 
neth was a born poacher, and occasionally 
even brought home a hare. How he managed 
to kill one was a mystery to us, but one day 
Mr. Scott saw Carneth at the gate of a friend 
accompanied by Don, the deer-hound. He 
saw the dogs were apparently having a con- 
sultation, and therefore watched them. It 
was a field on the slope of Arthur's Seat. 
He saw the collie crouch down under the 
hedge close by the gate, while the deer-hound 
began to hunt the field, first going round by 
the hedge, and then hunting down from the 
upper part of the meadow towards the gate. 
He started a hare, that at once made for the 
gate, the hound in full cry after it. The 
collie never moved till the hare was close to 
the opening, when he suddenly made a spring, 
pounced out upon it and captured his prey. 

“Subsequently, on several occasions, I my- 
self have verified, with Mr. Scott, this man- 
wuvre of the collie, and they were generally 
successful in killing the hare. This perform- 
ance surely shows something more than mere 
instinct—it seems to me to show a reao ing 
faculty almost human. But I have net yet 
done with Carneth. Go now, but come to- 
morrow, my young friend, and I'll tell you 
about the pugnacious side of his character.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH ELEPHANTS AND THEIR KEEPERS. 


By Surceox-Generat R. F. HutcHinson, M.D. 


pus. a service of thirty-four years in the 
Bengal presidency, I have had large ex- 
perience of these wonderful animals, which 
have always been my careful and most 
interesting study; and, indeed, they are 
worthy of respect, when we reflect that the 
momentum of the mere sway of their huge 
bodies is sufficient to crush a man; and it is 
wonderful how unconscious they are of their 
Breat power, except when maddened by 
cruelty or bhang (Cannabis Indica), or at 
certain times in their lives. 

Timid and suspicious, they distrust ap- 
proach from behind; but if you walk up 
boldly in front, and pat the trunk, your 
introduction is complete, the more so if you 
slip a biscuit or bit of sugar-cane into the 
curious, tongue-filled mouth. 


In India, Burmah, and Ceylon they are 
largely employed by Government in the 
department of public works, and in working 
the heavy guns, and their marvellous intelli- 
gence and docility in the timber-yards of 
Moulmein is very wonderful to witness; they 
are indispensabie alike in the pageants of 
Indian princes and the excitement and perils 
of tiger-shooting. 

In Mutiny times I came largely in contact 
with them, especially at Allahabad in 1857; 
and there it was that the main incidents 
about to be described took place. 

Jingla, a female elephant in the commis- 
sariat stud, was one of my favourites, and she 
very soon began to recognise my voice and 
footsteps ; perhaps I would find her in one 
of her fits of trunk and body swaying (the in- 


stinctive longing after bodily exercise in 
captivity), and, with a gladsome p-:-r-r-t, she 
would receive ny fondling of her trunk and 
ears, and then commence searching my 
pockets with the finger of the former for the 
biscuit or sugar-cane which she knew I had 
brought. 

It was hard to believe that such a gentle. 
loving creature could be burdened with such 
a fiend in the person of Panchim, her mahout,* 
yet so it was; and her poor head was raw and 
festering with repeated prods of his croel 
ankis.t Often and often I remonstrated with 
him on his cruelty, but the only answer I gt 


© Mahout,an elephant-driver who, sitting on its cet, 
guides the animal by means of (¢) the antus,a 
pointe iron rod, 18-20 inches loug, with a sharp, 
book 3-4 inches below the point. 


was that she was a p&kkS bidmash,* and 
that he only knew how to deal with her. 
Rikhni, his daughter, a thin and haggard 
little mite of eight to ten years of age, shared 
my feelings, and tried hard to defend Jangla, 
whose constant companion she was, sharing 
with her her own scanty and precarious meal 
of chipétit and rice, or dhél,t and, by her 
caresses, trying to atone for her drunken 
father’s cruelty. 

Poor Jangla understood her kindness, and 
returned it in her clumsy way, by fondling the 
child with her trunk, and allowing it torunover 
her prostrate body like a fly. Rukhni it was 
who took her to the well to drink or bathe,$ 
while her drunken father, ignoring these 
duties, lay fast asleep; and often had her 
tiny fingers, under the same circumstances, 
to struggle with the mountains of dough, 
out of which Jangla’s huge chapatis were 
formed. 

She was a dear little child, with a handsome 
but pinched face, long black hair, and bright 
eyes ; each rib startlingly prominent, and her 
thin legs, above and below her knees, made 
these appear out of proportion and knock- 
kneed. I always had biscuits, native sweets, 
or a four-anna silverbit ready for her, and 
more than once, when her own was in rags, 
Ibrightened her eyes with a newséalii chadar.|| 

Thus much for the actors in my sketch, 
which I must complete by describing 
Pancham's wifeless home, an ordinary tiled 
mud hut, say 12 x 6 feet, with a rotten sack 
hanging before the doorway. In front of the 
house a mud platform, at each end of it an 
18-inch mud wall about five feet high above 
the platform, and about seven from the 
ground. 

One morning, on visiting the lines, I found 
them in uproar. Pancham was madly intoxi- 
cated, and was belabouring poor Jangla with 
asix-foot iron-headed and iron-bound bamboo, 
or prodding her with a spear, she trumpeting 
wildly in her chains, and the other elephants 
responding angrily and sympathetically. In 
spite of his violence and awful abuse, little 
Bukhni was clinging to her father, and 
imploring him to desist. At once taking 
care of her, I saw I could do nothing beyond 
advising the jamadar to confine Pancham, 
and I took Rukhni to her wretched home, and 
left her with an old woman in the next 
hut. 

At 5 p.m. I was hurriedly summoned to the 
elephant lines with the intelligence that 
Pancham had been killed by Jangla. On 
reaching his hut, I found him lying on his 
stomach at the foot of one of the above- 
mentioned walls, and his face, with anguish 
stamped on it, looking down his back, twisted 
into that position by the awful sque2ze. 
There was a large collection of natives around, 
and, as usual on these occasions, a perfect 
Babel of tongues. Jangla was standing n 
few paces off, under a large mango-tree, lazily 
flapping her ears and swaying her trunk. 
Little Rukhni ran at once into my arms, 
hysterical with terror and sobbing violently. 

As soon as quiet was restored, I obtained 
from her, in broken periods, the following 
particulars of her father's death. Still slightly 
intoxicated, he had taken Jangla to the well 
to drink, and then rode her to his hut. Ar- 
rived there, he left her standing at one of the 

* Pakka, thorough ; badmvish, bad character. 

t Chapati, the unleavened whenten pancake of India. 

3. Dhal, boiled vetches, ey. the so-called “ Egyptian 
Sentils " of the day. 

§ Where tanks or rivers are not nvnilable, elephants 
are watered at wells by buckets (leather or metal) from 
which the animal sucks up a trunkful, coils it up, and 
pours it into his mouth ; or he may thus be watered from 
@ masonry tank adjoining the well-platform. When 
batned at'a well, the animal lies on one side and then 
on the other, the raahont drenching him with buckets 
of water and rubbing him down with a brick. 


I Satu, turkey-red muslin ; chadar, sheet, mantle. 
f Jamadar, in this instance, Lead of the mahouta. 
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side walls, and went into the hut, swept it 
out, and then the platform; then he passed 
and repassed once between Jangla and the 
wall; on the second occasion, she seemed to 
sway forward a little, and, in a moment, 
without a cry, Pancham was left as I found 
him. Death must have been instantaneous, 
and thus the long-suffering and long-forbear- 
ing Jangla avenged herself on her cruel 
mahout. The sequel was remarkable. For 
8 long time she would accept no other ma- 
hout than little Rukhni, and often that-mite 
was seen perched on her neck, guiding her 
at will with her heels. 

Having to go up country with troops, I 
had to pay, as I thought, my last visit to 
the elephant lines. I fondled Jangla’s rug- 
ged trunk, and tickled her flapping ears, 
and for the last time she emptied out my 
pockets with her p-r-r-rt of satisfaction. 
Then I had to bid farewell to my little 
Rukhni, when I told her I was going 
away, and would see her no more. 

I was quite affected at the distress she ex- 
hibited. Springing wildly into my arms, 
she cried bitterly, sobbing out at intervals : 
“ Don’t go, my lord ; take me with you ; don’t 
go, don’t go; what will little Rukhni do? 
You will put out her lamp, and her hut, 
already dark, will be doubly dark and cold. 
Her heart and hearth will be desolate ; father, 
mother, and brethren she has none. Dear 
me! dear me! what shall I do? all dark, 
and all alone! My lord’s face was my sun 
by day and my moon by night, for I always 
see iton my pillow. I beseech my lord to 
take his little slave with him ;” and she wept 
passionately on my shoulder. 

I told her I had left a sum of money with 
the jamadar for her entire use; that he 
had promised faithfully to take her to his 
own hut and treat her as his own daughter; 
that I would never forget her or Jangla ; and 
that she was always to be kind to the poor 
creature, and dutiful to the jamadar; and 
so we parted—for ever, as I thought—and 
my last view of my little Rukhni was that of 
her disconsolate, woe-begone face gradually 
fading in the fast-falling darkness. 

I returned to Allahabad in 1869, and was 
asked one day by the Executive Commissa- 
riat officer to see a sick elephant. After so 
many years’ absence, I had quite lost sight, 
though not mind, of Jangla, and went with 
him to the lines. The poor elephant I was 
taken to see, a female, had a huge ulcer, like 
a slop-bowl, under her left elbow, which the 
mahout, morning and evening, filled up with 
a horrid mess of irritant herbs, the poor 
creature trembling under the agony of the 
operation. 

I said I would undertake the case, on the sole 
condition that the poor creature was brought to 
my compound and kept there. To this Major 
C—— assented, and gave the necessary orders. 
As I was walking away, the thought struck 
me—Can that poor beast be Jangla ? Hardly, 
thought I. She must have been moved in 
these long years ; yet her form was familiar 
to me. That afternoon she came to me, 
and I at once cleared out the huge sore, 
washed it out with carbolic water, and filled 
up the cavity with carbolised cotton. There 
was no shrieking, no trembling. I looked 
at her carefully, walked up and fondled her 
trunk with the words “ Jangla méré” (my); 
and the faithful thing gave me the “ p-r-r-rt” 
as her loving countersign, and began probing 
my pockets with her trunk finger. But 
they were empty, and I had to send into the 
house for a tin of biscuits. She remained 
with me only twenty-four hours, and then 
the selfish mahout took her away, as he 
would not walk to the lines and back for 
hisdinner. The next day, I heard she had 
suddenly dropped down dead. I opened her 
with enormous difficulty, and found that the 
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cause of death was a prodigious clot in the 
left ventricle, ranning into the aorta. 

On inquiry after little Rukhni, I learned 
to my satisfaction that, some years after my 
departure, she had been happily married to a 
bhishti,* Bilhin by name, but her where- 
abouts none could tell. 

Some years had passed, and we were 
stationed at Lucknow. Our compound was 
long and narrow, the bungalow at one end, 
the servants’ houses, beginning with the 
cook-house, not far off on our right, and 
running down the who!e length of the com- 
pound. Between the house and the com- 
mencement of the servants’ quarters there 
was a dangerous well, with its unprotected 
mouth flush with the ground. 

All my servants were aware of it, and the 
children were strictly. forbidden ever to be 
seen in that part of the compound. The land- 
lord would not protect the well, so all I could 
do was to have a framework of bamboo always 
on its mouth, strictly ordering the cook and 
khidmitgars + (who used it) to replace the 
framework after water-drawing. 

The bhishti used the large pakka well at 
the farther end of the compound for the 
stables and house; his name was Bilhin, 
and we were all fond of him, for he was a 
merry, hard-working fellow, always ready to 
put his hand to anything and everything, and 
an enormous favourite with the children, 
whom he was always, in leisure hours, carry- 
ing about on his back, or romping with in 
some way or another. We had had him 
about three years, knew that he had an old 
mother, but noting more. So reticent are 
natives about their families, wives especially, 
that some time may elapse without your 
being aware of their presence; you may sec 
females moving about, without having the 
slightest idea to whom they belong, the 
entrance of each married hut being protected 
from inquisitive eyes by a parda ¢ or chik. § 

One evening, my wife and I were sitting 
outside the bungalow, as was our frequent 
wont. During a lull in our conversation, I 
heard a slight rustle behind me, then thcre 
was a rapid rush, and, to my amazement, a 
weeping woman was clasping my feet. Greatly 
surprised, I started up from the lounge chair, 
and called to my wife, who was a few feet 
distant; on this the suppliant sobbed out, 
“Has my lord forgotten his slave, little 
Rukhni?” “Rukhni! my dear child,” I 
exclaimed, “ where have you come from?” 
And now my wife stood beside her, with her 
hand on the suppliant’s shoulder; for she 
knew her former history well. 

“Your slave came hither with my lord 
three years ago.” 

“What do you say? Came hither with us 
three years ago?" 

“Yes, my lord; my man and your slave 
marched with my lord from Kanhpir.” 

“ Marched with us? And who is your 
man?” 

“My lord, your slave’s man is my lord’s 
bhishti.” 

“ What?” I exclaimed, “ are you Buihan’s 
wife? and how is it I have not known this 
before?” 

“My lord! your slave did not know that 
you were my lord until last week.”’|] 

Knowing the habits of natives, and their 
teticence about females, I saw that this was 
quite possible, and lct her speak on. 

“Does my lord recollect when his child fell 


© Bhishti, water-carrier, whose water-bag, 9 prepared 
sheep or goat ekin, is called a mdshdk. 

+ Literally, service man, a term applied to table 
attendants. 

t Parda, 9 curtain. 

§Chié, a bangiug curtain made of reeds o r split 
bamboos, 

1 Husband and wife are thus commonly described, 
the common noun being ddmi, which means either man 
or woman. Geu. v. 2. 
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from the buggy on my lord’s march hither ? 
Well, my lord’s slave was in the hackery * 
behind, and heard my lord’s voice, and it 
came back to me like music from the 
past.” 

Two or three days afterwards, we were 
sitting out after dinner, and I called aloud for 
Bulhan, and he came across from his hut, 
with, as we expected, Rukhni behind him. 
In his presence she was undemonstrative, 
and did not even salaam when he did, but 
squatted down behind him. 

After a little miscellaneous talk, I broached 
the subject of under-ayah to our children, 
and asked if he could recommend anyone. 
He scratched his head, and said he would 
think and inquire. Without rising, I noticed 
tbat Rukhni edged nearer my wife as I was 
talking to her husband, and I could hear her 
earnest whisper—“ O lady, take me, take me, 
and let me be your and the baba’s willing 
slave!” Hearing this, I said to Bulban, 
“Will you let your wife take the work?” 
“ My lord, we are your slaves; give us half a 
sir of ati,t and we are content.” 

It was hard to believe that this faithful, 
loving creature, the whole of whose simple 
love was shared between Bulhan and our- 
selves, was so soon to close her chequered 


© The rude bullock-cart of India. 
+ That is “ one pound of flour,” a common expression, 
implying daily susteuance, a 17 equalling two pounds 
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career by a cruel death. Yet so it was; and 
the bitter end came in this wise. 

We were sitting out one evening, when I 
suddenly heard a thud, then a scream, and a 
subdued splash. ‘‘ Hark! there is some one 
in the well!” cried I to my wife, jumping 
up. “Can it be Rukhni?,”” Immediately there 
was a rush round the well, and all opined 
that dear Rukhni had fallen in on her way to 
her hut, as she only was missing. Bulhan 
was frantic and wiehed to jump in after her, 
but I explained to him that as the well was 
so small, he would certainly fall upon her. 
Directing my bull’s-eye downwards, I could 
just detect a dark floating mass like weed, and 
to this I directed the hooks, and, entangling 
them in what proved to be her hair, I managed 
to raise and keep her head above water. 

Soon we lowered a stout rope, and sent a 
lad down it with orders to get it carefully 
round her breast and tie it in a firm knot; 
this, after a little delay, he managed, and 
then was ordered to tread water until tho 
rope was again lowered. Then we carefully 
drew up the dear body, upon which poor 
Bulhan frantically threw himself as soon as it 
was landed. It was quite warm, and we hurried 
it to the bed, where everything was ready. 

After quickly drying Rukhni, the ayahs 
were directed to rub the body with hot-water 
bottles, and I began the resuscitating process, 
asking my wife to watch her pulse. After 
twenty minutes’ hard work, she cheered me 
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with, “ There, I dietinetly felt a thread pulsa- 
ting!” ‘Hold the salts to her nose for a few 
seconds, and see if she can swallow a tea- 
spoonful of brandy,” I replied ; but there was 
no response to either stimulant. Doubling 
my efforts, we had a distinct attempt at 
inspiration, followed by a sigh ; and now the 
ammonia was faintly resisted; then two or 
three stronger attempts at respiration, after 
which she opened her eyes and gazed upon 
Bulhan, then on me, with a stare of recogni- 
tion; then came a long sob, and with the 
strong whisper ‘‘ Méré khamind,” her pure 
spirit took its flight. I am not ashamed to 
add that my tears freely mingled with those 
of my wife and poor Bulhan, who was frantic 
with grief, and his chest resounded with the 
blows he gave it. 

Poor Bulhan was inconsolable; with his 
hut darkened and blasted, no regular feeding, 
and his days and nights passed in lamenta- 
tion, he rapidly emaciated, and then an 
attack of fever easily mastered him. We 
nursed him faithfully and tenderly, and it 
was affecting to notice how poor Rukhni was 
present with him by night and day. One 
morning I missed him from his hut, and at 
once thought of the well, but he was not 
there. We raised an alarm, and some one 
suggested the cemetery ; thither we repaired, 
and there, stretched on his dear Rukhni’s 
grave, was the emaciated body of her faithful 
husband. He rests beside her. 
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By F. G. Ariato, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 


= are among the most interesting items 

of the creation. So much I may be 
allowed to say by way of preface; and it 
remains for me to prove, if I can, the truth 


INTRODUCTORY. 

was very brief; and I have waited for an 
opportunity to give some more detailed notes 
of interest on the life history of the chief 
species met with on our own coasts. 


of the remark. 


In the last volume of the 
“B.O.P.” I was able to give a plate of overa 
dozen sea fish,* but my description of them 


* “Sea Fish,” Vol. XV.“ B.O.P." p, 793. 


In the present articles I shall have nothing 
to say about sea-fishing. Too often have I 
discoursed on the ethics of rods and tackle ; 
but, as Pennell says, “ichthyology is the 
very basis of angling,” and let ichthyology, 


Author of “ Sea-Fishing in the Holidays,” “ Pier-Fishing,” ete, 


pure and unadulterated, now be my 
theme. 


Of fish generally, of their heads and tails, 
fins and scales, gills, migrations, and repro- 
duction, and a hundred other points of inte- 
rest, volumes might still be written. 

Though essentially inhabitants of water 
(fresh, salt, or both), there are fish that fly in 
the air, others that wriggle overland, and some 
even climb trees and not a few build nests, 
not in the trees, of course, but in the water. 

Wonderfully are these creatures fitted for 
moving about in their watery element; for 
not only are they mostly torpedo-shaped (or 
rather, I ought to put it, our naval construc- 
tors have in this taken a leaf out of the book 
of creation), but their scales exude a kind of 
oily secretion that very much lessens the 
friction with the surrounding water. The 
forked tail is used for propelling the body 
backwards or forwards, and the movement of 
the spinal column is always lateral. 

This, among other points of distinction, 
separates the eel from all watersnakes ; 
since the undulations in the latter are verti- 
cal, or at right angles to the surface of the 
water, while in the eels they are lateral, or 
parallel with the surface. 

If you were asked to name some single 
characteristic of fish, you would probably 
name the scales; and it is important to 
know that these have been divided into four 
orders, Ctenoid (or comb-like), Cycloid (cir- 
cular), Placoid (broad plates), and Gancid 
(enamelled), the first two being generally im- 
bricated, or overlapping like house tiles. 

The fins, which constitute their steering 
gear, are either hard or soft; and Linneus 
has classed fish according to their relative 
positions, some having the ventral fin in 


front of the pectoral, others having it behind, 
and a third class having it immediately 
under. The class names of these three divi- 
sions are, respectively, Jugular, Abdominal, 
and Thoracic. The accompanying diagram 
will show the position of the various fins. 
Fish breathe (if the word can be so ap- 


plied) oxygen by means of gills. Some of 
4 
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Fic. 2.—1. Dorsal. 2. Pectoral. 3. Ventral, 4. Anal. 


5. Caudal. 


you who have attended chemistry classes 
will no doubt know a great deal about the 
radical composition of water by chemical 
combination of two parts of hydrogen with 
one of oxygen. You will also recollect that air 
is merely a mechanical mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen (with a trace of carbonic acid and 
other gases) ; and, in your great wisdom, you 
will conclude that as lungs extract oxygen 
from the air, so are gills able to separate the 
oxygen and free the hydrogen of the water. 
And, in your great wisdom, you will be wrong. 
The oxygen absorbed by the gills is not that 
belonging to the water itself (not any part 
of the H,0), but is drawn from the small 
percentage bulk of air which the water holds 
in suspension. This is the object of aérating 
the tanks of an aquarium, a process gene- 
rally supplemented by the active presence of 
a@ few oxygenating weeds. In the sharks, 
these gills are particularly interesting, being 
either free and opening with a lid (as in the 
sturgeon), or fixed, with or without openings. 

Mention has already been made of the 
forked tail of fish, and it may be taken as a 
general rule that the most conspicuously 
forked tails belong to the most powerful 
swimmers, while those characterised by a 
long prehensile tail, or a small round one, 
are slow in their movements and given to 
burying in mud. This particular extremity 
of the fish is subject to considerable varia- 
tions. There is the great forked tail of the 
rapid swimming shark family; the more 
symmetrically forked organ of the Scom- 
beride; the whiplike lash of the ray; the 


Fic. 3.—Tatts or Fianes, 1. Shark, 2. Swori-fish, 
3. ey (sting). 4 Eel. 5, Turbot. 6. Short sun- 
fish. 


flattened termination of the eel tribe; the 
curved extremity of the flat-fish, in which, as 
in the tails of nearly all the cod family, the 
fork is conspicuous by its absence ; while to 
no particular class belong the tails of the 
sun-fish, sea-horse, pipe-fish, and some other 
species. 

So much for some of the general features 
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of these most interesting and mysterious 
creatures. Of their growth, migrations, dis- 
tribution, and reproduction and similar lead- 
ing questions, I shall treat more fully under 
the various headings. 


I, FLAT-FISH. 


The twisted and unsymmetrical appearance 
of this family of caricatures, their impor- 
tance to man, and their marvellous adaptation 
to the conditions under which they are 
destined to pass their eventiul existence, 
combine in recommending them as the 
subject of my first article. 

These fish, unprovided with an efficient air 
bladder, reside for the most part in the mud 
or sand, seldom coming to the surface. Anair 
bladder enables the fish to increase or dimin- 
ish its specific gravity at will, just as the bal- 


Fic. 4—Heaps oF Paice aND SOLE. 


loonist opens or closes the valve of his gas 
bag. Fish that pass their lives at the bottom, 
like flat-fish, gurnards, and some others, have 
no air-bladder, or at best a very inefficient 
equivalent. 

The flat-fish are, moreover, slow swimmers, 
their shape, unlike the torpedo form of other 
species, handicapping them somewhat seri- 
ously, as the resistance they offer to the 
water, especially during any lateral twist of 
the spine, being out of all proportion to their 
propelling powers. In fact, they move by an 
undulating motion of the whole body, and 


Fig. 5.—Harisyt. 


not, like the round fish, by the aid of their 
tail. 

Consider for a moment. When the flat- 
fish come out of the egg they swim just like 
other fish, or, in the language of scientists, 
they exhibit bilateral symmetry. Now the 
body in course of development becomes com- 
pressed, so that the flat-fish really swim on 
edge just like other fish, only that their 
“edge” is much broader than either the 
dorsal or ventral surfaces. 

The most striking distortion, however, is in 
the head. Ifa fellow came along with such 
a twisted mouth, you dare swear he had 
just drunk a pint of vinegar. The twist 
of the mouth comes from two causes. In 
the first place, it is brought about by the 
fish swimming round on its side ; and is prob- 
ably aggravated by the mouth being con- 
stantly screwed up to suck in soft food. 

Another peculiarity is to be found in the 
position of the eyes. These are both on one 
side of the head, the upper surface, which 
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has become coloured from exposure to the 
light. 

When the plaice and sole first saw the 
light, they had an eye on each side of the 
head; but one of these being constantly 
buried in the mud, and therefore useless, 
worked its way round to the upper surface. 
Nothing useless is permitted in the grand 
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scheme of nature. On the under surface of 
the head, the lower bones of which are very 
rudimentary, you may generally observe a 
speck which indicates the former position of 
the eye. 

Why are the lower bones of the head rndi- 
mentary? Simply because the contact with 
the soft mud has not further developed 
them ; and nature’s reason for keeping them 
so is doubtless to facilitate the passage of 
the eye to its higher and more useful sphere. 
In the plaice, the eyes are on the right side, 
in turbot and brill they are on the left. 

The coloration of one surface only of the 
fish is due to the action of light; while the 
smoothness of the under surface is caused 
by friction with the sand. Some of these 
flat-fish are more scaly than others, and 
there is one curious modification in the turbot, 
the back of which is covered with tubercles 
or hooked spikes. Scales, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, are not present in the 
turbot. (By the way, why this member of 
the family should boast the surname mazi- 
mus, when the halibut— Hippoglossus—is so 
much larger, is more than I can explain.) 

The halibut has been known to exceed a 
weight of 500 Ibs., and, like most other large 
fish, has been the victim of a good deal of 


Fic. 7 —SKATR. 


fable. Older writers have gravely described 
how huge weeds grow on the creature’s 
back, thereby diminishing its specific gravity 
and bringing it to the surface, an easy prey 
to the gulls. Its sharp teeth point to an 
animal diet, consisting probably of small 
sand eels and prawns; so that Cowper’s 
imagination must have got the better of his 
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scientific knowledge when he spoke of the 
halibut grazing on seaweeds. 

Another point in connection with the food 
of these flat-fish of which we may be quite 
sure is that it does not consist of anything 
lying on or in the sand, since both their eyes 
gaze upwards, and the fish must consequently 
find their sustenance overhead. Tiny shrimps 
are a favourite diet. 

Soles are the most highly esteemed, and 
consequently the most scarce, of all the flat- 
fish. They are very widely distributed, fre- 
quenting hard ground in summer and mud 
banks in the cold months. Those of the 
Severn enjoy a great reputation. 

On our coasts they are represented by four 
species, of which I would specially mention 
the Solenette, a distinct species which 
resembles 8 tiny sole, and has therefore been 
conveniently confused with it by enterprising 
poachers trawling within forbidden limits. 

I foresee the time when the sole will be 
extensively cultivated by artificial means. 
Easily a:climatised in brackish, or even 
fresh water, it lends itself peculiarly to such 
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enterprise. Holt assigns as the limit of 
maturity ten inches for the male and twelve 
for the female. 

Quite distinct is the lemon sole (S. lascaris), 
which is really more like a plaice. The 
fishmonger lays much stress on the second 
half of its title; but draw not your bio- 
logical information from your fishmonger ! 

Say rather, like Hamlet, 


“I know you, sir; you are a fishmonger !” 


and take his information with a pinch of 
salt. 

The scales of the soles are ctenoid; in the 
flounder, an inhabitant of fresh water, they 
are very small and partly supplemented by 
a row of tubercles. 

The dab has the roughest scales of all, 
and may easily be distinguished by passing 
the finger along its back from tail to head, 
which feels like rubbing a coarse file. The 
rough dab is, on a small scale, the exact 
counterpart of a halibut. 

There are many other species of flat-fish, 
top-knot, megrim, witch, etc., but I think 


some .dea has been given aere of their chief 
peculiarities. 

The skates, classed by some naturalists 
with the cartilaginous rays, belong rather 
to the side-swimmers. Their gill-slita are 
curious and their tail almost useless as far 
as locomotion is concerned. 

They are too familiar to need more than 
a sketch by way of reminder. 

One of the huge weight of 128 lbs. was 
taken on a handline in Swanage Bay some 
years ago. 

Pleuronectida. 


Halibut (Hippoglossus). 
Turbot (Rhombus maximus). 
Brill (Rhombus levis). 
Skate (Raia batis). 
Plaice (Pleuronectes platessa}. 
Sole (Solea vulgaris). 
Dab (Pleuronectes limanda). 
Flounder (Pleuronectes flesus). 
Lemon Sole (Solea lascaris). 
Solenette (Solea lutea). 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR BRITISH SEA-SHELLS. 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 


By Epaar A. Smits, Natural-History Museum, South Kensington. 


Limpst (Patella eulgata) 

Dog Whelk (Massa retic da‘a) 

Horse-Limpet (Piniella vulgata; var. 
athletica) 

Spind-e-shell (Sipho gracilis) 

Purple-shell (Purpura lapillus) 

p-shell (Prochus zizyphinus) 

. Periwinkle (Litorina littorea) 

. Wentletrap (Scalaria communis) 

. Cockle (Cardium edule) 

Keyhole Limpet (Fissurella reticu- 
lata) 

11. Top-shell (Zrochus lineatus) 

12, Piddock (Pholas dactylus) 

18, Latticed ‘Trophon (Trophon cla 

thratus) 
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14, § ell (Turritelia communis) 
15. Seven-ribbed Mangilia (Manyilia 


18 Little Circe (Circa minima) 

19, Simpletone’ Mactra (Mactra stul- 
forum) 

20. Latticed Cerithium (Cerithium reti- 
culatum) 

21. Pheasant-shell (Phasianella pullus) 

22. Common Bythinia (Bythinia tentacu- 
lata) 

23, Top-shell (Trochus magus) 

24 Warty Venus ( Venus verrucosa) 

25, Flat Astarte (Astarte compressa) 

26. Common Valve-shell ( Valvata pisci- 
nalis) 

27. Blunt Gaper-shell (Mya truncata) 

28, Little Comb-shell (Pectunculus yly- 
cimeris) 

29. Tapestry-sheil (Tapes Virgineus) 

30. Thick Tellen ( Tellina crassa) 

81, Pale Lacuna (Lacuna pallidula) 

elvet-shell ( Velutina lavigata) 

aping File sell (Lima hians) 

33a.Chione Venus (Cytherea Chivne) 


34, Oblong Otter-shell (Z1raria oblonga) 

35. Grooved Astarte (Astarte sulcatu) 

30, Wedge-shaped Tellen (Tellina Dona- 
cina) 

Beaked Leda (Leda caudata) 

Banded Lacuna (Licuna divaricata) 

Wedge-shell (Donar rittatus) 

40, Banded Venus ( Venus fasciata) 

41. Gaping Egg shell (Ucula patula) 

42, Irus shell (Venerupis irus) 


37, 


Tellina-like Psammobia (Psammobia 
tellineliay 


|. Ormer, or Ear-shell (Haliotis teberce- 


tata) 
Pigmy Cockle (Cardium exiguum) 
Small Lachesls (Lachesis minima) 


. Banded Cockle ( Cardium fasctatwem 
. Basket-shell (Curbula pis » 


Pelican’sfoot (Aporrhats  pes-pete 
mt) 


43. European Cowry (Cyprea Euro. 87. Ruddy Pyramid-shell (Turéonilla 
pea) rusescens) 

44. Red Mangilia (AMangilia rufa) BR. Giusy Aclis (Aelia supra-nitida) 

45. Grooved Tooth-shell (entalium 69, Heart-Cockle (Jsocordia cor) 
tarentinum) 60, Prickly Murex (Afurex erinaceus) 

46. Smooth Tooth-shell (Dentalium —_ 61. Latticed Rissoia (Rissoia cancellata) 
entalis) 62. Common Scaphander (Scaphander 

47. Gray's Assiminia (Asiminia Gray- Lgnarius) 
ana) 63. Pointed Cuspidaria (Cuspidaria 

48, Smooth Dosinta (Dosinia lineta) idaay eee hier 


49. Norwegian Lyonsia (Lponsta Nor- 
veyica) 


64, Chain Natica (Natica catena) 


septangularis) 

16. Razor-shell (Solen ensis) 

17. Cont-of-mail shell (Chifo: mar. 
amoreus) 


‘umMER is now with us, and that it will 

kindly consent to remain for some time 
to make up for its late appearance is the 
hope of most of us whose holidays are not 
yet over. Then, too, how the time is best 
to be spent during our sojourn at the seaside 
or in some country village is also a matter of 
earnest consideration. Happy those who 
find in the study of Natural History a 
pleasant and continual recreation. The stroll 
along the sea-shore has a doubie charm to the 
naturalist, for not only is his bodily health 
renovated, but mental health is gained. He 
sees in every object something to examine 
and admire, and time never hangs heavily 
upon him. 

To those who have not as yet fixed upon 
any special hobby, we would strongly recom- 
inend them to collect during their sea-side 
rambles the various shells which may be 
fond on most of our coasts. 

The coloured plate in the monthly part 
of the “B.O.P.”. which accompanies these 
observations, will give some idea cf the 
various forms which are likely to be found. 

Shell-fish, such as the whelk, the snail, the 
mussel, oysters, the cuttle-fish, and some 
others, together constitute the Mollusca, one 
of the great sections of the animal kingdom. 
This has been split up into five main 
divisions, but it is only with three of them 
that we are concerned at present, and these 
ire represented on our plate. They are, first, 

-«strepoda, xa called from two Greek 


words signifying “ belly-foot,” and indicating 
that their mode of progression is by crawl- 
ing upon the under part of their body. 
Figs. 2, 5, 6, 7, ete.—in fact, all the spiral 
shells represented upon the plate—are ex- 
amples of this class. 

The second section, Scaphopoda, is a very 
limited one in comparison with the preced- 
ing, not only in this country but throughout 
the world. It comprises the Dentalia, or 
tooth-shells (figs. 45 and 46), and, unlike 
the gastropods, they present scarcely any 
variation in form. 

The third and last class, the Pelecypoda, or 
bivalved shells, are quite distinct from the 
members of the two preceding groups, and 
consisting of two pieces (valves as they are 
termed), are at once recognisable. 

Some of the commonest gastropods, or 
uni-valves, figured upon the plate are the 
limpet (1), the Purpura (5), Trochus (6), peri- 
winkle (7), the Aporrhais (56), and the Murex 
(60). They may be found on nearly all our 
coasts, either upon the rocks and sands at 
low water or will be found cast up upon the 
beach after rough weather. A good collecting 
ground for many species lies between Rams- 
gate and Deal on the Kentish coast, and many 
nice shells are obtainable at Hastings, especi- 
ally if you can enlist the sympathies of some 
of the fishermen and persuade them to pre- 
serve some of the specimens which are 
gathered in their trawls or lobster-pots. 
Weymouth Bay and South Devon are also 


fruitful hunting-grounds ; but it is not neces- 
sary to particularise, for almost every shore 
will produce something—but not everything, 
for certain shells have a very limited range. 

For instance, it is useless for us to search 
for the ormer, or ear-shell (fig. 51), on any 
of the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland; 
it would be mere waste of time and energy, 
for it does not live nearer than the Channel 
Islands, where it is cooked and eaten in con- 
siderable quantities. Like the common lim- 
pet (1), the keyhole limpet (10) is a dweller 
upon rocks, but in situations below tide-mark. 
It is not uncommon in many places along 
the south and west coasts of England, all 
around Ireland, and in some parts of Scotland. 

The “keyhole,” as it is termed, at the 
summit, readily distinguishes it from the true 
limpets. A less common group of gastropods 
are the Chitons (‘ coat-of-mail-shells °°), and 
even on the coasts where they occur they 
require very diligent search, as they havea 
sly habit of getting under rocks and stones 
and thus esoaping ordinary observation. The 
species figured (17) is one of the largest which 
is found in the British Isles, and may be 
sought for in the north from the Shetland 
Islands to Scarborough. Like all Chitons, the 
shell consists of eight pieces or valves, which 
are connected by a marginal border. 

ave have already referred to the great vari- 
ability in form assumed by the stro 
Contrast this shell, which fas vey meet abe 
appearance of the well-known Wwood-louse, 
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with the common Turritella, or screw-shell, 
and see how vast the difference is. Yet there 
is no doubt of their both belonging to the 
same primary group, for this is proved by 
many characters in their organisation which 
are possessed by both. One familiar member 
of the Gastropoda our artist has omitted to 
illustrate. He evidently considered the 
common whelk too well-known an object to 
sit for his portrait. Yet this creature, al- 
though a great scavenger and much given to 
killing and eating helpless bivalves, is very 
useful as an article of food among the poor, 
and as bait for fishermen. Thousands of 
bushels of this mollusc are annually brought 
to the London market, and as much as 
£12,000 has been realised in a single year by 
the whelk-tishery off Whitstable. The common 
periwinkle (fig. 7) is also consumed in enor- 
mous quantities, and over two thousand 
bushels per week are sold at Billingsgate fish- 
market in the summer time, realising from 
six to eight shillings per bushel if the shells 
are fine. The mast prolific collecting-grounds 
for this mollusc are the coasts of Scotland, the 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. Goxpon Stas ies, R.N. 


PRESCRIPT.—Before writing a word, I beg to inform 
my intelligent young readers, female as well as male, 
thnt in these columns I am open to consider and give 
hints occasionally about any kind of pet they are likely 
to possess. I want always to keep on the usual fads 
and fancies, but I do assure you it gives me great 
delight to kick over the traces now and then, and hitch 
in eome new specimen of the animal creation. The 
alvice I can give you would be genuine, because I have 
kept so many creatures in my time; among birds I 
have had as pets a golden-crested wren, and all the long 
droll way up to the golden-headed eagle, with whom 
my friends never shook bands twice, his clasp was so 
friendly, so penetrating ; among reptiles, from the wee 
sen-green fly-catching Zanzibar lizard, with the broad 
criroson arrow on top of his shoulders, to monitors 
half as long as an alligator and twice as active and 
wild; among mammalia, from the little charming 
wi'tzing Japanese mouse up to the Arctic bear. People 
think they are beholding the ordinat ized Arctic 
bruin when they gaze on those specimens in the Zoo. 
‘This fs far from thecase. Any Arctic man will tell you 
these are mere pups in size. We—my own ship—have 
killed in Grecnland monsters that coull not have 
weighed less than 1,900 pounds. Think of that! And 
during Lieutenant Greely’s last expedition one was 
shot that turned the scales at 2,000 pounds! How many 
lions would it take to kill a beast like this? Sea-lione, 
by the way, make very nice pets, only few can afford 
to keep them, as they require fish toeat, and are gener- 
ally half starved even at our aquariums. I wonder 
some of my Scotch boy readers do not get young otters 
and make pets of them. They might get bitten during 
the progress of tuition, but I think that does one good 
sometimes, Then there are in Scotland foumarts and 
futterita, both tameable if got very young ; foxes. too, 
and among birds, ravens, crows, and hawks. Sea-birds 
innumerable are to be found in the Shetland Islands, 
and they make most interesting pete, some even talk. 
No, you don’t have to cut the tongue. Any boy who 
would cut u bird's tongue on any pretence ought to 
have his own tongue cut, and I should be happy to do it 
secundum artem. 

Do not forget that common mice and ordinary rats 
are just as easily tamed as white or piebald, only you 
must get them very young. They make very droll pets, 
And now let me turn my attention to the usual fancies, 


THE PouttRY Rux.—The days will be getting 
shorter, though not necessarily a deal colder ; only re- 
member the weather will hardly improve after this 
month, so we should be prepared for eventualities. 
Nothing hurts more than leakage. Just see to your 
roof, therefore, in your spare moments. A patch of 
anything that suggests itself and a lick of tar suffices 
to stop a dangerous leak, and you may thus save the 
lives of valuable birds. But it isn't only death you 
have to fear, for damp produces many different kinds 
of ailments, such as diarrhoea, bronchitis, etc. See to 
repairs this month therefore, sod your fowls will be in 
good condition to weather the storms of the coming 
autumn, which, asa rule, try them quite as much as 
those of winter. Now, when you have paid attention 
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Orkney and Shetland Islands, and Ireland. 
It is, however, found almost everywhere. 

‘The Dentalia, or tooth-shells (45 and 46), 
are dwellers in the sand, but not between 
tide-marks, and consequently only shells 
cast up by the tide will be met with in our 
walks. <A species of this genus, found on 
the shores of North-west America, was until 
recently used as money by the Indians. 

Of the Pelecypoda, or bi-valves, perhaps 
the most remarkable is the Pholas, or pid- 
dock (fig. 12), on account of its strange 
habit of boring in rocks, wood, hardened 
clay, and other substances. How the crea- 
ture performs this operation is not definitely 
known, although several more or less prob- 
able theories have been suggested. 

The Solen, or razor-shell, is very common 
on all our sandy coasts. The animals of the 
Solen-shells are remarkable for the great 
size of the foot, which can be pointed or 
shortened as may be required for boring into 
sand. When disturbed, they bore with such 
rapidity that their capture is far from certain. 
They not only burrow in sand, but also have 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


to repairs, next see to weeding out your stock. Those 
that have finished laying their second yeason should 
be fattened: the four-month cockerels must also 
be fattencd, the few you keep being the créme de la 
eréme. You, perhaps, only want one or two goul 
cockerels, and you must be very particular in your 
choice. Not only must they be strong and plucky, but 
well up in all properties of their breeds, Perhaps T'dato 
back to the old cock-fighting days, which in Scotland 
are not €o recent ; anyhow, I would not give a pin-head 
for a. cock who could not take his own part, and game 
breeds, and even Malays, are my favourites far, far above 
all others, There is no end to the wisdom, the courage, 
and the kind-heartedness of the pure-bred game. They 
are good to their hens, will starve that they may cat ; 
good to the chickens, will even brood over the sickly 
instead of going to roost, and will lay down their lives 
cheerfully to protect them against man or beast. 
Well, these good game are fine robust fleshy fowls, and. 
the hens are large. They lay a fine large egg, too, and 
very rich: and they are liardy, and make excellent 
croases with most other breeds, especially with Dork- 
ings. If you have nothing else but well-bred game and 
Dorkings on your fowl farm you needn't complain, 
You will want, if you weed away the old fowls, to 
spare several pullets. The rest you can fatten. Oh, 
just the usual way. Pen up together, or rather keep 
together, and feed very often on boiled rice and treacle, 
boiled oatmeal and milk, suet dumplings, etc. You may 
give chickens some green food. As svon ns they are 
ready for the market, off with them. Keep everything 
sweet and clean, and look out for cases of curly moult. 


Tax Piaron Lort.—The season will be nearly over. 
T hope you have had nothing much to complain about : 
anyhow, you will have gained some experience. I 
should begin now to get on with my autumn white. 
washing and general cleaning and repairing—that is, If 
you have no more squeakers; but don't hurry the 
mother birds, only let breeding’ be done with. There 
may he a few repairs to sce to. Well, after you have 
weeded out from the loft all wastrels or superfitious stock 
attend to these, then begin with your scraping and 
washing and Jime-washing. Work very quietly, so as 
not to alarm the birds. Put lumps of size in your 
wash, you can hardly put too much, When all is 
finistied and dry, and the place has had a clean blow 
through, put down more gravel, and don't forget a 
constant supply of green food, pure soft water, and a 
new sult cat. 

Attend to Ifght, ventilation, and sunshine. The 
aviary should he always exposed to sunshine, and here 
the birds should have a bath. They won't thrive with- 
out their little luxuries. 


Tue AVIARY.—The breeding season is over, or shoul: 
be, and the cages are to be cleaned and put away, and 
the cock and hen canary put into separate cages. He 
will soon start singing, feeling relieved, I dare say, and 
I don't wonder, and she will set herself to quict enjoy- 
ment of life. Don’t break off with dainties all at once, 
Egg and breadcrumb may even be continued for a time 
if youthink they want it. Anyhow, pure water daily, 
clean sand, and many changes in green food, are 
things they must have and will greatly relish. 

Look out for cases of moult, and beware of cold and 
draughts. More on moult anon, 


Tux RABBITRY.—Now, if you really wish your furry 
pets to be happy and healthy, you will give them exer- 
cise every day when it isdry, and just be advised by 
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the power of darting through the water, a 
manner of progression also in favour with 
the Lima (33) and smaller Pectens or scal- 
lops. The latter are not represented on the 
plate, but they are doubtless known to most 
of the readers of this paper. There are as 
many as ten different kinds of British Pec- 
tens, but only three or four are at all common 
gencrally. 

We must now conclude these few observa- 
tions npon some of the commonest and best 
known of “Our British Sea-shells,” trusting 
that their bright and varied colours, the 
elegance of their form, and the exquisite 
ornamentation of their surface, may induce 
many to pay some attention to these beautiful 
objects. Unless a dredge is available, our 
search must necessarily be limited to the 
“littoral zone,” or the shore between tide- 
marks. But even here some of the largest 
and prettiest forms are to be found. Dig in 
the sand, examine all the rock-pools left by 
the receding tide, search under loose stones 
and among the seaweeds and corallines, and 
your labours will soon be rewarded. 


me, please, and keep ft up all the winter. It does such 
a deal of 'good—it keeps the appetite all right, the 
skin pure, and it prevents the formation of unsightly 
growths. ' Be very particular now to have clean 
hutches, A smelling hutch is a disgrace to its owner. 
Remember, Angoras and otser plentifally ccated brews 
are better if groomed every day, but if the bedding 
is uot dry and the hutch not sweet, no matter what 
you do you won't be able to retain your bunnies in 
Health and with clean skivs, Feed with great regu- 
ty. 


Our GARDENS.—You may still get in cabbages and 
other hardy winter's greens. Get onions up, and dry 
before storing them. Earth up celery, and lettuces 
may still be planted out and even sown. Keep all the 
kitchen garden tidy and free from weeds. 

You may still take geranium cuttings, but guard 
against frost. Water window-boxes frequently, morn 
andl night, and keep all tidy. They should now be full 
of bloom. 


II.— Entomology. 


By Rev. Tuzopore Woop, F.£.s. 


OvTpooR Work. Birds.—The summer visitors are 
leaving ws, the cuckoo and the swift being usually the 
first wo go, while the nightjar is not far behind them. 
Note down the last dates upon which you see them. 

Binds are apt to be very troublesome among the fruit, 
and pears, especially, get much pecked by titmlce. It is 
sometimes said that this is due to thirst, and that if a 
shallow pan of water is laid upon the ground here and 
there the birds will let the fruit alone, I have never 
had the opportunity of making the experiment myself, 
and those who have done so give me very different nc: 
counts of the result. Perhaps some of our “ B.O.P." 
readers may like to try. 


Insects.—This is a capital month for butterflies, for 
many of the second broodsare out. A clover or lucerne 
field is a first-rate place to work, and will attract all 
the Clouded Yellows and Pale Clouded Yellows in the 
neighbourhood, But they are very uncertain creatures, 
and are seldom seen in ay numbers oftener than once 
in seven years. If you happen to be at the seaside, 
upon our southern or south-eastern coasts, look out for 
Queen of Spain Fritillaries and Bath Whites. The 
former you can't very well mistake if you are fortunate 
enough to run against it; but the latter is very much 
like the commoner xpecics. Some very enthusiastic 
collectors catch every white they see, oa speculation ; 
but I never managed to rise to such a pitch of energy 
myself. 

The Vanesse (Tortoiecshells, Red Admiral, ete.) are 
very fond of resting upon thistle-heads, where you may 
tind them in numbers ; but they are fonder still of feast- 
ing upon rotten fruit. A few over-ripe plums make a 
capital bait, and may attract the coveted Camberwell 
Beauty. This rarity, by the way, has a habit of return- 
ing to the same spot over and over again. So, if yon 
should see one and iniss it, don't be disheartened, but 
wait for it to come back. ’ It may even return on the 
next day. 

Keep an eye on petunia blossoms at dusk for Con- 
volvulus Hawks. They are very hard to catch, and 
the only way to manage it is to approach the net very 
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slowly and cautiously to within a foot or so of the 
hovering insect, and then strike suddenly and sharply. 
If you succee! in catching bim you must render him 
insensible at once, by pinching him sharply at the base 
of the wings, for he will knock himself’ pretty well 
to pieces in about half a dozen scvouds. After that 
finish him off in the cyanide bottle. 

‘The very rare Crimson-speckled Footman sometimes 
turns up in stubble fields, generally near the sea, I 
once saw one captured by a little girl of about ten 

ears old, who hadu't the least idea what a prize she 

\d secured. 

Take out the treacle pot every warm dull night, and 
sugar the same trees in the same places. Mixture as 
usual—1 1b. green treacle, 1 wineglassful coarse rum, 
and a little beer if still too thick. Don't add the rum 
till the very last moment, and get the mixture on quite 
by dusk, The first round is usually the most productive, 
and about 9.30 or 10 your visitors will fall off, and you 
can go home to bed. Heather-bloom is very attractive, 
and several moths come to it which are seldom or never 
seen at treacle. Clover at night I have never tried, but 
it would probably be worth working. 

Sand —if you happen to be at the seaside—have 
@ number of moths peoullag to themselves, Treacle is 
very useful, but in the absence of trees you will have 
to apply it to bunches of Jong grass, bent over and 
tightly tied. Or you can rig up a lamp, putting a 
sheet behind it, partly to keep off the wind, and partly 
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to act as a reflector. In fets and marshes uo end of 
good moths have been taken by this plan, and some 
energetie collectors stop out until two or three o'clock 
in the morning. 

August is about the very worst month in the year 
for beetles ; but you may do some good by working at 
decaying wood, “A great many beetles live jusc beneath 
the bark ; but it must not be foo loose, or it will harbour 
nothing but spiders and wood-lice, Others live in the 
bark itself, which will have to be broken up to enable 
you to get ‘at them. Or youcan poke them out of their 
burrows with a stem. A few live in the solid 
‘wood itself, and are very hard to get at. 

Wood-collecting must be done very thoroughly, or 
lots of good beetles will be overlooked. A few weeks 
ago I was beetle-hunting in the New Forest, and came 
across a dead birch-tree which had been pulled about 
by a collector, and partly broken up. But he had 
actually left five of the rare and beautiful scarlet skip- 
jacks behind him, belonging to three different species ! 
And the tree was still standing, although it only wanted 
a good hard push to send it over! We had it down in 
a twinkling, and by the time that we brought our re- 
searches to a close I don’t think our predecessor would 
have known his tree in. 

Thave tried all kinds of tools for bark and wood- 
work, and am now using a nine-inch bit of iron rod, 
flattened and sharpened at one end. It looks very like 
a burglar's “ jemmy,” and the ironmonger of whom I 


ordered it was most suspicious, and would not let me 
have it until I gave my name and address, and fally 
explained what I wanted it for! 


Ispoon Wonk. Pins.—Many young collectors go 
wrong over the important question of pins, almost in- 
variably using those of about three sizes too large. 
Nothing looks much worse than a small moth trans- 
fixed by a “hedge-stake,” and such a specimen would 
never be received in a good collection. Some time ago 
I gave a list of the different sizes, with the insects for 
which they are suitable. Lu: the numbers bave lately 
been altered, so that I must issue a revised edition, 
Pins of the following sizes are supplied by Cooke, of 30 
Museum Street, London, w.c., at Is. a box. 

For the larger hawks, goat moth, ete, 1 and 11; for 
the smaller hawks, lappet, etc., 2 and 12: for-buff-tips, 
red underwings, etc., 3.and 13; for the larger nocfue, 
4,5, 14, and 15; for smaller noctue and large geometra, 
6'to 8, and 16 to 18; for small geometre, 9 and 19; for 
* pugs,” 10, 

‘The pins numbered 11 to 19 are of tlie same length 
as those of the corresponding numbers from 1 to 9, bat 
are rather more slender. 

You can also get a box of mized pins for 1s., but I 
don’t recommend them, as about half consist of Nos. 1 
to 3, which are very seldom wanted. The most usefal 
sizes, in my opinion, are 6, 8, and 16, and a box of each 
of these ought to carry you well through a season. 
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‘S. Ropents.—The substance at the back of the looking- 
glass is quicksilver, and the sbiny stuff on the back 
of that is simply varnish, 


PuzziEp.—Eggs vary so that it is dificult to identify 
them from written descriptions. ‘The best coloured 
plates of eggs are in “Seebolhm’'s British Birds.” 
‘You will there find two or three varieties of many 
of the egzs. 


D. J. Ganpven.—We cannot advise readers as to the 
choice of a natural-history dealer. You must look 
at the advertisements and choose for yourself, 


Correspondence, 


—so1et00e— 


SovTHENDER.—Wash off the albumen, and you can use 
ordinary water colours. 


TivkER.—You will find a good deal about tinsmithing, 
soldering, ete., in “Hints for Handy Boys,” in the 
January and February parts for 1891. 


J. M.—Lay the glass down flat, and rub it over with 
wet sand, using a smooth piece of marble, or other 
hard limestone, as a rubber. Another way of frost- 
ing is to paint ‘the giass over with a supersaturated 
solution of ordinary alum in water. In this case the 
glass must be left at a slight slope to dry. 


H, Mist—“The Treasure of the Cacique” has not 
been publi-hed in book form, and the volume in 
which it appeared is out of print. 


AN OLv READER." Real gilding "is gold-leaf gilding, 
and gold-leaf is sold in books, and stuck on to the 
frames with gold'size left to dry until it is “tacks.” 


G. FRREBORN.—1. We do not guarantee the state- 
ments made by those who advertise in our wrapper. 
2, You can get almost any French book from Messrs. 
Hachette, King William Street, Strand, who would 
reply to any question as to price. 


On Barmouth Sands. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ts Far West of our day is farther off \ 
than the scenes made famous under ‘ y 
that name by Washington Irving and “The old man grinned fearfully and held out his hand."—Se Cizp. I. 
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George Catlin; yet it is brought much 
nearer to us by railways and steamboats, 
and you need not be in a hurry to pro- 
nounce me romancing beyond all belief 
when I speak of a British schoolboy’s 
holidays spent on the American Pacific 
slope. I was at school in Edinburgh, you 
must know, where the summer holidays 
last nearly ten weeks, to make up for the 
scrimpness of our Christmas vacation. 
From Edinburgh to San Francisco is 
nowadays a rapid journey of a fortnight, 
though one might well spin it out to 
months by stopping to visit all the won- 
derful sights on the way. On full consi- 
deration and calculation, then, you must 
admit it was quite possible for me to pass 
several weeks 80 far from home. 

The fact was that a cousin of mine had 
taken up fruit-farming in Arizona; and 
there was an idea of either myself or my 
younger brother Donald joining him later 
on. So my father took us both out there 
to see how we should like such a life, while 
he might satisfy himself as to the prospects 
of investing in this enterprise. In the end 
it was Donaid who emigrated, I, for my 
part, being convinced that, on the whole, 
tnere ig no place like home; but I shall 
always remember that holiday trip as the 
great event of a somewhat humdrum life. 

We started from Liverpool on one of 
those huge “ greyhounds of the Atlantic” 
which pant and throb so eagerly to gain 
a few hours, or even minutes, over their 
competitors. Ours was one of the quick- 
est passages hitherto recorded, and, with 
nothing more like an adventure than the 
distant view of a gleaming iceberg and a 
day of thick fog off Newfoundland, we 
landed at New York in weather that 
made us sigh for a few more icebergs. 
Welcome was the American institution of 
iced water, everywhere as unfailing as dust 
in the ears which now carried us across 
Uncle Sam's dominions. Father had 
more than once been in America before, 
and he was chiefly taken up in grumbling 
about the heat, the dust, the close sleep- 
ing quarters, the unfamiliar food, and 
other discomforts of this long journey. 
But Donald and I. you may be sure. were 
open-eyed for all the novel views whirled 
by us like a vast panorama. 

Away we went, night and day, through 
the fields and farms of the older States; 
through shady remnants of the backwoods, 
no longer trodden by Uncas and Path- 
finders ; over vast stretches of prairie re- 
claimed from the fierce warrior and the 
wild buffalo; across the bare, silent plains, 
where here and there we caught glimpses 
of real red men in a mongrel mixture of 
savage and civilised array ; into the grand 
gorges of the Rocky Mountains, through 
which the train threaded its way among 
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marvellous masterpieces and freaks of 
Nature, thickly crowded together at the 
heart of this vast continent, till our 
strained eyes were dizzy from the rapid 
succession of magnificent spectacles. 

Next we passed on to the Pacific slope, 
with its different aspects. Volcanic rocks, 
fantastically shaped and coloured, made 
distant landmarks through the purple 
haze, before swallowing us up in the 
labyrinths of another wonderland, whose 
jagged crests and splintered pinnacles pre- 
sented the strangest mimicry of cathedrals, 
temples, ruined castles, towers, and other 
architectural forms which one could 
hardly believe the work of Nature. 
Swarthy men, of Spanish blood, could be 
seen in picturesque costumes and rich 
silver trappings. The towns showed 
Spanish features in their low, square, 
adobe buildings, with flat roofs and white- 
washed walls. Out of the dark canons of 
the Rockies we had come into a land of 
brilliant glare. For hours we would be 
traversing a dazzling desert, dotted only 
by cactuses that stood out almost black 
against the barren sand and the sheets 
of alkali scum, which lay like snow 
beneath that glowing sky. All the more 
welcome was it to reach an oasis of 
orchards, orange-groves, and rose-gardens, 
fringing the foot of another stern moun- 
tain region. Here our journey was at an 
end, and right glad were we to set foot 
again on green earth. 

We found cousin George and his wife 
comfortably settled in a pretty frame 
house, its bare walls already overgrown 
with roses. and creepers. There they 
lived very much as they might have done 
at home, though ten miles from a post- 
office, and twice as far from a doctor. It 
was only new comers, George declared, 
who cared to make a display of cowboy 
roughness. But though we had to put on 
clean shirts for dinner, we might roam 
about as wild as we pleased all day, shoot- 
ing, fishing, bathing, scrambling, and ex- 
ploring to our hearts’ content. The first 
few days were largely spent swinging in 
hammocks and eating fruit, which here, 
for the first time, we found so abundant 
as literally to be given to the, pigs. 
Neither fruit nor sunshine are the strong 
points of our native Scotland, so we boys 
might be excused for revelling in such 
unwonted luxuries. 

But when we had grown a little used to 
the heat, Donald and I becaine ashamed 
of lying on our backs and making pigs of 
ourselves on figs, apricots, peaches, apples, 
pears, pomegranates, grapes, and so forth. 
Then we took to more active amusements, 
and chiefly to fishing in the clear, rush- 
ing stream that ran close to the house. 
This pastime was recommended for the 

(To be continued.) 


hot hours as being a cool and shady one, 
and we were encouraged in it by our 
elders, because, so long as we stuck to the 
stream, we could not well lose ourselves 
in this thinly populated country. 

With fishing went bathing; indeed 
often, for long hot hours, we would Le as 
much in the water as out of it; and those 
woodland haunts were so solitary that we 
hardly thought it worth while putting on 
our clothes, which playing the savage 
gave us a great advantage in wading after 
trout. One day, I was swimming about in 
a clear, deep pool, while Donald lay baking 
himself on the scorched rocks some way 
from where we had undressed. Sud- 
denly he started up with a cry. 

“ Look there!” he shouted, pointing to 
the bank on which our clothes lay. 

I struck out vigorously, and, when a 
projecting boulder no longer hid from me 
the grassy swail, I saw some dusky- 
skinned creature at work upon the little 
pile of my garments. 

“Leave them alone! Get away!" I 
spluttered at him with all the breath I had 
tospare from puffing across the water ; but 
already this prowler had taken alann. It 
was a naked Indian boy, who rose to his 
feet, and darted among the bushes lke a 
cat, out of sight in a moment. 

I scrambled on land, and, after examira- 
tion, found nothing missing but my Glen- 
garry cap, the silver brooch on which had, 
no doubt, excited the sly urchin's 
cupidity. This cap, with which I had 
rather prided myself on astonishing the 
natives, made a head-covering very un- 
suitable for the climate of Arizona, and a 
straw hat proved much more comfortable : 
yet I was annoyed to lose it in such a way. 
To follow that light-fingered and light- 
limbed little redskin through the thick 
scrub would have been like chasing a 
needle in a bundle of prickly hay. 

“One of these thievish Apaches’ 
tricks!"’ said cousin George. when I 
related my mishap. ‘ You will never see 
your cap again. But when I first came 
to this country, they would have been as 
likely to take your scalp as your cap; in- 
deed, you might have thought yourself 
lucky not to be tied up to a cactus-tree 
and skinned alive, or spitted all over with 
arrows like a porcupine.” 

“Do take care of yourselves, or I shall 
wish I had brought a nurserymaid to look 
after you, if there are red Indians and wild 
beasts about,” said my father, only half 
jocularly. 

“But this Indian seemed more afraid 
of us than we of him," boasted Donald. 

“Ah! wait till you come across a chief 
with all his war-paint on,"’ said Gecrge. 
in a tone that hinted how this might still 
be # country for thrilling adventures. 


A PLUNGE INTO 
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THE SAHARA. 


A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


REAT was Ali's satisfaction when. on 
the arrival of the caravan which 
brought back Ibrahim and his accomplices, 
he learnt that Marius had gone to Kano 
and that all was well with him. 

Ali’s wounds had been healed for some 
time, and while conscientiously working 
for the relatives of Mardochceus, he was 
successfully busy in looking after the little 
matters which Marius had entrusted him 
with to persuade him that his presence at 
Ghrat was necessary. 

Among oriental peoples justice is s1m- 
mary. The pirates of the desert had 
hardly reached Ghrat before they were 
taken before the sheikh, who there and 
then passed sentence on them. And two 
davs afterwards, Ibrahim and his two 
chief accomplices were hanged, the others 
being sent to prison after they had 
received the bastinado. 

The cruel and vindictive instincts 
developed in Ali by his oriental education 
end by the principles of the Koran, which, 
contrary to Christianity, allows of no for- 
giveness for injuries, took him into the 
very front of the crowd which witnessed 
the execution, and when he saw Ibrahim 
launched into space his handsome face, 
usually so gentle, and his affectionate eves, 
assumed a, horrible expression of ferocious 
joy and gratified revenge. 

Time passed on, and the return of 
Marius ought not to be much longer 
delayed. 

Ali counted the days which in his 
opinion would bring him back. 

Deep was his despair when, by the 
unexpected return of Ahmadou, he learned 
of the captivity of him to whom he had 
vowed eternal gratitude. It was a 
terrible blow for the poor fellow, and the 
shock was so great that for some hours 
he could not even collect his thoughts. 
One single idea, vague, but unshaken 
notwithstanding its vagueness, began 
to dominate his grief—to deliver his 
rescuer. 

When, after the first hours of the 
sincerest sorrow, Ali was in a state to 
listen to Ahmadou, and when he received 
from him the assurance that the life of 
Marius was in no immediate danger, he 
became somewhat calmer, and began to 
think of every possible means for rescuing 
him from captivity. 

“ Ahmadou,” said he, “Sidi Marius 
twice saved my life. I will go to his 
help.” 

“ Sidi Marius is a good man, Ali; he 
has promised me my freedom. I will go 
with you, but we two alone cannot deliver 
him.” 

“I have money of his. I will pay men 
to go with us.” 

“You have not enough money, Ali. It 
will want many men, and camels, arms, 
provisions. Think of something else.” 

“ Let us think together, Ahmadou.”’ 

“Tt is not paid men that we want, Ali. 
We want the friends of Sidi Marins to go 
with us. Each one of them is worth four 
paid men." 


By G. Demace. 
(With Mustrations by Pave CramrKi.) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ALI AND AHMADOU. 


“Yes! But he knows no one here but 
the relatives of the Jew. The sheikh 
might help us. But he would never 
consent to send a new expedition to save 
one man, and that man a Christian. Ah! 
Ahmadou ! an idea!” 

“What? Tell me quickly!” 

“ Listen!” 

And then with oriental emphasis Ali 
told Ahmadou of the hospitality of the 
Touaregs, the lion hunt, the way in which 
Marius had looked after the wounded, his 
friendship with the tribe and their aged 
chief. He explained the hatred of the 
Azger for the pirates of the desert, their 
love of reprisals, and his hope of obtaining 
their help. 

“Tf I have not enough money,” he 
added, ‘to pay for an expedition, I have 
enough to take me to the Touaregs. That 
is our only hope.” 

“ Let us try it,” said Ahmadou. 

Next day Ali realised the little capital 
which Marius had left him to trade with, 
took leave of the Jew’s relatives, bought 
two horses and weapons, and a mule to 
carry water and victuals, 


At the news of the captivity of Marius 
there was considerable excitement in the 
douar. They had fraternised with him ; 
it was as though one of the nicmbers of 
the tribe had been carried off. The old 
man called a council of the principal 
chiefs, and their deliberations did not lust 
long. 

The Azger, as we know, are not robbers 
like the Ahoggar, but their instincts are 
just as warlike, and they are the protectors 
of the trade between the Sudan and the 
countries of the north and the defenders 
of the caravans that are engaged in it. 

These occupations cften result in ter- 
rible reprisals. In this case they had three 
reasons for an expedition. They could 
rescue Marius; they could punish his kid- 
nappers; and they could levy on them a 
war indemnity that would not only cover 
the cost of the expedition, but, by intimida- 
tion, prevent the recurrence of such out- 
rages. This last consideration was cer- 
tainly not the least important one, nor 
were its attractions thought lightly of. 

The opportunity for a nice little raid is 
never despised by the Berbers, no more. 


Three days after Ahmadou’s return, ihe 
two had left Ghrat and were hastening 
along the route by which Marius and his 
companions had come. 

There was one serious consideration 
which made Ali uneasy. The season had 
changed, and there was the fear that the 
Touaregs had moved to a different camp- 
ing place. At the same time, he knew 
that at Djeberten he would get news of 
the old chief, who was well known 
throughout the region. 

His hope was not futile, and, fortunately 
for him, he not only heard where the tribe 
was to be found, but that the place of their 
present encampment was within two days’ 
march of Djeberten. 

The venerable patriarch was still alive, 
calm and dignified as usual, among his 
people, who treated him with every mark 
of regard and respect. 

The reception he gave to the devoted 
servants of Marius was most cordial. 
Ali’s companions in misfortune had been 
cured of their wounds; only the one 
most seriously injured had retained a 
slight lameness. 


than it is by the Arabs, particularly if 
it appears justifiable by a greater or less 
resemblance to a reprieal. 

An expedition was therefore agreed to 
unanimously. 

But the numerical weakness of the 
united smalus would not allow of its being 
@ numerous one. 

It was decided that a fourth of the able- 
bodied men should take part init. This 
meant that fourteen only of the tribe 
would form the little troop to accompany 
Ali in the search and deliverance of Marius 
Mercurin. With our two friends, that 
would give sixteen combatants. 

This certainly did not seem to be an im- 
posing force; but well mounted and well 
armed, carrying no merchandise to tempt 
robbery, and none of the baggage of a 
large caravan, and avoiding the main 
centres where they might be delayed, they 
might quickly and successfully effect the 
objects of their journey. 

The horses of Ali and the negro, which 
were incapable of supporting the fatigues 
of such an expedition, were replaced 
by meharis, which were alone able to 
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accomplish the long stages with the re- 
quired celerity. 

Each mehari carried not only its rider, 
but watez and provisions. By way of pre- 
caution, a slave camel-driver was attached 
to the expedition to lead two spare 
meharis with a reserve of provisions and 
water, and to be ready as achange in case 
of any accident on the road. 

The command was given to the eldest of 
the old chief's grandsons, an indefatigable 
young man of uncommon vigour and 
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copious feast given by the patriarch fur- 
ther improved the friendship between Ali 
and Ahmadou and their travelling com- 
panions. It ended with a speech in which 
the old chief recommended all the rigor- 
ous practice of their religious duties, with 
a good understanding among all, bravery 
in their encounters, moderation in victory, 
and obedience to their chief. 

And on the following morning, long 
before sunrise, the little troop started for 
the south, 


“He was all 


energy, and renowned for his extreme 
sobriety and his incredible powers of sup- 
porting thirst, qualities so greatly appre- 
ciated by the people of the Sahara. 

An immediate start was, however, im- 
possible, ‘Three days were required to 
put in order the harness and weapons 
and other things, to collect the amu. 
nition and victuals, and to get the camels 
into condition with appropriate food fo: 
th» fatigues they were to undergo. 

ving the evening of the third day, a 


of a tremble.” 


At first the rate of travelling was not 
very fast, but g-adually the meharis, fresh 
with their three days’ food, woke up, 
and during the day accomplished thirty 
leagues, a rate which, if continued, would 
take them in ten days to Lake Tehad. 

Unfortunately, the camels who can 
travel such long distances at a stretch 
require frequent rests; and as the hot aud 
dry season of the year had begun, a halt 
during the heat of the day was necessary. 

As everyone knows, progress is always 


slower during the night, particularly over 
a rough and stony track Tike the hamada, 
where the pebbles are constantly rolling 
beneath the camels’ feet and threatening 
to give them a fall. Water was scarce 
and the thirst was terrible; every trace of 
vegetation had vanished, and the hungry 
camels found but insufficient food around 
their watering- places. The nocturnal 
radiation was the cause of a dangerous 
moisture, which soaked through — the 
clothes and chilled the travellers, who had 
been scorching a few hours before in the 
blazing sun under which they had had to 


camp. 

After eight days’ travelling, only a third 
of the distance had been accomplished, 
and they reached Bir-Aziou, near the 
wells already mentioned. In the environs 
a little pasturage was found, which yielded 
the exhausted camels a little vigour and 
energy. 

After a rest of two days, the route to 
the south was resumed. 

The march began at the first evening 
prayer (3 P.M.) ; at sunset and midnight 
there were other prayers; and the stage 
was continued until sunrise, when there 
came the morning prayer. 

Then the tents were pitched and the 
men took a frugal repast of dates and figs, 
with a few drops of water, and then went 
to sleep. In the middle of the day the 
chief again called them to prayer, which 
was followed by a meal of couscoussonu, 
after which they went back to their tents 
in the vain search of shelter against the 
sun which was blazing down on the 
plain. 

Then a heavy torpor, which was not 
sleep, seized upon all; and had it not been 
for the vigilance of the young chief, as- 
suredly more than one would have missed 
the prayer and the time of departure and 
even the fresh distribution of dry fruits 
and water which preceded it. 

Meanwhile the hobbled camels were 
seeking among the hot pebbles for a few 
blades of dry grass, or a tuft of diss, or 
some scorched thistles, with here and there 
a solitary clump of dwarf palms. 

Five days had elapsed since their de- 
parture from Bir-Aziou. The sun was 
hotter than ever; in the morning the 
tired camels had been unable to find any 
food at all, so scanty had it become ; they 
had wandered in yain among the calcined 
pebbles; and when the noonday heat 
came on, the poor panting creatures, who 
had had nothing to drink since leaving 
Bir-Aziou, lay down on the ground in 
search of problematic repose, while the 
men, harassed and exhausted by the 
unusual temperature, tried to sleep under 
their tents. 

Only one remained awake, the inde- 
fatigable grandson of the patriarch, appar- 
ently as insensible to heat as to cold, 
and as hardened against thirst as against 
hunger. When the sun had dipped halt 
way towards the horizon, he arose and 
in a solemn voice called the faithful to 
prayer. 

It was not without difficulty that on 
this occasion he mustered all his men; 
and when the indolent prayers had been 
offered to Allah and a few dates had been 
eaten and a few drops of tepid water had 
been drunk, a regular struggle began with 
the camels, who refused to rise. This 
struggle was not crowned with complete 
success. ‘Three of the camels could noi 


be got on their legs—ono was dead from 
sunstroke, the other two were dying. 

This was a deplorable accident, which 
might give rise to the greatest fears for the 
future of the expedition. Not only would 
the loads of the three have to be distributed 
among the rest, which was not of so much 
importance, but one camel-rider would 
have to go without a mount. To avoid 
delay, it was arranged that the negro 
camel-driver should ride alternately behind 
each of the mounted men. 

No fresh misfortune occurred until 
Semiani-Kay was reached. Here were 
three excellent wells, surrounded by clumps 
of palm-trees and ample pasturage to 
revive the meharis. A necessary halt 
was made here of five days, during which 
two more camels died, which meant that 
four out of the thirteen that remained 
would have to carry a double load. But 
the thirteen were in excellent condition; 
well fed, copiously watered, thoroughly 
rested, they soon recovered all their 
strength, and, in spite of the additional load 
that was laid on them, they quickly and 
easily, without further accident, performed 
the journey between Semiani-Kay and 
Tegoulaouen. 

Here three more days of repose were 
given to the men and cainels, which were 
completely restored by good water and 
abundant and substantial food, exchanged. 
by the inhabitants for the harness of the 
six meharis who had died on the roud. 

To reach Lake Tchad the usual way 
was through Zinder, the route followed by 
the Kouka caravans along the west shore 
by Barraoua and Negigmi with the loads 
of salt for Birma. But this was a long 
way round, and the impatient young chief 
decided to strike off straight to the south- 
east. 

Extra water and forage for the camels 
were taken, which lasted until the fourth 
day, but on the fifth and sixth days 
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the imprudence of the young Touareg 
was cruelly punished. The heat of the 
sun was terrible, and four meharis 
died. 

Fortunately, they were approaching 
the end of their journey ; they were on the 
frontier of Kanem and the desert, for on 
the seventh day the first signs of a vast 
forest appeared on the horizon. The 
day’s journey was prolonged until the 
forest was reached, and as the exhausted 
meharis were in want of food, a rest of a 
day was given them, during which they 
had a good feed of banana-leaves, which 
are not only nourishing but refreshing. 

The skirt of the forest ran north and 
south. Along this the expedition kept 
for two days, taking shelter during the 
hot hours under the thick foliage, by 
favour of which the surviving camels soon 
recovered all their strength and spirits. 
The men also experienced the salutary 
effects: they shot some game, which, with 
the fresh fruits, soon restored them to 
energy and hope. 

On the tenth day the first signs of 
cultivation appeared to the enchanted 
eyes of the travellers, who soon descried 
a few solitary huts scattered over tho 
plain. 

The nearest hut was soon reached. At 
the sight of the Touarcgs there was a 
general flight, the unfortimate natives, 
imugining that their miserable belongings 
were to be pillaged and their flocks 
carried off, endeavouring to save theim- 
selves from captivity by taking refuge in 
the forest. And most of them got clear 
off. Buta poor old man was caught just as 
he was about to start for the trees. 

He was all of a tremble, and it took 
some time to make him understand that 
nobody intended any harm either to 
him or his companions or their pro- 
perty. 

The object of the expedition was ex- 
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plained to him, and he was soon reassured, 
for he had heurd the story of the kidnap- 
ping of Marius by the pirates of the lake 
and the reseue of the child carried off by 
the leopard. He was even able to tell 
them of the name of the parents of the 
child, and to point out the way to their 
hut, which was only a few hours on 
ahead. 

The expedition was thus close to Lake 
Techad, and a lucky chance had brought 
it near to the place where Marius had 
been captured, 

‘The old man, being set at liberty, ran 
off into the forest, and soon brought his 
people back to their homes. ‘Then one 
of the young men proposed to lead Ali 
and his companions to the parents of the 
child which Ahmadou had saved. As the 
troop approached, he and Ahmadou asked 
to be allowed to go on ahead, so as to let 
the inhabitants know why they were 
coming, and prevent their taking flight 
on catching sight of them. ‘They soon 
returned with the father, who, after the 
customary salutations, offered the hospi- 
tality of himself and his people, and their 
assistance in rescuing Marius. 

The tents wero pitched near the hut, 
and when night came the woman brought 
out a huge dish of grilled kid and a jar of 
sour ilk. 

The animals were tethered to pegs; and 
soon restorative sleep closed the eyes of 
all, except those of the sentinel who 
watched over the common safety. 


(To be continucd.) 


rTeR dinner, Martin insisted on applying 
for a room on a lower level—the open-air 
staircase made his head swim, he said. So 
we left him with Laurent to effect the change, 
and went for a row round the island. 

Very soon our boat emerged from the 
shadow cast by the tall peak and was in the 
open sea. The sun, a great red ball, was low 
in the sky and threw a pink flush all around 
that almost glorified the waste of wet sand. 
The aspect of the Mount was, as Laurent had 
said it would be, far more impressive than 
when viewed from the shore. Here were no 
modern buildings, no tawdry advertisements 
to distract the attention. The grand old 
church and its attendant fortress looked 
down over the tranquil sca as majestically 
as they had done hundreds of years ago when 
such things were not. Treherne gave us a 
very interesting account of a visit his father 
had paid to Mont St. Michel before the 
digue was built. It could only be reached at 
jow water then, by o difficult and somewhat 
perilous journey across the quicksands from 
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Granville. His carriage was preceded by 
guides with long poles, who had to sound 
every step of the way. It was an expedition 
not to be undertaken lightly, but the trouble 
and spice of danger incurred made one 
appreciate all the more the beauty of the old 
place. 

It was late when we got back. Talking 
over past times we had not noticed the hour. 
Martin had already turned in, but Laurent 
peeped out in his night-shirt as he heard us 
go by, and bade us be up betimes, 

Six o’clock saw us in the dining-room, each 
with an immense bowl of coffee and a junk 
of bread before him, The weather was dull 
and threatening—a great contrast to the 
brilliant blue of the previous day. It was 
too early to see the church, so we wandered 
about, in and out of little towers, along the 
ramparts, and up innumerable stairs. Martin’s 
uncomfortable tendency to turn giddy ren- 
dered him rather a nuisance. Some one had 
to be told off to assist him whenever the 
parapet was low or imperfect, till on one 


specially long and steep flight of steps, Gerald 
dexterously transferred him to the care of an 
old woman, one of the countless beggars that 
infest the place. Mortally offended at such 
a trick being played upon him, Martin then 
turned his back upon us; made his way down 
the village strect and left us in peace. 

Between nine and ten, Laurent led us to the 
chatelet, or litile castle, through which is now 
the only entrance to the abbaye, A sufficient 
number of visitors having assembled, the 
gardien flourished his keys and bade us follow 
him. We passed through sundry gates— 
each with its name and appropriate history— 
up more steps, and finally entered the church 
by a side door. 

I was surprised to find myself in a building 
of considerable size. I imagine most people 
begin the tour of inspection under the idea 
that everything will. be on a small seale. The 
nave of the church dates from 1020; it is 
Norman ; but the choir is Gothic and four or 
five hundred years more recent. It is beauti- 
fully simple in its lines; the mouldings of 
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the granite arches being carried down the 
piers without any capitals at all. There are 
ral side chapels and most delicately 
1 wooden stalls. 

From a corner of the church we were taken 
up a dark spiral staircase of about fifty steps 
to a platform outside, whence we had a 
beautiful view of the island of Tombelaine 
and the distant coast. A number of flying 
buttresses rise from here, and a staircase, 
skilfully contrived, leads to the top of them. 
But this escalier de dentelle, as it is called, is 
no longer safe, and, to my disappointment, we 
were not permitted to ascend it. 

Returning to the church, we crossed to the 
farther side in order to reach another plat- 
form, the former préau or exercise-ground for 
the prisoners. It overlooks the sea, but 
otherwise is a dismal place of recreation, 
being studded with tombstones. The famous 
abbot, Robert de Torigny, is buried here. 

As we passed through the church again, 
Treherne came up. 

“T thought I should come across you some- 
where,” he said as we shook hands. “ It will 
be pleasant to go over the place together. 
But where is your cousin?” he added, ad- 
dressing Atkinson. “Why is he not with 
you?” 

Atkinson laughed, and said the sort of 
thing was not in Martin’s line. The guide 
called to us then, and as we entered the 
‘cloisters, I saw Laurent was watching me. 

“Well, Ramsay,’ he said triumphantly, 
*‘is this worth coming to see?” 

I question if more graceful cloisters are 
to be found elsewhere. The court is 
nearly eighty feet long, but not quite so wide. 
Instead of being divided from the centre by 
a single row of arches, as is the usual plan, 
there is a double row of slender pillars, 
colonettes our guide termed them, placed 
alternately, leaving an exquisitely groined 
narrow vault between the rows. The pillar 
-of one arch, alternating as it does with the 
point of the next, allows a spray of flowers 
issuing from the capital of every second pillar 
to be seen—each bouquet is different. The 
arches are of white limestone; the columns 
of red granite brought from Luzern, a place 
in the neighbourhood. This court has been 
recently restored, and it would be well if such 
work could always be entrusted to such 
skilful hands as those of M. Edmond Corroyer. 

I frankly confessed I had never seen any- 
thing to equal this,.and that Laurent had 
proved his words —we could not match it in 
England. But Gerald only nodded when I 
appealed to him, and said it was a stunning 
place to run a race in. 

Close to this was a great dormitory, one 
hundred feet long, and a lavatorium, where 
the feet of the monks used to be washed on 
certain occasions. These and the cloisters 
are all ona level with the church. 

On our way to the floor below we were 
shown the cemetery, mortuary chapel, and 
dungeons; these last being horrible places, 
unfit for human habitation. It is incredible 
they should have been in use so late as the 
second empire, but the guide told us that it 
was Louis Philippe, then Duc de Chartres, 
who abolished the worst instruments of tor- 
ture, including the famous iren cage. 

Presently we came to a great wheel, 
formerly employed to hoist provisions from 
below. It is worked on the same principle as 
the well-known donkey-wheel at Carisbrooke ; 
only here, men stand inside. Some unhappy 
creature is said to have tried to escape down 
the slide once, but he was caught and 
promptly hauled up again. 

The crypt beneath the church is a very 
curious place. Hewn out of the solid rock are 
gigantic pillars that serve as a basis to those 
of the choir above. Were there nothing else 
to see, this alone would be well worth a visit, 
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but one might say that of any of the halls of 
this well named “ Merveille.” An immense 
cistern is under the transept of the church. 
It holds the rain water collected in the central 
court of the cloisters. The place goes by the 
name of the Crypte des Gros Pilliers. 

The Salle des Chevaliers is reported to be 
the finest Gothic structure in the world—but 
if rightly so, I am unable to judge. Any way 
it is a noble hall, with its lofty vaulted roof 
and its three rows of columns fantastically 
carved. It is over a hundred feet long, and 
has two enormous fireplaces, one at each end. 
The Chapter was held here atone time ; the 
missals written and illuminated. 

The refectory is almost as fine. It is below 
the dormitory and is the same size. It is 
divided down the centre by six tall, elegant 
columns, round, with octagonal bases ; their 
capitals ornamented with foliage. Along the 
sides the columns stand in groups of three, 
and are singularly graceful. The usual read- 
ing-desk stands halfway down. 

All these halls were formerly connected by 
staircases, but many of them have fallen into 
decay and have not been replaced. In oon- 
sequence, we had often to go a long way 
round, and it was impossible to remember on 
which floor we were. The Almonry and the 
great cellar were the last rooms we saw before 
making our final ascent to the chatelet, 
whence we had started two hours before. I 
will not hazard a guess as to how many steps 
we went up and down that day, for the number 
would seem incredible. We were quite ready 
to endorse Laurent’s assertion that we should 
have walking enough at Mont St. Michel. 
Of course, in such a limited space (the whole 
island is only nine hundred yards across) it 
would be impossible to find room for a village, 
fortress, convent, and church, if one were not 
piled on the top of the other. And as they 
show the church first, which is at the summit, 
then take you down to the lowest storey, and 
bring you up to the church again, you really 
go over the ground twice. There being no 
access now but throug: the chatelet obliges 
them to do this. 

Treherne lingered to ask permission to 
sketch certain points, but we hastened on, 
for it was long past our breakfast-hour. 

“We must go this way,’ Laurent said, 
pointing in the direction of the village street. 
“T told Martin we should. It is very steep, 
but, as he would put it, there are no precipices, 
so I suggested he might meet us there. It 
was useless to appoint the ramparts.” 

“Jam jolly glad he went back,” Atkinson 
chimed in. ‘ We have to thank you for that, 
Gerald: you are a public benefactor. Ishall 
never forget Jim's face when he opened his 
eyes and found himself in the custody of 
that old crone.” 

With a shout of laughter at the recollection, 
we ran down the narrow lane, but no Martin 
was to be seen. 

“ Let us turn in here,"’ said Laurent, stop- 
ping in front of 8 quaint little house on our 
right. ‘“ They keep a lot of curiosities here ~ 
some wonderful jewels, arms, missals, orna- 
ments, and I don’t know what all. Martin 
has a taste for that kind of thing, has he not ? 
He may be inside.” 

“Can’t we do it after lunch, Laurent?” 
pleaded Gerald. ‘I feel like a wolf. Come 
on—we shall find Martin at the table d’héte, 
you will see. He knows how to take care of 
himself.” 

“ All right,” said Laurent, “but I may as 
well see if he is here. You can wait outside 
while I inquire. Or stay—go in and look at 
the parish church next door and I will come 
to you there. It is the oddest little place.” 

He ran off without waiting for an answer, 
so we did as he told us. The little church 
was a curiosity, certainly. It was crammed 
as full of banners as it would hold, and had 


the tiniest altar I haveever seen. The tombs 
were elaborately carved, but most of the 
statues had lost their heads. 

As soon as Laurent appeared in the door- 
way. we joined him. 

“Martin has been there,” he said as we 
went along, “ but he has been gone some time. 
Or, rather, a fair-haired, foreign lad has been 
there, the man told me, who was very near- 
sighted, and made a fuss about the spiral 
stairs. It must have been he. Well, here 
we are at the hotel, and just in time, for it is 
beginning to rain, I declare.” 

“ Jim is not here,’? Atkinson said as we sat 
to the table. ‘After lunch we must look for 
him ; we can’t do it now.” 

The “Old Cock" did not make much out 
of us that day, for we were ravenous. While 
we were at breakfast, rain fell in torrents, with 
thunder and lightning, but by the time we 
had finished the sun shone out. Martin had 
not put in an appearance, and we began to 
think it was time to seek him in earnest. 

He was not in his bedroom, nor in ours. 
The servants knew nothing about him, except 
that he had had his breakfast ; the boatmen 

had not seen him. As a last resource we 
made our way into the kitchen and inquired 
for him from the jovial Madame Poulard her- 
self. Martin had professed himself much 
taken with her good looks (which, indeed, are 
of a very high order) and, doubtless, he had 
tried to talk to her. 

“Yes, monsieur,” she said in answer to 
Laurent’s question ; “yes, your friend was 
sitting over there a long time,”’ and she indi- 
cated some benches on the other side of the 
courtyard.” He said something to me, but I 
could not make out what it was, and besides I 
had no time for gossip. I saw him later, on 
the passerelle. He may perhaps have gone 
round the island.” 

“Then he will soon be back,” cried 
Atkinson, “for we are going to have another 
shower. See how black the clouds are.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words before 
great drops came pattering down and a long 
streak of lightning flashed across our eyes. 

“The storm is a good way off,” said I. 
“ Let us go round the island before it comes 
nearer. Suppose you and Atkinson go one 
way, Laurent, and Gerry and I the other. 
We can hardly miss Martin then.” 

“ All right,” Laurent agreed. “Come on, 
Atkinson. Keep a sharp look-out, you two.” 

We set off at once. Though no one 
would confess it, we all felt uncomfortable at 
Martin’s prolonged absence, and were glad to 
be doing something. At the Porte du Roi 
we parted. Gerald and I walked on quickly, 
but presently I stopped short. 

“What's up, Cyril?” asked Gerry. “Do 
you see him?” 

“No,” I replied, “ but the tide puzzles me 
—it ig never in nor out for any time. That 
may be on account of the causeway, but it 
makes me think we ought to have a boat 
within hail. Martin is in one fix, and I don't 
want to be in another.” 

“Do you think he is in danger?” cried 
Gerry, turning very white. “Oh, if any 
harm comes to him, it is all my fault.” 

“Nonsense, Gerry—I won’t have you say 
that. But I am pretty sure something is 
wrong. He ought to have come in long ago; 
there is no fun in rambling about in weather 
like this.” 

“Tonly did it for a lark, you know,” poor 
Gerald went on, in a fit of self-accusation. 
“Tt was so stupid creeping along like a snail. 
And I could see nothing to be afraid of.” 

“Nor could I. But then I have a steady 
head, Gerry, and so have you. Everybody is 
not so fortunate. Do you remember the 
day I sprained my ankle on the Pont du 
Gard.” 

said Gerald. 


“ Rather,” “If you had 


turned giddy then, you would have been killed, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Tam afraid so. But come on—I daresay 
we shall do all right.”” 

The sky was dark now save where the great 
sheets of lightning flashed across the horizon. 
The rain fell faster than ever and the thunder 
growled ominously. 

We had paused in front of the “ Orphe- 
linat,”’ a building erected over the site of the 
monks’ provision warehouse. It is here the 
long slide comes down in connection with the 
wheel above ; but attractive as that was, we had 
No time to examine #. Not finding Martin 
there, we pushed on to the Tour Gabriel, the 
last of the fortifications—it is now used as a 
lighthouse. Still there were no signs of 
Martin, and we trudged on, and luckily found 
room to scramble round the rock on which 
stands the chapel of St. Aubert. 

This is a simple little edifice, more like a 
cottage than a church, except for the cross it 
bears at one end. A glance showed us it 
was untenanted. At the back of it rises the 
famous spring, said to have been pointed out 
by St. Michael. We had heard from the 
guide how, being the only water on the 
island, a tower had been built to protect it; 
but as it was naturally a point of attack, the 
erection had long since been destroyed. 

Behind the fountain there is a small wood, 
and above this rises the northern facade of 
the ‘“Merveille.” From the shore I could 
recognise the great windows of the Salle des 
Chevaliers and the refectory, though they 
looked curiously small between the buttresses 
so many feet above our heads. 

Some one gave a shout, and, looking round, 
we saw Atkinson and Laurent running 
towards us. 

“ What a time you have been,” they cried 
as soon as we were within hearing. ‘“ We 
thought we should never meet you. Was 
there ever a wind like this ?—it blows in all 
directions at once—and the rain is enough to 
drown one.” 

“We had to search so many places, you 
see,’ I rejoined. “I wish we could take 
shelter, but there is no time—we must think 
of the tide. Where can Martin be? Could he 
have gone on the sands?” 

“Not he,” said Atkinson dryly, shrugging 
his shoulders. “He wouldn’t be such a fool. 
No, I think ’”—_ 

“‘ Let us get back,’’I interrupted ; “ Martin 
is not here, and find him we must. We can- 
not sit idle and let him drown. What has 
come to you, Atkinson?" 

“If Martin is on the sand,” cried Laurent, 
his face flushing over, “he is done for. We 
must go after him before the tide gets any 
higher. En avant.” 

Laurent was as much excited as Atkinson 
was cool—that was his way. Perhaps the 
Temembrance that he had brought us here 
may have helped to unnerve him. For the 
moment he was quite off his head. Before 
we could stop him, he had rushed away in the 
blinding rain, singing at the top of his voice: 

“Bn avant, d tous vents, 
Malgré lombre glacée, 
Et la plaie a nos pieds 
En torrents amasse, 
Bur la route effaccte. 
En avant "—— 

The rest was lost. In a few minutes he 
was on the sand, and, fearful that he might 
come to some harm, we tramped after him. 
By great good fortune we managed to keep 
our footing and to catch him before he had 
gone very far. But that brief experience of 
the shifting sands showed us that what is said 
of their dangerous nature is no exaggeration. 

Most of the visitors had left the hotel by the 
time we got back there, and in consequence of 
the bad weather no fresh ones had taken their 
places, #0 everyone had leisure to attend to 
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us, and was eager to render us assistance. 
Poulard offered to search the convent, and 
Laurent ran off to get the guide to go with 
them. Atkinson said he would look about on 
the ramparts. I was sure either quest was 
futile, but as no chance should be lost I did 
nothing to dissuade them. 

“What are you going to do, Cyril?” 
Gerald asked, seeing me turn towards the 
staircase. 

“T want Treherne,” I replied. “Come up 
with me, Gerry, we will see what he thinks. 
Anyhow it would be of no use for us all to go 
the same way.” 

Luckily Treherne was in his room. The 
rain had driven him indoors and he was hard 
at work ; his bed and part of the floor strewn 
with sketches in various stages of completion. 

“Oh, is it you?” he cried when he saw 
me. ‘I was wondering what you were doing 
in this wretched weather. Halloa, have you 
been having a mud bath, you two? Stand 
outside, there's good fellows, and let the water 
run into the balcony.” 

I told my tale without delay. He looked 
perplexed. 

“And you went all round the island and 
saw nothing of him?” he said gravely, when 
I had finished. 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“Very odd—for he passed me just before 
the storm began. I was sketching on the 
other side. I was too busy to speak to him. 
Where can he have gone to?” 

“Who knows? If he had passed us while 
we were under the trees, we should have 
found him here on our return.”” 

“ At any rate he is not in the convent, nor 
on the ramparts,” Treherne said decidedly. 
“T will run down and stop Poulard. We will 
gets boat and go round again; we may not 
be able to walk. Meanwhile you had better 
put on dry clothes. You have none? Oh, 
then, open my portmanteau and help your- 
selves. There is the key. But don’t be 
long.” 

In a minute or two we were equipped. I 
put on Treherne's greatcoat over my night- 
shirt—the only dry garment I possessed just 
then—and Gerry donned a painting blouse 
and a pair of trousers turned up at the 
ankles. The others were waiting for us; 
Treherne had just been in time to stop them. 
Their rig-out was quite as queer as ours. 
Poulard had lent Atkinson a coat that fitted 
him like a sack, and in a blue jersey Laurent 
looked so much like the boatmen belonging 
to the place that I took him for one of them. 

We tumbled into the boat, one after 
another, and were rowed swiftly round to the 
other side of the island. The storm was 
over now, and patches of blue beginning to 
show here atk there in the sky. The 
difference the sunshine made was very 
striking. 

We searched the chapel of St. Aubert once 
more; then scrambled through the trees, 
looking and calling as we went; but it was 
all of no avail. At length we could think of 
nowhere else to seek, and, tired out, we 
assembled on the narrow beach, narrower 
than ever now, and took counsel together. 
What was to be done? Evening was at 
hand, the sun was sinking fast. We could 
not stay here. 

The sands could not be searched then, the 
boatmen assured us. To-morrow, by daylight 
—if we insisted on it. But it would be 
utterly useless. 

We could not dispute this—it was only 
what we felt ourselves. Then we made 
various suggestions. Could Martin have 
gone back toSt.Malo? It was Atkinson who 
propounded that theory: he_ steadily 
refused to entertain the idea that harm had 
happened to his cousin. Jim, he urged, had 
@ hasty temper, and when he was put out 
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there was no saying what he might or might 
not do. I knew what he was alluding to, 
but for Gerry’s sake would not comment on 
it. 

Assuming the command of the expedition, 
Treherne now gave the order to retarn. We 
hardly exchanged a word on the way. 

Acting on Atkinson's notion, we telegraphed 
at once to St. Malo. No answer came, and 
then we remembered that we had addressed 
the message to Martin himself instead of to 
the landlord of the hotel. So we sent 
another telegram, but this was despatched 
too late to be answered before morning. 

We should never have gone to bed that 
night if it had not been for Treherne. He 
exercised a control over us for which I was 
very grateful. He made Laurent lie down, 
soothed poor Gerry, and spoke hopefully to 
me, till under his influence we behaved like 
reasonable beings. Atkinson alone required 
no consolation, and his noncbalance, though 
I believed it to be assumed, was very irritating. 

T lay on my bed, but found it impossible to 
sleep; so, as soon as it was light, I rose 
softly and went out on the balcony. Pre- 
sently Treherne joined me. 

“ T thought I heard you moving,” he said 
kindly. ‘You can’t sleep—neither can I. 
The fresh air will do us good. But let us go 
down. If we talk here we may disturb the 
others, and they are dozing now.” 

We went out on thecauseway. It was not 
much past four, but already the people of the 
hotel were stirring. It was a charming 
morning, clear and cool. The sea was so 
perfectly still that the whole island was 
reflected in it. We looked at the shallow 
water and wondered sadly if in its slow but 
relentless course it had borne away the body 
of our poor friend, and if it would ever give it 
up to us. 

“Look there, Ramsay,’ Treherne 
exclaimed, pointing to an object a little way 
off. “ What is the man in that boat doing ? 
Is he signalling to us? He cannot bring his 
boat in, it seems.” 

“ Where, where?" Icried in my turn. “I 
can see nothing. Oh, can it be Martin?” 

“Martin or not, he wants help, and must 
have it. Come along.” And Treherne ran 
back swiftly towards the island. 

I followed as fast as my trembling kne<s 
would let me. Icould not have outstripped 
him in any case. Treherne had been ao 
famous runner as a boy. Before I came up, 
he had despatched half a dozen men to the 
rescue and was on the spot himeelf. 

Between us the boat was speedily brought 
to shore, and to our unspeakable relief, the 
occupant proved to be Martin—our Martin, 
and no other. We carried him to the hotel 
and did what we could to revive him, for he 
was greatly exhausted. When he was safe 
in bed and had taken some hot tea, he began 


to talk. 

After passing Treherne, he said, he had 
wandered about for a good while. At first, 
close in shore, and then on the sand—a 
fisherman told him how to go. When the 
rain came on he turned back, but missed his 
way and stumbled into one or two very queer 
places. 

“You can’t think what a creepy feeling it 
gives you to find your footing slipping away 
under you,” he added, with a little shudder. 
“Itis worse than being on thesteps up there;” 
and he tried tolaugh. “ Fortunately I came 
on that little boat and scrambled in. I 
thought some one would come to look for it, 
and would show me how to get back. I must 
have fallen asleep while waiting, for, pre- 
sently, the boat rocked under me, and I found 
she was afloat. The storm had been going 
on for some time, and I was wet through. I 
can row well enough, but in that wind it was 
impossible to make any way, so I had to let 
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her drift. When the wind went down I could 
not make out where I was, so I lay still.” 

“Were you not afraid?” Treherne asked. 

“No—not then. The sea was quite calm. 
I knew you would all be very uncomfortable 
about me, and that bothered me rather. I 
was hungry, too, and very cold, that was all.” 

“ Well, I call you a brave fellow, Martin, 
whatever your schoolfellows may say to the 
contrary. They will have to change their 
tune—eh, Ramsay?" 

“Tam not a coward all round, I hope. 
When the day broke, I tried to get back here. 
There were fishermen about then, but I was 
all right, except being a little stiff, so I made 
no signal to them. But when I was close in 
shore, my arms seemed to have no power in 
them. I should never have got in if you had 
not seen me.”” 
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herne authoritatively. ‘Try to sleep—that 
is what you want. It is six o’clock now, and 
Ramsay and I will go and tell the others the 
good news. They will not mind our waking 
them.” 

We had a good deal of trouble to prevent 
them rushing in a body to Martin’s room. 
But Treherne declared he must be kept per- 
fectly quiet for some hours: it was the only 
way to save him from an illness after so much 
fatigue and exposure. 

So it was not till late that evening that we 
assembled round Martin's bed. He was too 
drowsy to talk much, but he roused himself 
when he saw us. 

“What did you think had befallen me?” 
he asked. “I must have given youa terrible 
fright. Were you very uneasy ?” 

“Ramsay was,” said Atkinson, turning 


“There, don’t talk any more,” said Tre- very red. ‘So was Laurent, and poor Gerry 
[THE END.] 
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0% again the artist, his young friend the 

boy, and the faithful collie were squat- 
ting together, as on previous occasions, up in 
the pleasant Devonshire field. 

“Going away to-morrow, d’ye say?” said 
the kindly gentleman ; ‘ and you hope I'll tell 
you all I can to-day about Mr. Carneth? 
Well, I'd better go ahead then. There's no 
time to be lost, for you've wasted enough of 
my time as it is, you young monkey. Idle 
boys are the cause of idleness in old chaps, 
you see. Ah! the dog knows we're talking 
about him, and looks rather ashamed of him- 
self; for he’s an idle old chap, too, now, and 
he guesses I’m going to show up the seamy 
side of hischaracter. He's right ; for as you 
know so much about him, you’d better hear 
the rest. But here’s another specimen of his 
talent and pluck I’ll tell you about first. 

“I very often went to Edinburgh, and on 
those occasions took one of the dogs with 
me. There used to be a butcher's shop at 
the top of the Portobello Road, turning into 
Leith Street. The butcher's dog, a large, 
strong bull-terrier, more bull than terrier, 
had a great antipathy to my collie, 
and almost invariably, when the dog was 
there, and I was passing with the collie, a 
battle ensued, and Carneth always came off 
second best, and sometimes was badly 
punished. For that reason, I often took the 
retriever instead, and the butcher's dog paid 
him no attention. I had noticed that, when 
I took the retriever, the collie made every 
effort to go with me, and once or twice he 
had jumped the wall, and followed me at 
some distance behind, obliging me to return 
and lock him up. 

“ However, one day I had got half-way up 
the Portobello Road, about a mile and a half 
from Bellfield, when I found the collie was 
following me, but at a considerable distance 
—cunning rascal! Being so far on my way, 
I did not choose to return, so whistled the 
collie up, determining, as I could not help 
myself, to allow Carneth to go with us. He 
was extravagant in his demonstrations of joy 
when he found he was to be one of the party. 
The butcher's dog had gone out of my mind 
till we came within sight of the shop, when, 
on looking round after the dogs, I noticed 
that both of them were sitting on their 
haunches close beside each other in the mid- 
dle of the road, gazing intently at the 
butcher’s shop. After a few seconds, they 

started with one accord direct for the shop. 
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“On nearing the place. the collie went for- 
ward towards the bull-terrier, who was sitting 
on the doorstep. On perceiving the collie, 
the bull-terrier immediately made for him ; 
but without a moment's hesitation, both 
Carneth and Jack attacked him, and together 
gave him such a severe lesson that he was 
soon forced to retreat. That bull-terrier was 
lame for a week, and on no subsequent 
occasion did he ever attempt to molest the 
collie, although I have seen the latter fre- 
quently seem to give him every encourage- 
ment by walking close past him on tip-toe, 
his tail straight out, and an unmistakable 
sneer on his face. 

“Carneth made friends everywhere. He 
could do all the usual dog tricks, such as 
begging, giving his paw, and so on, when it 
suited his purpose; but he was in some 
respects a disreputable dog. He would dis- 
appear sometimes for days at a time, but he 
was so self-possessed and independent that 
it gave us no uneasiness, though he often 
came back looking very dirty and much 
ashamed of himself —just as he’s doing now ; 
he remembers it. I think he spent most 
of his time, during these absences from home, 
in Edinburgh. He was well known there, 
and one of his favourite resorts when hungry 
was the Café Royal, where he would go 
through his accomplishments at every table 
in succession where people were dining, till 
he himself had obtained a good dinner. 

“ His excursions, however, were not limited 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Bellfield. 
He had a good many friends, some of whom 
lived at considerable distances, but he would 
pay them each a visit now and then. One 
of them was a certain well-known pub- 
lisher, a friend of mine. He had a house at 
Musselburgh. Carneth was in the habit of 
going by train to visit him and returning 
the same way. He went from Portobello 
Station, about half a mile from Bellfield. 
Now, the curious thing was that Portobello 
is on the main line, and Musselburgh is a 
station on a branch line; yet Carneth never 
gotintothe wrong train. The station-master 
told me that at first he used to follow some 
person into a carriage, pretending he 
belonged to him, and was often turned out 
in spite of his accomplishments of sitting up 
and begging with his forepaws, and his other 
tricks, which he never forgot to practise when 
occasion served. Eventually, however, he 
became so well known that the driver allowed 
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was heartbroken. But I confess, Jim, I 
thought you were hiding somewhere, just to 
give us a fright and revenge yourself on the 
young ’un.”” 

“On Gerry? What for? Oh, I know 
what you mean. What rot! Do I ever re- 
venge myself on the kids? I am not such a 
cad as that, anyhow.” 

“IT never thought that,” said Gerry 
warmly. “I knew it was nothing of the 
sort. And Atkinson was in as great a funk 
as any of us, only he wouldn’t say so.” 

Iwas glad Gerry was true to his friend, 
and glad too to see Atkinson was ashamed 
of himself. But we all know Martin better 
now. 

In a couple of days Martin was able to 
travel, and we carried him to Dinan, where 
Laurent’s mother nursed him till he was 
strong again. 


him to jump on the engine, and he always 
afterwards travelled in that way. After 
getting his dinner with my friend the pub- 
lisher, he returned to the Musselburgh 
station, and never failed to get off when the 
train reached Portobello. 

“At this period, a sketching club was in 
existence among the younger artists in Edin- 
burgh, of which I was a member. We met 
once a week, each member taking it in turn 
to receive and entertain us. We sketched 
for two hours, the subject being given by the 
host for the time being, and the sketches pro- 
duced remaining the property of the host. 
After the sketching, a sort of tea-supper was 
supplied. Carneth was a great favourite, 
and he, in fine, was solemnly installed one 
evening as the President of the club, and a 
chair placed for him at the head of the table. 
His subsequent behaviour as our chairman 
showed that he fully appreciated his position 
and was not a little proud of it. 

“He seldom missed a sketching night, turn- 
ing up generally after the sketching was over, 
but in good time for supper. He made 
his arrival known by barking outside the 
house, and on entering the room, would imme- 
diately jump into his chair at the head of the 
table, and sit up on his hind legs ina begging 
position to receive his share of the feast. 
The extraordinary sagacity of the animal lay 
in choosing the right night and the right 
hour, for he seldom accompanied any of the 
members, and seemed to be quite aware, after 
some experience, that a tedious two hours 
silence was the preliminary to the festive por- 
tion of the evening. 

“ Many of the members of this club are now 
well-known artists, and all of them could 
verify from personal observation this remark- 
able instance of intelligence in the dog. 

“ There,” said the painter in conclusion, as 
he rose to resume his work, “ now I must say 
goodbye once more, my young friend. I’m 
sorry it’s the last time, but I’m very glad to 
have had a talk to you. I hope you think 
all three of us have been good company to 
each other—you, I, and Mr. Carneth. Yes, 
the stories are quite true—every one of them, 
Tassure you. If you ever go to Edinburgh, 
and ask about Mr. Carneth, the Welsh collie, 
amongst my friends the artists there, as I 
have said, they will verify from personal 
observation all I have told you. Again— 
goodbye!” 

(tHE END.] 
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‘osr men pass, at one time or another 

of their lives, through some experience 

worth recounting, especially if they travel, 

or in any way depart from the ordinary rout- 
ine of business, and professional monotony. 

I, for one, have not been without my share, 
and shall be pleased, if our friend the Editor 
will permit, to relate a remarkably narrow 
escape from death which it was my fate to 
experience some years ago. 

I was then practically little more than a 
boy, being about one- or two-and-twenty, and 
was on my way to Canada to make inquiries 
connected with farming for my uncle, the 
Earl of M—— and K—.. 

The voyage was made on one of the finest 
vessels of the Allan Line, a ship of some 
4,500 tons register. carrying, as far as I can 
remember, about 600 steerage and 150 cabin 
passengers. We had a first-rate captain 
(whose name I prefer not to mention—al- 
though he proved himself, in the moment of 
danger, as capable as he was plucky), and 
excellent crew. 

The time of year was June, a perfect 
month for a sea voyage, and all went pro- 
sperously till we neared the banks of New- 
foundland. There was the usual sprinkling 
of amusing characters on board, several brides 
too, the most conspicuous of whom was a 
fairy creature weighing probably fourteen or 
tifteen stone, whose age might have been any- 
thing between forty and fifty, though her man- 
ners were almost infantine. The bridegroom 
was a cripple and humpback—nice little 
fellow enough, but very pleased with himself ; 
so much s0, that, though we all began by 
pitying very much, we soon found our com- 
miseration unnecessary, and indeed wasted, 
as he considered himself as good as any man 
on the ship. 

Well, to return to the voyage. As I said, 
all went well till we sighted the banks of 
Newfoundland, when we were enveloped, 
almost suddenly, in a dense fog. The sea 
was absolutely calin, the night still, hardly a 
breath of wind, and the air extremely cold, 
denoting ice. Indeed (we having passed 
some floating ice recently), the captain con- 
sidered it wiser to decrease our speed from 
fourteen knotstotwo. This caution proved our 
salvation ultimately. 

The fog grew denser and denser. We 
seemed to be absolutely feeling our way, as it 
were, through a thick wet blanket that en- 
veloped us on all sides. The passengers 
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were asleep, or at least in their berths, with 
the exception of a few, who, perhaps, possess- 
ing greater experience, or being plagued with 
more nervous temperaments, did not feel easy 
under the circumstances. 

Certainly the captain appeared to have no 
intention of retiring. And though I hardly 
noticed the fact at the time, I remembered 
afterwards that all the officers must have 
been either on deck or on the alert some- 
where, for when the crisis came they were 
all dressed and ready for any emergency. Of 
course nothing was said or done that could 
give alarm or cause panic; but I feel con- 
vinced that they all disliked the position of 
affairs extremely—and no wonder ! 

Well, as I was saying, we were proceeding 
at what you might call a foot-pace through 
this curtain of wet fog, which seemed to be- 
come denser and colder every moment (indeed 
the cold was becoming so intense that I had 
climbed out of my berth to put on additional 
clothing, being kept awake by the penetrating 
chilliness), when I was positively knocked 
off my feet by an appalling crash, followed 
by a jarring sensation that shuddered from 
stem to stern of the great ship. 

In a moment all were up and alive, a 
swarming hive of terrified human beings. 
Dressed, half-dressed, and not dressed at all, 
everyone made for the deck, the prevailing 
idea being that we were all going to be 
drowned like rats in a hole. Idon’t take the 
least credit for personal courage at any time, 
but I certainly did not feel particularly fright- 
ened. I suppose one had not time to realise 
the danger, and, besides, there were so many 
ridiculous details to distract one's attention. 
For instance, running up the companion, I 
was very nearly smothered by the collapse 
of the before-mentioned fairy bride into my 
arms, or rather on to the top of me. She was 
evidently just out of bed, and very much 
upset, poor thing; but I will not say she 
fainted, as she might easily have been over- 
balanced by the peculiar motion of the vessel. 
However it was, I did not stop to inquire, 
but adroitly placed her in the arms of a chum 
of mine who stood near, and who, being 
twice my size, or nearly, was better able to 
sustain her weight than I, and then ran on 
to see what was doing. 

We were in an extraordinary and truly 
appalling predicament —stuck fast in a cavity 
in the side of a huge iceberg. Had we been 
going at even an ordinary rate of speed, of 


course we should have been splintered into 
matchwood ; as it was we had driven straight 
into the berg, and were enclosed in this great 
crack, or cavity, as far as the first mast. 

The most perfect coolness and discipline 
prevailed amongst the crew, many of whom 
were quietly taking the canvas off the boats 
and getting them ready for the last emergency: 
though if it had ever come to that, the 
scenes must have been terrible indeed, for 
not a third—indeed, hardly a quarter—of our 
number could have been saved by their 
means. 

The most demoralising part of the whole 
position was, I think, the extraordinary 
vibration through the entire vessel, caused 
by the motion of the iceberg. It really was 
horrible, for it forced so vividly upon one’s 
consciousness the absolute helplessness cf 
our pesition. The whole vast bulk of the big 
ship was being quietly dragged, pushed, and 
rocked by every movement and sway of the 
huge monster that held her, as though she 
were a toy boat. 

The captain never seemed to be conscious 
that anything out of the way was happening. 
His coolness affected the whole ship, and not 
soul gave way to panic, although great ex- 
citement prevailed. Orders were given to put 
the engines full speed astern. 

For a few moments—that seemed much 
longer, so acute was the suspense—the great 
vessel literally struggled and fought in the icy 
grasp of her captor; then, with a bound, she 
dislodged herself, and we were free. But the 
danger was not over; before we could raise 
a cheer of triumph, down came a huge ice- 
peak on to our bows with a crash that made 
us all shudder—twenty tons at least—tearing 
away the bows almost to the water-line, and 
breaking up our two colossal anchors like 
dead wood. 

Orders were immediately given to close the 
water-tight compartments, and we passengers. 
hearing this, felt comparatively at ease, not 
knowing then, what we learned later, that it 
was found impossible to put the order into 
execution, for the doors would not meet by a 
foot or more ; so that, had the sea been rough, 
we should have foundered to a dead certainty. 

As it was, we were tinkered up sufficiently 
to keep the water out, and proceeded on our 
way to Quebec, which we reached shortly in 
perfect safety, the fog having cleared away 
almost immediately after the disaster, and 
the sea remaining almost a dead calm. 
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SOME EXCEPTIONAL SNAKES. 


I Fancy that to most people the term 

“snake” or “serpent” calls up to the 
mind’s eye what is known nowadays as a 
“generalised image ’—one certain visionary 
object, of more or less snake-like form, 
without suggesting the idea of variety. Now, 
on the other hand, if we mention the word 
“dog,” it sets our brains inquiring what sort 
of dog; no one mental picture is sufficient to 
satisly us. Yet there is surely as great a 
diversity of form exhibited by snakes as is 
found amongst the whole of the canine 
tribe. 

Nevertheless, that the case is as I say with 
regard to serpents is, I think, shown pretty 
conclusively by the representation of these 
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creatures in pictures and other works of art. 
When a painter or a sculptor or an artificer 
in metal is called upon to produce such a 
reptile, it rarely happens that the resulting 
“varmint”’ is one appropriate or even possible 
to the occasion. If he does not boldly con- 
jure it up out of his own imagination (as o 
certain German professor was said to 
“evolve camels out of his inner conscious- 
ness’), as a rule he selects as a model any 
one that may lie most conveniently to hand 
for the purpose, without regard to the suit- 
ability of the species to the subject or the 
locality of the composition. If it isn’t quite 
big enough, all that is necessary is to multiply 
it a few times—or a few hundred times, if 


that will make a more impregsive picture. 
What can be simpler? I don’t mean to say 
that there are not some honourable excep- 
tions in all departments of art at the present 
day ; but that this “ generalisation” obtains 
with the majority of those who delineate 
the serpent is, unhappily, only too easy of 
proof. 

However, my intention in sitting down to 
write this little paper was to point out some 
queer snakes—not to abuse those who wield 
the brush or chisel. And undoubtedly there 
is plenty of strange variety to be found among 
the eighteen hundred or more species which 
are spread round the warmer regions of the 
globe; forms which are remarkable to the 


naturalist as well as to the casual observer 
who takes note only of the external appear- 
ances. It does not by any means follow that 
the specimen which yields most points of 
interest on dissection would be “ best worth 
looking at” from the outside ; the compara- 
tive anatomist sees nothing very extraordi- 
nary, for example, about the two serpents 
which of all others most impress the general 
public by their peculiarities of, structure and 
movement —the hooded cobra and the rattle- 
snake. But we are going to be the general 
public, if you please, not comparative anato- 
mists. 

And yet, in spite of their diversities, the 
snakes, taken as a whole, form what is called 
a very natural group. Every member of it 
is more like all the rest than it is like any 
member of any other group—there is no ill- 
defined border-line between the Ophidia and 
neighbouring orders, such as you get some- 
times elsewhere in zoology (between the 
amphibians and the fish, for instance ) ; there 
can rarely be any doubt as to whether any 
creature is a snake or is not. 

The cobra de capello (old Portuguese for 
“ hooded snake ") is perhaps the most striking 
in appearance of all the serpent tribe, with 
its widely dilating neck, whether it be the 
species bearing the singular spectacle-marking 
at the back or not. But why this fin-like 
expansion should be called a hood I never 
could make out. To my thinking, the attitude 
which the creature assumes—upright, and 
curved like the letter S—is even more extra- 
ordinary than the membranous dilatation of 
the upper part of its body; it represents 
about the extremest degree of bending of the 
spine of which they are capable—backward 
and forward bending, that is to say. Side- 
ways, of course, they can double themselves 
up to any extent. There are other snakes 
which have a similar faculty of spreading a 
“hood”—such as the great snake-eating 
snake, the Hamadryad. very much like the 
Indian cobra, and, indeed, closely related to 
both it and the Egyptian species; and their 
more distant cousin, the African Ring-hals, or 
spitting snake, which sometimes ejects the 
venom through its fangs to a considerable 
distance. All poisonous serpents are apt to 
do this in striking, especially those whose 
fangs are fixed and permanently erect, like 
the cobras and their allies ; but none, I think, 
so copiously or forcibly as the ring-hals. 
The act is probably purely accidental, owing 
to the squeezing of the poison-bags by their 
muscles in the process of opening the mouth ; 
but one hears all sorts of purposive and 
baleful objects attributed to it in South Africa. 
At the Zoological Gardens the keepers are 
specially cautious in cleaning the glass of the 
ring-hals’ cage, because the squirted venom 
often dries on the pane in the form of tiny 
crystalline scales, rather difficult to detect, 
and if this became moistened by the sponge, 
and were then to come in contact with a 
scratch on the hand, the consequences might 
be fatal, so virulent is this terrible saliva. 
After all, there’s nothing so extraordinary 
about any anake as the possession by some 
(comparatively few) of them of this death- 
dealing fluid. 

There are even some non-venomous snakes 
which are hooded in the same way— indeed, 
there is no reason whatever why this structure 
should pe confined to those possessed of fangs 
as well. One would rather infer that the 
reverse should be the case, if there be any 
truth in the commonly accepted theory of its 
utility. A cnriously speckled serpent, which 
looks as if it were made of some very light 
small-patterned “ print,” such as is used in 
this country for servants’ dresses, called the 
Cananina, and hailing from the hotter parts 
of South America, displays a very respectable 
apparatus of this sort. There was a specimen 
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in the Zoo fifteen or sixteen years ago, a good- 
sized chap, eight feet and some inches in 
length ; but he didn’t livelong. They are far 
from common in their native wilds. I might 
mention several others, but I could give you 
only the scientific titles by which they are 
classified in books. And here, talking of 
books and scientific names, let me warn you 
against a sortof impostorin thisconnection— 
a certain Coronella cucullata, found in North- 
west Africa, but rare; we have never had but 
one specimen at the Zoological Gardens. It 
isn’t a “ hooded snake ” st all, in spite of its 
Latin title, not in the sense that the cobra and 
hamadryad are hooded—that is to say, it has 
no specially dilatable neck ; but it derives its 
name from the presence of 8 large black patch 
behind its head, somewhat suggestive of a 
cowl or hood. 

Now, what is this membranous-looking 
expansion displayed by the above-mentioned 
exceptional snakes ? I won’t offer any apology 
for a brief description of its nature, because 
it will very likely help you to remember one of 
the leading and most characteristic peculiari- 
ties in the structure of the serpent tribe in 
general. 

If you look at the skeleton of a man, or 
any one of the higher animals, you will notice 
that the ribs—most of them, at any rate—are 
tied on to the breast-bone, which runs down 
the middle of the chest, by means of tough 
strips of gristle, or cartilage, which often in 
old age becomes as hard as the bone itself ; in 
fact, it turns to bone. You will observe, also, 
a broad blade-bone covering a portion of 
the upper ribs behind on each side, with 
sundry projecting knobs and bumps at the 
shoulder for the support and attachment of 
the fore-limb or arm; and in all but those 
animals which use their fore-legs simply for 
walking upon, you get two collar-bones in 
front. Hoofed creatures—horses, cous, sheep, 
deer, and the like—don’t have collar-bones ; 
but where the arms and fore-feet are used for 
climbing, swimming, digging, flying, or the 
prehension of prey, we invariably find them. 
The blade-bones (or scapula), the collar-bones, 
and the top of the breast-bone are technically 
known as the “ shoulder-girdle.” But a snake 
hasn’t got a shoulder-girdle or any of the 
parts which go to make it up—if it had, it 
would never be able to swallow the big things 
which it is accustomed to eat. It hasn’t any 
arms to be supported, so it doesn’t need these 
structures. In the skeleton of a serpent, 
when you get behind the head, you meet with 
nothing but ribs and joints of back-bone 
(plenty of them, though). And so it comes 
about that the ribs are very freely movable 
in all directions by the action of the muscles 
which run along the sides ; indeed, the reptile 
uses them as legs for walking. Intensely 
rapid as the movement of a snake may be, 
you may compare the mechanism of it to the 
action of a long procession of men in single 
file, each walking with the aid of a pair of 
crutches—the latter representing the pairs of 
ribs. 

Well, now you see, no doubt, how the hood 
is managed. In the cobra and similarly fur- 
nished serpents the anterior ribs, those 
coming next behind the head (we ought not 
to speak of the “neck” of a snake), are very 
long, so that when spread out or erected by 
the muscles they expand the skin like a fan 
or fin on each side. This is always a sign of 
angry excitement, and is by no meansconfined 
to cobras and their allies. Our common 
grass-snake evinces the same action in a 
marked degree when alarmed ; but of course 
he hasn’t the same chance to make a show, 
as bis ribs are only short, every-day affairs, 
and he doesn’t sit up to show them off to ad- 
vantage. In fact, the flattening of the body 
on his part seems designed to enable him to 
elude observation, while with the cobra it 
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appears to be done for the purpose of terri- 
fying an adversary by increasing its ap 
parent size —just as a hen will set up all her 
feathers when her chickens are threatened by 
a cat, or as the cat in its turn “ bristles up ” 
its fur when in danger from a dog; as much 
as to say, “Look here, you had better be 
careful what you’re upto! Don't try it on 
with me—I'm not the little fowl, cat, or cobra 
you thought I was!” Whatever the object 
of this manouvre may be, it is certain that a 
great many animals of all sorts employ it 
when in need of self-defence—never when 
in pursuit of their prey, when it might be 
expected to defeat their prospect of capture. 

Don’t we do something of the same sort? 
Watch a boy having a row with another. See 
how one shoulder goes up, and his chest ex- 

ands, and his head is raised to the tallest ; 

ow, all unconsciously, he spreads himself 
abroad until he occupies as much space as 
possible, to make himself imposing to his 
opponent. You can guess the tone in which 
he is speaking, without hearing a word, by 
his cobra-like dilatation. 

There is a snake in America cal'ed the 
Xenodon, and another, the Heterodon, both 
of which exhibit this habit of flattening to 
such an extent that they have earned for 
themselves the name of spreading or blow- 
ing vipers, and all manner of absurd tales are 
current with regard to their rising from the 
ground and skimming through the air while 
thus extended—fiying, of course, directly at 
the throat or eyes of the person who in- 
trudes on them. They are both non-venom- 
ous, though very bad-tempered; but they 
have curious long back teeth, grooved like 
fangs, and capable of erection like those of o 
viper. The Heterodon has a singular growth, 
in the shape of a trihedral pyramid on the 
top of its nose. 

A friend of mine, just returned from Italy, 
reports to me a phenomenal serpent which 
he came across in the course of his rambles. 
He didn’t observe its colour, form, or size 
particularly, but he felt sure it was excep- 
tional because it moved so quickly. It sped 
up a bank and disappeared into the bushes 
positively like lightning. Now, this is nct 
exceptional. On the contrary, it is the ordi- 
nary action of all serpents in their wild state ; 
but very few people who see them moving 
leisurely and languidly about a cage in crp- 
tivity have any idea of their flashing rapid:ty 
under natural conditions. 

I daresay many of you have heard the 
rattling of a rattlesnake at the Zoological 
Gardens or in a travelling menagerie: thcse 
creatures are caught and exported in con- 
siderable numbers, and are to be seen in most 
collections of animals at home and abroad, 
and they usually form part of the ordinary 
stock-in-trade of dealers. If you have once 
heard it, you are never likely to forget it— 
certainly you never would if it had suddenly 
burst upon your ear unexpectedly and unde- 
sirably at close quarters “ out wild,” as it has 
on mine. But there isa very different enake 
which produces a sound something like it 
by very different means. This is the virulent 
little Echis carinata, the “phoorssa” or 
“ kuppur” or carpet-viper of India. (Carpet- 
viper is a bad name, meaning nothing, and 
loosely applied to other snakes as well.) It is 
covered with rough scales, which are strongly 
imbricated — overlapping one another like the 
slates on the roof of a house ; and the friction 
between these, as the creature coils itself to- 
gether and rubs or grinds the adjacent folds 
of its body against one another, makes a 
loud, crisp, crackling noise, as hard to attri- 
bute to its true source as the chirp which 
results from a similar movement on the part 
of a cricket. 

This same carpet-viper has, moreover. the 
bad distinction of being one of the half-dozen 
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snakes specially recommended by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer to the notice of the Indian Govern- 
ment, as contributing largely to the awful 
destruction of life in that country, and to be 
exterminated as far as possible accordingly ; 
he speaks of it as very plentiful and co: 
monly met with. More than twenty thou- 
sand human beings are killed by snake-bites 
every year in India. 

Another Evhis, a very near relative of 
this, is exceptional in two respects. First, 
it is the smallest serpent in the world, 
though not a whit less deadly than its 
Eastern cousin ; and, secondly, it is the only 
true viper found in the New World. All the 
rest of the viperine snakes in the Western 
hemisphere are more or less related to the 
rattlesnakes, and distinguished by the pre- 
sence of a pit between the eye and the nostril 
on each side of the face—from which they 
are sometimes called “ pit-vipers.” The 
Spanish name for this little beast means 
literally “ ten-inch ”; it is located chiefly in 
Peru. Contrast with this tiny reptile the 
huye anaconda of the same continent, attain- 
ing a length of forty fect or more, the biggest 
thing in the snake line on earth; and the 
great pythons of tropical Africa and the 
East Indies, scarcely inferior in dimensions. 

Small wonder is it that one of the first 
mysteries of the new land to impress itself 
upon the minds of the early settlers in 
America should be the “ Viper with the 
Bell,” the rattlesnake—the Old World pro- 
duces nothing lik: Small theme for wonder 
is it that the serpent-worshipping Indians 
of that region should have made it their 
chief divinity from time immemorial. I don't 
think I shall be guilty of exaggeration if I say 
that nothing so portentous in the animal 
kingdom has turned up since—not so far as 
external appearances go, at any rate; no 
doubt, plenty of creatures interesting in a 
cold-blooded sort of way on the dissecting 
table have come to light in later times. The 
rattle, as of course you know, is made up of 
queerly shaped cups or thimbles of delicate 
transparent horn, placed one over the other, 
like the conical caps which the clown catchz3 
on the top of his head; but they don’t grow 
at the rate of one a year, as is commonly 
supposed, so that their number is no more 
an indication of their possessor's age than it 
is a record of the quantity of people he has 
killed—a superstition which obtains in some 
parts. Besides, the rattle often gets broken 
or is partially shed at times; one of twenty 
pieces is a rarity, but the life of the reptile is 
certainly prolonged far beyond that span of 
years. The characteristic rattling is the 
result of the intensely rapid vibration of the 
uplifted tail (youcan’timitateitin the faintest 
degree by shaking the severed rattle). When 
the apparatus is in motion, you can hardly 
see that it is moving at all, the action is so 
fine and quick; the rattle just looks a trifle 
hazy and indistinct, with the extreme tip 
waving to and fro. And the sound is less 
like anything ordinarily described as rattling 
than it is to the loud coarse hiss produced by 
@ rush of steam through anarrowchink. As 
I said before, once heard, it is never forgotten, 
not only by men, but by animals who have 
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learned to know its deathful import. Like 
the spreading of the cobra’s hood, it is in- 
variably a manifestation of anger, but its use 
to the creature is not known. 

A young rattlesnake sends its tail quiver- 
ing upwards in precisely the same way when 
excited, although the single piece or joint 
with which it is furnished is incapable of 
making any sound; I have seen this take 
place within a few moments of birth. But 
many other species of serpents have a habit 
of vibrating the extremity, flicking it against 
the ground, and so eliciting quite a re- 
spectable rattle. Ihave observed this with 
so many totally different snakes, venomous 
and innocent, that I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is restricted to no family or 
species, but depends on the temper and 
peculiarity of disposition of any individual 
of any species. A noteworthy point of differ- 
ence is that while all the rattlesnakes (there 
are a good many kinds) vibrate the tail aloft, 
the others shake it on the ground. 

The terrible fer-de-lance of Martinique and 
St. Lucia, and the Brazilian curucucu—both 
pit-vipers and closely related to the rattlers 
—are gifted with a mysterious claw at the 
very tip of the tail. Do you happen to know 
any other animal which has a claw in that 
unusual situation 2? The male lion has, con- 
cealed in that bunch of hair at the end. 
Old writers (for this appendage of the king of 
beasts was discovered at a very early period) 
declare that its utility lay in working its 
owner up into a passion by prodding him as 
he lashed his sides when enraged. 

I shan't easily forget a little trouble I had 
with the first ¢urucucu (pronounced * sooroo- 
kookoo”’) which came into my possession. It 
was in the course of the first voyage I made 
to South America, and the reptile was brought 
to me in a native basket on board the 
steamer just as we were leaving the glori- 
ously beautiful bay of Rio de Janeiro. You 
must know that this serpent—one of the 
deadliest in existence—has a very broad, 
three-cornered sort of head (whence its 
scientific title, Trigonocephalus), and a dispro- 
portionately thin and slender “ neck” imme- 
diately behind it, so it is not difticult to cap- 
ture it with a noose, as had been done in the 
case of the specimen in question. There the 
poor beast lay at the bottom of an open 
wicker bowl, without any cover, firmly 
secured by the grass cord which encircled its 
throat being passed through the interspaces 
between the rushes and tied around a piece 
of bamboo outside. Nothing could be sim- 
pler or more easy of execution to me now 
than to remove any snake under the sun from 
such a situation to any other; but those 
were the early days of my dealings with 
venomous species, and I was somewhat puz- 
zled to know how to get him freed from the 
strangling cord and transferred to one of my 
comfortable travelling snake-boxes. Habit, 
of course, is everything in manipulating 


these creatures, as it is with all others, and 
had I then acquired the absence of fear 
which has come to me since by practice and 
experience, I should have escaped the bother- 
some little misadventure which befell me. 
It's a case of “drink deeply or taste not" if 


you are going in for poisonous serpents 
On the whole (though I don’t regret my own 
choice in the matter) I decidedly advise you 
to taste not.” 

Well, about my curucucu (Trigonocepha- 
lus atror—the latter part of his name will 
tell you what scientitic people think of his 
character, and indeed I don’t know any snake 
with bigger fangs, or one that better deserves 
the title); first, I got a piece of bandage- 
calico from my surgery (I was doctor on 
board the ship, the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Elbe, on which dear old boat I have spent 
some of the happiest days of my life) and 
covered the mouth of the basket, which, as 1 
have said, was hemispherical, or bowl-shaped, 
so as to convert it into a sort of kettledrum, 
and in this calico covering Icuta large square 
hole. Next, I removed the perforated zine 
ventilator from the side of a snake-box, and 
then inverted the basket over it so that the 
two apertures exactly corresponded. And then 
I cut the grass cord from the bit of bamboo. 
in the full hope and expectation of hearing 
the curucucu drop through the closely applied 
orifices in the calico and wood into the 
receptacle prepared for him. Rather an in- 
genious dodge, I flattered myself ! 

But, like many another ingenious dodge, it 
didn’t “come off.” The reptile dropped all 
right—that he was bound to do—but he didn’t 
hit the opening. On the contrary, he landed on 
the fairly broad margin surrounding it, and 
there he went dashing round and round, hiss 
ing madly, and dabbing with the utmost fary 
at my hands; and as the wickerwork was 
thin and flimsy, and I dared not loose my hull 
on the basket, the position, though not deviid 
of novelty and excitement, had its disadvan- 
tages. The climax of misfortune, however. 
was tocome. We were steaming at full speel 
out of the Bay by this time, and just at tii: 
juncture of affairs the ship passed out from 
under the lee of the Sugar-loaf and met the 
heavy swell rolling beyond. As the first wave 
caught her beam on, she gave such a lurch as 
only the dear old Elbe could give—she was 
always a bit lively in a sea-way; I was 
jerked clean off my fect, and a huge sea 
thundered in at my open scuttle, flooding the 
cabin breast-high and taking me right awach 
as I lay on the deck; but i clung on to my 
box and basket like grim death, holding them 
together with all my might and main, for I 
knew I might almost as weil be drowned, or 
have my brains knocked out, as let my prisoner 
escape in the frame of mind in which he then 
was. Luckily the tumbling and rolling and 
splashing about either so frightened him that 
he was glad to take refuge in the comparative 
security and darkness of the case, or else it 
jerked him in, for when I regained my 
equilibrium, to my yreat relief I found the 
basket empty. 

There's nothing for it but the tare hand: 
in dealing with all sorts and conditions of 
serpents. Paradoxical though the asserticn 
may seem, one is far less likely to get bitten 
than when making use of any form oi 
apparatus. Don’t you go doing it, though, 
with venomous kinds. 
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still many 
utiful 
er-cocks 
vanes in 
existence, 
both at home 
and abroad, 
which, as 
specimens of 
elaborate 
design in wrought ironwork, give us some 
idea of the care and thought at one time 
bestowed on them; and I think all will 
admit that as an ornament the vane still 
holds an eminent place. 

Various forms have been used in their 
construction: dragons, fish, birds, ships, 
engines, as well as sinrple ornaments, have 
all had “their turn”’ at different times. 


Fig. 1. 


“ As changeable as a weather-cock”’ is an 
old simile well known and often very appli- 
cable to many persons, and possibly you may 
think that in this article I change about 
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from one object to another in a somewhat 
similar fashion; but like the weather-cock, 
which, with all its variablen: unless fixed 
by rust or out of order), always points to the 
wind, so I, although rambling from one sort 
of weather-cock to another, will still endeavour 
to keep to the subject of vanes. 

As I have just mentioned, there are many 
different kinds, some made simply to show 
the direction of the wind, while others are 
combined with a mechanical arrangement, 
either to afford amusement only, or for prac- 
tical purposes, such as showing the force of 
the wind as well as pointing out the quarter 
from which it blows. Very neat and useful 
instruments of this kind are in use at various 
places on the coast by the Meteorological 
Society, but of these I will speak more fully 
later on; and to commence, I think we had 
better begin with the simple vane as shown 
at tig. 1. This consists of the upright iron 
rod an, on which a small ball or flange c is 
fastened as a support for the socket F of the 
arrow pe to rest on. The socket should be 
raade from a short piece of brass tube of just 
sufficient size to allow it to turn easily, with- 
out being large enough to allow the arrow to 
drop out of the horizontal as at oH, which 
looks very unsightly, besides not working so 
well. 

When placing the arrow see that it is evenly 
balanced—that is to say, not much more 
weight on one side of the tube F than the 
other (of course the tail portion must be the 
longest or it might not always look up to 
the wind; but if carefully balanced it will 
turn readily in light winds). Many vanes are 
fitted with the four points of the compass 
below them, attached to the central support 
as in fig. 2, which certainly adds to their 
appearance and gives scope for a little orna- 
mental work. 

Zine is a good material from which to 
make the barb point and feathers, also the 
letters for compass points, or hard wood cut 
to shape and gilded looks well. And now, like 
the weather-cock, I will take a slight turn, viz. 
to gilding. You should know how to do this 
properly, as it forms a very important part 
in the decoration of most vanes. 

All woodwork exposed to the weather 

(To be continued.) 
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and intended to be gilt should first have a 
coat of oil paint; and if it has an open grain, 
such as oak, for instance, this grain must be 
filled up with a thin mixture of plaster of 
Paris and oil paint rubbed well in and when 
quite dry sandpapered smooth ; then give it a 
coat of chrome yellow and allow that to dry. 

Next brush on a very thin coat of “ gold 
ize,’ obtainable from most oil and colour 
shops in small pots, which, if kept carefully 
tied down, will last for a long time. 

You can also get the gold leaf from the 
same shops. It is sold in small books of 
twenty-four sheets, and that known as “trans- 
fer gold leaf” is the most useful for amateur 
work, as, each sheet being laid on slightly 
waxed paper, it may be easily cut to any size 
or shape with a pair of scissors, and is far 
more economical, as it does not blow about 
like the ordinary gold leaf. 

The size must be allowed to dry until just 
“tacky ;” the required strip of gold leaf is 


then laid on and rubbed down gently, and 
the paper being removed will leave the gold 
attached to the wood ; and then a coat of hard 
clear varnish over all will finish the job. 
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OUR SEA FISH. 


By F. G. Arzato, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 


ome time last autumn a startling an- 
nouncement appeared in the papers to 

the effect that an enormous mackerel weigh- 
ing nearly 50 lbs. had been taken on the 
south-west coast of Ireland. I applied to 
Land and Water at the time for further 
particulars, but the only answer I could 
elicit was that it might be a “ mackerel. 
sturgeon.” What » ‘ mackerel-sturgeon”’ 
may or may not be I am not in a position 
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to say; but it was certainly no mackerel; 
for as this fish arrives at maturity at a 
weight of about three pounds, there could 
Ve no object in its growing to such enormous 
proportions. But there are one or two 
ocean swimmers, powerful members of the 
same family, any or all of which might 
easily be taken for a giant mackerel. 

Chief among these is the great tunny of 
the Mediterranean, a valuable commercial 
fish which often reaches a weight of several 
hundred pounds and a girth of two or three 
feet. The finest specimen I ever saw, 
hanging in a shop in Naples, must have 
been six feet long. Its weight was probably 
five hundred pounds. 

They do not seem to wander much beyond 
the limits of the Mediterranean, but those 
specimens sufficiently venturesome to have 
roamed as far as our own coasts have 
generally been monsters. 

One specimen on record measured eight 
feet from head to tail; another weighed four 
hundred pounds. The fisheries in the Medi- 
terranean are of great importance. 

I was once out alongside a tunny fleet in 
the vicinity of Sardinia, and the scene was 
most exciting. The bloodstained waters, 
the frantic leaps of the huge tunny, the 
muscular and vocal efforts of a hundred 
or so brawny Italians, with a southern sky 
overhead and a background of olive-clal 
hills, are something not easily to be for- 
gotten. 

The tunny is a rapid swimmer and is 
driven by the attacks of a merciless parasite, 
or borer, to leap frequently out of the 
water. 

The arrangement of the dorsal fins is 
sullicient to distinguish this fish from the 
mackerel, apart from all question of size; 
for (as will be seen on comparing the above 
cut with the mackerel in my August plate) 
in the tunny these fins are continuous, in 
the mackerel they are not. 

It is nowadays generally conceded that 
the tunny is a carnivorous fish, and also that 
its so-called migrations are restricted to a 
retreat into dcep water on the approach of 
eold weather and a hovering near the 
shallows under oppcsite conditions. 

In clden time the most extravagant no- 
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tions prevailed in connection with this fish. 
Instead of being practically confined to the 
limits of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
naturalists used to describe with great pre- 
cision its migrations into the Atlantic and 
back to the eastern extremity of its native 
waters. Its food, too, was the subject of 
some extraordinary theorising; and “sub- 
marine acorns” were, according to ancient 
belief, part of its ment. 

Two other large members of the mackerel 
family, both ocean swimmers, are the bonito 
and albacore. ‘The bonito may be dis- 
tinguished by its size, intermediate between 
the largest mackerel and the smallest tunny 
(or about three feet), and also by its tail,which 
is hardly curved, but very long and spreading. 
The fact that either will keep up with an 
ocean “ greyhound "’ for days together is in 
itself proof of the enormous speed with 
which they swim. 

They feed on their own species, more par- 
ticularly on mackerel, and that more distant 
relative, the flying-fish. 

I come now to a still more formidable 
member of the mackerel family, to wit the 
sword-fish. 

In appearance it is something like a huge 
tunny plus the distinguishing weapon from 
which it derives its English name. 

The sword must be a weapon of self- 
defence, though it is grossly abused in the 
creature’s savage persecution of the harmless 
whale. 

It cannot be of much use to the creature 
in obtaining its food, since even if it trans- 
fixed anything on it, it could not possibly 
transfer it to its digestive organs. 

With the saw-fish, one of the shark tribe, 
it is otherwise, since it can kill its prey by a 
lateral blow of its weapon and has very effi- 
cient teeth wherewith to subsequently devour 
it. The fact that the shark family hunt in 
packs, like beagles, has led some naturalists 
to conclude that it is the saw-fish which so 
inveterately pursues the whale, especially as 
it would more naturally ally itself with the 
thresher shark than a member of an alien 
species. 

The body of the sword-fish is sometimes as 
Jong as twelve feet, its weapon being almost 
as long. Like the tunny, it is the object of 
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a regular fishery along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and, like it also, but rarely 
finds its way toour shores. Daniel mentions 
one wounding a bather in the Severn; and 
there are two casts, in the Buckland collec- 
tion, of specimens taken in the Thames 
estuary. 

I find a more recent mention of one taken 
at Bo'ness in the Forth, which measured over 
seven feet, the sword being three feet. 


The high dorsal fin is another remarkable 
feature of this remarkable fish; while its 
peculiar gills, devoid of fringes, point to its 
being a quick breather and rapid swimmer. 

Before coming to the mackerel itself, the 
type of the family, there are three other 
members about which I must say a few words. 
The dory and gar-fish, both of which figured 
in my former plate, differ in general appear- 
ance almost as much as the sun-fish and eel ; 
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and it would require a scientist to incluce 
them in the same family. 

Both are excellent eating, though they find 
their way comparatively seldom to our table: ; 
and this is about the only point they seem tu 
have in common. 

Indeed the ancients esteemed this fish as 
highly as the preceding species, since its 
popular name was Zeus, while the sword- 
tish went by the name of Imperator. 

I have already alluded in these columns to 
the superstition connecting the blotches on 
the sides of this fish with the finger-marks of 
St. Peter or St. Christopher, and I will only 
add that even the apostles must apparently 
be the victims of irreverence; for the 
ancients, in ascribing to their finger-tips 
dirt sufticiently indelible to survive the 
cleansing effects of nearly two thousand 
years of sea-water, must have been judging 
others by themselves. I think, otherwise. 
St. Christopher must have been a Neapoli- 
tan! 

The dory is said to be a ground fish; and 
if this is true, there is something very re- 
markable in the lateral compression of its 
body, for most ground fish, as for example 
the flat fish and gurnards, show a vertical 
compression more suited, one would think, 
to their position. 

Most of thedorys in the London market 
come from the south-west coast. 

The gar-fish is looked upon on some of 
our coasts as the leader of the mackerel; 
and specimens are certainly taken in the nets 
each year with the first catches of the more 
valuable fish. Green bones, an elongated 
body, and a remarkable beak; sharp teeth 
and a very hard roof to the mouth, are the 
chief features of this fish. 

The Pilot-fish is a small member of the 
family, but none the less interesting on that 
account. Travellers have clothed it with a 
deal of romance, such as its affection for the 
shark and its solicitude in guiding mariners 
away from the rocks; but even without such 
attributes, its companionship with the shark, 
whatever its motives, renders it sufficiently 
remarkable. It is simply a parasite, the 
shark and pilot-fish being mutually of use to 
each other. A series of bands round the 
body distinguish it from the mackerel; and 
indeed it rarely exceeds a foot in length. 

A friend. whose veracity is unimpeachab‘e, 
has assured me that these fish not only guide 


the shark to suitable food, but that even after 
their patron has been hauled aboard they 
will follow astern for days. On one occasion 
he caught two in a large ship’s bucket. 

The mackerel is too well known to need 
much by way of description. 

Its back is the colour of steel armour, its 
lower surface has the sheen of silver. It 
travels in immense shoals; and a tale is 
even told (with which take a large pinch of 
salt !) of one shoal almost devouring a bather 
on the coast of Norway. By the way, what 
the phrase “‘ almost devouring ”’ means, I am 
not quite clear. 

But apart from travellers’ tales, some bond 
Jide recorded catches of mackerel are enor- 
mous. I quote from a report Nov. 1892: 
“ At Rinneen, one boat had 30,000 ; at Darry- 
nane, a boat had 17,000, and at Bunnaneer 
another boat had 15,000. The rest of the 
boats reported 13,000 to 14,000.’’ 

This must conclude my remarks about this 
important family of fish, a family represented 
in every European sea and almost every 
ocean. 

Great as is the commercial importance of 
these fish, it would be still greater if there 
were not such urgent necessity of disposing 
of them at once, owing to the rapidity with 
which they deteriorate. This prevailing 
characteristic is easily explained. Swimming 
rapidly and near the surface, they breathe 
more than most other species, consequently 
they die soonest out of water; and the flesh, 
red and very full-blooded, soon becomes 
tainted. In further support of this, I may 
mention that the dory, the only ground fish 
of the family, lives the longest out of water 
and keeps best when life is extinct. (Flat 
fish, as some of you have doubtless noticed, 
will show signs of life nearly an hour after 
they are caught.) 

They are all carnivorous and all prey on 
their own species—the tunny on mackerel 
and the mackerel on one another, especially 
when there are no sprats or pilchards to be 
had. 

The next article will treat of a still more 
important family ; though, biologically, they 
are perhaps somewhat less interesting. 


Scomberida. 


Tunny (Thynnus). 
Sword-fish (Xiphias gladius). 
Bonito (Thynnus pelamys). 
Albacore. 
Mackerel (Scomber scomber). 
Gar-fish (Belone vulgaris). 
Pilot-fish (Naucrates ductor). 
(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SIxTEENTa ANNUAL SERIES.) 


IV.—Handwriting. 
(Continued from p. 671.) 
BEconD Drviston (age 10 years). 
Prize—5s, 


BErainaxp D. Suitu, Gower Lodge, Cedar Road, Sutton, 
Sarrey. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT, 


Joux ROWLAND Hvpsos, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 


Hanotp Mitzs, 105 Ivanhoe Road, Denmark Park, 
Camberwell. 


Many W. Commis, Alington Villa, Brook Street, Dune. 
cin, New land. 


Ensgst WICKENDES, 41 Mount Sion, Tunbridge Wells. 
Josera OLLIVER Baker, Worthing Grammar School. 
Owes B. MAXWRLL, Holly Lodge, Lower Clapton Road. 
Ciances Govper, 14 St. Thomas Road, S, Hackney. 
Fir M. Porney, 13 Pavilicn Buildings, Brighton. 
4£cunk Vaicn, Harrow Grecu Scie), Leytonstone, FR. 
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JouN BULIIVANT, Harrew Green School, x. 
Harry Cotter, do, do. 

Engst SKABROOK, do. do, 

O. S, Fim, Roseneath, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
BexsaMin Brows, Harrow Green School, 5. 
Heyry Cxcit Boys, 8t. Albans, Horley, Surrey. 
WALTER CarTER, Harrow Green School, &. 


Harotp Exuey, Wellesley House Schoo!, Great Yar- 
mouth, 


Psren Ryax, Wellesley House School, Great Yarmouth. 
Wx. T. OLivrr, 2 Clifton Street, West Glasgow, 

Many Inne, La Martiniere, Girls’ School, Lucknow. 
C. CHURCHILL, 11 Darenth Road, Stamford Hill. 
ETHEL LE SUEUR, 16 Sackville Street, St. Helier's, J ersey. 
WILFRID V. GUENIGAULT, 1 Fitzgerald Road, Wanstead. 


Hanotp T. Goopmas, Wolverleigh, Halesowen, near 
Birmiugham. 


Wa. T. Quixs, Grampian Training Ship, Belfast. 
Epwarp WEsB, do, do. 

ELsiz EMMA BARTON, Castle Dene School, Newport, 1.W. 
Jars GoxLixe, Harrow Green School, & 

NORMAN LE CHEMINANT, 84 Victoria Road, Guernsey. 
EpITH Mary Upton, Post Office, Northwold, Norfolk. 
Hanovp D. Siumonps, 17 High Street, Southend-on-Sea. 


Dovuc1as Jouxsox, The Manor House, Hooton Roberts, 
Rotherham, 


G. F. Saarson, Baker Lane, Stanley, near Wakefield. 


THinD Division (age 11 years). 
Prise—7s, 6d. 
FLoneNck E. BuNDLEe, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES, 
st Class. 
W. Y. Tense, 31 Lansdowne Crescent, Ulasgow. 
ALFRED WiskMAN, Harrow Green School, E. 


JoserH C. QuIBELL, do. do. 
FRED ADAMS, do. do, 
Frepx. LOTHias, do. do. 
Fu. Pierce, do. do. 
Frank E, Josxs, do. do. 
Frepk. Wise, do. do. 
ALEXANDER Brows, do. do. 
Bruck Jounstonr, do. do. 


CY S. BocquEt, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford. 


Davin M. SUTHERLAND, 11 Union Street, Pulteney 
Town, Wick, Caithness, 


A. E. W. Honpex, Worthing Grammar School. 

Epwarp Deus, Olga Villa, Victoria Park, Manchester, 

B. WREFOND, 11 North Street, Exeter. 

Wx. Gitmour, 55 Foster H:ll Road, Bedford. 

Howanrp PxxTon, Boys’ High School, Barrow-in- 
Purnese. 


H. Fraxx Tropripox, Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution. 


FREDK. HENDERSON, do. do, 
AgruHtR L. Nixon, do. do. 
2nd Class. 


Roses Fisnxr, Dingley, Market Harboro’. 
Davin SmiTH, Harrow Green School, E. * 


GARDNER REYNOLDS, do. do. 
Frep KENDALL, do, do. 
Jaxes HAINES, do. do. 
WILLIAM WAISH, do, do, 
Sypyry G. CRE, do. do. 
ARTHUR WINEA, do, do. 
Harry Courtsay, do, do, 


EDWin Nyx, Worthing Grammar School. 

Cttanizs H. RENDLE, 11 Geneva Place, Bideford. 
CuHanLes Munpay, Harrow Green School, z. 

THoMas WITHAM, do. do. 

ARTHUR MILs, do. do. 

JaMES G. GREEN, 9 Anglesea Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

F, J. Hitt, 38 Victoria Road, Surbiton. 

W. A. Mackay, 9 Victoria Street, Arbroath. 

Rozen S1upsox,Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 


ARNOLD T, DexaHaM, Strode House, Tyndalls Park, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 387. 
By C. W., of Sunbury. 


[cacK. | 


B 6+4=10 p 
White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


The seventh game in the Steinitz-Lasker 
match. 


Rex Lopez. 
Whiter. Brack. 
¥. Lasker. W. Steinitz, 

1, P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt-K B3 Kt-QB3 

8. B-Q Kt 5 P—Q3 

4.P—Q4 B—Q2 

5. Kt—QB3 KkKt—K2 

6. B—K 3 Kt—K Kt 3 

7. Q—Q2 B—K 2 

8. Castles QR P—QR3 

9. B—K 2 PxP 
10. Kt»P Kt x Kt 
11. Qx Kt B-KB3 
12. Q-Q2 B-QB3 
13. Kt-Q5 Castles 
14. P_-K Kt 4 R-K sq. 
15. P—Kt 5 Bx Kt 
16. Q x B (a) R-K4 
17. Q—Q 2 BxP 
18. P-KB4 R x P (b) 
19. Px B Q-Kz 
20. Q R—B eq. RxB 
21. B—B4 Kt—R sq. (c) 
22, P_KR4 P—QB3 
23, P—Kt 6 P—Q4 
24.PxRP (ch). KxP 
26. B—Q 3 (ch.) K— Kt sq 
26. P—R5 RK sq. 
27. P-R6 P—Kt3 
28. P—R 7 (ch.) K—Kt 2 
29. K—Kt sq. Q-K4 
30. P-QR3 P-QB4 
31. Q—B 2 (d) P—B5 
32. Q-R4 P—B3 
33. B-K B5 K—B2 
34. K R—Kt sq. PxB 

35. Q—R 5 (ch.) K—K2 
36. R—Kt 8 K—Q3 
37. RxP Q-K3 
38. RxR Qx«R 

59. Rx B P (ch.) K-B4 
40. Q—-R6 R-K2 
41. Q—R2 Q-Q2 
42. Q—Kt sq. (ch.) P—Q5 
43. O—Kt5(ch.) Q—Q4 
44. R-BS QxR 
45. Qx Q (ch.) and wins. 


NOTES. 

(a) PxB would have resulted in the loss of the 
KKtP, 

(b) A clever way of winning the B back. 

(c) R—K B eq. would have been better, 

(d) This meets Black's next move cleverly. 

Eight games were played in New York, of 
which Lasker won four, Steinitz two, and two 
were drawn. Then three were played in 
Philadelphia, which were ai] won Ly Lasker, 
and the match was tinished in Montreal. 
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Sons Jor heir holidays” 


ENToMoroaist. —1, You may occasionally pick up a 
second-hand insect cabinet at Stevens's Sale Roums 
in King Street, Covent Garden, He will send you 
the next catalogue on application. 2. It makes no 
difference in valur, but the best way to set is on long 

ing in the Continental fashion, Go to the Natural 
History Museum. South Kensington, and look at 
the collection in the cabinets in. the British room, 
through the arclies under the staircase, 


ELL.—We do not answer questions in grammar, 
particularly lengthy ones. We may, however, hint 
that the subjunctive is goim out of fashion, partly, 
probably, heeause people do not understand it. 
v to the author of the grammar, éare of his 
isbers, He will be delightel ! 


Tipp. How. The first number of the “Boy's 
Own Paper” was published on January 18, 1879, 
and the first monthly part on March 1 in that year. 

2. It depends on how i Wish to go: the Government 

migrants’ Information Office will tell you the 

cheapest way if yon ask there, 3. Consult a doctor, 


Navra.—l. The boom Is generally fitted to the mast 
with a gooseneck ; “but in some of the newer bunts it 
works ou a ring screwed into the deck close to the 
macstlol 2. You must float the boat in water; 
mark where she sinks to on the stew and stern-pust, 
and measure by a straizht rive, taking the distance 
between the extreme points, | 3. Hollow ont) the 
boat ; ponr water into ber to bring her down to her 

orline. Pour the water ont, weigh ft, add a 
fifth to its weight, and you get the ameunt of lend 
she should have on her keel. 4, Bel th ck to a 
eleat on the mast. 6 Try Gro 
Yachts,” published by Gill, 180 Strand, wc, 

Loox or Haart axp Srurvarie (Romuly 
Dooxseller. Messrs, darrold & Son, 11 Warwic 
are the pnbli 

Sone Boxes (Hopeful),—You will grow out of your 
reothle, Just live as well as possible, Don't take 
deer in any shape or form, Do not cycle at present. 


publ 


Any 
Lane, 


ers. 


2 Number 
; | 


beep 


D. D.—The Volunteer Cyclist Corps is the 26th 
Middlesex. For regulations as to admission you 
should apply to the commanding officer at the head- 
quarters in Queen's Road, Chelsea, close to Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Parys 18 Foot (Margaret R.)—Couldn't tell yon with- 
out examining it. But it may be serious. Show it 
to your own doctor. Elliman's? No, no! 

Mick IN Picronny (J. W. Spanton).—You must_keep 
them out; they eat the food and are filthy. There 
are fifty kinds of tumours. How can we tell which 
you refer to? Wash the dog with Sanitas soap. 


“Yours MiseraB.y " (A Sufferer).—You'll ruin your 
health, sap your strength, and be wretched for life if 
you go on as you are doing. 

Donwier (A. R. Be Yea, Sumner, of course. He 
wiil not overch: and will tell you all about 
them. 


Grow1xe Too Fast (Not Hercules).—You can't have 
it. Only fifteen and 5 ft. 10 in, in height isn't bac 
but you must take systematic exercise and the culd 
tub. 

Roxy Suoripers axp Piceon Breast (G. J. C.).— 

food. It isn't a fool v 
Tak ifan hour at least twi 
small bag of gratnson the head, 


The 
first should be light, and youcan yradually 


add thet 


sto, 
GLANDrLAR SWELLINGS CW. Lee).—Consult a doctor 
at once. 


Pannot Int (8. Baillie) —Your feeding must be wrong, 
but you don't suy what it is. Don't give hemp, uer 
meat, nor much sioppy fo 


E. Tavton.—A Brazilian reis is worth the thousandth 
part of 2s, 24d. a centime is the hundredth part of 
frane, and there are 95-225 francs to a sovereign. 
You cau du the reyuisite proportion sum for your- 
self. 


SCOTLAND] “B.0.P.” ] a 


Where tooo 
anew how her’ 


thems 


D. Tunsen,—You had better go an! 
look ata boat, and makeone like it. Take 
| a trip to the Science Exhibition at South 

Kensington, close to the post-office in 
Exhibition Road, free every day of the 
week; go upstairs there and look at tbe 
naval models. Take a piece of paper with 
you, and jot down the proportions that 
please you best. Thisisthe only thing we 
can suggest, unless you buy a book. We 


2 have bad articles, complete and exhaus- 
tive, but they are mostly out of print. 
- Caper.—Get « tew cuttings of similar 


searlet cloth and extraet the cochineal 

from them by steeping. them tp oxal:c 
for a few hours, Add to the dye so obtained an 
ual quantity of water, and bi over the stains 
with the mixture. 


K. Frenp.—A cricket-bat should be we'l oiled once a 
tmonth, and wiped with an oily rag every day it has 
been used. The oil is raw liuseed. “It does not 
matter whether the splicebe ciledor not. The object 
of oiling is not to make the bat heayy and sodden, but 
to keep it from becoming dry enoagh to chip apd 
splinter. 


M.—You must either refer to our back numbers, 
or write to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
for particulars, or get one cf the Ciwil Sersice 
Guides. It is not possible to give you all the infor- 
mation here. We do not think ydu would improve 
your position by the change; but in all such 
matters a boy's friends ought te be the best judges. 


Two Fr 1. A“ frog” was much the same sort 
of thing as a bayonet hangs in powadays. It was 
slipped on to the waistbelt. 2 A Hrtle Imnar 
caustic. 


AtiC.—A convex lens bulges out on both sides ; 
lens is hollow on both sides : a meuiscus lens 
onone side and concave om the other. You 
ll which Way a lens curves by holding it up tothe 
light and looking at some object fhrough it; if, when 
the lens is moved, the object seems to move in the 
same direction, the lens 1s couvex, if the object 
geems to move fn the opposite direction it is concure 


AN Anxtous Boy (John McC.).—We are sorry fer 
you and many like you. We can only say at presot, 
get Dr. Gordon Stables’ paper, in our last Ciristmus 
and current Summer Numbers, and go by his rules. 
You will get strong in time. But many Iads never 
get over it. You have stopped in time, we Lope. 


ANOTHER (Erntil).—Yes, the oil with Fellowes’ syrup 
willdo good, Don't continue the medicine over a 
fortnight at a time, Trust more to the vath and 
hygiene than to medicine. 


CURLED WITH Hts Eyes (Charlie).—No ene couid 
give advice iu a case like this without seciug you. 


WAsTs 1 GET SrRoNG (Tommie).—Yes, we answer 
our girl readers a3 freely as our boys) Have sia 
tried the cold bath and dumbbell exercive eve 
morning before breakfast 7 Do 0, and after St 
weeks write again. Let the dumub-bells be a pourd 
and a half each. Have you seen our “Ovtiow 
Games.” published at this ‘office. or to be ebtaind 
through any bookseller ? 


Doe Quertrs (Owner).—1, Once a year is often enougt 
for a dog to have puppies 2. No, not necessary at 
all, 3, Sixty-one days, 4. Three or four if good ones. 
Don't keep mongrels 


Nervors (Sam).—It proceeds 
You'll get over it as you get stronger. Take the 
cold bath and a little ivon or Fellowes’ syrup. 


Is it Howonran.e? (Anxious).—No: de you imagire 
for a monent medical men would form an asceia 
tion like that? All those so-culled asseciatucns are 


from nervousness 


quacks. 

Ttcp Fack (Constant Reader).--Nerves a little bee? 
par, You want geod fuvd and plenty ef oubiwr 
exercise, 


Lavine Eocs (Tong—Yes, the bird may lay ezzs with 
out being mated, but they will be unprolite. 


Lance Lees (H Sampson). —Tf this be natural, nething 
cau be doue. If nut, shuw yourself tu a surgeou. 
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AN ADVENTURE 
WITH THE 
APACHES. 


By Ascorr R. Hore, 


Author of The Merry Swiss Boots,” 
* An Amateur Domin 


(With Ittustrations by H. M. Paggt.) 


CHAPTER II, 


N™ for the first time, I 

was clearly made to 
realise that we had an Apache 
village within a few miles, 
which my cousin promised 
to take us to some day, as 
one of the sights of the neigh- 
bourhood. George seemed 
to look with contemptuous 
indifference on such neigh- 
bours. Formerly, he ad- 
mitted, they had been a 
terror to the settlements, but 
now they were too tho-. 
roughly cowed and kept in 
order to be more troublesome 
than gipsies. After General 
Crook's hard-won conquest 
of the last stubborn bands, 
the warriors had actually 
been forced to go sbout 
labelled with leather tags, 
that they might be detected 
and driven home if caught 
straying from their appointed 
bounds. 

But I had heard too much 
of this notoriously fierce 
tribe to feel quite at ease 
go near them. For many 


700 


years, I knew, a few hundred naked Apache 
warriors had baffled the armies of Mexico 
and the United States. Blood-curdling 
memories of their cruelty were still fresh ; 
and passengers on the train had amused 
themselves by thrilling a young “ tender- 
foot” like me with highly coloured 
accounts of what we might expect if the 
Apaches should again go on the war-path 
while we were within their reach. In a 
magazine, I had recently read the painful 
story of the Oatman family—the sufferings 
of a boy and his sisters among these 
fiends in human shape. I could only 
hope that they quite understood them- 
selves to be thoroughly subdued, and that 
we had nothing more to fear from them 
than thievish tricks. It was certainly 
assuring that George seemed to think so, 
who ought to know ; and soon my appre- 
hensions began to wear off. 

A day or two later, we went off fishing 
again, accompanied by Tom, a big York- 
shire terrier, that had attached himself to 
my brother and me, as if recognising us 
to be from the old country. In an hour 
or so we had each landed at least a 
dozen trout, which we left to be picked 
up on our return. But, farther down, the 
banks became so choked with a jungle of 
greenery that we found it difficult to use 
our rods; then the stream plunged over a 
chain of rapids into a long narrow chasm, 
the smooth sides of which offered us no 
footing, while wading was out of the 
question in the torrent pent up within this 
miniature caion. Donald climbed a cedar 
to get an outlook, which enabled him to 
report that a mile or two on, after making 
a bend, the river seemed to have an 
opener course. We put up our rods then, 
and struck through the wood, having 
taken our bearings to come out upon the 
water again below the rocky gorge. 

At first we had some traces of a path to 
follow ; but soon this failed our inexperi- 
enced eyes, and there was nothing for it 
but to steer as straight aswe could. That 
proved no easy matter, so thick was the 
underwood through which we must force 
our way, often obliged to turn aside, 
seeking here and there for a passage. 
The dense shade overhead hid the sun, 
and it was only in rare openings that we 
could see about us for a few yards. Be- 
fore long, we had almost given up the 
attempt to penetrate such thickets; but 
by this time we could hardly find our 
way back, and agreed to press on, hoping 
presently to hit upon the banks of the 
stream. 

But when we had gone more than a 
mile, as we guessed, with efforts enough 
to make a whole forenoon’s work, we still 
saw nothing of the stream ; we could not 
even hear it, and Donald began to declare 
that we were lost. 

“We can't well get lost in this narrow 
valley,” said I; but I confessed to myself 
that we must have gone wrong. “I'll 
tell you what: we are holding too much 
up hill—that’s the mistake. The water 
is at the bottom, and if we only keep 
going down, we are sure to strike across 
it.” 

“I vote for going up, then we will 
perhaps get out of the wood and have a 
clear view,’ was Donald's opinion; but 
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he gave in to mine, and we took down the 


slope. 5 

Phis soon brought us, not to water, but 
to mud. We had to pick our steps through 
swampy ground, atill choked with a wild 
growth of thorny and tangled shrubs. 
Slipping and splashing in oozy slime, we 
were fain to pull off our boots, tuck up 
our trousers, and wade barelegged at the 
cost of not a few scratches. A very short 
spell of this work converted me to 
Donald’s course, and we tried to retrace 
our steps upwards. Then, as we were 
floundering out of the quagmire, Tom, 
who had stuck to us through thick and 
thin, suddenly stopped short with a sus- 
picious growl. 

“Take care! Stand still!’ I exclaimed ; 
but there was no need to warn Donald, 
who was quite as much startled as myself. 

We both shrank back from a thick 
clump of bushes, the tops of which began 
to stir, and I thought I could make out 
a dark figure lurking behind the’ leafy 
screen. What might this be? A bear? 
Awild cat? A puma? What fools we 
had been to adventure ourselves in the 
haunts of such monsters ! 

Tom bounded forward with an angry 
bark, as the bushes opened to give passage 
not to any beast of prey, but to two half- 
naked Indians, who came stealthily for- 
ward towards us. 

I own I was not a little scared, but I 
tried to dissemble my alarm for Donald's 
sake, who cowered up to my side, after 
glancing round for some way of escape. 

“It’s no good,” I hurriedly told him, 
reading his first thought in my own. 

Flight, indeed, seemed impracticable. 
With our bare feet, already bruised and 
torn, we could not have gone far, even 
had we been clear which way to run. 
The Indians were already within a few 
yards of us—fierce, ugly savages, who 
looked the men to use their arms at the 
slightest provocation. One of them was 
an old man, the other a mere lad. Both 
were naked from the middle. but for daubs 
of paint and mud, and gaudy handkerchiefs 
knotted about their heads. ound their 
waists they wore dirty muslin sashes, hang- 
ing loosely down behind ; then long mocas- 
sins reaching well up the leg; and that was 
all their costume to speak of. Besides 
knives stuck in their girdles, the old man 
carried a rifle, and the young one a bow 
and arrows. What resistance could we 
make with our fishing-rods against such 
weapons, even had we been full-grown 
warriors ? 

“We mustn't let them think we are 
afraid of them,” I whispered to Donald, 
as these alarming personages came up 
with incomprehensible signs, and still 
more incomprehensible speech. “We 
surrender,” I told them. ‘“ What do you 
want with us?” 

In answer, the old man grinned fear- 
fally, and held out his hand, which I 
shook, yet in a gingerly fashion, while 
the young one stood by, staring at Donald 
out of his beady eyes. The dog, by no 
means so tamely accepting our capture, 
showed a disposition to make fight for it 
by taking a bite out of this youth’s calves. 

“Lie down, Tom! " I commanded, feel- 
ing it was all up with us if we angered them; 


and again I addressed myself to the old 
man: “Can't you speak any English ? "* 

Again he grinned, and replied in his 
gibberish, for which I was none the wiser ; 
but when he betook himself once more to 
signs, I gathered that we must go with 
them, and that we had better put on our 
boots. 

So we did, sitting down on a fallen 
trunk. Donald took the opportunity to 
ask of me, in-an agitated manner : 

“T say, what are they going to do to 
us?" 

“JT don’t know. But I dare say they 
mean usno harm. Perhaps they expect 
to get a ransom for giving us up. Any- 
how, look as if it was all right and there 
was nothing to be afraid of." 

Yet I found it difficult to carry out my 
own precept, when I canght that hoary war- 
rior making a sign, the meaning of which 
seemed only too plain. He laid his grimy 
paw on my head, then pointed to his own, 
then towards the mountains. What could 
this suggest, but taking us off to be scalped. 
My heart went down almost into the boots 
which my trembling fingers could hardly 
draw on. Still, as there was nothing else 
to be done, I manned myself to assume a 
heedless air, and keep up Donald's 
courage: 

When we were shod, the old man 
motioned to us to follow lim, pointing to- 
wards the mountains, and more than once 
touching me on the head with the grim 
gesture that sent a shudder down my back. 
Had I known that the cruel Apaches are 
said not to be so keen on scalping as other 
tribes, it would have been a vast relief to 
me. 

Off we started, the old Indian leading 
the way, the young one bringing up the 
rear; and now there was no more Soun- 
dering and wandering. Our captors 
steered almost straight through the maze 
of underwood; and before long we came 
out into an open cedar-grove, where going 
was as easy for us as for the dog, his wiry 
hair plastered all over with mud. 

“What are they going to do with us?’* 
Donald kept asking me. “ Are they taking 
us home, do you think ?”’ 

‘« We'll see presently,’ was all I could 
tell him. 

Imust say my young brother seemed 
less frightened than I should have ex- 
pected ; but then he had not read so much 
of Indian atrocities asI had. This reading 
of mine was so far fortunate that I knew 
what to do in such a case; for which, in- 
deed, the story of Hop o’ my Thumb might 
also have instructed me. I trod heavily 
on the grass, to leave as plain a trail as 
possible, and from time to time, when 
I thought the Indians might not 
observe what I was about, I broke off 
branches and twigs to guide our friends, 
who would surely hunt us out, when we 
came to be misred. These red men seemed 
not half sharp, for they never interfered 
with my devices. Every now and then, 
the old man turned round to beckon us on, 
or to make disquieting signs, and always, 
when he pointed to my head, I felt my 
hair ready to stand on end under the 
blood-stained scalping-knife ; but beyond 
this, they showed no unfriendly disposition. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 


A 


HAT had become of our hero during 
all this time ? 

For months he had been at work for his 
kidnappers, fishing with them, drying 
their fish for them, skinning hippo- 
potamus, tanning hides, collecting natron, 
and rowing boats. 

Admitted into the family, he had shared, 
as we have seen, in their common life. 
He had been installed, with skins and mats, 
in a fairly comfortable apartment in the 
corner of the hut which had been assigned 
to him. He had enjoyed the same 
comfort as his masters, and his example 
had initiated certain refinements with 
which they had previously been unac- 
quainted. He had shown them how to 
wash their clothes with ashes, and to 
make a soapy paste by boiling hippo- 
potamus fat and palm oil in a mixture of 
wood ashes and aquatic plants like the 
yarech of our sea coasts. He had 
introduced hippopotamus soup and roasted 
hippopotamus into their bill of fare. He 
had also taught them the rational and 
moderate use of salt, which they obtained 
from the towns on the coast and sucked 
in lumps like sweetmeats, instead of 
seasoning their meat. In short, as we 
have said, his life was not insupportable. 

But Marius was in despair at finding 
no practical plan for gaining his liberty, 
and the time went by without bringing 
him any news from the outside giving 
him hope of deliverance. 

He began to learn and speak the 
language of the islanders. When he was 
able to hold conversation with his captors, 
the following dialogue had passed between 
them: 

“TIT am a bad servant to you. Your 
customs are strange to me and I shall 
soon die of grief. If you set me at liberty, 
Ian make you rich and powerful, and 
you can buy many slaves in my place.” 

“Why do you wish to go away? We 
do not ill-treat you, and you have as much 
to eat as you like.” 

“ That is true; but your food and your 
life are not like those of the country where 
I have left those I love. Here I shall 
soon die.” 

“How can you pay for your liberty 
without returning to your country? If 
we let you go, you will never come back.” 

«Listen! In my country I am a great 
merchant. I will give you a letter which 

you can send to Ghrat, where they will 
give you ten pieces of cotton goods and 
a thousand grains of jewellery, with gum 
benzoin, and a gun and powder and lead 
to the value of a hundred thousand 
cowries. On the return of your messenger 
you can take me to Ghrat, and I will send 
you as much more, and you can have 
many slaves and become a great chief.” 

“Instead of giving me merchandise, 
they will seize my messenger and ccme to 
your help. No, no; I do not trust you.” 

“«T shall be here all the time, and you 
ean kill me if I have deceived you.” 

“When you are dead I shall have 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE CROCODILES. 


neither slave nor merchandise, and they 
can make us pay too dearly for your 
death.” 

And so Marius had to abandon that 
hope. When the great heat began, the 
interior of the huts, infested with mos- 
quitoes, became impossible for Marius, who 


ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


to be coon recalled to sad reality by the 
attacks of the voracious diptera or sud- 
denly awakened by the invincible auto- 
suggestion which was his torment. 

His favourite place was the rounded 
crest of ahuge erratic block which, situated 
at the northern extremity of the island, 


“*Come down, sir, will you, and tal 


was not so hardened to the bites of these 
insects as the natives. It was quite a 
torture to him. Incapable of resting in 
any one place, he strode about the island, 
resting only when excessive fatigue 
interrupted for a while his constant 
insomnia. Then he slept where he was, 


¢ my skin off!" 


had doubtless been the original canse of 
its formation by checking the free civeula- 
tion of the mud _ in suspension, and thns 
causing the deposit of sedimentary 
beds. 

It was an amusement for him in his 
bitter grief to sit here and watch the 
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nocturnal antics of the monstrous amphi- 
bians which here played and fought and 
chased each other in the vast space left 
by the retreat of the waters. here is 
nothing more droll than the heavy gambols 
of a troop of young hippopotamus en- 
joying themselves around their voln- 
minous parents, who watch them admir- 
ingly with their stupid little eyes. 

And then there were the manwuvres of 
alot of immense voracious reptiles who 
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vague, his eyes mechanically absorbed in 
contemplation of the grand natural phe- 
nomenon of the glorious full moon rising 
slowly from the lake, mirrored in the un- 
dulating scintillations from its rippling 
surface. 

The contemplation produced a sort of 
fascination over him for which he could 
not account, and gradually a state of 
physical exhaustion came over him until 
he was almost unconscious. He no longer 


sometimes marched in file along the edge 
of the water, sometimes in line of battle, 
sometimes in close column, snapping their 
jaws, plunging all together or singly after 
the shoals of big fish that went by, devour- 
ing innumerable quantities of the land 
erabs called tourbourous, or stealthily 
seizing and dragging under water some 
gazelle or pig come down to drink. 

The water had washed away behind 
the rock alittle bay which ran right up 
to it, and in this narrow channel the 
crocodiles would often engage in pursuit 
of fish whose capture here was easy. 

One fine evening Marius was at his 
usual post, his mind wandering in the 


thought, nor saw, nor felt; and yet he was 
not asleep. 

From this torpor he was roused by a 
rapid increase in the splashing of the little 
waves on the beach. 

A strange spectacle appeared before 
him. 

A group of crocodiles, which had evi- 
dently scented him, were swimming to- 
wards the rock. 

There was nothing extraordinary in 
this, and it was not the first time that 
reptiles attracted by scent had come to the 
foot of the rock and tried in vain to climb 
ib. 

But what was really astonishing was the 


regular and slow advance of the herd, which 
seemed to be acting under the orders of 
some one dominant mind. They advanced 
in the arc of acircle, which closed upas they 
approached the rock, as if forming part of 
a circumference, the radius of which 
diminished as they neared the centre, 
the result being that the rock would be 
surrounded when the extremities of the 
arc met. 

Marius was astonished, but he was not 
uneasy, for he knew by the vain attempts 
hitherto made on him by crocodiles that 
the smooth, slippery surface of the rock 
was unscalable by them. 

The mapeuvre merely amused him and 
served as a distraction from his gloomy 
imeditations; and when he saw all the 
crocodiles turn their heads towards the 
centre and look athim with their greedy 
eyes, his natural gaiety for a moment 
got the upper hand, and with a general 
por all round he saluted the saurians 
with: 

“ Wouldn't you like to get me?" 

Judge of his astonishment ! 

One of the crocodiles rose up against 
tho, reek on its hind feet, and distinctly 
said: 

“Come down, sir, will you, and take 
my skin off!” 


(To be continued.) 
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I. AN ADVENTURE IN MID-AIR, 


We T recall the 
many adyen- 
tures which befell me 
during sundry visits 
to my uncle at Great 
Holt Farm, I find it 
difficult to make a 
selection for the 
“B.O.P.” Some were 
like to have ended 
tragically, others had 
a humorous | side. 
One adventure in 
mid-air contained 
something of each. 
Farmers are too 
often under a false 
impression respecting 
sparrows’ usefulness 
and the depredations they 
commit on the crops, and 
plan their wholesale de- 
struction. However much 
the practice is open to con- 
demnation, nesting-time is 
chosen to rid the world at 
large, and the farmers in 
particular, of “ they plaguey 
pests.” 

When I was a boy there 
was no useful Wild Birds’ 
Act to control the doings of 
unthinking boys like Tom 
Herrold and myself. We 
had been a whole day al- 
ready forming a collection 
of birds’ eggs that was 
destined, we hoped, to rival 
any collection in existence, 


“A Wild Ride,” ete. 
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“WHEN WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER.” 


or any collection likely at any time to be 
formed. 

Naturally, we were pretty red-hot on the 
subject. It was not variety but numbers we 
sought. You see, our notions were a bit 
hazy as to what constituted a “ collection.” 
If we could combine variety with numbers, 
we had an idea our ambition would be even- 
tually fully satistied. 

Farm buildings are the noted haunts of 
A colony of long standing held 
on of the outbuildings at Great Holt 
Not, however, undisputed. Each 


Farm. 
year numbers of nests were destroyed. Yet 
the colony thrived and multiplied exceedingly ; 
so much so that, just about the time of har- 
vest, Mr. Herrold was wont to vow vengeance 
swift and sure against them. Then the 
stable-boys would get out the ladders, and “goo 


var ‘em.’ The young birds were promptly 
dealt with, on the principle, as it had to be 
done, they ought not to unduly suffer. The 
eggs were reserved for a bout at “hop egg.””* 
This year Tom and I had planned to forestall 
them, 

We commenced operations by spying out 
as many nests as possible. This was not 
difficult. The sheds were full of them, the 
thatched roofs, full of rats’ holes, atfording 
facilities not elsewhere to be found. A num- 
ber, too, had chosen the eaves of the old- 
fashioned farmhouse. These required a lot 
of “ contemplation” before we brought the 
ladder, which we doubted our ability to raise. 
However, the afternoon was waning, and the 
stable-boys would soon be home. They, we 
knew, would not approve of our robbing them 
of their rights to what they considered 
“sport,” so it was necessary to hasten opera- 


® They used to place an egg upon the ground. A 
boy had to toe a line about ten paces from the egg. 
‘Then, having given a solemn promise to keep his eyes 
shut,’at a given signal he hopped towards the egg. If 
he succeeded in planting his foot upon it he scored 


one. He who crushed most eggs wou.—s. F, 
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tions. On this account we rather hurried our 
“ spying ” round the house. 

Now, brewing operations had been in full 
swing from anearly hour. It was customary 
to place the wort in large shallow wooden 
tubs, known as “ coolers,” to cool sufficiently 
for the yeast to be added. A number of these 
tubs, brimfull of the hot wort, stood near the 
back dvor. 

Naturally we kept our eyes raised, and 
left our legs to conduct us pretty much where 
they liked. The nests were discovered by the 
few loose straws hanging from the holes 
under the eaves. As fast as we discovered 
one we “numbered off’’ in a loud voice. 


“Here's another—thirteen!” presently 
cried I. 

“Another here—fourteen!’’ responded 
Tom. 


Then came a couple of loud splashes, and 
a couple of dismal yells. We had each col- 
lided with a “cooler,” and fallen backwards 
into their almost scalding contents. It 
was a hot bath, and no mistake! At first 
we thought (the outcome of our feelings) that 
we were scalded to death. And as our hot— 
very hot—garments clung to our bodies, the 
pain increased. I may as well own up—we 
shouted loudly for help. 

The brewer—a big brawny man—came 
running out. He took in the situation at a 
glance. Prompt to act was he. A large tub 
of cold water was near. Without ceremony, 
he pitched us both in, then hauled us out 
again. Like a certain largely advertised blend 
.of cocoa, it was “ grateful and comforting.” 
Now the maid-of-all-work came running out, 
and fully believing we were both drown-dead, 
as she put it, fainted away. The brewer 
turned his attention to her. Then Mr. 
Herroid, roused by our first yells from his 
rather late afternoon nap, came out in turn, 
.followed by Mrs. Herrold. An explanation 
was not far to seek, and he hauled us into the 
big kitchen, bidding us strip. But it is no 
easy matter to slip off saturated garments. 
However, we at last were in a position to be 
examined. 

“Not so bad but it might have been 
worse!" cried the jolby farmer cheerily. 
“A bit painful, eh? Bring the salad oil.” 

It was some time before Sally responded, 
but the brewer, I suppose, succeeded in 
bringing her to at last, so that by the time 
Mr. Herrold had shouted himself hoarse the 
oil was brought. 

We were in considerable pain, for, though 
the wort was not actually scalding hot, and 
no blisters had been raised, we might easily 
have been taken for fair imitations of newly 
boiled lobsters. So, like a piece of clogged 
machinery, we were “oiled up,” and, each 
wrapped in a blanket, were put to bed. 

It was some days before our bodies ‘toned 
down” sufficiently to allow of our going 
abroad again; for Tom’s mother was great 
on homeopathy, and had a number of rare 
yecipes, sure preventives of erysipelas suc- 
ceeding our parboiling, she wished to test, 
and the present opportunity for testing their 
etlicacy was not to be lost. Mr. Herrold said 
we must be unusually thick-skinned. Per- 
hap; he was right, or my aunt's remedies, 
as she claimed for them, may have wrought 
a miraculous cure. Whatever the means, we 
duly recovered, and the first thing we did 
when one morning we were allowed out was 
to give a ringing “ Hurrah!” 

It must not be imagined that our “ cooler ” 
experience had in any degree cooled our 
ardour for bird’s-nesting. But to our disgust 
we found the stable-boys had been before us. 
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In “ prospecting,” however, we discovered a 
long ladder still raised in the big carthouse. 
On the chance of finding a few stray eggs I 
ascended the ladder, Tom ‘standing foot.” 
I felt in a great many holes, but, excepting 
that I almost choked myself and blinded Tom 
with dust when he looked up, my search re- 
sulted in only one egg. It became necessary 
to move the ladder to another position, so I 
descended. The ladder, we found, was too 
heavy for us, and we only succeeded in fixing 
it a few feet from its original position, and 
then, in our ignorance, almost upright. 

I again ascended, and Tom began blowing 
the egg. It chanced to be an addled one. 
Worse, it “popped? when Tom applied his 
lips to the end—in the old-fashioned way, 
you know. Tom made many wry faces, and 
a great fuss, J thought, over such a trifle. 

“ You did that on purpose !”’ cried he. 

“T didn’t lay the egg,” retorted I, so how 
was I to know?” 

“You wouldn’t have known if you had. 
Anyone but a duffer like you would have 
known the egg was addled.” 

“Then you ought to have known,” I re- 
torted hotly. 

I flattered myself there was little room for 
argument on this point. Tom did not at- 
tempt any, but went off, as he said, to get 
something to take the taste and smell 
away. 

Left to myself, I continued exploring all 
the holes likely to contain nests. In a short 
time I had exhausted all withia reach. 
Then I began to reach after the distant ones. 
It seems to be a failing of the human race 
to at all times attempt to grasp that which 
is just beyond their reach. How many have 
brought disaster upon themselves by so 
doing ! 

I was, in my daring, actually standing on 
the topmost rung of the ladder, keeping my- 
self from falling by firmly grasping the 
rafters with one hand, whilst I felt in the 
holes for eggs with the other. The ladder, 
I must explain, was leaning against a beam, 
but being a trifle short it did not reach tothe 
top of the shed by half a dozen feet ; but a 
number of rungs projected above the beam. 
You ought now to understand the position in 
which I had placed myself, also that the 
ladder, from being almost upright, could be 
easily overbalanced and cast down. 

I was leaning far out away from the angle 
of resistance formed by the slant of the 
ladder, when a sparrow suddenly darted 
from a hole, and in its flight dashed right 
into my face. Involuntarily I started back, 
forgetting my perilous position, but mechani- 
cally clutched at the rafters with both hands, 
Fortunate was it I did so, or I must have 
been hurled headlong to the ground thirty 
feet below. Little doubt was there I should 
have broken my neck. My heart seemed to 
fly into my throat, as I felt the ladder slip 
backward from under me. A moment later 
it went crashing across a lower beam, ard 
was broken in two. 

The sudden catastrophe for a moment 
paralysed my senses, and I did not fully 
realise my dangerous position. Fortunately, 
my grip upon the rafters remained a tena- 
cious one. At first I contemplated dropping 
to the ground. Glancing down, however, I 
suddenly realised my true position—that to 
drop from such a height upon the hard- 
trodden floor below meant certain serious 
injury, if not actual loss of life. A cold sweat 
broke out in great beads upon my brow. A 
fearful dread took possession of my heart, 
which scemed to cease beating. I shouted, 

(To be continued.) 


wildly and despairingly. And the echoes, a3 
if in mockery, alone answered me. 

A minute—it seemed an age—passed.. I 
tried to be calm, and to think how best to 
extricate myself. I only succeeded in more 
fully revealing the perils of my position. I 
first retlected that if I could hold on until 
Tom returned he could raise the ladder. A 
moment’s thought dispelled the notion. Had 
the ladder not been broken, his strength was 
totally inadequate to the requirements of my 
situation. 

Another minute passed, and no Tom. 
The strain began to tell on my muscles. 
Supposing I could hold on another minute, 
what then? The inevitable must ensue! 

I had ceased shouting, as it only exhausted 
my strength. Somehow I built my hope of 
being saved on Tom’s return. Yet what 
could he do? Summon assistance? Sup- 
pose I held on in desperation a couple more 
minutes ; the time was too short for effectual 
assistance to be rendered. The only ladder 
on the farm long enough to reach me was the 
one I had cast down and broken. Perhaps 
if I had thought at the first to have lowered 
myself hand over hand from lath to lath 
(this would have been possible, as the laths 
are stout and fairly well placed for the pur- 
pose in thatched buildings) I might greatly 
have reduced the distance of my fall. It 
was too late to make the attempt at this 
stage, for if 1 had in the slightest relaxed my 
tenacious grip I could never have tightened 
it again. My case seemed hopeless, and I 
must shortly fall. 

How long I hung there it is impossible 
for me to say. It could not have been many 
minutes, for nature has certain limits of en- 
durance. When death threatens, one’s 
thcughts travel swiftly. I know I had never 
indulged such serious thoughts before. My 
temples soon throbbed painfully. The mns- 
cles of my arms seemed to be drawn slowly 
from the bone. My vision became obscured. 
A singing in my ears warned me my senses 
were becoming dulled. 

“ Hullo! I say, you've been and gone and 
done it now! However will you get down? 
Oh, my! you'll fall and be killed! Hold on 
another minute.” 

It was Tom's voice—I could hear him 
plain enough, but could not answer. Yet 
his last words seemed to convey a ray of 
hope. Another minute! Alas! suddenly, 
without a moment's warning, my grip re- 
Jaxed. Then I went rushing down through 
space. A moment later came a violent 
shock, which beat all the breath (as the say- 
ing has it) out of my body. 


Well, it might have been worse, but for 
Tom's presence of mind. Some bundles of 
straw were stacked in a corner of the shed. 
He had just time to pile a few beneath me 
when I came down like a stone. No doubt 
he saved my life, and I would be a brute if 
I did not give him the credit he deserves. 

The broken ladder had to be accounted 
for, so we told the truth. Uncle gave us a 
sound lecture. Alas! I fear it fell on 
barren ground. Aunt Herrold applied some 
of her “ sure remedies ’’ to my strained arms. 
Faith may have been wanting, for they were 
not very efficacious. My arms ached for a 
week, 

Somehow, our big collection of eggs failed 
to make the noise in the world we had 
anticipated. I attribute the fact to the inci- 
dent recorded above; else I feel sure yoa 
would have long since heard of it through 
one of the many “ scientific mediums.” 


TED OEE 
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By Rev. E. J. Harpy, .a. (Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces). 


w= Joshua was appointed by God to 
succeed Moses as commander-in-chief of 
the army of Israel, his commission, so to 
speak, was given to him in these words —‘‘ Be 
strong and of a good courage.” And in 
order that its importance might be empha- 
sised, the injunction was repeated three 
times. The brave soldiers who had won so 
many victories under Moses were not to be 
sacrificed by being handed over toa feeble 
jeader, to a mere apology for a man. Their 
general must be a real man, with a body that 
could endure hardness, with a mind that 
could form plans, and with such a power of 
will and force of character as could carry 
them into execution. 

By every one of us who has a battle in 
life to fight the same qualities of strength 
and courage are required. Without them 
young men cannot go up and win for them- 
selves the promised land of useful middle 
life, of serene old age, and of happiness in 
another world. 

It is true that the command to be strong 
and courageous is one which most men are 
very willing to obey in theory. They admire 
these qualities, but when they try to acquire 
them practically in the highest and best 
sense they find that the task is by no means 
an easy one. Athletic sports, good as these 
are, will not by themselves make a man 
strong and courageous. Indeed, mere strength 
of body, if unaccompanied by strength of 
mind and soul, is almost useless. Napoleon 
and all other great commanders knew well 
how much more valuable moral force is than 
physical. Who has not heard of athletic 
champions becoming very weak and dying 
early, because they thought that with so 
much bodily strength they could dispense 
with the moral quality of self-restraint ? 

The most weakening thing in the world is 
sin, and therefore, if a man would be really 
strong. he must try and keep from that. How 
pathetic are the confessions of gifted men 
who have weakened themselves in this 
way! Writing to a lady about some com- 
panions who were injuring him, the poet 
Burns said, ‘‘ Madam, they would not thank 
me for my company if I did not drink with 
them, so I must give them a slice of my 
constitution.” This giving a slice of one’s 
constitution in order to please fools, or to 
prevent them from laughing at us, is not a 
very uncommon practice. 

Young men should strive to keep them- 
selves in health and strength for the sake of 
the future that is before them. When near 
his death, Lord Northington, Chancellor in 
George the Third’s reign, paid the penalty 
which port-wine exacts from its fervent 
worshippers, and suffered the acutest pangs 
of gout. It is recorded that, as he limped 
from the woolsack to the bar of the House of 
Lords, he once muttered to a young peer who 
watched his distress with evident sympathy, 
“ Ah, my young friend, if I had known that 
these legs would one day carry a Chancellor, 
I would have taken better care of them when 
I was your age.” Husband your strength, 
then, for the unknown future that is before 
you. You may attain one day to positions of 


great usefulness, responsibility, and honour, 
and then great will be your remorse if you 
are unable to fill them because in the days of 
your youth you undermined your strength by 
wicked self-indulgence. 

Then there are graves of lust. How many 
fall into these whose deaths are attributed by 
their friends to less shameful causes! Others 
are weakened by luxury and indolence, and 
different kinds of sin too numerous to repeat. 

The only way to become really strong is to 
take for our Friend and Guide Jesus Christ 
the “Strong Son of Man.” He makes us 
strong by giving us something worthy about 
which to think and for which to work. We 
do not indulge in weakening vices when our 


minds are occupied with the good and- 


beautiful thoughts that are suggested by 
Himself and by His work, and when our 
hands are engaged helping those for whom 
He died. Then we are strengthened by 
being in union with Him, just as the branches 
of a tree are by being joined on to the 
trunk. 

The words, “Be strong and of a good 
courage,” sound in the ears of each soldier 
of Jesus Christ as if they were addressed by 
the Captain of his Salvation to him personally. 
When he is inclined to give up the battle, 
they have the same inspiring effect as the 
words which Wellington at Waterloo 
addressed to the Ninety-fifth regiment had 
upon them. Everyone has heard the story. 
The Duke saw that the soldiers were 
hard pressed and suffering from the enemy’s 
tire. Riding up, he called out, ‘ Stand firm, 
Ninety-fifth! We must not be beaten! 
What would they say in England?” “ Stand 
firm,” or be strong. It was an appeal to the 
manliness of his soldiers, and to their 
patriotism. The eye of their country was 
upon them. Whether charged by the 
cavalry or mowed down by the cannon, there 
must be no flinching. Stand firm! We 
must not be beaten. ‘ 

So, too, each one of us, if we will attend to 
it, may hear a voice saying, ‘‘ Be strong, and 
stand your ground firmly against the sin 
that besets you.” If you do not do this, 
what would your Leader, Christ, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect think of 
you? 

A young soldier, who was a faithful 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, told, when 
dying, a friend of mine that this text, “Be 
strong and. of a good courage,” had been 
commended to him by his mother, and had 
proved the greatest comfort and help of his 
life. Reader, if you and I were to try to 
follow the same command, would it not 
equally inspire our lives to high issues ? 

But Joshua was commanded to be courage- 
ous as well as strong. By courage must 
here be meant something more than the 
physical courage which is possessed by the 
weasel, the bulldog, and by other animals, as 
well as by man. To tella soldier to be brave 


in this sense would be to insult him. The 
sort of courage that is meant is moral 
courage—the courage that can face difficulties, 
that can say “no” to temptation, that can 
stand alone and be independent rather than 


follow the multitude to do evil. The courage 
that was required by Joshua, the great leader, 
was courage of principle. It would not have 
been enough for him to have been brave only 
at times of excitement. The leader of the 
army of Israel required that courage of prin- 
ciple which makes a man brave all round, 5) 
to speak—afraid of displeasing God, and 
therefore afraid of nothing else. 

This moral courage that resists evil and 
braves the sneers and laughter of the wicked 
may not be as showy as physical courage, but 
it is far grander; and it generally produces 
physical courage also. It is related of Lord 
Clyde that on one occasion he asked his 
ofticers to pick him the bravest men from l.is 
small army before Delhi, to form the forlorn 
hope in a desperate attack. It was on a 
Sunday evening. “There is a prayer- 
meeting going on now,” they said, “in the 
camp. I£ you go there, you will find all the 
bravest men ! ”’ 

The courage which Joshua was commanded 
to have was the moral courage which enables 
aman to do what is right, no matter what 
people think or say. 

And as there is only one way of obeying 
the command to be strong, so there is only 
one way of being of a good courage. We be- 
come brave by living with the Pattern of true 
manliness—Jesus Christ. 

Think of His courage. It was never the 
result of excitement, and did not spring from 
hope of earthly rewards. As little was ita 
matter of momentary impulse cr of bodily 
temperament. It wasreal courage, the courage 
of principle. Seldom or never are men courage- 
ous in all respects and in reference to all 
things. One will be calm in a storm of shot 
and shell, but will be afraid of water or some 
other element. I knew an officer who, though 
decorated with the Victoria Cross for valour, 
dreaded getting into any kind of horse-con- 
veyance, even into a cab. Another, who has 
no fear of bodily danger, shrinks back fron. 
ridicule and unpopularity. We never read 
of Christ fearing anything. If He prayed that 
the cup of death might pass from Him, it was 
only for a moment, and because He realised 
whatdeath is as the thoughtless and unimagi- 
native cannot. When He found that it was 
His Father’s will, He drank the cup with 
the greatest calmness. For thirty years 
He put up with the uncongenial details of the 
narrow home at Nazareth, showing to us how 
bravely to wait. When reviled He reviled 
not again, which was the courage of forbear- 
ance. Our temptations are as nothing 
compared to the temptations He had to 
resist when the whole world was offered to 
Him if He would worship the powers of evil. 
Then we must remember that the poverty, 
ingratitude, ineults, and terriblecruelty which 
afflicted His body and mind were as nothing, 
even to His highly strung nature, compared 
to the agony His soul felt ‘for the sin anu 
sorrow of His brothers. Is He not, then, the 
Example and Inspirer of true strength and 
courage? and are not those the weak and 
effeminate who live apart from Him rather 
than those who make Him the Captain of 
their Salvation and try to follow Him? 
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By J. A. Higarnson (late Royal Mail Service), 


The Boy's Own Paper. 
A SHELLBACK'S DITTY-BAG. 


Avwthor of “ Dog-Watch Yarns,” cte., ete. 


CHAPTER I, 


‘aE Dolphin lay helpless in the Doldrums. 
The heat in the fok’sle rendered sleep 
impossible, so I turned out and found Jim 
Skysull overhauling the contents of his ditty- 
vag. The sight aroused in me a keen desire 
for a closer inspection of the curios, since to 
cach there was, I felt assured, some stirring 
or pathetic narrative attached. At the same 
time I was fully aware that to obtain the re- 
lation of their histories would prove, most 
probably, a by no means easy matter, since 
every deep-sea shellback, although ready 
enough to face death itself at any moment, 
holds in utter dread the detection of those 
tender feelings which an open display of such 
mementoes might possibly entail. 

“ Having asailor’s pleasure, Jim?’ I said, 
partly to let him know I was moving, and 
partly to gain a closer scrutiny of the articles, 
did he feel so inclined. 

“ Ay, ay,” he returned nervously, as 
though surprised by my sudden appearance ; 
but, checking the intention to remove the 
curios, he handed to me a peculiar-looking 
ring, somewhat similar to those I had seen 
made from a shilling-piece on board ship. 
“It isn’t much to look at,” he said, “ but I 
wouldn’t part company for thrice its weight 
in gold.” 

“ Did you make it, Jim?” 

“No, sonny,” he returned. “’Twas given 
me by a true chum; but, poor chap! he 
slipped his cable many a year ago in trying 

*+ save my life.” 


“ Where did that occur?” 

“On the blood-stained deck of the barque 
Singapore,” he replied sadly. “It's a longish 
yarn, but if you’re on the fok’sle head after 
supper, I don’t mind telling how it all hap- 
pened.” 

At the appointed time I was in my place, 
and what was then related is here set down, 
almost in the very words of my good friend, 
the quartermaster of the Dolphin. 

“ When I was but a few months old,” he 
began, “my mother died, and in due course 
father again got spliced, but this time to a 
widow, named Bean, who owned a boy much 
about my own age. His name was William, 
but everyone called him Billy, and trom the 
start we two were close chums. We slept in 
the one cot, ate of the same meals, and, when 
old enough, were sent to the same school. 

“We never parted company for a day, and 
every boy in the little seaport town knew that 
in licking me he would afterwards have to 
settle accounts with Billy. ’Twas Billy Bean 
gave me that ring I showed you to-day. 

“ When Billy was hardly on sixteen years old 
our first great trouble arose. Father shipped 
him aboard the Eliza, a broad-as-long old 
tub, that made a couple of Quebec voyages 
every year; and at the thought of parting we 
very nearly broke our hearts. The night 
before she sailed Billy and I were sitting at 
home, and that capsized as neither could say 
aword. All of a sudden Billy jumped off the 
settle ; a grand idea had struck him, for all 


he was so young. ‘Jim,’ says he, soft-like, 
‘you've got to come along with me.’ 

“*I wish I could, Billy,’ says 1; ‘ but you 
know they only want one boy.’ 

“«That don’t matter, Jim,’ he says; and 
clapping his mouth against my ear he whis- 
pered the one word—* stowaway.’ 

“ An electric shock was nothing to it. Then 
and there we vowed to cling together while 
life lasted ; and, to make a long story short, 
as the saying goes, toward the close of the 
following afternoon I found myself in a hor- 
rible state of sea-sickness in the dirty hold of 
the Quebec-bound old brig, that rolled across 
the Western ocean before a strong easterly 
gale. The position became still worse when 
the ‘doctor’ found me_ stretched almost 
lifeless in the forepeak. He thought it was 
a ghost, and set up such a hollering as made 
the timbers ring again. The mate put his 
head down the hatch. ‘If you don’t stop 
that row,’ he sang out, savage-like, ‘ Pll come 
down and knock saucepans out of your lub- 
berly jaw. What's up?’ 

« The warning so far soothed the ‘ doctor's” 
nerves that he presently laid hands on me, 
and, finding warmth still in the ‘ ghost,’ in- 
formed his superior of that fact. 

“With a truly nautical remark the mate 
sprang down the ladder, stumbled, swearingly. 
across the ballast, and, seizing my neck, very 
nearly shook out any spark of life that still 
remained. 

“More dead than alive they hauled me on 
deck, where a blow upon the ear sent me 
sprawling into the scuppers, from which 1 
erawled in a gorry plight. Further ill-usage 
was checked by the skipper, who sent me to 
the fok’sle, where the shellbacks growled at 
my intrusion as only shellbacks can. 

“There's a true saying,’ continued the 
quartermaster, “ that ‘time heals all sores. 
It cured my sickness, and the temper of the 
crew, and long before the voyage out had 
closed Billy Bean and I had fairly found our 
sea legs, and did our best to please those on 
board. 

“In due course the Eliza reached Quebec, 
took on board her load of deals, and, slipping 
down the St. Lawrence, was once again at 


sea. 

“Tf I lived to be one hundred,” continued 
my companion emphatically, * I should never 
forget the awful misery of that homeward 
passage. Even now its recollection mzkes 
my old timbers tremble with anger. It makes 
me long to take by the throat the miserable 
wretch who owned that crazy old tub, that 
was no more fit to battle in loaded condition 
with ordinary Atlantic weather than a cockle- 
boat filled with stones. The passage out 
was bad enough, but this voyage home fairly 
capsizes me every time I think on it. 

“To begin with, the wretched old hooker 
was loaded down to the scuppers almost, and, 
as if that wasn’t enough, she was forced to 
carry a deck-load that beggars description. 
Such things wouldn’t be allowed now. It 
rose several feet above the bulwarks, and over 
it the crew had to scramble, as best they 
could, whenever their services were required 
at the braces, or the making or taking in of 
canvas. 

“From the start we fell in with strong 
fair winds, and the way that old tub dug her 
nose into the sea, and sent the spray flying 
both sides—for all the world as if she was 
doing her fourteen knots, although everyone 
but herself knew it was but a paltry four— 
was truly astonishing. And the way she 


rolled, and that top-hamper shifted at every 
send of the sea, was enough to make a man’s 
hair stand on end. From morning until 
night, and from night to dawn, all hands 
were constantly engaged in lashing, wedging, 
and trying to secure that treacherous deck- 
load that threatened every moment to drown 
us all. Upon hands and knees we crawled 
upon its summit to execute the orders. You 
couldn’t keep your feet. You daren’t trust a 
single plank, since every wave that rolled 
under her stern acted Jike an earthquake, so 
to speak, and even in broad daylight it re- 
quired the utmost caution to keep one from 
tlying headlong over the side. During the 
night the position was simply appalling. 
Not a man but thought twice before crawling 
to the summit of that pile, and like magni- 
fied cockroaches sprawled over the deals. 
Nothing but a slender life-line, that stretched 
from rigging to rigging, stood between them 
and eternity; and the Lord only could heip 
him who missed that support, since succour 
from us was impossible. ’Lwould have taken 
half a day to get her longboat into the water. 

“While the wind held fair our hopes ran 
high that the brig would slip across the 
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canvas the crazy, overloaded old brig was 
simply scooping the sea over her bows by the 
ton load. How the deck-load didn’t burst 
its lashings, and swishing fore and aft deal 
death and broken limbs to all on board was a 
mystery. Some one said ’twas owing to God 
A’mighty having taken compassion on our 
miserable plight ; and all believed it true. 

“Let's go aft,’ says one, ‘and tell the 
skipper to chuck that there deck-load over 
the side. She'll go to pieces d’rectly.’ 

“* Ay, ay,’ cried another, ‘an’ don’t you 
just wish he may do it. That's mutiny, 
that is.’ 

“*This yer old man’s new in the employ, 
d’ye see, an’s getting his name up with the 
owners, and he'd see you an’ me drown-ded 
and buried afore he'd start one o’ them ’ere 
. We've got to keep a stiff upper lip, boys, 
send word homme by the first passin 
vessel to tell them we'll meet again some day, 
an’ then, like honest shellbacks, face the 
worst.’ 

“But no one meant to lose the number of 
their mess without speaking out, for matters 
went so rapidly from bad to worse that all 
hands went aft and spokewith the mate. He, 
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women that get scared ai a capful o’ wind? 
Batten down the fok’sle,’ he continued, ‘ and 
come aft on the deck-house, and if that’s not 
snug enough for your lazy carcasses get into 
the rigging and hang yourselves.’ 

«She'll go to pieces d’rectly, cap'n,’ some 
one sang out, and I shall never forget the 
wildness of that scene. The brig was now 
making frightful weather of it, and all the 
crew were standing close by and clutching the 
main rigging, while a short distance farther 
aft the skipper’s tall gaunt figure stood erect 
and defiant upon the deck-house, his long 
hair flying wildly in the gale that beat heavily 
upon the brig. 

“«Sink or swim,’ he yelled, ‘that deck- 
load’s going home, or I'll know the reason 
why.’ 

“They were the last words he ever spoke. 
A cry of alarm arose from the main rigging. 
The brig sank in the trough of the sea, while 
high above her sides the white crested summit 
of a fearful billow threatened instant destruc- 
tion. ‘Look out, skipper!’ yelled the mate; 
but the next instant the brig was laid almost 
upon her beam ends, an irresistible flood 
poured upon her over-strained bull, while 


“herring pond’ in safety, and thus cheat old 
Davy Jones of the shellbacks he appeared so 
anxious to claim. 

“But a change of weather soon dispelled 
all that, and many an anxious eye went east- 
‘ward, and many a warning rose when a 
moaning north-easter brought us taut upon 
a bowline, with the flying kites stowed and a 
reef in both tops’ls. By midnight it was 
blowing a moderate gale, and under still lower 
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good man, was of a like opinion, and laid 
the facts of the case before the skipper; but 
it ended just as that shellback said it 
would. 

“In a towering passion the master rushed 
on deck. ‘ Am I or you,’ he shouted—and all 
could perceive that himself and the rum bottle 
were making a night of it—‘am I or you 
boss of this vessel? Dye think I’m goin’ 
to defraud my owners for sake of a few old 


both topmasts, jib-boom, and bowsprit went 
over the side like so many matches. 

“ The loss of her spars relieved the brig, but 
we dared not leave the rigging, since the whole 
deck-load was adrift, and working fore and 
aft in a fearful mass of confusion. As day- 
light struggled through the surrounding 
gloom we found that the brig’s deck was 
almost level with the sea, and that we were 
clustered in the maintop of a waterlogged 
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coffin. During the next four-and-twenty 
hours none knew what moment might be 
the last, but while the hull held together, and 
the lower masts stood, there was a chance of 
being picked off by some passing ship. 

“ Tt was somewhere in the darkness of the 
succeeding morning watch that a frightful 
shriek of dread suddenly aroused the semi- 
stupetied senses of the crew to witness the 
last scene in the tragic destruction of the 
brig Eliza. On looking eastward a red and 
green light were seen within half a cable's 
length of our prison, while high above them 
the phantom-like sails of a huge ship loomed 
through the awful darkness. 

“An agonised yell burst simultaneously 
from the maintop. We could see the white 
foam surging round the bows of the unknown, 
and then a crash that, fora moment, made 
every heart stand stil!. 

“The next thing I clearly understood,” 
continued the quartermaster, “ was finding 
myself in the roomy fok'sle of a large west- 
ward-bound vessel, and that weak as hardly 
able to raise my hand. Beside my bunk 
stood the burly form of the chief mate of 
the ship, while a pleasant-looking, spectacled 
httle gentleman held my wrist between his 
fingers, and followed carefully the ticking of 
his gold watch. ‘Well, doctor,’ inquired the 
former gravely, ‘how is your patient this 
morning ?’ 
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“He'll pull through all right,’ was the 
reply, ‘ but the condition of the others remains 
serious.” 

“The remark instantly aroused in me the 
keenest interest. All that morning my con- 
fused brain had been mixing up the fate of 
our lost skipper with that of my chum, Billy 
Bean, and what had become ofhim I dared not 
now even imagine. But the words raised new 
hope. Could it be possible, thought I, that 
Billy is amongst those ‘others’ he men- 
tioned? If such was the case, then I would 
do my level best to get quickly about once 
more; butif not, what was the good of living, 
for what would life be worth without Billy ? 

“With such-like thoughts flowing and 
ebbing through my mind, I tossed about till 
a shellback entered the fok'sle, and of him I 
faintly requested a description of my rescued 
shipmates. 

“Well, sonny,’ he replied, ‘there’s a fine 
young fellow as I takes to be your mate. He's 
aft in the cabin, an’s about as nigh played 
out as man can be. He had a-hold o’ you 
when we hauled you into the boat. "Twas 
as close a shave as ever I see. Another five 
minutes ’. 

“Qh, tell me,’ cried I faintly, ‘what the 
others are like.’ 

““« Others,’ says he sharply, ‘there ain’t 
no others as I knows on. There’s only one, 
and he’s a little snoozer like yourself.’ 


“Could that shellback have seen the heart- 
flutter following his announcement, perhaps 
he had understood the joy I felt; but he was 
busily cutting a pipeful of ‘baccy, and took 
no notice of me. 

“Then my dear Billy was safe, and on board 
that very ship, and life was worth living after 
all. From that moment a feeling of intense 
relief did more toward my recovery than ail 
the doctor's stuff afloat. Within three days 
I was again about, and you can probably 
imagine with what feelings of perfect joy 
I hurried to the starboard fok’sle, where Billy 
was still confined to his bunk. ‘ Hullo, Jim!’ 

“+ Hullo, Billy! how goes it?’ was about 
all we could say, but the grip of his hand 
fairly capsized me. a 

“ Long before the emigrant ship Bforning 
Light reached New York, myself and Billy 
were on deck, and heard the narrative of our 
rescue. The great ship received but slight 
injury, since the Eliza was almost falling to 
pieces ; but the mate—who ultimately quite 
recovered—and we two, were the only sur- 
vivors rescued from the rigging of that rotten 
shellbacks' coflin.” 

The yarn was here suddenly cut short by 
the making of eight bells, but it was arranged 
that the history of the curious-looking ring 
lying in the ditty-bag of my friend would be 
cortinued on the following evening. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR GREAT BANKS, AND HOW TO ENTER THEM. 


mono the banks mentioned in former 
articles on London banks are two or 
three which are country banks also. Of 
these, as country banks, the National Pro- 
vincial is the most important and the largest, 
the London and County coming next. The 
Bank of England itself has several country 
branches; but, as a country bank, it is com- 
paratively unimportant. There are several 
others which have recently established offices 
in London, or have amalgamated with 
London banks, so that country and London 
have become lately somewhat mixed in the 
banking world. 

There are also hundreds of small banks 
in country towns, besides the branches of 
London banks ; so that many thousands of 
clerks are employed in country banking. 

As it is not unlikely that many of our 
readers may have the opportunity of vetting 
an appointment of this nature, it may be 
useful to point out the sort of qualifications 
required, the nature of the duties, and the 
prospects offered. : 

The steps to be taken in order to obtain 
admission would be similar to those already 
mentioned ; but the qualifications necessary 
in a purely country bank are slightly dif- 
ferent in some respects. 

The necessity for a high character and 
for accuracy of work would remain, but 
great quickness would not be required. 

For adinittance to a junior clerkship in 2 
country bank, then, a little less may be de- 
manded than in London ; but if a clerk is to 
make good progress in after-years, he will 
have to possess qualities for which less oc- 
casion may arise in London. 

Among other things, some power of judging 
character may be useful, and the capacity on 
an emergency to take upon himself to act 
contrary to ordinary banking rules. 

An abbreviated quotation from a well- 
known authority (George Rae, in ** The Coun- 
try Banker”) will illustrate my meaning: 


“When Squire Oakticld sends in his 
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cheque and largely overdraws his account 
without notice, although this is a violation 
by him of all rules, it would not be wise 
(however regular) to return the cheque, be- 
cause the Squire is both wealthy and choleric. 
You cannot afford to quarrel with him. 
Like Nelson, you will turn your blind eye to 
the strict letter of your instructions; for the 
Squire's goodwill once lost, and his account 
withdrawn, many other accounts connected 
with it will naturally follow.” 

It may be well to add that, although in 
so clear an instance as this the clerk or 
manager was doubtless wise in breaking the 
letter of the formal instruction, many cases 
may arise in which it will be very difficult to 
decide as to the degree in which general rules 
are applicable to particular cases. The best 
advice probably is: when in doubt, keep 
strictly to the letter of the rule. 

A senior clerk, or manager of a London 
branch bank, will sometimes have similar 
perplexities ; but the opportunity of consult- 
ing a higher authority is with him nearly 
always quickly to be had. 

With regard to the nature of the duties in 
a country bank, they are generally thought 
to be very light; but this is only the case in 
some of the smaller towns, the inscription 
on bank doors of “10 a.s. to 3 p.s.”” being 
often a delusion as far as the clerks are con- 
cerned. 

In some manfacturing districts the clerks 
have to work hard and long, though the 
degree of pressure experienced in a London 
bank on a broker's settling day is probably 
seldom approached. 

It must also be remombered that many 
country banks have been amalgamated with 
London ones, and that this may tend to a 
gradual change of system, and the disturb- 
ance of the quiet sleepiness characteristic of 
the old-fashioned country bank, the clerks 
employed in which were said to be “ woke up 
at 3 p.. and placed on the doorstep to go 
home.” 


With regard to the prospects of payment 
and promotion in a country bank, much will 
depend on the kind of bank it is. 

Some country bank managers with whom 
the writer has lately communicated seem to 
differ much in their opinions as to the relative 
advantages of entering a town or a country 
bank. On examining the reasons given, it 
seems clear that the prospects of a clerk are 
better in a bank which has a number of 
branches, whether it is nominally a town 
bank or a country bank; and the reason of 
this is that the variety of his duties is much 
greater, and the changes taking place more 
frequent than could be the case in a small 
bank, or than would be likely in one without 
branches. 

In the National Provincial and the London 
and County the chances are fairly good, even 
for such clerks as wish to remain in the 
provinces. 

The same may be said, possibly in a leaser 
degree, of Lloyd’s, of the Capital and Counties 
(formerly the Hampshire), The London and 
Provincial,and the London and South-West- 
ern, though the last has but few country 
branches. 

The private banks in country towns offer 
usually fewer advantages, as their range for 
promotion is necessarily limited. But there 
are many country joint-stock banks, such as 
the Wilts and Dorset, which treat their clerks 
very liberally, and having a number of 
branches, can easily place such clerks as show 
exceptional abilities in good posts. 

As to the actual salaries paid, it must 
be remembered that clerks are admitted at an 
early age (about seventeen in many cases), 
and the salary offered is not intended w 
cover the cost of maintenance. On_ the 
contrary, the parents or guardians are often 
required to guarantee that, while the salary 
remains under 80/. a year, it shall be made 
up by them to that sum. 

In the case of private banks, it is common 
for the clerks to be sons of the neighbouring 
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inhabitants (a state of things cbjected to by 
joint-stock banks usually, as clients have 
complained of the gossip thus rendered 
possible) ; less salary is in this case sufficient 
for cost of keep. Roughly speaking, from 
301. to 60/. a year is usually offered to a lad 
entering at 17 or 18. For the first few 
months, at least, he is much overpaid at that 
rate; and if heshould leave within a year or 
two, the bank would be the loser. To meet 
this, some banks, as before mentioned, take 
their clerks as apprentices. 

Prospects after the first two or three years 
depend chiefly on the size of the bank 
entered; but it must be remembered that a 
lad of inferior or moderate ability will benefit 
little by being in a large bank. It is only 
those of exceptional powers who can fairly 
complain of being cramped by want of 
scope. 

A clerk of barely average capacity may 
chance to be actually better off in a small 
bank than in a large one if promotion is 
chiefly by merit; for if the opportunity of 
moving upwards should occur, there will be 
less chance of finding conspicuous merit 
among his juniorsto put over his head if he 
is No. 6 among ten than if No. 60 among 
one hundred. 

In deciding which country bank, then, to 
try to enter, you need not select the biggest, 
unless pretty sure of your powers. There are 
other considerations besides those already 
mentioned. 

For instance, the National Provincial and 
the London and County, though nearly equal 
in liberality, are different in conditions of 
service. 

Not only does the National Provincial 
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differ from its rival by adopting the appren- 
ticeship system, but it offers employment of 
8 somewhat different nature, all its country 
branches being at a distance of about sixty- 
five mi'es from London, whereas all the 
branches of the London and County (excepting 
Dover) are within that distance. 

This arrangement was made between the 
two banks to prevent rivalry in the same town, 
and it has been loyally adhered to. 

To return to the question of salaries. It is 
usual in most banks, country es well as town, 
to raise them periodically, but the amount 
and frequency of the rises vary much. 

Roughly speaking, 5/. to 10/. a year is the 
most that can be regularly calculated upon, 
and this will only be continued up toa certain 
point—usually to about 1507. or 200/. After 
this any additions must be dependent on 
opportunity for promotion, and, of course, on 
ability to undertake the higher duties, such as 
branch manager, inspector, ete. 

One advantage of being in a large branch 
would be that several posts in it would be 
fairly well paid, besides that of manager. 

Before concluding this part of the subject 
I must make one more quotation from the 
same authority as before. In his chapter on 
salaries Mr. Rae says that “although a bank 
cannot give high salaries to all, it is not a 
wise policy to give insullicient saleries to 
any. A bank ought not to appraise the value 
of an officer’s services merely by what they 
would fetch in the clerk-market.” 

Rae is speaking, of course, of full-grown 
clerks, as his book is a recent one, and no 
objection is hinted to small salaries for 
Jads. 

As a matter of fact, banks do not attempt 

(To be continued.) 
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to obtain clerks at the lowest price. They 
could undoubtedly get persons to do most of 
the work for a mere pittance; but it is not 
only his work that a clerk is paid for. His 
character, both for honesty and discretion, 
are ag important as his capacity for work ; 
and a respectable bank willingly pays for all 
the qualitications it requires. 

While a clerk, therefore, retains these 
essential qualities, he is not likely to find the 
bank employing him unwilling to recognise 
even these modest merits. 

If, in addition to all this, he has great 
business capacity, or commanding adminis- 
trative powers, he will in time find himself 
in a position of corresponding dignity and 
emolument. 

In most cases, naturally, this ability is 
absent ; and a wise man contents himself in 
obscurity, knowing that, even if he believe 
himself a genius, his superiors are more 
likely to be right in the opinion they hold, 
which is quite otherwise. 

There is one consideration which should 
not be lost sight of in choosing your occupa- 
tion. Is it a useful one? 

Now, I think it may be claimed that the 
life of a bank clerk, though not strictly 
speaking productive, like that of a farmer, is 
eminently useful. 

By facilitating the circulation of money, 
and by that means the exchange of com- 
modities, and by furnishing credit to those 
wanting and deserving it, banks are doing a 
work which is quite indispensable to the 
rapid development now taking place in com- 
merce, and without its humble array of 
clerks, of course the most capable banker 
would be helpless. 


OUR SEA FISH. 


By F. G. Arzato, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 


T= herring, sprat, pilchard, and anchovy, 
if only of importance to the angler as 
regards the bait department, are from other 
considerations four of the most important 
fish in the sea. 

Insignificant they may be in appearance 
and dimensions, while their great abundance 
makes them the reverse of rare; but of 
Amsterdam, the wealthiest European town 
perhaps of the middle ages, it was said that 
it was built on herring bones. 

The herring fisheries are a source of 
immense wealth to all the northern countries 
of Europe; sprats are caught in vast shoals 
and figure on our tables as their own savoury 
selves or under the foreign alias of sardines ; 
and when the pilchards disappeared for a 
time from our Cornish bays, it was as if a 
national calamity had spread consternation 
right along the coast. 

Thirty thousand eggs represent the fecun- 
dity of the herring, so that even the terrible 
destruction by man and his drift nets cannot 
sensibly diminish the supply. 

It has another inveterate enemy, the 
porpoise, which consumes great quantities. 

The method of capture is by drift-nets 
buoyed to the surface by inflated bladders, 
the gills of the fish getting entangled with 
the meshes. 

Most of the herrings on our breakfast 
table are full of roe; indeed the housewife 
usually insists not only on this condition, 
vut also on its being soft roe. In other 
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Il. THE HERRING FAMILY. 


(Clupeida.) 
words, there is the greatest demand for male 
herrings at a stage when its destruction 
would almost threaten to seriously affect the 
future supply were it not for their enormous 
fecundity. 

Before becoming full of roe, the fish is 
called a full herring; after spawning, i.e. 
when “spent,” it is scarcely tit for food. 
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In the Baltic I have invariably found it 
swimming in company with the mackerel 
and gartish, the latter, however, being present 
in only small numbers. It swims at random 
in the darkness ; so it is at nights that the 
drifters reap their silver harvest. 

Herrings used for this very reason, in the 


eatly days of tne Brighton Aquarium, to 
invariably come to grief by dashing them- 
selves at night against the rockwork or glass 
of the tank in which they were confined ; 
until Mr. Saville Kent, or some other equally 
eminent naturalist, devised the remedy of 
slightly illuminating the surroundings after 
dark, so that the headstrong fish might sce 
where they were going. The experiment 
answered admirably ; and the herrings may 
at the present day be seen performing an 
endless migration night and day round the 
centre rock. 

The exact nature or estent of their migra- 
tions at sea is still a mystery unsolved. The 
labelling experiments conducted by the 
Scotch fishery officers, so successful in some 
instances, utterly failed so fay as the herring 
waa concerned, for not one of the marked 
herrings was, up to the date of Dr. Fulton's 
last report, recaptured. 

The so-called whitebait consists for the 
most part of herring fry, though a number 
of other species get mixed up with it. A 
gentleman of great and deserved repute 
among sea-anglers, Mr. T. R. Sachs, stated 
in Land and Water in the course of some 
controversial correspondence on the subject 
which ran through the columns of that paper 
last winter, that he had witnessed a shoal of 
sprats at the Brighton Aquarium grow up 
into ordinary herrings. 

The only explanation is that the original 
fry were not sprats but “ whitebait,” or young 
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herrings. The herring is the only fish, so 
far as my memory serves me, which has lent 
its name to a battle. 

Of far greater importance on certain 
restricted stretches of our own coasts and 
those of neighbouring nations, is the annual 
advent of the pilchard, a somewhat smaller 
cousin of the herring. This we find per- 
petuated in the Cornish toast of “ Fish, tin, 
and copper;”? and, indeed, one might 
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paraphrase the foregoing Dutch Icgend and 
imagine St. Ives to have arisen on a founda- 
tion of pilchard entrails. One of the greatest 
living authorities on pilchards, and indeed 
on fishery matters generally, Mr. Matthias 
Dunn, of Mevagissey, kindly sent me a copy 
of his very interesting pamphlet on the habits 
of this fish; and in it he expresses the con- 
viction that the pilchards remain in the 
Channel throughout the winter, their migra- 
tions being simply a departure at certain 
seasons to deeper, and consequently warmer, 
water. 

The French sardine is neither more nor 
less than a young pilchard in oil; the English 
“sardine” is mostly a sprat dressed after 
much the same fashion, but usually a poor 
imitation of the better article. This, I 
think, sums up the answer to the question 
What are sardines? so minutely discussed 
in the aforementioned press correspondence. 
In the long sheds north-east of Deal, alone, 
thousands of sprats are converted during six 
months of the year into French sardines and 
find their way to the market in French tins. 
The French do still better with their young 
pilchards; and I cannot for the life of me 
understand why Cornwall has never competed 
with even the choicest brands of Contré and 
Péneau. 

The food of the pilchard is a larval crab 
resembling a water flea; and it is to the 
wasteful destruction of such crustaceans for 
commercial purposes that Mr. Dunn and 
other authorities attribute the recent falling 
off in the numbers of this capricious fish. 

What are sprats? was the title of a dozen 
letters or more contributed by various authori- 
ties to the pages of Land and Water last 
winter; and the outcome of the argument 
was the very logical conclusion: Sprats are 
sprats! Nor was such a statement such a 
truism as might at first sight appear, since 
more than one of the correspondents proved 
of opinion that sprats were not a distinct 
species, but simply young herrings. 

T have already alluded to the mistake made 
by the respected president of the Piscatorial 
Society; and will merely recapitulate suffi- 
ciently briefly for present purposes the 
arguments I brought forward at the time in 
support of sprats being distinct from herrings 
or indeed any other member of the Clupeide. 

Size is the first item: since sprats are, 
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when netted, of an almost uniform length of 
between three and five inches; and herrings 
are rarely taken under eight inches—indeed 
Baltic herrings, the smallest I have ever met 
with, are generally eight inches. The next 
difference is in the lower surface, or rather 
edge, of the belly. In the herring, it is 
keeled and quite smooth; whereas in the 
sprat it is serrated or jagged like a saw. 
You can test this for yourself by passing the 
blade of a penknife along a sprat’s belly. 
Yet another distinction, and one which to 
my mind is quite final. While fishing with 
sprat bait off the Dover pier not long since, I 
came across numbers of sprats full of spawn. 
As mentioned in the case of the “ giant 
mackerel,” any creature arriving at maturity 
is by rule at its greatest length; so that 
sprats, already mature at five inches, would 
surely never develop into herrings immature 
at that length. 

Moreover, if you draw a line from the 
starting-point of the ventral fin in the herring, 
it will almost bisect the dorsal; whereas, in 
the sprat, the dorsal and ventral fins are 
coincident. 

That naturalists of considerable standing 
should in the face of these facts alone, not 
to mention several minor points of difference, 
continue to maintain the identity of the two 
species, is at least remarkable. 

Indeed in Partington’s Natural History 
Cyclopedia (1836) I tind : 

“The old opinion that the sprat is the 
young or fry of the herring is now exploded 
by all who are in the least acquainted with 
the habits and characters of fish, but it still 
continues a matter of popular belief in many 
places . .. It was perhaps natural to suppose, 
in times of ignorance, that the smaller ones 
were the young of the larger.” 

I have already mentioned the metamor- 
phosis of Deal sprats into French sardines. 
The little fish come inshore in the winter hotly 
pursued by ravenous cod, and the men of 
Kent are generally alert to give both a most 
friendly reception. Miles of drift-nets await 
the sprats, while the cod impale themselves 
on interminably long lines. 

It is worthy of remark that the sprat is 
not found in quantities on the open sea- 
board of the Atlantic, so far at least as our 
own coast is concerned. While there is 
annually great abundance along the East 
and South-East counties, West Devon and 
Cornwall know it not. 

The anchovy is another very delicate 
member of the herring tribe, and is in my 
opinion more generally distributed over the 
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waters of Europe than many writers have 
thought fit to suppose. There is a prevalent 
tendency to confine it within the Medi- 
terranean. It certainly is very plentiful 
in that prolific sea; but how do we know 
this? Simply by the abundance in which it 
is netted along the Italian and South French 
coasts. And if a similar industry had been 
given a chance along our own south coast, 
Great results might have followed. But 


fishermen, although their life is passed on 
the ever-changing sea, are a most conserva- 
tive lot, clinging to the ways of their fathers 
with a tenacity that has ruined many of 
them, and will, unless technical education 
soon comes to the rescue, ruin the remainder. 
So the anchovies are allowed to swarm into 
the Channel each year, and leave it with im- 
punity, their only enemies being gannets and 
rorquals and the like. The outcry against 
the impoverished Irish peasantry neglecting 
the golden harvest on their own coasts is 
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after all, only another case of the mote and 
beam ! 

Well, the subject of more than one poetic 
lament (through which, for all I know, our 
sternly practical editor would run his pen!) 
is a beautiful little fish, easily distinguished 
from its brother Clupeids by its projecting 
snout, which forcibly reminds one of the 
same organ in the shark family. A more 
scientific distinction is perhaps the shortness 
of the anal fin. 

When living at Leghorn I once got upa 
sailing party to the island of Gorgona, rather 
over twenty miles west by south of the harbour 
mouth, and here we found ourselves at one of 
the headquarters of the anchovy fishery. 
Indeed the entire shore was strewn with very 
fine-mesh nets. 

There are mightier members of the herring 
family. As the tunny to the mackerel, so 
the tarpon to all other Clupeide. At Punta 
Gorda in Florida, it is taken with rod and 
line up to 200 Ibs. Messrs. Rowland Ward, 
of Piccadilly, have, or had, in their possession 
a fine specimen, which they kindly lent me 
on one occasion to decorate a lecture hall. 
If still at No. 166, it is well worth seeing. 

Then there is the shad, with the favourite 
(fishmonger’s) “hybrid,” the salmon shad. 
Some correspondence was started in the fish- 
ing papers last summer as to the exact 
nature of shad and their relation with the 
legislature. The answers were not particu- 
larly instructive. 

This brings to an end our review of the 
Clupcide. They are delicate fish and soon 
die out of water. The theory of their elabo- 
rate migrations from Arctic seas is now as 
completely exploded as all those equally 
fantastic notions of the tunny. 

In commercial importance they excel the 
mackerel from the fact that, although almost 
equally subject to rapid deterioration, they 
lend themselves better to preserving processes. 
The herring is in fact the only species con- 
sumed fresh in any quantity, so far as our 
country is concerned; whilst the anchovy, 
“ sardine alot pilchard), and sprat find their 
way for the most to various tinning 
establishments. ae 


Clupeida. 
Tarpon. 
Shad (4lausa). 
errin, upea har 5 
Pilcbasi (Clones petipcker iy 
Sprat (Harengula sprattus). 
Anchovy (Engraulis encrasicolus). 
(To be continued.) 
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ACROBATIC AND OTHER VANES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Qun Windmill,” “ A Talking- Machine,” ete. 


EF metal work only one coat of chrome 

yellow priming is required before putting 
on the gold size, the plaster-of-Parie mixture 
not being necessary. 
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The so-called gold paints sold in bottles 
and powders are of no use for outdoor work, 
and if used will simply lead to disappoint- 
ment, as they turm quite black in a very 
shorttime. And now for another turn round 
to vanes again. 

A well-known figure, often to be seen in 
violent action mounted on the top of sum- 
mer-houses, etc., and evidently engaged in 
signalling to the owner, is the wooden sailor 
shown in fig. 3, and a very amusing little 
fellow he is, and easily made. 

The usual size is from a foot to fifteen 
inches high; and very little knowledge of 
anatomy is required in carving him out from 
@ piece of straight-grained pine or hard 
wood. 

A hole is to be drilled through from 
shoulder to shoulder, and a piece of brass 
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tube is then driven in to form a smooth 
bearing for the iron rod a, fig. 4, which 
carries the arms. 

This should be at least 4 inch thick, and 
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bent into a crank form after being placed in 
the tube, and the ends can then be warmed 
up and hammered flat to allow of drilling a 
couple of holes, 5B, by which the arms, cut 
from a sheet of zinc, can be riveted on. See 
that when secured they are properly balanced, 
and if necessary trim a bit off one until 
they are equal in weight. 

Then give the flag-ends a slight twist so 
that they work at an angle, and it is ready 
for painting in bright oil colours, the brighter 
the better; but take care none gets into the 
tube a, or it might stick the arms fast and 
prevent them working. A drop of olive oil 
should occasionally be put in the tube to 
make the arms run easily. 

You can now mount him on a vane with 
his face to the arrow as shown, and this 
lively little gentleman will be constantly on 
the move. In this case the vane, instead of 
working on the upright spindle as in fig. 1, 
has a brass or iron pin fixed to the under-side 
of it and left projecting about four inches, 
and the top end of it is screwed, and helps 
to support the figure if screwed well up 
into it. 
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The lower end revolves in a piece of brass 
tube c, fig. 4, which has a small flange, and 
a large-sized screw. is soldered in as at b, 
by which the whole of the affair can be 
attached to the summer-house or wherever 
you desire to place it. 

Another easily made vane is the windmill 
shown at fig. 5. The whips a should be of 
pine or other light wood and about eighteen 
inches long, and rather broader (say two and a 
half inches) at the outer ends than where they. 
join the hub s, into which they are fastened by 
glue or screws, having first drilled four holes to 
take the sockets. Set the whips at an angle 
of about 25 degrees with the face of the hub, 
and also take-care all ‘ feather” the same 
way, or it would not work. 

The hub, which should be of hard wood, is 
then mounted on the shaft c. 

This is simply a stout iron-wire rod which 
revolves in a couple of short pieces of brass 
tube for bearings let into the uprights pp, 
which are screwed to the cross-piece of 
wood F. 


The uprights should be at least one inch 
wide and about four inches high, and the 
tail ¢, which keeps it up to the wind, is also 
of wood and secured to the under-side of F. 
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The wind over level countries has been 
found by experiment to blow at an angle of 
about 18 degrees with the horizon, and that 
is the reason why large mills have their 
sails set on the cant or taking aft, as the 
greatest effect is produced if the axle is 
placed so as to meet the line of wind ; there- 
fore, if you place the shaft on axle c at an 
angle, say, from 8 to 15 degrees, the machine 
will work better than if kept quite hori- 
zontal. 

In this case there is nothing to prevent 
it being placed at an angle, but in some of 
the following vanes, where, for instance, a 
crank, etc., is to be worked, it is better to keep 
it horizontal, as you will see later on. 

The arrangement on which the whole 
revolves is in this instance just the reverse 
of that shown in fig. 4, the brass tube & 
being driven into a hole made in the cross- 
block F, and the top end being plugged with 
metal, so that it may turn easily on the point 
of pin x. 

A couple of small washers LL, or even 
@ piece of copper wire twisted round and 
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soldered on to the shaft c, will prevent it 
coming out of the bearings and getting 
unshippe ; and ifien, with a coat of oil paint, 
it is ready for work. 
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A modification of this sort of vane is 
made by bending the end of wind-shaft into 
a crank, and by that means working one or 
more little figures, as in fig. 6. 

This adds a good deal to the attractiveness 
of the machine, and gives the idea of the 
figure working the crank instead of the mill 
working the figure. 

The little man, or whatever figure you 
have, should be jointed on a wire pin at the 
hips, and the arms should swing easily on 
another pin at the shoulders, while the 
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hands should have a hole drilled through to 
take the crank handle. 

Secure the figure by a small screw placed 
up through the support for tail, and paint 
him in bright colours. 

The plan of the fan a shows a simple 
method of making one from sheet zinc ; it is 
only necessary to strike out a circle on the 
metal and divide it into six equal portions on 
the circumference and then cut up the semi- 
diameters within two inches of the centre, 
where it is to be secured to the wind-shaft by 

(To be continued.) 


screws if of wood, or soldered on to s metal 
one; then give a slight twist to each of the 
pieces (all in one direction) and keep them 
fixed in that direction by soldering on a 
stout wire along the edge, joining them one 
to another as shown at B B. 

If two figures are wished for, you should 
put 8 cross-piece on the tail support for them 
to stand on as at a, fig. 7; and of course 
the great thing is to make these small 
machines work with as little friction as pos- 
sible, and so all joints should be easy. 
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SOME EXCEPTIONAL SNAKES. 


T you look in the Zoological Society’s lists, 

you will see that I sent a specimen of this 
snake to the Gardens on March 19, 1881. It 
wasn't the same one, but both are now 
dead, I am sorry to say. The name Lachesis 
mutus is sometimes given to it; but as that 
classification is applied to another species 
also, you must be careful not to get confused. 
I suppose the mutzs means that it can’t play 
a tune like the rattlesnakes on its single tail- 
tipping claw. Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos 
are all pressed into the service of the nomen- 
clature of serpents —not very wisely, I think. 
The idea is pretty and poetical enough, but 
the titles tell you nothing about the 
creatures on whom they are bestowed. Now 
one does learn something from such terms 
as Trigonocephalus, Craspedocephalus, and 
Crotalus. 

The specimen which I sent to the Zoo 
gave birth to a number of young ones shortly 
after it came into my possession. Most of 
them were born dead, but with the survivors 
I was able to verify what I have often 
observed, before and since, that the capability 
of inflicting a deadly bite comes into the 
world with them—they haven't to wait a 
little while before it is developed, as many 
think. A new-born rattler is as ready to kill 
its mouse as it is to swallow it, and will do 
both within the first hour of its existence if it 
gets the chance. 

Exceptionally intelligent amongst its kind 
is the hamadryad, largest of all the fang- 
bearing species. Its rather repulsive practice 
of feeding on other snakes is by no means 
exceptional. As a broad general rule it may 
be laid down that the venomous snakes evince 
more intelligence than innocent ones, and 
that the large constrictors come next; but 
there isn’t one amongst the lot. I regret to 
say, half so knowing as a crocodile or lizard. 
Of exceptionally evil odour is our own 
common grass-snake—ugh! The royal 
python, perhaps the very best of all foreign 
serpents for a pet, has an exceptional habit 
of rolling itself up into a tight ball when it 
has nothing else to do, in which position it 
may be safely tossed in the air and caught 
again without uncoiling; it has earned the 
naine of “ ball snake” from this propensity. 
In Malacca there is a black and white blind 
snake. One or two species in South Africa 
have their teeth in their throats instead of 
in their mouths; and in another the poison- 
glands extend right down into the stomach. 

Do you know what the poison-glands of 
a snake are? Just put your fingers an inch 
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or so below your ears, behind the jaw-bone, 
and press; you will know when you've got 
the right place by feeling a sort of choky 
sensation under your tongue. Those are the 
two glands, just in there, that swell up and 
stick out and make you feel so uncomfortable 
and look so ridiculous when you have the 
mumps; and those are the ones that in the 
snake distil the venom. They are called the 
parotid glands. 

According to a very prevalent and very 
dangerous popular error, the puff-adder is 
credited with the exceptional trait of striking 
backwards over its body when it bites. The 
mistake is one fraught with possibilities of 
peril, and certainly ought to be set right, 
because it has given rise to another—that 
you are quite safe from attack by this death- 
dealing creature, no matter how close it may 
be, if you only keep in front of it. The puff- 
adder undoubtedly turns and twists its neck 
very rapidly from side to side in its efforts to 
keep a watchful eye on any aggressor, but it 
delivers its bite on exactly the same principle 
as every other snake. Its nanie is, derived 
from its curious, but not absolutely excep- 
tional, habit of blowing its body out by the 
inhalation of air when in a bad temper. 

Talking of striking, the copperhead per- 
forms feats in that line which are fortunately 
exceptional. This highly venomous little 
brute—well named, for its head looks as if it 
were made of red-hot copper—is a relative of 
the rattlesnakes, a pit- viper, and is known also 
in the States (where it isdisastrously commen) 
as the pilot or cotton-mouth. It has been 
seen to strike at a passing boot horizontally 
from under a warped plank in the floor; and 
on one occasion (authenticated) the naked 
sole of a child's foot was bitten through a 
hole in a board not appreciably bigger than 
the snake’s head. 

Snakes whose custom it is to lie nearly 
buried in the sand of the desert, like the asp ; 
snakes which never leave the cover of moist 
herbage; sea-snakes, with tails flattened 
and expanded to form fins, with the lower 
surface of their bodies ridged into a keel, with 
valves over their nostrils, and their one lung 
prolonged through the whole length of the 
stomach, to serve as an air-tank during their 
sojourn under water; snakes which spend 
their lives in trees ; snakes that are specially 
built for burrowing in the ground—I haven't 
time to write of them all, and I am afraid 
you wouldn’t have patience to read about 
them if I had. There are snakes whose tails 
are covered with spines, as well as those 


bearing rattles and claws ; snakes with lo! 
horns on their noses, some with one, and 
others, like the rhinoceros-viper, with two; 
snakes which are dormant and asleep eight 
months out of every year. Look at the 
variety of form, of hue, of size, and of habit. 
Some there are, like the Indian eryx, so thick 
and stumpy as to resemble bloated a 
accredited indeed by local superstition with 
the possession of a head at both ends, and 
the power of moving forwards or backwards 
at will; others, such as the whip-snakes, 
long, lithe, and slender, range from four to 
six or eight feet in length, yet are no thicker 
than a lead pencil, looking like thin streaks 
of coloured fire as they glide away over the 
bushes. Ah! and what infinite variety of 
coloration! Many of them outrival in in- 

tensity the most gorgeous flowers, the most 
magnificent bird or gaudiest insect —it is safe 
to assert that earth, sea, and air offer no tint 

or combination of colours which is not repro- 

duced among the serpent tribe. If you doubt 

this, and imagine that I am putting the case 

too strongly, wait until you have seen some 

of the Western coral snakes, scarlet, white, 

yellow, and black, disposed in exquisite sym- 

metry ; or the hygian snake, in its livery of 

crimson ; or the lilac and vermilion of the 

Persian Zamenis ; or the garter, green and 

golden. Some display coats so glistening 

and shining as to have the appearance of 

being polished or varnished—witne:s the 

anaconda ; others again are so dull that they 

are scarcely to be distinguished from the 

earth or sand on which they lie. Some are 

single hued— green, silver-grey, yellow, blcod- 

red, velvety amber or lustrous bluck ; others, 

inconspicuous on the upper surface, reveal 

surprising tints when turned over so as to 

expose the scales nearest the ground; while 

others are dressed in twenty different shades. 

arranged in patterns of bewildering intricacy 

yet of mathematical exactitude when analysed 

—ringed, striped, blotched, barred, speckled, 

spotted, marbled, or eyed like the peacock. 

I “enthuse” about snakes because they 
have always been nearert and dearest to me 
of the animal world. But you will find it just 
the same with every other group. Go in for 
the creaturcs—that’s a slang expression, I 
know, but it just realises what I mean to 
convey—search, study, compare, contrast, 
know them, and you will discover everywhere 
the same beautiful and unvarying method 
and harmony of design, yet the same infinite 
and glorious feast of variety. 

(THE END.] 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 388. 
Br C. W., of Sunbury. 


Witt 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Soxutions. 


Prosiew No. 371.—1, Q—Kt 5, and Q or 
Kt mates. 

Proruen No. 372.—1, Q—R 6, and mate 
follows. 

Proutew No. 373.—1, Kt—R 5, K takes 
or moves. 2,Q—K Kt 8 or P—B 4, and 3, 
Q mates. 

Prostem No. 374.—1, K—B 2, followed 
by 2, Q—R 5, R 2 or Q7 (ch.) accordingly, 
and 3, Q mates. 

Prosiem No. 375.—1, P—K 4, and 2, Q— 
Kt 5 or Q8, ete. 

Prosuem No. 376.—1, K R—K 3, P—B 
5 (ora). 2, R—-Q 4 (ch.), and 3, Q or R 
mates.—(a) Q—R sq. 2,R—Q 3 (ch.), Kx R. 
3, Q—B 3 mate. 

Prontem No. 377.—1, Castles, P—Kt 8Q 
or Kt. 2,Q RxQ, K—Q6 (or a). 8, R—K 
sq.. K—B 6. 4, R—K 3 mate.—(a) K—Kt 


6. 3,Q R—Kt 3 (ch), K—-R7. 4, R-R4 
mate. 

Prostem No. 378.—1, B—R sq., P—K 6 
(ora). 2,B—Kt2,KxP. 3,R—Kt5(ch.), 


K moves. 4, Kt mates.—(a) Kx P. 2, R— 
Kt 5 (ch.), K moves. 3, Kt checks, K moves. 
4, B or R mates azcordingly. 

Prontem No. 379.—1, Q—Kt 4, Q—R8. 
2, Q—R 3 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 3, Q—Kt 2 (ch.), 
K—B 2 (ora, b). 4,Q--K R2 (ch.), QxQ. 
3, P—Kt & Q (ch.) and wins.—(a) K—R 3. 
4. Q—R 2 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 5, Q—Kt sq. (ch.), 
etce.—(6) K—B 4. 4, K-R7.Q—R2. 5, 
Q—Kt 6 (ch.), K moves. 6, K-R 6, and 


wins. 

Prostew No. 380.—1, B-Kt6. 2, Q-K 
sq. (ch). 3, B—Kt 8 4, Q—R 5 (ch.). 
5, B Kt 6—R 7, P—Kt 3 (or a). 6,Q—QB 


5, K—Kt 8 (ch 7, 
8, Bx P (ch.), K -R 8. 
mate. —(a) K—B 8. 6, Q—K sq. (ch.), K— 
Kt7. 7, Q-K 38, P—Kt 3. & Q—B sq, 
K x Q mate. 

Prostem No. 281.—1, R—B sq.. K—K 8 
(or a). 2, R—K sq. (ch.), Kt-K 5 mate.— 
(a) K—Q 5.2, Kt--B 8 (ch.), Kt x Kt mate. 

Prosuess No. 382.—1, K Kt—B 5. Rx Kt 
(or a). 2, B—Kt 7, Px Kt. 3, R—-K 7 
mate.—(a) Px Kt. 2, R—Q 5 (ch.), K—K5. 
3, Kt x P mate. 

Prosues No, 383.—1, R-R 8, Rx R. 2,R 
—R 8, RxR. 3,PxR=R,K—R3. 4,R— 
R 8 mate. 

Propiem No, 884.—1, BxP, and 2, Q 
mates. 


Q-B 3, B—Kt 7. 
9. B back, BxQ 
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Prosiex No. 385.—1, R—Q 4, K x R(or a, 
b,c). 2,Q—R8(ch.),P—K 4. 3, PxPin 
mate.—(a) Rx Kt or P. 2, B—Q Rt 2, 
—(b)BxP. 2, Q—R 8 (ch.), K—K 3. 
8, Kt—B 8 mate.—(c) B—R 2. 2,Q—R8 
(ch.), QxQ. 3, Kt x P mate. 

Prose No. 386.—1, P—Q 8=Kt, P—R 
8=Kt (a). 2, Kt—K 6, Px Kt. 3, Kt—Kt 
6 mate.—(a) P—R 8=Q. 2, KtxP, QxB. 
8, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 

Prostew No. 387.-1, Kt—K 4, KxP. 
2, K—B 4, K—Q 4. 4, Q—K 3, Kx Kt. 
4, Rx P mate. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


TRUE MANLINESS. 


By Rev. Joun Hunsox, sa, (late Scholar of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge). 


“ Quit you like men."—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


‘Viv brief but spirit-stirring fs the sonnil of this call 

in our Like n last solemn charge in an ap- 
Proaching crisis; like the watchword of an army en 
the eve of battle, rings out its chort, serious counrel— 
short even in our English version with ita four brief 
monosyllubles, and in the origival shorter still, being 
Tepresentl by the one Greek word, familiar to rcme of 
you, andrisesthe —be true to your calling and your birth- 
right, play the hero's part, quit you like men. 

‘We may some of us recall similar watchwords in 
history, delivered in moments of critical emergency : 
that of passionate love fortheir country which inspired 
the patriotic Greeks at Salamis; thai of the Spartan 
mothers which nerved that han dful of heroes (trained 
to the acme of discipline) at Thermopyle ; that of 
our own Nelson at Trafalgar, when mast-high was 
hoisted the well-known signal which has long sirce 
pass! into a proverb, “ England expects every man to 
do his duty.” 

Wortls such as these ure calenla ted from thelr very 
earnestness and brevity to raise in critical moments 
the drooping courage, to nerve the enfeebled arm, to 
revive oll enthusiasm, to bring vividly home to each 
his personal duty and ‘responsi bility, to remind him of 
the claims of common brother hood ‘as members one of 
another, to warn him that all he holds most precious is 
perhaps at stake. 

‘And sueh is the purport of the words addressed by 
St. Paul to his Corinthian converts, men who had 
willingly embraced the Faith, but who were ere long 
disturbed by false teachers, by unmanly bickerings and 
jealonsies, by divisions into parties and factions, and by 
disputes and cavillings on minute points utterly une 
worthy of the freedom and peace of the Gospel, and 
which seemed to the magnanim ous Apostle to be marked 
by the most childish folly and the most childish cou- 
ceit. 

“Quit you like men!” Who could find a fitter word of 
counsel in any age, alike for the vetcran in life's 
battle and the raw recruit; alike for those who have 
served many campaigns, and suffered many defeats, 
and received, it may be, many scars and won perchauce 
by God's grace some few med als : who know by sad ex- 
perience the subtlety and strength of the enemy, their 
shifting tactics, their wily ambuscades, their dendly 
malice; aud for those who in the first ardour cf youth 
are sirding on their armour for almost their first cam- 
aizn, elated with the buoyant. spirits of youth, with 
hoods noble aspirations, and generous impulses, and 
eager longings, but also. with boyhood's uncurbed 
spirit, and hasty self-will, and misdirected energies, 
and rash impetuosity ? 

“ Quit you like men!" The charge, perhaps, seems to 
Fon no unwelcome one ; it appears to enforce no disngree- 
able duty ; it seems, at first sight at any rate, to require 
ho unpleasant sterifice or self-denial ; it falls in with 
your own aspirations: it finds a ready and responsive 
echo in your hearts. “Like men ?" you say ; “ why man- 
liness i3 what we would aim at, the goal of our aml 
tions, the quality we most admire in others, and wou!d 
fain have ourselves 

And no doubt you are right in the main ; no doubt, 
too, if the workings of your heart were revenled, there 
would be seen some forecast of the future, dim and 
shalowy doubtless, perhaps the mere uir-castles that 
youth delights to build, but still some peerings into the 
foture in which the thought, “When Iam grown up,” 
“When I am a man,” is the prominent feature. 

There is probubly uo feeling so deeply rooted in a 
public school, none 0 common alike to the highest and 
lowest form, as the wish to be accounted manly ; 
nothing that sends the glow of satisfaction tingling 
through your veins so much as the thought that your 
gompanions, or those who are over you, think you con- 
spicuous for manliness. You feel an admiration for 
bravery, for pluck, for heroism ; you look down upon all 
forms of cowardice, You regard with akindof jealous 
emulation the great names of history: a Cesar, a 
Pericles, a Pitt, a Raleigh, a Havelock : or, in our own 
more immediate daya, a Lord Wolseley or a General 
Roberts. You have each, perhaps, your favourite 
hero, And such hero-worship is in itself an ennobling 
thing ; but beware that this desire for manliness does 
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not follow some perverted courec, or lead you astray 
into tortuous paths and byways. 

Aud first of all, you doubtless regard strength, and 
vigour, and hardihood, and muscu'arity asthe beginnings 
of manliness, and rightly enough to a certain extent ; 
but Low apt these are to degenerate into rongh self- 
assertion, noisy egotism, and the exaltation of might 
over right. Strength is munlincss, no doubt ; but the 
way to its attainment docs not lic in a contempt for 
delicacy, and gentleness, ard refinement, as if these were 
traits of effeminacy, and to be scorned and scouted 
accordingly. The might of true manliness adopts as 
its motto, Noblesse oblige: it 1s ever characterised by an 
attitude of courtesy and coneiderateness for the feel- 
ings of cthers; it {s shown in abjuring the vulgnrity 
of coarse and profane language, in remembering that 
many a sensitive nature (highly strung as some fine- 
toned instrument), that thrills and throbs with feelings 
undreamed of by natures cast in a coarser mould, tay 
have all its sweetness and melody crushed out of it by 
rough or cruel handling, just as the rare exotic 
quickly withers in a cold and alien coil. 

‘And again, this call to quit yourselves like men is 
no call to you to anticipate the future, to ate your 
elders; there is no suggestion of precocity or forward- 
nea, no idea of premuture growth or development, no 
encouragement to break away from authority, no 
agsumption of independence. \t rather reminds you 
that, though you are young indeed now, yet youth does 
not jast ; that now is the time of prepuration which 
will never return except in pleasant or painful memo- 
ries, now the eeaton for laying the foundations of man- 
lool, For the very word sco! comes from the Greek 
wonl achele, leisure—leisure to learn now what you 
will be called upon to apply hereafter. The child is 
father to the mai .e. there is no eudden leap from. 
Fouth to manhood, no rapid transition ; it is a gradual 
building up, the fabric 1s the work of years. Aud, 
therefore, it is never too eecn to have a lofty aim, to set 
before yon some idcal of life, to ark yourselves what 
ycu Lope to make of it. 1s it to be a life of idleness or 
industry, a life of endeavontr to do your duty faithfully 
and well'or a mere butterfly existence which does not 
even know the meaning of the word “duty,” which 
recognises no rule but the caprice of the passing hour ? 
Let the thrill of a noble purpose pervade your nature 
und lift you up above the eclfish iustincts of indolence 
amul ease. 

And as such a eenee of responsibility implies no pre. 
cocious forwardnees, 60 neither does it entail any eepart 
tion from your innocent pursuits and pleasures :it seeks 
not to remove these, but to consecrate them. For you 
remember how the bay-Christ, though at the early age 
of twelve yenrs He had grasped the truth that He pst 
be about Hix Father's business, went back from that 
memoratle scene in the Temple courts at Jerusalem 
with His parents to Nazareth and was subject unto 
them—went back to the common round, the trivial task, 
to the everyday duties and pleasures and troubles of 
an ordinary life, till the time came for Him to accom- 
plish the great work of man's redemption. The pursuits 
and pastimes and pleasures of the world need not be in 
the least antagonistic to the religion of Christ. It was, 
L think, the great Dr, Arnold ot Rugby, that staunch 
advocate of the principle of mens sana in corpore 
fano, who said that a boy might perfectly weil go 
straight from football to chapel, or from chapel to foot- 
ball, {f his heart was right. 

“ Quit you like men!” Let the light of alofty purpose 
be the guiding star of the opening years cf your life, a 
life laden with you know not what potent infnenecs 
for good or evil on all around you. a life fraught with 
you know not what momentous issues. It is written 
of a celebrated French regiment that they so venerated 
the mcmory of their commanding officcr that even 
after he had fallen in battle they required his name to 
be retained on the regimental roll, and called with the 
namey of the living every day, On the name of the dead 
warrior being called, a living coldicr answered for him, 
“Dead at the post of duty,” that wth such an exemple 
none might dare to prove # traitor, or disloval, or 
cowardly. And remember that, not only by there whom 
the world justly accounts great and’ important, but 
also by those whom the world unjustly accounts poor 
and insignificant, may the constraining power of o 
good intinence be exerted. 

There is a touching story of a humble villuge chureh- 
yard, In that churchyard is a boy's grave, und on the 
tombstone are these, his own words: “If I live to 
grow up, I should like to be a missionary ; but if 1 die, T 
should like this put_on my grave, that some one else 
. The old sexton of that chureh can 
hr ce lave iu consequence 


© Quit you like men!” May you cach and all fulfil in 
all its fulness of meaning this bidding of the Apostle, 
but only in such a way as to fulfil also the bidding of 
One greater than he: “Except ye become as little 
children, ye can in no_wise enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘And so, when Farth’s pilgrimage is over, and 
the schooling of a whole life's term-time is merging into 
the activities of Heaven, when the last stern summons 
of the ruthless Reaper comes to each (as come to cach 
full sure it will), whether it be in the apringtide of 
life with all its powers and possibilities only half-tasted, 
or inthe summer, in the height and beyday of life's 
maddest merriment, or in the winfer, when the storms 
and frost of many a year have furrowed the brow and 
silvered the hair, we may be able to say, as we look up 
to Heaven, and take our leave of Earth and its sur- 
ronndings, in the words of this same Apostle Paul, “I 
have fought a good fight, I have finshed my course" ; 
and as we pass into the great unknown may hear the 
thrilling words of welcome, “Well done, good and 
faithful Servaut, enter thon into the joy cf thy Lord.” 


woue instead. 


(So 


DETENTION j§ 


G. B.—There are several of his portraits in Thorn- 
bury's “ Life of Turner.” which you could probably 
ket by advertising, or from some second-hand book- 
seller. An advertisement in “ Exchange and Mart,” 
costing two or three shillings at the outside, would 
probably bring you many replies. The Director of 
the National Gallery would probably tell you where 
the best portrait could be had, unless you like to 
write to Mr. Ruskin. A photograph, except from a 
drawing, is, of course, out of the question, 


OANor.—It is a good plan to use the hoops off potato 
barrels as the ribs of a canoe, but you should test 
cach one carefully. As a rule, the area of the sail 
should be the same as the deck area of the canoe 
supposing it were decked all over; Lut it all depends 
on the ballast, 


‘V._A. E.—See an article on the Highland Clans in onr 
fifth volume, where the frontispiece was a coloured 
picture of all the clan tartans. There was no such 
thing as a Douglas tartan. The present so-called 
“ Highland costume " is uot a hundred and fifty years 
old. 


Rassit-Kerrina (W. L.).—No matter how big your 
hutch is, for breeding purposes you are not to crowd 
ina lot ; one pair is enough. 


TiaHtNFss oF Barat (No. 874).—You work too hard, 
my lad ; eleven hours aday for a boy of 14 is cruelty. 
A clerk in an office, too! You must consult a 
doctor. 


‘Tne Vioity, &¢. (Cockernonnie).—1. If two notes are 
taken with same bow it is a slur, 2 Depends on 
the music before you. Don't play without music, 
and follow it exactl 3. Plenty of resin, 4. No. 
5. Yes, writing fairly good. 6. You must consult a 
doctor ; you are evidently out of form, and possib!y 
may have sume chest complaint. 


Ayts (Hymenoptera).—Boiling water and salt down 
their holes will destroy them. It is speedy and too 
quick to be cruel. 


Buying Birps, &. (H, M. Swan).—1. Look in ndvertis- 
ing columns of * E: ze and Mar‘ You can't 
breed the chaffineh in confinement. It is but a poor 
cage-bird at the best, but a lovely bird on the top of 
a pine-tree, or in a lime-tree. on @ sweet summer's 
day. Yes, write for the back numbers, enclosing 
price ; or order through your own bookseller, 


Wants (Devona).—Touch them daily with caustic. 
It will be a little painful, but a certain cure. De 
vonn's letter consists of only nine words, and con- 
tains but one query. Please, other boys aud girls, 
to follow Devona’s example, 

ScunF ON THE Pack (Joker).—If zinc ointment. will 
not remove it, you tight rub on a very little nitrate 
of merenry 0 But attend to your 

Ten drops of 


tment ut night, 
constitution : it is no doubt below par. 
tincture of iron in a glass of water twice a day after 


meals f 
Dlood 


GrrtiNG A CoAT ON A Contie (Collar and Chain).— 
Give him his liberty. Good fool and plenty of 
mashed greens in his gravy and bread thrice a week. 
Hrash and comb every morning. 


three weeks would do you good if pale aud 
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not cure 
y boy, it i 
The bird th 
ve heen a mistake 
oiled 


(A. N. Sanders),—Read Doing 
for dune. Lift by the ears, with the hand under the 
rabbit's body to support the weight, 


Vantous (J. B. Wallis).—1. Yes, you'll ba very tall. 
2. Pneumatic tyres. 3, Bathing good, of course. 4. 
Not without conzulting a doctor. 


Doves (M. F.).—1. Yes, they may fivaway unless they 
have been born on the place. 2. Couldn't explain on 
paper. 3. Good, clean seeds, and plenty of them. 


TEACHING Dogs Tricxs (F.C. Pegler).—Feed the pup 
four or five times if young, after six months thrice, 
after a year twice. We never reply by post. Tenel 
ing tricks. —This is too long to give here. Read ar- 
ticles in back numbers. 


EWHAT SRRIOUS (Old Reader).—Your case is too 
serions for self-treatment. Better consult a doctor 
in your vicinity. 


Kirren Int (Shah).—It scems to be suffering from 
worms, Spratt's cure for dogs is good also for cats, 
the cat taking about the same dose as a dog her own 
weight. 


Pruros Breast (P. C.).—Yes, go by the rules Dr. 
Stables lays down ; but you seem to have a rickety 
constitucion, Better put yourself under your own 
family doctor, 


INCREASING MEASUREMENT oF CHEST (Chest).—If 

your medical examination comes on s0 soon, you'll 
hardly do it. But try. You must join a gymnasinn 
and take plenty of climbing and dumb-bell exercise. 
Fat plenty of flour food and use Kepler's extract of 
malt and cod-liver oil daily. 


E. W. B.—There is no examination—you can pass with- 
ont having served at sea. 


Tcnsine oven A New Lgar.—Bravo! But don't 
tuke too much iron in any form. No, continue the 
bath. Soap all over with hot water before going in. 
We wish other boys wonld do as you do, and write 
out rules for themselves nnd stick to them. We 
would soon be a nation of happy, healthy athletes if 
all would follow your plan, 


Puorocrapny (Beginner).—We don't believe there is 
asimpler printing-out paper than the one you men- 
tion, but you can try “Solio.” “ Paget Prize” print- 
ing-out paper, or Lumiere’s “Citos" P.O.P. You 
can get all three from Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 
146 Charing Cross Road, London, w.c. We advise 
you, and all other querists, always to use the deve- 
loper, or toning-bath, given with the paper or plates 
you buy. You may depend upon it that the makers 
know best what suits their own paper or plates, and 
tat they will give you the formula most likely to do 
them justice. If your only complaint is that the 
Prints are * too weak,” you can soon reinedy this by 
simply printing them decper. All gelatino-chloride 
paper has to be printed rather deep. Also take care 
hot: to put too much sulphocyanide of ammonium ia 
the toning-bath. 


A. GIMMBLL.—The extension of the course and the re- 
quirements ns to hospital experience render it almost 
impossible for one in your position to succeed. 


Boxtva (A. H. A.).—The exercise is good, but unfor- 
tunately the associations are bad. Possibly we may 
have a paper or two in next volume. 


Narrow Wast (J. W. Halliwell).—Yes. Join a gym- 
nasium. 


ou use a microphone, 
want really good result 
the telephones 
ite know wh 

9 ki 
Anyhow, both recéivers can be the same 
Tory Hign-Cuvrcwmay.—(CRather too 
a title!) 1. Your first attempt was, w* 
-exposed, and in trying w force it oat 
you foggel the paper, The light at § o'clock Pw. 
although it may Zook very bright, is not really strong 
actinic@ily, and two minutes would not be nearly 
enough. We cannot be certain if this was the cau 
of your failure without knowing the size of t!= 
uegative and the size to which you enlarged it, as the 
larger the picture and the smaller the negative the 
longer the exposure required would be. Rodinal isa 
very slow developer, and as you had, no dcubt, not 
exposed the picture long enough, it was not at all 
wonderful that you did not get a successfpl result. 
Try exposing one for at least twenty minutes, and «e 
what happens, We think you would find the 
“Ilford” slow bromide paper easier to work. 2. The 
best place for such a subject would be, we shouki 
think, under the head of Interiors or Floral subjects. 
3. We do not particularly care for eikonoges, it is 
terribly siow developer. 4. We do not think it makes 
much difference whether you use ammonis or soda. 
but we much prefer the former. 5. You ean photo. 
graph any building ontside without permission. aple<< 
You are standing on private ground ; but to take it 
inside you ought to ask permiszion of the Dean. We 
are very glad you appreciate the Photographic 
articles so much. 


J. C. R—1. There are six guns in a battery of Fi 
Artillery in the British service. 2; The atheial tices 
are the Buffs (East Kent Regiment), and Sod Dre- 
goon Guards (Queen's Bays). 8. Not very. 


VoLUNTRRR—You must first serve in the ranks and 
work up. Apply at the headquarters of the regiment. 


N. A. G, T. B. and othera—We cannot advise 
readers on the choice of a profession, We are cn- 
aware of any trade or profession that is not over- 
crowded, and if we were by chance to discover ope 
and mention the fact in these columns, the resuit 
would be an immediate rush on it that would make 
it quite as bad as the rest. 


MAGAZINE.—You could get the information at any of 


the Volunteer headquart: or by iti: 
shesgy lune qt ers, y writing to the 


AN APPRENTICE.—Whitebait are the young of tke 
herring, the sprat, or the shad. You can we which 
for yourself by examining them. The young ler 
rings are the most numerous in the Thames tle 
young shads are comparatively rare. In Devonshire 
these young fish are known as britt. 

F. Bupp.—Advcrtisements must be paid for; we can 


not insert them for nothing, and we cannot put thea 
into these columns. 


H. E. Mruts.—Poetry is almost invariably published 
at the poct’s own risk and expense. In periodiea:: it 
is generally paid for at the same rate as proe. If 
you ask ouradvice, we should say “ Don’t,” unless ¥..3 
are content to look upon itas an amusement. It 


of little use being a poet unless you have a prirate n- 
come ! 


t query 


RED-HOT 
h of 


H. pk Pass.—You must make your own sclection fram 
among the advertisers in our monthly part. 


IvquisttivF.—There were no two-shilling pieces coined 
in the reign of William mi. A lion shilling of 
George 1v. is worth about three shillings. 


S. B. W.—Apply direct to the company. 
find that no situation of the sort was aver cheained 
by bribery in the way you suggest. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1894. Price One Penny. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. 


By Ascort R. Hore, 
Author of “ The Merry Swiss Boots," “ An Amateur Dominte,” etc. 
(With Mlustrations by H. M. PAGET.) 


“TI tried my 'prentice hand at sign language.” 


TAR 


ALF AN HOUR'S march led usupa gloomy 

ravine, through which we gained the 

open mountain-side, a wilderness of sun- 

baked rock, bristling with patches of 

scrubby oak, with tall tufts of the “ Spanish 

bayonet," with cactuses and other prickly 
plants more than I could yet recognise. 

Her2, for the first time, we ventured 
on a trial of opposition to our conductors. 
I pvinted in the direction of Cousin 
George's house, making signs that we 
wanted to be taken there, and showing the 
little money I had in my pocket as a hint 
of further reward; butthe old man vehe- 
mently insisted on our going along with 
him, and when I still hung back, took me 
by the hand, once more laying his other 
paw on my head with a hideous chuckle, 
as if in playfal invitation for me to come 
and be scalped! Donald presently sat 
down, declaring that he was too tired to 
walk farther. Then this grim nurse pro- 
posed to carry him; but that was what 
my brother's small schoolboy dignity 
could not stand, and we dragged ourselves 
on up the blazing steeps in a dejected 
frame of mind. 

“ Let us bolt and make a run for it,” 
whispered Donald in my ear, when for 
several minutes the leader had stalked on 
without turning round to look after us. 

“How could you run when you say 
you can’t walk ?”? I rebuked him. “ And 
we should be shot down like rabbits before 
we had gone ten yards.” 

Even as I spoke, there was a startling 
twang and whiz at our backs, and we 
turned to see a quail fluttering on the 
ground transfixed by an arrow from the 
Indian lad’s bow. As he picked up his 
game, he gave us a sharp look, probably 
ineant to claim our admiration for this 
display of marksmanship, but I took it for 
a warning of what might happen if we 
chose to be disobedient. 

I will not dwell on our feelings during 
that trying tramp. I had horrible visions 
of torture, slaughter, fiory stakes; and 
would have gladly given up all my holi- 
days to be safe in the class-room of our 
strictest master at Edinburgh. Yet I 
could hardly believe that these Indians, 
represented to me as so despicable and so 
thoroughly subdued, would take our lives 
without any reason. Much more likely 
was it that we were being led into captivity 
for the sake of levying blackmail on our 
friends; and my hope was to find some 
one of the tribe able to speak English, 
whom I could persuade that it would be 
to their advantage to restore us unhurt. 

I had begun to be tired and crossas well 
as apprehensive, when a stony path wind- 
ing up the cliffs suddenly brought us on 
to a green flat, where we found ourselves 
close upon an Apache rancheria, This 
village consisted of a few skin huts, 
thatched with reeds, in shape much like 
melons cut in half. Behind it were some 
flourishing patches of corn, beans, and 
pumpkins, and an attempt at a hayrick 
seemed an assuring sign; hayricks, I at 
once felt, do not go along with utter bar- 
barity. In the open air, before each 
hovel, smouldered a smoky fire, about 
which most of the inhabitants lay snooz- 
ing, but pricked up their ears as a whole 
tribe of dogs raised noisy notice of our 
approach. 

These curs charged forward upon us, 
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roused to fresh clamour by the sight of our 
faithful Tom, who had at once to run the 
gauntlet among them—an ordeal which 
he entered into with such spirit that I 
fancy the lean Indian dogs might have got 
the worst of it, had the odds not been so 
great against him. But the old man 
growlingly called them to order; and his 
young companion, catching up a stick, 
laid about him so vigorously that the 

elping pack drew off with their tails 
Petwveen their legs. Then we moved intu 
the village, where everybody was now on 
foot to stare at us, but no one offered us 
any injury. 

“ Now they are taking us to the chief,” 
I explained to Donald, as we were led up 
to the largest lodge, distinguished by 
being roofed in with a tarpaulin over the 

)p. 

The chief, however, did not yet think 
fit to appear, nor were we allowed at once 
to enter, but invited to sit down on a pile 
of faggots and brushwood in front of his 
residence. The old redekin went inside ; 
the young one remained besido us as 
sentinel, or showman; while the rest of 
the tribe gathered round open-eyed, as if 
we were Punch and Judy. They were 
nearly all wrinkled, ugly hags or naked 
children, with only two or three men that 
looked like torturing. 

“What are they going to do to us?” 
whimpered Donald, for at least the tenth 
time, and for the tenth time I told him I 
did not know. 

To make a show of confidence I was 
far from feeling, I had now the idea of 
putting Tom through his tricks, with a 
vague notion also of amusing and winning 
over these brutal Indians. Our four- 
footed friend was not in the least shy or 
afraid in such company, so at my bidding 
he readily sat up to beg, jamped over a 
stick, gave two barks for the Stars and 
Stripes, and three for the Union Jack, all 
to the great wonderment of the spectators, 
who looked on with guttural exclamations 
of approval, and even let their stupid 
countenances relax into something like a 
smile. It seemed to me that we might 
owe our life and liberty to this dog’s 
cleverness; and I only wished I had a 
piece of biscuit to put on the end of his 
nose. I said as much aside to Donald, 
who replied that he would rather have a 
biscuit for his own eating; but anxiety 
had taken away my appetite. 

This performance was interrupted by 
the return of the old man, who came out 
of the hut with something inhis hand. I 
looked nervously to see that it was not a 
tomahawk or fiery torch. No such thing! 
‘What he had been to fetch was a much 
more familiar and assuring object—no- 
thing else, indeed, than that lost cap of 
mine. With a chuckling grin, he placed 
it on my head, and went through a lively 
pantomime, from which I understood that 
the youngster who stole it had been duly 
spanked ! 

At once a great weight fell from my 
heart, now that these alarming signs were 
explained which had seemed to threaten 
our scalps, 

“T told you it would be all right!" I 
exclaimed triumphantly to Donald. 
“ They are friendly Indians, after all, and 
they only wanied to show their honesty. 
Now we shall be allowed to go home.” 


“Won't they give us anything to eat 
first ?"’ aaked my brother. 

But that was more than I could say, 
though my own appetite had all at once 
returned. The Indians pressed about us, 
pawing, staring, and jabbering. One or 
two of them had a few English words to 
let off on us, of which we could make 
little or nothing. I tried my 'prentice 
hand at the sign language, pointing to my 
mouth and my stomach in an awkward 
way which appeared to tickle their sense 
of humour. 

Then our old friend brought us a small 
melon, at which we sucked greedily in 
turns, making a hole in each end of it 
with my knife. I had never tasted any- 
thing so delicious, for indeed we were 
more thirsty than hungry after our march 
under the hot sun. My knife, by the 
way, excited such evident admiration 
on the part of our younger captor, that I 
made signs to him he might keep it, as he 
was most willing to do; but the old man 
snatched it from his hand, and it disap- 
peared into some mysterious recess of his 
own scanty garments, which served him 
as a pocket. 

At length the chief came forth to greet 
us in full fig, the delay having been 
caused by putting on all his best clothes 
in honour of white visitors. Such a guy 
as he had made of himself! The ground- 
work of his motley costume was a very 
old-fashioned, brass-buttoned, swallow- 
tailed coat, greasy and shabby, one tail of 
which had been torn off, but, to make up, 
the other was so long as almost to flap 
down upon his richly embroidered mocea- 
sins. Then, below a bright blue sash, he 
wore a pair of threadbare black trousers, 
the upper part cut away, for the sake of 
air and ease, exposing the thighs, and the 
seams ornamented with amall silver bells 
in Mexican fashion. His hair was done 
up in a plaster of mud, and his face 
smeared with red paint or blood, set off 
with streaks of apple green ; from his nose 
hung a shellring. Overall he had thrown 
a dirty striped blanket by way of royal 
robe; and a silver m on his naked 
breast no doubt proclaimed his rank. 
The whole array gave a sad come-down 
to my conceptions of an Indian warrior: 
but 1 considered that the head of such a 
miserable band could not be much of a 
chief. 

This figure of fun solemnly advanced to 
shake hands with us, remarking in very 
thick English, which came out in little 
jerks, as from a rusty pump— 

“Me, big chief. Loves much white 
man. Good Injun! honest Injun!” and 
he smote himeelf on the breast to empha- 
sise this self-praise. 

What could we say in return? Tom 
set up a sharp barking, as if to say he, for 
one, did not believe any such professions. 
Donald was inclined to titter, if I had no: 
given him a warning nudge. I felt it lay 
on me to reply with proper gravity. 
cudgelling my memory for appropriate 
phrases from Mayne Reid and Fenimore 
Cooper. 

“The pale face has come to visit the 
red man in his wigwam. The hatchet is 
buried for ever, isn’t it? The red chief 
will smoke the pipe of peace with his 
white brother, won't he? The Great 
Spirit is giving us fine weather. The 


white mat hopes that the chief is quite 
well.” 

Here I heard Donald behind me chok- 
ing with laughter at the grandiloquent 
way in which I introduced myself as a 
white man; and indeed I began to feel I 
wes making a fool of myself, and came to 
a sudden stop. But the chief saw nothing 
absurd in this eloquence of mine, though 
he at once directed the conversation to a 
practical point. 

“Gim bacca!" he exclaimed, holding 
out his hand. “ Gim bacca!” 

To this, when I understood what he 
meant, I replied that I had no tobacco to 
give him; but I offered him a dollar, the 
only coin I had about me, which he will- 
ingly accepted, snatching it as a dog does 
a bone. I need not have been afraid to 
offend him by such a small donation; the 
smallest contributions would be thank- 
fully received here. 

By this time I had ceased to have any 
dread of such savages; and we unhesitat- 
ingly followed the chief into his smoky 
den. There the first thing he did was to 
display a dog’s-eared copybook as proof 
of his attainments in civilisation. Most 
of it was already filled with a collection 
of hieroglyphics and blots that in our 
school would have brought a pupil of the 
lowest class into danger of the “ tawse ” ; 
but one page still stood blank, headed by 

“the copper-plate maxim, “ Virtue is its own 
reward.” Producing pen and ink, our 
host laboriously set himself to copy this 
edifying sentiment two or three times, or 
as much of it as his straggling scrawl 
could get into the line, looking to us for 
applause, which we did not fail to bestow. 
Nor was he content till we had each 
written a line of the copy, as we did, by 
way of putting something in his album. 
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The freemasonry of education having 
thus been established among us, a squaw 
brought forward something to eat, which 
was much more welcome to me than 
writing materials. We were entertained 
with a kind of bread or cake, made, as 
I afterwards learned, of mezquit beans 
pounded up with sunflower-seeds and 
other seasoning, also with Mexican 
tortillas, and the peculiar Apache luxury 
of baked mescal, which tasted something 
like the toffee we call “ gundy” in Edin- 
burgh. Besitles, we had melons and the 
fruit of the nopal, or Indian fig, and, now 
that we felt our scalps safe, made an 
excellent meal without objecting that 
fingers must serve for forks. Tom, too, 
was treated to a repast after his tustes, 
which ought to have impzoved his evident 
poor opinion of the red man. 

All this, the chief explained in his 
broken English, was only a whet for our 
teeth, and that a more substantial banquet, 
worthy of such guests, would be set before 
us as soon as it could be caught and 
cooked. But as evening was drawing on, I 
begged him to let us lose no time in get- 
ting back to our friends, who would thank 
him for this and all other services to us ; 
and, after a little talk, he agreed to speed 
our parting. 

“Send um bacca, honest Injun!” 
was his farewell, as he once more shook 
hands with us, and the rest of the tribe 
came round for a final stare. 

Two skinny mules had been saddled for 
us, and the old Indian, whom I had looked 
on as such a ferocious savage up till the 
last hour or so, was prepared to act as our 
guide. Donald and I were not sorry to 
get a ride; but our elderly friend trotted 
behind us as actively as if training for the 
sports of his tribe. The mules, too, were 
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livelier than they looked, and we made 
such good pace as to reach home by sun- 
set, before anyone had grown seriously 
alarmed over our absence. Then, our 
story being told, the old Apache was asked 
what he would like as areward ; and what 
do you think he chose? <A glass of 
castor-otl, which he drank up on the spot 
with apparent relish, smacking his lips 
after it and rubbing his stomach! To 
take the taste away, he had a handful of 
brown sugar given him, also a piece of 
tobacco, and another for the chief, to 
encourage his tribe in the ways of honesty 
and hospitality. 

Before Donald and I had to go back to 
school with such an adventure to make 
us worth listening to about our travels, 
the whole party of us paid a ceremonious 
visit to the Apache rancheria, the inhabi- 
tants of which turned out in all their 
glory of paint and feathers for the occa- 
sion. They treated us, not only to a ban- 
quet, but to a war-dance; and when I 
saw the ferocious vigour with which they 
threw themselves into this exercise, I was 
well pleased not to have seen it before 
falling into their hands, when I hardly 
knew what to expect of them. With 
frenzied gestures a ring of grisly figures 
leaped, howled, and whirled in the fire- 
light, acting an expressive pantomime of 
slaughter to the accompaniment of 
Monotonous drumming and rattling and 
shrill screams from the squaws, till one 
could not help remembering how, a few 
years back, such an orgy would have been 
in real earnest, and fearing that, even now,. 
these excited warriors might forget they 
were tamed and in the way of being 
civilised. 


[THE END.] 


A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


A 


WwW": had happened was this. 

The two days following the arrival 
of the Touaregs had been spent in prepar- 
ing the camp for a stay which might be 
of some duration, and in making arrange- 
ments for the food of the men and 
the camels. In this there was no difticulty. 
The neighbourhood abounded with game, 
and there was plenty of water. In the 
plain there were vast uncultivated 
stretches, yielding excellent pasturage for 
the camels, and everywhere there were 
great quantities of nourishing fruit. 

Notwithstanding the need of repose 
they shared with their companions, Ali 
and Ahmadou were impatient to recon- 
noitre the country and start in search of 
Marius. Abmadou was not long in 
finding the way along which he had 
brought the negro youngster, and he led 
Ali to the tree where he had killéd the 
leopard. 5 

But beyond this point his memory was 
less precise ; he only remembered to have 
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(With Mtuatrations by PAULE CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER XX.—CURIOUS NAVIGATION. 


marched with the sun to reach it; and in 
going towards the rising sun he ought to 
find the lake, the stream which led to it, 
or the hill which dominated it. 

He had little difficulty in recognising 


the spot where he had seen the lake for 
the first time; but when he looked for 
the promontory at the end of which 
Marius had been captured, and from 
which he had taken his bearings to mark 
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the direction in which the canoes had 
gone, a great difficulty arose. 

The level of the water in subsiding had 
greatly altered the shape of the lake 
shore; and on account of the moisture 
remaining impregnated in the deserted 
banks, the belt of grass had been con- 
siderably narrowed. 

The island to which Ahmadou supposed 
Marius had been carried was found by 
running a straight line from the extremity 
of the promontory through a clump of 
five tall palm-trees. The trees were 
easily found, but the point had dis- 
appeared in the vegetation which had 
sprung up around it. 

Going out on to the shore of dry mud 
as far as the degree of consistency per- 
mitted, they got a long way towards the 
centre of the lake, and consequently 
towards the archipelago. Several islands 
were visible: but many of them had 
clumps of palm-trees like the one which 
appeared to have been the goal of the 
kidnappers of Marius. 

Without bearings it was impossible to 
ick out the island from the rest, and it 
ecame necessary to proceed methodically 

and prudently, so as not to attract the 
attention of the islanders. 

The inhabitants of the shore, being 
constantly exposed to the depredations of 
the pirates of the lake, have no boats, for 
boats would soon be taken away from 
them. At the same time, they have their 
share of the fish; but they do not 
venture out on to the lake, their fishing 
being done from the land. 

Here was another difficulty. A 
swimmer, however skilful he might be, 
could not dream of exposing himself in 
these waters, infested by hideous 
crocodiles, where even rafts are dangerous, 
owing to the difficulty in managing them 
to avoid the attacks of these vigorous 
saurians, who are as active in the water 
as they are clumsy on land, and could 
easily upset them. 

There was some talk about felling trees 
and hollowing out the trunks, which would 
of necessity have been along, troublesome 
job, considering the scarcity of tools and 
the unskilfulness of the labourers ; but the 
native remarked to Ahmadou that a 
flotilla of canoes could not possibly remain 
unnoticed on the lake, and that it would 
be immediately attacked by the islanders, 
and in spite of the superiority of the 
weapons of the Touaregs, they would most 
certainly be destroyed by these skilful 
mariners in their well-made craft. 

His proposition was to adopt the means 
of navigation in use among the shore folk 
for procuring the large numbers of ibises 
which, on great occasions like the acces- 
sion of a sultan, and on important 
anniversaries, furnish the traditional dish 
which has to figure on every table. This 
was to get inside a crocodile-skin, and 
thus approach the islands and explore 
them without attracting the attention of 
their inhabitants. 

The ibis hunt is carried on in this way. 
It takes place in the hottest period of the 
day. The birds are very numerous in the 
vicinity of the lake, and alight in flocks 
on the backs of the crocodiles asleep on 
the surface of the water, where they find 
an abundant supply of small molluses, 
aquatic insects, malacodermes, and little 
polyps. 

In a crocodile-skin prepared for the 
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purpose the hunters can approach without 
attracting the attention either of the 
reptiles or the birds. 

Their arms, stuck out from the fore 
paws—which are made water-tight by 
being formed into a sort of skin glove—then 
catch hold of the long legs of the birds 
within reach, drag them suddenly under 
water, and stuff them into a bag carried 
below the skin in which they have con- 
cealed themselves. 

It sometimes happens that the living 


attacked on that side. And when one 
of their enemies, scenting human flesh, 
dashes at them with his mouth open, they 
thrust their right hand between his jaws, 
which suddenly shut. But the stick has 
been stuck in between th> tongue and the 
upper jaw, the crocodile plunges, and the 
swimmer continues his journey armed 
with another stick, snatched from the 
supply in his belt, to be ready for another 
attack. And it is very seldom that the 
swimmer comes to grief. 


Hunting the Ibis. 


crocodiles are awakened by the screams 
of the birds, and, astonished at the 
mancuvres of their neighbours, proceed 
to attack them, in which case the hunters 
have to rip open the skin, and dive and 
swim ashore as fast as they can. In their 
right hand they carry a stout stick of hard 
wood about a foot long, pointed at both 
ends, and they have a few others like it 
in their belt. Keeping close to the skin 
they have slipped out of, they mancuvre 
it with the left hand so as not to be 


The idea of utilising this method of 
navigation for exploring the lake was 
adopted with enthusiasm, and the next 
morning a grand crocodile hunt was 
entered on under the leadership of the 
native, who claimed to be an expert at the 
sport. 

Several long, log-like bodies were 
floating a few yards out from the bank. 
These were sleeping crocodiles. A strong 
hook baited with a quarter of kid was 
thrown out amongst them. It fell on to 


the back of a crocodile, who awoke witha 
jump and forged ahead, but returned to 
the bait and swallowed ‘it greedily. The 
rope tightened, and the reptile, in spite of 
his struggles, was soon dragged ashore and 
put to death. 

In this way the required number of 
crocodiles were secured; and then the 
preparation of their skins began. Each 
reptile was ripped open along its full 
length underneath, the skin taken off and 
cleaned inside and then tightly packed 
with sand that it might not lose its shape 
in drying, and then the intestines were 
washed and filled with air to serve as floats. 

The voyage tc the island was postponed 
till the morning after these preparations 
were complete. The tents were pitched 
for the night behind a mass of foliage, and 
at dawn six Touaregs who could swim, and 
Ali and Ahmadou, took their placesin the 
skins amid the inflated intestinos, holding 
in their hands as paddles little plates of 
wood. The arms could easily be with- 
drawn inside to take hold, if necessary, 
of the long knife and the pointed sticks 
already mentioned. The openings were 
then sewn up and smeared avith resin. 

All being ready, the sham crocodiles 
were gently placed in the water and began 
to move off slowly. 

The lower jaws had been tied round 
with the smaller intestines inflated, so 
that the heads floated high and the 
strange navigators could see how to steer. 

A few fishing-boats appeared on the 
lake. ‘The crocodiles took care not to get 
in their way, but approached them near 
enough to make out their crews. The 
skins were quite water-tight, and moved 
slowly but safely, there being no current 
in this part of the lake. To avoid atten- 
tion and improve the chances of the 
search, the men separated over the sur- 
face in twos, but kept close enough 
together to help each other if required. 
Before separating, a meeting-place was 
agreed upon for the evening on the ridge 
of a shoal uncovered at this season, form- 
ing a muddy island about half-way be- 
tween the starting-place and an isolated 
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rock that could be seen at the end of the 
nearest island. From there they could 
come back to the camp after communi- 
cating the result of their investigations. 

When evening came, the sham reptiles, 
two by two, arrived at the meeting-place. 
Six were already assembled, and nose to 
nose, from the interior of their carapaces 
communicated their experiences and their 
failure to discover anything. 

Two had still to come, and, as time 
was getting on, the others were begin- 
ning to be anxious, when the seventh ex- 
plorer arrived alone. 

They gathered round him for news of 
his companion, to whom they feared 
some accident had happened. Fortu- 
nately, this was not so, and these two 
had, it appeared, been more favoured than 
the others. 

When the last man came in, he said: 
“T saw, in a canoe that passed quite near 
us, a white man working at the paddle. 
He looks miserable and ill ; his beard and 
his hair are long and neglected ; his face 
is yellow; but I think he is the man that 
hunted the lion with us. All day we have 
been following the canoe with our eyes. 
This was not difficult, for they threw a 
big stone in the water and anchored to 
it, and began to fish with a line. We 
floated some distance from them in the 
direction they came from, and we followed 
them on their return, and we saw them 


go ashore on the island that is nearest . 


to us, the one with the rock at the end. 
which we took this morning as one of 
our bearings. Then we separated. My 
comrade followed the canoe close in to 
survey the coast, and he saw the canoe 
hauled up and other canoes come in, one 
by one, and get hauled up. And then we 
came back to tell you what we had seen.” 

The navigators were extremely tired ; 
since the morning they had eaten no- 
thing but a cake and drank nothing but 
the water they had taken with them; 
and their position on their stomachs was 
not the most convenient imaginable; in 
short, they were all in great want of 
food, of rest, and, above all, of change of 
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posture. And so they paddled off toge- 
ther to their starting- lace: where their 
friends took them out of their inconvenient 
carapaces. 

After they had recovered somewhat, 
they narrated their experiences, which 
much amused their audience. There was 
a good deal of joking at their expense, 
which, however, did not prevent their 
deciding to resume their disguise next 
day, in order to land on the island in 
the evening and surprise the islanders 
while they were asleep. 

The night and morning were spent in 
repose; the crocodile-skins were fre- 
quently washed to keep them supple and 
in shape. 

The afternoon was spent in preparing 
the weapons. A little before sundown 
the eight men were again sewn up and 
plastered up in their skins with their 
guns, pistols, and ammunition, and their 
knives and sticks, and once again did their 
comrades launch them out into the lake. 

They went away in capital order, and 
reached the vicinity of the rock as 
Marius took up his position on it. They 
saw him almost immediately in the bright 
light of the moon. 

It was the splash of the water on 
their carapaces in motion that had dis- 
turbed his meditations; it was their ex- 
traordinary mancuvre that he had 
watched with such attention and as- 
tonishment; it was to them he had ad- 
dressed his allocution; and it was Ali 
who had replied in the words with which 
we ended our last chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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EpWwarpD GILHAM, 
Bric Kxstix, Redcot, south Norwood. 
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IV.—Handwriting. 
[Continued from page 708.) 
2nd Grade. 
£zE.G. TURNEa, 44 Wellesley Road, Prince's Park, Liver- 


sibeey Fist, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, E. 
ALFRED PaTcH, do. 

FREDERICK RICHARDSON, dl. 
Frep STONE, do. 


CHARLEs GILL, do. do. 
EDWARD STRATTON, do. do. 
WILLUM BRANCH, do. do. 
ARTHUR O, Mason, do. do. 


Epwanp James CASTLE, Sir Josiah Mason’s Orphan- 
age, Erdington, near Birmingham. 

ARTHUR C. RoBERTE, do. do. 

G. B. HEWLETT, do. do, 

Henny ASTELL, do. do. 

ALBERT ALLEN, 

FRANcI8 ARTHURS, Grampian Training ship Belfast. 

LEwis JoHxsToN, 

Rosert Ropinson, ae. as. 

HENRY LONGMORE, 

G. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Royal’ ‘Belfat Academical Tnsti- 

tution. 
MansHatt F. Huston, do. 
Ciavnr R. B. Mureny, do, do. 


FRanxGRist woop, Harrow Green School, Ley tonstonc.F. 


WItLta Cor.Ktt, do. do. 
ALFRE Banton, do. do. 
Hagry TayLor, do, do, 
ERNEST DANIELL, do. do, 
Frank PALMER, do. do, 


Epwarp JoNes, Harrow Green School, Testonstone, rE 
Wittam LAMBERT, 


ALFRED HIcks, & oe 
JAMES MEGGS, do. do. 
Froyp WaTERWoRTH, do. do. 
OswaLD Purr.ire, do. do, 
ERNEST DENNISON, oe: do. 
Epuar MERRIDAY, do. 


JonN STEWART Eatery, Preaek Cottage, South Wood. 
ford. 

HERMANN ZUPPINGER, ortning: Grammar School. 

H. Oaupc in do. 

M. 0, Pr. L, 108 Tiyecrone Cotham Brow, Bristol. 

C._W. CLARKR, Dyke Cottage, Market Place, Oundle, 
Northamptonshire. 

E. C. GREEN, Chesterton, Cirencester. 

Exos A. Binp, 43 New Street, East Kirkby, Notts, 

JOHN WM. JACQUES, 2 Methven Terrace, Grange-over- 
Sands. 

W. A. BROOEIN, c/o Mrs. Lamb, Newell, Sherborne, 

Aubrey T. TILLarD, Tittleshall Rectory. Swatfham, 

ALEXANDER PHAN. 69 Market Strect, Farle-town, Lancs, 
H. SALAMON, 48 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, 


NW, 

Epita A. C. Wiis0x, Carlton Honse, King John 
Street, West Banks, Sleaford, Lincs. 

W. A. MELVILLE, 93 High Street, Montrose, 

Warten Fexx, The Walaute, Pope's Grove, Twicken- 


ham. 
ARTHUR WILLIS, The Elms, North Weald, Epring. 
(To be continued.) 
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“WHEN WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER.” 


N these days of steam navvies, bogie en- 
gines, and light railways, it is not con- 
sidered much of an engineering feat to cut 
through a hill. It was otherwise a century 
back, when such work was performed by 
manual labour and the “ material” wheeled 
away in wheelbarrows. 

Some three miles south of Great Holt 
Farm there is a range of high chalk hills. 
The London turnpike crosses this range by 
a deep cutting, when constructed I cannot 
say with certainty. I have heard old 
gaffers tell how, when crossing the Downs by 
the od road, when the new one was being 
made (traces of the old road yet remain), 
they had looked into the cutting from the 
summit of the hill, and seen the workmen 
wheeling out the chalk in barrows. If their 
memory served them right, it was about the 
end of the last century. 

Though the cutting has sunk into insigni- 
ficance when compared with modern engi- 
neering feats (one such being even now in 
the immediate vicinity of the cutting), it has 
the same importance commercially that it 
had when it was firat constructed. Its im- 
posing time-stained walls still frown upon 
the tourist, the business man, and the cot- 
tager on his homeward way. Huge boulders 

o- crashing down from time to time and 

the roadway. Grass and weeds grow 


By Burnett Fatiow, 


Author of “The Boys of Birchwell Hall,” “A Wild Ride,” ete. 


Il. A NIGHT IN A CUTTING. 


in the crevices or upon the ledges. Inmany 
places ‘* flounderings” have tended to slope 
the sides at a less acute angle, though 
even now they are high, formidable, and 
dangerous. None but the rashest of shep- 
herd boys ever, I think, attempt to scale 
them. 

Proceeding northward, the cutting is ap- 
proached through a long, winding valley. 
‘The scenery of this valley is very fine, and 
has not inaptly been styled “ The Scotland 
of the South.” North of the cutting is a 
broad-spreading valley, reaching to the 
Surrey hills. In the narrow, winding 
valley, to the south, is an ancient inn, im- 
mortalised by Dickens, though net named by 
the great author in the work to which I 
allude. Tradition has it that it was on the 
side of the hill overlooking this valley that 
the last wild boar killed in England was 
started on a Sunday morning, and chased 
to a place since named Boarhunt, and killed 
in a chalkpit. The point from which the 
chase started is known as Hogg’s Lodge to 
this day.* Highwaymen, too, once made it 
a sort of “ happy hunting-ground,”’ and the 
celebrated “ Jack the Gunman "’ is credited 
with having perpetrated many robberies 
there. 

Uncle Herrold had gone to market, and 
was to bring back for Tom and me a pocket- 
knife each—one of those compound tool- 
chest knives, to complete which the “ chest ” 
alone seems to me to be necessary! So 
anxious were we to get possession of these 
“ pocket wonders ” that we set out, early in 
the afternoon, to meet him on his return, 
calculating that by so doing we should 
get possession of the knives something like 
an hour sooner than if we remained patiently 
at home, 

One trifling thing after another delayed 
us along the road, so that it was getting well 
on into the autumn evening before we 
arrived at the cutting, which was already 
filled with dark shadows ; though northward 
the Surrey hills, under the flood of rich 
light from the declining sun, were bathed in 
purple and amethyst. 


© Wiltshire, I believe, makes a similar claim, and 
can “ produce” a tomb in a village church emblemati- 
cal of the event.—B.F. 


“Uncle seems late to-night, Tom,” pre- 
sently said I. 

“ Rather ; we started tco early, Ted,” said 
Tom. “He may not be along for another 
hour yet—or perhaps two, if business 
detains him.” 

“Had we better keep on?” 

“Unless your superior wisdom suggests 
something more enlivening.” 

“If I am town-bred, I try to learn country 
ways.” 

“ And under my able tuition, you ure im- 
proving apace.” 

“ Do you credit the story uncle told us last 
night?” 

It was of two shepherd-boys who had 
attempted to scale the sides of the cutting, 
and got themselves in a tix. 

“ But they didn’t succeed. Now,” gazing 
at the frowning heights, ‘I feel pretty 
certain I could manage it.’’ 

“There don’t look much hold near the 
top,’’ hinted I dubiously. 

“That’s the perspective; things, you 
know, look smaller the farther they are 
from you. Here’s a place like a flight of 
steps.” 

I didn’t gainsay Tom-—seldom did I 
effectually—but I failed to see the resem- 
blance to steps of any kind. 

“ Seriously, Tom, you don’t mean you 
would attempt such a foolhardy freak! The 
sides of the cutting are simply ghastly.” 

“That's only to your town eyes. We 
don’t think much of it down in these parts. 
Fact is, Ted, I’ve long had an inclination 
to go up a little way. Shall we?” 

“Don’t, Tom,” pleaded I, getting a bit 
frightened. 

“Why,” deliberately, “if you are afraid” 
(be knew he was touching me on my most 
tender point), “ you can look on from a dis- 
tance.” 

Finally it was decided we shou'd go up 
a “little way ’—just, as Tom put it, far 
enough to catch sight of Uncle Herrold when 
he came up the valley beyond. 

Tom led, and we began our ascent. The 
first twenty feet presented little difficulty. 
and I began to enter into the fun of the 
thing. Then came a bit of real climbing, 
and I grew more excited. The projecting 
boulders served very well for foot-rests, and 


were firm under our weight. But as we ad- 
vanced higher, they became smaller, until I 
began to discover Tom’s “ perspective ’’ was 
a bit out. From sheer recklessness he had 
more than one narrow escape of being hurled 
to the depths below. As he preceded me by 
some feet, had he done so, he must have 
taken me down with him to certain destruc- 
tion. 

“Do be more careful, Tom,” cried I, as a 
dislodged boulder narrowly missed me. 

“All right,” said he. “Iwas just going 
to give you the same advice.” 

“Surely we have gone far enough,” I 
hinted. 

“May as well go out at the top now,” he 
Teplied. 

“But, Tom, I feel’? (he had repeatedly 
warned me against looking down) “ we are at 
a tremendous elevation. Suppose one of us 
slipped ’?_— 

“Don’t be an ass, and get such a thought 
into your noddle, Ted!’ he responded 
sharply. 

I was silent ; and we struggled on a few 
yards farther. 

At last I could not fail to see Tom was 
making little or no progress. I began to 
feel really frightened. 

“Oh, Tom!” gasped I, “I do wish I 
had not ventured.” 

“Shut up! It’s no use wishing that 
now.” 

* But can’t you go on, Tom ?”” 

“Not another foot—without breaking my 
neck.” 
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So I took his hand in a tight grip, and 
struggled on to the boulder. 

“You are sure we can’t go on, Tom?” 
suggested I. 

“Satisfy yourself. True, it’s only a mat- 
ter of twenty feet, but it might just as well 
be twenty miles. The chalk is all ‘ rubble,’ 
and would play us false at the first attempt. 
I'm sorry, Ted, I drew you into this.” 

I silently gave him my hand, and that 
difficulty was settled. 

I could not help admiring his coolness— 
partly assumed, I subsequently learned, to 
keep up my courage. And it was needed, 
too! Each time I gazed into the abyss I 
more fully realised what a rash thing we had 
attempted—how a false step or an insecure 
hold would have hurled us down to certain 
death. 

Somehow we didn’t talk much; neither 
did we indulge in recriminations. We were 
“in a mess,’ and must together pay the 
penalty. 

There was a cold draught through the 
cutting, which had an unpleasant, chilling 
effect upon us. It began to dawn upon us, 
indeed, that we might eventually fall from 
sheer exhaustion, for our powers of endurance 
had been already severely tried by our climb. 

Eagerly we scanned the winding road up 
the valley to the south, but there was no 
sign of Uncle Herrold’s coming—or of any 
one else, for that matter. And so an hour 
dragged wearily past. 

Presently we became conscious that a 
dimness was obscuring our vision. A fog 
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afterwards, he thought fell from natural 
causes; and he drove off as quickly as he 
could lest a quantity should fall and over- 
whelm him. 

Too soon, alas! the sound of the wheels 
ceased ; and we felt alone, but for that Pre- 
sence to Whom alone we now instinctively 
looked for aid. 

The wind died away in a last long-drawn, 
soft-sighing moan, and an oppressive still- 
ness settled around. 

“We must make up our minds for a night 
of it, Ted,” said Tom, as cheerily as he could ; 
but a huskiness in his voice betrayed hm. 

I did not answer. Perhaps I was crying; 
at any rate my heart was too full for utter- 
ance. 

It being early autumn, the night did not 


‘ promise to be unpleasantly cold, and would 


not be very long. But it seemed very long 
tome. I lay on the narrow ledge, we!l know- 
ing I dared not go to sleep lest I should roll 
off and be dashed to pieces. I kept myself 
awake by listening to Tom’s stories of country 
life, and watching the blinking stars. But 
all through the long hours of the night they 
kept very hazy—to my eyes! And then I got 
to making no end of good resolves. But I 
must not dwell upon them. Boys’ good 
resolves are often too easily-made, and too 
heedlessly broken. It was so in my case, 
as a future occasion may show. 

So passed the night. Dawn at last broke 
in the east. Another day, like a new life, had 
opened out before us. 


*‘Oh, Tom! What is to be done?” 

“Make the best of it, I suppose.” 

“ Can’t we return ? ” 

“Give me your hand.” Ididso. “Now 
Yook down.” I did as directed, and was 
effectually answered—and silenced! But 
for Tom's grip, I must have fallen. 

I really had some pretence to pluck—or 
recklessness. Gradually the dizziness wore 
off, and I gained something of confidence. 

‘What are we to do, Tom ?”’ persisted I. 

“ Wait patiently until father comes along, 
and then attract his attention. He'll find a 
way to rescue us.’” . 

“ But I'm afraid I can’t hold on long.” 

“Here, get up on this boulder with me. 
There’s room for both, if a tight fit, and it 
will bear cur united weight. Then we've 
only to sit down and wait for father to come 
along ; he can’t be long now.” 


rose in the valley, and evening shadows 
began to close in around us. There was 
another kind of “ haze” in our eyes, but we 
would not admit it to each other. And so, 
long before Uncle Herrold came past, the 
heavy autumn twilight settled around us, 
blotting out the distant landscape, and the 
dangers that menaced us below. But we 
could still feel their existence. 

“Listen !" presently cried Tom. 

At first I could hear nothing, but presently 
the sound of wheels in the road below fell 
upon my ears. 

“That's father’s gig,’? said Tom. 
know its rattle well.” 

We shouted with all our might, and then 
threw down small lumps of chalk ; but failed 
to attract attention. The fact was our voices 
ascended, as did the sound made by the gig’s 
wheels. The lumps of chalk, uncle told us 


“tT 


_Before it was well light, Uncle Herrold and 
his search-party discovered us. Hunger and 
cold had rendered us very miserable. Their 
glad shout infused new life into our veins. 
They had been out all night, but had not pre- 
viously thought of the cutting. 

A rope was procured from the nearest 
farm. When it was let down, Tom, who had 
borne up much better than I, fastened it 
round my waist, and gave the signal for me 
to be hauled up. I fainted as soon as I was 
safe on the mossy turf of the hillside. When 
I recovered consciousness, Tom also was safe. 

Uncle Herrold was very angry. He said, 
with unusual decision, that if there was to be 
a continuance of these “adventures,” I had 
better spend my Christmas holidays in town. 

However, I didn’t; and I may tell you here 
a real “startler”” was the consequence. 

(To be continued.) 
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A SHELLBACK’S DITTY-BAG. 


By J. A. Hiaeinson (late Royal Mail Service), 


Av™= supper next evening the story was 
continued. 

“On arrival in New York,” began the 
quartermaster, “ Billy Bean and I fell in with 
avery kindly spoken man, who took us to his 
boarding-house till a homeward-bound vessel 
could be obtained. Sailors’ Homes did not 
then exist in many ports outside of London 
or Liverpool. With him we remained some 
days. 

“ One morning he rushed into the kitchen, 
and told us that a fine ship was on the point 
of sailing for the Mersey, and we could join 
at good wages. The thought of getting home 
filled us with joy, and all three quickly re- 
pared to the shipping office, when Billy and 

put our marks against our names on the 
articles. A couple of advance notes were 
handed to us, and we were told to be on 
board that night. On reaching the street 
the boarding-master explained that he alone 
could get the notes cashed, so they were 
handed to him with the understanding that 
clothing sufficient for the voyage should be 
supplied. 

“*Of course,’ says he; ‘and now let me 
see what you want.’ With that he fell rub- 
bing his chin between his fingers and thumb, 
and looking serious-like. ‘Hook-pot and 
pannikin you must have,’ he continued. 

‘Monkey jackets? Well, those you've got 
are pretty fair, and you'll get the north-east 
trades off Sandy Hook, and be home afore 


Author of “ Dog-Watch Yarns," ete., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


two watches are over. I reckon that’s set- 
tled, anyhow. Oilskins? You won’t want 
them, as youngsters don’t get wet aboard smart 
Yankee clippers. As soon as it comes on 
dirty the mate sends the boys to help clean 
the knives. It’s different aboard your 
Britisher, now; but oilskins you don’t want.’ 

“We knew nothing of north-east trades, 
and very little of clippers. We wanted to get 
home, as father and mother were, perhaps, 
mourning for us as dead. 

“* Mufflers!’ exclaimed our guardian, in so 
sharp and business-like a tone as somewhat 
awed us, ‘you don’t want them. I always 
sends my men to sea with good long stock- 
ings, an’ I guess them’s warmer than 
any mufflers.’ With his hands resting on 
our shoulders he strolled along, and we pre- 
sently arrived at his house. 

“Well,” continued the boarding-master, 
‘I reckon that bizzness is about fixed. Let 
me see. Hook-pot and pannikin—two dol- 
lars. Flannel shirt—eight. A couple of 
donkey's breakfasts’ (by which he meant two 
straw beds)—‘ three dollars apiece ; and when 
I add your keep for four days, I cale’late the 
advance notes are about played out, and 
you'll still owe me fifteen dollars and seventy 
cents.’ 

“The announcement almost took our 
breaths away, but the boarding-master still 
rattled on at a very lively rate, and never 
gave us a chance to get a word in edgeways. 


“Never mind,’ said he gaily, and evi- 
dently noting our dejected appearance. ‘I 
ain’t the one to be hard on youngsters. 
We'll just cry quits with the debt. You'll 
come to me next time you're in New 
York?’ 

“<Oh yes, sir!’ we cried, and our united 
thanks deeply touched our kind guardian. 
He wiped his eyes, and blew his nose, and 
cutting off a huge quid silently fell to squirt- 
ing the juice over every unfortunate fly that 
settled on the floor. ‘You watch,” he pre- 
sently remarked. ‘Them there flies ain't 
got a chance once I've got fairly hitched for 
squirting. I can bull’s-eye a target at forty 
feet, you bet.” 

We had no doubt of it, and smiled approv- 


“* Look,’ he continued, ‘at that fly roost- 
ing on the top ef my boot toe. He's combing 
his legs now, and doing the swell generally. 
Watch!’ A perfect deluge of tobaceo-juice 
caught that fly on the starboard beam, and all 
the lifeboats in America couldn’t save him. 
He had no chance, and our guardian laughed 
approvingly. 

“ After further displays of his accuracy of 
aim, all three adjourned to the ‘ feeding-shop,” 
as he termed the dining-room. This was a 
dirty-looking apartment, and no_ boarders 
could be seen. The usual dinner of a hard- 
boiled egg, with weak tea, and bread, was 
served out, and during the afternoon we were 
introduced to some of the ‘sights’ of New 
York. This consisted of a round of visits to 
the lowest dens and drinking-bars to be 
found in the State. The very scum of 
humanity there lolled, or fought, or played 
cards, while the atmosphere was heavy with 
the fumes of bad tobacco, worse liquor, and 
rotten sawdust. Billy and I fairly trembled, 
and eagerly requested to join our ship. 

“+ There’s no hurry,’ replied our protector : 
‘the vessel don’t haul out till to-night. I'm 
going to see you aboard. Leave it all tome.” 
We did, and the consequences were that 
neither could afterwards clearly recall what 
took place during the remainder of the after- 
poon. We remembered being made to drink 
something that tasted like bad lemonade, and 
next morning we both awoke in a half-dazed 
state, to find ourselves far away at sea on board 
the Yankee clipper Ocean Glory. 

“ As I turned out to get a drink of water the 
chief mate and captain entered the fok’sle, 
both evidently somewhat alarmed. ‘I can’t 
get any sense out of them atall, sir,’ the mate 
was saying. 

“*Probably drugged,’ replied the master 
gravely, but seeing me standing before him 
he sharply inquired what I meant by coming 
on board in such a condition. 

“«T can’t tell what it means, sir,” I sara. 
‘ We two signed articles to go to Liverpool in 
this ship ; but my head’s awful bad, sir, and I 
don’t recollect any more.” 

“<To where?’ inquired the mate sharply. 

“To Liverpool, sir,’ I replied. 

The captain looked strangely at the mate, 
and the mate at the skipper. ‘ What was 
the name of your boarding-master ? ’ inquired 
the latter, and a strong expression dropped 
from the mate when he heard it. ‘I under- 
stand now,’ the captain said; ‘but, my lad, 
this vessel is bound out round the Horn, and 
will be away, perhaps, several years.’ 

“ The words fell upon our ears like a death 
knell, but so stupefied were our senses that 
neither of us cared at the moment whether 
we lived or died. 


“But we had fallen into the hands of really 
kind men, and when our whole story was 
told it aroused, fore and aft, much sympathy 
and indignation. 

“The pure sea air and good living soon put 
new life into us. The ship was on her first 
voyage, and fortunately fell in with a long 
spell of fair wind that carried her nearly 
across the line, and made glad the heart of 
our mate. There were large sums of money 
staked upon her swiftness, and nothing was 
allowed to check her way. 

“ One day the mate called Billy and me aft, 
and out of his own purse paid the steward 
for a couple of suits of Cape Horn clothing 
apiece. ‘There,’ says he, handing us the 
gear, ‘take them and forget the treatment 
America gave you. You fell in with a bad 
lot, and were cheated out of your money.’ 

“ Before reaching cold weather the light 
sails were unbent, and the best suit sent aloft 
in their places, and every preparation made 
for facing Cape Horn. The dreaded promon- 
tory was safely passed. 

“Day by day tbe weather became warmer, 
and with every stitch under which she could 
stagger set, the Ocean Glory raced through 
the Pacific seas. 

“Early one morning the cry ‘Sail ho!’ 
rang from aloft, and all hands were quickly 
on the lookout for the stranger. 

«“« Where away ?’ inquired the mate. 

«¢ Right ahead, sir.’ 

“In course of half an hour we perceived a 
boat lying helpless on the sea. The light 
sails were clewed up, and as we closed much 
curiosity existed regarding the stranger. No 
one could be seen on board. 

«She has drifted from the shore,’ the 
captain remarked. ‘Mind your helm, and 
let us run alongside as close as maybe.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir!’ 

«The sea was quitesmooth, although a fresh 
breeze was blowing. Under easy canvas the 
vessel forged ahead, and her rail was crowded 
with anxious-looking faces. 

“As the boat passed close alongside a cry 
of dismay ran fore and aft, for three men 
were lying insensible at the bottom. 

“Without delay the ship was brought to 
the wind, and then a rush for the quarter 
boat followed. I was fortunate enough to 
obtain the bow thwart, and you may depend 
it wasn’t long before we had that stranger 
alongside. The first thing that aroused our 
horror was to find that all three were 
manacled. One was a perfect giant in build, 
and his coal-black beard and swarthy features 
suggested foreign extraction, while a huge 
knife sticking in the folds of a coloured waist 
scarf told at once that the impression was 
correct. His companions were also foreigners, 
but by what means they had thus almost suc- 
cumbed to such an awful death none could 
imagine. 

“The boat was taken in tow and presently 
laid alongside the ship, and after some 
trouble the manacled and still insensible 
sailors were hoisted on board. From her 
stern our mate removed two small panels of 
oak on which had been cut the words “La 
Plata, Genoa.’ The boat was then cut adrift, 
and sheeting-home our canvas the Ocean 
Glory was soon sweeping on her course. For 
the space of a week the condition of the 
rescued remained precarious, but little by 
little their strength returned, and the mystery 
shrouding their discovery was dispelled. 

“ The giant was a Greek, and the other two 
Brazilians. All three spoke a little English, 
but mostly carried on a conversation in a 
lingo we couldn’t understand. 

“ They told us that the La Plata had been 
chartered to carry Chinamen from Hong Kong 
to San Francisco, and that during the voyage 
the passengers had broken out in mutiny, had 
seized the ship, and, after murdering all the 
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crew, had run her ashore upon a coral island 
in the Pacific. 

“«But you weren’t murdered,’ saye some 
one. ‘ How was that?’ 

“ The Greek made no immediate reply, but, 
turning to his companions, spoke a few words 
we didn’t understand. Then, with a frightful 
scowl, he turned to the questioner. ‘Chinn 
Chinn,’ he said, ‘ get tired av cutting throats. 
Put him and him,’ pointing to his friends, 
‘in dem irons, and den, whish! send us 
flying in de boat.’ 

“ This of course satisfied the crew, and no 
more questions were asked, since all knew 
what awful sufferings men sometimes endured 
at the hands of bloodthirsty Chinamen. 

“ Northward still the vessel kept her course. 
The equator was crossed for the second time, 
and with every sail drawing to a splen- 
did breeze, the Ocean Glory swept through 
the entrance to San Francisco harbour, 
and, dropping her anchor, completed the pas- 
sage in the shortest time on record. Great 
was the pride of the mate. Here we remained 
for some time, all hands busily employed in 
getting out the cargo, and making prepara- 
tions for the reception of the homeward 
freight. 

“The castaways were, of course, sent ashore” 
to find their way home as best they could, 
and with many a wish for better luck next 
time. One evening the steward called Billy 
and me aft, where we found the captain 
waiting our arrival. ‘There’sa barque going 
to Liverpool soon,’ he said. ‘I’ve been talk- 
ing with her commander about you. Would 
you wish to go home in the vessel ?’ 

“+Oh yes, sir,’ we replied. 

“ «Well, I'll see what can be done,’ he 
continued. ‘ You can go for’ad now.’ 

“In the course of a week we heard that 
an exchange had been made between the 
captains. Billy Bean and myself were to go 
home in the barque Sirgapore, while one of 
her men had agreed to fill our places on 
board the Ocean Glory. 

“ With hearts filled with joy at prospect of a 
speedy return, we bade farewell to the kind 
captain, officers, and crew of as fine a ship as 
ever sailed. We received what money was 
due, and, hiring a boat, took ourselves and our 
dunnage aboard the barque, which was to sail 
that afternoon. 

“Upon reaching her fok’sle we were sur- 
prised to find the Greek and his two com- 
panions on board, and that the crew mainly 
consisted of some of the worst-looking cha- 
racters it is possible to imagine. 

“Their conversation wes of the lowest, and 
most appeared to have just recovered from the 
effects of a bestial carouse on shore. 

“Man the windlass,’ shouted the mate, a 
fine-looking officer of some six-and-twenty 
years, as he sprang cheerily on the fok’sle 
head. ‘Bear a hand now, men,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and let’s get her outside before 
night.’ 

“ The fellows slung themselves sullenly on 
deck, and without a song, or the least attempt 
toward liveliness, worked the bars in a half- 
hearted manner, 

“«Give us a shanty,’ sang out the mate; 
but men such as these had no mind for such 
songs, and, as I said, were only recovering 
their senses. 

“¢They’ll be brisk enough, by-and-by,’ 
remarked the cook, who helped Billy and 
me at the ‘jigger, or small tackle by which 
the chain was kept from slipping on the 
windlass. ‘ Once they’re outside, the mate’ll 
make ’em hop.’ And he did, and thereby 
the fellows soon saw that they had a man to 
deal with. One of them ‘sang back’ at the 
mate, and before he knew where he was a 
stunning blow sent him reeling along the 
deck. The fellow got up and pulled out his 
knife, but the mate promptly whipped 
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out a six-shooter and had him covered in 
a winking. That straightened them quicker 
than all the talking in the world. Matters 
quickly settled down to their normal condition, 
and the barque daily progressed southward 
toward the Horn. I was in the starboard 
watch, while Billy was in the mate’s, so that 
neither had much chance for talking together 
during the long nights off the Cape. One 
day the barque was running before a heavy 
westerly gale, and the second mate ordered 
one of thé Brazilians to go aloft and secure 
the bunt of the stowed upper tops’l. 

“* Zee boy go,’ said the fellow between his 
teeth, and the next moment he was sent 
flying to leeward by a blow on the nose. 

“The man was somewhat injured, having 
struck his head against the combings of the 
hatchway, and was carried to the fok’sle. 

“The other Brazilian presently rushed on 
deck with a large knife above his head, but 
was seized by the Greek, who in a few 
rapid words soothed his companion’s fury, 
and nothing more was heard of the row. I 
mean not at that time, but there were dark, 
days looming ahead of which no one had 
any suspicion. 

“ When off the River Plate the end came. 
During the middle watch below one night, 
we were all suddenly aroused from sleep by 
a frightful noise on deck. Sometimes the 
yelling of voices seemed close to the fok’sle 
hatch, and then again it sounded but faintly, 
as though the watch on deck were fighting 
fiercely. Now and then the sharp ring of 
firearms was heard. At first we thought the 
vesscl had been boarded by pirates, but the 
roar of the Greek’s voice could be distinctly 
heard, as if giving orders. Being nearest the 
fok’sle ladder I hurried up, and was in the 
act of stepping on deck, when my hair was 
seized by one of the Brazilians, who, in 
broken English, swore to have my life. I 
could neither get up nor down. I even saw 
the dull gleam of his knife flash across 
the hatchway within a few inches of my 
face; but the next instant his arm was 
broken by the blow of an iron belaying-pin 
wielded in the grip of Billy Bean. 

“ My brave-hearted chum! A yell of pain 
and anger rent the night air. With the 
swiftness of a lightning flash the man re- 
leased me, and picking up the knife in his 
left hand buried it to the haft in the breast 
of my dearest friend. The next moment the 
Greek was at the hatch. With a single blow 
I was hurled from the ladder, and falling 
upon the deck below remembered no more. 

“ On regaining my senses I, along with three 
English sailors, found myself a prisoner in 
the fok’sle. The hatch was battened down, 
and not a sound could be heard on deck. 
Presently one of the men groped his way to 
the ladder, and knocked several times upon 
the hatch. There was no answer. What 
had occurred none dared imagine, but after a 
time it was decided to force the door, and in 
that we shortly succeeded. The sight that 
met our eyes passes description. Stretched 
across the entrance lay the body of the dead 
Greek, while beside him lay the mate in such 
a state of mutilation as dare not be described. 
Close by lay poor Billy Bean, as dead as a 
doornail, and my strength entirely broke 
down at sight of him. 

“We got a few blankets from below and 
covered the bodies, and then cautiously began 
asurvey of the barque. We knocked upon 
the deck-house, but still received no answer, 
and on looking through the windows found 
every bunk empty. In the waist we discovered 
the dead bodies of the cook, carpenter, and 
sail-maker, while hanging by the neck from 
the after skids was the lifeless body of the 
second mate, literally riddled with revolver 
bullets. 

“Not a living being was anywhere visiblo, 
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but we presently discovered that the port 
quarterboat was missing. and that im- 
mediately informed us by what means the 
surviving mutineers had leit the ship. We 
suddenly remembered that the captain and 
steward were still unaccounted for, and 
calling aloud were quickly answered from the 
cabin. They approached us, but learning 
that nothing need be feared the master laid 
aside a brace of revolvers and gave orders for 
the immediate removal of several bodies 
lying round the wheel. ‘If they murdered 
my officers for’ad,’ he said, ‘ I've revenged 
them aft;’ and truly he had. Six of the 
ruffians lay stiff near the wheel, where they 
had evidently striven to force an entry to the 
cabin, but had only rushed headlong to death 
in the attempt. ‘The two Brazilians,’ he 
said, ‘and four others have stolen the boat; 
but I'll have them yet, see if I don’t.’ 

“We simply pitched the carcasses of those 
mutineers over the side, but the bodies of our 
dead friends were solemnly committed to the 
deep, and I’m not ashamed to say that every 
living shellback cried like any child. 

“ Well, we managed to bring the Singapore 
safely home, and then I had to face father 
and mother without my chum. I didn’t stop 
there very long, you may depend. Up and 
down the highways and byways of the ocean 
I sailed in pursuit of Billy's murderer, and 
all unawares I at length caught both those 
Brazilian ruffians in the very port of—Liver- 
pool. 

“ They were tried, and sentenced to death; 
but before the end they told me that the yarn 
about the La Plata and the Chinamen was 
all moonshine. There weren't any Johnnies 
on boardat all. The Greek, with themselves 
and three others, tried the same game on her 
as that in the barque Singapore. Three of 
them were shot, and the remainder sent 
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manacled adrift to the awful fate they so 
richly deserved, at least from an Italian point 
of view. 

“ Those two Brazilians died the death, and 
I afterwards heard that the surviving 


murderers had undoubtedly come by sudden 
deaths at the hands of other scoundrels in 
the port of Buenos Ayres. 


OUR SEA FISH. 


“ That,” concluded the quartermaster, “ is 
the yarn attached to the peculiar-looking ring 
lying at the bottom of my ditty-bag. P'r'aps 
there's more strange things there too! So 
long, my hearty.” 

“Thanks Jim.” 


[THE END.) 


By F. G. Arxato, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 


NoTHER family of fish as important com- 
mercially as the foregoing goes by the 
classic name of Gadid@, and includes the 
cod, haddock, hake, ling, whiting, pollack, 
pout, and others. 

These fish, especially the cod and haddock, 
not only keep well after being caught, but 
the firm white flesh is peculiarly adapted for, 
and indeed improved by, smoking, just as we 
found the herring tribe figuring in oil. 

The cod itseif is by far the most important 
of the species, the chief fisheries being off 
Newfoundland and in the North Sea. There 
are several varieties of cod, the colouring 
depending on its diet, those which inhabit 
deep water, and subsist almost exclusively 
on crustaceans, being reddish. I have also 
observed that our Channel cod are particu- 
larly short and thickset ; while those in the 
Baltic are inferior in point of size. 

(As Baltic herrings are also considerably 
smaller than those captured in more open 
seas, I conclude that stunted growth is a 
characteristic of Baltic fish, though whether 
this is due to the small percentage of salt or 
to any absence of food I cannot say.) 

Cod are not to my knowledge found 
within the limits of the Mediterranean, at all 
events I neither caught any, nor were they 
exposed in the markets. 

It is not, however. correct to assert, as 
have some writers, that the Gadide affect 
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IV. THE COD FAMILY. 


only cold seas, since in African waters they 
are exceedingly plentiful. 

The voracity of the cod is almost pro- 
verbial. Badham tells of one taken in the 
seventeenth century, which had swallowed a 
book; and there is a more recent and also 
more credible record of a Scotch cod contain- 
ing fourteen whitings and a flounder. 

This fish attains to a great weight out on 
the banks ; but up to twenty or thirty pounds 
it will come right up to our coasts. 

In December 1892, a fisherman reported 
from Bognor as a three days’ catch sixteen 
cod over twenty pounds, forty of twelve 
pounds, and over eighty of three ge 

Pennant mentions a specimed weighing 
seventy-five pounds which was caught off 
Scarborough in the middle of the last 
century, and which scold for one shilling. 

In Land and Water, 1872, some one 
reported a specimen of sixty pounds; and 
Buckland took a cast of one scaling 
forty-eight pounds. 

This fish has the barbule characteristic of 
the entire family, with the exception of the 
hake and whiting. 

Mr. Capel proposed some months ago that 
a close-season should be instituted for cod ; 
but he probably overlooked the enormous 
cost and more than probable failure of such a 
measure. 

The cod, like most fish, is the victim of 


numerous parasites, the chief being encysted 
worms and a kind of leech with a star-like 
head, fhe latter being alluded to by Buck- 
land. 

If the herring gave its name to a battle, the 
codfish was the title adopted by, or rather 
bestowed on, a very important political party 
in Holland during the middle ages, their 
opponents being appropriately termed Hooks. 
The civil war ended in favour of the Cod- 
fish! 

Of the hake, which did not figure in the 
Plate, I subjoin a sketch. 


Fic. 15.—Haxkk, 


It is still more voracious than the cod. 
following the pilchard up and down the 


Channel with a persecution more rabid than 
any suffered by the sprats. 

There is a much rarer variety, the 
trifureated halse, which occasionally appears 
on the Devonshire coast, The ‘hake’s 
teeth’’ marked on the Admiralty charts are 
in reality shells. 

The ling, which has a freshwater repre- 
sentative known as the eel-pout or burbot, 
need not invite our attention; though mine 
was on one occasion riveted on a twenty- 
pounder which an unlucky youth managed 
to haul over the parapet of the Admiralty 
pier, Dover, to their mutual astonishment. 
It is consumed only in poor neighbourhoods, 
but its liver is valuable owing to its large 
yield of oil. 

The haddock is distinguished, like the 
dory, by the Peter’s thumb-mark, which, as I 
have said, does not reflect creditably on tlie 
apostle's hands. 

Compilers of legend have thus acctimatised 
both dory and haddock in the fresh waters 
of Lake Gennesaret —made them, in fact, as 
much at home as Shakespeare’s lion in the 
Forest of Arden ! 

The haddock grows, especially in the 
waters round Iceland, to an enormous size ; 
but these Anaks are thrown back into the 
sea, being unfit for the market. This came 
out in evidence before the last Fisheries 
Committee. 

The whiting, more particularly known as 
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silver whiting, inhabits sandy coasts and 
seldom exceeds a weight of three pounds. It 
has no barbule. 

The whiting-pout is a darker, thicker fish, 
which swarms everywhere, and eats almost 
everything. Though for the most part 
frequenting rocky ground, it is not very 
discriminating, for there are always shoals 
round Bournemouth pier, although there is 
not a reef of rocks within miles. 

Coal-tish and pollack are of no importance 
save to the angler, for neither will keep for 
any time, and their flesh is, moreover, insipid 
to a degree. The longshoremen at Dover 
anda few other places hook them during the 
summer evenings, but they never get farther 
than the local market, as even if they 
reached Billingsgate without asphyxiating the 
engine-driver, they would be condemned 
forthwith, 

The most interesting feature in the pol- 
lack is its protruding under-jaw, which 
arises I believe from its habit of savagely 
chasing small sand-eels, etc., with open 
mouth. 

It is anything but a migratory fish, and, 
save on the coldest days, there are pollack 
under one corner of Deal pier all the year 
round. 

Besides the torsk, which resembles the 
burbot, and tadpole fish, there is one small 
branch of the family Gadus, which may 
oceupy us for a moment, the rocklings. 
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There are rocklings with three, four, or 
five beards, the one with the most beards 
being, like the stickleback, a nest-builder, ita 
material being a weed known as Cerallina 


Fic. 16,—THREE-BEARDED ROCKLING. 


oficinalis The three-bearded species 
abounds at certain seasons in the rock pools 
at Hastings. Mr. Dunn, of Mevagissey, 
points out that young rocklings have par- 
ticularly good eyesight. which wanes as they 
gradually acquire nocturnal habits. 

This leaves me two more fish families, 
which I shall dispose of in the next numbers—- 
indeed I should say three, for one paper will 
include the crustaceans and molluscs. 

The next article will deal with the sharks. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW TO FOLD A CHINESE LOVE-LETTER. 


po not for one moment suppose readers of 
the “B.O.P.” ever write love-letters! 


Fic. 1. 


But, doubtless, 2 time will come! It is as 
well to be prepared for every contingency, 


you know. 
using the love-letter I am going to tell you 


By Burnett Fattow, 
Author of “ An Ingenious Bead Puzzle,” ete, 


You can do as you like about 


Fic."4, 


Fia. 5. 
how to prepare—the ‘ make-up,” that is, 
for I'll have no hand in the “ important 
contents ” or the “ great event ”! 


zB B 
Fre. 6. 
Take a piece of tough paper, about four- 


teen inches square. Mark each corner & 


Fold a upon a, and you will have the creases 
shown by the dotted lines, fig. 1. Fold the 
corners a towards the centre, and mark them 
3, fig. 2. Turn the paper so that B is the 
under-side upon the table. Again fold down 
the corners to the centre, and mark them c, 


Fro. 7. 


fig. 8. Turn the side c undermost, fold down 
the corners to the centre, and mark them p, 
fig. 4. Pinch the corners c to make them 
“stand up.” Then take one corner in the 
left hand and one in the right hand, and 


Fic. 8 


press inwards. As soon as the centres ceme 
together, press flat, and you will have fig. 5. 
Fold the corners c upon p. Then press co, 
and the two blank corners together : you will 
have p, fig. 6. Mark the corners, back and 
front, z, and fold them upon p: you will 
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have fig. 7. Examine the point where all 
the corners meet, and you will find two single 
flaps marked a. Place your thumbs on these 
flaps, and your fingers outside the corners 8. 
Open slightly, and you will see the centre in 
the form of a miniature pyramid. Apply a 


For a dive! 
For a dive! 


Heave 
For a dive! 


“TJ eave for a dive! 
for a dive! 
Heave for a dive!” 

Every voyager to the East is familiar with 
the cry of the Somali boys as they swarm 
round the passenger ship immediately she 
casts anchor at Aden. 

Aden itself is a curious place, the native 
town being built in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, and the rugged steep hills seen from 
the harbour looking like great black cinders 
shovelled forth in some former age by the 
Titans. 

It has been a port of call for many hundreds, 
probably some thousands, of years. Here the 
great tanks called Solomon’s Wells are to be 
seen, a triumph of engineering skill, and 
dating from a prehistoric era of the world’s 
history. From them it is thought that 
Solomon’s ships as they worked their way to 
Ophir drew water, though if the climate of 
Aden was then as it is now they must have 
been often disappointed. 
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steady pressure, and the pyramid will flatter 
into a square, giving you fig. 8, which is the 
completed letter. 

Note.—The last operation is a delicate one. 
If you are not careful, the top of the pyramid 
will split instead of flattening out into a 


square. It requires a little “ coaxing,” that 
is all. When you write your letter this 
square must be left blank, as it is for the 
address. ¥ 

To open the letter, draw out the singls 
flaps a, not shown in fig. 8. 
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SOMALI BOYS AT ADEN 


By Rev. R. v'O. Marty, M.a. 


But it is of the Somali boys who live at 
Aden, and not of the crater-town and its 
surroundings, that I wish to tell. 

The Somali are an African people, but 
many of them have crossed to this part of 
Arabia. The boys are most engaging in 
appearance. Their bodies are lithe and active, 
and they move with a peculiar grace through 
the water, over which bright faces appear, lit 
up with eager black eyes and crowned by 
curly black locks. 

“ Heave fora dive! Foradive! Foradive! 
For 2 dive!” 

That is their cry as they paddle about some 
yards from the ship's side, every eye fixed 
with eager expectancy on the line of 
passengers drawn up by the gunwale. 

Hard must be the heart of the passenger 
who does not respond by throwing now and 
then a silver coin into the midst of the 
excited multitude of swimmers. 

There were many of us young men on the 
good ship Dacca eleyen years ago who had 


never seen the Somali boys before, and who 
responded warmly to their appeal. Several 
of us hastened to get a quantity of small 
change. Threepenny bits, sixpences, two- 
anna bits, and four-anna bits were in great 
demand, and scattered with a liberal 
hand. - 

A few of us tried copper, but the boys 
refused to budge. The copper was allowed to 
eink to the bottom. Even the boy whorarely 
got anything did not attempt to dive for it. 
To have done so would have spoiled the 
market. 

No, my good sir. No, my good lady. If 
you want to see the Somali boys dive and fight 
in a fierce scramble under water you must 
throw silver, and the sight you will see will 
reward the small sacrifice made. 

Some one throws a sixpence into the very 
thickest of the throng. At once a number of 
heads go down and twice as many heels flash 
a moment in the air as the divers plunge 
beneath the surface. But they are up very 
quickly. The reward has been secured almost 
immediately. 

If you want to see good sport throw well 
away from the crowd, far to the right or to 
the left, or away out behind them if you can: 
or,as good a plan as any, drop your coin a 
yard or two from the ship's side. Then there 
is a real struggle. A fierce race ensues 
towards the spot, down go the heads, up come 
the heels. They swarm at the coin as 
minnows swarm at a crumb thrown into the 
pool which they infest. 

Such a struggle as there is! The silver 
coin sinks but slowly. It does not sink in a 
straight line, but swerves from side to side. 
The water, agitated by the swimmers, helps to 
make its motions erratic ; but half a dozen are 
soon close to it, some from one side, some 
from the other, one or two from below. 
having purposely gone too deep, impeded by 
some other scrambler. 

Each boy tries to get it himself, but if he 
cannot he strives to prevent the one nearest 
success from succeeding. Doing so gives him 
still a chance. At last the coin is secured by 
a fortunate youth, and at once the struggle 
ceases. They observe the rules of the game, 
and the winner is not hustled. All rise to 
the top. The victor shows his trophy, pops 
it into his mouth, and joins his fellows in the 
cry, ‘ For a dive! Fora dive! Heave for a 
dive!” 

One little fellow is noticed at a great dis- 
advantage. Hehas only one leg. The word 
is passed round that he lost the other by the 
bite of a shark. Doubts are east on the 
story the next day, but at the time we all 
believe it, and many try to throw their coins 
close to him. The others are too quick, and 
frustrate the laudable efforts. Half a dozen 
times a coin is thrown close by him and he 
dives, but a bigger boy with two legs gets it 
We try to beckon to him to edge a bit away 
from the mob. He understands and does so: 
but a few sharp eyes have seen the dodge, and 
their owners edge in the same direction. He 
gets one coin, but no more. At last a happy 
thought strikes one of the party. He climbs 
down the ship's ladder, summons the little 


chap, and puts a sixpence into hishand. The 
others clamour. It is not the game, they 
think. But their clamour is soon stopped by 
seeing that the stock of small silver is not 
yet exhausted, and the racing and scrambling 
commence again. 

At last symptoms appear that the passen- 
gers have seen enough. The enthusiasm 
which led to a lavish expenditure of small 
change begins to die down, and many leave 
the gunwale; but if we are tired of the game, 
not so the Somali boys. 

“ Heave for a dive! 
dive! Fora dive!” cs 

The cry is as loud as ever, but it meets 
with no response, and as another steamer is 
entering the harbour away go the merry crowd 
towards it. Side stroke, breast stroke, arm 
over arm, every kind of stroke bears the happy 
Somali boys to the newcomer, from the side 
of which we soon hear in the distance the 
ery that had dinned our ears for the past 
hour. 

But in the Dacca, cleven years ago, the 
Somali boys found a specially good harvest 
and some enthusiastic young men who, 
delighted in seeing such excellent swimming, 


For a dive! For a 
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were willing to pay to see more. So, even 
after the scrambling ceased, the swimmers 
stayed to swim races and do long dives. 

We made them all dive under the chip. 
A good five-and-twenty feet they had to go 
down, but not one failed ; even the little one- 
legged chap, who could not have been more 
than ten, kicked with his one good leg and his 
one short stump, and did the feat. 

Those who came up quickest were rewarded 
by a scramble far out in which only the first 
half-dozen could compete. 

Some of us thought after their deep dive 
they would want a moment or two to rest. 
Not a bit of it! One breath and they were 
down again fighting over the sixpence. 

Then there was a race round the ship, 
starting from the ladder and back again. 
The stem was the first corner to be turned. 
They did not begin to tail off much till coming 
up the port side, but soon a few showed 
superiority. One boy going grandly led easily; 
number two was a little lad, very fast but 
without the power to keep up his speed. He 
was second at the bow ; but a big lad had been 
catching him up, and as he turned I saw the 
big one stretch out a hand and catch him 
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and pull him back. I kept my eye on that 
lad. He came in second, but he got no 
prize. Had he not fouled the other his prize 
would have been secure, for he could have 
given him six yards’ start in the last thirty. 
As it was, the game little swimmer was nearly 
beaten for third place, but be secured it, and 
the second prize owing to the other's dis- 
qualification. 

We had need to keep our eyes on the little 
beggars. As soonas the back ones saw their 
hope was gone, they dived under and came 
up amongst the winners, so that a dozen 
appeared between the first two who had fairly 
completed the course. We had kept our eyes 
open, however, and there was no doubt that 
the prizewinners were those who really were 
the fastest swimmers. 

We made a number mount on the gunwale 
and do a dive from a height for a sixpence. 
This was very pretty, many of them diving 
with a grace and elegance that it would be 
difficult to surpass. A few more scrambles 
left us with empty pockets; and as soon as 
our little Somali friends grasped that fact, 
away they went, splash, dash, to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. 


ACROBATIC AND OTHER VANES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Windmill,” “ A Talking-Machine,” etc. 


A vane something in this form is used in the 
country for the purpose of scaring birds 


Tia. 8. 


off the fields, eto., and is sometimes made as 
shown in fig. 8. 


PART Il. 


Four small brass pegs, about 4 inch thick, 
are screwed into the windshaft and are left 
projecting about one inch or so. These as 
the shaft turns round lift the rammers AA AA, 
and are so arranged round the shaft that as 
one is lifted another is let fall, so keeping up 
a continuous noise. 

The rammers have small studs projecting, 
which the brass pins catch under and so 
lift them up. Youcan have five or six whips 
to this vane or mill, and the end supports 
BB ere made wide enough to give room for 
guide bars pp which keep the rammers in 
place, as shown in end view c, the cross-piece 
= forming a guide for the front of them. 

In place of the rammers some scarers are 
fitted with two or three thin strips of hard 
wood fastened in a vertical position below the 
axle as in fig. 9, which, as the pins come 
round, are bent backwards by them and cause 
a loud clicking sound similar to that made 
by a policeman's rattle. . 

Another and rather more musical method 
of arranging a bird-frightener is made similar 
to fig. 5, but is fitted with a bell which is 
struck by a small metal hammer mounted on 
a thin piece of spring steel wire as shown in 
fig. 10. 

The bell a is mounted on a central sup- 
port screwed into the top of front bearing- 
post B, and the hammer c is attached to the 
spring wire and screwed on at the side, 80 
that when in a state of rest the hammer does 
not quite touch the bell, as shown. A small 
cam p of hard wood or metal is attached to 
the shaft £, which, pressing the hammer back, 
causes it to ring the bell twice in every revo- 
lution,and with a strong wind gives a very 
good imitation of an electric alarum. 

A favourite and very amusing addition to 
a vane often seen at seaside places is that 
shown in fig. 11. 

It consists of an ordinary vane AB, below 
which revolve four little sailing boats attached 
to a cross of wood, whose miniature sails, 
filling with wind, carry the little vessels round 
and round at a great pace. Some of these have 
the hulls carved out from the solid like any 
ordinary model, but this, when they are of any 


size, makes rather a heavy affair; and as they 
will work just as well if quite flat, it is better 


to cut them out from a 3-inch board, keeping 
the outline only of the hull as ata 8, fig. 12, 
which also shows the crossed wood, to which 


Fra. 10. 


they are attached by a couple of screws 
placed in from the outside. 
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The central brass tube c should be of good 
length so as to keep them quite horizontal 
when revolving. Hig them as a sloop, as 
simply as possible, with just the mainsail r 


Fis. 11. 


and foresail c. Stick the mast x into a hole 
drilled in the hull, and secure the bowsprit by 
@ couple of screws. 

There being no necessity for the sails to 
lower, the throat of the gaff may be hooked 
into an eye as at K, the beak being supported 
by a short length of copper wire 1, and there 
will then be nothing to get out of order, as 
they will sometimes do if rigged up with 
string. 

Unless you go in for a very large-sized one, 
no shrouds or stays are necessary. The fore 
and main sheets H # should be left rather slack 
so that the sails may swing over easily as they 


Fig. 12. 


go about. This toy, if nicely made and 
well painted, forms a capital ornament to any 
garden, and any desired number of boats 
can be used, from three, arranged in a trian- 
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gular form as shown in plan at 4, fig. 13, to 
any number attached to a wooden hoop as 
at B. 

To keep these quite horizontal while work- 
ing, the brass tube in centre of a, which 
carries them on the spindle, should be sup- 
ported by a strengthening piece of wood 
screwed on both at top and bottom. Asshown 
at cc, in side view, fig. 14, the tube rests on 
the flange pb, attached to the upright spindle 
E. The tube should be at least six inches 
long, and if the large hoop 8 is used the tube 
should be longer, to allow attaching wire 
stays to top and bottom as in side view H, 
fig. 13, as, beside the cross pieces of wood 
ao, the wires will help to stiffen the hoop 
as the spokes of a bicycle wheel ; in fact, an 
old wheel (so long as it ran true) would do 
very well for the job and make a firm frame- 
work for it, but it would require a good 
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strong vertical pin to revolve on and bear 
the weight without bending. 

The pressure of the wind varies in propor- 
tion to its velocity, and it has been found 
that the square of the velocity in miles per 
hour multiplied by :500 gives the pressure on 
the square foot in Ibs., and various contri- 
vances have been made for the purpose of 
showing the pressure as well as the velocity, 
from which it has been reckoned that, start- 
ing with a wind speed of one mile per hour, 
which is next thing to a dead calm, we get 
8 pressure of ‘08 oz. per square foot, and so 
on gradually up to a pressure of 50 lbs. per 
foot with a hurricane speed of 100 miles per 
hour. 

A simple form of wind vane and pressure 
gauge is that known as the Pendulum 
Anemometer shown at fig. 15. 

It may be easily made of sheet metal such 
as zinc, or iron, if kept well painted, brass, ete. 
The tail 4 always keeping the vane to the wind, 

(To be continued.) 


the swinging pressure plate 8, which hanes 
quite vertical ina calm, is lifted, according to 
the pressure brought to bear on it, until it 
reaches the horizontal. 
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The bottom of the tail being notched 
enables the degree of elevation to be easily 
read off. 

In making it, the iron rod from which tke 
point c is formed should be made red bh: 
and flattened out af pp, and a hole drilled 
through to take the spindle z, as shcvo 
enlarged in top view F. 

About two inches of the rod are left on the 
farther side of hole, and sawn down to take 
the tail as at a, which is secured in place by 
a couple of rivets. 

The spindle is fitted with a washer 
soldered on at # for the vane to work on, and 
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the pendulum can be swung from a piece of 
stout wire placed through the upper suppot 
p, and being then bent down on either sid. 
it is soldered on to a flat piece of zinc. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 389. 
By R. L'Hermet. 


[rack] 


Wh» WF yi\ 


5 g 
— = [ware. B+4=19 pleces. 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


This problem is from a composer in Mag- 
deburg, and obtained a prize through the 
“ Staats-Zeitung ” of New York. 


Sotution or No. 388. 
1, R—Q 6, RxR (ora, 8). 2, QxP (ch), 


RxQ. 3,R—K 3 mate.—(a)KxR. 2, Q— 
Kt 4 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q mates.—(b) Kt— 
K3o0rP—B6. 2,QxP (ch.), etc. 


A match between E. Lasker and W. 
Steinitz began in New York on the 15th of 
last March, and shows the style of play in 
the following 


Rox Lopez Game. 


Waitt. Brack, 
Steinitz. Lasker. 

1, P—K4 P-K4 

2. Kt-K B38 Kt-QB3 

3. B—Kt 5 Kt—B3 

4. P—Q3 P—Q3 

5. P—BB B—Q 2 (a) 

6. B—R 4 (6) PK Kt 8 (c) 

7. QKt--Q2 B—Kt 2 

8. Kt—B 4 Castles 

9. Kt—K 38 Kt—K 2(d) 
10. B—Kt 3 P—B 3 (e) 
11, P-KR4 Q-B2 
12. Kt—Kt 5 (f) P--Q 4 (9) 
13. P—B8 QR-Q sq. 
14, P-Kt4 Px P (h) 
15. BPxP P—-KR3 
16. Q—B 8 (i) B-K sq. 
17. B—B2 Kt-Q2 
18. Kt—R3 Kt-QB4 
19. Kt—B 2 P-Q Kt 4 (j) 
20. P—Kt 5 P—-K R4 
21. Kt—B 5 (k) Px Kt 
22. PxP P_K B 8 (J) 
23. P—Kt6 Kt x Kt P 
24. Px Kt BxP 
25. R—K Kt aq. P—K 5 (m) 
26. PxP K—R 2 
27. RxB KxR 
28. Q—B5 (ch.) K-—B2 
29. Qx R P (ch.) K—Kt sq. 
30. Q x Kt (n) Q—K 4 (0) 
31. B—K 3 P_R3 
32. P—R4 K R-K gq. 
33, Px P RPxP 
34.QxQ RxQ 
35. R-R6 R—QB gq. 
36. Kt—Kt 4 R—K 2 
37. B—B5 R (K 2)--K sq. 
28. Kt—K 3 B--B sq. 
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89. B—-Q4 K—B2 
40. P—R5 B-K2 
41. B—Kt3(ch.) K—Bsq. 
42. Kt—Bi Resigns. 


NOTES. 


(a) This is the ordinary move to prevent White 
taking the Kt and doubling the Pawns. 

(6) This avoids au exchange of Bishops. 

(c) Either this or B to K 2 must follow here. 

(d) Another kind of play would have been Q—K 2, 
followed by Kt—Q square. 

(e) If B—K 3, then Bx B, and Black wou'd have a 
weak doubled Pawn. 

(f) Trying to win by P—R 5. 

(g) If now P—R 5, then KtxR P; RxKt, PxR; 
QxP, PK R 3. ete. 

(A) Black might have kept the B's line blockei, and 
play B—B aq. 

0) If now Px Kt; PxP, Kt—R2: Kt—B 5, etc. 

'j) Black may have expected B—Q 2, and castling 
on the Q's side, 

(k) A fine attack on the B. 

0) Preventing P—B 6, and QxR P. 

m) A weak move, and so would have been K—R 2, 
for then Rx B, Kx; P—Q 4 (ch.), ete. 

(n) White must now win, for his forces are well 
posted, and amount to two units more. 
: ( ze must prevent B—Kt 3 (cb.) and Q-R 

ch.). 


——0;4;00— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


ng “Most PorpunaR Boy's MaGazixe.”—The 
Glasgow Executive Committee of the well-known 
Boys’ Briga le being anxious, it seems, to ascertain the 
most popular of all periodicals for boys, decided to 
take a vote on the subject,and with this object issued a 
postvard to each member. Asa result, the Boy's OWN 
Papen, as might. have been expected, heads the list. 
We take the following “Receipt for Every Day” 
from the organ of the Boys’ Brigade : 


Take a little dash of cold water, 
And a little leaven of Prayer, 

And a ligge bit cf sunshine gold, 
Dissolve in the morning sir. 

‘Add to your meat some Merriment, 
‘And a thought for kith and kin, 

And then, as your prime ingredient, 
A plenty of Work thrown in. 

But spice it all with the essence of Love, 
‘And a little whiff of Play. 

Let a Wise Old Book, and glance above, 
Complete the well made day. 


goose pg 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A SIMPLE SUM. 


N Aberdeen correspondent writes: To tall the 
AAD answer, after the tirst line has been written down, 
of an addition sum of any detinive length and breadth, 
does uot scem very eayy ; nevertheless I hall try to 
substantiate the fuct. 

‘Let us suppose there are to be seven lines of addition 
in this sum, Ask some one to write down a line of any 
umber of digita, say five—for example, 24360. 

‘To yet the answer from this line, subtract from it 
one half of the number of lines in sum minus one (3), 
the remainder being the last five figures of the answer. 
The first figure is always three in the case of @ seven- 
line sum. Thus 24360—3=24357, and the answer is 
324387 Having done this, which can easily be worked 
out mentally, jot it on a slip of paper and give it to 
some one to hold, and while finding the answer, ask your 
friend to write any other five digits under his previous 
ones. Yon write the third line yourself, he writes the 
fourth, and so on, time about, until the requisite num- 
ber of lines has been completed, when it is added up 
and found to correspond with the number you wrote 
on the slip of paper. 

‘Now, supposing lis second line of digits to be 49508, 
then the line you place under it must be 50496, whicl: 
makes the sum of the two lines equal to 99999; or, in 
other words, the line you write “ninifies" the line 
written by him, Thus, in this sum, you “ nivify” bis 
second, fourth, and sixth lines ; and hence the answer 
must be: 3x 99990424860 (his first lne)=324357, 
which, when written in the form 3, 24360— 3, elucidntes 
the method of getting the answer from the first line, 
Similarly, in a sum of 9 lines yon “ninify ” 4 times, 
and the answer is (4, first line—4). In a sum of 
J7 lines you “ninify” 8 times, and the auswer is 
(3, first line—8). Ina sum of 153 lince you “ ninify " 
76 times, and the answer is (76, first line-76). But 
dou't be convinced by my assertion—try it for your- 
selves. 

To find the answer when there is an even number of 
lines, multiply 9 by half the number of lines in the 
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sum, the units figure of this result becoming the units 
figure of whe answer, the other figure or figures being 
placed in front of the auswer, the remaining figures of 
the answer being nines. Thus, in a six-line sum, if the 
first line were 5320, the answer would be 29997, te. 4 of 
6x 9=27, with three nines between the 2 and the 7. 

Similarly, in a sum of thirty lines the answer would 
to 13,9995. 

In the case of an even number of lines, you write the 
second line yourself, he writes the third, and s0 on, 
time about, from the first line. 

Before finishing, I may be permitted to give a few 
hints to those who wish to try this trick in the company 
of a few friends. 

‘The most important point to note is that eums ought 
never to be very broad, especially in the case of un even 
number of lines, as the number of nines in the auswer 
might arouse suspicion. 

Should you at any time happen to put down a wrong 
figure, don't change it, but neutralise it the next line 
you write. If you cannot correct it, let the question 
Temain wrong, as it will greatly allay suspicion, and 
appear more real if you make a mistake sometimes. 

To carry out this trick effectively. a modicum of 
nonchalance is required in cases in which mistakes 
occur, also a trifle of wit to cope with fellows who treat 
you to a-line of ciphers ; and, with a little practice, the 
Most important essentiality—rapidity—will come. 

JRT.S. 


THREE GOLDEN RULES. 


r batting, hold the bat upright. 
Play every ball with all your might. 


In bowling, don't exceed your strength. 
Keep straight, but vary pace and length. 


In fielding, put both hands to the ball. 
A butter-fingers is worst of all. 
EV. 


GOOD DAYS. 


‘ILLOW and cane, nothing but that— 
Oh, but it’s glorious swinging the bat! 
Leather and thread, there you have all— 
Oh, but it’s glorious gripping the ball! 
Grass at our fect, and the sun overhead, 
Here let us play till the evening is red. 
Then to our dinner, and lustily sing, 
Cricket's the King of games, Cricket is King! 
Vo 


—o3efoo— 


SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 


8.—Dvutce eet DesirerE in Tucro. 
By P. SHAW JA&FFREY, M.A. 


HILOSOPHERS may tell us, 
‘With a slow dyspeptic smile, 

That the “socks” that people sell us 

Are provocative of bile. 
But when I feel a trifle low, 

‘And down upon my luck, 
I take a gentle tonic, 

And it takes the form of “tuck.” 


Oh chocolate is fair to see 
On pocket-money days; 

But brandy-balls are lasting when 
‘The wind is haru to raise. 

‘And sometimes when my health is Lad, 
I find that buns impart 

A sense of satisfaction 
In the region of the heart. 


But now that I'm in training 
I consider pastry low ; 
And peppermint is infra dig., 
And liquorice no go. 
But when the sports are over, 
With a length of stride sublime, 
1 shall do my “consolation” 
To the “tuck” in record time. 


Then, mother, send me early— 
Send me early, carriage paid, 

The biggest sort of hamper 
‘That. can possibly be made. 

For, oh, 1 am a growing boy, 
‘And growing boys delight 

To pabulate on “tuck” by day, 
‘And dream of “tuck” by night. 
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PAMPULETS (Several querists).—Many have been sent 
us; they are all from wretched quacks, Pray 
avoid such, boys. They are capable of ruining you. 
Those who find their queries unanswered may be 
assured it is because they are either too trivial, or 
have been replied to recently. 


SARSAPARILLA (A. Alexandra).—Fiddlesticks | Reduce 
your diet, take no stimulants, nor smoke. Rise early, 
xo in for the morning tub and dumb-bells, and sour 
blood will be all right in a month. 


Ang RETHEVERS TREACHRROUS ? (M.H.).—No, miss, 
nor any other dog. Mankind is, but He did not make 
dogs so; they are nearly all nice animals when well 
treated, and not chained up. 


Ferpixe Macpres (M. H. Macrcady).—All kinds of 
food, but must have meat. They willeat everything 
but horse nails. 


BATHING (Expectent).—Well, have the swim. 


Werrixe THe Hair (T. B. A.).—It is well for many 
reasons not to wet the hair every morning when 
having the bath. 


Mousracue (Sawney).—Your amusing letter to hand. 
Thanks for the smiles it contain, You may omit 
castor oll, and add perfumed olive. The mixture 
produces sub-irritation,= irrigation, that's all, but 
you must shave twice a’ day. Now, how about your 
“genius”? Sorry for your rheumatism, Sandie lad, 
but take heart of grace—you're young. 


Various (Jack Ivery).—1. Dr. Gordon Stables has a 
story for us already on the kecl, as he calls it—a tale 
of sea and South African life. 2. Camphor ointment, 
or, better still, Homocea, the Indian remedy. Glad 
Dr. Stables's advice has done you so much good. 


EXPANDING THE CuEst TWo HES (Epsilon).—Yes, 
in due time, Join a gymnasium at once, or go in for 
Indian clubs, and light (24 Ibs) dumb-bvells, the 
coll bath ; and, look bere, lots of milk and flour food, 
also a good allowance of sugar. 

‘Mick (Fred Bartlett),—1. Only by examination ; a‘cnte 
eye is needed. 2, Canary seed, milk, and toast. 
3 Yes, but it isn’t usual. 


BRINGING UP A YouNG MAN (Four Years’ Reader).— 
Reply would take too much space, Shoulder-straps 
bad.” Should wear a belt. 


Dirt For Broop (H. Symonds).—You're in bad 
form. Two or three brisk aperients would do good 
to commence with. Pullna water, a half tumbler 
before breakfast, well diluted. An interval of two 
days, and another clear out. Eat anything and 
everything, only in great moderation. Plenty of 
fruit and vegetables; not much, if any, meat, ‘The 
morning cold tub, aud any amount of dxercise. 


Quack (R. James).—Such pamphicts spell ruination 
to many a young fellow. Avoid the compounds as 
you would poison. We don't send anawers by post. 
Just act up to the advice in the article on “ How to 
be Fit,” and you'll be fit. 


Guixea Pros (Anxions)—Yes. They will by-and- 
It is best they should be from separate litters, 


however, 


‘> von iv.—Our first three volumes have been long 
*rént, and can only be had second-hand. We 
int in our pages any of the old stories, 


NEWFOUNDLAND REFUSING TO CoMK NEAR THE WATER 
WHEN OWNBR IS BATHING (W. J. Abel).—We have 
known many such cases, and put it down to fear for 
the owner's drowning. Just never mind her, and 
she will probably come round. 


Parnes IN Back (F. Kirkman).—Piles, we suppose. Use 
the compound gall ointment every night, no stimu- 
lating food for a time, and keep the system gently 
open with an electuary of senna and other things, 
which any chemist will give you. 


A CYCLIsT (Bones).—Well, you haven't much to com- 
plain of, only you've been overdoing it rather. Lower 
your exercise, Eat plenty of fruit. Use oatmeal in 
the morning. You're all right. 


DISTEMPER (Inquisitive) —sillyt There is no cure. It 
is a case of blood-polsoning, and you've only to nurse 
well, bed well, keep qutet and warm, feed judiciously, 
and watch for eymptoms, and fight ‘em, It's all 
tommy-rot that every dog must have distemper. 

A DELIGHTED Reaper.—1, You will derive much bene- 
fit from the dumb-bell and Indian club exercises, 
whether you practise them in the morning or the 
evening. 2. There is a difficulty in dealing with 
patented articles until the first patent has expired, 
but we will make a note of your suggestions. 


Camp.—Dissolve an ounce of alum in a quart of water, 
then dissolve an ounce of sugar of lead in a quart of 
water. Mix the solutions; dip the fabric in the 
mixture until thoroughly wet, and then let it drip 
dry. This will waterproof all clothes and textile 
fabrics. The white deposit it may leave is easily 
brushed off. 


CLavEnHovsk.—It depends on the state of preserva- 
tion, but odd halfpennies issued during the last 
hundred years are scldom worth more than a penny 
or twopetice. 


Norvorcay.—Give the cane a good rubbing with 
Brookes’ soap, and when it is thoroughly dry oil it 
with raw linseed oil. If the soap does not get it 
white enough, you must use emery cloth, 


Dovuptret.—Why did you not try the experiment ? 
When you walk there is always one foot on the 
ground; when you run both feet lift between each 
spring. 

H. D. Harmeron.—It is sold in balls or cakes, and 
is said to be made of 2 ounces each of hoy’s lard and 
beeswax, 8 ounces ench of neat’s-foot oil and water, 
and 10 ounces of ivory black, all boiled up together 
and well stirrei, and made into balls when cool 
enough, A little indigo or Prussian blue would 
probably improve the colour. 

P. M. Davies.—There is an article on “ Leaf Skeleton- 
{sing in our January part for 1892, which is in the 
fourteenth volume. This will give you all the in- 
formation you want. 

Cricker REapEr.—At a meeting of the M.C.C. held in 
May, it was arranged that the matohes played by 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and Essex 
against first-class counties should count in the first- 
class averages. 

Crrizex.—You had better apply to the Town Clerk. 
You are eligible for in charities, but you are 
not a freeman unless you belong to one of the 
companies. 


Ix Drspame (Hopeful).—Very sorry. Better put 7 
self at once in a doctor's honda, and he will give you 
Spbropriste tonics, and it may be even to 

ister the parts fora time. We need not say, 
toGod for strength. Many aone has got well t! 
God's help alone. Use local baths of cold water 
thrice a day, and take pills to keep the system gently 
open, for constipation makes you worse. 


B,O.P. ReapER.—Apprentices are not entitled to abeent 
themselves from business on any oocasion ; but when 
they become masters they can remember how un- 
justly they thought they were treated, and give their 
own a] tices @ holiday on the days when, in the 
past, they would have liked one themselves. 


CAMERA.—The best toning-bath of which we know is 
the one given with the“ Ilford" P.O.P. This is : water, 
ie oe aa pare ert of pmmonium, 30 grains; 
chloride of go! ins, is only suitable f 
chloride emulsion paper. any sf 


STAMMERING (Stammers).—We have had a lon; 
on the complaint from the pen of Dr. “Geeta 
Stables. We must refer you to that. 


Hepeauoe (C. A. White).—No, you are not right 
must have his freedom and insect food erat ee 


To BE StRoxG (H.C. Phillips)—In your case 
would trast wholly to walking - aod take ft 
constantly and all you, could staad of it, We 
don’t charge our readers for advice. 


THE Morsina Tus (Pen-driver).—Read back. Don't 
take tub while you actually have lumbago. 


Coots (H. Cavendish).—All sorts of insect food, and 
pou may give them also ordinary soft food, but the 
en, if allowed a certain amount of freedom about 
the garden, will be their provider. We hope you 
will succeed in keeping them, but are doubtful ~ 

Wurire Rats (Quilmes).—Just feed on bread and milk, 
grain, and fruit, give a good bed and plenty of bed. 
ding, and let them out for a ran every day. 

WHITs Mick (Jimmie Barlow).—1. “Home and Farm 
Favourites”—Warne, publisher. 2. No; leave the 
buck. 3. ‘Cute eyesight. 4. No. 

WaLxktna 1s Sterp (Reader).—Don't know, uniess 
you chain yourself, as they did the Bibles in some 
old-time churches. 

FEATHER-EATING (Cricket).—It seems to us to be 
caused by insecta, You will have a hard struggle 
before you can keep it down, and must trust greatly 
for aid to whitewashing and disinfecti: 

Our or Fors (G. B. Fell).—You're nervous and out of 
form. See Dr. Gordon Stables's papers in our Sum- 
mer and other numbers, and carefully follow the 
advice given. 

SIck-BERTH ATTENDANT, B.N, (H. Jones).—Your teeth 
will throw you. Vides Navy List. > 

ENTERING THE ARMY (Briton Abroad).—We fear you 
‘won't pass. Créme de la creme is tho wets 
medical board. Saha! 


{ALL RIGHTS RESKBVED.) 


3.—A Messenger of Deliverance. (Drawn for the “Boy's Cwn Paper” by THomas M. Hesy.) 
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“WHEN WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER.” 


By Burnett Fatiow, 


Author of “ The Boys of Birchwell Hall,” “A Wild Ride,” etc. 


to vent our animal spirits, we often speak 
lightly of the pleasures attending a “good 
old-fashioned winter,” without fully consider- 
ing the want and misery it brings to the ill- 
clad, ill-fed, and ill-housed of our large popu- 
lation. * 

Tom Herrold and I had our wish for an old- 
time winter fully granted. In spite of past 
misadventures, I was at Great Holt Farm 
for the Christmas holidays. For a fortnight 
Jack Frost had reigned supreme. The old 
gaffers (always consulted on such-like topics) 
“had scarce known the like in their day.” 

Grand sheets of ice were formed by the 
overflow of the river. Tom and I had almost 
a surfeit of skating. Then we began to ob- 
serve wildfowl about the open parts of the 
river. I was sufficiently initiated into the 
mysteries of gunnery to be allowed to carry a 
gun ; but I was an awfully poor shot. Tom, 
for his age, was something of a “crack.” So 
we planned a day’s wildfowl] shooting on 
Christmas afternoon, as an appropriate pre- 
liminary to the festivities arranged for the 
evening. 

On Christmas Eve snow fell heavily, con- 
tinuing far into the night. On Christmas 
morn the landscape, far as the eye could 
traverse, 

«.. was white with driven snow, 
And cold the winter looked. 

A keen north-east wind was sweeping 
across the lea, carrying before it sharp par- 
ticles of sleet, which beat into our faces as 
we sallied forth, fully armed and equipped, 
making us bow before it with becoming 
hamility. 

Tom, more experienced than J, was allowed 
to carry a double barrelled gun; but I was 

tite content with a single. I found there 
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were 80 many things to remember about a 
double-barrel which did not apply to a single- 
barrel gun. For instance, if you fired off 
one barrel (remember I am writing of the 
days of muzzle-loaders) and went to load 
up with the other at full-cock, the chances 
were the jar from the ramrod would cause the 
hammer to fall—and there you were, minus 
your right hand. Then there were a lot of 
other dangers I have not space to enumerate. 
“A single-barrel, with ordinary care, might 
be safely loaded and fired,” was Uncle Her- 
rold’s comment. 

Tom had a dog which was of no particular 
breed, but a conglomeration of many. He 
was a good water dog, which was only one of 
his many good points. He was called Ruff, 
and in appearance answered to the name. 
For “sense” Tom declared he was un- 
equalled. I own he was a most sagacious 
animal. I wish I had had the “sense” to 
profit by it when I ought. 

The snow, some six inches deep, and deeper 
than our heads in the drifts, impeded our 
progress. But Ruff seemed in his element, 
and rolled over and over in it, barking as loudly 
as he could bark. So when we neared the 
river, Tom called him in to heel, and he at 
once became the sedate dog of a budding 
sportsman. 

Crossing the river by 8 narrow. foot-bridge, 
Tom and Ruff went up the right-hand, and I 
the left-hand bank. 

“Keep a sharp outlook, Ted,” was Tom’s 
warning. “Our keeper told me some wild 
geese had been seen farther down the river. 
They may have come up to our reaches. 
That hole at the bend is a likely spot, ag the 
water don’t freeze there.” 

The hole in question was known as Mill 
Corner, a mill having stood there in the long 
ago. No trace of it now remained ; but the 
water was very deep, and a remarkably fine 
trout was known to be domiciled there. The 
hole was overgrown, on both sides of the 
river, by high alders and willows, which fly- 
fishers had often bemoaned. 

Cautiously approaching Mill Corner, head 
and body bent in expectation, finger on trigger, 
breath bated, and careful not to make the 
snow scrunch too loudly, there was a sudden 
flapping of wings, and five splendid wild 
geese rose within easy shot. Bang! bang! 
went Tom's gun; but it did not appear that 
either barrel had taken cffect. As for me, I 
did nothing until recalled to a sense of what 
was required by Tom. 

“Shoot, you duffer—shoot ! ” he called. 

So startled was I that I lost my head. The 
geese, well on the wing, were at least sixty 
yards away. I threw up my gun, and, taking 
aim at them all, drew trigger. A fine goose, 
taking up an erratic flight, fell to the rear, 
and finally settled in the river some three 
hundred yards up-stream. His mates flew 
some distance farther, and were marked down 
by Tom. 

“ Tipped his wing!” cried Tom. “ A grand 
shot of yours, Ted. I clean missed, for 1 was 
in a big hurry, and forgot to give them ‘ law.’ ” 

We hurried to the spot where the wounded 
goose had settled. It was at a wide, open 
part of the river, frozen right across, but 
having an “ air-hole ” in the middle, in which 
the goose was sailing round and round, hissing 


spitefully. 

“Allright,” said Tom. “I'll be off after 
the others. You can get your bird at your 
Ruff can stop back and lend you a 


m. 


leisure. 
hand.” 


He shouldered his gun and went off up- 
stream. Ruff had no objection to remain 
with me. Perhaps he believed in the motto 
“A bird in the hand,” etc. But the goose 
was a long way from being in hand! Ruf 
had eagerly gone out on the ice, but could 
not get hold of the goose, which swam 
round and round the hole, the dog following, 
barking disappointedly. For some reason he 
did not seem to care to take to the water. I 
urged him on again and again, but it was no 
use. 

I began to grow impatient, and stepped out 
on the ice. An ominous crack, and loud 
rumblings under the ice, caused me to hastily 
retreat. Then I again hied Ruff on; still no 
use. Finally, I resolved to shoot the goose 
second time (which would have been “ pot- 
ting” it indeed), so that when the body 
floated to the edge of the ice Ruff might have 
pulled it out. But I had forgotten to load; 
and whilst I was about it an accident settled 
the difficulty by doubling it. 

In making & too eager snap at the goose 
Ruff ventured to the extreme edge of the hole. 
A portion of the ice gave way, and in he went. 
I thought this a good opportunity to again 
hie him on. Truc to his canine instinct, he 
fell upon the goose, and after a fierce struggle 
crushed its head between his jaws. Then he 
seized the goose by the neck, and made vain 
efforts to struggle out of the hole. Slipping 
back repeatedly, he presently dropped the 
goose, and resting his paws an the edge of 
the ice commenced whining piteously. Then 
I understood why he had not taken to the 
water before—once in, he knew he would be 
unable to get out again. But even then I 
did not digest the warning as I ought to have 
done. 

I knew Tom highly valued hisdog. I was 
most anxious to get possession of the goose ; 
but Ruff required first attention. Ignorance 
was bliss. I did not then know that ice 
under which running water is flowing is 
rarely safe. Very “ gingerly” I ventured on 
the ice a few steps. It did not crack, and I 
went a little farther. Then it did crack— 
loud and long. My heart gave a great jump. 
and I should have hastily retreated but for 
Ruff's piteous whines. I love animals, and 
I couldn’t let him go under the ice without 
an effort to save him. 

The ice did not again crack. Confidence 
returned. I took off my coat, and drew as 
near the hole as I thought safe. Then, 
holding one sleeve, I threw it to the dog. 
He took the other sleeve in his mouth, and I 
easily drew him out. He immediately sought 
terra firma. 

Lulled into false security, I now attempted 
to recover the goose. It was against the 
edge of the ice, not six feet from me. I hal 
only to lie down to grasp my prize. I did 
so, and, grasping the bird by the neck, drew 
it upon the ice. It was a heavy bird. Its 
additional weight was too much for the ice 
to bear. It all happened in s moment. 
There was a sharp crack, a piece of ice 
lifted up, and I was shot head foremost into 
the hole. 

Down, down, down I went into the icy-cold 
water, until my hands encountered the 
gravelly bed of the river. Then I rose. 
somehow turning over as I did so. Forta- 
nate was it that I had learned both swimming 
and diving at school, and could keep my 
eyes open under water. I opened them now. 
An Erebus-like darkness surrounded me. I 
put up my hands. They encountered a solid 


surface. The thought fiew into my mind 
that I was under the ice! And the snow 
upop it, which blotted out the 
accounted for the darkness. 

Now, all this must have happened in less 
than half a minute. Something induced ne 
to again turn face downward. Then I saw 
what seemed to be a greenish-yellow streak 
of light. I thought it must come through 
the hole in the ice, and struck out towards it. 
A moment later my head rose above the sur- 
face, just in time to prevent me swallowing 
a quantity of water in the place of the deep 
breath I must have endeavoured to take. 
Then I managed to keep myself up by rest- 
ing my armsand chin on the edge of the ice ; 
the instant I tried to get upon it it broke 
away under me, and I was again immersed. 
My sole hope now rested on Tom’s speedy 
return. . 

Raff, I soon found, had disappeared. Then 
a sense of loneliness stole in upon ime. 
Exhaustion soon began to make itself felt. 
I shouted many times, and at last Tom’s 
cheery voice replied. Only just in time to 
rally me, for I was fast being dragged down 
by my waterlogged clothes. 

Ihave more than once shown how Tom 
was prompt to act in cases of emergency. 
The present was no exception. Rushing to 
arail fence close by, he tore off a couple of 


light, 
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long poles. Returning, he thrust them 
before him until they crossed the hole in the 
ice, one on each side of me, all the time 
shouting cheering advice, whilst Ruff barked 
loudly, but would not again venture on the 
ice. 

To a fellow who could take a turn on the 
parallel-bars, extrication, had I been less 
exhausted, would have been an easy matter. 
As it was, I had to summon all my 
remaining strength to raise myself upon the 
ice. Yet I did not leave the goose behind! 
Using the pcles alternately, and making 
them bear our united weight, though the ice 
cracked threateningly it did not give way, and 
I safely reached the bank. 

Tom had me on my feet as soon as 
possible. 

“Tt's death to remain here!” he cricd. 
“You must make an effort to reach home. 
Anything to keep up the circulation. Give 
me your hand. Ruff can bring the goose. 
Come along.” 

I have no recollection of how I ever 
reached the farmhouse. Before we had pro- 
ceeded half way my clothes were frozen stiff 
as boards, and I felt so sleepy that I begged 
Tom to let me lie down. At last, as he told 
me subsequently, I fell, and he ran to the 
house for assistance. 

So they got me home and to bed, applying 
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the usual remedies, and some of aunt's 
thrown in by way of variety. One thing and 
another brought me round agam ; but, there! 
T lost all the Christmas festivities. However, 
in a couple of days I was as well as 
ever. 


There is little more to tell. To Rufi’s 
segacity I owed Tom’s timely return. He 
had “ risen” the geese once, but out of range. 
He was proceeding to follow them when Rutf 
came bounding up, and, taking his master’s 
coat between his teeth, attempted to draw 
him in my direction. Tom knew too much 
of animals not to understand. So he hurried 
back, being only just in time. 

As to the goose, it was put on the table on 
New Year’s day. When Uncle Herrold 
attempted to carve it, we soon saw something 
was wrong. Iam not going to say it was one 
of the pair Noah took into the ark with him, 
but I think it must have been a near 
relation. Eventually Ruff came in for the 
lion's share. 

“Econonical, no 
Herrold, “but by no means 
boy.” 

I fancy I looked what I felt—keen disap- 
pointment. 


doubt,” said Uncle 
satisfying, 


(Tobe continued.) 
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A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 


A 


HE emotion of Marius at recognising 
Ali’s voice is more easily understood 
than described, and its description need 
not be attempted. : 
The skins of the crocodiles were sud- 
denly ripped open, and from them emerged 
the six Touarcgs, and Ali and Ahmadou, 
and Marius, literally tumbling down off the 
rock, fell into their arms. 
‘The perilous position and the necessity 
of immediate action did not allow of 
lengthy demonstrations. Ali briefly ex- 
plained how Ahmadou had followed in 
urewit of his master; how he had seen 
im carried off just as he wes reaching 
him; and how he had gone, to Ghrat and 
appealed to the Touaregs, who had wel- 
comed him and with affectionate alacrity 
joined their guests in hastening to the 
deliverance of Marius; and how they had 
adopted the stratagem of the crocodile-skins 
to explore the archipelag» unobserved. 
The recital was brief and the details 
were reserved for a future occasion ; end 
in order that the presence of the invaders 
might be unknown to the islanders, the 
group retired into the shadow of the rock. 
Marius then explained that the peoplo 
of the island were not numerous and 
that their dwellings were scattered, cir- 
cumstances which were favourable enough 
for a night surprise. He showed that the 
canoes drawn up on the beach could not 
be got afloat quickly enough to enable 
fugitives to make off with them in search 
of help from the neighbouring islands, 
while they provided the invaders with the 
means of easy and immediate return. 


STIRRING ADVENTURE OF 


By G. Demaae. 
(With Mlustrations by Pawi.e CRAMPEL.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE INDEMNITY. 


The proceedings were neither long nor 
difficult. 

Surprised in their sleep by a well-armed 
troop, the natives did not attempt an im- 
possible resistance, but endeavoured to 
escape to the canoes. They wore closely 
pursued, and found the Touaregs barring 
the way. Not one escaped, and they sur- 
rendered at discretion. 


TO-DAY. 


whose only chance of escape was removed 
when the canoes were away. 

For-greater security, they were all as- 
sembled in one of the larger huts, around 
which the Touaregs kept constant watch. 
Their transfer to the mainland would take 
place in the ‘morning, 

As soon as they landed, the prisoners - 
were taken to the camp, where, in the way 


The men were bound, putin the canoes, 
and taken to the mainland by Marius, Ali, 
Ahmadou, and two of the Touaregs. 

The victors, embarked in their canoes, 
kept guard, pistol in hand, over the pri- 
soners, two of whom ia each canoe had 
their legs bound, their arms being free to 
work the paddles. 

Four Touaregs remained on the island 
in charge of the women and children, 


adopted by slave-traders to prevent any 
attempt at escape, therivht leg of each was 
fixed in a hole ina block of wood, while a 
forked stick was fitted on to each neck like 
a yoke. 

The miserable islanders thovght they 
were dcomed to slavery, and their joy was 
boundless when, after a long palaver, 
Ahmadon, who acted as interpreter, in- 
formed the: that, at the request of Marius, 
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it had been decided to set them and their 
wives and children at liberty on payment 
of an indemnity. 

As soon as quiet was assured, the canoes 
were again manned, and during the morn- 
ing the families were brought over from 
the island. And in the evening there was 
a grand diffa, at which our friends cele- 
brated the success of the expedition. 

Next day a meeting was held to arrange 
the ransom and settle its amount. Marius 
stated that there was much wealth on the 
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and fish and natron, were piled up under 
the sheds near the huts, and a list of them 
was easily made. 

The examination of the prisoners was 
followed by a short consultation, in which 
the plan of action submitted by Marius 
was adopted and with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

They would take half of what was de- 
clared by each prisoner as his property, 
and all of what was found undeclared. 

To arrive at this, the prisoners were 
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“The miserable islanders thought they were doomed to slavery.” 


island, but to arrive at an equitable dis- 
tribution the first thing was to find out 
what the contributories were worth. 

The first estimate was obtained from 
contradictory replies. Each of the pri- 
soners deplored his own poverty, but 
eagerly enlarged on the riches of the others, 
and, in the hope of saving his own, offered 
to show where they were hidden. ‘These 
consisted of elephant and hippopotamus 
ivory, gold-dust and odoriferous gums. 
The less valuable goods, such as the skins 


taken under escort in small parties back 
to the island. There, in presence of Marius, 
the chief of the expedition, and three of 
his companions, the apportionment was 
conducted with order and method, and 
every deposit pointed out was carefully 
marked so as not to be put under contri- 
bution twice over or taken by mistake as 
having been intentionally concealed. 
Although this first operation yielded 
a good deal, the Touaregs did not 
consider themselves sufficiently rewarded 


for their troubles past and to come, for 
the deaths of the meharis lost on the 
journey, or the risks to be run on the 
return. And even Marius considered that 
he ought to have handsome damages for 
his forced captivity. 

And so a second investigation was 
entered on. It was decisive. The 
prisoners, finding there was no escape, 
proceeded to point out where a lot more 
treasure was hidden; and as they had not 
done this at first, although they had been 
cautioned, it was promptly taken over. 

The discovery of the treasure, the shar- 
ing of it, and its transport to the mainland 
occupied a whole week, and then the 
prisoners were set at liberty. And they 
were only too glad to get back to their 
canoes and paddle off to their island. 

Marius was in high spirits after his 
release. It were impossible to describe 
his abounding happiness and his un- 
bounded gratitude. He was not alone in 
his enthusiasm, and every now and then 
there was an outburst of back-slappings, 
hand-shakings, and antics, and tears of 
joy. 

After his long imprisonment among the 
savage islanders, he seemed, by comparison, 
to have returned to the centre of civilisa- 
tion,and he was deeply impressed with 
the attachment of Ahmadou in leaving 
the caravan to start out alone in search 
of him, and with the devotion and good- 
will of Ali and the Touaregs. 

But for the time he had had enough 
of adventures, and wanted to get back. 

The preparation of the caravan was, 
however, not an easy task under the 
circumstances. The number of the 
meharis had been much reduced by the 
mortality caused by the heat of the sun. 
Those that remained were, fortunately, in 
perfect health and strength; but there 
was one more rider and a heavy load of 
miscellaneous merchandise to carry. The 
first thing to be done was to get some 
more saddle-animals and baggage-animals. 
To do this the most cumbersome goods 
were taken to Barraoua on meharis, and 
bartered for mules and horses. 

But with beasts that required food and 
drink every day, no start could be made 
before the rains, which would replenish 
the wells and bring up a fresh growth of 
grass and other plants, which, after 
the long drought, spring up as if by 
magic. 

Five weeks were spent in packing the 
goods in bales and bags, and preparing 
the baggage-beasts, smoking the meat of 
animals killed in the chase, and making 
water-vessels out of their skins and the 
stems of big bamboos. To avoid any 
scarcity of victuals, a heavy load of dried 
fish was taken. 

But the horses and mules had to be 
considerad. In the moist lands about 
Lake Tchad there was a good hay harvest. 
which, with barley and sorghum bought 
on the road across Bornu, provided more 
trustworthy food than the green forage. 
which might occasionally fail if the first 
rains were followed by rather a long 
period of drought. 

It was not until October that the first 
showers fell, and then for a week the 
clouds poured their cataracts on to the 
earth with incredible abundance. Ther 
the sun appeared again, radiant, and 
rapidly dried the surface of the soil, deeply 
impregnated with moisture. And then 
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the caravan could start, after liberally 
rewarding the native close to whose hut 
it had camped. 

The grass could be seen growing, so to 
speak, and the ground, which had been of 
a reddish brown patched with grey and 
yellow, became as by enchantment 
covered with a carpet of emerald, over 
which sprouted the fresh green leaves of 
the reviving trees. 

The lesson learnt in taking the short, 
direct route was not lost, and the caravan 
went back by way of Zinder, which was 
reached at the end of October. Here 
some of the bulky goods, like the leather 


and the natron, were traded for goods of 
more value and less bulk and weight, such 
as resins, gums, wax, nuts, cocoas, coffecs. 
indigo, and other dye-stutis. 

In another month the caravan was at 
Agades, where another lucrative exchange 
of goods occurred and the horses and 
mules were replaced by camels, which 
enabled the rate of travelling to he 
increased, the stages being longer. The 
long stretch through the desert to Air was 
rapidly accomplished, water and pasture 
being abundant at this season. The 
hamada beyond was covered with stunted 
grasses and thistles and cystuses; water- 


the year after getting my Degree I deserved 
rank in the class of enthusiastic amateur 
conjurers, though my skill in performance 
was perhaps not equal to my enthusiasm. I 
anticipated, therefore, that during a residence 
in India, which I hoped would be Jifelong, I 
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ing-places were numerous, and without 
further adventure Ghrut was reached in 
the middle of January with a rich cargo 
of the most valuable products of the 
central Sudan. 


(To be continued.) 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 
By THE Rev. R. p’O. MarTIN, M.A. 


would have some opportunities of studying 
the doings of Indian magicians, whose fame 
has been world-wide since the days that the 
world knew aught of India. 

In this paper I propose to tell something 
of what I saw myself of Indian jugglery, and 
what I have learned on the authority of good 
witnesses. Were I able to do my subject 
justice by confining my remarks to that 
which came within the sphere of my own 
knowledge, I would do so, for tales at second 
hand have not the same value as those told 
by an eye-witness. 

My reason for breaking away from my 
own experience is that I am conjident there 
are wonderful conjurers in India, and I know 
I never saw any that would not be very 
third-class in this country. 

I saw many exhibitions, but never had the 
opportunity of seeing the great masters of 
the art whose doings I must speak of, and 
who only appear on very rare occasions of 
great importance. 

Every ship is boarded at Madras by parties 
of conjurers, and on four occasions I watched 
these Madras performers. One of them 
had a very ugly trick of producing big stones 
from the far recesses of a capacious mouth ; 
another seemed to think his best performance 
was blowing half-crowns out of his nose. On 


each occasion the mango trick and the 
basket trick were performed. 

The mango trick is the best known, and 
seems to have caught on to the popular 
mind. The performer produces 8 mango 
stone, places it in earth on the deck, covers 
it with a basket, goes through some mum- 
mery, lifts up the basket and shows a green 
sprout. Again the basket is replaced,’ the 
by-play carried on, and a little tree disclosed 
with a sign of the fruit forming. Once more 
it is covered, and now the tree has grown a 
little more and a fine ripe juicy mango is 
growing on it, which is there and then offered 
for consumption to the spectators, one of 
whom general'y accepts it. 

Very wonderful! It takes splendidly and 
creates great enthusiasm amongst the unin- 
itiated, but every time I saw it there were 
clothes enough about the performer to have 
hidden half a dozen little mango-trees. 

“ Any professional at home could easily do 
the same under the same conditions ’"—that 
was my verdict. 

I thonght more of the basket trick. A 
girl of about sixteen was put in a net and 
crammed into a basket which had an opening 
a good deal smaller than its base. How the 
girl fitted in I don’t know; she must have 
been a good contortionist. The basket was 
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covered witha cloth, and the conjurer lashed 
himself into a frenzy; he then seized a 
sword and with loud cries danced round and 
round, plunging the sword through the 
basket in every direction. 

An old lady grew terribly alarmed. Had 
she seen it done on land, with the accom- 
paniment of cries and wails, while streams of 
blood issued from the basket, I do not know 
what the effect upon her would have been. 

The conjurer ended by rushing at the 
basket. He sprang high up into the air 
above. His iutention was evident ; he was 
going to jump with great force on the top of 
the poor girl. 

The old lady (she lives two streets off from 
the house in which I am this moment writ- 
ing) gave a scream of horror, and started 
from her chair. 

The man came down, his feet carried the 
cloth on the top of the basket downwards, and 
to the old lady's relief he landed, not on the 
girl’s body, but on the bottom of the 
basket. But where was the girl? In the 
basket, I knew, but I admired the trick, for 
she must have hal herself coited in a woa- 
derful attitude. 

The conjurer went on rapidly. He did not 
give us time to recover the first shock of sur- 
He jumpe'l out of the basket, and a 

reat cloth sheet was held over it by two of 
his assistants. The edges of this sheet rested 
oa the deck, and it was shaken bri: 
seconds, and then removed to show the girl 
standing beside the basket, smiling and 
happy, with a small vessel in her hand in 
whi she proceeded to collect well-earned 
backshish. : 

Both at Madras and at other places I saw 
these and other stock tricks, such as sword- 
swallowing, and pulling quantities of ribbon 
out of the mouth, but one need not go to 
India to see such feats as those. 

When aske’, therefore, what I think of 
Inlian jugglers, I have with regret to say,“ I 
never saw anything with my own eyes at all 
better than I have often see in the old 
country.” 

But there are better things done than 
those I saw. I have met many men who 
retailed queer stories of how a rope was 
thrown into a cloud of smoke that had been 
made to ascend in an open space; how a 
man climbed up this rope, the top of which 
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was fastened to nothing ; how he disappeared 
in the smoke cloud, and pulled up the rope; 
how he let down all kinds of articles from the 
cloud, including in one story a live pony ; and 
finally how he climbed down the rope himself, 
pulled it after him, causing the cloud to dis- 
appear, and showing there was nothing 
between the spectators and the open firma- 
ment. Many stories like this I have heard, 
but never have I met a man who saw such a 
feat with his own eyes. It was always some 
one else who had told him that somebody he 
knew knew some other fellow, who vouched 
for the truthfulness of the man who had seen 
it! 

But where the witnesses can be named, and 
time and place given, stories of wondrous 
deeds have to be treated as worthy of credence. 
One such story I shall have room for here. 
It took place during the Prince of Wales's 
visit to India. The Prince was present, and 
& great concourse of Nawabs and Rajahs 
gathered in Calcutta to do him honour. 

Elevated seats were arranged for the princely 
throng in the great dpen plain, the Maidan 
of Calcutta. Thoudands of people were 
present, and hundreds of Europeans. 

The magician (that is what the Indian 
title Jddhugar means) was an old man of 
very venerable appearance, quite unlike tae 
ordinary lower-class professors of his art, 
who are miserably poor, and inspire little 
confidence by their appearance. 

The magician salaamed to the Prince and 
to the grandees, and took three sharp-pointed 
swords (they were examined, and there is no 
doubt that they were sharp). These he placed 
upright in the ground ina straight line, bury- 
ing their hilts up to the cross-bar in the soil. 

One of his assistants then stepped forward, 
and lay down on the ground, and the magician 
made passes over him, putting him into a 
trance-like condition, in which he lay stiff and 
apparently lifeless. 

In this condition he was lifted on to the 
top of the swords. One sword at the back of 
his head, another under the shoulders, the 
third at the end of the spinal column. On 
the three sword-points the body was left to 
repose. So far nothing very wonderful had 
been done, for by the aid of protecting discs 
of steel the man’s body could be saved from 
injury. 

But the trick was only in its initial stage. 


The magician advanced, and commenced to 
dig at the hilt of one of the swords. He dug 
it out and left the rigid body supported by 
tha other two. At one of these he recom. 
menced his efforts. It was removed also and 
one sword-point alone supported the assistant. 

This last sword was now removed and the 
body hung in the air, motionless as before, 
but with no support. 

It was no illusion. In a room with walls 
and ceiling certain combinations of mirrors 
could be made to produce an illusion of this 
kind ; but out in the open air, in the midst of 
the plain, surrounded by tens of thousands of 
spectators, no deception of this sort can have 
been practised. 

Lither the assistant magician floated in 
mid-air, or else that salaaming old humbug 
his master had hypnotised the Prince, the 
Nawabs, the Rajahs, the Governors of 
provinces, the soldiers, the merchants, and 
the masses, who showed their admiration by 
their loud applause. This last supposition 
seems to me absurd ; I prefer to believe that 
the man floated in mid-air. 

But that is contrary to all laws of 
evavity! Quite true; but there are many 
1 in Nature which can be used for over- 
coming other natural forces. I see no reason 
for refusing to believe that the Hindu has lit 
upon some hidden mystery of Nature which 
enables him to overcome the force of gravity 
in the way this old magician seems to have 
done. 

Tnink what a knowledge of electricity 
enables men to do. What a wonderfu! 
magician a man would have been considered 
who, in the days before the discovery of this 
force was made, could have produced the 
resu'ts which to us seem so natural. In the 
last century such results would have been 
called super-natural. In the middle ages a 
man producing them would undoubtedly have 
paid the penalty by losing his life at the stake. 

This little story of the magician in the 
Maidan of Calcutta is not the most wonderful 
feat of this kind of which good authorities 
speak, and to which witness is borne ; but no 
story could come better attested (amongst 
others by Professor Kellar, who is himself a 
skilful conjurer), and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances could not have been more perfect 
hal they been designed to guard against any 
attempt at illusion. 
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HREE boys were sitting on a bench in the 
T Laverton Post-Oftice. Two of them 
were knitting, and one was reading; but all 
three had one eye on the clock, which showed 
that in a very few minutes it would be eight 
o'clock, when their official duties would come 
to an end for the day. 

Suddenly the door was flung open and 
another telegraph-boy came in, blinked at 
the gas, knocked some powdered snow from 
his regulation cape, and, having reported his 
return to the postmaster, took his seat beside 
the others. “I say, it és a night!’ he re- 
marked, as they made room for him at the 
end nearest the fire. “ The snow has stopped 
falling, but there’s a wind that cuts like a 
knife, which blows the snow up off the 
ground, so that it gets right inside you ; and 
the ground is so slippery that one can 
scarcely stand.” 

++ this moment the postmaster, Mr. Taylor, 

+ the welcome news, ‘' You can go 


TOM GORING'S TELEGRAM. 
By C. E. JoHnstTone, B.A. 


CHAPTER I. 


now, boys, it’s just eight o’clock;’’ but be- 
fore they had time to reach the door, a clerk 
called out from the inner office, “ There's a 
message now coming in, sir; hadn’t they 
better just wait and see where it’s for?” 
And so they were called back, somewhat 
against their will. 

The message was brought to the post- 
master, who read it over with considerable 
perplexity, first to himself and then aloud : 

“Thurstan, Esquire, Brentham Manor, 
Laverton. Six kittens, arrive to-night, cyes 
open. X.” 

“What an extraordinary message!” he 
remarked; and the boys all laughed when 
they heard it. “It can’t be of any great 
importance,” he went on; ‘and yet Squire 
Thurstan has been in several times lately, 
asking particularly that any telegrams for 
him may be sent on the moment they arrive.”’ 
Then, turning to the boys, who were still 
waiting, he said, ‘‘ Well, this has arrived after 


hours, so that by rights it may wait till the 
morning; but if any of you have a fancy for 
8 six-mile walk over to Brentham this nice 
warm evening, why, the porterage will come 
to three shillings, which is not to be des- 
pised.”” 

But even this inducement did not persuade 
the three bigger boys to face that biting wind 
all the way to Brentham, and they went out, 
wishing the postmaster good-night; but 
Tommy Goring, the smallest of them, lingered. 

He was so small and weakly looking that 
the rest always spoke of him rather contemp- 
tuously as “ the kid”; buta stout heart beat 
beneath his uniform (of which, by the way, 
he was very proud), and he had made up his 
mind that if none of the others took this tele- 
gram he would take it himself. 

For Tommy was getting old enough to 
know that he and his little sister were in 
many ways a great expense to his mother, 
who was very poor; and he was saving up 


every penny he could earn as a surprise for 
her at Christmas ; and the chance of earning 
three shillings “ all at one go,’ as he expressed 
it to himself, so rarely presented itself, that 
he felt he must not let it slip by. 

“ Please, sir, I'll take it,”’ he said, rather 
timidly, to the postmaster, who still held the 
message in his hand. 

“Will you, though!” said the latter, in a 
surprised tone of voice. “Why, Tommy, 
there’s more stuff in you than I thought for! 
Anyhow, I'd sooner you took it than take it 
myself on a night like this. And what about 
Brentham Ferry, eh?” 

“Oh, I shall manage that somehow,” said 
Tommy stoutly ; but his heart rather sank at 
this new difficulty, which he had not thought 
of before. However, he put the telegram into 
his bag, and was just going to start off when 
Mr. Taylor called him back once more. 

«Just come upstairs with me 8 moment,” 
he said kindly, and led him into a room where 
his own supper was ready laid. 

He poured out a big cup of cocoa from a 
jug on the table, and cut a snbstantial sand- 
wich from the round of beef. 

“*Now then,” he said, when Tommy had 
eaten and drunk, “off you go; and I'll send 
round word to your mother that you won't 
be back till late.” 

So Tommy started on his six-mile walk, 
feeling much more courageous now that he 
was well-warmed inside by the cocoa; and, 
though the wind blew the snow up into his 
eyes so that he constantly had to shut them, 
he plodded steadily along the road, repeating 
to himself at intervals the very funny-gound- 
ing message which he was taking to Squire 
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Thurstan: “Six kittens, arrive to-night, 
eyes open. X.’’ Fortunately his struggles 
with the wind and his efforts to avoid slipping 
down kept him warm in spite of the bitter 
frost and wind, but he nevertheless found it 
very tiring walking under such conditions ; 
and when he reached the ferry, which was 
just a mile from Brentham Manor, he found 
that he was nearly dead beat. 

After shouting for some time to the ferry- 
man, who lived on the other side, he succeeded 
in making him hear. 

“Can you take me across the river? ’’ he 
shouted to him. 

“No, I can’t; the river’s frozen too lard 
for the ferry-boat to move,” was the reply. 

“Will it bear for me to walk?” was 
Tommy’s next question. 

“TI should doubt it. You'd better go round 
by the bridge,” said the ferryman, and went 
back into his cottage and shut the door. 
Now it was all very well for him to advise 
going round by the bridge; but this, as 
Tommy well knew, would make his journey 
at least four miles longer, and he felt as if 
one mile was now quite as much as he could 
manage. 

Moreover, it had occurred to him that, if 
the mysterious message about the kittens had 
any meaning at all, it ought probably to be 
delivered with as little delay as possible. 

At the same time he could not help rea- 
ising that if the ice did not bear when he 
was trying to walk across there was every 
liketihood that he would be drowned, even 
though he was a fairly good swimmer. 

He tried to make the ferryman hear once 
more, thinking that, if he were to fall in, it 

(To be continued.) 
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would give him a better chance if there were 
some one looking out for him on the opposite 
bank. 

But the ferryman either could not or would 
not hear; and Tommy, having said a brief 
prayer, started, in all the loneliness of the 
December night, to walk across the frozen 
river. 

When he got to the middle his heart sank, 
for the ice there seemed very thin and unsafe, 
and he could feel it bending under his feet ; 
which brought into his mind the saying, 
which he had often heard: “It cracks, it 
bears; it bends, it breaks.” 

But, much to his relief, he got safely past 
the middle, and was within a few feet of the 
opposite bank, when suddenly, without any 
apparent reason, he felt the ice give way 
under his feet, and he found himself up to 
his neck in the freezing water. 

Fortunately he was just able to touch the 
bottom with the tips of his toes, which gave 
him a certain feeling of confidence; and at 
last, with considerable difticulty, he managed 
to break his way to the bank and scramble out. 

By that time, however, he was so numb 
with the cold, that a feeling of absolute 
helplessness and despair came over him, and 
he felt as though he could not possibly go on © 
any farther. But the thought. that, as the 
worst was now over, it was a pity not to do 
the little that remained, cheered him up, and 
the recollection that English boys are famous 
all over the world for their * pluck” made 
him pull himself together, and struggle 
gamely on towards Brentham Manor, the 
lights of which he could now see gleaming 
in the distance. 
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By THE Manacina Director oF AN ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


T° the majority of boys there is something 
highly attractive in the calling of an 
engineer. Whether it be to build steam-en- 
gines or to run them, to plan harbours, rail- 
ways or canals, or to engage in any of those 
numerous applications of the science of 
mechanics that are to be found in our 
midst, it is certain that the darling wish of 
most boys’ hearts is to be an engineer. 

A good many boys and young men from 
the Universities have come to me at different 
times to take my advice as to entering the 
profession, and as to what branch of it they 
had best apply themselves to. So in the holi- 
days, having (for a wonder) a little leisure, I 
have determined to set down some of my 
experience in the matter, trusting that the 
information will be of use to those who are 
thinking of devoting their lives to the business. 

First, I shall indicate the general educa- 
tion that will be necessary as a preliminary 
qualification for any of the branches, and 
shall then deal separately with each one in 
its order. 

To begin, then, with preliminary educa- 
tion, we must consider how great are your 
aspirations. Is it your wish to get to the 
very top of the tree as a consulting engineer, 
to go round the world at the command of 
foreign Governments, to survey and plan 
ports, rivers, coaling-stations, canals, rail- 
ways, and so on? Then you have some 
work cut out for you, and you will find that 
& degree with honours in mathematics will 
be a very suitable stepping-stone to the 
knowledge required. Not, however, that I 
consider a University course as anything but 
ahindrance. I only use the phrase “ degree ”’ 
to indicate the knowledge necessary. 

Or, perhaps your desire is to be the manager 


of some large factory employing hundreds 
‘of men, or the locomotive superintendent ot 
a railway, or the superintending engineer to 
a steamship company. Then you may be 
content with an elementary knowledge of 
algebra and a little chemistry of the prac- 
tical kind. But in these cases the chief and 
most important part of your education lies 
in the practical knowledge that cannot be 
acquired elsewhere than in the daily work of 
the shops. 

Or, again, you feel that such talents as 
you have will only carry you as far as being 
foreman to some such establishment as I 
have just indicated. Then you will not be 
required to know anything beyond the 
ordinary rules of arithmetic, but you will 
need to be particularly expert at vulgar and 
decimal fractions. 

Or, again, you wish to become the chief 
engineer of a large steamship. Then you 
must know fractions, a little algebra, and 
drawing. As the requirements may be 
exactly ascertained by reference to the 
examination papers of the Board of Trade, 
I need not dwell on them here. 

We hear a good deal in these days about 
technical education, and I fear that far 
too great reliance is being placed upon the 
present system. It isa very wide question, 
and one on which few people can agree ; 
but as I am writing now as much for your 
parents as for you, I will explain shortly 
why I consider the present system of tech- 
nical education a failure. 

In the first place, it professes too much 
and accomplishes scarcely anything. 
Parents are informed that, after two or 
three years spent in an engineering school, 
their sons will be fit for any kind of employ- 


ment. But who would be so foolish as to 
employ in responsible positions youths 
trained by men who never did a day’s work 
in any kind of engineering? I am not 
exaggerating when I say that nineteen out 
of twenty of these «ngineering teachers have 
no practical knowledge whatever, having 
spent all their lives in the class-room. Not 
long ago I went through one of these 
schools and carefully examined everything. 
I found some very nice young fellows there 
pottering about over pieces of work that bore 
not the least resemblance to anything met 
with in the factory, and the style of work- 
manship was very bad. The instructors 
had never had the least practical experience, 
and were quite ignorant of the machines that 
are now in every decent engineering shop. 
Yet this claims to be the best engineering 
training school in existence, and is most 
extravagantly praised as such. The fees 
were enormous and the incidental expenses 
were also very high. As a practical man, I 
must say that such a system of training is 
worse than useless to any young man, and I 
take this opportunity of warning parents 
against it. 

Engineering is divided 
classes : 

1. Mmurany, embracing the construction 
of fortifications, the science of projectiles, 
the carrying out of siege and other warlike 
operations. Of late years, owing to the mar- 
vellous increase in the power and accuracy 
of guns, military engineering has become 
more and more difficult. 

2. Crvin, including the construction of 
harbours, docks, roads, canals, embankments, 
railways, waterworks, and, in a word, all 
orerations dealing with land. 


into distinct 
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4. Mecuanicat, which again is subdivided 
into: 

(a) Construction of 
engines. 

(6) Construction of hydraulic machinery, 
as turbines, lifts, cranes, presses, waterworks 
machinery. 

(c) Naval or marine engineering, or the 
construction of ships and their engines. 

(d) Machine-tool making, z.e. the construe. 
tion of lathes and the numerous), other 
machines used for the shaping of metal. It 
is a difficult branch and occupies about the 
medium place between the foregoing heads 
and the next one. 

(e) Gun manufacturing, including tor- 
pedoes, small arms, projectiles, and other 
gear used in war. (This is the most difficult 
branch of all. Very few indeed can excel in 
it.) 

Whatever class of work you decide to take 
up, you must be particularly well grounded 
in mathematics. I have often been asked, 
“Why do you insist on such an extensive 
knowledge of mathematics, when you admit 
that in practical business so little apparent 
use is made of them?’’ My answer is that 
mathematics is the foundation of all 
mechanics ; and no man can be a successful 
mechanical designer unless he thoroughly 
understands them. I knew @ man who was 
a very clever workman, but who understood 

. nothing of theoretical mathematics or 
mechanics; he had been for fifteen months 
trying to make a machine, but had always 
failed at one particular point. He made 
several very ingenious attempts to overcome 
the difficulty, but always with the same re- 
sult; and at last he showed it to me. The 
machine was at work in an hour. For want 
of a little theoretical knowledge he had 
wasted a year anda quarter of valuable time. 
Many such instances could be given. The 
more mathematics a youth knows the more 
rapid will be his progress in engineering. 

There is no better or more useful treatise 
on geometry than Euclid ; but it is not a 
book to be skimmed through. As a general 
rule, the examinations at public and private 
schools require no more than a knowledge 
of the first four books. These are not 
sufficient ; you should at any rate be familiar 


steam and other 


with the first six; and if to these you can - 


add the eleventh and twelfth you will find 
your efforts well spent. I should decidedly re- 
commend you to read the data also if you 
think of the highest branches of engineering. 

For the other branches of geometry— 
namely, trigonometry and conics—you had 
better consult Besant and Taylor. 

Of algebra, it is usually sufficient to know 
quadratic equations ; but I strongly recom- 
mend you to go as far as at least the elements 
of thecalculus. Chambers’ algebra is a most 
excellent book, and it contains probably all 
you will need to know. 

Drawine is the very soul of engineering. 
You will best understand what is required if 
I tell you the course of procedure in an 
engineering factory. Suppose a new machine 
is to be built. The manager will make a 
rough freehand sketch, with a few figures on 
it to show the leading dimensions, and will 
hand this to a draughtsman, telling him at 
the same time as much as possible of the 
object of the machine. The draughtsman 
then proceeds to make drawings, either full- 
size or to some convenient scale—say an 
inch to a foot—and in these drawings he 
has to embody his whole experience, in the 
proportions of the parts and the materials of 
which they are made. The design is then 
carefully criticised by the draughtsman, the 
manager, and the other head men, to see if it 
willdo. Nexta junior draughtsman proceeds 
to make drawings of the separate parts, called 
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“detail drawings,” and from these the 
machine is constructed. 

Hence you will see that a knowledge of 
freehand drawing is essential, especially in 
the workshops. One minute occupied in 
making a sketch always accomplishes more 
than an hour's verbal description or a volume 
of writing. A good drawing requires no 
explanation. Bear that in mind always. 

1. The first of these heads (military 
engineering) is one that is wholly mono- 
polised by officers in the army. One of the 
divisions is known as the Royal Engineers, 
and to them is entrusted the whole of euch 
work. Admission to this branch of the 
public service is obtained by entrance into 
the Military Engineering College, and thus 
the matter is removed beyond the scope of 
this article. Information concerning the 
examinations may be obtained from the War 
Office, or from any of the numerous tutors 
who prepare pupils for entrance. 

2. Civil engineering is usually regarded (I 
know not why) as being superior to the other 
branches of engineering. Honours are only 
to be won in it by serving a long course 
of training as apprentice (I beg pardon, 
“articled pupil”) or as assistant. The 
knowledge required really cannot be over- 
estimated. A good knowledge of the diffe- 
rential and integral calculus is imperative. 
You must know, not a little of everything, 
but a good deal of everything. Chemistry is 
required, because you must know how the 
atmosphere, in its various states of frost, 
heat, damp, and fog, or the different kinds 
of river and other waters, will affect the 
materials you use. 

Then you must know all about the flow 
of tides and rivers and the force of the wind. 
It is too vast a subject to be dwelt on here. 
But if you refer to Rankine’s “Treatise on 
Civil Engineering” you will learn the whole 
scope of the science. 

The premium asked is usually high; but 
you may, if you are clever and have studied 
the subject, get a situation as assistant at a 
nominal salary, and then you will be quite as 
well off as if articled. 

3. Electrical engineering offers an immense 
field to an enterprising and inventive youth. 
The applications of electricity are already 
numerous ; and every year sees them greatly 
multiplied. J think it is hardly too much to 
say that, in a few years, electricity will be in 
use in every branch of industry. 

The oldest department of electricity is 
telegraphy. This, again, comprises two great 
and wholly distinct branches—the one of 
land and the other of submarine lines. 

Land telegraphs are usually under the con- 
trol of the State in Europe, and, by conse- 
quence, promotion is more by favour than by 
merit. In America, and in most new coun- 
tries, the telegraph lines are set up and 
worked by private companies—a system that 
greatly conduces to the public convenience. 
In the submarine telegraph-cable manufac- 
ture there is much arduous, monotonous 
work, and on the other hand magnificent 
opportunities for visiting foreign lands. 
This work is wholly in the hands of a few 
London houses, who have laid nine-tenths 
of the cables in the world. It is usually 
carried out under the direction of consulting 
engineers, who are supposed to personally 
superintend the making and laying of the 
cable; but this is rather a farce, and in a 
short time will be dispensed with. So that 
the beginner should apply to the great 
cable-manufacturing companies to be ad- 
mitted as a learner. A stiff premium will 
probably be asked, for cable-laying is con- 
ducted in a very “upper-crust”’ fashion. 
The pay is high and the work is (except on 
very rare occasions) most trifling. 

The work, however, that is in most de- 


mand is the general electrical engineer’s, i. 
dynamos, electric-lighting plant, electric 
railways, tram-lines, boats, and so on. 

Here I wish to caution parents and guar- 
dians to see that those firms to whom their 
charges are apprenticed are really doing 
business and employing workmen. There 
are scores of advertisements for premium 
apprentices or pupils, and some of them 
emanate from people who do not employ s 
dozen workmen, all the work there is being 
done by thirty or forty apprentices, who work 
for nothing and pay high premiums for the 
privilege. It would be wise to consult s 
solicitor of good standing before signing 
papers, for some of these gentry have been 
compelled by the Courts to refund the pre- 
miums with costs; but, notwithstanding, 
their advertisements still appear. 

Scek out a good firm that has a sound 
business and enjoys public confidence. There 
are a few such. Even supposing that you 
do, by your own exertions, become expert at 
your business in one of those bogus con- 
cerns, you wonld find considerable difficulty 
in getting outside employment worth having. 
Everything depends on your first start in 
life; and to start with a firm of bad reputa- 
tion would, in the eyes of the world, stamp 
you in like manner. : 

4. Mechanical engineering is, on the whole. 
the easiest and, in many cases, the most 
profitable pursuit. In England, at least, the 
construction of motive-power engines has 
been reduced to the observance of a few 
simple rules and formule; so that the 
advanced knowledge of mathematics required 
in civil engineering is not necessary. The 
knowledge of algebra and logarithms is really 
all that is required for the first three sub- 
divisions (gun-work we will consider separ- 
ately). In the construction of ships, how- 
ever, we require the most advanced mathe- 
matics. Countless experiments have been 
made to determine the best form of ship; 
but really every Jarge ship that is built is 
practically an experiment, and not always 
a successful one, as we have recently seen 
proved in two notable instances. 

Iam glad to say that, in all these cases, 
the system of articled pupils does not obtain 
a footing. A boy must enter either as errand 
boy or apprentice at a nominal fee, and his 
future is entirely in his own hands. He 
must work hard, pad his breeches nicely so 
as not to feel the kicks, and must stady all 
he can. If he is worth anything, he will 
soon get & job as a draughtsman, and so he 
will go on till he becomes manager, or, if 
fortunate, gets a place of his own. 

There are now some very good books to be 
had on the various subjects he will have to 
study, and it would be well also to attend the 
South Kensington classes, but not to rely on 
them too much. They are a great help in 
their proper place, but the student will obtain 
infinitely more correct knowledge by private 
study. 

In connection with South Kensington is a 
fund left by Sir Benjamin Whitworth to 
endow scholarships for draughtsmen or me- 
chanics. I believe there are eight given every 
year. They mean £100 year for two years. 
The examination is partly theoretical and 
partly practical. Besides this, a small piece 
of work is to be done, generally on the lathe. 
Of course this scholarship is a very nice thing 
for a young man, and I would advise every 
one to try for it, and to forget i i 
afterwards what answers he has given.* 


© This may seem strange advice, but it ts sound and 
true. The examinations are held by men who know 
nothing of practical work, and who frequently exhibit 
their ignorance of it In sufficiently amusing waya At 
the last exam. they showed themselves unacquainta! 
with the universally adopted method for 
bolte, See correspondence in “ Bogineering.” 
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The best way would be to get up in the 
book written by the examiner, and to answer 
from that. 

Now we come to machine-tool making. 

This bears to ordinary engine-making much 
the same relation that watches and clocks 
bear to carriages. The chief thing demanded 
is the most extreme accuracy ; in the majority 
of instances the work must be measured to 
the thousandth part of an inch. Probably 
none of you know what that is exactly; 
so I will endeavour to show you. Your own 
hair is (if fair) about 7};th of an inch in dia- 
meter, and your sister’s (if fair) is about 
saath ; 80 you see that you will have literally 
to ‘split hairs ” in your measuring. 

In America precision is carried to a much 
greater extent. Some lathes made there are 
guaranteed true to a quarter of a thousandth 
of an inch, and that means something. 

What I have said on this head applies 
with even greater force to the next—gun- 
work. 

Here you will frequently have to carry 
your measurement to the tenth of a thou- 
sandth of aninch. None but those familiar 
with gun-work have any idea of the nicaty 
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and precision required. I am not speaking 
of mere gun making, such as the construc- 
tion of a fowling-piece, which is chiefly made 
by hand; but of gun-manufacturing on the 
interchangeable system. It is a system 
that originated in France, developed in 
America, and is very slowly making its way 
into this country. I cannot give you a clearer 
idea of it than this: Suppose you have to 
send away 50,000 rifles, and each of them is 
made up of, say, twenty parts. Now, if 
these were made on the old English fashion, 
no two of them would be alike, and no part 
of one would replace the corresponding part 
in another; each would require fitting to 
each. But on the American interchangeable 
system, you might send all the parts in dif- 
ferent ships--one ship with 50,000 barrels, 
another with 50,000 stocks, and so on—with 
the absolute certainty that all these parts 
could be fitted together instantly by a serew- 
driver, without the least adjustment. That 
(if you follow it) will show you more plainly 
than anything else the perfection to which 
the system of gauging and measuring has 
been carried. 

The machinery required for all this comes 


to a fabulous sum; but for making—or 
rather manufacturing—an article in large 
quantities it is, in the long run, a very cheap 
way. 

The advantage of the plan cannot be over- 
estimated. Formerly, if a soldier broke any 
part of his gun in the field, he had to take it 
to the armourer to get it repaired. In many 
cases this was impossible, and the gun had 
to be thrown away. But now all that is 
necessary is to throw away the broken par 
and replace it in a moment by another from 
the box in the wagon. The armourer, with 
his forge and assistants, is a thing of the 
past. 

Bound up with gun manufacturing is the 
wide field comprising ammunition, machine 
guns, explosives, smokeless powder, tor- 
pedoes, submarine mines, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

I do not recommend any boy to enter this 
branch unless the difficulties have a charm 
for him. The prizes in it are enormous in 
value, but fewin number. The only success- 
ful men have been those who have com- 
menced as boys in the workshops, and have 
devoted their whole lives to it. 
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LL maps, large and small, are practically 
+i produced in the same way, and we may 
perhaps best explain the process of map 
making by describing the various stages 
through which ordinary maps, such as those 
in any school or reference atlas, pass. 

‘irst of all, the Geographer decides what 
kind of map is required for the purpose indi- 
cated by the publisher or author, the extent 
of country to be shown, the amount of infor- 
mation required, etc. 

Furnished with these data, the Draughts- 
‘man proceeds to prepare the drawing. He 
determines the projection and scale upon 
which the area to be included in the map can 
be best shown. This projection is drawn 
within the specified limits, and is generally 
subdivided into a perfect network of small 
“squares.” The material used in its com- 
pilation, be it an Ordnance Survey sheet, ar 
Admiralty Chart, a traveller's manuscript 
map, etc., is similarly “squared,” if minute 
accuracy is desired. 

The ovtiime (that is, the coastline and 
rivers) is then carefully drawn in pencil, and 
when inked over the shect is handed to an 
Engraver, who places a tracing of it face 
downwards on a finely polished copper plate 
that has been previously coated with a thin 
film of wax. By careful rubbing, the “ out- 
line” on the paper is transferred to the waxed 
surface of the plate, of course in reverse. 

With sharp-pointed gravers (which are 
worked from the elbow and not, like a pen or 
pencil, from the wrist) the engraver cuts the 
various lines more or less deeply in the plate. 
As he advances, proofs are pulled for the 
purpose of revision, and when the outline in 
finished and finally passed, a proof is taken 
on which the draughtsman proceeds to write 
in the nawes selected by the geographer or 
indicated by the author or publisher. 

The lettering is in various styles and 
sizes, according to the import and relative 
“‘value” of the names; some are sloping, 
others upright, some in italic, others in 
Roman, etc. The “written-in” copy is then 
given to a Letter-Engraver, who cuts the 
names in reverse on the outline plate, exercis- 
ing the greatest care not to make the slightest 
mistake, as a wrong letter or name entails a 
great deal more trouble to correct than to 
engrave at first. 

Supposing, for instance, that a name has 

' wrongly engraved and has to be put 

To make the requisite alteration, it 


HOW MAPS ARE MADE. 


is necessary, first of all, to gou.e out the 
entire name, and with a pair of callipers to 
mark its exact position on the back of the 
plate, which is then laid, face downwards, on 
a small anvil of polished steel. The indenta- 
tion on the face of the plate is then forced 
up from the back with hammer and punch. 
The name is re-engraved correctly, and the 
adjoining names and outline damaged in the 
process of erasure or punching are re-cut. 

When the names are all cut, a letter-proof 
is taken and carefully revised. When passed, 
a final proof is taken, and on this the 
draughtsman fills in with a brush the 
MOUNTAINS and HILLS in sepia. These the 
Hill-Engraver reproduces with the graver in 
more or less fine lines, or by a process called 
hill-etching, which is thus done. The plate 
is coated with a composition called etching- 
ground, on which the “tops” of the hills are 
traced. The different altitudes are shown by 
varying the strength of the lines, which is 
effected by allowing the acid used to “bite” 
them in to remain on the plate for a longer 
or shorter time until the requisite “colour” 
or shade is obtained. 

A final proof of the complete map being 
passed and signed by the draughtsman and 
geographer or author, the plate is passed on 
to the printer. 

The Printer takes an impression—techni- 
cally known as a “ transfer ’’—from the plate 
on specially prepared paper coated with a 
preparation easily influenced by damp, using 
for this purpose an ink susceptible to heat. 

The “ transfer’? is damped and the im- 
pression on it is transferred by pressure to a 
finely polished Lithographic Stone, i.e. a 
peculiar kind of limestone found only in 
Germany, and even there in limited quan- 
tities. 

After being cleaned and “etched” with 
nitric acid and gum arabic, the “ stone of 
maps” is ready for the Machine-Printer, 
who fixes it securely on the bed-plate of one 
of the lithographic printing-machines, and 
from it the map is printed, first of all in 
black. The portions of the map coloured 
yellow, pink, and blue are separately trans- 
ferred and “etched” on other lithographic 
stones, and printed, one after the other, in 
the order named. When once a stone of 
maps is carefully transferred and placed in 
the hands of a first-class machine-printer, 
the number of impressions that can be 
taken from it is practically unlimited. 


Each map or sheet of maps is thus printed 
once for the black and once for each colour, 
except in the case of certain secondary 
colours, such as green, purple, etc., which are 
produced by printing one of the primary 
colours over another; thus red or pink over 
blue gives purple, blue over yellow gives 
green, etc. 

Many of the cheaper maps, both large and 
small, are not engraved on copper-plate or 
zine, but are ‘‘ written’ on the lithographic 
stone, from which the ‘‘ black’ is printed or 
transferred to another stone for printing 
from. On such maps the hills are drawn in 
chalk. 

Political maps are coloured to show clearly 
the limits of provinces, counties, or other 
political divisions, while Physical map: ot 
countries and continents are often coloured 
orographically—that is, the different altitudes 
are shown by different colours, or by different 
tints of the same colour. Contour maps of 
the sea, lakes, etc., generally show the 
varying depths by various shades of bluc. 
The relief of the land is usually shown by 
colouring the lower lands green, the mid- 
lands light brown or yellow, and the uplards 
dark brown. Sometimes when the relief of 
both the sea-bed and the land is shown on 
the same map, as many as fifteen contour 
lines are drawn and the intervening spaces 
differently coloured or tinted, thus indicating 
in a most graphic and unmistakable way the 
alternations of level from the lowest depths 
of the sea to the loftiest heights on land. 

Quite a number of the smaller maps are 
printed at the same time on one sheet. The 
sheets are folded and the edges cut for 
an ordinary atlas, or are cut into single 
sheets for separate sale, for mounting on 
“guards,” for insertion in books, etc. Maps 
which measure about twenty-two by thirty 
inches are usually printed one at a time; 
larger wall or schoolroom maps are printed 
in sections and joined together, when being 
mounted on cloth. After being mounted, 
they are generally varnished, and then nailed 
to rollers. 

Map making, then, even when the material 
has been supplied by skilful surveyors or 
adventurous explorers, is a long, laborious, 
and costly matter. The three essential pro- 
cesses, as we have seen, are the drazcing, the 
engraving, and the printing, and a “ good" 
map must necessarily have been well drawn, 
carefully engraved, and finely printed. 
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ACROBATIC AND OTHER VANES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEL. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Windm.U," “ A Talking-Machine,” ete. 


Mona the earliest contrivances for esti- 

mating the force of the wind ia that 

made by “Lind,” a portable form of which 
is drawn in fig. 16. 


Fic. 16, 


It consists of a glass tube a bent intoa U 
form with one end bent over at right angles 
as at. This is mounted on a vertical rod £ 
so as to freely turn by the action of the vane 
c which keeps the open end always towards 
the quarter from which the wind blows. 

The scale p is graduated from 0 to 3 
in inches, the zero being in the centre. 

To use the instrument it is only necessary 


Fig. 17. 


to fill the tube with water to the zero mark 
on scale, and then, when exposed to the wind, 
the natural consequence is to depress the 
water in one limb and raise it in the other, 


PART IV. 


and the sum of the two is the height of a 
column of water the wind is capable of sus- 
taining at the time of observation. 

To prevent sudden gusts of wind causing a 
jumping effect to be produced on the water, 
the bend of the syphon F is contracted as 
shown. 

A plate attached to the base of the instru- 
ment has the compass points marked on it, 
and the direction of the wind is indicated by 
the pointer a; u is a counterbalance weight 
to equalise the strain on the supporting 
rod E. 

In the year 1850 Dr. Robinson introduced 
an instrument consisting of four hemispheri- 
cal copper cups attached to the arms of a 
metal cross (fig.17). The lower extremity of 
the vertical axis to which these are secured 
is fitted with an endless screw placed in gear 
with a train of wheels ; each wheel is gradu- 
ated respectively to one tenth, one mile, 
10 miles, 100 miles, and 1,000, and these 
wheels revolve behind a fixed index, from 
which readings can be taken according to 
the indications of the dials. 

The theory of the machine is that the 
cups revolve at one third of the wind’s 
velocity, and this theory has been supported 
by experiment. 

Having now given directions for making 
some of the most interesting of the various 
kinds of wind vanes, I will conclude with a 
brief description of the “ Anemograph,”’ or 
self-recording wind gauge, designed by Mr. 
Beckley of the Kew Observatory, and which 
has been adopted at all the meteorological 
stations. 

The instrument is in two portions: one 
part, secured to the roof and exposed to the 
wind, is shown at fig. 18; the other portion, 
being the recording apparatus, is keep under 
cover, generally indoors (fig. 19). 

‘The motion imparted to the cups a by the 
wind is communicated to the shaft pn, which 
passes through the hollow standard c, and 
has an endless screw working into a set of 
wheels in the iron case p, which reduces the 
angular velocity 7,000 times. The motion 


‘finally emerges at £, where a universal joint 


enables it to be connected at any required 
distance with the recording instrument at F, 
where, by means of bevelled wheels, it moves 
the spiral brass registering pencil 6, which 
is so arranged that at each revolution it 
records fifty miles of velocity on the prepared 
paper n, which is held on the drum by a 
couple of small clips. 

The vane J, tig. 18, is kept head to wind 
by the two fans x, and these are: connected 
by an endless screw and train of wheels 
through the lower portion of shaft c and 
case D, emerging at L and joining on to the 
recording apparatus at m, where it works a 


similar pencil to that recording the velocity, 

which in one revolution records the varia- 

tions through the points of the compass. 
The drum holding the paper # is driven 


Fra. 13. 


round at an even speed by a clockwork 
arrangement enclosed in the case n, and the 


whole is mounted on the stand o, with a 
drawer to hold extra papers, etc. 


(THE END.] 
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OUR SEA FISH. 


By F. G. Ariato, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 


T=, principal members of this formidable 
tribe, objects of universal execration, are 
too well known, more especially to those who 
have been to sea, to need a very lengthy 
introduction. 
If we allow our mind's eye to gaze for a 


Author of “ Sca-Fishing in the Holidays,” “ Pier-Fishing,” etc, 


V. THE SHARK FAMILY. 


moment down the long vista of bygone illus- 
trated books and magazines, we can have no 
difficulty in recalling one or other of these 
monsters in. various attitudes. Now itis a 
party of sailors swimming through the clear 
waters of a Spanish bay, terror-stricken by 


the apparition of a cruel black fin; anona 
funeral on deck, with one of these ocean 
bloodhounds ever watchful astern; or 
perhaps it may be a Malay diver in the act 
of ripping open the belly of the formidable 
Carcharias, or the equally welcome spectacle 
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of one of these ocean pirates being hauled 
aboard. It is not, however, my intention to 
give any details of the capture of these 
monsters within the brief limits of the present 


Fic. 17,—Suarg, 


article. I shall rather endeavour to draw 
your attention to one or two points in con- 
nection with the extraordinary manner in 
which Nature has equipped them for their 
career of bloodshed and destruction. I hasten 
to preface my account with a condemnation 
of the ridiculous language used of this tribe, 
every term of opprobrium being heaped on 
them. 

Watch a man go through three or four 
courses of animal food, commencing with 
soup, and then compare him as a carnivorous 
beast, weight for weight, with the most 
voracious shark that swims the high seas. 
Facts and figures will, I think, weigh all in 
favour of the fish. 

If we consider the enormous agility of 
these huge creatures, which enables them to 
mock the fastest steamers man can put upon 
the waters, not only keeping up with them 
for hundreds of miles, but constantly 
swimming round the bows, we may well be 
puzzled for the moment to discover the 
physical peculiarity on which it is based. 
What will, however, at once strike us is the 
enormous power centred in the creature’s tail, 
dreaded even after it has been dragged on 
deck; and we cannot help observing the 
tapering form of its body framed about an 
elastic, cartilaginous skeleton, and the 
judicious disposition of its fins. 

So much for its velocity. As its sense of 
vision is its chief aid in discovering its prey 
—it has no enemies to avoid save man and 
parasites—we are not surprised to find the 
eyes, themselves the most marvellous com- 
bination of lenses, protected by lids. 

Thus equipped for discovering and out- 
stripping anything inhabiting the sea, equally 
remarkable are its powers for seizing and 
deyouring its prey. The spread of its jaws 
is Vsoruioas: sdme species having swallowed 
a horse entire; and they are armed with 
several rows of terrible lancet teeth which, 
lying at rest towards the throat, aro so 
provided with muscles that, at their owner's 
will, they stand erect, though still slightly 
inclined inwards to prevent the escape of food 


Fic. 18.—Saw-FisH. 


bolted alive. Of a truth there might be 
inscribed over such a yawning cavern the 
nous words of Dante— 
Lasclate ogni speranza, vol che entrate.” 
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But the shark does not use its teeth to 
masticate its food, the largest bodies being 
swallowed whole and left to the stomach to 
digest. 

One more adaptation of these tyrants of 
fish to their end, and that is their fixed gills ; 
for since they inhabit the upper, and con- 
sequently rougher, levels of the sea the 
ordinary free gills with fringes would suffer. 

In the Saw-fish, as if rows of sharp teeth 
and a formidable tail were not sutticient 
armoury, we find a curious prolongation of 
the jaw or snout, armed with sharp teeth, and 
therefore forming a far more deadly 
implement than that of the sword-fish 
alluded to in an earlier chapter, since it will 
swim into a shoal of tunny and deal destruc- 
tion by sweeping side strokes. 

Some naturalists have therefore been of 
opinion that it is this fish, and not the 
Scomber, which, in company with another of 
its tribe, the Fox or ‘Thresher, so savagely 
persecutes the harmless whale. 


Fic. 19,—Fox, oR THRESHER SHARK. 


Its body is short and not much longer than 
the upper lobe of its tail, the lashing of the 
water with this latter extremity being the 
origin of one of its names. Buckland men- 


Fic, 20.—HAMMERHEAD. 


tions two, taken on our coasts, weighing 
respectively 420 lbs. and 500 lbs. 

He is also of opinion that the hereditary 
enemy of the cetaceans is the Sword Grampus, 
Delphinus gladiator. 

Sharks are the terror of tropical seas, but 
our own coasts are not troubled with them to 
any extent, beyond the periodical appearance 
of small blue sharks on the Cornish coast and 
& very rare visit from the huge White Shark 
and the Hammerhead. 

This latter species, known to the ancients 
as the Balance Fish, is perhaps the most 
graceful swimmer of all. 

Its distinctive feature is, of course, the T- 
shaped head, with an eye at either extremity, 
giving the creature 4 considerable range of 
vision. 

Three or four rows of serrated teeth place 
this monster, which frequently grows to a 
weight of 500 or 600 lbs., on a par with even 
the White Shark. 

Fortunately, as I have already said, it but 
rarely visits British waters; though a large 


specimen was taken at Yarmouth in 1829. 
There is a small one to be seen in the 
Prince of Wales's collection of Indian fish 
at South Kensington. 


Fic. 21.—S11xe Ray. 


The only two species that can be said to 
frequent our coasts are the Blue Shark and 
the huge Basking variety, neither given to 
attacking man, though the former, hovering 
as it does on the outskirts of the pilchard 
caravans, often finds its way into the drift 
nets on the S.W. coast, to the cost of the 
fishermen. 

A year or two ago a shark, measuring 
11 ft., was hooked off the Caithness coast. and 
found to contain eleven haddocks and a 
quantity of fishing tackle. A basking shark, 
weighing over a ton, was on one occasion 
towed into Aberdeen. 

The peculiar habit of most large sharks of 
turning on their side to seize their prey may 
be attributed to the position of the mouth, 
and also to the fact that they feed at the 
surface and could not well seize anything 
floating without turning over to swallow it 
from below. 

At the end of the chapter will be found a 
fairly comprehensive list of the chief sharks. 
I shall now devote a few words to the Rays, 
another branch of cartilaginous tish. 

These are formidable creatures, reminding 
one of birds of prey, and their voracity is 
quite equal to their larger relatives. The 
Trigon, or Fire Flaire, has a spike on its tail 
capable of inflicting terrible wounds. The 
Horned Ray, very plentiful in the Mediterra- 
nean, and Eagle Ray are still more dreaded 
Last November a Sting Ray, weighing nearly 
40 Ibs., was caught off Brighton. 

Another very curious member of the Ray 
tribe is the Torpedo-fish, known also as the 
Cramp or Numb-fish. Bathers have no cause 
to fear it, for it dwells in the mud, as the flat- 
fish know to their cost, from which it is often 
difficult to distinguish it. 

There is one in the Crystal Palace 
Aquarium, which, well as I know every tank, I 
have often some trouble to discover. The best 
scoount ot ita cleotris apparatus is to be 
found in Buckland’s “Natural History of 
British Fishes.” 


Fig, 22.—ToRPEDO-FIBH. 


More dreaded, especially by coral divers ia 
the Mediterranean, is the huge Monk-fish, 
alias Angel, a flattering name which it has 
derived from its wing-like fins. Its naturs! 


food consists of flat-fish and sea-scorpions; brt 
the divers assert though no one knows wko 
came back to tell the tale—that it spreads its 
hage folds over them, preventing their escape 
to the surface and devouring them at leisure. 

It only remains for me to subjoin a list of 
sharks for the use of those who would wax 
learned on the subject. Cuvier’s seven 
divisions of rays include the skates, which 
I noticed in the chapter on flat-fish. 
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Sharks. 


White and Blue Sharks (Carcharias). 

Topes (Galeus). 

Rough and Smooth Hounds (Austelus). 

Dog-fish (Scyliide and Spinacide). 

Hammerhead (Zyg@ena). 

Thresher (Alopecias vulpes) and Basking 
(Selache maxima) (Lamnida). 

Monk-fish (Squatina angelus) (Rhinide). 

Saw-fish (Pristis). 


Rays. (After Cuvier.) 
Shark Rays (Rhinobatus). 
Torpedo. 

Skates (Raia). 

Sting Ray (Trigon). 

Eagle Ray (Mzyliobatus). 

Spineless Rays (Anacanthus). 

Winged Heads (Cephaloptera). 
(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A PUZZLE PICTURE-FRAME. 


By Burnett Fattow, 


Author of “How to Make a Puzzle Money-bor," “ A Puzzle Purse,” ete. 


Pe warn you at the outset that, if you 
hope to successfully construct the picture 
frame I am going to describe, you must aim 
to make your work, in every detail, mathe- 
matically correct. It is only by so doing 
that you can prevent your frame having 
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chronic “ rickets” when you have succeeded 
in putting it together. Do not, however, 
allow the italics to daunt you at the begin- 
ning. I hope to pave the way to success in 
such a manner that the most clumsy workman 
ought to understand, if he does not succeed : 
if the latter, the fault will not be at my door. 

In speaking of the tools required. I can 
give a word of encouragement. The first of 
these frames I ever made, I cut out entirely 
with my pocket-knife. Clever, was I not? 
But for the “ rickets,” and its being “all-a- 
wind,” success would have been my reward. 
However, I had mastered the “ principle” of 
the thing, which, after all, is a long way on 
the road to ultimate success. 

Now a really useful, neat, and “stiff” 
frame can be made with only a knife for a 
“tool”? But it is far from being in conformity 
with the custom of a well-conducted workshop. 
If you are caught using a knife there, you are 
fined. You who are in the habit of using 
the back-parlour for a workshop, or the 
privacy of your “den,” need not be so par- 
ticular. But as you who have other tools 
will not want to rely upon the “ often used, 
and much abused” pocket-knife, success is 
within your grasp. I shail name the tools, 
then, as you will want to use them. 

It does not really matter what wood you 
use, but I generally recommend deal for 
“ experiments ” when it can be applied. We 
willselect,then, a piece of 3-inch deal, straight 
in the grain, and free from knots. Plane one 
edge true. Take your gauge, and set it at 
Zinch full. Then using the planed edge for a 
guide, line your wood on either side. This is 
the proper way to cut off the strip: with your 
hand-saw cut down by the line a few inches, 
then turn your wood over, and continue the 
cut. By repeating these turnings you pre- 
vent your saw “running.” Put this strip 
aside, and prepare to cuta second. Plane up 
the edge of the wood as before, and gauge it 
both sides. Saw as before, and in this way 
cutas many strips as you are likely to require. 
One long strip is best, as when cut up into sec- 


tions they will then be of uniform size through- 
out—a great point to be observed. Plane up 
your etrip (or strips) perfectly square and true. 

I must now refer you to fig. 1. Take your 
strip, and cut from it eight pieces 2} inches 
long. Divide each piece by lines as shown in 
the left-hand section, and square them on three 
sides. The distances apart are respectively 
3,3.) 8, @ of an inch. Set your gauge at 
q,nch, and divide the $-inch section on two 
sides. With a fine tenon-saw cut down to 
these gauge-lines, and remove the section of 
wood as shown with a sharp chisel. To 
avoid confusion I shall in future term this a 
“ half-mortice.” Then bevel the two ends, 
and you will have a completed “key” as 
shown in the right-hand section. These 
keys, when you have completed the eight as 
above, are for “ locking” together the cor- 
ners of the frame. 

Refer now to tig.2. You will require eight 
pieces as there shown. Cut four of them 
7 inches long; the other four will be required 
92 inches long. _It is best to mark these off in 
pairs, forming the pairs of those of the same 
length. For the 7-inch ones the measurements 
are respectively 4, 2,4, 4, %, 8, 2 inch. The 
measurements of the other four pieces are 
respectively #, 64, 3, 4, g inch. The 
left-hand section of fig. 2 shows by dotted 
lines how they ought to appear. Remember 
what you were told in cutting out the “ keys,” 


cues 


and the pieces will appear as in the right-hand 
section of fig. 2. 

To put the frame together.—Take a pair 
of the longest (or side pieces) in the left hand, 
and a pair of the shorter (or end pieces) in 
the right hand. They must be so held to- 
gether that the “ half-mortices” form whole 
ones (fig. 2). 


Pass the left-hand pieces 


through the “mortice” of the right-hand 
pieces which point to the left. Then insert 
a “key” as shown at fig. 3, the one that is 
nearest you in the drawing. Observe, tov, 
the “ half-mortice ” of this “ key” is pointing 
away from you. Now insert a second “key.” 


fig mm. 


I doubt if you will easily succeed without as- 
sistance—it is the puzzle, you know! You 
will find the part of the “ mortice ” projecting, 
though exactly the size of the thin edge of 
the “key,” will not allow of your coaxing 
the thick end through. Mind which are the 
left-hand side pieces. You must “spread”’ 
them at the end sufficiently to allow of the 
insertion of the thin edge of the “key.” 
Force it down, and turn it round into posi- 
tion. If you have been careful with your 
measurements, and worked true, it will 
“lock” the end tight. Fig. 3 shows the top 
left-hand corner of the frame as it should 
appear. The other corners are put together 
in the same way. 

This frame is the size for an ordinary 
cabinet photograph. Before you can insert 
the glass, photo, and back, you must cut a 
“rabbet” 3; of an inch square from the 
back inside top and bottom ends. Or cut 
a piece of glass 4% inches wide and 
63 inches long. Lay it on the back of the 
frame, and you will have a plain illustration 
of how much to cut away to sink the glass 
level with the sides of the frame. The back 
is cut from a thin piece of board, the same 
size as the glass. Bevel the edges all round 
and fasten, top and bottom, with a couple 
of fine tacks. If you care to bevel the edges 
like an Oxford frame (and it vastly adds to 
the appearance), or otherwise carve and 
embellish it, it is best to do so before putting 
the frame together. Varnish or leave plain 
as desired. 

AN INGENIOUS WOOD PUZZLE. 


Take six “keys”’ of the above pattern, and 
give them to a friend, requesting him to put 
them together. It is probable he will fail. 
To you who are in the “know” it will be 
easy to illustrate how it is done. 
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THE DITTON GRIND: A CAMBRIDGE 
MISADVENTURE. 


By a GRADUATE, 


EADERS of the “B.0.P.” have become acquainted 
with the catastrophe of the “ Brazen-fuce punt.” 
I will relate a Cambridge experience--the tale of the 
“Ditton Grind.” First, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, be it explained that what is known as a 
“grind” at Cambridge is, in ordinary language, a 
“ferry boat.” “Grinds” are of various kinds, some 
being worked across the river by means of a rope or 
chain, others are simply flat boats, a mixture of a punt 
and a barge, driven across by a man armed with a pole. 
It is with the latter description of “grind” that we 
have to do. 

‘The time was the May races. Boat-racing at Cam- 
bridge is performed on the “bump” system as at 
Oxford, the river not being wide enough to admit of 
racing abreast. Each boat starts a certain distance 
behind the other, and the object of every boat is to 
strike the boat ahead ; when such an event takes place 
both bumped boat and bumper drop out of the race. 
In order to understand the memorable misadventure, 
the method of starting must be understood. 

The boats having rowed down the course to their 
starting stations, past the dense crowds on the banks, 
fluttering of handkerchiefs of the laiiles on the one 
aide, and the shouts and cheers of undergraduates on 
the other, three guns are fired (1) when boats have 
taken up their station, five minntes before starting ; 
(2) one minute before starting ; (3) at the start. The 
race then takes place. The favourite place of view is 
“ Ditton Corner.” The river here takes a big bend, ro 
that the finishing point can almost be scen near the 
railway bridge at the end of the “long reach,” and 
‘at the same time the boats can be seen coming for a 
considerable time before reaching the corner. Here 
the crowd is thickest, colours brightest, and here barges 
and boats are moored up against the bank in greatest 
numbers, On the opposite side of the bank to Ditton 
Corner is the tow-path, which is nearly monopolised by 
those people who ran with the boats, and cheer them 
on. On,account of their number the boats are divided 
into two divisions, about half an hour elupsing between 
the racing of each division. 

On this occasion the second division (which rows 
first) had pasred, and finished their race; the crews of 
the successful boats were walking up and down with 
their hats bedecked with the “bumping” sprigs of 
flowers, and the first division second gun had already 
gone off, when a man just below Ditton Corner beckoned 
to an old “grindsman” to come over and fetch him 
across. The last or third gun had not gone off, it would 
only take a minute or two to cross and return with his 
passenger, and his fee in his pocket, so the old grinds- 
man resolved to go. He left the bank, and as he did so 
off went the last gun; the race hal begun. But the 
boats had at least half mile to xo before they could 
reach the corner, 80 he did not stop, but crossed, took 
the passenger on board, and began to recrosa. Now he 
had made one mistake in misjudzing the time ; he now 
mule another ; his pole suddenly stuck in the river bed, 
and, in spite of the efforta of grindsman and passenger, 
refused to come out. The crowds on the hank here 
began to take an interest in the proceedings, and to 
smile; but as the pole maintained its obstinate position, 
all those contradictory directions began to shower on 
the two unfortunate occupants of the grind, which are 
wont to be made on such trying emergencies. Then 
the old man lost his head as « natural consequence, and 
suddenly drove the pole into the bottom instead of 
tugging it out, and the “grind” darted towards the 
bank ; not sothe pole, which brought the “grind” up 
short in its course and made it sway back again right. 
into the middle of the i 
Precipitated Into the 

At this moment, the nose of the first boat, the first 
boat of the first division, an] head of the river, appeared 
round Ditton Corner. The crowd howled with rage and 
excitement ; there is nothing an Englishman dislikes 
so much as the spoiling of good sport. “Sink your- 
self!" “Drown yourself!" were among hundreds of 
more or less choice execrations which burst from the 
onicokers. The old man fell down and hid his head in 
the dottom of the “grind.” There was no time to stop, 
the cox of the advancing boat could only shriek out a 
warning, and the light racing ship simply leaped into 
the heavy tarry “grind,” and snapped in half with o 
sound like the breaking up of a wooden box. The crew 
swam for their lives to the bank, and the second boat 
coming up behind “bumped” the back half of the 
smashed boat which was floating down stream, and 
then stopy The “ grind" in the meantime had been 
got out of the way, and the race went on. 

Of course the captain of the first hont appealel to the 
president of the Boat Club for a “ foul,” which on cer- 
tain grounds was not allowed, and the infuriated first 
Dont hai to swallow their misfortune and take the 
second place on the river. First, however, for ven- 
geanoe. The old grindsman wasat his post at Ditton ; 
thither they proceeded, and in the presence of the 
assem le! multitude seized him by arms and legs and 
swung him out into the water. He swaminto shallower 
water, and, when up to his middie, bewailed his treat- 
ment in lod tones, at which an onlooker threw him a 
Peony. After this «thers followed the example, and he 
‘Was soon the centre of w shower of coppers which he 
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dived for as they sank, to the amusement of the speo- 
tators. Onthe whole he made a considerable gain by 
his mistake, and went home with more coppers in his 
pockets than ever he had got by honest ferrying. 


0-¢—___—_ 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SrxTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


IV.—Handwriting. 
(Continued from p. 725.) 
Age 12 years. 
3rd Grade. 


Frepk. G. LUNNoN, 19 Parkhurst Road, Bowes Park, x. 


Purr E. Cangy, 4 Birdhurst Road, East Hi, 
Wandsworth, 8.W. 


BERTHA 8, WAYMOUTH, 25 Grafton Road, Bedforil. 
ARTHUR GOLDsMITH, The Rectory, Greyabbey, co. Down. 
Enic Lioyp Jones, 5 Porkington Terrace, Oswestry. 
‘Wa. W. 8, Lecce, 15 Infirmary Road, Sheffield. 
ALrrep B, CLark, 36 Brceak«pear Road, Brockley, §.2 
MAY HAWKER, Castle Dene School, Newport, LW. 
Trex A. Bartos, do. do. do. 

James B, BEVERIDGE, 4 Kent Road, Gravesend. 

THos. GASCOIGNE, 21 All Saints Strect, Nottingham. 


E._H. Penuxy, Lyndale, Bellozanne Valley, First 
‘Tower, Jersey. 


RowLaxp 8. Bower, 92 Bellot Street, Clicetham, 
Manchester. 


Hanotp Hensent, 28 Albany Road, 
Liverpool. 


W. A. CHaTTEnTos, Children’s Heme, Bonner Read, E. 
ALEx. Durr, Harrow Grecn School, Leytonstone, X. 


Stoneycroft, 


JosErn SCHILLER, do, do. 
Wiiiuay Watts, do. do. 
EDWARD CANAVAN, do. do. 
Prev Batrs, do. do. 
Hexry Exix, do. do. 
GEORGE DRAYTON, do. do. 
FRANK JAMES, do. do. 
HEsry TURNER, do. do. 
Ersrst W. STRVENS, do. do: 
Percy Kirry, do, do. 
Morris Drartox, do. do. 
C. B, SALLNOW, do. do. 
THos. J, WaRnixcTon, do. do. 
Tewny KEARNEY, do. do. 
JAMES Pixcrtas, do. do. 


Hrrsent H. Samrsox, Stanley, near Wakefield. 
Prrcy Hipkixs, The Hullics, Cose‘ey near Bilston. 
Era. M. EpoEworrs, Kilshrewly, Edgeworthstown. 
Ww. SugrRATT, 2 Preston S:reet, Shrewsbury. 


A. H. Tucker, Abbott's View, Chesswood Road, 
‘Worthing. 


R. J. Wurrnurx, The Rosary, Pewley Hill, Guildford. 


PAUvLINA P. COCKERELL, 20 Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, W. 

James W. SHARPLES, 20 Albert Road, West Kirby, 
Cheshire. 


Prep T. T. Lex, Park Farm, North Cheam, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


Fraxx INonam, 44 Whittaker Lane, Prestwich, near 
heater, 


Marsony Hossa, 47 Benthal Road, x. 

H. G. Sait, 47 Henry Street, Limerick. 

K. M. J. Grete, 10 Creekmill Cotte, Dartford. 

W.C. A. MaTE, “GHerald” Office, High Street, Poole. 


W. J. Watery, 12 Newcastle Road, Shelton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


Davwm Duptsy, St. Thomas's Vicarage, Monmouth. 
HAROLD MILxs, 3 Alma Place, Woolston, Southampton. 


CHARLIR CLARKE, Wellesley House School, Great 
Yarmouth, 


Percy DAvMAN, Poundstock 
Kilkhampton, N. Devon. 


H. Rapway, 7 York Terrace, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 
Harry Frong, 26 Mayola Road, Clapton. 


W. Barna, Merriest Wood Farm, Worplesdon, ncar 
Guildford. 


A. P, WICKENDEN, 41 Mount Sion, Tunbridgo Wells. 


House, The Square, 


CHESS. 


Problem No, 390. 


By A. W. Gatrrzxy. 


Wait T 
‘White to play, and mate in three (3) mores. 


A. W. Gaurraxy. 


Russia has now a composer whose pro- 
ductions are quite poetical. Hitherto ve 
have been looking for the finest problems 
from composers in Austria, Germany, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, and the United States, 
but now we may expect some, artistic in 
style, from Russia also. A fine specimen of 
Russian play, a game by Petroff, was pub- 
lished in our column for September 144. 
page 822, which after the castling is there 
correctly given as a mate in twelve moves 
(nct in eleven moves, as stated by D. W. in 
the Christmas number of the “Brit. Chess 
Mag.” of 1893); and now we can show stil 
finer play in the artistic representations of 
the chessmaster in Spassk, Kasan, who, it 
will be noticed, with small material produces 
& variety of beautiful movements, and thas 
delights his solvers when they amuse them- 
selves by attempting to unravel his desins 
A two-mover by him is given on page 75. 
problem No. 355. This is also rendered thus 
by the author: White, K—K Kt 7; Q-Q 
B6; R—K 5; BaR—Q6 and K K3; Ps-Q 
B8and KR 2. Black, K—K B 5; Kts-Q?2 
and KB7;P--KR5. It might be rendered 
simpler still, thus: White, K—K R 3; Q-Q 
B6; R—K 5; B—-QB7; P—K Kt4. Black. 
K—K B 5; Kts—Q 2 and Q 7; Ps-Q5 
and 6, 

The following, our problems No. 391 % 
893, are all by Dr. Galitzky.—White, KK 
4; Re—K 6 and KB7; B—K 5; Ps—KB+ 
and KR 5. Black, K—K R sq.; Re—K Bt 
sq. and KR2; Ps—K Kt 2andK B8. In 
three moves.— White, K—K B 3; R—KB6: 
B—QR5; Kt-Q B 5; P—QB 2 Blac. 
K—Q B 5; P—K B 5. In four moves.— 
White, K--K 6; R-QB 4; B-QR6; Ps— 
QR2,K-Kt4, KR 2,andKR6. Black, K- 
KR5; Ps—QR2, QBS, K2,KRt4, KBs 
and K R 6. In five moves. Nos. S91 an¢ 
3983 have appeared in the “ Schachmatnoy 
Obozrenie"’ (Chess Review) of Moscow, bot 
Nos. 390 and 392 appear here for the fnt 
time in correct shape ; and a still finer ides 
in four moves by Dr. Galitzky, which ** 
invented in 188) and completed in its oo 
struction in 1894, will scon be published 
one of our diagrams. 


Soxvtron or Propuzu No. 389. 
1, B—R 6, and 2, P or B mates. 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gorpon SraBues, 0.M., M.D, R.N. 


GOATS AGAIN.—The price of a good nanny-gont 
varies. You will eee them advertised in such papers 
us the Live Stock Journal, The Stock Keeper, and Er- 
change and Mart, In any ‘case you will have to pay « 
fair price, but if you haze accommodation enough to 
kcep the animal in health, you will find it pay. 


ABOUT FREDING GoaTa.—I advise that if you live 
anywhere near u comumon or green lanes, the animal 
should be taken out to feed as early as possible every 
summer or autumn morning and evening also, or, 
indeed, at anv tite and any season if there be grass for 
her to eat. She will do very well it vecurely tethered 
so that she can neither hurt herself or any other 
creature. The more fresh air your milch goat has the 
better. But she ia not to be too rouglily fed, or the 
milk will suffer. It is said sometimes that a goat will 
live on anything. This is about us true as that you 
can keep a donkey on thistles. 

Many goats about the outskirts of towns are kept in 
constant confinement. But I do not by any mcans 
approve of such a plan. The better you are to your 

ilch goat the better she will be to you in the matter of 
milk. Now, green food alone won't keep her well up in 
milk, however good in udder she may be, or however 

a “doer.” She must have chaff with corn and a 
little bran in it, one part of oats by weixlit to three of 
chaff. Keep her up in condition and you will keep her 
in milk. Give, in addition to the above, green garden- 
stuff, roote, vegetab’e parings, ete. In fact, throw no 
kitchen-stnff away that you think nanny. will eat. 
Don't forget to give her exercise morn and eve, and 
groom her every day. 

A word about breeding goats in future Doings. 


Tue Pouttry Rvuy.—Can poultry be made to pay in 
this country? This is @ question that crops up 
periodically in most of the papers devoted to livo 
stock. Gushing writers usually answer it in the 
affirmative, and show how it can be done easily—on 
paper! Ah! there isthe rab. Well, I don’t set up for 
being much of a mau of business myself. But as 
regards poultry-breeding,J have kept my eyes, and cars 
too, open for many years. I never heard of anybody 
amassing wealth at it, and certainly those writers who 
ran it op do not pocket any cash thereby. All things 
taken into consideration, I think I should prefer 
stone-breaking. This is sure and certain, and there is 
less worry about it. But on the other hand, poultry is 
a delightful fancy, and when there is a good deal of 
stuff going to waste in houses where there are families, 
this may be turned into eggs and incat by keeping a 
few birds, Well now, this is September, and once 
more we may say that, summer is fairly gone, and that 
there is rongh weather on ahead of ‘us. Let us see, 
then, to the autumn cleaning and preparation for the 
winter. A stitch in time saves nine, and mind vou 
this, that a draughty or leaky fowl-ouse is very likely 
to breed disease, There may, however, bea good deal of 
nice, clear, bright weather ahead of uy so now would 
be your time to plan fowl-houses and runs if you 
mean to go in for poultry in a small way and have not 
yet done so. 


Tue Picrox Lorr.—You never can do wrong by 
reading back Doings before consulting those of the 
present month. It is possible that I way sometimes 
repeat myself. I don't care a button if I do, because a 
bit of good advice will bear repetition. Now, in the 
matter of overcrowding and of uncleantinesa, you 
know that I am continually running these down, 
Well, I have known breeders of stock to keep dirty and 
overcrowded lofts for some years without any injury 
to their birds and beasts. /tut, as sure ns fate, diseare 
broke out at last, and with a virulence that it was 
impossible to eradicate without quite destroying all the 
stock and going in for thorough disinfection. Indeed, 
in some cases, the only way that the microbes could be 
destroye] was by giving up the whole place, battering 
it down, and burning it. I say this, that overcrowding 
anil filth are to account for most, if not all, of the grent 
plagues in the world, whether they attack man or 
animals. It was overcrowding and filth that caused 
the bubonic pest or plague in London 200 years ago ; it 
in the same causes that have kept this awful plague 
alive in China till this day and caused its recent out- 
break in the lovely city of Hong Kong. Jnst take a 
lesson, will you? Don't forget, ton, that the greatest 
enemies to disease are light and fresh air. 


THE Avtary.—All will be quiet now in your aviary, 
your breeding-cages cleaned ani put away, and your 
vong-birds as happy aa the day is loug. They will be 
wo if you continue to feed plainly and carefully, aud if 
yon Je not forpet geod sand and soft. filtered fresh 
water, with that little morsel of green food. By the 
way, keepers of birds often give them sand thates far 
too fine. There should be some rough in it. And your 
pets will readily choose that which is most suitable for 
their gizzarJs. But, you see, gravel does duty for tecth 
in birds, and it should Lave some little substance. 


Tue RaBaitRY.—From the correspondence J receive, 
I four that some at least of my rabbit boys are just as 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


bad as ever—that they take no trouble in feeling, do 
not keep the hutches dry and sweet, do not change the 
bedding often enough, and pay no attention to exercive, 
fresh air, and light. ‘Well, it is not that I do not tell 
them what todo. Then, when their pets get pot-belly, 
or scurf, or eczema, or sores, or wasting, they write to 
us, But it is six weeks at least before an answer can 
reach them. Meanwhile poor bunny is dead and the 
rabbit boy left lamenting. 


Tue KeNNkt.—I don't think I said a word about our 
doggies in lust month's Doings. Nevertheless, I alwaya 
have their interest at heart. Now that the days are 
getting short, they should have plenty of exercise and 
very regular feeding. Remember that all dogs must 
have meat. Well-boiled sheep or cow's head is best, or 
well-boiled lights and a little liver. Not much liver, 
because it is apt to ecourthem. Pauneh, if clean and 
well boiled, is a good chanxe, and s0, of course, is tripe. 
‘The scraps of the table will do for little dogs, but they 
onght to have food regularly twice a day, and as little 
eating between meals as poasible. 


GARDENING.—There {s no reason at all why the 
garden should not be pretty though summer is gune, as 
there are many charming autumn flowers. Water well 
in dry weather, and tie up and remove dead leaves. 
Trim hedges now. Attend to walke and weeds. Dry 
and store ripe roots, except parsnipy. Gather ripe 
pe Gather also flower seeds and seeds of all 

nds. 


I.—Natural History. 
By Rev. TuEoporr Woop, ¥.£.8. 


OcTpoon Work. ShoreAunting.—Dnuring the ear- 
lier part of this month, no doubt, many of our readers 
will be enjoying themselves by the salt sea waves ; and 
a large proportion of these, 1 am quite sure, will devote 
at least @ part of their time to searching for the curio- 
sities and marvels of the shore. 

Now, shore-hunting is quite a small art in itself. Of 
course, anyone can walk along the beach and pick up 
the various objects that the retreating tide left 
behind if; but at the sume time, many of the most in- 
teresting specimens will never be found at all except by 
those who go to work in the right way. So let me give 
just a few hints ns to the when, the where, and the how, 
of sea-shore searching. 

I—When. The best time of all to hunt is during 
spring tides—which, let me remark, are nut peculiar to 
the spring, but occur eve for then the sea 
retreats to some little distance below ita ordinary level. 
Tf you can manage it, go dew. to the shore when the 
tide is abont three parts out, and then follow it as It 
recedea, Off with shoes and stockings, of course, but an 
old pair of tennis shoes will protect the feet from injury 
by sharp-elyed shells. When the tide reaches its lowest 
point, it will remain stationary for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour before beginning to flow. This is 
your grand opportunity, and you must make the best 
use of your time. 

If you can't manage to hit upon a epring tide, you 
can still do a good deal of work by following up the re- 
treating waves in the same way. Only, of course, you 
won't have an opportunity of getting at the creatures 
which live just below the ordiuary low-water mark. 

I1.—IWhere, This depends very much indeed upon 
the character of the shore. As a general rule, long 
stretches of mud and of smooth sand produce scarcely 
anything at all, except a few cockles and razor shella. 
The best spots are those where narrow ridges of pebbles, 
chalk-Iumps, broken coal, etc., lie just above a spit of 
weed-covered rocks, Thea? ridges usually abound in 
shelle of different kinds, while starfish, sea-urching, etc., 
mostly bear them company. Jelly-fish and living stur- 
fish (which you can always tell from dead ones by the 
fact that they are not imp and flabby) are usually left 
stranded npon the open sand. For crabs you must look 
under the masses of hanging sea-weeds that fringe the 


rocks, and in the chinks of the rocks themselves. But 
most productive of all are the rock pools—the nearer 1 
low-water mark the better. There you may obtain 
sticklebacks, aud blennics, and gunnells, and gobies ; 
swimming crabs, and hermit crabs, and’ shrimps, and 
prawns ; starfishes of several varieties ; anemones, as the 
gardeners say, of sorts ;” together with sea-mice, and 
sabellas, and serpulas, and other creatures too numerous 
to mention. A small net isa great help ; only it ought to 
be of stronger make than those usually sold in sea-side 
shops, And a good big pickle-bottle, ecry carefully 
cleaned out, and carried by a handle of stout string fas- 
tened round the neck, makes acapital reocptacle whero- 
in to convey one's ceptives home. 

ILL.— How, The answer to this question can be given 
in @ vingle word—perseveringly. Take quite a small 
tract of shore and work {t thoroughly, Turn over every 
loose stone ; examine every tuft of sea-weed ; search: 
every rock pool ; visit the same spot again and again, 
and treat it each time as if you had never been there 
before. And remember that many marine creatures 
are most deceptive in apjenrance. Some of the anc- 
mones, for instance, when they are not engaged in fish- 
ing for prey. look for all the world like little hi!locks of 
sand. And other creatures, stich asthe sea-mouse, con- 
trive to get themselves 20 covered with mad as to be 
scarcely recogulzable, 


Ixpoor WorKk.—Having found your curiosities, you 
will want to take them home: and some of them, at 
loaat, will have to be kept alive fn some sort of an aqua- 
rium. Now this need not be au elaborate structure of 
plate glass and painted iron. You can manage per- 
fectly well by putting the bigger creatures into a fair- 
sized) glass ball, much as gumlencrs uso for covering 
greenhouse plants, while a shallow pic-dish or two will 
do nicely for the smaller ones, The one indispensable 
condition is that there must be no overcrowding ; for if 
you pack together a lot of fish and other creatures in a 
Vessel which would accommodate only about a tenth of 
their number, the results will be precisely similar to 
those of the Biack Hole of Calcutta. 

Have two or three bits of seaweed growing in the 
glass bell for the eake of purifying the water ; not blad- 
der-wrack, of course, but one of those pretty varietics 
which you may find in almost every rock pool. The 
green species are better than the red. It ie a good 

lan, too, to take out a cupful or two of water every 
Yew hours, and then pour ft back egain from a height. 
Or you may squirt in water from a glass syringe (not a 
metal onc), 80 as to carry plenty of air bubbles down 
beneath the surface. If you find that the sides of the 
bell are becoming covered with coating of green 
slime, get a few “tops,” which are common enough in 
the pools, and put them in. They will very soon clewr 
it off for you, and yon can prevent them from escaping 
by covering the vessel with a sheet of glaea. 

In the course of n few days you will probably find it 
necessary to fill up your vessels, in order to make good 
the loss by evaporation. Be careful to add fresh water 
(rain-water is the best), for the salt does not evaporate 
with the water, so that If your vessels are replenished 
from the sca, their contents will become more and more 
dense, until at last all your prisoners will die. Be care. 
ful, too, to take out any dead creature without delay. 
leat the water should be poleoned. Indeed, if one of the 
inmates should look sickly even, it is better to remove 
him withont waiting for death to take place. 

Don't place your vessels where the rays of the sun 
cau fall upon tliem ;{f you do, the water will be heated, 
and your prisoners will die. ‘Too much light, moreover, 
is a mistake, as most of the vea-creatures naturally live 
in semi-darkness ; 60 I shoul recommend you to cover 
atleast half your glass bell with thick brown paper. 
‘And you need not trouble yoursclf about the question of 
feeding. Some of your cuyitives will extract such alight 
nouristiment a they need from the water ; others will 
find it in the tufts of sca.weed : others, again, most 
Probably, will settle the matter by preying upon one 
another.’ But while one is staying at the seaside auch 


losses are easily made good ; and these brief hints are 
not intended for tliose who want to set up a permanedt 
aquarium at home, 


Rrevwatiam (R, W.)—You've got the rheumatics, and 
you can't shirk it. Under medical treatment you 
Imust go, and the sooner the better. 


Wir Mice (Mancunian),—Weaning devolves on the 
mother. 


Rocsp SHourpens (Anxious).—1. Hypertrophy 
suppose, is the word you can't remember. It 
increase in size; you've got to live quietly a bit, 
that's all, and don't worry. 2, Round shoulders, 
Take daily exercise with a small bag of peas on your 
shoulder, increasing the quantity as the muscles yet 
stronger and straighter. 


Promocrarny (B. G.).—1. We should think one of 
Lancaster's “Rover " Hand Cameras would suit you. 
Write for their list to Messrs, J. Lancaster & Son, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, There is also a two- 
guinea hand camera made by Griffiths: this you coulL 
get from Mr, Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross 
Ronl, Londen, w. 2. “The Hand Camera, and how 
to use it,” by Walter D. Welford. Price Is. Pub- 
lished by Iliffe & Son, 3 St, Bride Street, r.c. 


Moxto.—1. The four pieces of wood will form n frame 
the right size if you fit them together the right way. 
‘The ends of two opposite ones overlap the ends of 
the others. We do not understand your difficulty, 
as we have just measured our own camera and 
find the frame made as you deseribe fits all right. 
You must haye made the measurements wrong 
somewhere. 2. There are twelve parts, at 6d. each, 
of “Indoor Games,” and the same of “Outdoor 
Games.” 


A. H.—The articles appeared in our paze 
‘find “How to make a Hand Camera 
November part for 1891. 


CaMERAtic.—1. We had an article on “How to make 
a Hand Camera” in the part for November 1891. 
We hope to have one on making a stand camera 
soon. 2% How to make a tripod will be included in 
the article yet to appear. 


W. A. R.—We certainly consider that you are an ama- 
teur if you do not make a regular business of selling 
your photos. ‘This being so, you can enter our com- 
petitions if you like. 


Copren Wire.—The numbers for your larger dynamo 
had better be number 22 for the magnet, and num- 
ber 24 for the armature.* It will probably require 
about } Ib, of wire for the magnet, and 3 1b, for the 
armature, but you must use enough to fill the groove 
of the latter, and wind level with the sides of the 
grooves of the former. We hope your dynamo will 
be a success, Thanks for your note about the tele- 
phone wire, but we have our doubts as to whether it 
would bea’ better arrangement ; it certainly would 
be more confusing to an uninitiated amateur. 


You will 
in the 


G.W. Brvas.—There are a large number of Weaver 
‘Birds (Plocrinw), most of them coming from India 
or Africa. They are of the finch family, and feed ou 
corn, rice, and other seeds. They are not high- 

ven a prize bird can be got for twelve shil- 

1 sixpence, Most of the African weavers 

e colour twice @ year. 
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A. H.—The Prince of Wales's yucht Britannia is 1215 
ft. over all, 878 ft. on the water-line, 23°66 ft. beam, 
15 ft.draught. She spreads 10,328 sq. feet of canvas, 
and is of 15113 tons rating. 


W.H. Coorrn.—Yes. The Duke of Wellington fought 
a duel at Battersea with the Earl of Winchilsea on 
March 21, 1829. 


W.T. J. (Kent).—Murray's “Handbook to Kent and 
Sussex" gives a vast amount of information. Its 
price is two shilings. Another useful book is 
Bevan's “Guide to Kent,” published by Stanford at 
two shillings. You should get the inch Ordnance 
map: the sheets fcr the route you suggest are 271, 
272, 287, and 288, They cost @ shilling each, The 
chief footpaths are shown on these maps. With 
the guide-book and maps you could plan out yourowa 
route. 


Dankey.—The keeping of silkworms is merely an 
amusement. There ix no market for the silk in small 
quantities, If there is, we should be glad to hear of 
it. 


ALR. MeDovcart (N. 8, W.)—Measurements goo. 

“The greatest distance walked in an hour was the 5 
miles 172 yards accomplished by W. Griffin in 1381, 
Many thauks for your long letter. 


W. F. W.—You can buy varnish for patent leather at 
any boot-shop. 

J.E. TInLkAnp.—It depends on the style in which you 
wish to live, but for an ordinary person the cost ix 
about. ten shillings a day in addition to railway and 
boat fares. 


Lyeetor.—You will find “ How to make a Sunilial " in 
“ Indoor Games.” 

Povtoon.—The articles in the paper describe things 
that have been made and succeeded, We do not re- 
commend larger or smaller sizes, as they may not be 
successful, Any alteration you may make must be 
at your own risk. 


A Reaprr.—You must real the articles on “Electric 
Lamps” in the parts for February March 1889. 
You must use a form of bichrowiate battery. It is 
too long a business to describe in this column, 


T. W. Gostacr.—Mesers, Rowland Ward & Co., of the 
Jungle, 168 Piccadilly, would probably supply you 
with specimens of skins for museum purposes, or 
you might, perhaps, get them from Mr, Jamrach, of 
St. George'vin-the-East. See his ailvertisement in 
“ Nature.” 


8.8. A. B—1. Yon must cither have private tuition or 
join a singing class. Write to the Secretary, Birk- 
beck Institution, Bream's Buildiny: for a 
prospectus, Of course there are other places, 2. 
Leave your lip alone, 


AN AuMIen.— The Three-Guinea Wateh" was in 
the third volume, and the other serial tales im that 
volume were “The Cruise of the Snowbird,” “The 
Giant Raft.” “ Adventures Afloat,” “My Doggie anil 
I," “The Adventures of a Boston Boy ationg Savages,” 
“The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly,” aud “The 
New Boy.” 


G. Tonser.—None of our coloured plates can be bal 
unless in the numbers, parts, and volumes in whic: 
they were issued. The only bird plates in priai, 
other than those you mention, are canaries ané 
pigeons in the fourteenth volume. ‘The two doubl~ 
page plates of parrots have long been unavailable, 
and so has the double-page plate of British Birds. 


J. SMirH—Apply at the Royal Veterinary Colkge, 
Great College Street, Camden Town, S.W. 


R. M. Bow.— Parts in print can be obtained for sou 
by any bookseller or newsagent, or you can buy thes 
for yourself at 65 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


H. Warp.—The sail area rule, the one on whirh 
British yachts are now measured, is length multi 
plied by’ sail area and divided by 6,000. The 
rule was (L+B)?x B+1,730. There have been qu 
a dozen other different rules, all obsolete now, 


E. T. Loaner.—The risk of breakage is les wi! 
one hole than it is with two, and in other respects 
the single hole has advantages. In the cabin’ 
the hole is placed downwards, so that the egeeayy*! 
to be uninjured. ‘The most practical book on tir 
subject is Newman's “ Birds'-nesting and Bir 
skinning,” an edition of which by Cliristy «a 

ublished some half-dozen years ago by Fish 
‘win, and is now published by West, Newman & 
Co. of Hatton Garden, 


ABER CENNEN.—There is nothing cheap on the subject 
You might buy a copy of “The Times,” and look *! 
the shipping advertisements, or perhaps * The Sti 
ping Gazette,” or “The Liverpool Journal of Com 
merce,” might help. 


WovLp-bE Mcs‘ciax.—Perhaps, but the wen in 
choir generally began as boys. We have nothing © 
change in what we said in our article on the Cau” 
Schools; the information is still up-to~date. 


C. Voy FErutsci.—You ean translate any American 
book into a foreign language without permissos © 
often as you please. The one you mention is oly 
known in this country as a cheap reprint. 


Roox.—Apply for a gun licence at the post-ofice. 


Oncnis.—Look at the advertisements in “Tbe (3° 
dener's Chronicle.” or * Journal of Horticulture.” «« 
some of the other gardening yapers. You will thet 
have a list of dealers to choose from, The ore! 
auctioneers are Protheroe & Morris of Cheapsie 
and Stevens of King Street, Covent Garden. 


New READER.—Boys are not licensed to skate in th 
City, and the practice is carried on at the risk ¢ 
‘arrest by the police. You will find it safer tort 
elsewhere. 


I. 0, R.—Any person can wear a piece of biae rth? 
it he pleases. You are not required to pay anytlit 
for it. If you are a total abstainer, by all ms 
mount it, You cannot possibly be deing avy har 


H. Woop.—*The Insect Hunter's Companion” * 
published by West, Newman & Co, at a shilling 
If you cannot get it from them, you can from Mr & 
G. Meek, naturalist, of 56 Brompton Road, fot 
has a lot in his window. 


2.—Shoreward Bound. 
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THE 
STRANGE 
ADVENTURE 
OF A SMALL 
BOY. 


By AnpREWw Care. 


Ace muggy evening 

had followed a wet 
afternoon. It was a 
Wednesday in October. 
About forty boys sat 
in a large comfortable 
schoolroom preparing 
their work for the fol- 
lowing day. The room 
was warmed by two 
bright fires and lit by 
eight gas jets. The 
boys had been prisoners 
all the day through the 
bad weather, and the 
loss of their usual game 
of football, combined 
with the closeness of 
the evening, aggravated 
that fidgetiness which 
is nearly always present 
in a large collection of 
boys. 

Books seemed to drop 
more frequently “ and 
more noisily than usual. 
There was @ more con- 
stant shuffling of feet. 
Pens spluttered and 
squeaked as if protest- 
ing with what eloquence 
they might against the 
atrocities they were 
being forced to perpe- 
trate upon Latin nouns 
and Greek verbs. Forms 
creaked and desk-lids 
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banged. The air seemed charged with an 
electrical current of restlessness which af- 
fected the industrious as well as the idle. 
Even the master did not escape its influence. 
He left his desk at times and paced up and 
down the room, partly to see whether some 
had not sought in surreptitious stories and 
chocolate a specific against the general 
ennui, and partly to relieve the weariness 
which oppressed him as well as the boys. 
He reflected that they had not that means 
of relief, and made much allowance for 


em. 

Now of all the boys in the room there was 
one who suffered most. He was a curly- 
headed ruddy youth of twelve, who had pru- 
dently seated himself as far as possible from 
the post of authority. I suppose he had 
received from his parents a surname, and, 
further, that his godfathers and godmother 
had found him a Christian name, but I never 
heard him called by either, and if I ever 
knew his real name I have forgotten it. For 
at school it happens to some boys—and mas- 
ters—that their proper names are only 
applied to them until some peculiarity in 
their appearance or some interesting incident 
in their history has suggested to their school- 
fellows a more appropriate and distinc- 
tive title. After that their patronymic is 
relegated to school lists and reports and 
other merely official documents, and if casu- 
ally mentioned recalls absolutely no face. I 
once asked after a boy named Smith from 
one of his schoolfellows. He regarded me 
with a perfectly blank expression for a few 
moments; at last he brightened and said, 
“Oh, you mean ‘Jumper,’ don't you ?—he’s 
in the same form with me. He and I are 
no end of chums.” 

Now my hero was known to all his friends 
and enemies alike as Balbus—whether from a 
propensity to build walls or irritate wasps or 
lose some time, or whatever it was I do not 
know. It is enough that to this name alene 
he answered. Balbus liked football and 
hated Latin more than any boy I have ever 
known. He had a superabundance of phy- 
sical energy that was quite astounding, and 
unless he could find it plenty of employment 
it was sure, like Michael Scott’s familiar 
spirit, to be doing some mischief. 

This afternoon his pent-up energy had had 
no outlet. The hour and a half of pre- 
paration was to him nothing short of ninety 
minutes sheer torture. To do him justice, he 
had not been absolutely passive under it. 
He had eaten three apples, and drawn a 
graphic picture of a football scrimmage in 
his exercise-book. He had carried on 8 
correspondence with a schoolfellow which 
began with joint plans for the next day, but 
ended, I am sorry to say, with some very 
strong personalities. He had spent half an 
hour at what he called music practice— 
Balbus must have been a fortune to piano- 
tuners. He had borrowed pens, books, and 
paper. He had made long expeditions to 
distant parts of the room under the pretence 
of finding out what lessons he had to learn. 
In short, he had tried every device to hasten 
the weary time except the obvious one of 
doing his work. He had exhausted the 

atience of the much-enduring master, and 
boa been sternly forbidden to leave his seat 
again. Yet there was still half an hour want- 
ing to the time of his deliverance. At last, 
with a weariness that was really pathetic, he 
took his Latin Grammar and opened it at 
random. 

He was confronted by an interesting state- 
ment. “ The object of a transitive verb is in 
the accusative case—Agricola colit agros.”” 

Balbus never could see any object at all ina 
transitive verb. As for Syntax, he positively 
’ “ed it, and summed up all its rules in the 

‘onsive formula, ‘ beastly rot.” His 
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eyes were heavy, and he was really tired out 
with the toi'some fatigue of idleness. He 
wished all the cases very far away indeed. 


It was now that the strange adventure 
befel him. The master was astonished to 
find Balbus quiet for nearly ten minutes, 
and though highly pleased, he was a little 
suspicious of so rarea phenomenon. So he 
strolled round, and when he got near Balbus 
he found him with his head resting on his 
arm. He walked away quietly, and whis- 
pered to the next boy on no account to dis- 
turb Balbus. Balbus is now quite indignant 
if anyone hints that he was asleep. He 
admits that he was just dropping off when 
something occurred which effectually roused 
him. This was the appearance of six little 
mannikins about the size of your arm. One 
was a trifle ta!ler than the rest, and seemed 
to exercise a certain authority. They were 
all clad in the toga of the ancient Romans. 
One of them carried a fascis, or bundle of 
rods with an axe in the middle of them. 
Balbus was as much delighted with their 
appearance as if they had been white mice. 

“T say,” said he, “what rummy little 
beggars you are! I sav, who are you?” 

“The boy wishes to know who we are,” 
said one of the little creatures. “It will be 
your part to answer him,” he added, address- 
ing the tallest of the six. 

Just so, of course, to be sure,” was the 
answer in a series of jerks. ‘Yes, I’llanswer 
the question ‘Who?’ Well, brothers, have I 
your permission to say?” 

Permission was given, and turning in a 
dignified manner to Balbus, “I am the 
Nominative Case,” said he impressively; 
“these five are my brothers, the other Cases. 
Tam their léader. We have divided between 
us the whole realm of human speech. My 
department includes answering the question 
‘Who?’ That is why I now address you.” 

The delight of Balbus knew no bounds. 
The idea of the hated Cases being really living 
beings—beings that he could perhaps even 
keep as pets in his desk, to the envy of his 
schoolfellows, and the mitigation of the 
dreariness of future evenings ! 

“ How ripping!” he exclaimed gleefully. 
“Why, I had no idea that the Cases were 
alive; I thought they were just a lot of stale 
Latin stuff. What fun!” 

Looking about him, Balbus noticed, but 
without surprise, that he was no longer in 
the schoolroom. The desks and books and 
faces of his companions had disappeared, and 
he was on the confines of a dark forest. 
The Cases beckoned, and Balbus followed 
into the heart of the wood. Ibant obscuri 
—darkling they went with only the niggard 
light of an uncertain moon to guide them. 
An eerie feeling crept over the boy, and he 
asked where they were taking him to. The 
Accusative seemed about to reply, and indeed 
had actually jerked out incoherently, “To 
Rome, to Italy, to the island of Malta, home,” 
when he was sternly commanded to be 
silent. 

On and on they went, Balbus being de- 
prived of all power of resistance in a mar- 
vellous way, till at last they reached an open 
space in the forest, where they all halted. 
The sky was now cloudless. The moon was 
full. The little glen was flooded with a light 
so bright that Balbus could easily distinguish 
the tiny faces and expressions of his remark- 
able companions. They were very different, 
but all of them seemed decidedly hostile. 
What had made them bring him into the 
heart of that lonely forest ? Strange stories 
of secret tribunals and terrible vengeance 
crossed hic mind. He was of a stout heart, 
but just now he began to wish himself back 
in the schoolroom. 

The Cases paced up and down in consulta- 


tion for a brief space, and then ranged them- 
selves in a half-circle. One of them sternly 
summoned Balbus before them. He meekly 
obeyed. 

“Boy,” said the Nominative, with grave 
dignity, “daily for weeks past you have 
cruelly wronged us. Every stroke of your pen 
has been an insult to us. You have despised 
our deepest scraples. Every day the hoor 
when you write your Latin exercise is 
Tartarus to us. Neither Sisyphus nor Ixion 
was 50 cruelly tortured by the angry gods 
as we by you. You cannot plead ignorance 
in your defence. You have before you the 
laws which govern our being—for we obey 
laws. Our code is in that Latin Syntax 
which you despise. You might have learnt 
how to treat us with respect and kindness. 
You have chosen to treat us with neglect and 
contumely. For all this you must now render 
an account.” 

The Nominative Case now paused to watch 
the effect of his words. All the Cases glared on 
Balbus, who looked and felt very uncomfort- 
able. Presently the Nominative resumed: 
“For myself personally, I charge you with 
having violently forced me to be the direct 
object of a transitive verb—a position, if the 
Accusative Case will permit me to say s0, 
somewhat derogatory to my dignity.” 

The Accusative seemed a little put out at 
this, but added, “ You habitua!ly place me 
after a preposition governing the Ablative. 
Now, if there is one thing I despise more 
than another, it is a preposition that goverss 
the Ablative.” 

One after another they all brought ther 
charges against our poor friend. Unhappily 
there was no lack of truth in their complaint, 
and Balbus felt many a sharp sting in his 
conscience. When they had finished, the 
Nominative asked his brethren if they found 
Palla guilty of the crimes charged against 

im. 

“Guilty!” was the unanimous verdict. 
The Genitive was called upon to assess the 
penalty. He was a Case of high descent and 
noble origin, and proud in bis demeanour. 
He consulted with the Ablative, and they 
assessed it at a fine of five hundred asses, 
accompanied by scourging. 

Balbus was alarmed, but put on a good face. 

“ Scourged, indeed!” said he indignantly. 
“I'd like to see any of you try it on.” ‘ 

Here the Ablative stepped forward. He was 
an old man with rough hair and shaggy 
beard—as ill-looking an old churl as any you 
could wish to see. He was the one who car- 
ried the fascis. Balbus half fancied he had 
seen him before, in his dreams, after he had 
supped mere Deactily than usual. 

“Do you thi ou're going to siton me?” 
said Balbus. x ie 

“Yes,” said the Ablative, with a malicious 
grin; “Iam the agent—this is a transitive 
job, I reckon?” he continued, turning to tke 
Nominative. 

“Transitive? Ob, certainly,’ replied the 
latter ; at least,” he added, with a chuckle. 
and pointing to Balbus, “I should think it 
will very decidedly affect an object.”* 

“ Trust me for that,” replied the Ablative. 
selecting a rod from his fasoy “Yes, lan 
the agent: I have the instrainoat for the 
deed also, and I know well the manner of ay. 
plying it.” 

Here he brandished his rod menacin:; gly, 
sayings ithe boy will bs beaten by me with 
a with much force.’ Have ev 
that before, my lad, eh ? ” youevet brid 

Balbus had heard it often before, but had 
never paid mach attention to it. 

“ You'd jolly well better mind w! Te 
about!"’ said he defiantly. « mist pcla 
Shut up! What's that for? Get out. I 
say, will you shut up? Oh—oh—ah!” 


The Ablative paused to take breath, and 
Balbus stroked his aching limbs and collected 
his thoughts. He realised that he was ina 
very critical situation, that called for the 
utmost presence of mind on his part. This he 
expressed to himself as follows: “I am up 
a tree, and no mistake! I must mind and 
keep my wits about me.” 

He had a vague idea that the Cases would 
expect sacrifices or vows or something. He 
tried in Virgilian phrase to offer up his pet 
dormice to propitiate them. That was the 
dodge the Latin chaps always resorted to 
whenever they saw defeat threatening them 
in anything from a battle to a boat-race, and 
it always seemed to answer in their case. So 
he offered up his dormice—with something 
of & pang. 

“ Non si trecenis quotquot eunt dies——"” 
Balbus could not quite make out what they 
meant, but he gathered that his offering was 
indignantly rejected. He now had recourse 
to bribery. 

“I say, you kids—I mean, please, dear 
Cases.” Here the Vocative stepped forward. 
He represented, he said, the person addressed, 
and would hear what Balbus had to say. 

“I’m awfully sorry, you know, about those 
mistakes ; I haven’t much tin at this time of 
the term either; indeed, I’veonlya tanner left.” 

““What’s that?” asked the Vocative, 
puzzled. 

“Why, don’t you know? Sixpence, of 
course,” answered Balbus, with some con- 
tempt. ‘It'll only be a penny each, but 
you-——,” he was going to add that a 
penny would buy them more than their 
weight in any tuck-shop, but he was afraid 
of wounding their feelings. 

“The boy offers us six denarii,” reported 
the Vocative, and the Cases consulted 
whether they should accept his offer. The 
Dative was anxious to do so. It would be 
his duty to receive the sum. He was a lean, 
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greedy Case, with a leathern wallet in which 
to put what he received. His honesty was 
not above suspicion, and indeed he had a 
sly look, as if he had in view some remote 
object, which was sure to be to his own ad- 
vantage and other people’s disadvantage. 
But he was indignantly outvoted by the other 
Cases. 

Balbus was about to make a new offer, 
when he observed a sort of commotion among 
the Cases. This was caused by the intrusion 
of a poor little wretched object, with only one 
arm and one lame leg. Hobbling along by 
help of a crutch, he whined piteously to 
attract attention. 

“ Hallo!’ cried Balbus, “is that another 
Case?” 

“That a Case indeed!” said the Genitive 
contemptuously. 

“Yes, I am a Case,” pleaded the cripple; 
“Tam the Locative; I can tell you where 
you live, and—-” 

“Peace, sirrah! Away, and trouble us 
no more! It is high time you cooled your- 
self in the waves of Styx.” 

Turning to Balbus, the Accusative ex- 
plained, in quite an apologetic tone. ‘ You 
see,” said he, “ the Locative was once a Case, 
but is now almost obsolete. He was very 
quarrelsome, and that accounts for his 
maimed condition. Even now he spends all 
his time at war or on field service.” 

“No, I don’t,” cried the Locative. “I live 
in the country when I’m at home. We are 
seven.” 

“ But you are obsolete,” said the Nomina- 
tive; “you only exist in a few words and 
Dames.”” 

‘Twas throwing words away, for still 
That little Case would have his will, 
And said, “Nay, we are seve.” 


Balbus began to chant toan air with which 
he was familiar : 
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“Seven little Cases boys are apt to mix: 

One became obsolete, and then there were six.” 


The Dative suggested that they should 
admit the Locative, and thus extort a larger 
ransom from Balbus. ‘ We ncedn’t give 
anything to the Locative, really, you know,” 
he added slyly. 

The Accusative thought this would be 
dishonourable. ‘As usual,’ he remarked 
sarcastically, “our worthy Dative takes an 
indirect course towards his object.” 

At this the Dative fired up, and retorted 
angrily on the Accusative. Some of the 
Cases supported one disputant, and some 
another. Balbus remembered hopefully that 
the different Cases did not agree with each 
other. He had often tried to reconcile them 
in his Latin exercises, but the only result 
had been that his master said unkind things 
tohim. Now he saw in their disagreement 
a chance for his escape. Very soon they 
were so pre-occupied with their quarrel that 
they quite forgot his existence. He turned 
and fled, and got quite oui of their reach 
before they had discovered his absence. 
Pausing to take breath, he caught a last 
glimpse of them. The Dative was calling 
out, in a high state of ethic excitement, 
“ What is my Balbus doing ?”’ and the Accusa- 
tive was groaning out, ‘ Me miserum, I know 
not whither he has gone.” 

“ Domum—home, my friend,’ shouted 
Balbus gleefully. “Don’t forget the five 
hundred asses!’ 

He sped on with redoubled energy. How 
he re-entered the schoolroom he was too 

excited to remember, but he found his com- 
panions just being released. 

They were all allowed ten minutes’ romp 
before supper and bed. Ever since that 
evening Balbus has been noticeable for his 
peculiar care and accuracy in manipulating , 
the Latin Cases. . 


A PLUNGE INTO THE SAHARA. 
A STIRRING ADVENTURE OF TO-DAY. 


HE arrival of the Touaregs, and Marius 
and his companions, produced a great 
sensation in the town. 

They were at once taken to the sheikh, 
who received them with a most flattering 
welcome. He took from his little finger 
agold ring ornamented with a magnificent 
brilliant, which he presented to Marius, 
for having, by his information and assist- 
ance, done so much for the capture of 
Ibrahim; and the tribe of his liberators 
were declared free from tribute for five 


years. 
And Mardocheus, the sorrowful 
Mardocheus! Great was his delight at 


again meeting him whose loss he had so 
long deplored. 

He was now one of the principal 
merchants of the town. In partnership 
with his relatives he had made a splendid 
success out of the results of his campaign 
in the Sudan. And when, after the pre- 
liminary effusions, he rendered his 
account, Marius was astonished at the 
unexpected results of his activity, his 
mercantile ability, his profound knowledge 
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CHAPTER XXII.— HOME. 


of local business, and his shrewd com- 
mercial trangactions 

But Marius was in a hurry to get home. 
Instead of making him forget a certain 
lady, his lucrative journey had filled him 
with hope. 

Besides his share of the profits of the 
partnership with Mardocheus, he had 
amaased considerable wealth. He was no 
longer the shopkeeper he had been two 
years before in his native town; he was 
& great traveller, one of the brave and 
only too rarely fortunate explorers of 
Central Africa, and he was taking home 
quite a fortune. The dealer in colonial 
goods had been transformed into a 
merchant in a large way of business ; and 
the exalted objections of the Toutvenants 
wonld collapse of themselves. The 
obstacles had vanished, and nothing now 
appeared to prevent the realisation of his 
dearest wish. 

Nothing? And yet, unhappy Marius, 
you had been away for two years! Would 
she still be free? Had not some more 
favoured suitor been accepted, and become 


the happy husband of Honorine-Denise ?° 
Such were the sad thoughts which 

darkened his future and excited his desire 

to return home. 

He could not, however, without ingrati- 
tude, think of leaving Ghrat without a 
visit to his friends of the desert. Leaving 
Mardochaus to dispose of his share of the 
indemnity received from tho islanders, 
he and Ali and Ahmadou went on with 
the Touaregs to their camp, taking with 
him two thoroughbred meharis as a 
present for the patriarch, and a load of 
weapons for the chief members of tho 
tribe, besides a few ornaments for the 
women. He had richly equipped and 
armed those who had taken part in his 
deliverance. The journey was rapidly 
aceomplished; it was one uninterrupted 
fantasia. 

The news of the return of the victorious 
troop was rapidly propagated from douar 
to douar. All along the route, warned of 
their approach by the discharge of fire- 
arms, men on horses, and men on camels, 
rushed out to meet them, firing away 
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furiously, and accompanying them to the 
end of their journey. Even the nights 
had no rest for the travellers; each of 
them ended with a diffa, followed by 
dancing and singing. 

It was a triumphal march to Djeberten, 
where tho festivities in honour of the 
victorious expedition kept them for three 
days, and gave them the repose which 
had been unknown to them since leaving 
Ghrat, so that they left Djeberten in much 
better health than they reached it. 

But Marius would have had no rest 
at all had not the authorities inter- 
vened. Terrible consequence of excessive 
celebrity ! Everybody —men, women, 
children—wished to see the man from the 
North, who had been through such 
strange adventures, which had multiplied 
so in passing from moutli to mouth that 
they had reached incredible proportions. 

On the third day a band of new 
arrivals came in to Djeberten. This was 
a deputation from the tribe of Azgers to 
whom Marius owed his rescue. Warned 
by the trumpet of Fame, they had come 
to meet their friends. They shared in 
the festivities that day, and next morning 
astart was made for the camp, which was 
reached before evening. 

To receive Marius and his liberators, 
the patriarch had mounted a mehari of 
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he went to his own tent, and led Marius 
to the one that had been assigned to 
him;:and soon silence reigned in the 
camp. 

Marius remained eight days with the 
Touaregs. In their company he per- 
formed more hunting exploits, and then 
bade them farewell in the beginning of 
February, taking advantage of a caravan 
from Ghrat, bound for Tripoli by way 
of Ghardamés In this caravan Mar- 
dochveus had, according to instructions, 
secured places for Ali and Ahmadou, who 
had begged Marius not to leave them, 
and made him promise to retain them in 
his service. 

Even in his native town he could not 
hope to find more conscientious or de- 
voted servants, and it would be easy for 
him to employ them usefully and advan- 
tageously in the wholesale house he hoped 
to establish on his return, with the co- 
operation of Theodule, to whom he would 
give a share of the profits in recognition 
of his past services. 

The Touaregs escorted him to Djeberten, 
where he met with the wool merchants 
who were taking to Ghrat all the fleeces 
of the district. He had no trouble in being 
allowed to join them, on the introduction 
of the Touaregs, who had sold them the 
fleeces of their sheep. ‘he journey was 


startling whiteness, richly caparisoned ; 
and, surrounded by the members of the 
family. he advanced at the head of his 
compatriots. 

As soon as he appeared, his grandson 
formed his caravan into single line, and 
with a triple discharge of musketry 
saluted the old man and his companions. 

Then he and Marius rode out from the 
rest across the plain. After the custom- 
ary salutations—the hand to the forehead, 
to the lips, to the heart—the young chief 
and Marins kissed the venerable patri- 
arch’s hand, And then the two com- 
panies came forward and mingled to- 
gether. 

Soon afterwards they reached the 
camp, where a grand feast terminated 
the ceremony. Marius, at the patriarch’s 
right, was deeply moved. Ali, placed be- 
hind him, acted as his dragoman, and at 
the end of the repast translated for him 
his expression of veneration and gratitude, 
and begged the old chief's acceptance of 
the two noble meharis, and asked him to 
distribute the weapons he had brought as 
presents for those he called his brethren. 

The repast was followed by amuse- 
ments ani singing; but as the men had 
not only need of repose, but were im- 
patient to get back among their families, 
the guests soon began to retire one by 
one, which being noticed by the patriarch, 


rather slow, but Ghrat was reached 
without interruption a few days before 
the departure of the caravan for 
Ghardameés. 

Mardocheeus informed Marius that he 
also was going to Tripoli to establish 
himself there as the representative of his 
relatives at Ghrat, with the intention of 
serving as intermediary between them 
and Europe, and he hoped that Marius 
would continue his confidence in him, and 
give him the management of his African 
business. 

The Jew had got together several 
camel-loads on his own account, and told 
Marius that there was still time to join 
him in the venture, which he expected 
would be very profitable. With his con- 
sent, a part of Marius's capital was con- 
verted into merchandise, camels and 
camel-drivers were hired for the journey, 
and Marius put in his pocket-book the 
rest of his property in the shape of drafts 
on the chief commercial houses at 
Tripoli. 

The journey was accomplished without 
any incident worth mentioning, except 
that Marius had several painful attacks of 
fever, to which he had been subject ever 
since his captivity at Lake Tchad. At 
Ghardamés the caravan rested for a week, 
which Marius spent almost entirely in 
bed; but, during the time, Mardochwus 


found the means of doing a good stroke cf 
trade for himself and his partner, and 
yielded him a commission on the profits. 
Eventually the caravan reached Tripoli 
and encamped at the entrance of the town. 

Marius hurried off to find a comfortable 
lodging in one of the numerous cosmo. 
politan hotels. He had many to choox 
from, and allowed himself to be tempted 
by the admirably healthy position of one 
on the heights that command the town. 
and which faces the north, giving a view 
over a splendid panorama of an immenx 
extent of sea, ploughed by the numerous 
steamboats which visit the harbour to 
exchange the products of Europeas 
civilisation for the rich merchandise of 
the central Sudan. 

On his arrival at Tripoli he might have 
gone on to Tunis and then taken the mail 
boat to Marseilles; but a European 
cannot undertake an overland journey 
with impunity when he has lived pre. 
cariously and unhealthily ; and the attacks 
of marsh fever, of which he had contracted 
the germs at Lake Tchad, had become 
more and more frequent. And, in spite 
of his vigorous constitution and robust 
temperament, he was almost wor out and 
terribly thin ; he had lost his appetite, his 
digestion was all wrong, and the warn 
hue of his southern complexion had been 
replaced by that earthy yellow which tells 
of liver trouble and excees of bile. This 
required immediate attention, with a long 
rest and proper food; and he had no 
inclination to venture on the risks of a sa 
voyage until he had partly regained, e 
least, his former vigour, his good health. 
and excellent appetite. 

He therefore took up his quarters at the 
hotel with Ali and Abmadou, enjoyinz 
the delights of a good bed, healthy and 
excellent food, dosing himeelf liberally 
with quinine, and indulging in the 
pleasantest hopes and most glowiz: 
projects for the future. 

Mardocheus had taken a small store 
near the quays, and begun business on 
account of himself and his partner. 

One of the first cares of Marius had 
been, as might be imagined, to telegraph 
to Theodule his arrival at Tripoli and the 
fortunate issue of his journey. He sail 
nothing about his illness, but simplt 
announced that he was detained by busi- 
ness, and would reserve the story of his 
prodigious adventures for a later oppor. 


tunity; and he naturally requested 
Theodule to remember him to the 
Toutvenants. : 


The reply was not long in coming. It 
expressed the joy of Theodule and his 
family, and brought Marius the hsppy 
intelligence that Mademoiselle Toutvenant 
was Mademoiselle Toutvenant still, and 
often spoke of him with a certain emotiot. 

The news of our hero's adventar- 
spread like a fire along a powder tril 
among the European population engage! 
in the local trade. After a laborious day 
at their offices near the quays, th 
merchants are accustomed to forget the" 
cares and seek repose at their villas 
among which the hotel was situated. « 
the slope of the hill facing the sea; 
without difficulty he began to make st 
quaintances. 

Marius was not a boaster, but had! 
lively imagination and fluent speech. whith 
contributed not a little in procuring hin 
a circle of listenera all the more eager ¥ 
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hear him owing to a new trans-Saharian 
project of a line from Tripoli to Tchad 
having been announced a few days 
before. 

A French company was spoken of as in 
course of formation, which not only pro- 
posed to build a railroad but to found 
trading establishments at the different cen- 
tres, and open up the country around. 
This, it was said, would be the grandest 
and most profitable enterprise of the cen- 


disillusions, Marius felt that such an enter- 
prise would open up to France, with facili- 
ties hitherto unknown, a way into incom- 
mensurable territories of undisputed value, 
as yet but imperfectly worked; that it 
would give an easy outlet to all the 
Mediterranean ports for the products, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral, the abun- 
dance of which he had seen with his own 
eyes. And he saw in the civilising effect 
of the Gospel penetrating among idolatrous 


“* He dropped in suddenly.” 


tury ; by bringing the vast African conti- 
nent, with its important productions, to the 
gate of Europe, a rapid and colossal fortune 
was assured. Was there not the example 
of the American transcontinental, and the 
marvellous and unhoped-for results of that 
enterprise? The advantages given by the 
Sultan were also spoken of, and the im- 
mense territories conceded by him to the 
company and their probable yield were 
estimated at fabulous amounts. 

Allowing for exaggerations and possible 


peoples, and the Word of Christ again 
preached in the desert under the protection 
of Islam, a noble revenge for the death of 
St. Louis and the Mohammedan conquest 
of the Holy Sepulchre. z a 


The bells of the little church are ringing 
joyously. A group of beggars are crowd- 
ing round the porch ; while a mob of sight- 
seers are gathered along the approaches. 

A wedding—a noteworthy wedding for 
the district—is about to take place; a wed- 
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ding people had only begun to hear about 
during the last month. 

Marius Mercurin has come home. 

It had not taken him long to recover 
from his fatigues; the fever yielded to 
quinine, rest, and careful diet. He has 
retained a certain paleness, which is not 
much amiss, and the stoutness occasioned 
by a too sedentary life has given place to 
a slimness more conformable to elegance 
of figure. But he is as strong as ever, and 
his health is better than ever. 

As soon as he felt able to undertake the 
voyage he bade farewell to Mardocheus, 
whom he left in full charge, and, accom- 
panied by Ali and Ahmadou, he took the 
steamer for Tunis, where he made a short 
stay, being unable, without Vandalism, to 
omit a visit to the tomb of St. Louis and 
the ruins of Carthage, the Bardo, Dar-el- 
Bey, the Marsa, und the curious covered 
markets known as “ souks.’”’ There he em- 
barked for Marseilles, having this time a 
capital passage; and one fine evening he 
dropped in suddenly among the Theodule 
family, whom he found all in tears. 

Theodule had just been reading aloud 
from the local newspaper a condensed 
account of the voyage and tribulations of 
Marius and his arrival at Tripoli in a 
serious state of ill-health. ‘They had 
laughed at first at his adventure at Biskra, 
and his carrying off by the wild mehari; 
they had shuddered when he was carried 
off by the gorilla; the good negro’s devo- 
tion had excited their tender feelings, and 
his captivity had disagreeably troubled 
their lachrymal glands, which had suddenly 
contracted at the news of his illness, and 
released the tears they had with difficulty 
until then withheld. 

But judge of the general emotion at his 
unexpected apparition ! 

The pearly tears that still clung in the 
corners of their eyes were suddenly 
changed to streams, and the whole family 
began to sob and weep in token of their 
excessive joy. And even Marius had to 
join in. 

But soon the sobbing ceased, and 
laughter had its way; and then camea 
general embracing, in the midst of which 
the door opened softly, and some one 
said— 

“Good evening, madame!” 

Ali and Ahmadou were there, and in 
they came to undergo a fresh outburst of 
delirious weleome. 

The Theodules as a rule went to bed 
early, but on this occasion the watch was 
prolonged far into the night. 

As may be supposed, the arrival of 
Marius was known all over the town by 
next morning, and many were the friends 
that came to shake hands with the 
intrepid and fortunate traveller. And 


among the visitors was the editor of the 
AYON 


“Echo,” to whom 
he promised a de- 
tailed recital of all 
his adventures. 

Ali and Ahmadou 
also found fhem- 
selves in much re- 
quest by the curi- 
ous, and Theodule’s 
house was con- 
tinually crowded. 
One visit was particularly agreeable to 
Marius. That of Monsieur Toutvenant. 
He thought he saw in it, and perhaps 
was not wrong in thinking so, an 
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encouragement to renew the attentions 
which, eight-and-twenty months before, 
had not been favourably received. Marius 
bore no ill-will, and we know that he 
still retained his affection for the daughter 
of the worthy government official. He 
therefore asked and obtained permission 
to call that very day and present his 
respects to Madame and Mademoiselle 
Toutvenant. 
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The reception he met with exceeded his 
hopes. The mother, formerly so haughty 
to him, gave him the pleasantest of siniles, 
and held out both her hands to him, keep- 
ing his hands in hers quite a moment 
more than was absolutely necessary. 

And when he recovered the liberty of 
his arms he sprang at a little trembling 
hand that was held out timidly towards 
him; and it was quite a number of 
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saconds before, following the example 
set him, he ceased to press it in his 
own. 

A week later the ring of the sheikh of 
Ghrat ornamented the left third finger of 
Honorine-Denise Toutvenant. 

And that is why the bells of the little 
church were ringing so joyously. 


(THE END.) 


: “WHEN WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER.” 


T= Easter holidays succeeding my “ pot- 

ting” adventure were spent in town, 
Tom Herrold coming up to London from 
Great Holt Farm to be patronised by me. I 
think I managed to illustrate that, if he could 
show sport in the country, I (thanks to 
others’ skill and genius) could palm off a few 
big things in town. 

But much as he was impressed, at parting 
he said: “Your foggy old London is a big 
place, and contains a jolly lot of fine things, 
and sights no end; but—” and he paused, 
closing one eye as was his customary mode 
of reflection—“a country life forme. You 
must come down to Great Holt again next 
holidays; for there’s a six-pounder trout 
appeared at the Mill Corner—the biggest 
we've had in the river for a long time. 
Father has promised to have him preserved 
for us to try our skill upon. I know he’s a 
wily old fish, for it’s a common thing to see 
him wink his eye at one before he swishes 
his big tail and goes down into deep 
water.”’ 

So I winked my eye; and forthwith looked 
forward all through the term to landing that 
big trout. 

- You will remember Mill Corner, where we 
“rose”? the goose which so nearly potted 
me. It was at a bend of the river where it 
flowed through the extensive water-meadows 
of Great Holt Farm, from the windows of 
which one could gaze forth upon the glitter- 
ing stream, winding serpentine through the 
bright green landscape. The meadows were 
laid out in a perfect network of back-streams 
and trenches, which, in their turn, fed innu- 
memble smaller water-ways, thereby tho- 
roughly watering the surface of the pasture. 
When the “process” is in operation, and 
the water “turned on,” the water in the 
main stream, in places, is very low, but the 
back-streams are correspondingly deepened. 

On the day that Tom and I planned the 
biggest “rise” the six-pounder had ever 
taken, the water was turned on, and the 
meadows, to say the least, were in a very 
sloppy state. Tom grumbled not a little, 
declaring fish like the six-pounder couldn't 
rise if there was no water for him to rise in. 
As a fact, the water at Mill Corner was always 
dark, deep, and unrufiled. 

We set out immediately after tea, and 
hurried down to the river. The sky had not 
a favourable cast; for the sun was shining 
brightly, and the faint breeze had died away. 

We listened in vain for a rise. The 
surfaces of the pools were smooth as the 
surface of a mirror. We peeped into one 
which we knew to be well stocked with trout, 
The fish were motionless and deep down. 
However, there was a slight chance on the 
shallows. So we quictly retired, and pro- 

vided to set up Tom's new set of tackle. 
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IV. A BIG TROUT, AND AN ARTIFICIAL FLY. 


... These dots are meant to express our 
disgust when we discovered that, between us, 
we had left the tly-book at home. 

“You are a dutfer, Ted!” cried Tom. 

“And you are no fisherman, Tom,” I re- 
torted; “or you would make sure you had 
all your tackle about you.” 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter,” was 
presently introduced by Tom. “The fish 
are not rising; amd we can come again 
another evening.” 

“But I go to school to-morrow,” said 
I ruefully. Such was indeed the case. 
During the fortnight I had been at Great 
Holt Farm we bad many times cast a fly over 
the big trout’s head. Only once had we 
risen him. He was slightly “ touched”’ by 
the hook, and from that time had been so shy 
that the slightest sound sent him off to his 
retreat in deep water. 

“Whew!” cried Tom. ‘I had forgotten. 
And I go away into the west of England to 
be with a friend of father’s who is to teach 
me estate management. It's a pity wecan’t 
finish up the holidays by landing the big 
trout. Is it worth going back to the house 
for the flies ?”” 

“Hardly,” said I regretfally. “You say 
no fish will rise, and I don’t hear any. But 
you have the fly on the cast we used the other 
day. Let us try away down the stream, and 
if any fish rise I will run up to the house for 
the fly-book.” 

So we started off down-stream, intending 
to fish up. 

Suddenly we stopped. My eyes had been 
attracted by something that glittered among 
the branches. of a willow, which hung out 
over the stream. My exclamation called 
Tom’s attention to the object. He at once 
pronounced it an artificial fly of some kind, 
which some angler (uncle occasionally 
allowed his friends to fish his waters) had 
entangled and parted with. It was the 
glitter of the tinselled body that had caught 
my eye. Youth is ever impulsive. Tom at 
once declared if we could secure the fly, the 
landing of the big trout was a certainty. It 
would have been a simple procedure to have 
stripped and waded through the river. The 
idea did not enter either of our minds. 

Something like half a mile down-stream 
the river was crossed by a narrow plank 
bridge. It was agreed that I should go down 
to this bridge, cross the river by its aid, and 
come up on the other side to the point where 
the coveted fly was entangled, and where 
Tom was to remain on the river-bank to 
mark the spot. 

We had forgotten a wide back-stream which 
had existence in the meadows on the opposite 
side of the river. It was of considerable 
width and depth, and brought down the 
surplus waler from the meadows higher up. 


It emptied into the main river a few yards 
below the spot where the fly was entangled. 

Having crossed the river by the plank 
bridge, and gone up-stream until I was almost 
opposite my chum, I found myself confronted 
by the back-stream. Again I might have 
waded, but preferred going off up the back- 
stream until I could cross at a narrower 
point. 

“Make haste, you duffer!’” Tom had 
shouted, so soon as I had announced the 
existence of the barrier. “The fish are 
beginning to rise all up the river; and if you 
listen, you can hear the ‘flops’ of the siz- 
pounder right down to this point!’’ (You 
may have noticed my chum was slightly 
prone to exaggeration.) 

Thus encouraged, I set off at increased 
speed, and quite half a mile up the ctream 
made a jump for the opposite bank. I just 
landed, but only saved myself from a ducking 
by falling forward on my face. What with 
the run and the tumble, my breath was 
beginning to shorten. However, I set off 
down-stream, thinking what a nuisance i: 
was I must come back all the way before I 
could again cross to return to the foot-bridge. 

Tom was still shouting impatiently, and 
telling me how much he wished he had gone 
himself. I wish he had! 

Thad little difficulty to secure the fly. I 
did not then recognise it, but have since 
come to the conclusion it was a “ deadly 
Alexandra,” the use of which, I believe, is 
forbidden on many streams, 

Tom was still loudly announcing that time 
was fleeting, that at any minute the fish 
might “ go off their feed,” and that he bad 
not heard a “ flop” from the six-pounder {cr 
a long time. Then he called out I had better 
fasten the fly to a bit of stick or a stone and 
throw it across to him. Accustomed (when 
in the country) to obey his mandates, I did as 
requested. 

“'Twould be a pity to lose that big fish jast 
because you are so slow going up and down 
stream, Ted,” shouted he. ‘You must be 
nearly pumped, so whilst you come round at 
your leisure, I'll go after the big fish. We 
must have him to-night, you know.” 

“Do wait for me, Tom,” pleaded L “I 
would give anything to see the fun.” 

“Then make haste, as I keep telling you 
Can’t you jump the river, or that beck. 
stream? If not, jump in and wade. Yot 
mignt inst tine at the first.” 

“ So I would, had I thought of it,” I calie! 
back. “But I hope to tiaras it tes tha: 
that. I've a pole here, and I’m thinking the 
way I'll soar over the barrier would make 3 
shy rocket blush.” 

The pole in question was lying in the gras:. 
where it had evidently base. thrown be tbe 
person who had torn it from a distant ri 


fence. I did not at the moment notice it 
must have been there since the summer 
before. 

Catching up the pole, I grasped it firmly. 
Then I took a short run, planted the end of 
the pole in mid-stream, and soared gracefully 
upwards in a curve, one imaginary end of 
which rested on the opposite bank. 

Alas! for my vaulting ambition. The 
pole was sodden and rotten. The way I 
“ flopped ” into the very middle of that back- 
stream put all the flops the six-pounder had 
ever made, if combined into one big splash, 
into the shade. Then a great darkness 
ensued. 

When I came to my senses I was feeling 
not a little dazed, and did not at first under- 
stand what had happened. Briefly it was 
this : the end of the broken pole I held in my 
hand had struck me across the temple, stun- 
ning me. Tom had at first treated my 
mishap as a good joke. But when he saw I 
made no effort to scramble out, he concluded 
I was disabled. Pluckily he swam the river, 
which was deep just there, and dragged me to 
the bank. So you see he saved my life a 
second time. After all, a chum who gets one 
into scrapes is worth having when he has the 
pluck, as well as the moral courage, to get one 
out again. 

Well, we just set to work and “skinned” 
off our saturated clothes like a couple of eels. 
If you have never been in soaking-wet gar- 
ments, you have little conception of the ditfi- 
culty experienced in discarding them. One 
by one they yielded, and were hurriedly wrung 
out; for the fish were now really beginning 
to rise. It was awfully slow work getting our 
garments on again, but by the time it was 
accomplished, excepting for a severe head- 
ache, I was little the worse for my ducking. 
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We hurried to the shallowest part below 
the deep water, and waded across. Then we 
set off in a bee-line for Mili Corner. 

At a little distance we halted, for we could 
now hear the “' flops ” of the big fish we hoped 
to land with the fly it had cost us so much to 
procure. To my inexperienced eyes it did 
not look particularly “ taking.” Its body was 
of silver tinsel, wings some strands of brown 
turkey feather, and very voluminous hackles. 
Of course I did not know it at the time, but 
I believe it is the correct thing to fish down- 
stream with this fly, where the water is swift- 
running, allowing it to be carried down, to be 
afterwards drawn up by a number of quick 
jerks at regular intervals. 

The sun was now below the western hori- 
zon, and evening shadows would soon be 
closing in. To-night or never, so far as we 
were concerned, must decide the big fish’s 
fate ; for if it escaped the wiles of the accom- 
plished angler, it would be pretty certain to 
be “‘ poached” before the next spring. 

With ‘all the care and caution we could 
summon, we slowly crept to within casting 
distance of the hole, at a point where Uncle 
Herrold had had the alders cut down for our 
especial benefit. Tom was very deliberate. 
As for me, I could hear my heart beat, and 
held my breath until there was danger of an 
explosion of compressed air which would 
have decided the issue at once. 

Just as Tom prepared to cast (for he did 
not know the proper use of the fly), we heard 
the big fish suck down a fly. 

“ Now for it!” almost inaudibly muttered 


‘orn. 

The fly alighted on the surface of the water, 
causing scarce a ripple, and not the slightest 
notice was taken of it by the six-pounder. 

Tom was so disgusted that he made no 
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attempt to recover his line until the fly must 
have sunk to a considerable depth. His hand 
was so shaking with excitement and mortifi- 
cation that the top of the rod was vibrating 
violently. He was unconsciously turning the 
fly into a deadly lure. There was a sudden 
rush; the rod bent like a whip, and the reel 
spun round like a top. We were fast on the 
big fish at last. 

From that day to this I have never “got 
on "’ to a pluokier old trout. It was almost 
dark before Tom, who really played him 
splendidly, guided him down to the shallow, 
where I was enabled to insert the landing-net, 
and lay him, with a shout of triumph, on the 
grassy bank. 

That fish just scaled six pounds and a 
quarter of an ounce. I believe the odd 
weight was gained by Tom surreptitiously 
giving the scales a cant, for fear, as he said, 
they might work a bit stiff. I think this a 
very fair admission ; for if any reader thinks 
our big fish slightly “ telescopic,” he is at 
perfect liberty so to do. 


Again, boys, we have vo part—even as I 
had to part from the days “ when we were 
boys together.” The foregoing are but speci- 
mens of the old happy times; andI hope I 
have made a selection interesting to you all. 

I may tell you that, after the trout adven- 
ture, Tom “went west’’ with a vengeance, 
and we did not meet again for years. He 
was ever impulsive, and a few well-meant 
words of his father were taken too literally. 
But I am happy to say he not only returned 
in time to claim his inheritance, but to be 
fully reconciled to his parents, and to duti- 
fully minister to their declining years. 


(THE END.] 
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‘wz inmates of Brentham Manor were 
collected in the big entrance-hall, where 
they often sat of an evening when they were 
a large party; and there happened to be a 
great many staying in the house at this time, 
as in a few days Hilda Thurstan, the Squire's 
only daughter, was going to be married. 

In consequence of this, friends and rela- 
tions had come from all parts of England, 
and it was a long time since there had been 
s@ many bedrooms in the Manor all in 
occupation at once. 

At about ten o’clock on this particular 
evening they were all listening to Hilda 
Thurstan, who was seated at the piano 
singing. 

Walter Thurstan, the youngest boy, who 
had come home ten days before the end of 
his school term in honour of the approach- 
ing marriage, was playing backgammon as 
noiseleasly as possible with Mr. Bruce, a 
“Varsity man”? whom Eric Thurstan, who 
was an Oxford undergraduate, had brought 
home with him for the ostensible purpose of 
doing some reading. 

Their game was being watched with con- 
siderable interest by Dr. Thurstan, a brother 
of the Squire’s, who had left his patients to 
get well as best they might, and had come 
to spend his holiday at the Manor for his 
niece’s wedding. 

Hilda Thurstan had just finished a song, 
and was turning over some music in search 
of one which her brother Eric had asked for, 
when the Squire looked up suddenly and 


TOM GORING'S TELEGRAM. 
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said, “ There is some one at the front door; 
Walter, just go and see who it is.” 

But Walter was busy with his game, and 
said, ‘Oh, no, father, it must be the wind ; 
no one ever comes to the front door at this 
time of night.” 

The Squire was not accustomed to telling 
people more than once to do anything, and 
so he rose from his chair, threw open the 
baize-covered door which separated the hall 
from the porch, and proceeded himself to 
undo the various bolts of the front door, 
which had been fastened up for the night. 

As he opened it, thereby letting in a blast 
of the bitterly keen night air, it becamo 
apparent that some one was leaning with his 
back against it, feebly beating upon it with 
his elbows, for he fell backwards into the 
Squire’s arms as soon as the support of the 
door was withdrawn. 

Picking him up as if he were a baby, Mr. 
Thurstan strode back into the hall, in order 
that the light might enable him to see who 
his visitor was who arrived in such a sur- 
prising manner at this time in the even- 
ing. 

On seeing his strange burden, all the party 
rose to their feet, wondering what in the 
world had happened. 

“Why, it’s a telegraph-boy!’’ exclaimed 
Hilda Thurstan. 

“Well, my dear,” said the Squire, “ you 
are not far wrong; but to be perfectly 
accurate, I should say that it is a telegraph- 
boy’s uniform, frozen hard, containing a 


funny little mortal, who is at present quite 
blue and almost senseless with cold.” 

Walter had now forgotten all about his 
game, and was looking at the telegraph-boy 
with sympathetic eyes, and longing to make 
himself useful. 

“What ought to be done, father?” he 
asked eagerly, “ because, if anything is wanted, 
Tll run and get it in a minute.” 

“Ask your uncle, my boy,” his father 
answered ; “this is evidently a case for a 
doctor, so put yourself entirely under his 
orders.” 

Walter turned to Dr. Thurstan, who had 
all his instructions ready with professional 
promptitude. ‘ Run and tell them to light a 
fire in your bedroom, and to make up a bed 
for you somewhere else. Then tell the cook 
to make some strong coffee, and tell her to 
put some bath-towels and blankets into the 
oven, and send them up in relays to your 
bedroom as soon as they are hot.” 

Meanwhile Eric Thurstan had opened the 
leather pouch at the boy’s side, in order to 
get at the telegram which had been brought 
through so much hardship and danger. 

But when poor Tommy Goring had got his 
ducking in crossing the river the water had 
found its way into the pouch, and the pink 
paper proved to be perfectly illegible with the 
exception of the signature “ X.”” 

The Squire gave a slight start when he 
deciphered this, but seeing that none of the 
rest could be made out he said, ‘Oh, never 
mind that, let us see to the boy,” and carried 
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him up to Walter’s bedroom, where he and 
Dr. Thurstan succeeded, after considerable 
difficulty, in undressing him, for his clothes 
were frozen quite hard by the bitter east 
wind. 

The doctor would not allow him to be 
brought near the fire; but by this time two 
hot bath-towels had arrived from the kitchen, 
and with these they rubbed the boy steadily 
all over as he lay upon the bed. 


Then, when the hot blankets came, he was ° 


wrapped up in them, one on top of another, 
until he was swathed like a mummy. 

This treatment very soon began to revive 
the boy, for his exertions had kept him fairly 
warm inside, and it was only externally that 
the frost had really taken effect. 

By the time that a steaming cup of coffee 
had arrived, Tommy was beginning to be 
conscious of a delicious feeling of warmth 
that was stealing into his body from the hot 


blankets, and the smell of the coffee fell very 


pleasantly upon his nostrils. 

By the time he had finished drinking it, 
administered by the doctor's skilful hands 
(for his own were swathed up inside the 
blankets so that he could not hold the cup 
for himself), he had not only fully recovered 
consciousness, but a reaction of delightful 
comfort had set in after the misery which 
he had gone through from the time of his 
falling through the ice. 

Seeing that he was now quite warm again, 
the doctor took off some of the blankets, and 


OBERT Parpps, yeoman farmer, was a re- 
tired regimental sergeant-major of 
hussars, a soldier of a bygone, fast-fading 
epoch, whose period of service extended over 
twenty-two eventful years, nearly six of which 
had been under “ the Duke,” and included the 
great and crowning victory of Waterloo. The 
greater part of the remainder had been passed 
in arduous and trying service in India. It 
was a time of hard fighting and great hard- 
ships, both of which were taken as a matter of 
course as inseparable from the soldier’s life. 

Arms of precision, breech-loaders and 
machine guns, were as yet undreamt of. 
“ Special correspondents " were unknown, and 
many a gallant act of devotion and loyalty 
went unrecorded as well as unrewarded. 

In Portugal and Spain, and finally on the 
fields of Belgium, Robert Phipps had shared 
in many desperate encounters with the 
cavalry of Napoleon. He had taken part in 
the great battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
and at the conclusion of the war had marched 
through Francé to Calais, whence he em- 
barked for England. The short peace which 
followed allowed him but a brief period of 
rest at home; for the return of Napoleon 
from Elba sent him once more into the field, 
and the “ hundred days” closed his fighting 
career under ‘the Duke.” 

Two years later saw him on a closely 
packed transport on the way to India, in 
which, after experiencing the dangers and 
discomfort of a storm; the sufferings arising 
from a short allowance of water during a pro- 
longed calm in the tropics; acall at St. 
Helena, to replenish their exhausted stores, 
where Napoleon, the great Emperor whose 
troops he had so often met in the days when 
his power overshadowed Europe, was eating 
his heart out in his island prison under the 
anxious guardianship of Sir Hudson Lowe; 
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put him to bed in a more comfortable and 
ordinary manner. 

Then the Squire came and bent over him, 
and said very quietly, “The telegram was 
spoilt by getting wet. Do you happen to 
know what the message was?” 

“Yes, sir. ‘Six kittens, arrive to-night, 
eyes open. X.’” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Thurstan. “ You 
are quite sure that you have got it right?” 

“Yes, sir; I kept saying it to myself, over 
and over, all through my walk, and wondering 
what it meant.” 

“Very well,” answered the Squire; and 
then, turning to his brother, he said, “I will 
leave the boy in your hands just now, as this 
business wants seeing after at once.” 

Having thus found his tongue dgain, 
Tommy was soon chatting away gaily to the 
doctor, and told him all about his adventures 
that night, though he did not remember very 
much about the last mile, after the ferry. 

By the time that he had finished his story, 
and had asked some questions about the 
strange room that he was in, he became so 
drowsy that Dr. Thurstan told him not to 
talk any more, and tucked him up and left 
him to go to sleep. 

Outside the door he met most of the ladies 
of the party, who were very anxious to know 
how the patient was going on. 

They were, however, reassured when Dr. 
Thurstan informed them that he was now 
quite warm, and was trying to go tosleep; and, 

(To be continued.) 
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and a similar call at the Cape, they arrived 
at Bombay in five months and three days 
after leaving Portsmouth. 

In India he took part in the extensive 
operations, under the Marquis of Hastings, 
which destroyed the great confederation 
of the warlike Mahrattas, and those fierce 
freebooters the Pindarees, who had for so 
long spread desolation and ruin over the 
plains of Central India. 

And now, having survived the perils of 
war and the no less dangers of climate and 
disease, he was finally settled, on the death of 
his father, in the old house which had been 
the home of many generations of honest and 
sturdy ancestors. Standing, as I well remem- 
ber him in the later period of his life, still 
lithe and erect, with piercing grey eyes, 
strongly marked aquiline features, and closely 
shaven face, with the exception of an iron- 
grey well-trimmed moustache, alert and 
prompt in his actions, and a fine horseman, he 
appeared in my eyes the ideal of a cavalry sol- 
dier. And indeed he was a fine type of the 
men who had fought England’s battles in by- 
gone years and built up that reputation of 
the British Army which no official blunder- 
ing or incapacity has been able to destroy. 

There was also a certain reserve and quiet 
dignity about him that was particularly 
attractive. Sound as he was, according to 
his own expression, in “ wind and limb,” he 
had by no means come off altogether scathe- 
less from the many fierce encounters in which 
he had been engaged ; for he bore the scars of 
many wounds, which he was wont to say were 
of both French and Indian manufacture. He 
always wore his medals, with their numerous 
claspe, on the Queen’s birthday and on certain 
anniversaries, and it was in reference to one 
of these that he described a desperate en- 
counter in the south of Portugal, his first 


having advised them to go to bed themselves, 
the doctor wished them Good-night, and made 
his way to the billiard-room, where, as he 
expected, he found most of the men of the 
party smoking. The Squire himself was not 
there, however, and the two ’Varsity men, 
Eric Thurstan and Mr. Bruce, were a'so 
absent. 

When the doctor came in he was immedi- 
ately questioned as to the state of his patient, 
and us he was able to give so satisfactory an 
account of him, they next began to speculate 
as to the nature of the telegram, and to 
wonder what had become of the Squire and 
the other two men. 

“It was a pity,’ one of them remarked, 
“ti at the wire should have turned out illegible 
after all.” 

“Oh, the boy knew the contents,” answered 
the doctor, “and told my brother what it was ; 
but it must have been in some cipher, I think, 
as it sounded perfectly unintelligible to me.” 

At this moment the Squire came in, looking 
unusually brisk and cheerful, and they im- 
mediately fired off at him all sorts of questions 
about the telegram. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I'll tell you what was 
in it with pleasure; it simply consisted of 
my address, with the message, ‘ Six kittens, 
arrive to-night, eyes open. X.’” 

“ And what on earth does it mean ? ” asked 
his brother. 

“That,” replied the Squire, ‘I shall now 
have much pleasure in explaining to you.” 
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fight, in which the troop to which he belonged 
was almost annihilated. 

“It was, indeed,” he said, “a bad begin- 
ning, and nearly put an end to my soldiering 
at the very commencement, as it did with 
many a good man besides. We were caught 
in a complete trap, owing to being sent too 
far out without proper arrangement for our 
support. 

“Sir Arthur Wellesley was with the bulk 
of the army in the north, while my regiment 
of light dragoons, which was reduced after the 
war, when I was transferred to the hussar:, 
formed part of a mixed forceof British, Portu- 
guese, and Germans in the south, in observa- 
tion of the French, who, under Marshal Victor, 
were threatening Lisbon. Our business was 
to keep touch of the enemy, to make a great 
show and pretence of force, and cover as much 
ground as possible. We had daily skirmisk- 
ing at the outposts with the enemy’s cavalry, 
which served to keep everybody on the alert. 

“The country was low, but well-timbered 
and exceedingly unhealthy, for wehad a good 
deal of sickness arising from a low kind of 
fever. In the course of our daily operation; 
we had become familiar with the country, 
and perhaps a little careless, treating it a: 
though we were athome. Occasionally a de- 
serter or a prisoner would be brought in ; but 
it was not the purpose of either side to brine 
on any serious collision, and our excursions 
and reconnaissances to the front had become 
somewhat matters of routine. On this 
particular morning we started early with the 
intention of relieving our vedettes and push- 
ing forward as far as practicable, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what, the French were 
doing on their left, as some threatening 
movement was anticipated in that d-rection. 

“It was a lovely morning, and the countr? 
looked fresh and bright after the recent 

(rains. 


Till Death. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. Js WALKE2.) 
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rains. We passed through some extensive 
woods, which spread a long way to our 
left, when the country became more open, 
with a broadish river, the Guadiana, on 
our right. Presently we could see our 
vedettes on some rising ground to the front, 
and soon after, the French, similarly posted 
opposite, and beyond them a long line of 
extended cavalry, evidently intended to bar 
the road in that direction. As we continued 
to advance, the vedettes were withdrawn, and 
as the lines drew nearer to each other, the 
carbines soon began popping away on both 
sides. The enemy were evidently on the alert 
in greatly superior force; and as they out- 
flanked us considerably on our left, our small 
support was moved up to that flank, and we 
slowly retired, facing about every now and then 
to keep the enemy in check. After a while 
they halted, and then, in their turn, slowly 
retired, we following them at the same re- 
spectful distance as before. Presently they 
again advanced, and this time with the 
evident intention of seriously pressing upon 
us, 

“ My front-rank man was my special com- 
rade and chum, Sam Johnson, whose father 
had a farm about two miles from here, and 
we had both enlisted together at the ‘ Rutland 
Arms’ during the wakes. He was a good- 
natured, cheery sort of fellow, who was never 
out of temper and always ready to do a good 
turn for anybody, and he was a great 
favourite with all. On this morning he was 
in gay spirits, and generally had a little joke 
as we passed each other while retiring. 
Poor Sam! his joking and his soldiering were 
both soon to end. 

“On one of these occasions, as he passed 
through our ranks going to the rear, he said, 
«Bob, what’s all that mean over there?’ 
8o I turned my head and saw, a few hundred 
yards behind us, a lot of cavalry coming 
through the treesand forming line right across 
our rear, and some distance beyond another 
and similar body. ‘It will be our turn to 
advance again,’ I thought, believing from 
their uniforms that they were Portuguese 
dragoons; and I think most of the others 
were of the same opinion. We still, however, 
continued to retire. 

“T could fancy I still see our captain on his 
beautiful bay, as he rode with the trumpeter, 
shading his eyes now and then from the 
sun as he watched the enemy in front, 
giving us the signal to advance or retire ac- 
cording to their movements. He was very 
particular that there should be no hurrying. 
And indeed it was o very pretty sight, and 
more like a field-day at home than actual war. 

“As the force in front still continued to 
press forward, they thoroughly engaged the 
captain’s attention, till one of the other two 
officers rode up to him, and directly after- 
wards the trumpet sounded the ‘ Halt,’ and 
as we halted and fronted the captain gal- 
loped throngh the ranks to the rear. Pre- 
sently the trumpet again sounded the ‘Retire,’ 
followed by the ‘ Close,’ and at once it seemed 
to strike us all that the force in rear was 
not Portuguese, but French! And French 
they proved tobe to our cost. They had evi- 
dently got full information of our movements 
and the emallness of our numbers, and had 
taken steps to cut us off. This information 
was afterwards found to have been given by 
a German deserter. By making a wide 
circuit, they had been able to avoid observa- 
tion under cover of the woods, and thus 
accomplished their object of getting into 
our rear while we were engaged in front. 


“(As the men closed, carbines were returned, . 


and all done as silently and orderly as pos- 
sible ; but weall saw it was no joke, although 
the captain was as cool and particular as 
ever. As soon as the line was formed, he 
said quietly, as though it was nothing par- 
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ticular, ‘Men, those fellows over there are 
French, and we have to cut our way through 
them. Now listen to me, obey orders and 
follow your officers.’ Sam turned round 
to me and said, ‘Bob, mind we stick to- 
gether.’ Poor fellow! they were the last 
words he ever spoke to me. 

“ Well, we moved on at a walk, and every- 
thing having been done so deliberately and 
quietly, the French seemed to think we were 
going to surrender, for they never moved, and 
we saw one of their officers coming forward 
tomeetus. Considering it was my first fight, 
I felt very confident, but I think this was 
owing to the captain's manner, who seemed 
to take it all as though it was an everyday 
affair. As soon, however, as we got within a 
couple of hundred yards of the enemy, he 
turned in his saddle, his fine, handsome face 
looking now fierce and eager, and called out, 
‘Draw swords,’ which had not been done 
till then. ‘Steady, now.’ So we settled 
ourselves in our seats, took a shorter grip of 
the reins, and prepared for the ‘ Trot’ which 
came next, followed immediately afterwards 
by ‘Gallop’ and ‘Charge,’ and away we 
went, with a cheer that seemed to astonish 
the French, straight at their centre, the 
captain and the other two officers well in 
front. 

“ The French officer whohad ridden to meet 
us I saw rolled over, horse and man, but 
what was his ultimate fate I don’t know. 
It was very curious how at last the French 
seemed to be taken by surprise, remaining at 
the halt, for they appeared so satisfied we 
were caught they never expected we should 
attempt to fight, under the circumstances, 
against such odds. They were not nearly as 
well mounted as we were; and our horses 
being in capital condition, we burst on them 
with a fearful crash. We went through their 
line almost without a check, but, of course, 
our formation was lost, and there was the 
second line. This did not make the same 
mistake, but advanced rapidly to meet us. 
Many went down on both sides, and it soon 
became a running fight. 

“The French are undoubtedly brave sol- 
diers, and they had now long odds in their 
favour ; but they are not, as a rule, good horse- 
men. Our men were desperate and fought 
hard, so it was by nomeans an easy victory for 
the French, for in all the affairs I was ever in I 
never saw greater determination on both sides 
inhand-to-hand fighting than then ; and many 
things happened one could laugh at after- 
wards. I saw one of our sergeants, whose 
sword was broken, knock a Frenchman clean 
out of his saddle with his fist. He was one of 
the few who got clear away unwounded. Soon 
after, I saw Sam Johnson (we had got sepa- 
rated in the last tussle) ride to the assistance 
of our youngest officer, who appeared to be 
severely wounded, and had two Frenchmen 
athim. The nearest of them turned to meet 
Sam, and after circling round each other and 
exchanging a few cuts without effect, the 
Frenchman rode at him and gave point, 
which Sam put cleverly off, and was giving a 
return cut, when the second fellow fired at 
him with his pistol. At first I thought he 
had missed him, for Sam did not appear to 
notice it, but finishing his blow, cut com- 
pletely through the Frenchman's brass 
helmet and skull. The shot, however, had 
taken effect, and both fell dead together. At 
the same time, the young officer rode at the 
man who had fired, and brought him down 
with a point under his arm. It was all over 
in a minute, and we rode away together. 

“ He was e most extraordinary young fellow 
—little more than a schoolboy, both in age and 
appearance, with light curly hair which was 
now covered with blood. We could have got 
away, and I was still untouched, but he would 
turn out of his way to make a dash at some 


of the enemy who had got hold of two of our 
men, dismounted and prisoners. He was 
wounded more than once afterwards, and 
lost his right arm almost at the close of the 
day at Waterloo. He isa K.C.B. now, and 
commands a brigade in India. 

“ We were, however, compelled to leave our 
men and gallop away, exchanging cuts with 
the enemy who endeavoured to intercept us. 
On our way we were met by about a dozen 
who tried to stop us. I was attacked by an 
officer, who rode straight at me with his head 
almost down to his horse's neck; he gave point 
as he passed, which I missed, but happily it 
caught in my pouch belt, which turned it 
from going through me, but it scored along 
my ribs, and seemed to lay my side quite 
open. I managed, however, to give my 
assailant a return cut just over the shoulder, 
though with what effect I never knew beyond 
seeing him reel over in his saddle. 

“ For myself, I stuck to my horse as long as 
Icould; then I grew dizzy and faint from loss 
of blood, and fell to the ground. How long 
I lay there I cannot say, but when I came to 
myse!f again, it was dark and raining heavily. 
I was wet through and soaked with blood ; 
my sword was still hanging to my wrist; but 
my horse was gone, and I had been plundered 
of everything, including a silver watch given 
me on my last birthday by my dear old 
father. 

“ Well, I was too weak to stand, and the 
only sound to be heard was the moaning of 
the wind in the trees. I managed, however, 
to drag myself to the shelter of a wide- 
spreading oak, and there I lay, only partly 
conscious, shivering till morning began to 
dawn. I shall never forget the misery of 
that night; it seemed as though it would 
never end. 

“Near upon five-and-thirty years have gone 
since then, and I have seen many more 
important engagements, but none in which 
there was more desperate fighting, or of 
which I recollect more distinctly every par- 
ticular, than that, my first taste of actual 
war. 

“ Out of eighty men and three officers, we 
lost seventy-one killed, wounded, and prison. 
ers, including one officer killed and both the 
others wounded. The enemy must have 
suffered severely also—in actual killed and 
wounded I should say many more than we 
did; but our troop was to all intents and 
purposes destroyed. A court of inquiry 
examined into the affair, which resulted in the 
removal of the officer commanding the cavalry. 

“ But to finish my tale. Towards morning. 
as I lay in a sort of half-fainting doze, I was 
aroused by the sound of men’s voices near 
me. The rain had cleared off, and the 
morning sir was cold and chilly. I called 
out as loudly as I could, and presently a 
search- party of soldiers and a doctor ap- 
peared. They had been sent out to look for 
any wounded that might be lying in the 
woods. All but the very seriously wounded 
had been carried off by the French; and I 
think I must have been left for dead, for it 
really did seem impossible for anyone to 
have bled so much as I did and yet live. 
Still, as mine was only a flesh wound, it was 
thought I should soon get over it ; bat I took 
ill with the fever of which there was so much 
about, and was sent off to one of the military 
hospitals some miles away in the rear. 1 
pulled through at last, which was more than 
many poor fellows did, and instead of being 
invalided home, as I hoped to be, I was 
ordered to rejoin my regiment. 

“With regard to the captain, he was fully 
exonerated from all blame for the disaster 
by the court of inquiry; and surely be 
deserved it, for a braver or better officer 
never existed, as he proved, not only then. 
but in after days, when he lived to command 


the regiment, till he was killed by almost tne 
last volley fired at Waterloo by the retreat- 
ing Imperial Guard. 

“ The last time I saw him before I fell, he 
was bareheaded and leading about a dozen 
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of our men, with the young trumpeter 
wounded on his saddle in front of him. I 
heard he had turned back to rescue the lad, 
whose horse was wounded and had fallen 
with him; he was severely wounded by a 
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party who surrounded him and endeavoured 
to take him prisoner, but was himself rescued 
by a few of his own men. He got safely 
into camp with the boy, who was also 
wounded by a pistol-shot.”” 


_ OOS TT 


AD, 

but trae. They 
are always say- 
ing to me, 
“What are 
you laughing 
at?” And, 


upon my word, 
I'm often a- 
shamed to tell 
them. 

Tam blessed 
(for it is a 
blessing, and 
one for which 
Iam truly thankful) with a keen appreciation 
of the ridiculous. Absurdities are treasured 
up unconsciously in my mind, and crop up 
again and again when graver matters are 
forgotten. I can’t help it, even if I wished 
to. And the utterly inappropriate union of 
widely dissimilar ideas, such as you get in 
the delightfully inconsequent questions and 
answers of children, or in the attempts of 
anyone speaking an unfamiliar language to 
render the idioms literally, tickles me infi- 
nitely more than all the jokes of Aristophanes. 

For instance, I was one day in the Fossil 
Gallery of the Natural History Museum at 
Kensington, looking at the bygone Edentates 
—the so-called “toothless” group of animals, 
which inclades the sloths, ant-eaters, and 
armadilloes, and which are not all quite so 
destitute of teeth as the term edentate would 
imply (I know I have mentioned that to you 
before in a paper on “Toothless Pets’). 
Standing in front of one of the cases was a 
little girl with a big sister. 


“ E-d-e-n-t-a-t-a,” the little one spelled 


out; “eden-tata—what does that mean, 
Sissy ?”" 

It was evident that it wouldn’t do for the 
elder girl to compromise her dignity in the 
eyes of her junior by confessing ignorance. 
But she was equal to the occasion. She 
turned the matter over in her mind for a 
second or two, and arrived at a conclusion 
which I have no doubt was a perfectly honest 
one. 

«Edentata—oh, they're called that because 
these are the sort of animals that were in 
the Garden of Eden!” 

I wouldn’t have missed hearing it, no, not 
for the sake of any scientific lecture delivered 
in London on that day. 

Once I was unpacking a newly arrived box 
of snakes on board ship in the West Indies. 
One of the black quartermasters, who was 
rather a chum of mine, was lending mea hand 
with the screwdriver, but fled precipitately 
(as I knew he would) when the nature of the 
contents of the case was revealed. I lifted 
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one of the creatures in my hands, and en- 
deavoured to assure him that it wouldn't bite 
me, and that if it did it would do me no harm. 

“No, sah,” he rejoined, all unconvinced 
by my eloquence, “ de colebres not hairt you, 
sah, because you use anecdote! Dey kill 
me.” 

I don’t know when I’ve laughed so much 
at an “‘anecdote’’as I did at that one as soon 
as I had grasped his paraphrase of the term 
“antidote.” It reminds me of the man who 
went into a stationer's shop and asked 
abstractedly for a packet of antelopes ; of the 
little boy who thought that an apiary was a 
place where monkeys were kept; and of the 
sailor who declared that the Chinese burned 
insects in their temples. 

Some time ago I ordered a piece of music 
with the somewhat sentimental title Ses yeuz. 
Perhaps my French accent isn't quite what 
it aed ta be—anyhow they put it down at 
the shop as ‘Says you!” and wrote at the 
end of a fortnight to say they had inquired 
for it allthrough the music-publishing trade 
and couldn't procure it. And once, on 
arriving at a provincial town where I was 
going to lecture in the evening, I found the 
streets decked with flags and garlands, bands 
playing, and no end of festivity going on. 
Thinking that it could hardly be duo to the 
fact of my paying a visit to the place, I asked 
the waiter at the hotel what it all meant, and 
was informed by him that it was on account 
of the St. Henry. That was all he could tell 
me about it; and although that was appa- 
rently quite enough for him, I was moved to 
inquire further, for the saint was a new one 
to me and the occasion mysterious. And, 
finally, I learned that it was the celebration 
of the tentenary of some local institu- 
tion. 

Now for a riddle which I heard the other 
day. Some of you may know it already ; but 
I believe it’s tolerably fresh, and it struck me 
as being exceptionally good. Why is a moth 
fluttering round a lighted candle like a five- 
barred gate? Because, if it keeps on it singes 
its wings. You don’t see it? Say it over 
again, and think of the gate instead of the 
moth. I'm not going to help you any fur- 
ther. 

One hears queer things at the Zoo some- 
times. Not to mention the classical instance 
of the polar bear “ who would make such a 
lovely hearth-rug!’’ I remember the great 
anaconda in the snake-house being likened 
to a ‘spotted sewer-pipe!” In that same 
house you hear the self-same questions and 
observations all day long from one year’s end 
to another. ‘Are their fangs extracted?” 
(this especially of those that don’t have fangs 
at all)—“ Oh, look at him putting out his 
sting!”"—" What slimy things they are!” 
etc., etc., etc. I wonder the keepers don’t go 
crazy. And I almost always find the same 
thing in lecturing on snakes ; somebody is 
sure to come up to the platform as soon as I 
have finished and ask me some ridiculously 
superstitious question onthe very point which 
Ihave laboured most to make clear and free 
from error. 

As I passed around towards the Reptilium 
on one occasion when I was at the Gardens, 


I noticed three gentlemen standing in front 
of one of the pheasants’ enclosures, rapt in 
admiration and loud in their praise of the 
bird within. Returning some time later, I 
found them still gazing into the same cage, 
and occupied in discussing the inmate. Now, 
there is nothing to wonder at in people 
admiring these glorious creatures—it would 
be a wonder if anybody did not; but they had 
remained there so long that I was impelled 
by curiosity to go over and see if there was 
anything unusual about the pheasant - I for- 
get whether it was an Amherst or one of the 
golden species. And then I discovered tomy 
disgust that these three gentlemen were en- 
thusiastic fishermen and nothing more, and 
that the magnificent bird excited their delight 
and approval by reason of the suitability of 
its feathers for the manufacture of artificial 
flies ! 

I confess I felt certainly “ down ” on them ; 
but I am afraid that men of science are some- 
times just as bad—they can neither see nor 
admire anything outside their own narrow 
province. Some years ago I was present at 
the arrival of a huge serpent at the Zoo. 
It had been brought from abroad coiled round 
and round in a great cask, and a good many 
people who took an interest in natural his- 
tory were assembled in the old reptile-house 
to see the enormous snake turned into the 
cage prepared forit. There was present also 
a German student whose hobby and specialty 
was the investigation of the minute forms of 
animal life. He had no eyes for the serpent- 
giant, roaming about in the enjoyment of its 
new-found liberty; but with a little pair of for- 
cepsand a pill-box he went pickingand poking 
around inside the cask, hunting for ticks, and 
having been successful in his quest, he shut 
up his pill-box and took himself off without 
so much as a glance (for was watching 
him) at the creature which had just shaken 
off the objects of his attraction. 

How we smile at the imperfect efforts of 
foreigners in speaking English! They don’t 
laugh quite so much at us before we are per- 
fect in their tongue, but that as a rule is 
because they are more polite and considerate, 
not on account of our being more accom- 
plished linguists—not by a long way. An 
old shipmate of mine, who scarcely knew 
twenty words of any language but his own, 
was never daunted by that fact in any part 
of the world where he and I happened to go 
ashore together, but used to shout and rave 
and gesticulate at the natives, interlarding 
his speech with remarks in English anything 
but complimentary to their intelligence it 
they failed to comprehend at once what he 
wanted. The funny part of it was that they 
usually did understand him quicker than 
the rest of us who rather fancied ourselves 
at the lingo. Dear old Charlie was particu- 
larly happy and brilliant in French. 

“Café noir, m'sieu?” asked the negro 
waitress at the restaurant in Martinique, 
preparing to fill his cup. 

“Eh? What's this coloured person 
parley-vooing about?’ demanded Charlie. 
“Qui, certainemong. Commong voo portey- 


voo, madame ?” 4 5 
I ventured to explain. “Café noir; she 
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wants to know if you'll have your coffee 
black ?”” 

“Oh dear no!" he hastened to reply. 
“Beastly stuff! Why didn’t she say that at 
first? Non, madame” (at the top of his 
voice), “avec milk, si vous plait—café blanc, 
you know. Savez? A little drop more, 
please. Merci. That’s just the very thing 
—c’est juste le tréschose!’? And he beamed 
upon us after this lucid conversation; but 
he had contrived to get exactly what he 
wanted, as usual. 

Occasionally he sallied forth equipped 
with a dictionary, when confusion became 
worse confounded. ‘Od est le blonde?” 
was the result of his researches when he 
wished to inquire the way to the annual fair 
in Havre. 

To go back to the Zoo for a minute—I 
overheard a bit of criticism by a little girl 
one afternoon. She was one of a very large 
party of school-children to whom free admis- 
sion had been given. I should mention that 
the price of an elephant-ride is twopence, 
while a trip on the camel costs a penny 
(though of course you know that already). 
I like to get near small people and listen to 
their impressions concerning the animals, 
and I was curious to know how far these 
children had profited by the experiences of 
the day. So when this young lady presently 
raised her finger and pointed to the camel, I 
was all attention. And this is what she 
said: 

“Isay, Emma. See that thing? Goes a 
good way further than this one” (indicating 
the elephant), “and it’s less money!” I 
fear that was the extent of addition to her 
stock of zoological knowledge for the day. 

A certain six-year-old chap of my acquaint- 
ance dismayed the guests in his mother’s 
drawing-room by describing his little cousin’s 
new cloak, in a tone of the highest laudation, 
as “lined with vermin.” It was necessary 
to explain that the garment in question was 
fortified and adorned with the fur of the 


By F. G. AFtato, Hon. Sec. British Sea ‘Anglers’ 


Author of  Sea-Fishing in the Holidays,” “ Pier-Fishing,” ete. 


HELL-FI8H, which by the way are not fish 

at all, will form the subject of this, the 
sixth and last chapter of the present series. 

The fishmonger includes under this com- 
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prehensive title two distinct families of 
marine creatures, the crustaceans being 
typified by crabs and lobsters, the molluscs 
by oysters and scallops; and as the editorial 
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white stoat—ermine. This same boy was 
permitted, at his own urgent request, to 
accompany a Natural History Society on one 
of their open-air expeditions, though fore- 
warned that there would be nothing to 
interest him, the meeting being devoted 
chiefly to geology. A very learned authority 
was pointing out the peculiarities of some 
low-lying marshy ground, and observed that 
it generated noxious vapours. 

“Nockshiss vipers!’’ burst out the brat 
shrilly, thrusting his small self forward from 
the rear, where he had been listening in awe- 
stricken and uncomprehending _ silence ; 
“ nockshiss vipers! oh, do letme see!” He 
is greatly given to snakes. 

“ Sonny, don’t drink when your mouth is 
full of bread-and-butter,” was the admonition 
tendered to him one evening as he was having 
histea. He is no better than other boys (far 
from it), but he has to do what he is told 
and knows it, so it was with some surprise 
that the mandate was repeated a few minutes 
later. 

“All right—I won’t!” he acquiesced, as 
soon as he could articulate. Yet the next 
thing was a peremptory order to go to bed for 
a thrice-repeated disobedience. 

“What for? what have I done?” he 
demanded, with wide-open eyes and protest- 
ing voice. 

“You have been told three times not to 
drink when your mouth is full, sir!” 

“ Well, and it hasn’t been quite full once!” 
was the honestly injured and indignant 
answer. He didn’t go to bed. 

Talking of eating reminds me of two things 
—a rather good yarn which I heard not long 
ago, and a patient of mine with whom I have 
tremendous struggles on questions of diet. 
Stung to ferocity one day by sundry addi- 
tional restrictions which I had imposed upon 
him, he declared that the great art in medi- 
cine, and the one end and aim of its profes- 
sors, was to find out everything a person liked 
and to say he mustn't have it. Here's the 
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OUR SEA FISH. 


VI. SHELL-FISH. 
(Crustaceans and Molluscs.) 


foot was put down on anything beyond six 
articles, I have pocketed any scientific 
scruples which I may possess and bundled 
the two lots into one chapter. 

The crustaceans and molluscs present 
little in common with either fish or aquatic 
mammals. They are, moreover, totally 
dissimilar in themselves. A casual observer 
might distinguish them by terming the 
molluscs stationary, and therefore unlike the 
more active crustaceans. And the casual 
observer would be wrong, as his class usually 
are, and as I shall presently have occasion to 
show. 

On sandy shores these creatures are not 
conspicuous or abundant; but in one’s 
rambles among the rocks there are the 
endless bunches of mussels to save one from 
slipping, the limpets that defy removal from 
their rocky fastness, or one may dislodge a 
loose stepping stone, and away scuttle half-a- 
dozen hideous crabs, the patterns on their 
yellow corselets resembling skulls, their 
sidelong progress being marked by the leaps 
of retreating shrimps. 

A useful lot, these shell-fish too, some of 
them food for the rich, others for the poor ; 


story: On board a sailing vessel in the old 
days of long voyages was a solitary passen- 
ger, who took his meals in the after-cabin 
along with the captain and the chief mate, 
and who suspected—apparently not without 
cause—that he didn’t always get his due and 
proper portion of the good things in the 
victualling department. So one day at din- 
ner, when the steward put a roly-poly pudding, 
just enough for the three, on the table, he 
determined to be on the look-out to see that 
he got his fair share of the jam. 

“Mr. So-and-so,” said the captain, pausing 
with knife uplifted, “do you like pudding- 
ends?” 

“No sir, I do not!’? was the emphatic 
response, 

“Ah, well,” says the skipper, ‘then me 
and my mate does,’’ and he cut the pudding 
in two in the middle and shared it with his 
officer. 

On Christmas Day, three years ago, 
I finished my round in time to get home for 
dinner at six o’clock, as I had promised to do 
if possible. My youngster was allowed to sit 
up for the occasion, and dined with us in 
the most dissipated manner, and we had no 
end ofa time. He and I were just pulling 
costume crackers when there came a ring at 
my surgery-bell, and I was informed that an 
accident case had been carried into the con- 
sulting-room, so I had to bolt away from the 
table to go and attend to it. Fortunately it 
proved to be nothing very serious, and it 
didn’t take long to do what was necessary ; 
but I couldn’t help fancying that both the 
injured man and his companion looked at me 
rather queerly while I was engaged in setting 
matters to rights. And when I got back to 
the dining-room I ceased to wonder at it, 
finding that I had retained on my head a 
huge grandmother’s cap with streaming rib- 
bons, the contents of one of those wretched 
crackers—made of the thinnest though gandi- 
est paper, and so light that I was not reminded 
of its presence. 
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all food for the fish; some yielding dyes, 
others precious jewels. As human food, they 
are, however, open to criticism, as some con- 


stitutions are not adapted to such diet, and 
the skin is apt to become inflamed. 

The crustaceans not only wear their 
skeleton externally, not only periodically 


change it, as reptiles their akin, but will even 
cast off limbs on any sudden shock, and are, 
furthermore, endowed with the faculty of re- 
producing them. 

The “moulting,” or, more correctly, 
“exuviation,” of these creatures has been 
known to scientists for many years. The 
French naturalist, Réaumur, whose name you 
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will probably remember in connection with 
the scale of thermometers, first observed it 
in the crayfish, others describing the different 
processes in crabs and lobsters. 

Crustaceans were of old included among 
insects, and indeed the resemblance between 
a tarantula and spider-crab, or the scorpion 
and crayfish, must be apparent to all. But 
the b-eathing and blood circulation, not to 
mention many other differences, are totally 
unlike. 

The casting of the shell cannot be very 
frequent in the larger individuals of the tribe, 
since old Anaks have been found with their 
armour completely hidden by a growth of 
molluscs that must have been the work of 
years. 

The afore-mentioned shock, which may 
cause a lobster to cast its claw, may consist 
of either a blow, or the report of guns or 
thunder. Unless completely detached, the 
animal will bleed to death at the joint. 
Otherwise, it soon becomes convalescent, and 
you may be sure no time is wasted in return- 
ing to its dearly beloved fighting. War is life 
to the lobster, and they only cease together. 
There are some good lobsters at the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium, which I visit rather often, 
five in one tank having all lost their best claws 
in warfare ; while only one specimen in the 
whole collection has preserved both claws 
intact, and it has always had a tank to itself. 
At Selsey or Swanage hauling the lobster- 
pots is very good fun, but at Dover and 
Hastings I have known only two lobsters put 
in an appearance in sixty pots. The old hand 
always knows by the jerking of the line 
whether the pot contains a crab. 

Among famous worshippers of a dish of 
lobster have been several great lawyers and 
writers—Cicero, Lord John Russell, Dean 
Swift, Lord Ellenborough, and myself! 


Fro. 26,—MusseL. 


In the direction of crab, I will not prolong 
my discourse. There are land-crabs and tree- 
crabs, velvet-crabs, soldier-crabs, and pea- 
crabs. 

With us sea-fishermen, bait being often 
scarce, crab is a sore point ; and some of you, 
though you are at great pains to keep it secret, 
catch crabs in a rowing-boat—and then there 
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are several sore points! The most curious 
is perhaps the hermit-crab, which shares its 
stolen castle with a long Nereid worm. Isaac 
Walton did not know this, so he pitied the 
hermit orab its solitude. The Scotch, by the 
way, eat only female crabs, while we, on the 
other hand, have a preference for the male. 

When fishing on one occasion with a large 
bait and very strong tackle, I had the pleasure 
of landing a large prawn, the serrated bone 
projecting from its head, which r nbles the 
characteristic weapon of the saw-fish, having 
become fixed in the bait. 

Very abundant on the rocky parts of our 
coasts, these large prawns nevertheless fetch 
upwards of a shilling @ dozen retail, or half 
8 crown a hundred wholesale, the small ones 
being thrown in with theshrimps. But their 
flavour and dimensions are not to be com- 
pared with those of the Ganges prawn 
(Palemon carcinus), which abounds miles 
above the Sacred City, and comes down 
periodically to fatten on—no matter ; “‘ where 
ignorance is bliss,” etc! 

Almost more interesting, and infinitely 
easier to study amid its natural surroundings, 
is the tiny shrimp. Disturb any sandy pool, 
and see how the little fellows throw up a 
cloud of sand and burrow ere it has settled, 
or how they let a crab approach within an 
inch, and with one sweep of the powerful 
fan-shaped tail, followed by a simultaneous 
paddling with all their legs, dart backwards 
and upwards ten times their own length. 
The feat must be seen to be appreciated. 

N 
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In contemplating the adult forms of these 
crustacefns as they are familiar to all of us, 
it must be borne in mind that they left the 
egg in a totally different state—the lobster 
without pincers, the crab with a long: tail, a 
long nose, and two long legs, the prawn with 
three pairs of legs and neither eyes nor tail. 

Sandhoppers, which are not unlike fleas, 
are creatures blessed with a multiplicity of 
legs, hence their scientific title amphipods. 

I come now to the molluses, univalves and 
bivalves, some of which are sought as food, 
others for the beauty of their shells. 

These flabby, invertebrate creatures 
exercised the minds of almost every naturalist 
during the early years of the present century. 
In 1801, we find Lamarck publishing his 
treatise “Des Animauz sans Vertébres,” and 
sixteen years later followed themore valuable 
work of Cuvier on the ‘ Distribution of the 
Animal Kingdom according to Organisation.” 
The science dealing with the outer shells is 
called Conchology; while Malacology treats 
of the soft animals themselves. 

Of the barnacle, which is allied to the true 
crustaceans, I will only mention two facts: 
it is a plague to shipowners and ship's crews, 
and considerable ingenuity has been devoted 
to the manufacture of a ship’s paint capable 
of resisting its overtures ; and the other point 
of interest is the marvellous way in which its 
feet procure food for the digestive organs, by 
setting up a current in the water and washing 
food into the shell. 

__ Nor need the mussel keep us very long. It 
is chiefly interesting on account of its rapid 
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growth and the strength with which, like all 
bivalves, it can close its shells, even imprison- 
ing the leg of some large and over-greedy crab. 

But there are shell-fish within shell-fish ; 


‘and as the shark never harms its pilot, nor 


the crocodile its Nile Bird, so do mussels 
suffer the presence in their shell of a small 
parasite crab—a tiny creature, the office of 
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which is, according to some naturalists of 
poetic imagination, to warn its patron bya 
nip when to shut its gates on an intruder. 

Allusion has already been made en passant 
to the locomotion of molluscs. The mussel 
winds its beard round some appui and pulls 
itself towards it ferry-boat fashion. 

Still] more remarkable is the movement 
of the limpet, which I cannot describe better 
than in the few words of my friend 
“Templar,” who formerly contributed to the 
“ Fishing Gazette": 

“The shell was raised about one-eighth of 
an inch, a tiny feeler peeped out, waved to 
and fro, and felt if the next twenty-third of an 
inch of rock was suitable for progression. 
Satisfaction being obtained on this point, the 
edges of the limpet’s body began to work 
slowly all round the edge of the shell, and a 
step forward was made.” 

From which it will bereadily surmised that 
time is no object with the limpet. Its 
prodigious strength is still more interesting. 
Anatomists were formerly satisfied to attri- 
bute the great power with which the limpet 
attaches itself to a rock to pneumatic action 
—that is, exhaustion of air, after the principle 
of those little wet indiarubber discs with 
which some of you may have lifted large 
stones to drop on the toes of the domestic cat 
that runs to meet the milkman. 

More recent experiments, however, success- 
fully carried out by Mr. Lawrence Hamilton, 
u.R.c.s., of Brighton, have pointed to an 
adhesivesecretion as the solution (by the way 
it is insoluble) of the problem. In an interest- 
ing communication which he kindly sent me 
he calculates that the force requisite to dis- 
lodge the average British limpet ig approxi- 
mately 601b., or upwards of two thousand 
times the creature’s weight (without its shell). 

The limpet has nearly 2,000 teeth. In 
South America, where it attains toa great 
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size, it is employed for fishing purposes, as 
Asiatics use the remora to catch turtle, and 
the shell is used as a water-basin. 

The sharp, curved shell is familiar enough ; 
and most of you are up to the dodge of 
catching the solen, or razor-fish, for bait by 
dropping salt down his sandy burrow and 
transfixing him on a barbed wire immediately 
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his head appears. The most wonderful 
mechanism isin the foot, the shape of which 
the creature can alter at will from a point to 
a bulb, thereby greatly increasing its pene- 
trating and holding power in the wet sand. 


My article must now end. 

Of the oyster, being both a poor man and 
a greedy, I cannot trust myself to speak much 
without fear of breaking down. Suffice it to say 
it isadelicious creature, without head, in spite 
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of its beard, and toothless, though gifted with 
an excellent appetite; its heart is active, but 
ita blood is colourless ; and, hine tlle lachry- 
mea, its price increases each season. The 
Irishman is contented with his Carlingford 


curious darting motion. 
out. 

By the time these concluding lines appear 
in print, I shall in all probability be in another 
continent ; but I leave behind me every good. 


My tether is run 


Fis. 3, 


brand ; “ Scottie’ dredges his ‘‘ natives ” out 
of the Forth estuary; but with our epicure, 
it is aut Colchester aut nihil ! 
Nor can I dwell on the jumping cockle or 
savoury scallop, with its bright eye spots and 
(THE END.) 
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IV.—Handwriting. 
[Continued from p. 750.] 
Firtn Drviston (age 13 years). 


ALFRED TitRGOov, Harrow Green School, Leyton- 
stone, B. 

Rosert CoaTFs, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, ¥. 

JOHN HAIGH, The College, Churwell, Leeda, 

HAROLD Raopgs, do. do. 

Txowas Burr, Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erding- 
ton, near Birmingham. 

Horace J. Newsy, Sir Josiah Mason's Orpkanage, 
Erdington, near Birmingham. 

Jous BURGEss PRINGLE, 3 Elsham Road, Leytonstone, Fr. 

Puur G. HAMLIy, 43 Eridge Road, Tunbridge Wella. 

GEORGE BULLIVANT, Harrow Green School, Leyton- 
stone, F. 

M. R. C. Sutrn, 9 Townsend Road, 8. Tottenham. 

HExry A. Datos, 39 Douglas Terrace, Newcastle-on- 


e. 
Ernest E. Coasy, West Thurrock, Grays, Essex. 
G, LavuHTon, 94 Cranbrook Road, Deptford. 
- Cc Rew Ll Berkheinperced Sehool, Herts. bien 
ORTON JEWELL, xeter Grosvenor Street, 
Place, 


ALFRED Livett, Worthing Grammar School. 

Row. L. Dearton, 6 Clifden Gardens, Twickenham. 

W. M. Bocquer, 39 Conduit Road, ford. 

A. D. Bars, 16 Cambridge Gardens, Folkestone. 

PRAKK Lakx, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, E 
(To be continued.) 


wish for the B.O.P. and its readers, and hope 
I may have succeeded to some small extent 
inhelping them use their eyes to see and 
their minds to fathom a few of the myriad 
wonders of sea and shore. 
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Wruiast Banks, Harrow Green 

WALTER SEYMOUR, do. 

ALFRED DERBYBHIRE, do, 

WILLIAM CLARK BROWK, do. do. 

Janus W. ALLEN, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 

A. D. JAFFE, do, do. do. 

THomas WALTERS, Fridestowe, Devon. 

ALEX. MACKENZ1X, Oakfield Honse, Reigate. 

H.T. Gray, 104 Baron's Court Road, West Kensingtoa. 

C. C. Frast, High Street, Southminster, Essex. 

G. W. Hupson, The College, Churwell. Leeds. 

STANLEY J. Bescosy, Fernleigh, Victoria Road, Rom 
ford, Essex. 

We ae JoxEs, 26 Bristol Road, Redpost Lane, Upton 

ark, E 

JOHN FRENT POOLE, c.o. Mr. Passe, Carieton Villa, near 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire. 

AL¥. G. BuckHaM, The Drapers, Cookham, Maidenhead 

EVELINE BRAILEY, 324 High Street, Walthamstow. 

Achy SPARKS, 151 Jerningham Road, St, Catherine's 


. AE. 
Samu, Papys COCKERELL, 20 Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, Ww. . 
0, BauscHRR, 62 Anson Road, Tufnell Park, x. 


ALBERT WoorTos, 2 Victoria Street, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire.” bes 
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Problem No. 394. 
By J. F. SAUNDERS, 


Twine 3+4=9 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


Soxvrtons or Prosiexus No. 390 to 398. 

No. 390.—1, Kt—K 6, P—Kt 6 (or a). 
2, P—B6, any. 3, Q or Kt mates.—(a) Kt 
—R5. 2,Kt—B4(ch.),K—Q 5. 8,P—B6 
mate. 

No. 391.—1, R (K 6)—K B 6, PxR (or a, 

b). 2,R*P, and 3,R mates.—(a) P—Kt 3. 
2, Rx P (ch.), and 3, R mates.—(b) R—K aq. 
2, R—B 8 (ch.), etc. 
. 392.—1, Kt—K 6, K—Q 4 (ora). 2, 
Kt—B 7 (ch.), K moves. 3, B—Kt 4 or B 3 
or R—-B 6 (ch.), and mate follows. (a) K— 
Kt 4. 2, Kt—Q 4 (ch.), K—B 5 or takes B 
(or 6). 3, K—K 4 or P-B 3 accordingly, 
and 4, mate.—-(b) K—R 5. 3, R-Q R6or 
B—B 3, ete. 

No. 393.—1, R-K4, P—R 6. 2, B—K2, 
P—R4 (ora). 3,B—Q sq.,P—R6. 4, R— 
K 2,KxP. 5,R—K 4 mate.—(a) P—R3. 
3, R-R 4,P—R4. 4,B—B4,KxP. 5, B— 
K 2 mate. This idea, which is a double idea, 
has been attempted years ago, but never 
carried out so masterly. 


Prosiem Construction. 

In addition to the seven problems of e 
351 can be cited the following four problems 
which have a decided history. In 1888 ap- 
peared in the United States a three-mover by 
L. H. Jokisch thus: White, K—K Kt 6; 
Q-QB6; Kt—K B 5. Black, K--K B 5; 
Ps—K 4 and K Kt 5. B.G. Laws, of London, 
states that a shifting of this position, one 
square to the left, produces another three- 
mover, which is indeed equally interesting in 
ite solution. _In 1890 appeared a three- 
mover by A. W. Galitzky in the “ Tidskrift 
for Schack,” of Helsingfors, which this com- 
poser enlarged to a four-mover, and published 
in the “Schachmatnoje Obozrenie,” of 
Moscow, in October 1898, thus: White, K 
—K 6; Q—K2; Kt-Q5. Black, K—Q 5; 
Ps—Q B 4, K 2,and K 4. Dr. Galitzky, of 
Spassk, has now informed us that he was not 
acquainted with the two first-named problems. 
Then H. F. L. Meyer made use of the first 
and third positions, and constructed this 
four-mover: White, K—K Kt 6; Q—K 6; 
Kt-KB6. Black, K—K B 5; Ps—K 4 and 
K Kt 4. 

The solutions will appear in our next chess 
column, 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.S, and J. M.—J. Berger states in his “ Endepicle” 
thet the checkmate'with the Rook requires from 1 to 
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16 moves, and gives this position as a sixteen-mover : 
White, K—Q R sq.; R—Q Kt sq.; Black, K—Q 4; 
beginning 1, K—-kt 2 There however, a few 
positions which require 17 moves, and it is, for the 
Present, left to you to discover one of those positions. 


—oret0e—_ 


SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 
4.— Sicx-Room. 
By P. SHaw JErYney, M.A. 


HAVE blacked my eye on a balf-back's heel, 
And datnaged my shin beside ; 

And I'm laid up in lavender here in the ward, 
With my head in a bandage tied ; 

And I've just been having a bolster fight 
Wish Jones, whose remarks are low; 

For he said that my face was an elegant sight 
To run for a penny show, 


And the doctor says I'm to lie quite still, 
With a nugget of ice on my head. 

But i'm sure, if I did, I should soon be ill, 
Bo I doctor mseelf instead ; 

And as soon us the nurse is gone out to her tea, 
We steeplechase round the ward; 

And we tried to arrange for a water jump, 
With « couple of jugs aud a board. 


But just as I went for the brook (so-called), 
This bandage of mine went wrong ; 

And the sick-room crockery—badly mauled— 
Can be bonght, second-hand, for a song. 

Aud I got into bed, and was enoring loud 
And long before nurse came in; 

But I've cat my arm on a broken jug, 
And furrowed my healthy shin, 


And I'm sure, if I wasn’t so dreadfully i11, 
They would seud me straight up to the Head ; 
But they feed me on jellics, and soups, and thiugs, 
And tuck me up tight in bed. 
And, I tell you, it docs me a world of good— 
Though it doesn't .do much as a rule— 
Whin I wake at seven to hear the bell 
Ringing madly for early school. 


For I think with joy that a broken crown 
Has earned me an hour's repose, 

And I haven't to worry out difficult “ cons,” 
Or patch up my threadbare prose. 

But all the sume, though it’s not bad fun, 
Sick-room is a bit of a grind, 

And I'll be jolly glad when my time is done, 
And my ticket-of-leave is signed. 


—_—— > stew __ 
OUR NOTE BOOK, 


AN ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE. 


dts following letter is from Lieut. W. 8. Mactie, RE., 

the Scottish officer who lately First out of 
Woolwich. Before he settled down to study, he had an 
adventurous voyage, and his mother, Mra. Macfie, has 
sent one of the letters of her lamented son to the journal 
of bis old school, the “ Edinburgh Academy Chronicle” 


“Ship ‘City of B—,’ 
“Port Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

“My dearest. Mother,—You will wonder why I am 
writing to you from this outlandish place. But we have 
had an udventure quite in the style of the * Boy's Own 
Paper.’ As you know, we shipped a lot of spirits in 
Antwerp ; well, the crew found this out, broke into the 
hold, got at a case of Benedictine and drank forty-eight 
bottles; then the men made @ rush at the cabin with 
marline-spikes and capstan-barr, The very man at the 
wheel mutinied. We beat them off. The Captain 
served out revolvers and cutlassea. Then they cut every 
single rope aboard. We fought them hand to hand and 
had a royal time, not a man but with his head split 
open, the ‘leck slippery with blood, the sails flapping, 
the ship helpless; we at length made a rush forward 
and drove the men in front, threatening to fire, pinned 
them in a corner, and clay them in irons” Had a 
storm come on, we must have all gone to the bottom, 
but it was a beautiful night. We had hard work get- 
ting the ship put to rights, short-handed as we were. 
We sailed to Port Stanley, and here the men were tried 
and have got various sentences. They are desolate, 
sombre islands, On the day of the trial another ap- 
prentice.and I were left with three hands in charge of 
the ship. A storm came on, our anchors dragged, and 
we were rapidly drifting on'to the rocks, and were just 
thinking of cutting the cables and heading her for sea, 
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when Captain I— cameceff shore ina fisliing-boat and 
got her righted. So we had two squeaks for our lives, 
We soon leave for "Frisco. We lave caught six sharks, 
The cook pitched a lot of tins over the side; ten 
minutes after, we caught # shark and killed him ; it 
was a mercy for that shark, as had two tins in’ his 
siomach and most certaluly Would linve died of indiges- 
tion. 

“ Now, ruod-bye, Mother. Love to all.— Ever your most 
loving suilor-toy, WALTER 8. MacriE.” 

It is certainly a story of strange and stirring incident 
“quite in the style of the «Boy's Own Paper," as the 
brave young fe low says. Weare glad to know that the 
“B.O.P.” has many readersin the Edinburgh Academy, 
one of the first schocls in Scotland, and sending out 
every year boys who distinguish themselvesin military as 
well a8 civil service. In thesame number of the “ Edin. 
burgh Academy Chronicle ” we sce the names of five or 
six Academy boys who have got the V.C., and a list of 
many eminent men in all departments of the State. 


$0990 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. - 


“IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND, BOYS.” 


(Song and Chorus for the Boys of Great and Greater 
Britain.) 


By Harry ENGLAND. 


T's never too late to mend, boys— 
It’s never too late to mend; 
Whatever the world may szy, boys, 
It's never too late to mend. 
Oh! many a brilliant career, boys, 
Is broken beyond amend, 
Through spurning thie grand old trath, boye~ 
“It's never too late to mend !”" 


Chorus: 
It’s never too late to mend, boys— 
It’s never too late to mend ; 
Whatever the world may say, boys, 
It's uever too late to mend. 


If poor, forsaken, and lone, boys, 
With never a home uor a frieud; 

In want or in woe, don’t despair, boys— 
It's never too late to mend. 

The sky may be black to-day, boys; 
The sun not a ray may send; 

It is always dark ‘fore the dawn, boys— 
It’s never too late to mend. 


It's never too late, etc. 


If rich and with all you can wish, boys, 
And pleasure and joy you attend, 
Mind, wealth has swift wings and may fiy, boys, 
And riches may come to an end. 
80, do not be miserly, mean, boys, 
Bat generous to foe and to friend; 
Be open in hand and in heart, boys— 
It's never too late to mend. 


It’s never too late, etc. 


Now, take good look at yourselves, boys; 
Don't flatter yourselves; don't pretend ; 
If right, go ahead ; if not—boys, 
It’s never too late to mend. 
Don’t you be foolishly proud, boys— 
‘Tis far worse to break than to bend ; 
Be true to yourselves and to God, boye— 
It's never too late to mend. 


It’s never too late, etc, 


There may be a dear, loving face, boys, 
Beclouded with tears—oh send 

Sweet peace to mother’s fond heart, boye— 
It’s never too late to mend, 

It may be that, anxious and troubled, 
A father, a sister, 9 friend, 

‘Would be glad to hear you say, boys, 
“It's never too late to mend!” 


It's never too late, etc. 


Theo try to be right and do right, boys; 
Most glorious will be the end 

Of striving to better yourselves, boys— 
It's never too late to mend. 

And oft in the battle of life, boys, 
Success will assuredly depend 

On acting this grand old truth, boys— 
“Its never toe late to mend.” 


It’s never too late, eto, 


HL ©. Baker.—There was a full description of the 
troopships, with details as to commissariat and so 
on, iu “ The Leisure Hour" for 1885, 


Przzuep PaneNt.—There are a few books on the sub- 
ject, but none of them are trustworthy. The only 
thing you can do is to select three or four trades or 
professions and ascertain the particulars concerning 
them, either from your friends or from the official 
prospectuses which you get from headquarters. 


Viotrs.—Our fifth volume has been out of print for 
years in every form, and can only be had second- 
hand. You can tell it at a glance by the five fishes 
on it. 


A. G. Ronentsox.—1. Hints on pigeon-keeping and 
‘rabbit-keeping have been constantly appearing in the 
“Boy's Own Paper” ever since its commencement 
fifteen years and more ago. 2 A yacht's rating is 
her measurement for racing purposes. It has nothing 
to do with the weight or cargo she can carry. The 
present rule is to find her eail area by ordinary 
Mensuration, and to multiply that in square feet by 
the length in feet she is on the water-line, and divide 
the result by 6,000, The Safanita, for instanoe, has 
‘a sail area of 10,5162 square feet, her length on the 
water-line is 97°35 feet, and her rating is 17062, The 
40-raters have a sail spread of about 4,000 square 
feet ; the 2u-raters have a spread of about 2,600 
square feet. 


ARDENT Tuners AND RONALD.—An association is 
being formed for the preservation of African big 
game, and there are very few countries where there 
are no game lawa, Even for alligators there are 
vamelaws. Without such laws the animals would 
soon become extinct. We leave it to you to argue 
the point as to whether it is worth while to let them 
live. Wild-beast hunting as a trade wasall very well 
in the past, but is not to be recommended in these 
days. 


8. D. T.—The particulars as to the Colonial Forces, 
Police, ete., are all obtained from the agents-general 
of the different colonics, all of whom have offices in 
Victoria Street, Westminster. In your case, you 
should apply to the agent-general for Cape Colony. 


G. Powsrs.—You coat the metal with wax, scratch 
«ttern on it, and treat it with nitric avid. 
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y 
got rid of with knife, 
scissors, oraceticacid. 


Bap Srrrens (C. E. Tinnings).—No, we fear 
it won't do to keep theeggs But whenever 
we tind pigeons who behave in the way 
yours do, we say there is something wrong 
in the feeding and treatment, Review your 
management. 

Mrrzs (Lover of Birts).—Put your pets into 
a clean cage, and if you don't burn the old 
one, thoroughly scour, treat with strong 
carbolic, and cleanse. 

Swpouse BaTH (C. Jenkins).—1. You can't 
go toooften. 2. Abouta quarter of an hour. 
3. 5 ft. 4 to 5 ft. 9. 


Doo's Evs WATERING (C. H. Jones).—Feed 
better and house well. Bed well and give 
plenty of exercise, then you won't want auy 
local application. 

Doo Int (8. V. 1.).—It is good feeding and 
‘oveans of good milk he wants. You don't 
tell us how you feed or house, but we can 
guess there fs something wrong. 


JACKDAWS (Hooky).—1, Scraps from the table 
of all kinds. 2. No, it is utter rot about 
cutting tongues. Read Doings for August. 


G.P.0.—There is no promotion in the clerical depart- 
‘ments without examination. You could easily ascer- 
tain what your career would be by writing to the 
Secretary, G.P.O., and telling him of the offer. 


B. 0. B.—1. The matter of 1.b.w. rests entirely with the 
umpire, and with an umpire all things are possible. 
2. Asa rule, the over is finished ; but if time is callel, 
it is left incomplete and finished next morning. 


J.G. B.—The following is the table giving the heiyht 
and weight of the average British boy from 2 years 
old to 21: 


i 1 iT] } le, r 

Height in |Weight in |', _,' Height in |Weight in 
Age “inches | pounds 8°," inches | pounds 
2} 33-70 325 12} 5499 | 767 
3 | 3682 340 | 13 | 56°91 826 
4 | 3848 373 | 14) 89°33 | 920 
5, 4103 309 6:15 | e224 | 1027 
6 | 4400 | 444 | 16] east | 1190 
7 | 4697 497 7 66-24 | 1309 
8 | 47-05 sao | 18) 66-96 | 1374 
9 | 49-70 604 |, 19] 6729 | 139% 
10 | 51°84 675 20| 6752 | 1433 
11 | 5350 720 «|| 21 | ores | 1452 


P. P. Browne.—1. The drawings are generally on white 
Bristol board in body colour, sach as Payne's grey, 
with a few of the lights in Chinese white, 2. Gene- 
rally liquid Indian ink. But no twomen are exactly 
the same. 


J. B.—The articles on “Bookbinding for Boys” ap- 
peared in the November part for 1893. 

‘W. MINTO.—We do not keep a register of the addresses 
of correspondents. Their letters are destroyed as 
soon as they are answered, and consequently we 
cannot forward your communication. All we can do 
is to thank you, and print it as a further answer to 

8. HarRis.—Mr. W. Minto sends us the following daily 
bill of fare for rabbits : 

Sunday.—Morning. Roots and dry oats. 
» Roots, crushed oats, and tea- 

% ~~ Soaked oats, [leaves. 

‘Barley, dry. 

a Roots and dry oats, 


Saturday. ., Dry stuff. 
Sunday.—Evening. Mash of potatoes and meal. 
Monday— Bread and meal mash. 


Dried crusts of bread. 

‘Meal and pollard mash, 

Soaked peas, 

. Meal and potato mash. 

” Bread-crusta, 

FowL-PEx (I. & H. H.).—It is hardly wide enough, but 
you might have five hens and a cock. 


Locos.—The numbers containing the“ Railway Mait* 
are still in priut. They ure Nos. 784, 7t, and 787. 
Any newsagent can get them tor you for « penny each. 
2. * British Locomotives” can be had through any 
bookseller. It costs seven shillings and sixpence, and 
is published by Whittaker & Co. of White Har 
Street, Paternoster Syuare. 

G.-C. CoorgR.—The sail p'an seems to be quite large 
‘enough to be saic; and thy boat looks too tubby ever 
to be fast. You shuuld get some local boat-buiider to 
advise you ; but let him see the bout, as your picture 
of it may be misleading. 


Pigeons aND A Coturg (Fred Kerr).—1. You don't 
give us enough to go by. Anyhow, give a better 
mixture of grains, Give gravel, water, green foul. 
a bath and sait. You want to make them strong, 
2. The collie wants cou-iiver oil, a tablespoonful 
thrice a day, and very good food. 


Dairy (C. W. C.).—The weakness in knees and ineyes 
have the sameorigin. Iron in some form wouki do 
you good. Say ten drope of the tinctureof the muri- 
ate, thrice a day in water after meals, or you might 
take a teaspoonful of Fellow’s Syrup. Also cod-liver 
oil, Let your exercise be regular and progressive. 
‘Take a cold tub and a good rough towelling every 
morning. 


PIGEON-CHESTED ( Maltster).— You'll never be tall, and 
we fear you are too old now to get over the little de- 
formity: You are to live as well as you possibly can, 
aud take cod-liver oil, the tub, and any amount of 
fresh air. 

MANGE (Spot).—Give cod-liver oil, good mashed Spratt 
cake, with broth and sheep's head well boiled, and 
mixed with the biscuit. Wash once a week, and after- 
wards anoint with sulphur-ointment compound. 


BLOTCHES oN SKIN (H. Tentum).—External application 
will do you more harm than good. Take come mild 
Preparation of iron, and be out of doors all you can. 
ah may lave the face with salt and water every 

it. 


BEING A Doctor (G. F. C.).—The first. thing ts to pass 
the preliminary. Make up your mind at what college 
or university you mean to study, and write there for 
the les. 


HAIR FALLING OUT (Ulrick),—External applications 
are of little avail so long as the health is under par. 
‘Deter, ges, te beck number containing paper on the 

r. 


Vaniovs (Remur).—1. No substitute, you must take 
the tub. 2. Two-pound dumb-bells. 3. Fencing, 
swimming, Walking, cycling. 4, Bravo ! don’t smoke. 


ENGRAVING (C. H. W.).—It is usual to be articled to 
wood-eugraving, and to serve at least three years. 
Just now, on account of the many mechanical “ pre 
cesses" that have of late been introduced as cheap 
substitutes for wood-engraving, the latter is in rather 
a depressed condition, and many experienced band: 
find it diieult to make anything like m fair income 
at it. 


SiLKWoRMS (“Hoop-la").—Mulberry leaves are un- 
doubtedly best as food, as the silk produced is thea 
of a richer colour, but the silkworms may be succes 
fully reared on lettuce und other leaves. 


PALPITATION OF HEART (0. P. Q.).—This complain: 
may or may not be daugerous. At your age, and as 
you are growing fast, we think there is not much to 
Year, but take no very active exercise for a time. 
‘Trust to walking to keep you in health. Qatmeal 
and plenty of fruit should remove the constipation. 
A Brandreth’s pill now and then would do good. 


MisqvoTatioy (John Sheaver).—“ Yes, John, you're 
right,” says Dr. Gordon Stables. “it ts ‘the blur 
lone sea.’ I mostly quote Hemans, Shakespeare, an! 
other ‘bardies ' from memory, and that play's one false 
at times, I own up.” 


Uicens is Rats’ Ears (C. B.).—Probably touchi 
lightly with bluestone. and afterwards using 
zine ointment. Do you keep them clean ? 


Weaksess (P. I. G.).—Yes, if keep straight ; ei 
it won't be darkness merely’ round Feoae syen. but 
carne round your heart as well That's plain 

c 


Puppy oT or Form (A. HL P.).—Give S| iy 
cakes and cod-liver oil. y Pea PAPE 


Sons Fert (W.G.).—It is the standing that does it 
Bathe the feet every morning for fully a tuinuee : 
cold water, also at night. Use Condy’s tuid to redde:. 
the water. Let the shoes be soft in upper. 


PAIN WHILE Divine (Anxious).—You are not in form. 
‘and must give up diving fora time Go in for Lar 
walking exercise. 


TALKING-MACHINE (Megoro).—1. The ends of wires a 5 
are connected to the battery or accamulatur tur 
motive power. 2. The method of winding varier in 
different motors according to arrangement, bat soc 
have no need to unwind if not found to act—simy:y 
cut the join in upper wires and connect them to the 
other diagonally. 


Fe eta a2 Wonk of the Middlesex Yeo 
manry are at stock Strect, Bond Strect, 
Those of the Hertfordshire Yeonianry are at x 


AvGusTINR.—“ How to Make a Canvas Canoe” ha: 
been reprinted in the sixth and parts 
“ Indoor Games.” ita = 


Digitized by Google 


TRAPPING A TYRANT. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper’ 


* by Prep, THOMAS SMITH.) 


No. 817.—Vol. XVI., 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1894. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


FACE TO FACE WITH A TIGER. 


I SUPPOSE there are very few of my readers 

who have not at some time or other been 
face to face with a tiger, either at the 
Zoological Gardens or in some travelling 
menagerie. But in these cases they have 
been secure in the consciousness that a row 
of strong iron bars effectually fenced them off 
from any danger of a sudden spring. It isa 
very different matter to stand face to face 
with a tiger in his jungle haunt, feeling that 
there is but a step between you and a horrible 
death. Ezperto crede ; or, as our American 
cousins say, “I’ve been thar!” 

A Man-Eating Crocodile (B.0.P., 
December 30, 1893) I have already described 
an incident which happened during oneof my 
shooting expeditions with my old friend Mr. 


| Detention 


Room 


By T. M. Francis, 


Author of “My First Shark,” ete, 


Nicholson. Here is another, which occurred 
a day or two after. 

We had finished breakfast, and I was en- 
joying a cigar outside the tent, while Mr. 
Nicholson attended to some official corre- 
spondence. Suddenly there rang out from the 
jungle, apparently at a very short distance, the 
peculiar trumpet-call of a peacock—Hank ! 
pa-oo! Irushed off to my tent, shoved on 
my boots and gaiters, thrust a brace of No. 4 
cartridges into my old pinfire, and started off 
in the direction from which the call had 
proceeded. 

Presently I heard it repeated, but appa- 
rently farther off and more to my right. Push- 
ing on as rapidly and noiselessly as I could, 
and worming my way through deer-paths in 


An Unexpected Meeting: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir.’” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 


the thorny jungle, I suddenly came upon a 
large open glade, clear of thorn-bushes and 
underwood, with only a few large trees here 
and there. From the other side of this again 
rang out the peacock-call, with a peculiar 
intonation which would have warned a more 
experienced shikari of the impending danger. 
But I was intent only on getting within sight 
of my peacock before he took wing and flitted 
off into the thick jungle. Carrying my gun 
et the “ ready,” I stepped cautiously into the 
glade; and as I entered it on one side,a 
magnificent tiger walked in from the other, 
meeting me face to face on open ground ! 
Never has my brain worked more quickly 
than it did in the next few seconds! Flash 
after flash of thought passed through it as 
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the tiger caught sight of me and crouched 
down with a low, savage growl, baring his 
huge yellow fangs in a malevolent grin, 
and glaring at me with a pair of fiery green 
eyes: Only small shot in the gun—certain 
death to sire and just pepper him at that 
range—equally certain death to run—nothing 
for it but to stand, dodge his spring if possible, 
and give him both barrels at close quarters ! 
And if I miss—will he strike me dead with 
one blow, or knock me over disabled, and 
then play with me as a cat does with a mouse, 
making me die a hundred deaths in one? 
God help me in this my extremity of danger ! 

Such were the thoughts which flashed 
through my brain, while my hands con- 
vulsively clutched the gun, and my eyes were 
riveted on those of the tiger. Every muscle 
in my body seemed strained to its utmost 
tension, as I stood prepared to leap aside and 
elude the terrific spring which I expected 
him to make at any moment! 

Tam convinced that (ander God’s merciful 
providence) it was the stillness and apparent 
unconcern of my attitude that saved 
me. Any sudden movement, either to fight 
or to flee, would in all probability have been 
the signal for a fatal spring; and I should 
never have left that jungle except as a 
mangled corpse. But the tiger seemed com- 
pletely at a loss what to do, as I stood there 
rigid and still, with my eyes fixed immovably 
on his. (As for the power of the human eye 
at such a juncture, I hold that a mouse might 
as well try to hypnotise a cat as a man to 
overawe any of the great felide by simply 
staring at them.) He “ girned” savagely at 
me, uttered another appalling growl, and 
then suddenly swung round with a roar and 
bounded back into the jungle. 

A story-book hero would probably have 
knocked over the retreating tiger with a 
single discharge (of No. 4 shot, bien entendu), 
or would have smiled contemptuously, thrown 
his trusty weapon into the hollow of his arm, 
and pursued his stately march through the 
jungle. I humbly confess that what J did 
was to take careful note of the direction in 
which the tiger had gone, to take exactly the 
opposite direction, and to follow my nose 
with the greatest possible celerity! Not to 
puttoo fine a point upon it, I ranaway os hard 
as I could, plunging and crashing through the 
jungle which I had traversed so noiselessly a 
few minutes before, until, with face and hands 
bleeding from a dozen scratches, and “ thorn- 
proof” shooting suit wofully rent and torn, I 
dashed out of the jungle within sight of camp, 
and came full butt upon Mr. Nicholson 
running towards the jungle gun in hand, with 
a look of stern determination on his sunburnt, 
white-bearded face. He had heard the 
warning peacock-call, followed by a roar, and 
fully expected to find a tiger standing over 
my body somewhere in the depths of the 
jungle. 

“ Thank God!” hecried. “Runhere, my boy; 
is he afther ye?”—his Irish accent coming 
out, as it sometimes did when he was excited. 

“No,” I panted. “I rather think—he’s 
running —the opposite way!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ” roared the old 
gentleman. So ye’re running away from each 
other, are ye? Ho! ho! ho! Well, aclano 
pair of heels is betther than a cracked skull, 
anny day! Come on wid ye to the tents, me 
boy, till Ioverhaul ye. Not much the matther 
with your legs, annyhow, or ye cudn’t ha’ 
pulled fut as ye did, comin’ acrass counthry 
at the rate av a hunt! Ho! ho! ho! ho!” 

Ho lugged me off to his tent, where a 
plunge of my face and hands into a big 
chillumchee (metal basin) ot cold water soon 
stopped the bleeding. Then Mr. Nicholson 
made me sit down in his most comfortable 
chair, lighted his faithful dhudeen, and said, 
“Now, my boy, let’s hear how you and the 
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tiger came to be running away from each 
other." So I told my adventure, and he 
fairly wept with laughing. I could not help 
joining in, his merriment was so hearty, 
though I had not felt much inclined to laugh 
a few minutes before. 

Mr. Nicholson soon pulled himself together. 
“There!” said he, “it’s well that we can 
laugh over it, for things might have turned 
out very differently if you hadn’t kept your 
wits about you, my boy. Had you either fired 
at the tiger, or run, before he set you the 
example, it isn’t laughing I should have been 
by this time, but mourning over your body — 
if I had escaped alive myself! ‘Turn and 
turn about is fair play, and as I have had a 
laugh at your expense, it’s only right that 
you should have one at mine. Shall I te!l 
you how I was once treed by a tiger?” 

I eagerly assented, for it wasno easy matter 
to get Mr. Nicholson to talk of his own 
adventures. He knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, put it carefully away, and began his 
story. 

“ What I am going to tell you of happened 
a good many years ago, but I seem to feel 
the bites even now. Ah, bother! I mustn’t 
begin at the middle of my yarn. Let me haul 
in the slack and pay it out properly. 

“ Twas in the Opium Department then,and 
was stationed in Oudh, which is a capital 
province for shooting. When the hard work 
of opium weighments was over and the 
assamees (cultivators) had received the money 
due to them and had gone off rejoicing, I 
used to get ready for a jungle trip by way of 
relaxation, after seeing the balls of opium 
safely packed up and despatched to Calcutta. 
Sometimes, if 1 was not going very far out into 
the district, I used to take my wife and 
children along with me, so as to give them 
a taste of camp life. I had done so on this 
occasion, and we were sitting together one 
afternoon under a big tree in the tope (grove) 
where my camp was pitched, when a villager 
came upcerying and howling, ‘ Dohai, Sirkar! 
Dohai, khodawund !’ (Help, O Government ! 
Help, my lord!) He went on beating his 
breast and making such a phillilloo that for 
some time I couldn’t get a word in edgeways ; 
but at last I managed to make out that one 
ot his plough-bullocks had strayed into the 
jungle about two miles from my camp, and 
had been killed by a tiger, which had very 
nearly bagged his into the bargain, as he 
ran up on hearing the poor bullock bellowing 
in its last agony. 

“Thad my horse saddled at once, shoved 
8 bullet into Mary Anne (a single-barrelled 
4-bore gun, which was my favourite weapon 
for either big game or wild fowl), made over 
my double-barrel to one of my chaprdsis,* 
after loading it with ball, and trotted off as 
fast as the two men could go, until we were 
within a short distance of the jungle. Here 
I dismounted, leaving my horse with the 
chaprdsi, and making over my double-barrel 
to the villager, who marched in front to show 
me the way, while I followed close behind 
with Mary Anne on my shoulder. As we 
went ulong, I explained to the villager that 
when we got near the ‘kill’ he must let me 
take the lead, while he kept close behind, 
ready to hand me the second gun the instant 
Thad fired my first shot, without waiting to 
see the effect of it. I also impressed on him 
as strongly as I could, that in all probability 
both our lives depended on his doing exactly 
as I had told him ; and to make sure that he 
had understood my directions, I made him 
repeat what I had said. 

“On getting to the jungle, I ‘took the 


© Badge-bearers—servants who are kept to carry 
letters and go on errands, and who wear a brass badge 
or chaprds, engraved with their master’s name or 
official designation, 


wind ’ with a bit of thistledown, in order that 
we might keep well to leeward of the tiger, 
and thus avoid his getting our scent. Then 
I cocked both guns so as to be all ready, and 
we glided through the jungle like a brace of 
ghosts, until we could hear the bones of 
the unlucky byle crunching in the tiger's 
jaws. 

“The villager at once changed colour like 
achameleon! From anice chocolate-brown, 
he turned as nearly white as he could get—a 
sort of dirty grey—and his teeth began to 
chatter as if he had been doused into a tul 
of ice-water. I saw that I was not likely to 
get much backing-up from him—unless it 
took the shape of a bullet in the back from 
my own gun! However, I patted the por 
beggar on the shoulder, and tried to cheer 
him up in dumb show; and taking the gun 
out of his hands, I showed him how to carry 
it stock foremost, so that it would be handy 
for me, and would go off in the opposite 
direction if he accidentally touched the 
trigger. Then, after warning him by signs to 
keep close behind me, I stoleon as noiselessiy 
as I could towards the sounds of bone- 
crunching, and came upon the tiger at a 
distance of some twenty yards, crouched by 
the side of his prey,and simply gorging him- 
self. 

“The brute was lying stem on to me, so 
that I could only get a shot at his head or 
chest. I aimed at the latter, but either I 
shot wide, or he moved suddenly just as I 
pulled the trigger; for instead of hitting him 
in the chest, my bullet smushed his shoulder. 
He rolled over like a shot rabbit, and I 
thought my four-ounce ball had done thc 
business; but in a few seconds he pulled 
himself together, and struggled to his feet 
with an awful roar. I turned sharp round 
for my second gun, and just caught a glimpse 
of the villager’s twinkling heels, as he made 
all sail on the opposite tack— with my gun 
in his hand! 

“There wasn't much time for meditation, 
so I dropped poor old Mary Anne, and fol- 
lowed as hard as I could in the wake of my 
gun-bearer. But with another roar, the 
tiger gave chase, and I soon found that his 
three legs were better than my two. In thi. 
extremity, I caught sight of a thick-stemmed 
creeper hanging in a sort of loop from the 
branches of a big tree, and about six fee: 
from the ground. Leaping up at this, as 1 
used to catch at a rope on board ship when 
I was a youngster, I swung myself up into the 
tree, just as old Stripes was on the point cf 
overhauling me. As it was, he made a 
spring and clawed at me with his sound fore- 
paw, but happily fell short; and I lost no 
time in getting astride of a big branch, well 
out of his reach. 

“ A few seconds were enough to show that I 
was very far from being out of harm's way 
yet. The tree in which I had taken refage 
was swarming with those big yellow ants 
that make their nests in bunches of grewing 
leaves, fastened together at the edges with 
stuff like spiders’ webs, only coarser. I 
daresay you have had a bite from one cf 
these gentlemen?” (I nodded.) * Well, 
you know that it is pretty sharp. The 
natives sometimes call these brutes cs. 
choonti (fire-ants); and a bite from one of 
them when he fairly goes for you is not 
unlike having a red-hot needle stuck into 
your flesh. You can imagine what I fe't 
like when some hundreds of these delightfs! 
creatures swarmed all over me, biting at 
every inch of my skin that was exposed, and 
even getting inside the neck and up the 
sleeves of my shooting-coat. I fought them 
lustily, but even when their crushed bodies 
were swept off, their heads were left with the 
jaws holding on to me like grim death; and 
as fast as I swept one lot away, another rush 


of ants succeeded them, and attacked me 
more fiercely than ever. If the tiger had 
only gone away, I think I should have 
dropped from the tree and taken my chance 
of arun for camp; but there he squatted, 
licking his wounded shoulder, and squinting 
up at me as much as to say, ‘I'll have ye 
ret, me boy!’ Iwas in such agony at last 
with the innumerable fiery bites on face, 
hands, neck, and arms, that I fairly roared 
with pain—and then the baste of a tiger 
lifted his head and roared in reply. ‘Ah!’ 
I said to meself, ‘ it’s little I expected iver to 
be singin’ duets wid a tiger!’ and in spite of 
my agony,I could not help chuckling a bit 
at the idea. 

“ How long this state of things continued 
is more than I can tell you—it seemed to 
me a lifetime! The sun set, and it soon 
became so dark that I could barely make 
out the tiger; but though it was long past 
their bedtime, the ants kept on swarming 
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over me, and biting with an amount of 
energy and perseverance worthy of a better 
cause. I was beginning to wonder how much 
longer I should be able to stand this torture, 
when the tiger suddenly raised his head and 
growled savagely. Soon after this I heard 
the shouts of men approaching, and saw the 
glint of a torch far away in the jungle. I 
shouted in reply, and with a savage snarl the 
tiger rose and limped away as the torchlight 
drew nearer. And who do you think was 
carrying the torch that had helped to scare 
that savage beast away from his intended 
victim? My wife—my dear Nelly, God bless 
her! 

“You may depend that I wasn’t long in 
getting out of that ant-infested tree and back 
to camp. On our way, my wife told me how 
she came to be at the head of the rescue- 
party. The villager had run back to where 
my horse was waiting for me, and told the 
chaprasi that he had seen me struck down 
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and killed by an enormous tiger, from which 
he had himself escaped with great difficulty. 
(The rascal had thrown away my gun as he 
ran, but both it and Mary Anne were re- 
covered next day.) The chaprdési jumped on 
my horse and galloped back to camp for 
assistance. My wife got a torch from one 
of her palkee-bearers, put herself at the head 
of some of my pluckiest servants, and 
marched to the jungle, hoping for nothing 
better than to rescue my mangled remains 
and give them Christian burial. She said 
that she almost fainted with joy when she 
heard my shout in answer to the cries which. 
our men were raising to drive away the tiger. 

“As for our dear friend the villager, he 
had the good sense not to show his face in 
camp again. I don’t believe in thrashing 
natives ; but if I had got hold of that fellow, 
I should have felt sorely tempted to give 
him what the West Indian negroes call toko 
for yan!” 
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“ Qome years ago,” said the Squire, settling 
S himself comfortably into a deep arm- 
chair, “I happened to do a good turn to a 
policeman. This had passed completely out 
of my mind, when I was suddenly reminded 
of it by a visit which I received in the early 
part of the sutumn from a funny-looking old 
man with a bald head and white whiskers. 

“ He was shown in upon me in the library, 
and was announced as Major Robinson. As 
soon as the servant had shut the door be- 
hind him, this extraordinary individual went 
back to the door, looked through the key- 
hole, and turned the key. 

“ He then advanced to the table, solemnly 
removed his bald head and whiskers, and 
revealed to my astonished gaze the features 
of my friend the policeman, who had now 
become, as he informed me with a most 
respectful szlute, Inspector Ford, of Scot- 
land Yard. 

“He then proceeded to inform me that he 
had seen paragraphs in the papers on the 
subject of my daughter's approaching mar- 
riage, which also mentioned some of the 
very valuable presents which she had 
received. This was his real reason for 
coming to sce me. He had strong suspicions 
that a particular gang of men would sooner 
or later make an attempt on these wedding 
presents, and he had come down to warn 
ine. 

“ limmediately suggested that the valuables 
should be removed to the bank at Laverton ; 
but he pointed out that, if we allowed the 
burglary to take place, there would be a 
much better chance of securing the thieves. 
Before unlocking the door he put on his 
bald head and wig once more, and then 
asked me to show him over the house, as if 
he were an old friend of mine. 

“This enabled him to reckon up what he 
called the possibilities of the house, and also 
gave him an opportunity of seeing most of 
the servants, one or more of whom he said 
would be sure to be in the plot. He recom- 
mended me to place all the valuables in one 
of the spare bedrooms, and to have strong 
bolts placed on the outside of the door, and 
on the windows. 

“Soon after I had a letter from him, in 
which he told me that he had found ont all 
about the plot. George, one of the footmen, 
whom he had noticed when he was here, was 
an accomplice. He was to leave the window 
of the room unbolted, and also to placea 
ladder somewhere where they could easily 
find it. Then he was quietly to unbolt the 
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CHAPTER III. 


door of the room, and Ict them out at the 
back of the house. The only point which 
he had been unable to discover was on what 
particular night the attempt was to be made, 
as the thieves themselves had not then 
decided, and so he promised to wire to me 
as soon as ever he found oat for certain.” 

“And what do you make out from the 
telegram which he sent to-night ?”” asked the 
Doctor. 

“The gang, which consists of five men, 
will be here about two in the morning,” 
answered the Squire. 

“ But how do you gather all that from the 
message about the kittens?” inquired his 
brother again. 

“It is perfectly simple. The first number 
he mentioned was to tell me how many 
hours after the time of his wiring the men 
were to be expected. I see the time on the 
telegram is a few minutes to eight, and six 
hours will bring us to nearly two.” 

“And why ‘kittens’?” 

“Oh, that was a joke of Ford’s. It seems 
that the head of the gang is a man named 
Catt, and so his associates are commonly 
known in the force as Kittens.” 

“And what preparations have you made 
to receive your friends when they arrive?” 

“Well, I have sent off a groom to the 
Laverton Police Station, and Eric and Mr. 
Bruce have gone round to warn the grooms 
and the keepers to be on the watch, but not to 
interfere with the burglars till they are safely 
up their ladder and inside the room.” 

“ And what then?” 

“Oh, then the keepers are to remove the 
ladder, and we shall have got our birds 
neatly trapped.” 

“ But what about the presente ?”” 

“ Mr. Bruce, Eric, and I have carried them 
all up to a room at the top of the house, 
where the men will never think of looking 
for them.” _ 

“ And their accomplice, the footman ?” 

The Squire's eyes twinkled with amuse- 
ment as he turned to the Doctor and said, 
“Do you remember my asking you for a 
strong sleeping draught a few nights ago? 
Our friend George is at the present moment 
snoring loudly under its influence.” 

From this it will be seen that every possi- 
ble arrangement had been made for the 
comfort and convenience of the burglars, and 
all that the others had now to do was to 
await their arrival. 

They went to cee that the window of the 
present room was duly unfastene, and also 


shot all the bolts on the outside of the door, 
so that when the head-keeper at about 
a quarter past two came round and reported 
that five men had just gone up the ladder 
and that the ladder had been removed, it 
was obvious that the men were caught. 

Before very long the police arrived, and 
then a council of war was held between the: 
burglars inside the door and the police on 
the outside. 

After considerable argument the burglars: 
agreed to throw their revolvers and life- 
preservers out of the window, and when this: 
had been done, the police opened the door 
and secured them without difficulty. 

It came out at the trial that they were a- 
most notorious gang of thieves, and they 
were all sentenced to long terms of penal” 
servitude, while Mr. Thurstan and Inspector ~ 
Ford were highly complimented on the- 
manner in which they had secured them. 

In the thrilling events of the night Tom 
Goring was almost forgotten, and it was not. 
till very late the next day that he woke up, to- 
wonder where he was and what had happened... 

Very soon, however, his room was invaded 
by a troop of visitors headed by Walter, all of * 
whom set to work to explain to him the real 
meaning of the message which he had brought, 
and to tell him the news of the exciting: 
capture which it had enabled them to make. 

In the afternoon he was driven back to- 
Laverton, where he caused great astonish-- 
ment by arriving at the post-office in a high 
dog-cart ; and when Mr. Thurstan found out: 
from the postmaster that, as the telegram 
had arrived after hours, it need not neces- 
sarily have been delivered till the next 
morning, he realised that he had all the 
more reason to be grateful to the boy who 
had brought it. 

Asa result of this, a short time afterwards 
Mrs. Goring was comfortably established in 
one of Squire Thurstan’s lodges, and Tom 
himself was taken into the house as a sort of 
page-boy, in which capacity he proved himself 
remarkably unlike all other pages by the excel- 
lence of his behaviour. In time he became 
one of the most faithful and trusted of the 
whole household, and whenever the Squire 
told anyone the story of the attempted bur- 
glary, he always used to add, “It was all 
very well for them to compliment Ford and 
me for the part we played, but, after all, the 
only one who really risked his life in the 
matter was that little brick, Tom Goring, the 
telegraph-boy.”” 

(rar END.] 
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tT a time when the respective merits of 
ZA. earth-burial and cremation are hotly 
debated in the western world, interest may 
be felt in a description of the methods of 
the Parsces and Hindoos in disposing of 
their dead. 

My husband had three months’ leave, and 
proposed that we should go to India instead 
of again wending our steps to Africa. Leaving 
England in its Christmas apparel of frost and 
snow, and being received at Brindisi by 
snowilakes, we never really felt warm until 
we found ourselves blocked for three days in 
the Suez Canal by @ hideous and uninterest- 
. which had of course chosen the 
place to run her nose into a sand- 
While many different and unsuccess- 

ful experiments were being tried to float the 
“wreck,” as we christened her, there was 
little tor us to do beyond basking like lizards 
on deck, or riding donkey-races like Hamp- 
stead holiday-makers. News having flown 
to Suez—some twelve miles off—of the block, 
the hizh sandbanks on one side of us were 
overrun with pretty little grey donkeys, 
their masters varying from the ages of eight 
to sixty, all touting for customers, and boast- 
ing the virtues of their respective animals, 
and inviting us to “ take possession of Mrs. 
Langtry” for a very small sum, or to “ get 
on beautiful Mary Anderson,” adding, Boy 
speak English; come along,” ail evidently 
anxious to show that they were as up-to-date 
as their brethren in Cairo. 

In due time we arrived in Bombay in the 
middie of a lovely moonlight night; and 
next morning, my inherent craving for sight- 
seeing having asserted itself, I jumped at 
-the offer made by @ good-natured friend to 
take me to see the Towers of Silence, the 
fina! resting-place of the fire-worshipper, the 
Pars 

Having obtained the necessary permission, 
we drove towards Malabar Point, on which 
-Government House is so beautifully situated, 
and, turning sharp to our right, found our- 
: selves at the foot of a steep flight of steps 
made of large roughly hewn blocks of 
- stone, which in summer shoes it was agonies 
to ascend. At the top, we came to a great 
iron gate, guarded by an old Parsee, who 
received us with a deep salaam. After look- 
ing at the pass to see that we were all fair 
and square, he walked us off to a high terrace, 
from which we had a lovely view of the 
harbour and the surrounding country. The 
latter was one dense mass of cocoanut groves, 
jealously hiding many thousand habitations, 
and concealing them so effectually that, had 
L not come straight from the town, I should 
have doubted their existence. Just behind 
us were the Sagris, or Houses of Prayer. In 
the largest of these is kept the sacred fire, 
which is never allowed to die out. 

Following our guide—whose voluble in- 
formation, poured out in broken English, 
was extremely difficult to understand—we 
-came to a beautifully kept garden, with 
masses of flowers overhung by shrubs laden 
with blossoms ; and beyond, and rather below 
us, was an undulating piece of ground in 
which Nature was left to her own devices, 
and dotted about it, looking like great white 
fortresses, were the towers. Hedges over- 
yun with the largest and loveliest blue 
sconvolvulus that I had ever seen bordered 
the paths that led to each. We had to 
content ourselves with a distant view, as no 
one, even a Parsee, is allowed to approach 
them except the corpse-bearers, who, owing 
to the nature of their duties, are looked upon 
as impure, and obliged to live apart. They 
become a distinct class, and are given very 
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EATEN OR BURNT? 


By Zé.te CoLvie, F.R.G.s. 

high pay in consequence. The towers look 
very much out of proportion, being broader 
than they are high. The hard, straight out- 
line of their summits, where the eye looks 
naturally for battlements, is only broken by 
vultures sitting side by side, ever ready for 
their work. Others were flying round and 
round overhead, or perched on the palm-trees, 
gorged and torpid, looking more loathsome 
than usual. 

‘The only opening in the external wall of 
each tower is a small iron door about three 
parte of the way up, approached by a sloping 
causeway along which the bearers carry up 
the body, depositing it in its appointed cell. 
The guide showed us a perfect little model 
of one of these curious cylinder-shaped tombs. 
Looking at it from a bird's-eye view, you see 
that the building is entirely open to the 
winds of heaven, and consists of a thick, 
massive wall built round a central pit, and 
sloping from its outer edge to the latter. 
This thick wall is divided in sections, formed 
by narrow causeways, running round in two 
circles ; and these again are cut up by narrow 
canals running down to the centre, looking 
like the spokes of a huge wheel. The spaces 
in each circle between the spokes are the 
temporary resting-places of the bodies; and 
as those in the innermost circle are neces- 
sarily the smallest and narrowest, that row 
is used for children, the next is kept for 
women, and the outer circle for men. These 
little canals are for the purpose of draining 
off the rain-water into the central pit. 

The guide told us that the moment the 
sound of an approaching funeral is heard, the 
vultures are on the alert, watching with 
craning necks to which of the towers the body 
would be taken. Hardly giving the bearers 
time to lay the body on its slab and to re- 
move all clothing, they swoop down. A fort- 
night is generally allowed them to finish their 
ghastly work, when the bearers, armed with 
large tongs, retyrn, and, collecting the well- 
picked bones, throw them into the central pit, 
which is drained by means of four big grat- 
ings. The mourners, who have watched from 
a distance the corpse being carried in through 
the little door, now retire to one of the prayer- 
houses and there finish their melancholy 
duties. 

Having thus scen in Bombay tho funeral 
ceremonies of the Parsees, I took the oppor- 
tunity, when in Calcutta, of witnessing the 
more expeditious manner in which the devout 
Hindoo disposes of his dead. A pass was not 
here necessary ; 80, having enlisted as escort 
another foreigner as keen as myself—the 
German Consul-General—we drove along the 
banks of the Hooghly, a mouth of the sacred 
Ganges, till we reached the Burning Ghat, a 
long, low building, with a terrace overhang- 
ing the river. Walking unceremoniously 
through a door in the centre, we found our- 
selves in a small room with a native bed in 
one corner, and a table at which was sitting 
a fat, one-eyed Baboo. Standing near him 
was a handsomeelderly man, evidently giving 
some information which was being written 
by the Baboo into a book. They ignored us 
until their business was settled; and then 
the Baboo, getting up, asked us what he could 
do for us. With many apologies for our 
curiosity, we asked if there was a chance of 
our being able to witness the burning of a 
body, and were .cheerily informed we had 
come at a fortunate moment, as the funeral of 
an old Sikh woman was on its way ; and that 
the man who had just left the room was her 
son, come to register her death. We had not to 
wait long before the beating of drums an- 
nounced the arrival of the funeral procession, 


composed of men, women, and children, who 
all seemed in the highest of spirits, the chil- 
dren laughing and running ahead. The body, 
wrapped in white clothes, was carried on an 
open bier with high wicker-work sides orna- 
mented with festoons of yellow flowers. and 
with oranges impaled on each wicker-spike. 
Before entering the building by a side door, 
the women seized on the fruit and distributed 
it to the children. 

The Baboo left us fora moment to inspect 
the body, to see that there had been no foul 
play; then returning to fetch us, we followed 
him on to the terrace above the river, which 
is bounded by a wall about seven feet high, 
pierced with a rowof arches. Froman open- 
ing in the centre an imposing flight of wide 
stone steps leads down into the river, where 
in the early morning, and, indeed, at all hours 
of the day, natives might be seen washing 
themselves in the sacred waters. Above was 
the blue sky, under our feet the bare earth of 
the terrace, where, at certain intervals, holes 
had been dug a foot deep, double that width, 
and five times that length. In one of these 
we saw some smouldering bones and the 
smallest imaginable quantity of ashes. I had 
heard it said that bodies were often found in 
the river partly consumed, but I can only 
think this could happen in cases of the very 
poor, who cannot afford to buy enough wood 
to carry out the complete cremation. 

Being a little afraid of hurting the feelings 
of the family by our seeming curiosity, my 
companion and I were standing a little way 
off, when another very handsome man, with 
long grey hair and beard—which the Sikhs 
never shave off—came smiling up to us, and 
volunteered all the information we were 
thirsting for. He told us that he and his 
two brothers were so happy that his mother 
had died, as she had suffered so much since 
their father’s death, thirty years before ; for 
widows have a hard life of it, being forbidden 
by their religion to eat anything before the 
middle of the day—the morning being de- 
voted to prayer and fasting—and even then 
they may only eat rice and such simple diet, 
meat or fish being alike denied them. All 
ornaments are cast aside—in fact, “all the 
good things of this earth,” as her son ex- 
pressed it in very good English. I asked 
why all the mourners were going across the 
street, and each fetching a log of wood from 
a huge shed; for it seemed to me the funeral 
piles might have been kept ready prepared. 
He then explained that each of the relations 
must buy a certain quantity of logs, according 
to their means, from the wood-merchant, and 
carry and stack up the wood themselves, for 
anyone of a different caste touching it would 
at once defile it. Having piled it up to the 
height of three feet above one of the before- 
mentioned holes, the body was sprinkled with 
red powder, carried down the steps, and 
dipped in the river, and then laid on the 
wood, the melting powder looking like blood- 
stains on the shroud. After sprinkling in- 
cense and sandal-wood, they added a few 
more logs, going through this part of the 
ceremony with the greatest cheeriness ; and 
it was only when burning coals were brought 
that a man began to murmur prayers in alow 
tone, the relations in the meantime helping 
themselves to handfuls of the very inflam- 
mable pith of the jute stick, with which, 
when lit, they set the corpse on fire. They 
all crowded round the head with much un- 
ceremonious pushing; for, as the Baboo in- 
formed me, the one wish of each, horrible as 
it seemed to us, is to witness the bursting of 
the skull, which usually explodes with a great 
noise and besprinkles the bystanders, thus 


satisfying their belief in a good omen. This 
having happened, they are at liberty to go to 
their respective homes, leaving the Baboo in 
charge. 

Three more bodies having been brought in 
while we were standing there, and having 


The 
race is no longer a united nation under 
the firm rule of a powerful king; it has been 
split up into different districts, each presided 
over by a chief over whom some supervision 


days of the Zulu power are over. 


is exercised. Great changes are coming 
over the race owing to their altered circum- 
stances. 

Not so many years have passed since the 
Zulu had but one occupation, War. ‘Tilling 
the ground, sowing and reaping and winning 
the harvest—this was woman's work. The 
man's work was to fight, and when not fight- 
ing to live at ease. He could not marry till 
he washed his spears, and that in which they 
must be washed was blood. 

They were a military people, and lived 
under martial law. The founder of this 
great empire was Chaka. We get enough 
dates in the class-room ; I shall not, there- 
fore, give his exact date—for all practical 
purposes it will be enough to say that Chaka 
flourished in the early part of this century. 

I want to say something about Chaka, for 
he was a great general. His name deserves 
to live side by side with that of Cesar, Han- 
nibal, Napoleon, and Wellington. He was 
undoubtedly the Napoleon of Africa. 

Although a man of the most fierce, cruel, 
and implacable nature, he had qualities that 
command admiration. Have you ever heard 
of the famous strategy by which he con- 
quered his most powerful foe and established 
his rule over all the Zulus? 
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been casually informed that one had died of 
cholera, the next of typhoid, and the third of 
small-pox, we thought it high time to slip 
away; and as we did so, noticed a shrivelled- 
up old woman lying on a narrow impromptu 
bed, who, like many others, had preferred 
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THE ZULUS AND ZULULAND. 
By tHe Rev. R. v’O. Martin, M.A. 


The story is not generally known, and as 
far as I know has not appeared in print. I 
may therefore tell it here. But, first, I must 
explain the method of Zulu warfare. Each 
man carried three assegais to throw at the 
foe, and a short heavier one or knob-stick for 
close quarters. 

Opposing armies would advance to within 
eighty yards, throw their assegais, and then 
retire to pick up those thrown by the enemy. 
In this way a duel at long range was kept up 
till one general thought he had sufficient 
advantage gained to risk a charge. 

Now Chaka had often brooded over plans 
and schemes, and a plan came to his mind 
that sounds very simple to us (as simple as 
Columbus’ egg), but which no one had ever 
thought of before. He kept it to himself. 
He fought battle after hattle, and sometimes 
against great odds; but he never used this 
idea, because he knew that, once disclosed, it 
could be used against himself, and his heart 
was set on being king of all Zululand; so he 
kept the idea secret till at last the day came 
when he found himself opposed by his most 
powerful foe, and knew that on the issue of 
that fight depended his success or failure. 
To fail meant death ; to win meant that the 
Zulu nation lay in the hollow of his hand. 

He issued a secret instruction to his 
soldiers on the eve of the battle, and the 
soldiers’ eyes sparkled at the brilliancy of 
the thought, and next day the issue of battle 
was knit. 

Each army threw its three assegais and 
retired to pick up those of the enemy. 
Chaka’s men held assegais in their hands, 
but lo! the enemy found broken assegais, 
for the wood at the juncture of the iron had 
snapped. Assegai heads were there in plenty 
and assegai handles, but they were unservice- 
able. 

Chaka’s men advanced to find a foe de- 
moralised. At close quarters they hurled 
their assegais at a defenceless foe, and then 
flung themselves upon them in desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict. But there was little 
opposition. The day had been won by 
strategy, not force. 

And how had it been done? By Chaka's 
men having cut their assegai handles half 
through where the wood and iron met. 
They were still able to throw them, their 
effect was not marred, they were just as 
good as ever for a first cast; but when the 
assegai hit a shield or the ground, the force 
of the impact snapped the spear in two and 
left it harmless. 

Would that all stories about Chaka could 
reflect lustre on his greatness. But when we 
read of his destroying a whole tribe—men, 
women, and children (the story was well 
told last year by one of our great writers) --by 
hunting them into a yawning chasm in the 
ground ; when we read of his crue) punish- 
ments, involving the innocent as well as the 
guilty, we cannot but shudder that such an 
one should have lived. 

One offshoot of the Zulu nation flourished 
till lately with a power which rivalled that 
possessed formerly by the parent stem. 
We have all heard a good deal recently of 
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being brought to die on the banks of the holy 
river to passing quietly away in her own 
house. She had been there many days, 
watched by two old men, who alternately 
ministered to her wants, and sat on their 
heels, silently smoking—and waiting. 


Mashonaland, where many of our kin are 
settling. Close to it lies the land of the 
Matabele, whose king was Lo Bengula, of 
whose doings and death so much has been 
told in the daily papers lately. 

If you look at a map you will see that 
Matabeleland is seven or eight hundred miles 
from Zululand, and yet the Matabele are a 
Zulu tribe. How did they get so far from 
their own land? It isa fair question, and the 
answer is—They fled from the face of Chaka. 

One of the Zulu princes who defied Chaka 
in the days before his empire was established 
was a young and fiery warrior culled Mosile 
Katze. When Chaka had his position secured 
he summoned this tribe to him, even as he 
summoned that other tribe which had refused 
him hospitality, and which he exterminated. 

The young prince knew that to obey the 
summons meant certain death for himself, 
probable death for all his people. 

He dared not go, and he dared not stay, for 
Chaka would send an inipi (army) to cat up 
his land. One only course was left—to fly. 
They fled across swamps and over mountains, 
through deserts and through fields of waving 
corn. They fled far, but they knew that 
distance alone could not save them—that 
Chaka’s impi would pursue. So they ate vp 
the land over which they fled, destroying the 
villages and people, burning down the crops, 
leaving behind them nothing but swamps and 
desert for seven hundred miles. Then they 
drew breath. They knew that Chaka’s impi 
could not go across a desert so wide as that 
which they had made. And their knowledge 
had foundation in fact ; the impi had tried, 
for it dared not return to Chaka with a 
mission unfulfilled, but famine and fever laid 
that impi low, and the swamps of the Zambesi 
alone can tell tho secret of its fate. 

The Zulus then were a warlike people, and 
so we found them fifteen years ago. But 
they were, on the whole, a pure and honest 
people as well as being fierce and warlike. 
Crimes against purity were punished with 
death by Chaka and by Cetawayo. 

I have a story to tell of Zulu honesty 
that struck me as having an element of 
humour. 

Two Zulus went to market in Umtata. 
One of the regulations of the town is that no 
man may walk in the streets unless he wears 
trousers. Now these two had but one pair 
between them. They had therefore to arrange 
to enter separately. One sat down to await 
his fellow’s return. But the time passed, and 
the friend unduly prolonged his stay. ‘The 
waiting Zulu at last grew impatient, and 
started into the town with long stealthy 
steps, hoping to escape detection. Hardly 
had he crossed the boundary when a police- 
man (also a Zulu) challenged him, whirling 
his knobkerry. The poor unclothed was 
taken to the lock-up, and the next day sen- 
tenced by the magistrate to a fine of half a 
crown. Alas ! he could not pay, and was being 
taken off to serve a short term of imprison- 
ment when an English traveller, who was 
tickled by the circumstances, paid the fine, 
and begged that he might be allowed to go 
free. - 
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The traveller continued his journey, and 
on the fifth night of his trek was awakened 
by something scratching his back. He 
started to his feet to find the Zulu whose fine 
he had paid. The man held out a half-crown. 
He had gone home to get the coin, returned 
to Umtata to repay his benefactor, and find- 
ing that he had moved away had run him 
down at a place five days’ journey from Um- 
tata! How few amongst civilised people 
would have acted so nobly! Is such a man 
@ savage? 

In country districts doors are left un- 
locke. If anything is stolen the servants 
will shake their heads and say, * White man 
been round this way.” They have a poor 
opinion of the white man’s honesty and 
honour, and in one district, of all white men 
those who belong to one of the nations of 
Great Britain (a nation which has contributed 
much to the greatness of the Empire) bear 
the worst name, owing to the action of one of 
its members. 

The story is not without its use in show- 
ing how careful we should be in foreign 
lands to guard the honour of our nation’s 
name. 

In the district of Zululand to which I refer 
a two-shilling bit ix commonly called by 
the natives a ‘“Scotchieman,” and for this 
reason : 

A canny Scotch farmer engazed some Zulus 
to do some task work, contracting to pay them 
a certain number of half crowns, but when the 
day of payment came he paid in florins. 
The deceit passed unnoticed till the poor 
labourers found, on going shopping, that a 
florin would not purchase as much as they ex- 
pected for a half-crown. They made inquiries, 
and soon learned how they had been imposed 
on. Giving the curious click with their 
tongues peculiar to this people, they said, 
“That was a Scotchieman!” and by that 
name they thenceforth called the florin. 

Now for an anecdote of a different class. 
I take it from an article by Prof. H. Kellar 
in an American Review. It is perhaps the 
most extraordinary case on record of a power 
which we do not understand, and it comes on 
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a very high authority, that of a conjurer of 
fame. The Professor writes : 

«During the Zulu war I was in South 
Africa, travelling north through Zululand. 
In Dunn's Reservation, two hundred miles 
north from Durban in Natal, I saw a witch 
doctor levitate (i.c. make light) the form of 
a young Zulu by waving a tuft of grass 
about his head, amid surroundings calcu- 
lated to impress themselves deeply upon the 
most prosaic imagination. It was evening, 
and the witch doctor, who belonged to the 
class described more than once by Rider 
Haggard with great accuracy, was revolting 
in his appearance. A number of fakirs had 
gathered about our camp fire, and I had 
given them some illustrations of my own 
skill. They seemed puzzled, but were not 
specially curious. One of them stole away, 
and after some minutes returned with their 
own conjurer, the witch doctor in question. 
After considerable solicitation from the 
natives, the conjurer, who at first seemed re- 
luctant to give an exhibition of his powers 
before me, took a kuobkerry, or club, and 
fastened it at the end of a thong of raw hide 
about two feet long. 

“A young native, tall and athletic, whose 
eyes appeared to be fixed upon those of the 
conjurer with an apprehensive steadfastness, 
took his own knobkerry and fastened it at 
the end of a similar thong of hide. The two 
then stood about six feet apart, in the full 
glare of the fire, and began, all the while in 
silence, to whirl their knobkerrics about their 
heads. I noticed that when the two clubs 
seemed in their swift flight almost to come in 
contact a spark or flame passed, or appeared 
to pass, from one of them to the other. The 
third time this happened there was an explo- 
sion, the spark appeared to burst, the young 
man’s knobkerry was shattered to pieces, 
and he fell to the ground apparently life- 
less. 

“ The witch doctor turned to the high grass 
a few feet behind us and gathered a handful 
of stalks about three feet long. Standing in 
the shadow and away from the fire, he waved 
with a swift motion, exactly similar to that of 


the clubs a few ‘minutes before, the bunch of 
grass around the head of the young Zulu, who 
lay as if dead in the firelight. 

“Tn a moment or two the grass seemed to 
ignite in its flight, although the witch doctor 
was not standing within twenty feet of the 
fire, and burned slowly, crackling audibly. 

“ Approaching more closely the form of the 
native in the trance the conjurer waved the 
flaming grass gently over his figure, about a 
foot from the flesh. 

“ To my intense amazement the recumbent 
body rose slowly from the ground and floated 
upward in the air to a height of about three 
feet, remaining in suspension and moving up 
and down according as the passes of the 
burning grass were faster or slower. As the 
grass burned out and dropped to the ground 
the body returned to its position on the ground, 
and after a few passes from the hands of the 
witch doctor the young Zulu leapt to his 
fcet, apparently none the worse for his won- 
derful experience. 

“ The witch doctors of Africa have a great 
reputation for making rain and bewitching 
cows, and frequently seem to make themselves 
the vehicle of domestic enchantments and 
household spells; but, taking it altogether, 
the exhibition I have just described was, I 
think, the most remarkable that has ever 
come under my own vision.”’ 

I shall conclude by the mention of one 
place in Zululand which must always be 
sacred to the men of our race, the battle-field 
of Isandhlwana (Isandula), where an English 
regiment was cut to pieces, as told and illus- 
trated in the “ Boy's Own” at the time. The 
rocky hill, on the slopes of which the battle 
was fought, is a conspicuous object in the 
landscape, and solemn must be the thoughts 
of all who Jook upon it. 

Isandhlwana has a story of revenge 
attached to it. A noble Christian revenge. 
There the Cathedral of Zululand has been 
built. The place which saw the defeat of the 
Englishmen is, under God's blessing, to wit- 
ness the victory gained for their Master by 
the countrymen of those brave soldiers who 
fell beneath the Zulu assegai. 
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if you were asked the question, Which is 
the most extraordinary or exceptional bird 


AN UNBIRDLIKE BIRD. 
By Dr. Artnur STRADLING, C.M.Z.S. 


existing on the earth at the present time — 
what should you say ? 

Most certainly there are plenty which are 
remarkable beyond their kind in form or 
habits among the ten thousand or more of 
living species—enough to make the question 
of choice a samewhat embarrassing one. Look 
at the ostrich, gigantic of stature and alone 
in the bird world in its possession of a two- 
toed foot; at the twelve-wired bird of para- 
dise, gorgeous and fantastic beyond descrip- 
tion, though a near relation of the humble 
crow; at the lyre-bird, pcacock, and macaw, 
with their phenomenal tail-feathers ; at the 
glorious tanagers, which even surpass the 
humming: birds in brilliancy. Or what do 
you say to the hundred-mile-an-hour wing- 
power of the swallow —to the decorative pro- 
pensity of the mot-mot, which cuts and trims 
its own feathers to a desired fashion—to the 
touraco, whose red plumage “ washes out ” 
and becomes colourless when it is caught in 
a shower--to the teeth of the little unhatched 
parrot, or the young cuckoos put out to 
nurse ? 

Then, how docs the hornbill strike you as 
a candidate, when you think of its huge 
helmet, and its practice of building a good 
substantial mud-wall up in front of Mrs. H. 
as she sits on her eggs in the hollow of a 
tree or some other cavernous situation, until 


she is quite enclosed and encased, with the 
exception of a tiny window through which 
she breathes and receives food from her 
eccentric but devoted mate? ‘he stor:ny 
petrel; the palin swift, which makes its nest 
on the wnder side of a leaf, a hundred feet 
above the ground; her cousin, the little 
klecho swift, who builds such a ridiculously 
small abode that when the eggs are in it tne 
bird has to sit outside; the great condor and 
albatross; the penguin, using his stumpy 
wings as legs when he is pressed for tim 
the Australian bower-bird, esthetic of tas 
who clears and “lays out” a highly orna- 
mental lawn in front cf his dwelling, with a 
frequent change and arrangement of the gaudy 
coloured flowers, shells, and becties thereon: 
the dancing jacara ; the steamer goose, which 
paddles its own cance with wings too small 
and weak to 1aise the lumbering, logger- 
headed twenty-two pounds dead-weight of 
their owner in flight across the channels and 
bays of the Falkland Islands ; the Brazilian 
screamer, yelling until its very legs become 
swollen and bloated—these and others inight, 
any or all of them, compete for precedence 
in the matter of ‘divergence from type” 
amongst the great class Aves. 

And, after all, it's very much a question of 
opinion. My own selection, however, would 
lie with none of these which I have mentioned. 


I go in for the Apteryx as being, to me, the 
least birdlike of existing bird-forms. 

Do you know him ? Now and then there are 
specimens to be seen at the Zoo, but lots of 
people have stuffed ones in cases, and they 
are represented in every museum. It's a bird 
found only in New Zealand, where it rejoices 
in the native name of “ Kiwi-kiwi.” For 
size it may be compared to the common 
fowl. 

Now to run over, briefly, a few of its un- 
birdlike points and characteristics. To begin 
with, it’s the most wing}ess of all the feathered 
tribe—at least, of all those now living. 
“ Most wingless’’ may not be a very pretty or 
yrammatical expression; but there is a 
xroup of birds called wingless, although they 
have all got wings of some sort, not strong 
enough to enable them to fly. This group 
includes the ostriches, rheas, cassowaries, 
emus, and apteryxes; and the latter have less 
wing than any of them—it’s only about an 
inch long, and quite buried and invisible 
among the fluffy feathers. 

I was writing about wingless birds once, 
and the printer all through the proof spelt it 
wineglass. And did I hear somebody say that 
apteryges would be more correct than apte- 
ryzes? Very likely. But it sounds so awfully 
formal and scientific that I think I’ll take 
the liberty of using the other when I want a 
plural, if you don’t mind and won't be too 
superior. He who goes in specially for the 
study of these birds is called an apterygist. 

There are other birds that can’t fly besides 
these mis-called wingless ones —penguins, 
the late great auk, and sundry more, not at 
all related to them. After all, fewer things 
have the power of flight than have the credit 
of possessing it. Most of the insects can fly, 
most of the birds, and all the bats; and that’s 
all. Flying-foxes, flying-lemurs, flying- 
squirrels, flying-fish, flying-lizards, and so 
forth, don’t really fly at all. But although it 
is done, even in books of Natural History, it 
isn’t right to lump a lot of birds together in 
one group, simply because they can't fly. To 
prove relationship between animals, it ought 
to be shown that they are more or less alike 
in bodily structure, not that they all can 
or can’t do something. For instance, if we 
talked about swimming birds in this sense, 
we should have to include the gulls and the 
ducks in the same list, creatures which are 
at the opposite poles of bird-life; and aqua- 
tic animals would class together beasts so 
widely different as the seals and whales. 

But here we are, gone from the apteryx to 
the whale. There was once a bird which 
perhaps was quite wingless, and that was the 
moa, which inhabited the same country, New 
Zealand, up to comparatively a little while 
ago—five hundred or a thousand years. 
Some of them had legs and feet bigger than 
elephants’ —in fact, when the first bones were 
brought over, in 1829, and Professor Owen 
declared them to be those of birds, everybody 
thought he was cracked; but he proved his 
case. and although this was wonderful fifty 
years ago, any of you ought to be able to say 
what they were if submitted to you now. 
Eighteen or twenty species of moas have 
been found since then, some tall enough 
to look in at a first-floor window, others 
not more than a yard high. And, until 
quite lately, it has been considered that 
they were absolutely devoid of fore-limbs ; 
but now somebody has gone and dug up one 
which has, not a wing certainly, but a smooth 
place on the bone of each of its shoulders 
(what is termed an articular facet), showing 
that a wing-bone must have joined on there. 

The apteryx is not only practigally wing- 
less, but it has no merrythought. Do you 
know whereabouts your own merrythought is? 
Put your fingers in front of your throat, just 
behind the button of your collar, and feel 
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outwards from there towards your shoulders. 
You will find a strong, slim, curved bone 
lying across there on each side—the collar- 
bone ; the merrythought of a bird is the two 
collar-bones joined together, but the apteryx 
hasn’t got one. Neither has it any of those 
hollow spaces filled with air in its bones which 
other birds possess for lightness ; on the con- 
trary, they are full of marrow like yours and 
mine. Very young birds of all kinds have 
marrow, too, because they don’t yet need to 
be specially lightened for flying ; but I ought 
here to tell you that the degree of this 
azration of the bones does not always corre- 
spond with the faculty of flight. For example, 
the bones of the ostrich are much more 
aérated than those of the gull. All except 
the apteryx have bags, as it were, extending 
from their lungs into almost every part of 
their body, packed in round their stomach, 
stretching in under their liver, and prolonged 
into their bones. Ifa bird breathes air con- 
taining any sort of dust or impurity, it natu- 
rally finds its way right through these vesicles, 
as they are called; and hence it arises that 
the body of a London sparrow can always 
be distinguished from one which has led a 
rural life by the fact of its bones being grimed 
inside with the sooty atmosphere, just as are 
the lungs of a human being who has lived in 
a smoky city. It is rather curious that the 
humming-bird, which is pretty nearly always 
on the wing, should have so few of these air- 
spaces. But if you take the dried wing-bones 
of any ordinary bird—say a pelican—in your 
hand, and then the corresponding bones of a 
man or some animal of a size suitable for 
comparison, you will be positively startled at 
the lightness of the former ; don’t miss doing 
this if you have the chance. “You didn’t 
know that a man had a wing?” Buthehas 
a fore-limb, an arm and hand ; and a wing 
is nothing more in its structure, though beau- 
tifully modified to fulfil the requirements of 
flight. There’s one long bone from your 
shoulder to your elbow (called the humerus), 
two lying side by side from the elbow to the 
wrist (the ula and radius), a lot of little 
knobby ones at the wrist, and beyond those 
the bones which form the hand and fingers. 
And you will find all these parts more oz less 
represented in the leg of a quadruped or the 
wing of a bird, though, as I have said, often 
altered and adapted according to their mode 
of life. A bird has the three first bones all 
right; but there are only two wrist-bones, a 
tiny little thumb, and two fingers. But in 
the apteryx’s inch of wing, all these are very 
much dwarfed and fused, and it has but 
one finger with a bit of a claw at the tip 
of it. 

Some of the huge lizards of ancient days 
had air cavities in their bones, too. There is 
a strange little reptile still in existence with 
which I have no doubt you are all well ac- 
quainted-—the chameleon—which possesses 
bird-like air-bladders running from its lungs 
as if they meant to continue on into its 
bones, but they don’t. 

You can hardly call the long, fluffy, downy, 
hair-like stuff with which the apteryx is 
covered plumage, feathers-—you might tell 
from that alone that it wasn’t a flying bird. 
Yet isn’t it queer thut when we speak of any 
object as “feathery’’—a palm or a cloud, 
for instance—we compare it to poor weak 
feathers like those of the ostrich, quite ex- 
ceptional in their way, instead of the strong 
wing-feathers of ordinary birds, rigid in their 
outline as brick. (The other day I heard 
a small boy who was looking at a sea 
anemone exclaim, “Oh, see, it's putting out 
its plumage!"’) Nevertheless, our friend 
the apteryx is actually the most feathered 
of all birds, being completely clothed with 
its soft appendages as an animal is with 
fur. Birds in general are not by any means 
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covered with feathers, though they may 
appear to be so until you come to examine 
them, when you find that they have con- 
siderable tracts of bare skin merely overlaid 
by the feathers which grow in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is necessary that such should 
be the case to allow of the bending of the 
neck and legs and the movements of the 
wings; but our kiwi has no wings to flap, 
and his fluff is too soft to offer any impedi- 
ment to the free action of his head and legs. 
Certainly it doesn’t hinder him from kicking 
viciously whenever he feels inclined—he is 
not the sweetest-tempered customer in the 
world, and has a little knack of striking with 
the uplifted foot which is very ludicrous to 
witness when you don’t happen to be the 
object of his attention. 

But a cassowary is the chap to kick! I 
was once knocked down and jumped upon 
by one (both feet at once), and I distinctly 
remember the experience as one of the most 
unpleasant in a life which has known its 
share of adventure with bird, beast, and rep- 
tile. A cassowary, too, has five long epines 
on each wing- quills, in fact, without any 
“vane,” as the feathery part is called—and 
these spines become formidable weapons in 
a fight. Funnily enough, its very near rela- 
tive the emu is as quiet and docile as the 
cassowary is nasty—they are kept as pets, 
not only in zoological gardens, but in many 
parks and private establishments. 

These two birds, the emu and the casso- 
wary, lay eggs which are of a very dark green 
colour and curiously rough, having the 
appearance of oxydised bronze; you often 
see them set in silver as drinking cups. The 
other three of the ‘‘ flightless” group produce 
eggs which are white; and that brings me 
to say that the egg of the apteryx is the 
biggest of any known bird in propcrtion 
to its own size—about one-fourth the entire 
weight of the body. A specimen at the Zoo, 
weighing 60 ounces (they run a little heavier 
sometimes), laid an egg which turned the 
scale at 144 ounces, the liquid contents being 
13} ounces. The humming-bird and the 
Australian megapode come next, perhaps, in 
respect of a similar disproportion, but neither 
of them is anywhere near the kiwi. Prob- 
ably it was more marked still in the case of 
the extinct pyornis of Madagascar, with 
its two-gallon egg, measuring 3 feet 6 inches 
by 2 feet 6 inches, examples of which you 
can see at the Natural History Museam—but 
we don’t know much about him. Though, 
by the way, 1 might just mention that the 
subject of this little paper, comparatively 
insignificant as he is in point of size, 
would be closely allied to the “record egg 
producer, were the latter alive now. 

Apteryx’s eggs are extremely pointed in 
shape—more so than any others that I know 
of; in fact, to me they always suggest the 
outline of a carrot, though of course they are 
not so sharpened out as all that. Two are 
laid, at o long interval, and both the male and 
female birds undertake the duties of hatching 
them. It used to be said—and this was so 
beautifully unbirdlike and exceptional and 
antipodean to contemplate—that these crea- 
tures sat wnder inctead of upon their eggs, 
making a burrow underncath them in the 
ground and lying in it, the heat from their 
bodies ascending and warming their offspring 
above into life. But, most unhappily, a pair 
at the Zoo, with every opportunity to distin- 
guish themselves and make a sensation and 
get themselves into the daily papers, persisted 
in sitting on theirs in the dull, ordinary, 
barndoor-fowl, shilling-a-dozen sort of way, 
greatly to the disappointment of all else 
concerned. No, to do them justice, they 
didn't sit in a commonplace style even then. 
They couldn’t—they weren't big enough! 
When they had contrived, with infinite 
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labour, to roll the two eggs side by side, 
broad end to narrow, so that they formed 
a tolerably compact parallelogram, they lay 
on them, simply sprawled across, the only 
way in which they could cover them with 
their insutticient bodies. Their trouble was 
all in vain, for the eggs became addled and 
never hatched out, and the period of incuba- 
tion is not known with certainty; but in all 
probability it is longer than that of any other 
bird. The emu sits fifty-four days; the 
wren but ten. 

Kiwi junior enters upon life with a fight- 
ing weight of 2} ounces. and looking as much 
like a young hedgehog as anything pretend- 
ing to the name of bird. In reality, however, 
he is as nearly as possible an exact minia- 
ture of his parents, except that his beak, 
which is about an inch and a half long, is 
straight at first insteal of curved. With a 
jong, bent, slender bill he would hardly be 
able to break his way through the shell, 
although this is not very thick, considering 
the size of the egg. Eggshells vary greatly 
in this respect. That of the hereinbefore- 
mentioned Epyornis was a good quarter of 
an inch in thickness, while the one whose 
dimensions would entitle it to rank next— 
the moa’s, four times as big as an ostrich’s — 
is thinner than a shilling. Young flightless 
birds come into the world in a much more 
perfect condition, and better fitted to look 
after their own intercsts, than is the case 
with their well-winged cousins, because their 
fethers and mothers are not in a position to 
do so much for them. This is a state of 
affairs which obtains also amongst all rep- 
tiles; and, indeed, the apteryx is by far the 
most reptile-like of all the feathered family-— 
it has, for instance, the palate of a crocodile, 
and a great many other reptilian character- 
istics which are too technical for me to 
detail here. I daresay you know that birds, 
as a tribe, are very much like reptiles in their 
structure, however uhlike they may be in 
external appearance; so much so that, ac- 
cording to the latest classification, they are 
lumped together in one group, called the 
Sauropsida, or “‘lizard-like.” Frogs, toads, 
and newts, though often spoken of as rep- 
tiles, are really more like fish, and are now 
grouped with these under the title of Ichthy- 
opsida. Far back, in the good old reptilian 
times, there were birds in whom this resem- 
blance was obvious even in outward form, 
some of them having teeth, and one at least 
sporting a long tail Jike a rat or a lizard. 
Before they are hatched, birds are still more 
reptile-like; the little parrot has minute 
teeth, and the swan within the egg has a 
longer lizard’s tail even than the ancient 
archeopteryx. Oh, if ‘a few of these extinct 
forms could only come to life again, 
wouldn’t they put our kiwi’s nose out of 
joint! That reminds me that I must say 
something about his nose presently. 

“In the spring,”’ sings Tennysen, “ a fuller 
crimson comes upon the robin’s breast.” 
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About that period, too, according to the same 
authority, the “ wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest,’’ and ‘a livelier iris changes 
on the burnished dove.” But none of these 
seasonal changes occur to the apteryx; his 
plumage is the same all the year round, sum- 
mer, winter, and spring alike, nor is there any 
difference between young and old birds or 
male and female. The latter is slightly the 
larger of the two (another reptilian feature). 
When they sleep, they kneel down, as it were, 
opposite each other, and the young ones are 
placed between them; then they all hug in 
together ag close as they can, so that you can 
sce absolutely nothing more than a smooth 
rounded mound of feathers. They are said 
to rest when tired leaning forward with the 
tip of the beak on the ground, like a staff; 
but this requires confirmation. While 
possessing consilerable tenacity of life, they 
are by no means hardy; two died some time 
ago in the Insect House at the Gardens with- 
out presenting any trace of disease when 
their bodies were examined. Probably the 
situation was too warm for them, although it 
was winter. There are three or four different 
species. 

No other bird with which we are acquainted, 
living or extinct, has its nostrils right at the 
end of its beak, asthe kiwi has. In all others 
the two openings of the nose lie just at the 
base of the bill, though in the petrel they are 
prolonged in a sort of outer tube a little way, 
but that is quite a different thing. Thenose 
actually tunnels the beak from base to ex- 
tremity in the apteryx. Most likely this is 
to enable it to discover by the sense of smell 
the worms on which it feeds, and for which 
it probes the soft earth. Being nocturnal in 
their habits, it is not easy to observe much 
in connection with their mode of eating, but 
it is highly interesting to watch one “ coax” 
a worm out of the ground, guiding rather 
than pulling it this way and that way,so as 
not to break it, but always getting it out at 
last. Those of you who have ever tried to 
extricate a worm from its burrow with your 
fingers will appreciate the difficulty and 
dexterity of this operation. 

Soon, far too soon, this engaging bird will 
be, like its compatriot the moa, a thing of 
the past. In any other country than New 
Zealand it would have been exterminated 
ages ago, but there it has had until compara- 
tively recently so few foes to contend with— 
to compete with, I should rather say, for the 
poor creature is practically incapable of de- 
fence. But in New Zealand there are no 
snakes, no crocodiles, no fierce beasts of prey 
—there were no mammals, in fact, until the 
Maories came and brought with them the 
dog and (man’s faithful companion, wherever 
he goes) the rat. The owls and the tuatera 
lizards might have picked up a few young 
ones now and then, and doubtless do so still ; 
but they had little else to fear, and must have 
flourished tremendously. Then man arrives, 
and as usual the scene changes. One is 


always inclined to speak moseor less dispars- 
gingly of human beings where animals are 
concerned, as though one didn't personals 
belong to the set, and repudiated them as a 
low lot; but really they ure behaved bailr 
to the kiwi. The moa went first; and if + 
seems strange that so huge a form shozid 
become exterminated before a small one, = 
may remember that there is everywhere a 
tendency on the part of gigantic animals tw 
become extinct, owing to a combination oi 
many causes—the necessity of a vast quan- 
tity of food, the difficulty of hiding them- 
selves, their being conspicuous both « 
enemies and (if carnivorous) to prey, and 
forth. It was, however, undoubtedly con- 
temporaneous with man in that country, fer 
moa is a Maori word, and they have many 
proverbs and traditions in which the gres: 
bird figures ; sub-fossilised remains of roast: 
moas have also been found. And now mat: 
and beast are united in their endeavours 
only too successful—to improve the poor 
kiwi off the face of the earth. The Maori 
make rugs of the long pointed feathers, 4: 
as silk, weaving them together with ere 
skill by means of flaxen threads; and tir 
skin, which is almost like soft leather. i- 
utilised for a good many purposes. Havi 
acquired a value in this way, independer. 
of being sought after as an article of foo] 
is not surprising to hear that kiwi-hant: 
has developed into a very profitable occu; 
tion ; and, nesting as it does on the ground. 
it stands absolutely no chance whatever— 
not like the Samoan ground-pigeons, wh:c: 
took to building on the tops of the highe 
trees when settlers came and introduced ca 
with an appetite for young pigeon. (n- 
celebrated kiwi-hunter, Docherty by name. s 
professional at the pursuit, boasted that up 
to the end of the year 1871 he had capture. 
with the aid of dogs specially trained for the 
purpose no less than 2,200 of these bird. 
Probably they are not sufficiently pleniiiu! 
now for anybody to make such a recon. 
again; for the weasels and stoats, imporai 
from England at yreat trouble and expen: 
to kill off the rabbits which have so det 
tated the pasturage, have found an 
prey in the wingless bird, devoid as it is 
the means of escape or retaliation in defence 
of itself or its young. It is a dangerons ¢:- 
periment, though a very attractive one. thz: 
of acclimatising new animals in any countr:. 
and is followed more often than not 
disastrous consequences. A most pr 
worthy effort is now being made by : 
Governor of New Zealand to preserve : 
apteryx and other interesting native birds. a- 
well as the no less interesting tuatera liza7i. 
by setting aside two islands whereon thes 
may dwell unmolested, at any rate safe frou. 
human interference. But animals wil! 
always conform to conditions of this 
however well-intentioned the arrangemen: 
may be, and the success of the attempt =: 
preservation remains to be proved. 
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T=. brilliant yachting season of 1893— 

during which such famous boats as the 
Valkyrie, Britannia, Satanita, Calluna, 
Navahoe, and Iverna were frequently before 
the eyes of those whose privilege it was to 
be residing at any of the numerous ports at 
which they appeared—must have tended to 
considerably increase the desire which lies 
more or less dormant in the breasts of most 
English boys, to possess a boat of their own. 


HOW TO BUILD A TIN BOAT. 
By H. E. BarKer. 


Few can hope to own such splendid vessels 
as any of those just mentioned, which 
each cost quite a fortune to build and main- 
tain, but every boy of every degree can, if he 
likes, have small models of such vessels. 
These, if properly built, will sail just as well 
as their larger rivals, and I propose in the 
following article to explain one of the best 
and most satisfactory ways of making 
them. 


Even for such small-sized eraft as tho 
under one foot in length, wood is not, in 2: 
opinion, the best material, owing partly :- 
the difficulty of obtaining fine, close-grar= 
soft, and perfectly seasoned wood that © 
not crack or split, and partly to the m@:- 
difficulty of hollowing out the vessel >-2- 
ciently after her outward form has bee 
finished. Then, after the boat bas ben 
hollowed out, it is quite difficult to fit a5 
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A Call for the Lifeboat. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's O.en Paper™ by A. F. Lypos and F. W. BURTON.) 
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light watertight deck. These troubles in- 
crease considerably with increased rize; but 
by using tinplate instead of wood, all these 
obstacles are cleared away at once. Of 
course others may think differently, but I 
am stating my candid opinion. I recently 
constructed a tin schooner, 38 inches long, 
1)} inches wide, and 9 inches deep, the total 
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weight of whose hull is only six pounds, 
and is yet exceedingly strong. She carries 
eighteen pounds of lead, of which nine 
pounds is on the keel and nine pounds 
movable ballast inside. 

To show the young shipbuilder how few 
appliances are actually required, I will begin 
by giving a short history of the boat I have 
just mentioned, and afterwards describe the 
whole process of construction in such detail 
that any boy of ordinary capacity can make 
a similar vessel of any desired size, with a 
reasonable amount of patience and care. 

In January 1893 I was & passenger on 
board a large sailing-ship bound from San 
Francisco to Queenstown, and was accom- 
pinied by my wife and six-year-old son. 
The latter had very early shown a keen love 
for boats and ships of all kinds, and it struck 
me that a good way to amuse him, and pass 
some of my spare time, would be to build a 
model yacht of tin. I had often worked out 
the various details of construction in my head, 
but had never had an opportunity to put 
them into practice. 

Thad not brought any tools with me ex- 
cepting a small hammer and a pair of wire- 
cutting tweezers, but on applying to the 
carpenter I found that he had a good pair of 
tinsmith’s shears, a large soldering-iron, and 
some solder and soldering mixture. 

The next thing to find was tinplate. Of 
this there was none on board, but I procured 
from the steward a number of old coffee, 
tea, and preserved-meat tins, and got the 
cook to melt the joints by placing them on 
the galley stove. When the parts were 
separated, I hammered the sheets of tin fiat, 
and cleaned off all dirt and grease, as the 
smallest amount of either is fatal to 
soldering. 

I then returned to the carpenter, and in- 
quired what wood he had on hand suitable 
for making a model over which to work the 
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tin. I found he had not any sufficiently 
large pieces on hand, but by cutting up a 
deck plank which was 5 inches thick and 4 
inches broad, and glueing several pieces of 
the required length together, we soon ob- 
tained a solid block of the necessary size. 
Ithen drew a paper plan of the deck and 
general outline of the hull, and marking 
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these off on the block of wood, got the 
carpenter to cut out the hull under my 
directions. I was unable to do this part of 
the work myself, as I had sustained an 
injury to my chest which prevented my 
using my arm for any hard work. 

When the hull was finished, I cut out 
patterns of each separate plate on paper and 
titted them on to the wood, retaining them in 
their places with pins. Having done this, it 
was only necessary to cut the tin in the 
same shapes and fasten them on the model, 
and afterwards solder them together. I 
often carried on the work of soldering in the 
galley when the ship was rolling so heavily 
that I was obliged to have one man to hold 
me steady and another to hold the model. 

There was not enough lead on board to 
make the keel with, so I had to wait for this 
until we arrived in England. With suitable 
tools, which can readily be obtained for a 
very few shillings, even in the smallest town, 
and new sheets of tinplate, the labour would 
be much less than that involved by my plan 
of using old tin cans and a soldering-iron 
which was much too large for convenience. 
When finished and rigged as a schooner, our 
boat presented the appearance shown in 
fig. 1. 

Her mainmast from deck to truck is 
exactly the same length as her deck, and her 
foremast about 3 inches shorter. Her bow- 
sprit projects 16 inches beyond her bow, and 
her main boom is 27 inches long, with a 15- 
inch gaff. The height of her mainsail from 
the throat of the boom to the throat of the 
gaff is 20 inches, and the length of the after 
leach 31 inches. 

The foot of the foresail is 10 inches. 
Height to throat of gaff 19 inches. Length 
of head 11 inches, after leach 26 inches. Her 
fore staysail and jib are in one, as it holds 
the wind better. Its dimensions are: length 
along stay 30 inches, after leach 24} inches, 
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length of foot 21 inches. The shape of the 
jib topsail and gaff topsails can be seen sufli- 
ciently well in the cut. 

Built and rigged with these dimensions, 
and ballasted, as before mentioned, with 
eighteen pounds of lead, this vessel is a fast 
sailer and a splendid sea-boat. 

We have sailed her on the open sea with 
a strong breeze and a heavy sea. Carrying 
full sail, she did not heel over sufficiently to 
bury her lee rail. 

It is a mistake to build a model yacht too 
large, as the trouble of carrying her about is 
considerable. Most boys will find that a 
boat 2 feet in length is about the right size 
to begin with. 

Let us, therefore, suppose that we have 
decided to construct a vessel of this size and 
wish to commence work at once. 

With o length of 2 feet her breadth 
should be 7 inches, and her depth 5} inches, 
exclusive of the leaden keel. The proportion 
of length to breadth should be about 3} 
beams. 

We must first go to a joiner and get him 
to cut a piece of soft wood of the above 
dimensions. Then take a piece of stiff 
brown paper and draw a plan of the deck. 
The greatest breadth should be amidships, 
and the fore part must be gradually tapered 
off to a point, whilst the after part may be 
rather fuller, and finished off at the stern 
something after the shape of the larger end 
of an egg (fig. 2). 

This shape will suit any kind of bow and 


stern, not excepting even the new spoon 
shape which is now so fashionable for 
racing cutters, and certainly makes a very 
fast boat, although far from picturesque. 

Cut round the line with a pair of scissors, 
and place the plan on the block of wood, 
taking care that each end is exactly in the 
centre, to make which more certain and easy 
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aline should be drawn down the centre of 
what will be the deck and keel. 

Next draw a plan of the hull as seen from 
one side (fig. 3), and having cut it out as 
before, trace round it on each side of the 
wood. Then take a sharp saw and cut down 
the line of the stern-post (fig. 4), until meeting 
the angle formed by the commencement of 
the overhanging stern. With a chisel, the 
piece included within the dotted line may 
easily be removed in three or four slices. 
Draw a line down the centre of what will be 
the stern-post and another line a quarter of 
an inch on each side of the keel-line, making 
the total breadth of the keel half an inch. 

Now use your chisel industriously until the 
model assumes’ the shape indicated in fig. 5. 
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Take especial care in forming the narrow 
part on each side beneath the bow, called the 
“entrance,” for the ultimate speed of the 
vessel depends very much on how evenly and 
gradually it tapers off from the midship 
section to the stem. The corresponding part 
beneath the stern, called the “ run,” requires 
equal care, so that as little water as possible 
may be drawn along after the vessel. 

Do not cut off any of the deck portion, but 
let it remain flat, as it does not interfere in 
any way with the shaping of the tin and is a 
great help in keeping the wooden model firm 
and steady whilst fitting and soldering the 
plates. Make the keel-piece half an inch deep, 
and. reduce its breadth to one-third of an 
inch. 

Having finished the model, take a piece of 
stiff brown paper and cut out patterns of the 
plates required to build up the hull. To do 
this, lay the model on its side and commence 
at the stern. The general appearance of the 
plates when finished will be as shown in fig. 6. 
The first plate to be laid on is the one that 
forms the lower part of the stern-post and 

‘ter part of the keel, and its shape should 
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be about like fig. 7. It must fit closely to 
the wood and be pressed on to the surface of 
the model, so that it lies quite flat and with- 
out any crease. If it will not lie quite flat and 
smooth, it must be made a little narrower, 
as, if the paper will not fit closely, the tin 
could not be bent so as to do so either. 

The second plate formed should be that 


which makes the forefoot and forward end 
of the keel, and will be about as in fig. 8. 

The dotted line shows where the curve of 
the upper part of the keel comes. These two 
plates form the lowest “ strake,” as the cen- 
tral plates of the second strake should be 
made so that their lower portions will also 
form part of the keel. 

The third plate to be formed should be the 
one that comes above and overlaps the first 
(fig. 9). Each plate must overlap the one 
beneath it at least a quarter of an inch. 

As each pattern is cut and completed it 
can be retained in place by two or three small 

ins. 
B The fourth plate will cover the forward 
ends of both the first and third, and the lower 
portion also constitutes part of the keel, 
and its shape will be about as in fig. 10. 
The “ butts’ or forward and after edges of 
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the lower plates are cut diagonally, because 
the tin will lie more easily in position and 
can be more readily bent to follow the curve 
of the hull than if cut perpendicularly. 

It is now only necessary to continue to 
form the other plates in a similar way, 
taking care that every plate in the same strake 
is cut so that there may be a graceful curve 
from end to end of the vessel, and that each 
plate fully overlaps the other, the after end 
of each lying on top of the one behind it. 

The exact number of plates in the whole 
boat of course depends upon their size. The 
fewest number possible is best, ns it makes so 
much less work in soldering, but no attempt 
should be made to have them so large that 
they cannot be bent into perfect shape. 

If new tinplate of the finest and thinnest 
quality can be got, exch plate can .be made 
longer than if a thicker and coarser quality 
be used. There should be four, or at least 
three, strakes in afdition to the two plates 
which form the forefoot and after end of 
the keel. 

It will be found that the top strake, when 
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laid on to the model, takes a natural and 
graceful curve, or “shear,” without much 
effort on the builder's part. This last line of 
plates, after having been placed in position 
to complete the whole, should be removed, so 
that the model can be turned upside down to 
solder conveniently. 

One of the most troublesome places to deal 
with neatly and strongly is the commence- 
ment of the overhang of the stern immediately 
over the stern-post; for this a plate of the 
shape given in fig. 11 is best. It forms the 
commencement of a strake on each side, and 
gives a very neat finish to this part. 

Having finished the paper pattern and pro- 
cured a pair of tinsmith’s shears, take a sheet 
of tinplate and lay the pattern of the first 
plate on it, and scratch round it with penknife 
or sharp nail, and cut it out. Take a 8-inch 
French nail and file the point quite sharp, as 
if pointing a lead pencil, and pierce a small 
hole at each end of the plate just large 
enough to put a pin through. Punch this 
hole from the outside, and hammer the rough 
cdge on the inside flat, as it will have to be 
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etopped up with solder eventually. Bend the 
plate as much as possible with the fingers, 
as hammering is apt to dent it. When it 
fits perfectly, lay it on the model in its place, 
and fasten it to the wood with a couple of 
small pins through the holes. 
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This operation of bending the tin is really 
the only tedious part of the work, and re- 
quires patience. When all are in place on 
both sides, remove the top strake and com- 
mence to solder. 

The iron used should be rather small, so 
that it can be easily worked round the curves 
and corners. The kitchen or any other fire 
will do well enough, although a clean coke or 
charcoal fire is better, if obtainable. The 
iron should be lightly wiped on a rough cloth 
before using after heating if a coal fire is 
used. 

A little soldering mixture, spirits of salt, 
can be had from any tinsmith, and must be 
put on with a feather along each joint before 
applying the solder. If the solder refuses to 
stick, it is because there is some dirt or grease 
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on the tin, and it requires to be scraped with 
a knife. Do not be discouraged if the work 
appears to be rather lumpy at first, as after 
a very little practice it will not be found 
ditticult to make fairly neat joints. Any very 
lumpy places can be smoothed down after- 
wards by taking a file to them, or by simply 
going over them carefully with the hot iron. 
The latter plan is best. . 

A covering-piece for the stem and stern is 
the next business. To make it fit closely, take 
8 slip of tin about an inch in width and long 
enough to reach easily from the forefoot to 
the point of the bow, fold it to a right angle 
from end to end, and cut slits in it on each 
side about an inch apart, or even nearer, if 
there is a sha: p curve to be covered. Takecare 
that the slits do not meet, as in that case, of 
course, the piece of tin would be divided. 
Place the covering-piece against the stem, and 
gently bend it into position. If it will not 
take a graceful curve at any particular place, 
cut additional slits there. All these little 
nicks must be covered with solder, so as to 
produce a smooth and neat appearance. The 
stern-post can be left straight and covered in 
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the same way by merely doubling a strip of tin, 
or a stationary rudder can be fixed instead. 
Of course the rudder looks much better, 
but it is of no use as regards sailing, and is 
rather troublesome to fix. If, however, it is 
decided to have a false rudder, two pieces of 
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tin must be cut into the required shape and 
placed side by side, with their inner edges 
under the stern-post plates, and carefully 
soldered, and then a covering-strip fixed over 
the outer edge in the same manner as on the 
stem. Next cut a piece of tin as in fig. 12, 
make a hole in the centre, and put a piece of 
stout copper wire through it with a small 
loop outside, and place the whole over the 
bow at about the water-line ; this is to fasten 
the bobstay to, and it also gives additional 
strength at the point most liable to damage 
from running ashore or on snags or rocks. 

Having glanced over the whole hull to see 
if any joint has been left unsoldered, take out 
all the pins, and it will be found that the tin 
shell slips off readily. 

If considerable strength is required, it is 
best to solder over all the joints and seams 
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on the inside as well as out, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. 

To make the leaden keel, take a piece of 
wood about an inch longer than the outside 
edge of the tin keel-linc, fully two inches 
deep, and just thick enough to exactly fill the 
space left in the bottom of the boat. Cut the 
ends exactly to fit the curve at the bow and 
the slope at the stern-post, so that when 
dropped through from the inside, it may stop 
when three-fourths of its depth has passed ; 
fashion the ends to correspond with the con- 
tinuation of the forefoot and stern-post, and 
the model keel is complete. 

To cast the lead keel, get some fine black 
sand and put it in a rough trough an inch or 
two longer, broader, and deeper than the keel, 
and carefully press the wooden keel into it, 
taking’care to make the impression about half 
an inch longer than the model, to allow for 
shrinkage when the leaden keel is cooling. 
Then fill an iron ladle with about five pounds 
of sheet lead cut into small pieces, and when 
quite liquid, pour it gently and steadily into 
the mould. 

When cool, it can be finished off with a 
file so that it may fit exactly into its place; 
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then solder along the edges of the tin and also 
inside, and the keel is tinished. Fill up all 
the pinholes with a drop of solder on each, 
and see that none are overlooked. Now float 
the vessel in the nearest water-trough or 
bath and see how deep she floats and whether 
she is on an even kecl. If she should be 
deeper at the bow than the stern, place a 
sulliciently heavy picce of Icad inside to bring 
her down to about half an inch by the stern. 
She should have about one and a-half inch of 
freeboard amidships whcn completed. Having 
successfully floated her, take a piece of tin- 
plate and cut out two bulkheads to fit inside, 
about one-third of the length from the bow 
and one-third from the stern. Shaped as in 
fig. 13, the top should be slightly curyed, the 
lower edge cut straight across, about an inch 
from the bottom of the boat. A strip of tin 
bent at right angles from end to end shculd 
be soldered across to stiffen it. Then place 
each ir pesition and solder securely to the 
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sides, taking care that each of th top corners 
is one-eighth of an inch below the top sides 
of the hull to allow room for the deck. 

Now take strips of tin about half an inch 
wide and make angle-irons by bending them 
lengthwise as before, and fit them round the 
hull bracket fashion one-eighth of an inch 
below the inner edge and flush with the tops 
of the buikheads. These will materially 
strengthen the sides and also make a con- 
venient ledge on which to rest the deck. 

The deck should be slightly convex, and of 
course also follow the line of shear; therefore 
it is necessary to make it in three or four 
pieces, as tin will not bend two ways at the 
same time. It is well to cut it to fit as closely 
as possible, as it is then easier to make a good 
job of the soldering, which can be sloped up 
to the edges and so leave no place for water 
to lodge on the deck. 

The four pieces should be fitted in their 
places and all soldered together before fasten- 
ing tue sides at all, as there are several 
things yet to be done which would be very 
troublesome if the deck were fixed. For 
instance, a coupleof small angle-pieces should 
be fastened on the floor of the boat on each 
side of where the hatch will come, to prevent 
any ballast that may be used from shifting. 

The next consideration will be the holes 
for the masts, and it is of considerable im- 
portance that these are placed rightly, as 
much of the speed of the vessel will depend 
upon their position. 

In our present schooner yacht the centre 
of the hole for the mainmast should be 94 
inches from the stern and } inch in dia- 
meter. The centre of the hole for the fore- 
mast should be 6} inches from the bow and 
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4 inch in diameter, which will leave about 
74 inches between the two masts. 

Between the masts an oval-shaped hole 
must be cut in the deck for ahatchway. 

The best size is 4} inches long and 3 inches 
wide. This is useful in many ways besides 
being necessary for placing the movable bal- 
last in position. 

After having cut out the hole, take a piece of 
tin about an inch wide and exactly as long as 
the circumference of the hole, turn down one 
side about a quarter of an inch, and hammer 
it flat but not too hard, so that there may be a 
smooth edge. Bend the piece to fit inside 
the hole with its sharp edge slightly below 
the deck, then solder it in position for the 
combing. Next take a similar strip of tin 
and fit it round the outside of the combing 
with the smooth edge down, and then cut 
another oval piece a little larger than the 
hole, bend down the edge all round to fit on 
to the strip, and solder them together. Be 
particularly careful that it is not too slack, as 
otherwise the cover might be washed off by a 
heavy sea and the boat founder. 

Now lay the deck in position, but do not 
fasten it yet. Make two tubes for the masts. 
These must be long enough to tit from the 
bottom of the vessel to an inch and a-half 
above the deck, so that no water may get below 
in a seaway. Make the tubes just large 
enough to fit easily into the holes, and place 
them in position with a slight rake aft, and 
see that they slope at the same angle. Mark 
the place at the bottom where they rest, and 
having removed the deck, solder them down 
at the foot. Now give the whole of the inside 
of the boat a coat of good enamel paint ; two 
coats would be best. 
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Replace the deck, and make a circular 
collar for each tube, about half an inch wide ; 
place these snugly over the tubes, and solder 
carefully to the tube and deck. 

All is now ready for soldering the deck in 
place, and it can be done in such a@ manner 
that no sharp edge of tin is left to hurt the 
fingers when handling the boat. 

Give the whole of the hull and deck three 
coats of Aspinall’s Special Bath Enamel in 
white, taking care to lay iton smoothly, with 
a day’s interval between each coat. After- 
wards any colour that may be desired can be 
applied, but white is very pretty and suitable 
for a yacht. 

Before painting the outside, it is well to 
solder on to the sides such eye-holes as are 
necessary to fasten the sheets and rigging to, 
and also the runners on deck for the fore. 
main, and staysail sheets. 

The gaff topsails and jib topsail should 
be made of the finest and lightest calicc, 
the jib, foresail, and mainsail of a slightly 
heavier quality. 

The stays on which the jib and jib topsails 
are set should be fine copper wire, and wire 
is also best for the backstays. 

A boat made in tke foregoing manner is 
certain to sail well, and will last for an 
indefinite time with any ordinary care and 
an occasional coat of paint. 

Some of the most recent racing yachts 
have a proportion of five beams to the 
length, but that given herein—viz. three 
and a-half or slightly more—will be found 
easiest to rig and handle for ordinarr 
models. If built for club racing a very fest 
boat can be built with a proportion of four 
beams. 


SOME NEW GREAT WESTERN ENGINES. 


‘ERE are now being turned out at Swin- 
don thirty single-wheel engines having 
every prospect of rendering good service on 
the road, possessing, as they do, all the 


By tHe Rev. A. H. MALan, M.a. 


CMustrated with Photographs by the Author.) 


They found themselves called upon to super- 
sede time-honoured express engines of wide 
base. excessive heating-surface, and noble 
outline, and expected to emulate the achieve- 


part of admirers of the broad-gauge “eight 
feet’ with all their admirable qualities. At 
the first glimpse, the imperishable words of 
“Henry’s First” came to mind—jigure 


merits of the previous thirty without their 
defects. 

Poor things! the 3001 class made their 
appearance at an awkward time—for them. 


ments of these without turning a hair, 
or, in other words, straining a bolt. A cer- 
tain degree of prejudice against the new- 
comers was naturally to be looked for on the 


habet nihil stabilitatis ; and the worst of it 
was that, as time went on, it did not appr: 
as if such prejudice was unjustified. He7 
ever, there is no need to repeat what bss 


been said elsewhere ; * while it would be ex- 
tremely ungracious to perpetuate the pecca- 
dilloes of individuals which have now 
realised the error of their ways and are 
turning over a new leaf. 

The “ Wigmore Castle” was the first to 
reform, and return to duty as a converted 
character. After its mishap at Box, when 
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corded me by Mr. Dean, the “ Achilles,” first 
of the new series, was found to be having the 
finishing touches put to it, before being dis- 
missed on its travels with a blessing. Its 
springs were being adjusted in a highly 
practical and simple manner. One or two 
good, honest iron nuts having been placed 
at intervals along one rail, the engine would 
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plain demonstration of the very phenomenon. 
When an interval of comparative clearness 
wes obtained, a yellow screen was used with 
an isochromatic plate; but the screen was 
not of much service, after all, the half-tones 
proving to be neither better nor worse than 
in another negative taken without it. But 
undoubtedly isochromatic plates are far 


it collapsed at an irregular curve made by 
itself or by others of that ilk, it retired from 
the scene, reviewed the situation, protruded 
its framing forwards, evolved a bogie truck, 
and reduced its 20-inch cylinders by an inch. 
‘Trial trips proving eminently satisfactory, 
thirty engines with similar features were at 


‘Fre. 3, «Front of 3031 class—‘' Achilles.” 


once put in hand, while the other twenty- 
nine of the “ Wigmore Castle ” class are to be 
alteted as circumstances permit. 

At a recent “private view,” kindly ac- 


© “Round the Works of our Great Raiiways.” 1893. 
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be slowly run over them, the wheels crunch- 
ing up upon the nuts, and falling off, with a 
resounding, but harmless bump; clearly 
showing that this Achilles is mot vulner- 
able in his heels. The sudden jolt and 
extra pressure on any one spring takes some 
of the stiffness out of its joints; and thereby 
the weight of the engine is distributed in 
more just proportion. 

Watching this performance being repeated 
several times, one recollected how, as school- 
boys, we used, of a half-holiday—I fear, with- 
out even permission “to go on the line ”—to 
put halfpennies (pennies being too great a 
sacrifice), in the track of a train, and then, 
as the engine dashed past, wasted the fears 
of our guilty consciences by sudden dread 
lest the coin might send it off the rail! 
Drivers, in those days, had a mysterious tap 
somewhere at their command, from which 
they dearly loved to eject steam and water, 
in a continuous jet, at about the level of 
our white collars; taking very good care to 
turn on the spray before they passed the tres- 
passers, so as not to miss their aim. And 
for all one knows, the same trick may be 
performed at the same place, even now. 

But to return. The “ Achilles” having 
nothing more particular to do that afternoon 
than run about in the yard and exercise its 
machinery, a photograph of it was desirable, 
and, with this object in view, after sundry 
tenders, blocking the way, had been re- 
moved, it arrived at last on the line next 
to a dead wall, with high, distempered, 
canvas facing. This “studio” proved much 
too short for its great length; but, on the 
whole, that seemed a pardonable biemish, as 
likely to seal its doom more quickly. For, by 
@ strange unfitness of things, the studio is 
situated almost directly below the stack of 
the foundry blast furnace ; and it so happened 
that the wind was blowing the sulphurous 
fumes straight down upon the engine. 
Hence it was not surprising to hear that the 
official photographers prefer another back- 
ground elsewhere. The Greek stories are 
fond of narrating how, when mortals were 
worrying some hero, the gods would envelop 
him in a mist; and just now there was a 


better for such subjects than ordinary 
plates; as, indeed, they are for nearly all 
other subjects as well. 

To borrow a nautical phrase, the engine 
“sits” the rail well; the framing looks less 
common and hopelessly angular than before ; 
a front view shows all outward signs of top- 


Fic. 4. Front of 3001 class.—* Wigmore Castle.” 


heaviness to have been eliminated by the 
additional wheel, well in advance of the 
buffers. There is a certain amount of 
ornamentation, too, that seems quite in 
keeping with a class destined to bear such 
titles as ‘ Majestic,” ‘“ Dreadnought,” etc. 
For instance, the arms of the Company are 
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no longer in flat transfer, but cast in relief 
and hand-painted ; and the name letters are 
shown off against black lacquer. But the 
arms seem too crowded in, and the brass 
letters are too near the brass splasher-bead 
for a good effect. 

But how paltry seems that splasher-bead, 
as compared with the embellishments of the 
past! The intrinsic value of the brass in 
the “ Great Britain’s” two splashers (one of 
which still survives, and may be seen sur- 
mounting some name-plates in a Cornish 
vicarage) was over six pounds. 

An outsider can suggest anything he likes, 
because his advice is not in the least likely to 
be taken; and therefore the remark can be 
hazarded that the name might with advan- 
tage be placed midway between the splasher 
and framing, and embellished with a little 
serol!-ornamentation in brass—i.c. something 
after the style of the name of a passenger 
steamer, only not so “loud.’? The arms 
might then be removed to where the number 
now stands; and the number, in smaller 
letters, be placed below it, or relegated to the 
buffer beam, or some odd corner. The broad- 
gauge thirty, be it remembered, were never 
numbered ; but then, they were not items in 
the thousands, but sui gencris ! 

The bogie, one learns, is no one’s patent ; 
it has “ grown.’ Would that it could have 
grown a bit wider during its evolution! 
But the narrow-gauge demands that the 
cylinders and bogie-bearings, etc., should 
pack themselves within such confined limits 
that it is a work of real nicety to get at the 
details. Let us hope that nd member of 
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the 3031 class may come to grief, except 
where a pit is handy. Why, the other day, 
a driver of an engine of another class, crept 
into the “ works” of his bogie, and lo! there 
the fore part of him stuck fast! A pretty 
position for a man to find himself in, especi- 
ally if his train was just signalled ! 

One uses that term “narrow” gauge, 
because the usual expression ‘national 
gauge” seems almost to imply that the 
nation has something to be proud of, which 
is by no means the case. But the term is 
admissible, after all, for one broad-gauge 
engine may atill be seen running in Swindon 
yard. This is a travelling crane, which is 
kept at work, and the third rail kept to work 
it, because it can do more duty than ordinary 
cranes, and needs no cramping of its wheels 
to the rail lest it should tip over. Narrow- 
gauge advocates, please observe ! 

It is good to see the big single driving- 
wheel still retained. With a fair load, nothing 
can beat the motion of a single-wheel engine ; 
and it may not be all fancy that seems to 
detect a difference in the momentum and 
pulsating vibration of a railway carriage at 
a high speed, according to whether a single- 
wheel or coupled engine is attached. But it 
is a serious problem with heavy loads to get 
enough tractive power out of one pair of 
wheels, so as to keep time, without so 
weighting them as to strain the gear. In 
addition to not exhausting their steam quick 
enough, it was in this direction that the 
3001's proved a little too energetic; on 
which account their cylinders are being re- 
duced, and a ton taken off the burden of 


their “drivers.” But, while referring to 
them, it is only just to say that the pitching 
and rolling for which they have been rather 
notorious would not have been so bad if 
5-inch bullhead rails and well-packed trans- 
verse sleepers had been general; it being 
a difficult thing to keep 3-inch bridge rails 
quite true—as between themselves—when 
supported by longitudinal baulks. On the 
broad gauge, the wide base annulied any 
small irregularity, but the narrow gauge has 
but little margin of stability. 

Experiments, it is asserted, are being he!d 
somewhere towards making electricity an 
adjunct to the high-pressure locomotive, by 
utilising the waste power of the crank-shaft 
to create a current applicable to the other 
wheels; rendering them thereby auxiliary 
driving-wheels. Such an additional grip, if 
it should prove workable, would at once 
permit increased loads and greater speed, 
besides being of materia] help in mounting 
banks. But the time for this innovation has 
not yet arrived; there may be counter- 
acting objections to the idea ; but at any 
rate the “Achilles” class (so ably set out in 
the reproduced official diagram) will serve 
wellenough for some years to come. And 
it can be safely predicted that the 
“ Stormy Petrel,” “ Voltigeur,” “‘ Behemoth,” 
“Devonia” [why not ‘ Lyonesse” and 
“Ccrnubia” ?], etc., will not require to pat 
in an appearance at the repairing sheds more 
frequently than any well-disposed engine, 
of robust physique and average vitality, 
would feel itself amply justified in doing. 
We heartily wish them well. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Second Grade. 


Ruta Innre, La Martiniere Girls’ School, Lucknow. 
Herren G. EXGLAND, 38 Belmont Itoad, Bristol. 

J.E. Puiturs Luxp, Worthing Grammar School, 
CitaRces 8. BRIDGER, do. do. 

ROBERT MARTIN, Fore Street, Callington, Cornwall. 
Harry THOMSON, 33 Seafield Road, Dundee. 

Husent A. HArgisoy, Overdale, Aylestone, Leicester. 
Honace J. Cocks, Post-Office Road, Bath. 

ARTHUR Hupsoy, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, E 
CHARLES JEFFERSON, do. do. 

WILrnep CrawsHaw, 34 Albion Street, Wakefield. 


D. C. Bartow, The Parsonage, Braunstone, near 
Leicester. 


Nora EILgey Fisng, c.o. Miss Unwin, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks. 


P. E. Duckgrina, Bardney Road, Wragby, Lincoln- 
shire. 


GhoavEson Mason, Percy Lodge, Percy Road, Wrex- 
ham. 


Hanry Moytacu Love, 24 Aeburton Road, Southsea, 
Preno Pirecut, Vie Ponte Seveso 21, Milan, Italy. 
GensHom W. Davis, Beechwood, Bromley Common, 
Cuive Paytry, Lynda'e, Bellozamie, Jersey, C.I. 

W. J. BexTiry, 41 Medvalf Road, Enfield Lock, x. 


Euxest Canuistz, 45 Parkers Road, Broomlill, 
Sheffield. 


ARTHUR GEF, 115 St. Sepuichre, Great Doncaster, 
Yorks. 


Brpxey H, Inwn, $1 High Street, Tunbridge Wells, 
C. P. Tavtor, 32 Lulworth Road, Birkdale, South- 
port. 


Gribert H. Hoises, Chalford Hill, Stroud, Glos, 
Jouy F. Porgy, 13 Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 
E1sig M. Gray, $3 Carlisle Place. Manningham. 
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IV.—Handwriting. 
[Continued from p. 766.] 
Age 18 years. 


Moniker Brice, 10 Atherton Road, Forest Gate. 


T. W. Houzarret, Silverton Lodge, 21 Havelock Road, 
East Croydon, 


Third Grade. 
GronGE LEATHLEY, 6 Upper Wilton Street, Heaton 
Park, Manchester. 


Evetyn R. Wititams, St. Martin's House, Dover 
College. 


S. G. ALDous, Copthorne, Streatham Park, 8.W. 

W. L. PARKIN, Fitz Road, Cockermouth, 

Axprrt Lane, Glencadam, Brechin, Forfarshire. 

Lawnexcs E. GREEN, 9 Anglesea Place, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


Jack Darg, 3 Medley Road, West Hampstead, x.w. 


James A. Patxnrsos, 66 Alexandra Parade, Deanis- 
town, Glasgow. 


Harry 8 Watch, New Station, 
Warrington. 


Herpekt P. Hart, Waterloo House, High Street, 
Andover. 


HAROLD WALTERS, 85 Darlington Road, Southsea. 


FREDERICK SEAGER, The Laundry, Hopes Hill, Dod- 
dington, Kent, ‘ 


Grorak H. Duieatt, 39 Chalton Street, St. Pancras, 
NW. 


Wu.tiaM CHARLES BARNES, Magdala Road, South 
Hayling. 


G. C. CLank, 2 Pier Strect, Ryde, LW. 
JamEs Lana, 124 Duke Street, Glasgow. 


MangL NorMax, 2 Sea View Terrace, Lipson, Ply- 
mouth, 


Fraxk Coie, 189 Church Hi!l Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 


W. &. 8. Stewart, 12 Garsenbo Terrace, Murrayfield, 
Ediuburgh. 


Helsby, near 


Witrnep E. Crtaxpier, Bath Road, Nai!sworth. 


Gronak Wess, 2 Overhill Vilas, Kingswear, S. 
Levon, 


A. K. McCoxacnmm, Thesdon Bols, Denbigh Bead, 
‘Armadale, Melbourne. a : Z 


Jony WiLsos, Grampian Training Ship, Belfast. 

E. H. LINEvt, 14 Waltons Parade, Preston, Lancs. 
Sipyry RENDELL, 94 Nightingale Road, Wood Green. 
G. A. MartIx, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 


C. Mitrorp Marttx, do, do. do, 
WILLIAM Ross, do. do. do. 
Hanoi M. Moone, do do. do. 
PencivaL CRYMBLE, = do. do. do. 


ARTHUR TAYLOR, Grampian Training Ship, Belfast. 
JAMES SPERRING, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, E 


JAMES PUMMEL, do. do, 
Janxs SELF, do. do 
Frep Monreax, do, do. 
HARotp Wag, do, do. 
‘W. J. Monnis, do, do. 
BENJAMIN THOMPSON, do. do, 
THowas Mcxpy, do. do, 


HeEnseErT Kirkg, Newport, Brough. 

Gmsert Grric, 10 Creekmill Cottages, Dart‘urd, 
Kent. 

Frora LE Sueur, 16 Saville Street, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey. 

J. Lirs, 5 Dalmeny Road, Tufnell Park, x. 

A. J. Brick, Church Street, Ewell, Surrey. 

Macorm M. Wiurams, 8 Princes Road, Upper Bangor. 


Anny Peacock, 117 Bravington Road, Mais 
We 


A. E, Buxyine, 30 Woburn Road, Bedford. 
(Tb be continued.) 


SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 
5.—Isprosvs Bausus. 


By P. SHAW JEFFREY, M.A. 


(By wild and wanton Balbus, 

You have wrought me bitter pain; 

For your conduct brings me frequent 
Applications of the cane. 

And the walls, and towers, and bridges, 
That you seem to fancy 60, 

Are a bugbear to the simple, 
And a terror to the s!ow, 


It is hard to draw conclustons 
As to where your duties lie; 
For you always have your fuger 

In the composition pie. 
You may simp'y puddle mortar, 
Or may claim a higher sphere 
As an architect or mason, 
Or a civil engineer. 


It {s sald that you asserted 
All was over with the State; 
So we funcy you must figure 
As a Labour Candidate. 
And, in company with Cains, 
We have heard of you at Home; 
Though, in case of true location, 
Corinth seems to be your home. 


You can hardly be tectotal, 
For you feed on flesh and wine; 
And you seem to Lave no doubt but 
That the Empire must decline. 
You have democratic leanings, 
And would doubtless often try 
To strike for bread and circuses, 
And more denarii, 


Still you have the sporting instinct ; 
For you turn up at the Games, 

To snare the wily cocoannt, 
With high and lofty aims. 

Lut in cases of necessity, 
Imperative and such, 

Your aims and ours wonld s:em to be 
Completely out of touch. 


So, Balbus, if I meet you 
In a sweet secluded +pot, 

You shall take a little something, 
And that little spmething hot. 
For your mons are so uncertain ; 

And experience would show 
That uw with the indicative 
‘a indicative of woe. 


But as for simple Cnius, 
He was doubtless led away 
By the indirect narration 
Of your idiotic lay. 
80 I beg you both in future, 
If you must appear at all, 
To devote your time and talents 
To the building of the wall. 


———_.—___ 


OUR OPEN COLUMN, 


UNIVERSITIES’ CAMPS FOR PUBLIC. 
SCHOOL Boys. 


Br Mason Sztox Cuorcur, 


Author of “General Gordon: A Christian Hero,” 
ele., etc, 


A GIRL was once asked what could have induced her to 
marry a man with only one leg. “ Why," she said, 
qrimen with two legs are so frigitfully common !" 
The longing desire to do that which is uncommon is 
not, however, by any means confined to the fair sex, if 
I may venture to judge of boys from those who attended 
our Universities’ Camps for Publio-School Boys.” 
‘The ordinary conventional visit to the seaside during 
the summer holidays may be termed the “frighsfully 
common,” but very ordinary, way of spending a great 
Portion of that time in the hot weather which follows 
that day when boys leave school with their 
“Good-bye Latin, good-bye Greek ! 
No more of you for many a weck. 
Books and slates we throw away, 
All for the sake of @ holiday.” 


But a holiday in a seaside lodging is not the liveliest 
method of spending one's time oe especially if there 
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haprens to be no brother or chum to go about with. 
Of course there are always a lot of other boys loafing 
about at the seaside, but then they are not schiool- 
Jellows, and it is uot so easy, even if desirable, to pick 
up friends among strangers. As coon as a fellow gets 
to know a few other boys the month is up, and prepa- 
rations ure being made to return home again. 

An uncommon way, however, of spending a holiday, 
or at all events a part of one, has been lately tried with 
much success. This plan appeals to a boy's love of 
fun and games, Camps are formed in different parts 
of England by the seaside, and boyn are invited to 
come and spend ten days together. So far, this new 
movement is only in its infancy ; but if its success for 
the future may be estimated from the few camps that 
were formed last summer, it is bound to spread. It 
was originated at the Universities, and the greut bulk 
of the men connected with it are from Oxford and 
Cambridge. Ench tent is in charge of an under- 
graduate, who receives five or six boye, Ten or a dozen 
tents form # camp, which is placed under the charge 
of a military man who has had some experience in 
camp lite and knows how to maintain discipline. 
Each boy pays four shilliugs per diem, whieh covers all 
the expenses. 

Last year there were three camps, containing about 
200 boys, but this year there will probably be four or five 
such camps, situated in different parts of England, so 
as to accommodate more boys. Camp life ia a novelty to 
many, and it has a strange fascinution for come, uni as 
bovs are like their sisters, in one respect at all events— 
viz. that of wanting to nyoid the ordinary aul hum. 
drum, and going in for the unconventional—this method 
of enjoying a holiday has become very popular, and at 
the end of the ten days some of them invariably ask 
that the time may be prolonged. 

In order to keep down the expenses, as well as to 
make the boys rough it a bit, there are no servants 
allowed in the camp, except one soldier cook. Conse. 
quently, each boy has to clean his own things, air his 
blankets, make his bed, clean his knife, fork, spoon, 
cup and saucer, and take his share in the ordinary 
routine duties of the camp. As one cook cannot pro- 
vide for so many boys, they have to take their share of 
this duty under the supervision of the cook, who tells 
them all vorts of old soldiers’ yarns. 

Camp life caunot be described properly in a few 
Words, but as space is limited, I will sketcliont a day's 
routine. The reveillé sounds at 7 A.M.,and every boy is 
obliged to turn out of bed. After a few minutes for 
prayer, the “fall in” sounds, and all, in a very neyligé 
costume, fall in for bathing. A dip in the briny has 
& Breat attraction fur Loys, aud though they are not 
compelled to bathe, very few ever wiss the chance. 
tndeal; the difficulty is to keep them from bathing too 
often. 

After the morning swim comes the wagh with a little 
fresh water in a basin, shaving for any who need it, 
and n general clean up, The beds have to be aired, 
sleeping garments hung up, and general tidying pre- 
vails. 

Brenkfast bugle sounds at 8.30 a.m, after which meal 
the chaplain conducts prayers, About 9.30 aM. the 
boys go to thelr tents to arrange the bedding, which by 
that time has been wel aired. The tents are inspected 
by the Commandant, and the games commer 
Cricket, of course, engazes the majority, but some prefer 
doatinz, fishing, or sailing. There arealso some who go 
in for cycling, quoits, rounders, boxing, fencing, single- 
sticks, ete. About 1.30 thedinuer bugle sounds, After 
the midday feed the games recommence, and go on till 
about 6 P.M., when the tea bugle sounds. At 7 P.M. there is 
a display of local talent in the way of singing, recitation, 
reading, or some sort cf musical performance. Vicitors 
are allowed to come from the neighbourhoud around, 
and these entertainments are very popular among the 
boys, as well as among those who cometolisten. About 
8 P.M. all stand up and sing “God save the Queen,” and 
then the Commandaat announces that it is the custom 
to close the day with a Church Parale, which is a form. 
of family prayers, At this service the undergraduates 
take it in turn to give the addresses, which they always 
try to make of a short, bright nature, inculcating a 
hearty, manly form of religion. At 9 P.m. hot cocoa 
and biscuits are issued, and all retire to their tents 
about 10 p.m, I bave briefly sketched ont the life that 
went on in my own camp last year, and although there 
is a little variation in the different camps, this may be 
fairly taken as a specimen of the others. 

Last year our three camps were thus held: One in 
the North of England, another in Wales, and a third in 
the South of England. 

If any of the boys of our public or private schools 
Would like to come and see what life in a holiday camp 
is like, I shall be very glad to note his name for any 
Yacancy that may occur. Our members are of neces- 
sity limited, and the old boys have, of course, B prior: 

clalm. AL! applications should be addressed to lajor 


Seton Charchill, White Hall, Lichfield. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 395. 
By D. Wasuays, 


BLACK. 


WU vi 
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OFi=10 pi 
‘White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


One of the first compcsers of this century 
who began to construct problems in the 
artistic style of the present day was D. Was- 
mann, of Hanover, who published several of 
his productions in the early volumes of the 
“Iilustrir e Zeitung,” of Leipzig, a weekly 
paper dating from the year 1843. One of his 
best problems appears on the above diagram. 
He also made some clever self-mates as 
follows: White, K—-Q Kt4; Q-QB6;Rs 
—QR2and KR 7; Bs—K B7 and K Kt 
sq.; P-Q R 6. Black, K-Q R 2; Q—K 
R8; R-KR7; Kt—K 6; Ps—K Kt 7 and 
KR6. White compels Black to mate in six 
moves. His style is like that of his friend, 
H. A. Krome, of Stade, who died in 1856, 
and who is the author of the following self- 
mate in ten moves: White, K—K Kt 8; Q 
—K 8; Re—QR7 and K R 7; Ba—Q R 6 
and K R6; Kts—QR8 andKR8. Black, 
K—Q Kt sq.; Kt—Q sq. A joint composi- 
tion by these two authors is this pretty five- 
mover: White, K—K B 5; B—Q sq.; Kts 
—K 5 and 6; P—Q B 2. Black, K—K 
square. 

This style of composition was then culti- 
vated by the clever composers K. Bayer, R. 
Willmers, A. Nowotny, J. Plachutta, F. 
Healey, J. G. Campbell, J. Brown, H. J. C. 
Andrews, S. Loyd, P. Klett, J. Kohtz und C, 
Kockelkorn, J. Berger, and others. 


Sorurtoxs or Proniems No. 894, etc. 

No. 394.—1, B—B2,P—R7. 2, Kt—K5, 
PxKt. 3, P—B 6, PxP. 4, P_Kt 7 
mate. 

Jokisch’s three-mover: 1, Q—R 8, P—K 
5 (ora). 2, Q—R 3, and 3,Q mates. (a) P 
—Kt6. 2, Q—Kt 2, etc. Laws’s: 1, 
K Kt sq.,P—Q5. 2,Q—KR sq. (ch.), an 
8, Q mates at K sq. or B 8 acc. Galitzky’s : 
1, Q—R 6, P—K 6 (or a, b). 2, Q—B 8q., 
etc. (as in the preceding problem). (a) K— 
K 5. 2,Q—R 3, etc. (b) PBS. 2, Q 
R 8, etc. Meyer's: 1, Q—Q B 6, P—Kt 5 
(ora, 8). 2,Q—R 8, P—K 5. 3, Q—R 3, 
and 4, Q mates at Q 6, K 8, or K Kt 3. (a) 
P_K6. 2,Q—B 3, etc. (3)K—Kt5. 2, Q 
—QB 3, K—B 5. 3, Q—Q 8 or K 3, and 
mate follows. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


L, B—This mate {s pure : White, K—Q B29; 
Kt4; P—QB4, Black, K—K 5; Ps-K 4and6; but 
it {s contrary to the economy of force, for the K can 
stand on QB 4, The least fy 
units, reckoning P=1 unit, K=8 units, Kt and B=3 
each, R=5, and Q=10. The black K on K 4, and the 
white K on K 7 with Ps on Q 3, K 3, K 4, and'K B 4, 


CoxaTant ReapRR.—If you only wanted to know the 
» of a book, it would have been no more trou 
11 to write to the publisher instead of to us, and 
you would have had an answer by return of post. 
‘Any bookseller can get you any book in print if he 
chooses to do so, but if he has to write to London 
it, you can hardly expect him to allow 
it would, on the contrary, be only 
reasonable if you were to pay the carriage. 
Wirat,—A George the Fourth crown-piece of 1821 or 
1822 is worth from eight to fifteen shillings, according 
to the state of preservation. 


S. T. Puitiips.—Read the practical articles given in 
our back numbers; get Thompson's “ Elementary 
Lessons in Electricity aud Magnetism,” or some other 
book of the sort; and attend a course of science 
lessons given in your neighbourhood in connection 
with South Kensington. 


Coixs.—We are not prepared to buy the coins at th: 
valties we mention, nor to give the addresses of those 
that will, ‘The prices are those you would have to 

pay at a sale or at any respectable dealers. Select 

your dealer from the list in the * London Directory,” 
nd write to him for a catalogue. 


Aris.—The question has been answerel over and 
over again, Get a “Civil Service Handbook” from 
Stanford or some other publisher. 


AN OLD Sunscrmer.—You will have to matriculate 
before you can graduate, and the subjects differ in 
the diiferent universities, If you are thinking of 
London, write for prospectus to the Registrar, 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, w. 


C. A. T.—Apply at one of the dockyards ; but you have 
no chance of an engagement if you have not had 
experience in the same line. 


A. K. WATERMAN.—If the dealer is led to suppose that 
you are of age, or if you order without stating your 
‘age, you can be prosecuted for fraud. If there is a 
guarantee, the guarantors have to pay; and under 
other circumstances, the money would have to be 
paid by the fathei 


NAVIGATOR.—Plane sailing is when the surface of the 
earth is considered as a plane, the meridians as 
parallel straight lines, and the parallels of latitude as 
straight lines cutting the meridians at right angles. 
Although no part of the globe is really a plane. 
the allowance for curvature over short distances is 

ght that plane sailing does very well on 
no few miles. It is often known, by way 

e taken seriously, as plain” sailing. ‘There 

her systems of sailing, such as “pnrallel sail 

“ middje-latitude sailing.” * Mercator's sailing," 

“current sailing,” and “Great-cirele sailing.” 


Ercntxo.—The metal is covered with wax: the wax is 
drawn on with a point or needle so as to he scratched 
away down to the metal; acid is then floated over 
the plate and eats away the metal where the wax 
lias been removed ; the plate is then cleared of the 
wax and ink nd the print is taken from the ink 
that is retained in the depression. 


Ampitious nut Imprcvxious.—You had better try 
another trade. All your questions are answered in 
“The Queen's Commission: how to prepare for it, 
how to obtain it, and how to use it; with practical 
information on the cost. and prospects of a military 
career.” Tt is by Captain Younghusband, and is 
published by John Murray. 


Asxtovs.—Get your father to call and ask at the 
Mercantile Marine office near the Tower Bridge. 


T.C. R. —You will find advertisements in “ Nature " and 
nce Gossip” from people who supply col!ections 
of fossils. 


Bicycrk Tyre.—It would probably get out of order 

soon, and its complication would not recom- 
nd it to the manufacturers and wholesale de 
You should obtain an opinion from some pra 
mechanic who is also a rider. 


H.C. C.—Begin your net on the wire ring and work it 
inwards, oue square less at a time, so as to finish in 
the centre. 


Lizaros (A. A. E, Manchester Square).— 
say what kind of lizards you have found. Are you 
quite certain they are not newts? You need not be 
offended at the suggestion—the mistake has been 
made often enough, and would make “all the 
difference” when the question of food comes in. 
Assuming them, however, to be the common scaly or 
biviparous lizard, they require as much sunshine as 
possible to induce them to feed, dinner-time being at 
midday with them. Give them access to water, 
thougii they are not likely to patronise it much. All 
species probably prefer spiders to anything else; 
but mealworms, beetles, flies, caterpil'ars, grubs, 
and similar small deer will be acceptable. Every- 
thing must be alive to commend itself to their 
notice. 


0. G. N.—1. There were two places of the same name. 
One Gileaditis was a district on the left of the Jordan, 
extending from Macharus to Gadara, its name 
being derived from the mound or monument set up 
by Laban and Jacob “asa heap to witness” their 
covenant. The other, noted for its balsam-trees, was 
ahilly ridge six miles south of the Jabbok brook. 
2. Paphos was the old capital of Cyprus. 3. The 
index to the volume is published in the October part. 
4. It is not easy to mention a respectable trade or 
profession in which you have uot to pass au examina- 
tion of some sort. 


Costcurva.—I. Apply to the Registrar, Royal School 
of Mines, Jermyn Street ; or you can get a_ pro- 
spectus from the Royal College of Science at South 
Kensington. 2, You would not get an appointment in 
this country, nor would you be employed by any Eng- 
lish company ; your only chance would be in the 
colonies, that is, in metal mining. 


Kaiskn.—* Bell-work " is * Dumb-bell work,” and means 
‘a course of the exercises given in “Indoor Game 
“Putting up” is a course of Indian-club exercise 
also given in our“ Indoor Games.” All sch exen 
have a tendency to open the chest and square the 
shoulders. 


Ayxtous To Kxow.--And evidently careless to read ; for 

10 boy who keeps his eyes open would ever ma 
ridiculous a mistake as to suppose that he can enter 
the Royal Navy as a midshipman, You must begin 
as a Naval cadet and pass two yearsonthe Britannia. 
The midshipmen of the Royal Naval Reserve are mer- 
chant service mates, 


You don't 


Gor.nriscr.—Yes, in articles now out of print The 
distinguishing marks of the cock and the hen of every 

British species are given in “ Our Country's Birds, 
Vanior's (Our Flat)—1. No, 2. Read reply to “Stag- 


gers.” Avoid advertising hair-quacks, 3. Yes, 
license to carry fire-arms. 


R. B. & 8.—The “ Angler's Calendar,” price one shilling, 
published at the* Field " office, Bream’s Buildings E.C, 
contains a gazetteer of every fishing-station, with par- 
ticulars of the hind of fish found at each 


Losinc FLESH (8, Wright).—At your age (thirteen) it 
would be better to trust to exercise. Take, however, 
plenty of green vegetables. Five «drops of tincture of 
iron in water after every meal will help to make you 
stronge: and more ruddy 


Vanicocgne (Repentant).—You are altogether low in 
health through the injury your indiscretion has 
Drought on you, ‘The sooner You consult a dector the 
better. He must see and examine you, which of 
course We cannot. 


STITCH IN SIDE (Troubled One).—You're ont of form. 
that is all. Now, 
regular habits, ‘lake regular exercise 
the cold tub, good food, but not over-mach, and 
with your windows open, on a hard mattress wit not 
too much bed-clothing. A little tincture of s 
water after food, or Fellow's Syrup. 


EAns Stick 1Nc OUT (Anti-helix ).—Youare rather old, we 
fear. Pads worn at night might do some good, box 
ever, if you can manage it. 

-Ternikn Tnx (I. H.)—Get Spratt’s care for 

worms, and try first for these : then give plenty of gow! 
food and exercise and cod-liver oil, a dessert spoon‘u! 
thrice a day. 

EczEMA (One of the Loons).— We consulted Dr. Gordo 
Stables, as you desired us, but he says it would be 
grave breach of ctiquette for him to take yo 
out of another doctor's hands. He says you must have 
patience and do precisely what your physician bls 
you. 


Liver OvT oF ORDER (B.0.P. Reader).—Yes, certainly 
see a doctor. 


Gtve No CLUE (F. G. and others).—We are most willing 
to give health hints to all inquirers, but we are net a 
wizard, and if readers will give no description « 
symptoms and mode of life, how can we a: 
them ? 

EYELASHES FALLING Orr (H. E. H.)—It is ov 
derangement of the general health. No applicati: 
of any-avail till you get strong. 


Ussreapy Hann (Staggers).—Cold bath in the mora- 
ing, exercise, aud regalar living. 


Pore Bioop (Anxious Lad).—Blood is made from 
and not from physic. Head Dr. Gordon Stables 
paper in our current Summer Number. 


Canary Losinc FEATHERS (Ajax).—Mites come out 
at night, you know.. We-replied to a query ou tl 
subject a few weeks ago. Kindly read back. 


Paty tx Pata (Swimmer).—It is slight cramp. 
go away as you get stronger. 

MALFORMATION (Scottish Volunteer).—We doubt if it 
can be remedied now. Bat your best plan would be 
to show yourself at a hospital, where you will get th 
best advice in the world. : 


Firs (Don).—It is epileptic fits caused by the exci 
ment of fighting, and you must on no account per 
mit your collie to fight, else he will die some day ia 
the street. 


Tretu (G, H. D, E.).—We may have an article soon 08 
this subject. 


eel in 


Fe 


It will 


Price One Penny. 
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MY FIRST POLAR BEAR 


T is July 21, in the seventy-fifth latitude, 

north of the Shannon river, on the east 
coast of Greenland. The whaling barque 
WW is lying by in a field of open ice. The 
whole air breathes lifeand summer. The sea 
lies as calm as a plain in moonlight, for we 
are deep into the ice-field, and no swell 
reaches us from the open. 

Great lone floes, scattered scances, and 
ten thousand and one ice-blocks gleam and 
flash, catch the eye wherever it rests, and 
extend away and away till all blend into a 
dazzling white line on the horizon. 

To the west rise the bright blue peaks of 
the desolate land. Not a shadow crosses 
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their summits, for the glorious sun pours 
down on us from an unclouded sky. But 
over the transparent surface of the sea 
thousands of shadows flit bewilderingly. 

So numerous, indeed, are the birds that we 
must present, at a distunce, the appearance 
of a giant beehive. Molly-hawks sweep past 
and around with that peculiar flight re- 
sembling so much the passage of a plate in 
mid-air. Great burgomasters (‘ burgies ” 
in the everyday language) float astern, or 
sit on ice-edges and croak harshly with 
clock-like precision. Sea-swallows and snow- 
birds soar above us, and a flock of “ boat- 
swain” birds hang motionless in mid-air, 


“A Clever Dog!” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FostEn.) 


like kestrels bent on mouse-catching, but 
ever and again swoop downward on some 
floating ova or piece of matter from the 
ship. 

Then, also, in the bight of a not far distant 
floe, two or three “ floe-rats ” (a small species 
of seal) are disporting themselves in full en- 
joyment of health and spirits. They dive 
and jump about, chasing each other like the 
cock salmon on a spawning-bed, and now 
have finished their hide and seek and are 
coming towards us to satisfy the intense 
curiosity that was born —alas for them !—in 
the breast of every floe-rat. 

I run down the engine-room ladders to get 
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the small rifle I brought mainly for this 
species. But when I gain the deck, they 
seem to have satisfied their craving and 
cannot be seen anywhere. Possibly they 
have gone after their breakfast; I do nos 
blame them, but I am aggrieved. 

I take aim, as a blow off, at a burgy that 
is croaking as persistently as a young rook 
in the rain ; but I only succeed in scattering 
the ice chips about its head. It departs, 
however, which is one point; so I lay the 
rifle on the cabin-top and go up the main- 
ratlines at a run. 

We have been at sea for three months, 
and my weakness at ascending to the crow’s 
nest has long since gone. Besides, we are 
lying motionless, and so the passage is of 
slight concern even to a land-lubber. 

I push up the lid, enter, and let the bottom 
of the barrel down again. I run my eyes 
along the horizon, take out the long-glass 
and have a good squint at land. 

Some great terns come so near my head 
that I try to catch them. Then I lift my 
cap and shake it, but they are not a whit 
frightened, and soar round and round, sczeech- 
ing in fine chorus. 

Ah boys! how jolly I feel up here in the 
old crow. I feel almost like the man on the 
North Pole ought to feel on a warm 
day. 

I sit down on a ledge that does duty for a 
seat, shut my eyes, and genuinely bask in the 
sun like an old “ bladder-nose seal. I don’t 
think I ever thought the sun was such a 
grand old man before. I joy in him to-day, 
as I joyed in Father Christmas and the plum 
pudding in the days when I was younger. 

Then, I fall asleep—yes, asleep! up here 
at the mast-head, amongs: the terns and 
snow birds, and don’t even know tkat they 
are talking of me in that charming sea-bird 
voice of theirs, or that one sits on my cap 
and looks down my throat, by the word of 
Davidson, the speksioncer. I take this with 
salt, and perhaps you will, boys, if you are 
wise. 

When I come to, I have another look round, 
and this time see what wakens me fully. 

About half a mile off, over the starboard 
quarter, by the edge of a scance, I see a dark 
object moving swiftly through the water. 
At first I cannot detect what it is; but when 
the ice is reached, and it hauls itself up, 
there is no possibility of mistaking it. It is 
@ bear. 

I pack up the glass, look down, and sce 
the captain on deck. 

“ Captain!’ I cry, I see a bear.” 

“Well, come down and go after him. 
Where is he?” cries he. 

“Over the sturboard quarter. You see 
that scance with the biack hummock on it? 
Well, it’s there.” 

“Is it a big onc?” he cries up again. 

“ As big as a cow,” say I. 

“Come out of that, then!” crieshe. And 
then to the mate on duty: “ There’s a bear, 
Wilson, on the starboard quarter. Lower 
away a half-boat, and take the doctor; it’s 
his bear.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” says the mate, and there 
is the quick beat of sea-boots on the deck as 
I open the trap-door and descend. 

T possess myself of the captain’s rifle, as 
he wishes, and let myself over the side into 
the boat, which is already manned. Then, 
with a push, we give the oars room and ease 
away, leaving a wide wake on the shimmering 
surface of the peaceful ocean. I sit down in 
the foresheets and stare eagerly ahead, with 
a happy thrill of savage joy in my heart. I 
am going to shoot my first bear. 

The men bend to their larch blades and 
joke with each other. The steersman stands 
in the stern and, with his long steering oar, 
keeps the bons’s head well on for the black 
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hummock. The faintest breeze blows from 
the north, but there is a cold iciness in it 
that makes us appreciate the warm rays of 
the Arctic sun and the thick lining of our 
coats. 

Now and then a floe-rat breaks the glossy 
surface of the sea before us, or rises up in 
our wake and stares like a man treading 
water, to disappear after the manner of a 
porcupine-quill when a big trout has taken a 
fancy to the bait. 

Seals are very comical, and very human 
when they are taking a curious peep at the 
genus man. I have many times laughed 
outright when a big “ grandfather ’’ bladder- 
nose or saddle-back has come up close astern 
and regarded us. But it is an unfortunate 
habit for them, as it offers a target to the 
sealer which he understands how to appre- 
ciate. 

We slip through the water as only a whale- 
boat is able. The water flashes off the blades 
as the men rest on them, and the scance is 
reached. 

We jump on to the ice, and the steersman 
remains with the boat. The rest of us pro- 
ceed over the scance in search of our 
bear. 

I am not by nature a very bold hunter, 
and, as we go, I am half inclined to wish I 
had stayed on board the ship. Many troubling 
questions run through my brain, and I feel 
myself hanging back a little to think them 
over. Iam not a coward, but when you go 
to stalk your first polar bear on a field of ice 
perhaps you will understand the nature of 
these feelings. 

On we push, and I find myse!f playing 
nervously with the trigger of my rifle. “If 
he comes at me, I must fire at his chest,” I 
say to myself. ‘ But then, I am sure to for- 
get which side the heart is on! The oppnsite 
to my own as we stand to each other.” I 
impress this on my brain; but it is one of 
those points which will not impress, and 
consequently I have to go over the same 
ground a minute after. 

But still there is no bruin. He must have 
escaped. Now I wish that I had had an op- 
portunity to get his skin. It is really very 
annoying, I tell myself, after all my hopes 
and trouble. 

The bear is not on the ice we are on, that 
is soon certain. But there is a shout from 
one of the men close behind me. I start 
frantically, thinking the bear is on me, and 
pull the trigger by mistake. The rifle goes 
off, and I see a spout of snow rise between a 
man’s legs. 

The man looks grim, and I don’t wonder. 
T apologise, saying it is the fault of the rifle. 
“An old rattle-trap,” I call it, put the trigger 
at half cock, and determine it shall not hap- 
pen again. 

Then I learn the cause of the shout. The 
bear is pointed out to me swimming leisurely 
across some open water towards an adjoining 
scance. 

We cannot kill the brute by looking at it, 
so we return with all speed to the boat. This 
journey is decidedly heavy work, for in some 
places the snow is up to our middle, and 
there are some dangerons waterholes and 
cracks to be carefully keps out of. 

But we reach it at last, and the steersman 
is regaled on the facts of the hunt as we pull 
off to our new ground. They say nothing of 
my accident, and I appreciate their genteel- 
ness to the full. And when I shoot the bear, 
T am assured they will forget it. 

I never thought shooting a bear had so 
many difficulties or was so unnerving before. 
To hear the mates and harpooners speak of 
it, L regarded it as a parallel to shooting a 
seal. I have now time to think coolly, too, 
and feel very much ashamed of my nervous- 
ness, especially as the bear was not seen on 


the ice at all. I conclude that it is the word 
“bear” that does it all, and laugh to myself. 
“Tf I can shoot a seal through the head at 
seventy yards, I can surely shoot a bear 
somewhere so as to kill it, or at least drop it.” 
I shall, I determine, go close up to it before 
I waste a bullet, or let it, if it is so bold. 
come close up to me. “ There is no doubt I 
shall kill it dead.” And so I become quite 
happy. . 

The pull is not a long one, and we soon 
stand on the second scance, whence our friend 
had betaken himself. 

For a moment we look in vain, and then a 
great white object moves slowly and medita- 
tively from behind a hummock of ice. 

My heart stands still. 

“ There he is!” cry the men. 

Iam aware of it already. 

“A splendid skin,” says the mate. 

“Yes!” I say, but my mind is not there. 
My brain is working at problems again. I 
cannot understand myself. But, as the 
others move forward, I move with them. 

I keep my eyes fixed intently on the brute, 
which dces not secm to have yet seen us. I 
have discovered which side his heart is on. 
L impress it upon my mind and feel bappier. 
If he would stand still, I have hopes. 

Ab! he has seen us! But he takes ro 
notice. Surely this is a cool brute. We are 
yet two hundred yards away, and I am 
thinking of firing. But I recollect it woud 
be useless, and remember my determinaticn 
in the boat. 

Now the beast has changed its position. 
I have lost its heart. It is coming towar’s 
us. 

“Look out, doctor! He’s coming!” erics 
the mate; and I see the men preparing to 
run. 

Tamexcited. I raise the rifle, and all bu: 
fire; but lam happily prevented by a second 
thought on the part of the bear, which does 
not come at us at all, but makes a straigkt 
line for the boat. 

I breathe again, and have time to think. 
The men, I see, are still prepared to run. I 
am about to ask them to stay; but bruin 
prevents me. 

The boat does not seem satisfactory. And 
now it is coming straight for me at the 
gallop, and I hear it roaring. 

It is an awful beast: a huge beast! The 
nearer it comes the more alarming it looks. 
The problem now in my head is how it will kiil 
me. I have almost forgotten about killing 
it; but the thought flashes through my brain, 
and I kneel down. 

As I do so, I feel the sweat running down 
my spine in a cold stream; and I catch a 
sight of the meh, in the tail of my ere, 
taking to their heels like rabbits. i 

Bruin puts on the pace. My hand is not 
steady, but my teeth are clenched. It is ai] 
in the name “ bear," I tell myself ; but it does 
not soothe me. I point the rifle, but I can- 
not keep the bead on it. My hand shakes 
like a fly-catcher’s tail, and my sight scems 
crooked. I have no true conception now on 
which side its heart is. But if it would ha't, 
I would shoot anywhere. 

But it does not stop. It is now thirty 
yards distant and still at the gallop. What 
asize it is! My excitement overpowers me. 
I pull the trigger. But there is no report. 
My heart stops dead, and the bear stops, 
Now! I smile triumphantly. I aim at its 
right side, and pull the trigger again. 

There is no sound. I pull five times. 
each time more madly, and there is no 
sound. I cannot think what is wrong. (The 
rifle is half-cock, that is all, and the bear is 
standing at twelve yards. But my kead is 
gone.) : 

We look steadily at each other. Then 
brain throws up his head, opens his mouth, 


and roars. This is the climax. I forget 
everything. I turn. I fly for dear life over 
the ice, and away from the boat. I beat the 
record for a twenty-five-yard heat; and 
then, with a wild plunge, pitch head first 
into an ice-crack. 

It is filled with drift snow and I am 
almost smothered. But there is plenty of 
room, and I manage to shift myself so as to 
avoid this. I raise my head and look up to 
daylight. What! There is no mistaking it ; 
a polar bear is looking benignly down on me, 
licking its chops. 

My blood freezes as it puts down a great 
paw and tries to claw me. But I am safe, 
80 my courage returns. 
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I find my rifle, which has come down with 
me, and see it is half-cock. I cock it care- 
fully, and then, on a thought, blow the 
snow out of the barrel, and close it again. 
The bear is still above, licking its chops. I 
cannot help a pleased sigh as I see the 
sight level with its eye. I shall have 
revenge. 

Bang! There is an awful roar with the 
confined space I am in, and my head seems 
to have split. I look through the smoke, 
but there is nothing to be seen. Have I 


missed ? I can’t believe it; but I am fearful. 

I cannot scramble out, so I hail loudly; 
and in a few minutes the mate looks down, 
and goes into convulsions. 


A BOATING ADVENTURE ON THE ST. 


Ape ninety miles below Quebec the River 

St. Lawrence is joined on its -north 
side by the River Murray, which falls into 
the picturesque bay of the same name, on 
which are situated the pretty little villages 
of Pointe-a-Pic at the entrance, and, farther 
inland, that known as Murray Bay village. 
In winter the local population is entirely 
French Canadian, but in summer they are 
both, especially the former, the resort of 
many of the wealthy citizens of Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, and other inland cities 
of Western Canada, who are attracted 
thither by the salubrious air both of moun- 
tain and sea, as well as the magnificent 
scenery which abounds on the lower St. 
Lawrence. 

That river is here about thirteen miles 
wide, and the tide has a rise and fall of 
twelve feet; and, owing to the formation of 
the Murray Bay, it presents to the spectator 
on its western shore the peculiarity of the 
water apparently sweeping out of the bay 
when the tide is coming in, and vice versd. 
This is caused by the shape and size of the 
bay, which is almost semicircular, being 
about a mile and a half in depth, and two 
miles wide at its entrance; so that, when 
the tide is flowing, it is forced partially by 
the river current to take the course of the 
shore line, and so sweeps into the bay on its 
eastern side, and, following the line of the 
shore, rushes out at the western end, gaining 
& peculiar, and in places somewhat danger- 
ous, swirl and vehemence, which gradually 
subside as the bay fills up to high water. 

At low water it is almost empty, and the 
sandy deposit of the Murray river has spread 
over the flats, forming o series of sand 
dunes and pools, among which the river 
gently threads its way to the deep water at 
the entrance. ‘These dunes form a series of 
shoals of an undulating and regular charac- 
ter, running parallel with the course of the 
main river, immediately where the deep 
water commences, with a sudden declivity 
of the bottom, imparting an action to the 
river current the significance of which be- 
comes apparent in my story. 

A few of the visitors bring steam-yachts 
with them, while others have sailing and 
rowing crafts of various kinds; but the 
majority are dependent for their water trips 
on the primitive and rather rough boats 
owned by the Canadian habitants, which 
they are glad to lease to those who will put 
up with their discomfort and weight. 

One lovely raorning in August there was a 
fresh sou’-westerly breeze blowing straight 
down the river; and as I had for some time 
been longing for a sail, I determined to take 
advantage of it by hiring a boat which I had 
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noticed several times as one of the best- 
looking and safest of the lot in which to 
enjoy a couple of hours’ spin on the river 
with any reasonable prospect of getting 
somewhere and back again, in view of the 
contingency of tide, current, and wind turning 
against one, or failing altogether. 

Taking my own boy and two sons of a 
neighbour, all between the ages of eleven and 
fourteen, but eager for anything in the shape 
of a lark, especially on the water, I went 
down to the shore, and inspected the boat in 
question. I found her to be what is known 
on the lakes as aschooner’s jolly-boat or yawl, 
open from stem to stern, but strongly and 
heavily built, square stern, about twenty feet 
long by four fect beam, and having a long 
flat floor, with only a couple of inches of 
wooden keel, and no centreboard. She was 
rigged with a large sprit mainsail, the mast 
stepped about two feet abaft the stem, a 
little jigger in the stern, and usually a small 
jib, but, as the bowsprit was not in place, 
the wind was blowing fresh, and I was not 
sure how far I could depend on my youthful 
crew to handle the sheets, I concluded to do 
without the last, a decision I found cause to 
regret before we got back. 

The boat had no ballast of any kind, de- 
pending for her stability on her own weight, 
broad floor, and the avoirdupois of the crew 
on the weather side, so that, when I saw the 
size of the mainsail set, and thought of the 
freshening breeze and my light-weight crew, 
I mildly suggested a reef. This was vigor- 
ously opposed by the boys, who were all fine 
little chaps, without fear in their composi- 
tion, and with an implicit confidence in my 
sailing ability, so I yielded to the majority, 
and we started out just as the tide began to 
ebb. 

It certainly was a glorious day for a sail, 
and the surroundings were well calculated to 
raise the spirits to the highest state of ex- 
hilaration. The sun shone brightly, but the 
hot August day was deliciously tempered by 
the fresh, cool breeze ; the waters of the bay 
lay green under the shadow of the mountain 
foliage that surrounded it, while the dark 
ripples of the squalls chased one another 
over its surface, giving some warning of their 
approach, and throwing into vivid contrast 
the bright, angry waters of the big river out- 
side, where the scas ran pretty high, tipped 
with white caps, and racing with a mad 
velocity by the aid of tide and current. 
Away across the river in the distance lay the 
low, dark line of the Kamaraska shore, while 
about two-thirds of the way over could be 
seen occasionally the long, dark hull of an 
ocean steamer inward or outward bound. A 
long, sinuous, white line of breakers, marking 
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“Hillo, doctor!” says he, with a wide 
grimace. 

“Is there a bear up there?” I ask; for I 
am fearful of my reputation. 

“ There was, doctor, but you’ve scared the 
critter,” says he, and laughs. 

“Scared it!’ Then I’ve missed, sure 
enough, I tell myself, and am hauled up, sick 
at heart, and determined to stick to seal 
hunting in future. But it is not so, and 
Ireach the surface to find I have shot my 
first polar bear. 

My feelings were mixed, and I ehan’t 
explain them. But when I got back to the 
ship, I went up to the crow’s nest and sat 
down and thought. 


LAWRENCE. 


the end of the sands of the bay, from its 
regularity bore the appearance in the dis- 
tance of a stone breakwater, the green water 
of the river apparently flying over it in 
places where it met some unusual obstruc- 
tion in its wild course. 

As we left our moorings, I noticed the-- 
absence of oar or paddle in our craft, but, as 
we had all the wind we wanted, and intended’ 
returning by noon, I paid no attention to the- 

act. 

After dodging about the upper end of the 
bay in smooth water, we concluded to rum 
out towards the river, and see how we could. 
stand the wind and sea there; so we ram 
down on an easy bowline on the starboard 
tack. Under our lee lay the lofty mountaim 
range that terminated in grand old Cap 
&VAigle, the headland which crowned the 
lower entrance to the bay, deep in shadow 
from the dense foliage that covered it down 
to the very shore. Opposite, on our weather 
beam, were the gentler slopes of the Quebec 
Mountains, bathed in the hazy sunlight of 
the August morning, with the quaint little 
village nestling at their base. 

With all the sail we wanted we scudded 
along right merrily, and did not take long 
to near the breakers, so as to admit of our 
seeing at once the probable danger of trying 
to cross them to get into the steadier sea of 
the white-capped river. A grander water 
scene could hardly befound. Wind, current,... 
and tide aided in making an effective picture: 
of rapids over sands not often to be seen.. 
Huge volumes of green water rushed along 
with a queer rhythmic roll or undulation, till 
each billow had swelled so large that its top-- 
curled over and fell, a mass of white foam,.. 
into its neighbour, which repeated the process 
in regular succession in the swirling tide. 

We had not long to admire it, as I speedily 
came to the conclusion that we could not 
safely cross, and so, after standing on as long 
as we dared, I put the helm down to go 
about, but found to my alarm that she would 
not stay. Having no jib to help her, very 
little keel, and no centreboard, she would not 
carry way long enough in the rough water 
we had then reached to come in stays, ant 
quickly began to fall back. I had little tima 
to decide on a course of action. To jibe in 
that sea and with such a sail and breeze wag 
ticklish, but, unless I stood on and chanced 
the breakers, no other course was open tous, 
Had I been alone, I would have tried tha 
latter and trusted to get through, but realis- 
ing the danger, and also the responsibility of 
the care of my boys, such a thing was not to 
be thought of. 

Seeing that I could run free, parallel with 
the line of breakers, long enough to let me 
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prepare for the jike, I put the helm hard up, 
and eased away the mainshevt with a run. It 
was a question whether she would pay off 
before her nose was in the breakers, and if 
we got in there running free it was all up 
with us; but she answered her helin well this 
time, and away we scudded in a mad race 
with the foaming waves of the river. 

The situation was peculiar. On our 
weather beam, and so close aboard us that 
we could have touched them with an oar, 
was the line of rapids, with the huge swirl- 
ing waves, from which the squalls blew the 
tops in spray across our fac beyond, the 
boisterous river; while immediately on our 
Jee was the comparatively quiet water of the 
bay. smoother by contrast with the angry boil 
to windward. 

I felt very anxious, but the boys enjoyed it 
thoroughly and shouted with delight, though 
my own son, who knew me well, and read in 
my face some signs of uneasiness. gave me a 
took as much as to say, ‘This is jolly, but 
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aren't yourunning it rather close?’ I winked 
assuringly, and giving him and one of the 
others the mainsheet, I instructed them to 
haul in quickly when I sung out, shove the 
boom over as the sail came aboard, and all to 
jump to the port side like cats. 

Securing the end of the sheet to the cleat, 
to prevent its going adrift altogether, I 
watched my chance for a lull, but was not 
given much time ; for a short distance ahead 
the line of breakers curved in, till it lay 
under our lee bow, so that our standing on 
without a jibe would run us into the worst 
part of it. 

Just after a fierce puff swept over us I gave 
the word, and the boys hauled in like men. 
Putting the helm over and humouring her, 
we came round in the course of the breakers, 
but so close that we took aboard several 
gallons of their kind attentions, as we lay 
over to the wind on the new course. I let 
the jigger shift for itself, and it came over 
with a bang thut threatened the little out- 


rigger. As we came round, a fresh puff 
caught us, and we tore on with our lee gun- 
wale nearly awash, but the old boat recovered 
herself, and gradually stood up to her work, 
as I eased her as far as possible with a free 
sheet. 

I heaved a sigh of relief, and feeling at 
last somewhat secure, we ran down with the 
current at a more respectful distance from 
the breakers, and enjoyed the grand sight 
they presented. Getting as far to leeward as 
I deemed prudent, we hauled our wind, and 
stool up the bay again for our moorings. 
where, on arriving, in reply to a mild 
remonstrance as to letting us go without 
the jib, we were greeted by the owner with 
— Vell, I vas sure you did not right tu 
leave ze jib.” 

In conclusion, I may add, in justice to my 
crew, that I decided then, and several times 
since, that for pluck, tractability, good 
humour, and adaptability to their surround- 
ings, give me a crew of sturdy boys. 


BEAR-HUNTING ON MOUNT HERMON. 


ai} ‘ount Herwow, or Jebel esh Sheikh, as it 
is known in the East, is the highest 
summit of the Anti-Lebanon, the chain of 
mountains that forms the northern boundary 
of Palestine. It rises 10,000 feet above the 
sea, is partially covered with perpetual snow, 
and forms a landmark plainly visible from 
the south and east for over eighty miles ; 
soine people say from the house-tops of Jaffa. 
Ihave seen it with its top glistening in the 
sun from a hill twelve miles south of Nablous, 
the ancient Shechem, and from the Jebel 
Druze, the hill of Bashan across the Jordan. 
Bears, that were once common in the moun- 
tainous districts of the Holy Land, are now 
confined to the loftiest peaks and recesses of 
the Lebanon. We find them mentioned many 
times in the Bible, and they are shown as 
objects of the chase on Assyrian monuments. 
But at the present day they are seldom found, 
and many travellers have made the ascent of 
Hermon, which in winter and spring is difti- 
cult and dangerous, and returned without ever 
having scen one. In fact, I do not remember 
hearing of any Englishman who has shot a 
bear there before, and I have lived many years 
in the Holy Land. One was seen by a party 
some years ago who were unarmed and there- 
fore unable to wait for his approach and make 
his acquaintance. An American resident in 
Syria has shot onc, and there is the skin of 
another in the village of Shebha that is 
often shown to the travellers who leave the 
beaten track and visit this picturesque spot 
on the mountain, half way up its side. 
Shebha is said to be noted for pears and 
bears, and on this account is supposed to be 
the home of many hunters. 1 therefore made 
it the first day's halting place on my way to 
the summit of the mountain, as it is also 
conveniently situated for the final ascent. 
Arriving at dusk after a long and toilsome 
ride, with a friend and native followers, we 
spent the night in the guest-chamber of a 
hospitable sheikh, who assisted us the fol- 
lowing morning in making terms with a 
hunter who could also act as guide. He was 
the most wretched-looking object, for a man, 
Thad yet seen, but his prowess, by report, 
was unequalled, and was extolled by his 
friends both loud and long. 
Whilst waiting for our arrangements to 
be completed, a curious-looking animal was 
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brought for our inspection, perched on a 
pole. The people said it was a stuffed bear, 
the bear of Shebha. I asked if it had come 
from Mount Hermon, and if there were any 
more left there like it. They replied by 
urging me to purchase while I had the chance, 
as I might never see another. It had been 
stuffed by a native naturalist, who had no 
idea what to do with the legs, which were 
bent round the pole, and its interior was 
composed of cotton and straw. 

We began our ascent in the morning, and 
after steadily climbing for tive hours we 
reached the top, where the wind blew bitterly 
cold, About one-third of the way up we 
rested at an ice-cold spring and carried with 
us scme water for future use. Along the 
summit there is a fairly level plateau broken 
by gentle hollows. We mounted our horses 
and followed the guide to a small walled 
enclosure used by the snow-carriers, who fetch 
this frozen substance for the wealthy natives 
who live in the hot plains below the moun- 
tain. Near to this was a cave, and not far 
away some scattered stones, the remains of a 
temple. We fixed on these places as the only 
accommodation that offered shelter for our 
animals as well as ourselves. 

There are three peaks on Hermon, and we 
visited them all, while our men gathered some 
withered and stunted shrubs to make a fire, 
which we sorely needed, for although it was 
the 6th of September the snow lay deep and 
hard on manyaside. The only living things 
we saw were some golden eagles that rose in 
wheeling flight far above us. But as the sun 
sank in the west, we beheld a magnificent 
sight, the shadow of the mighty Hermon 
cast over the eastern plain right into the 
desert. The sharply defined borders of the 
shade marked a striking contrast between the 
receding shape of the mountain mass and the 
surrounding plain, lit by the after-glow of the 
setting sun. 

Though we gazed with admiration on this 
unique picture, it warned us to prepare for 
the coming night, and as the wind seemed 
to grow colder we looked to our horses and 
tried to make them comfortable before we 
settled down to supper and rest. We col- 
lected more of the dried shrub, and, after 
some hot tea and tinned meat, we rolled our- 
selves in blankets and lay down. Our sleep 


was fitful, as we had always a cold side, no 
matter which way we turned towards the 
tire; and we had to be careful not to roll 
into the embers like our guide, who burned 
his cloak in trying to monopolise the whole cf 
the warmth. 

When the grey dawn appeared I awoke 
shivering and alone. The others had disap. 
peared, but after a little while my servant 
Ali came running towards me crying, 
“Dubbeh! Dubbeh! Bear! Bear!” with 
my gun in his hand. I quickly asked 
where, and rushed to the side of the shelving 
plateau, where I found the remainder of my 
party gazing at three bears slowly making 
their way to another part of the ridge on 
which we stood, from a deep hollow in the 
mountain side. Evidently a she bear and 
two cubs, the latter somewhat larger than 
St. Bernard dogs, were quictly feeding as 
they moved slowly up the steep declivity. I 
told half of my party to wait where they 
were standing, and then descend and inter- 
cept the bears if they retreated by the way ther 
had come, while the hunter, my friend H—, 
and I ran round the side of the hollow to meet 
them as they ascended its precipitous slope. 

H-— and the guide ran in front of me to the 
edge of the cliff, and before I could gain a 
footing both fired. I looked over and saw a 
cub rolling head over heels down the hiil. 
but instantly turned on hearing a savage 
growl behind me. The mother bear had 
reached the top by a curve of the steep side. 
As I faced her, she rose on her hind legs about 
four yards in front. Behind me was a preci- 
pice with jagged sides, which I had seen 
when I watched the young one fall headlonz 
back. Iraised my gun to fire and found i: 
half-cock, but pulled it to the full while at 
my shoulder. H—,who was some distance to 
the right of me, fired, and sent a bull: 
through her leg or foot, so it seemed by the 
way she shook it. This increased her race. 
I fired and broke her jaw. She dropped on 
all-fours and howled with pain, but before she 
could make up her mind what to do I emptied 
the contents of my second barrel into her 
side, and she rolled over, dead. 

Before firing the second time, I heard a 
shot from another gun. It came from that 
belonging to the hunter, who had made good 
his escape at the approach of the bear and 


lay carefully concealed behind a jutting crag. 

en I examined the skin of the slain beast 
I found the pieces of shot that came from 
his gun embedded in the skin and hair, and 
gave them back to him. 

But before attending to the dead, we looked 
round for the living. The natives I had 
asked to assist us to get all three were 
quietly sitting where we had left them, 
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such a height above the sea. Fortunately 
he turned tne way we had come, and so gave 
us time to recover. The Shebha hunter 
fired, and down the youngster came again. 
We gave him two more shots as he passed 
us. He tottered and shook for a moment, 
then turned again. We chased him up and 


down the mountain before we were able to 
get another shot, which finally rolled him 
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We then set to work and removed the skin 
from the one that had fallen in our sight. 
Our hunter was very much disgusted at the 
comments we made on the courage he had 
displayed, but calmly excused himself by 
saying that he had no bullets, only shot for 
partridges, and that he trusted in our 
superior weapons; none of which were 
rifles. We carried the skin away with us, 


watching the sport. One cub had escaped, 
but the wounded one, with his fore-quarters 
covered with blood, was wandering aimlessly 
in the hollow below, apparently in great 
distress. H— and I ran down the side of the 
mountain towards him, intending to put an 
end to his misery, but found it so steep that 
we could scarcely stop when once in motion, 
and we had some difficulty in breathing at 
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over; but he was so near a chasm that he 
fell headlong down, and nothing but a shower 
of earth and stones showed the direction of 
his rapid descent. We sent the guide round 
by another path to see if it was possible to 
get his carcass, but he returned so quickly 
with a story about some shepherds skinning 
it that we could not believe him, and so 
gave it up for lost. 


and before we reached our homes in Jeru-. 
salem it became a troublesome burden; but it 
was our trophy and we prized it. No matter 
how much salt we bought and used, we could 
not stifle the unpleasant odour in the hot 
sun; but we persevered, and at last arrived 
at our destination. 

Its colour is greyish brown, and it 
mezsures five feet ten inches in length. 


TEED SS eS 


“Cai fax Coll., Oxford : Wednesday, 
y DEAR Ronsonx,—If you could spare me 
half an hour of your time, here, after 
Hall, I should feel much obliged. J. B. F.” 
An envelope, with the above contents, was 


AN INCIDENT AT MODS. 


handed to me on the morning of the day on 
which it was written. 

At 8 pw. I put on my hat and walked 
across to Fenton’s rooms. He was sinoking 
a post-prandial pipe, and, handing me his 


tobacco-jar, pointed to an easy chair. Wea 
had been undergraduates at the same college ; 
he had taken a Fellowship at Carfax, and I 
was staying up * coaching.” 

He began: “ Didn’t you incidentally say 
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that a man of the name of Rimmer of Queen's 
was reading for Mods. with you?” 

I nodded assent. 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

“Well,” I replied, “ he hasn’t very favour- 
ably impressed me, certainly, but our rela- 
tions are purely business ones, and nothing 
more.”” 

“Would you mind telling me if he is any 
particular shake at Alzebra?” 

“Not particular. He entered his name 
for Mods. quite against my advice. Not a 
ghost of a chance, I should think.” 

“Perhaps, as an examiner, I shouldn't 
say; but listen. Yesterday was the Algebra 
paper. At five I left the Schools, having 
directed the Clerk to make the papers up in 
some half-dozen piles, tie them well together, 
and send them onhere in my bag. I started 
marking as soon as possible, and did not 
cease until twelve. I finished a few lots, and 
noticed that the top of the next was Rimmer’s. 
I just cut the string and glanced at his paper. 
He had attempted two questions and both 
were wrong. Each man's work is fastened 
together with a brass fastener, and I am 
absolutely positive that there were only two 
sheets. This morning, on resuming, I was 
astounded to find that his work consisted of 
eight sheets—six sheets extra had been 
stipped on the fastener. No exclusive sort 
of paper or ink is supplied to candidates.” 

I made a remark expressing astonish- 
ment. 

“It put me,” continued Fenton, “in a 
most unpleasant position. If the authorities 
get to hear, they will blame me for not having 
placed the papers in a secure receptacle. 
And I cannot, in honow, let the affair glide 
by, and give a testamur to a blackguard.” 

“It so happens that I told Rimmer to see 
me at 8.30 and show me what he had done. 
Shall I pump him?” 

Fenton thought I might, so I went at once 
to my rooms and found the pupil in question 
waiting. 

* How did you do at the Algebra?” I 
inguired blandly. 

“Splendidly. Safely through.” 

“ Who were examining ?”’ 

“ Lockwood of Pembroke was one.” 
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“T thought Mr. Fenton of Carfax was one 
too,’ I suggested. 

«Perhaps he was, but I don’t remember 
his name.” 

Obviously it was no use arousing suspicion 
by further talk, so I did not detain him un- 
necessarily long. 

The next morning, I decided to advise 
Fenton not to bother. He might have made 
a mistake, and anyway he ought to have 
been more careful. 

“ Mr. Fenton has just gone out,” the porter 
at Carfax informed me. ‘ Nice weather for 
going down, sir.” 

“Yes, no doubt you are very busy just 
now." 

“We are, sir, but the gentlemen don’t 
forget us.” 

“No doubt the little perquisites do help 
to lighten the extra work.” 

“ Well, sir, we don’t grumble at that. Some 
of us college servants aren’t in a bad way at 
all. Why, sir, one here actually affords to 
sen] his son to Queen’s. But then, he's been 
at work on the same staircase — Mr. Fenton's, 
sir—man and boy, for these forty years.” 

Just at that moment Fenton passed 


through the gate, and we walked to his 
rooms together. 

“What is the name of your scout,” I 
asked. 

“ His Christian name is Tom, but really I 


don’t know what his surname is. 

“ T want to know particularly. 
is sure to have it down in his books. 
him, please.” 

On returning, Fenton's face was a study. 

“ By some coincidence, it is Rimmer,” he 
said. 

“No coincidence at all, unless the fact 
that your name resembles that of your 
father is; and I repeated what the porter 
had said. 

The broad light of day was thrown on the 
mystery. 

Evidently Rimmer pater had been com- 
missioned by Rimmer filius to do the 
dirty work. The latter must have obtained 
the correct working after the examination, and 
the former nad been a willing accomplice. 

“ May I look at the papers,” I said. 


The bursar 
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“ Certainly. I locked them up separately.” 

He produced them for my inspection, with 
the remark that we could not make any 
accusation on a mere guess. 

“You are not mistaken,” I observed, “ al- 
though at first it seemed at least probabie. 
Your first look at this paper of Rimmer’s was 
at midnight, after a long spell, and nothing 
more than a glance. But just notice this. 
The Clerk of the Schools must have a good 
strong pull. The two original sheets are 
slightly cut by the string, on the four sides, 
and, naturally, the added ones do not bear 
even the slightest indication of an indenta- 
tion.” 

“ What shall we do?” inquired Fenton. 

“ Call for the pater,” I replied. 

Tcm appeared, in answer to his name 
bawled out at the top of the staircase. 

“You have been interfering with these 
papers.” 

“ Sure sir, I haven't. 
sir.” 

The discovery we had made was explained 
to him. 

“ Besides that,’ Fenton added, ‘* you have 
been careless enough, or hurried by excite- 
ment, to attach also the paper on which I 
had entered my notes.” 

This last fact was conclusive. 

“If you don’t admit the truth, I shall ex- 
pose your son at the vizd rocc, and will 
take means by which your connection with 
Carfax will cease at once.” 

Rimmer pére held out for some time, but 
his assertion of complete ignorance of the 
matter did not hold water against the camu- 
lative proof of guilt. 

“T shall make allowance for the tempta- 
tion I unknowingly placed in your way, and 
let the affair drop as concerns yourself ; but 
your son had vetter not appear when his 
name is called. If he will request his tutor 
to take his name off the books of Queen's 
College, it will save me the trouble of doing 
so.” 


Never touched ‘em, 


As we expected, no response was made 
when Mr. Rimmer of Queen’s was called 
upon to interview the Moderators, and his 
name did not subsequently appear on the 
list of undergraduates of that College. 
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MrTy years ago, in brilliant summer 
weather, when the song of the bird and 
the hum of the bee seemed but the vocal 
expression of Nature’s deep content, a chill 
shadow hung over Biglands Farm. For it 
seemed that, of the score or so of inmates of 
that grand old homestead, one must be a 
thief. 

Petty pilfering had been going on for some 
time past. The cowman had lost a silver- 
topped walking-stick, the sole article of any- 
thing approaching plate which had ever 
appertained to that worthy's family. It had 
Geen somewhat whimsically bestowed on his 
maternal grandfather by a corpulent noble- 
man whom he had saved from being gored 
by a bull which had scant respect for the 
House of Lords. 

One of the maids had missed a tortoise- 
shell comb, the gift of a nautical admirer, a 
sad and galling loss to the poor girl. Seth 
Joyce, one of the farmer's sons, was enraged 
at finding that a cricket-bat, with a plate on 
its back recording his prowess, had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and, to do Seth justice, 
tl of its having been a “ wunner to 
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drive" did not weigh, in his estimation of 
his loss, nearly as much as the fact that it 
had been presented to lim by the parish 
team with a neat and complimentary speech 
from the rector, who was president of the 
club. 

But it were tedious to 1ecount the long 
list of missing articles. We will content 
ourselves with specifying the most serious 
loss of all. 

A red-headed youth, with white eyelashes, 
whose face you could hardly see for freckles, 
came one morning, when breakfast was 
nearly ready, blubbering like a bull-calf to 
Farmer Joyce's end of the table, and com- 
plained of faving lost a sum of fifteen shil- 
lings, which had been hidden in an old 
stocking at the bottom of his box. 

The other lads, who were now trooping 
in to breakfast, gaped with the admiration 
due to so wealthy a capitalist as the incident 
had revealed Jim Tagg to have been. This 
feeling finding vent in sundry gentle whistles 
from the carter boys, and a loud, “ Who'd 
a thought it?” from Tommie, the pig-boy, 
the tearful Tagg apologised for his riches by 


explaining that ten shillings of it were from 
his Aunt Jemima for setting her potatoes and 
minding her cow on Wheezle Common. 

“ And now,” added Jim, with a howl, “I'll 
ne’er set eyes on it no more, and me wanting 
a Sunday breeches so bad, so bad!" 

The former and his wife had little appetite 
for breakfast that morning. The conviction. 
borne in upon them by the accumulating 
mass of evidence, that there was a thicf 
under their roof-tree was a terrible blow to 
them. We are writing of days when farmers’ 
men lived on the farm premises and had 
their meals, practically, at the same table as 
their masters, and when, consequently, much 
of a family feeling obtained between them. 

Jabez Joyce and his spouse were excellent 
disciplinarians and warm-hearted, wholesome 
souls to boot. They kept close supervision 
over all in their employ, who, on their part. 
regarded their master and mistress as the 
first people to go to in their joys and sorrows. 
Ten unmarried men and lads, and five maids 
did the work of the farm, save what was 
done—and it was no small share—by the 
farmer himself and his family, who toiled as 


hard as any of them. Indeed, it was difficult 
to find better ploughmen, or rick-makers, or 
thatchers, than his two sons, Seth and 
Sammie; and there was no better butter- 
maker in the shire than his only daughter, 
sweet Dulcie Joyce, the idol of the house- 
hold. 

As soon as the men and boys had clattered 
out and the maids were setting to work to 
clear away the breakfast things, the farmer 
and Mrs. Joyce went to the orchard to talk 
this new instalment of trouble over. 

“Tell ee wot, lass,” groaned the farmer, 
“I’m maist beat wi’ this. Wot wi’ the 
twenty-acre ready for cuttin’, and Beauty 
"bout to calve, to say nout of the colt being 
ailing, this ‘ere coil on top of all is killin’ 
me slow but steady.” 

Joyce's broad shoulders and his jolly 
harvest-moon of a face, albeit puckered up, 
as it was just now, into a doleful expression 
ludicrously alien to it, did not tell of 
approaching dissolution. But his wife knew 
what he meant. 

“Don’t ee take on, Jabez! 
cleared up in good time.” 

“Yes, but how?” was the question that 
arose in her own heart like a secret chal- 
lenge to her outwardly brave words. 

Every possible effort had becn made to 
detect the thief. The incidents of the walk- 
ing-stick and cricket-bat had seemed to 
stamp the perpetrator as being of the mas- 
culine gender, till a necklace of Dulcie’s 
and sundry other women-belongings having 
travelled the same mysterious journey, doubt 
beclouded this theory. 

The farmer was drumming on the palm of 
his left hand with his filled but unlit pipe, 
and his wife was tying and untying the 
strings of her apron as they paced, in sorrow- 
ful perplexity, beneath the apple-trees, when 
to them tripped Dulcie radiant with a new 
idea. 

“Dad! Why don’t you ask Uncle Ben to 
come and stay with us for a day or two and 
ask his advice?” 

The farmer's face cleared in a twinkling. 

“Why, Dulcie, ’tis the very thing! Wot 
a gabey I be not to a thought of it afore!” 
and forthwith he struck a match. 

Her mother said nothing, but gently 
patted Dulcie’s back with an air of abstrac- 
tion. 

Needless to say, the same idea had occurred 
to her, but, for certain reasons, which she 
could not explain to Dulcie, she had not 
thought it expedient to suggest it. The fact 
was Uncle Ben was a very wealthy and 
somewhat eccentric old bachelor. He was 
her eldest brother, and had given her to 
understand that, all being well, her sons and 
daughter should inherit what he had to 
leave. Now, Mrs. Joyce had a high opinion 
of her brother’s shrewdness, and there was no 
one whose advice as to the mystery that was 
harassing the household she would have 
prized higher than his. On the other hand, 
she was fully alive to his huffincss, and there 
was no knowing how he might take the being 
bothered in such a matter. Moreover, Mrs. 
Joyce was one of those who prefer “ washing 
their dirty linen at home,” and the mere 
idea of discussing what seemed to her a 
slur on the household with an outsider, 
even though he were her own brother, was 
highly distasteful to her. 

However, the thing was done now, for the 
farmer resembled his old roan mare in that, 
when once started, he was hard-mouthed to 
take his own way. 

So, towards noon the next day, there rode 
up to Biglands, on a huge black horse of 
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sixteen hands, the driest little mummy of a 
man that ever was seen, with a dark brown 
wig, and snow-white bushy eyebrows, from 
beneath which as keen a pair of dark eyes as 
ever were sct in mortal’s head looked men 
and things through and through. 

Uncle Ben, or Farmer Glade as he was 
generally called, though he had given up for 
many years the little farming he had ever 
done, was a man of few words and nimble 
movement. 

Scarcely had the horse stopped at the door 
than he had skipped out of the saddle, 
pounced upon Dulcie, who was, with her 
mother, standing within the porch, thrown a 
word to Mrs. Joyce, hurried Dulcie into the 
back parlour, locked the door, seated her in 
a chair and himse!f in another, and said 
quietly — 

“Tell me all about it.” 

What with the cross-examination on points 
of detail and the repetition of what seemed 
to him of importance in the narrative, the 
telling took some time. 

Uncle Ben made no comment of any kind, 
but said he was ready for dinner. 

During that meal he was as silent as a 
wooden image, but every man, boy, and girl 
felt those preternaturally sharp eyes pierce 
to their very marrow, and wished that 
“Old Needles,” as he was irreverently, but 
with a respectful meaning, dubbed in the 
country-side, would “ take his heyes hoff.” 

No sooner, however, was the farmer’s sono- 
rous “Grace after meat” pronounced than 
Uncle Ben jumped up like a “ Jack-in-a 
box.” 

« Let ne’er a body leave the room without 
my orders. ‘here’s a thief among ye, and 
I be now going to find un out.” 

His hearers were petrified. They stood as 
motionless as the pendent hams and flitches 
above their heads. 

Uncle Ben went on: 

“Let the boy as minds the fowls go and 
catch a young cockerel and bring it here to 
me.” 

The boy vanished, and Uncle Ben sat down 
to wait and motioned to the others to do the 
same. 

Not a soul spoke. The spell of the old 
man’s personality was strong upon them. 

They heard the loud protestations of the 
cock when he was at length caught, and they 
listened with eagerness for the tramp of 
Billy’s heavy feet as he came nearer with 
his captive, still croaking indignantly at 
intervals. 

What would “ Old Needles” do next ? 

The general curiosity became almost pain- 
ful in its intensity, and Uncle Ben did not 
seem likely to gratify it. For there he satin 
his chair, with his head thrown back, in a 
brown study, the finger-tips of one hand 
pressed lightly against those of the other, his 
elbows on the arms of the chair, apparently 
utterly oblivious of Billy, who stood close by 
with round eyes and open mouth holding the 
cockerel by the legs. 

Still no one stirred. 

At length “ Old Needles ” spoke with a sud- 
denness which made everybody jump: 

“Bertha ’’ (that was Mrs. Joyce), “ send one 
of your maids to fetch your biggest stewpan, 
wot you use for jam.” 

Obedient to a nod from Mrs. Joyoc, a maid 
went and fetched the required article, shining, 
as the mistress was conscious. even in that 
absorbing crisis, like a shield of* burnished 
bronze. 

“Now,” said Uncle Ben, “I want a taller 
candle and a box o’ matches.” 

When the articles were forthcoming, he 
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got one of the men to hold the stewpan alott, 
while he blacked thoroughly the bottom 
thereof with the smoke from the lighted 
candle. 

All this amid a silence as dead as that of 
midnight. 

Then, with a solemnity which gave a cabal- 
istic air to the proceedings, he placed the 
cockerel on the table, covering it with the 
stewpan bottom uppermost. 

“Now,” said he, “ ye see, all on yez, wot 
T’ve done. We'll now all go into next room 
and come in here one by one in turn, and’ 
the one as comes in must rub bottom o’ 
this ‘ere pan with this finger wot ’'m ashow- 
ing,” holding up the skinny forefinger of his 
right hand : ‘‘ Whoso as is innercent o’ theft 
in this ‘ouse, nothing wont ’appen; but when 
the guilty one” (here Uncle Ben’s speech 
became very slow and deliberate andhis eyes 
dilated under his bushy brows) ‘ rubs it, sure 
ag eggs the cock will crow.” 

The next room was a large hall, and here, 
with faces pale with excitement, the whole 
assemblage huddled together. 

Uncle Ben avowed his intention of going 
first into the fateful room, and, as he could 
not be guilty, it was thought astrong corrobo- 
rative proof of the cockerel’s discrimination 
that, when he returned amongst them, as he 
strictly enjoined everybody to do when the 
ordeal was over, the bird had made ro 
sign. 

The farmer went next, then Mrs. Joyce,and 
after her Dulcie and her brothers. And, in 
rotation, everybody else. 

But there had not been the ghost of a 
crow! 

When the last person had been in and 
returned, there was a long sigh of relief from 
the suspense which had possessed them so 
painfully, and they began chattering like 
magpies. 

But “ Old Needles” soon stopped that. 

“Silence! ’? he thundered ; “ l’ve not done 
yet. Stand with yer backs agin the wall all 
of a row!” 

This unexpected order was obeyed with 
alacrity. 

Then Uncle Ben, beginning at one end of 
the row, made each person show both hands, 
palms uppermost. There was a tendency to 
giggle at this among the maids, who obviously 
regarded it as a kind of fortune-telling, but 
& stern glance from the old man’s eyes 
strangled it at its birth. 

He went through his inspection in a 
deliberate manner; then straightening him- 
self, he raised his hand and pointed at the 
freckled youth : 

“ Thou’s the thief!” 

And, to the consternation of all, the 
wretched Jim fell on his knees and maze a 
full confession. 

The tale of the fifteen shillings had been o 
fabrication to throw suspicion off himself. 
All the missing property was at hand in o 
hole in one of the stable lofts, whither Tagy 
was at once escorted by Uncle Ben, who 
restored everything to its owner. 

Farmer Joyce, at the earnest wish of his 
wife and daughter, decided not to take further 
steps against the lad, but of course dismissed 
him that very day. And we have good rea- 
sons for thinking that the young sneak took 
sore bones away with him from Biglands, the 
effect of a sound welting, privately admin- 
istered by the lads on the farm. 

In she bosom of his own family, Uncle Ben 
explained how he had detected the culprit. 

“ Bless yer! 'twere easy enuff. Hewas the 
only one as had not touched the stewpan. 
And reason good why.” 


the varieties of the genus juer, perhaps 
the small boy, regarded strictly from that 
point which the adjective suggests, affords 
us more food for serious contemplation 
than any other type; for which reason it 
would be manifestly unjust to deny him 
that meed of thoughtful consideration which 
is pre-eminently his due. The word smallis 
usually held to convey the idea of“ insign 
ficance’’ or ‘lack of importance,” in its 
application to any noun; but to say that the 
small boy is an insignificant or unimportant 
member of society would be nothing short of 
rank heresy. Indeed, if anyone should ven- 
ture on so rash an assertion, we should at 
once put him down as either a shockingly 
ignorant fellow, or as a sort of human 
fossil, fit only for exhibition by Barnum and 
Bailey as a “freak.” Speaking personally, 
after a long, and sometimes painful, study of 
the species, I am able to state my conviction 
that the small boy is an individual of consider- 
ableimportance—a power to be reckoned with ; 
indeed —as friend Jones would put it—a great 
social entity! And having, Juve adjuvante, 
paid him this necessary tribute, allow me to 
add that the small boy is a perfect nuisance 
to crusty old bachelors ; a doubtful blessing 
to “ eligible ” elder sisters ; whilst to the rest 
of the world he is, like a huge bran-pie, an 
almost endless source of surprise, delight, and 
amusement. 

The man has yet to be born who can 
thoroughly understand and appreciate all the 
moods, manners, and motives of this juvenile 
savage. Even Shakespeare, who is generally 
credited with having known a thing or two, 
hesitated to tackle the small boy in serious 
earnest. Kings and queens were mere baga- 
telles to him; priests and princes were the 
common playthings of his pen ; but the small 
boy he preferred, wisely enough. to leave 
alone. Since his time there have, indeed, 
been writers bold enough to attempt the task ; 
but despite their praiseworthy efforts, your 
small boy remains, and is likely to remain, 
to the limited capacities of his elders a mys- 
tery, unsolved, insoluble. 

It would be difficult to define the exact 
limits within which a boy may truly be called 
small. Roughly speaking, we might place 
those limits at the ages of seven and thirteen 
respectively ; but that, of course, would be a 
very arbitrary limitation, since some boys 
are dotards at six, whilst others are suck- 
lings at fourteen. I have seen men of the 
world upon whose curly heads the suns of 
seven summer: had not yet shone gravely 
conducting their grown-up sisters across 
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BOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By J. SrratForD Brapisx. 
THE SMALL BOY (PUER raRrus), 


PART I. 


Oxford Circus in the height of the London 
season ; and I have known babes of fifteen 
to weep salt tears after being in the middle of 
a tight scrummage for about two minutes. 
But putting aside exceptions (which are 
bothersome things at the best), let us assume 
that the average youngster begins to be a boy 
at about the time when he ceases to regard 
his rocking-horse as a fiery Arab steed, and 
no longer finds a supreme pleasure in the 
thrilling romances of “ Mother Hubbard,” or 
“ Goody Two-Shoes.” Let us suppose him, 
then, shorn of socks and sailor-suit,and clothed 
in all the majesty of ‘‘ Etons,”’ to be just start- 
ing for school, in charge of an obsequious, 
and not entirely disinterested, railway 
guard; and let us picture to ourselves the 
following little drama. 

Scene. Little Pudlington Station. Train 
about to start. Group of anxious relatives 
around a compartment, at window of which 
stands a perspiring little boy, whose atten- 
tions are divided between a cake of butter- 
scotch and a packet of sandwiches large 
enough to feed a regiment. 

Voice from the background (belonging to 
the local butcher-boy, a fearsome youth, 
whose appearance — suggests“ berlua”). 
“"Ullo, Teddy darlin’, goin’ to skule, are 
yer? Well, I ‘ope yer won't never come 
back no mor-or-OAR!” 

(This last syllable crescendo, in conse- 
quence of a sudden onslaught by Aunt 
Tabitha, who has an ancient teud with the 
L.B.B., and a nervous arm withal.) 

Guard (approeching anxious relatives). 
“ Beg pardon, ladies, time's up—ten minutes 
be’ind already. Oh! yes'm, I'll look after 
the young gentleman; don’t sow be afeared. 
‘Change at the Junction’? Of course,mum, 
I understands, (A little sleight of hand 
here.) Thank ye, mum, an—thank you, 
miss. (Raising voice.) Right away, Bil 
(Blows his whistle, at which a sleepy engine- 
driver regards him reproachfully from his 
“cab.") 

Mamma (with a noble attempt at cheerful- 
ness.) “Good-bye, Teddy dear. Be sure to 
give the Matron your inventory; and be a 
g-good boy, won’t you?” (Chokes pre- 
maturely.) 

Sister Fanny (who has suffered much at 
Master Teddy's hands). ‘Good-bye, Ted! 
Don’t forget to write and tell us all about B- 
B-Birchemall.” (Collanses.) 

aunt Tabitha (practical to the last). 
“Now, don’t put your head out of the window 
in the tunnels, Teddy, and keep the window 
up (engine gives a prolonged yell); and 
(raising her voicc) remember what I to-old 
you about—” (Rapid scarch for handker- 
chief.) i 

Train crawls out of station, whilst two- 
thirds of a small boy are seen to be hanging 
out of a window, frantically waving an open 
umbrella. Violent gesticulations on the part 
of terrified relatives, and—Curtain. 


And then the first arrival of our fledgling 
at a boarding-school. Surely in those first 
dreary days of his exile from home, ere he 
has yet learned that all masters are not ogres, 
nor all boys fiends, the small boy does 
ample penance for the little lapses of his 
childhood, and may even, perhaps, leave a 
margin over for future shortcomings. First, 
his interview with the head-master, who may 
be, and usually is, kindness itself to the new 
boy; but tothe morbid imagination of the 
trembling novice he appears only as the 
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tyrant who shall rule him with a rod of well- 
seasoned ash, the autocrat from whose dread 
fiat there is no appeal. Yet the new boy 
manages to survive the ordeal, even comes 
unscathed through it; and when, dismissed 
by a kindly pat on the head, he finds himself 
outside the study door, le feels with a 
shudder that, though he has escaped the 
frizzling of the frying-pan, he has still to 
face the fire of cross-examination by his 
future school-mates. For sooner or later—it is 
usually sooner—the small boy, whom we may 
now call Puer novicius, must undergo the 
ordeal interrogative, in some form or other, 
at the hands of the other fellows ; his temper 
must be tried and his mettle proven ere he 
can be accounted “ one of us.” 

For the comfort of the uninitiated, let me 
say at once that the test is not a very severe 
one nowadays; possessed of a little tact 
and a moderate amount of “ grit,” the new 
boy has not much to fear from such persons 
“ Blubber,” or, indeed, from any other 
self-constituted inquisitor into whose maw he 
may chance to fall during his first day or 
two at school. Boys are wonderfully quick to 
discover and appreciate pluck, a quality they 
perhaps admire far above the less showy 
virtues ; and unless the new boy is an utter 
little milksop, he can always rely upon his 
school-fellows to see fair play done, especiaily 
when his tormentor, as is often the case, 
is a professed bully. A little mother-wit, 
too, goes a long way with the average school- 
boy, and nothing delights him more than to 
see a big fellow “ hoist with his own petard” 
by a small and seemingly defenceless green- 
horn. 

The “ good old custom ” of ordeal by tor- 
ture, as practised in our grandfathers’ days, 
has become pretty ncarly obsolete ; one never 
hears nowadays of tossing a youngster in & 
blanket till he becomes senseless, or of 
roasting him befcre the common-rcom fire 
until he faints. Such performances have 
gone out of fashion like many other fine old 
institutions. But there still lingers in the 
breasts of some modern boys that savace 
instinct—a relic, no doubt, of the days when 
might was right — for oppressing their smaller 
and weaker brethren. Now, a little healthy 
knocking about can do no boy much harm; 
per contra, it probably does him good—rounds 
off his corners and stiffens him into shape, 
so to speak. Indeed, when a boy comes to 
school with the fixed impression that the 
universe is not big enough to hold him. he 
needs a little judicious kicking to teach him 
the error of his ways; and he generally ets 
it. There’s nothing like the homely physic 
he will receive at the hands of his schovl- 
fellows for knocking the conceit out of such 8 
youngster; if the dose is unpalatable, it has 
the merit of being simple and most efficacious. 
On the other hand, the deliberate, systematic 
torture of little boys, fresh from home, and 
often miserable enough by their mere 
isolation, cannot be too strongly condemned 
nor too vigorously opposed by those cf 
influence and standing in the school. Nut 
a few youngsters have been bullied into s 
state of chronic cowardice and effeminacy by 
treatment of this sort; and cowardice is & 
vice that cannot exist alone, but usually 
associates itself with half a dozen others, 
which indeed are its own offspring. Happily. 
however, the demon of bullying, though he 
may not yet be defunct, has been very con- 
siderably “scotched " of late years, and the 
lot of Puer novicius, if not exactly a bed of 


roses, is a far more happy and peaceful one 
than it used to be in Tom Brown’s schooldays. 
We had one or two very choice specimens of 
the genus bully at_ Switchington in my time, 
whose valiant deeds may some day, perhaps, 
be duly commemorated ; but before passing on 
to our next type of Puer parvus, let me just 
tell youa little yarn about one of these gentry. 

There was a big lout called Johnson in our 
house, who was cordially disliked by every- 
one except another boy of the same kidney, 
named Spiers—of whom more anon. Well, 
Johnson's sole amusement—one might almost 
have called it an accomplishment, so much 
ingenuity did he throw into it—was ragging 
small boys and making their lives as 
miserable as possible. But he was a modest 
person was Johnson, and shrank, with true 
delicacy, from letting his doughty deeds 
become too widely known; wherefore, and 
because his victims were afraid of the odium 
of sneaking, it was very seldom that his 
doings came to the ears of the monitors or 
Mr. Frere. 

One night at the beginning of a spring 
term, most of the fellows, including several 
“seniors,” were gathered together in the 
day-room, standing about in twos and threes, 
discussing the holidays and other kindred 
subjects. At the farther end of the room, in 
the shadow of a big square cupboard which 
reached up nearly to the roof, three new boys 
were taking counsel together in a forlorn 
and monosyllabic fashion, and waiting for 
the prayer-bell to ring. To these presently 
approacheth Johnson, who, addressing the 
smallest of them with a bear-like grin, 
remarked,  Urgh, what's your name?” 

The youngster, taking for granted that this 
question indicated a deep personal interest in 
his welfare, replied, with a sort of skip, 
“ Davis, thank you!” 

“Oh! Davis, thank you? Thank yon, 
Davis,” quoth the humourist, his grin 
becoming more ursine. “ Er, and how's dear 
mamma, Davis ?’*—-at the same time nearly 
dislocating the little boy’s neck with a sharp 
and forcible jerk of his head backwards. 

Now it so happened that poor Davis's 
mother was lately dead, and the grief of it 
was still very fresh in the little boy's heart ; 
so the only answer he could give was some- 
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thing very like a sob. Johnson, being too 
thick-witted to see that this was due more 
to his own random and idiotic question than 
to bodily pain, took hold of Davis by the 
collar and shook him into a flood of tears ; 
then suddenly let go and dropped him heavily 
to the ground. He hesitated about kicking 
him, for fear of attracting attention, but 
threatened the youngster under his breath 
with dire torture unless he stopped “his 
beastly snivelling;” which assurance only 
served to reduce Davis to lower depths of 
misery. 

Meanwhile, one of the other new boys, 
deeming discretion the better part of valour, 
had edged away from the bully, and sought 
safety in the recess of an unoccupied window 
hard by ; so when the valiant Johnson looked 
around in search of a fresh victim, he found 
only one to his hand, a boy by the name of 
Stuart. Now, the latter appeared to be a 
most promising subject for the exercise of 
his art; wherefore the soul of Johnson 
waxed joyful within him. Stuart was a very 
babe to look at—a cherub, indeed, who might 
well have suggested to Pope Gregory his 
famous saying, ** Non Angli, sed Angeli.” He 
wore a smile that would have disarmed the 
hostility of a Matabele warrior, and bis whole 
appearance seemed to say, “ Don’t touch me, 
or I'l] break!” 

Said Johnson, shuffling a step nearer to 
the new boy, * Urgh”’ (he always began with 
@ grunt), ‘did it cry to leave its mammy, 
then?” 

“What?” inquired the cherub peacefully, 
but moving out of range. 

“What!” roared the bully. “Can’t rou 
answer a civil question, you little beast? 
Now, what's your name?” 

“ George Francis Stuart. What's yours?” 

Johnson gasped for breath. To think that 
he, the hero of a hundred fights (with small 
boys), should be thus defied to his face by a 
mere babe! His first impulse was to annihi- 
late this impertinent infant, but being aware 
that by this time the eyes of some of the 
bigger boys were upon him, he checked 
himself, and to gain time, replied oilily, 
“Oh—er—my name's Johnson. P’raps 
you’ve heard of my governor—in the Govyern- 
ment, you know.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“Is he?” said the youngster politely ; and 
then added with the blandest innocence, 
“ our gardener’s called Johnson—p’raps he’s 
some relation ?”” 

Now, Johnson’s father, from being a pork- 
butcher, had become a large contractor to 
the Government for unsound meat, and had 
lately taken unto himself a staring villa in 
Highgate, and an equally striking coat of 
arms; wherefore his dutiful son and heir 
considered himself grossly insulted by the 
suggestion that any relative of his could be 
engaged in such a low calling as tilling the 
soil. The innate snobbery in him overcame 
his prudence, and in blind rage he struck 
out at Stuart; but the latter dodged him 
easily, and retreated to a safer distance. 

Still boiling over with wrath, Johnson 
started in pursuit; and then commenced a 
regular steeplechase, up, down, and around 
the day-room, the bully lumbering after the 
new boy, barking his shins against the desks, 
and grunting all the time like a broken-winded 
bear ; whilst the other fellows stood around, 
and “laughed to see such sport.” Finally, 
Stuart, seeing no other chance of escape, 
made a bolt for the door; but just as he 
neared it, some one opened it from the out- 
side, and he was only just able to avoid a 
broken head by making a sharp swerve to one 
side. Not so our friend Johnson, however. 
Carried onward by his own momentum, and 
blind to everything but his intended quarry, 
he charged headlong through the doorway 
into the unwilling arms of his chum Spiers ; 
then together they rolled over and over in a 
good six inches of snow, each clawing and 
pummelling the other most affectionately, 
until at last it occurred to them that this 
was hardly a profitable occupation, consider- 
ing the meteorological conditions. 

When they came in to prayers a few min- 
utes later, they had scarcely a dry rag on 
them, and the natural beauty of Spiers’ 
countenance was marred by a nasty cut on 
thelip. Whether Spiers ever forgave John- 
son I can't say ; but as he was not noted for 
sweetness of temper, I am inclined to doubt 
it. As for Johnson himself, he did not re- 
cover his usual bluster for a long time, and 
the small fry at Frere’s reaped a weleome 
harvest of peace, for that term at any rate. 
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T understand thoroughly the character of 
this fatal shipwreck, and of many others 
less notorious, let me describe Table Bay, on 
the south-west shore of which lay Cape Town, 
the capital of the Colony, and the seat of its 
government, 
West of the town rose Lion’s Rump, sloping 
down on its north into the grassy plain of 
Green Point with its then solitary lighthouse, 
a lofty square tower, with two great lanterns 
on its summit. On the top of the Rump 
was the signal-station, which announced all 
atrivals to the town below. We were very 
fond of climbing this hill and chatting with 
the signallers. On one occasion my young life 
was well-nigh quenched. We were descending 
the grassy slope, when my foot slipped, and, 
in the effort to recover my centre of gravity, 
T lost my balance, commenced running, and 
could not stop myself. Seeing a ravine 
stretching before me, I madea mighty effort, 
and threw myself on the grass just in time 
to avoid a cruel death. 
We were expecting the arrival of the Ellen- 
borough, which was to take us home, and 


WRECK OF THE 


concocted a plan which was to give us the 
Jirst notice of her arrival, and it was this. 
We three boys carried up the hill, with vast 
labour, a large two-handled vineyard basket 
full of grapes, and giving it to the signalman, 
asked him to hang an ensign over the rails 
of the signal-post whenever he sighted the 
Ellenborough ; this he faithfully promised 
to do, and we returned with the empty 
basket. 

Keenly thereafter was the signal-post 
watched, and delighted was I, early one 
morning, to recognise the private signal, and 

‘ convey the news to the family that the 
Ellenborough had been signalled. 

South of the Lion’s Rump, and joining it 
by a slope, was the singular Lion’s Head, 
from the resemblance of its summit to a 
couchant lion—with this exception, that the 
head looked over the tail. Inthose days the 
Head was considered inaccessible to the 
climber; sloping down gradually to the 
south-east, you came upon the road leading 
to the little settlement of Camp’s Bay, and, 
south-east of it, Table Mountain rose in its 


“WATERLOO.” 


By SurGeon-GeneraL R. F. HUTcHINsoN, M.D. 


rugged grandeur 3,550 feet high, facing and 
due south of Cape Town. When the moisture- 
laden south-east wind blew, it was condensed 
by the cold of the mountain-top, and covered 
it with a dense, fleecy cloud (the famous 
Table-cloth), always cascading down the 
mountain-side, but never reaching the 
bottom, as it was dissipated by the warm 
air below. 

In front of Table Bay was Robben Island, 
given up to a leper settlement, a lighthouse, 
and countless rabbits. 

I have mentioned one prevailing wind, the 
south-east, which clothed Table Mountain 
in its mantle of vapour, and wafted vessels 
homewards ; the other was the north-west, 
favourable to incoming Indiamen, but which, 
in its storm fury, strewed the south-east shore 
of Table Bay with wrecks. And this it was 
which, on that fatal Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber 9, 1842, lined the shore with fifteen 
wrecks, including the ill-fated Waterloo, with 
her two hundred convicts on board, bound 
for Australia. 

Our eldest brother, who was with us on 
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his way to India as a Bengal civilian, im- 
mediately repaired to the scene, and this is 
what he witnessed after taking up a position 
on the south-east shore, where he had the 
greatest difficulty in combating the fury of 
the wind. The hapless vessels came on to 
their fate in utter confusion, with no time to 
lift their anchors or set rail. The Waterloo, 
the nearest, was drifting broadside on, and 
on her the main interest of the spectators 
concentrated ; but they were helpless—no 
boat could live in such a sea, and there was 
no rocket or life-saving apparatus near. On 
and on came the hapless vessel, in solemn 
silence; for in the roar of the storm no cry 
for help could be heard, and no boats could 
have lived in such a raging sea. Th2 hapless 
crew, crowding the deck and lower rigging, 
could be seen gesticulating wildly, but no 
voices broke through the din of the stomn. 
Presently she struck, broadside on, about 
fifty yards from the shore, was seen to quiver 
under the blow, and then fall to pieces. The 
cause of this collapse was obvious, for, with 
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the exception of her masts, all her timbers 
were touchwood. And yet this was the vessel 
selected by a paternal Government to con- 
vey two hnndred convicts 15,320 miles from 
Plymouth to Melbourne ! 

It was an awful sight, the more so as, 
though within touch, she was absolutely 
beyond reach in that raging sea. There was 
no lifeboat or other craft; and if there had 
been, nothing could have reached her through 
the floating débris of the wreck. If I re- 
collect right, out of her two hundred convicts 
and a crew of fifty, only thirty-five were 
saved. That fearful wreck for a long time 
was anoteworthy date in the history of Cape 
Town. 

Among the many vessels wrecked in that 
fatal storm was the Ghika, a captured slave 
schooner. When driven from her anchors, 
she set her mainsail, and managed to run 
ashore between the castle and jetty, near 
the north of Cape Town. Her lines were 
much admired, and so, after the storm, she 
was towed off by our solitary steamer, the 


Pheniz, fitted out asa slave cruiser, and did 
good work among her former allies. 

I have mentioned that my eldest brother 
was present at the wreck. On returning home, 
he penned some lines, from which I quote 
the following: 

Hark! from on high the thunder‘s sullen sound 

Awakes the echoes of our mountain shore, 

Saw ye the lightnings flashing far around? 

Heard ye the signal gun's distressful roar? 


© piteous sight! The ship, #0 fair, so brave, 
One moment rides in triumph o'er the tide: 

The next, she lies beneath the whelming wave, 
Which rolls resistless in revengeful pride. 


Triumphant, riding o'er its helpless prey, 
Rolls the dark billow in deriding gloom ; 
While anxious crowds around expectant stay 
To snatch a victim from his watery tomb. 


Ah! who can paint the horrors of the strife 
Wayed by frail men against the untiring ware? 
Who can describe how many clung to life, 
Till, faint and numbed, they dropped into their 
grave? 


EEE Co 


EF any fellow on earth brags more than 
young Staple, it is old Buzzard. 

The only difference between them is that 
Staple brags of a variety of things, and old 
Buzzard brags about nothing but fishing. 
He's always at it. Once let him get a start, 
and there’s no chance for anyone else to say 
anything. That’s what upsets Staple. He 
says, personally, he is a very modest kind 
of fellow, and he can’t bear it. He would 
rather brag himself than sit still and listen 
to it. Much rather. 

Mrs. Buzzard keeps a nice, quiet little 
lodging-house at Great Yarmouth. Staple 
and I have put up there several times ; and 
this year we spent our holidays there again. 

The very night of our arrival, we were 
chatting amiably with old Buzzard in his 
parlour, and the first chance he got he began, 
as usual, to boast about his fishing. 

“ When I was a lad ""——_ 

He always commenced in the same way ; 
we had heard all about it every time we 
boarded there and knew it pretty well by 
heart; but it was no good trying to stop 
him; he would simply wait till the inter- 
ruption ceased, and then go on again from 
where he left off. 

It took him a long while to tell it all; 
there were so many important details about 
how each fish was caught, what was the 
exact weight of the biggest one, how long 
it was, and what it measured round the 
chest. 

We knew absolutely nothing whatever 
about fishing, and found his narrative so 
wearisome and irritating that at last Staple 
got downright reckless, and determined to 
put a stop to it. 

“ Look here, Mr. Buzzard,” he cried wildly, 
“ people down here may admire your sort of 
fishing, but we should think nothing of it up 
in London; nothing at all. Why, if a man 
in London hadn't caught anything bigger 
than you have, he wouldn’t like anybody to 
know. He'd be afraid people might laugh 
at him.” 

Old Buzzard was thunderstruck. I was a 
bit startled myself. But Staple was so 
carried away by the joy of outbragging the 
old man that he seemed as if he could not 
hold himself back. 

“LT never bothered to mention it before,” 
he went on carelessly, “ but I’ve done better 
fishing myself.” 


THE TOO-COMPLETE ANGLER. 
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I don’t remember exactly what he said ; 
he spoke vaguely, and somehow conveyed a 
sort of general idea that he had been taught 
when young that it was wicked to catch 
anything much smaller than whales, and 
although, owing to the scarcity of such large 
fish, he had occasionally been contented 
with lesser things, even then they had been 
of such a size that he had to cut them 
in halves before he could take them indoors ! 

Old Buzzard was quite done up. He 
couldn't say a word. So Staple went on 
triumphantly. 

He said when he accidentally happened to 
catch anything so small as old Buzzard 
boasted of, he was humane enough to throw 
it back into the water; in fact, he said that 
in London it was a criminal offence to catch 
such little things at all. I believe he 
intimated that one man had been hanged 
for it. 

By degrees, however, old Buzzard revived, 
and he and Staple both talked at the same 
time, and boasted to such an outrageous 
extent that I got tired of listening and went 
to sleep. 

So I don’t know precisely how it came 
about, but it seems old Buzzard challenged 
Staple to a fishing competition, and he rashly 
accepted the challenge. After all he had 
been saying, he could not creditably have 
done otherwise; and it was roughly settled 
that each should go his own way as early as 
he liked in the morning, and see who could 
make the most remarkable catch before 
supper. 

Staple told me all about it whilst we were 
undressing and getting into bed. 

“Anyone can fish if he tries,” he said 
scornfully. “I've never gone in for it myself, 
but it's easy enough; there's nothing in it. 
You bait your hook and drop it in the water ; 
then you wait for the fish to do his share. 
When he’s hung himself on the hook, you 
pull him out, and begin again.” 

He said he was so sick of hearing the old 
idiot downstairs boast about doing such a 
simple thing that he had solemnly made up 
his mind to take all the brag out of him once 
for all. 

When we got up next morning we found 
old Buzzard had started already, so we hur- 
ried to make up for lost time. 

We hired fishing-tackle in the town, bought 
some bait, chartered a boat, and pulled out to 


sea. We didn’t take a boatman. I ama 
fairly good hand at rowing, and Staple dis- 
liked the idea of having his methods of fishing 
criticised by strangers. I couldn't criticise 
them, because I knew nothing about such 
things. I did venture to suggest that, from 
pictures I had seen in which the subject was 
dea‘t with, I had gathered an impression that 
they fished in the sea with nets. not with s 
rod and line; but Staple said I was mistaken. 
and if I watched him, he would show me how 
it was done. He had often seen other peop'e 
do it; that was how he knew. 

He waited till we were far enough out to 
be free from observation, then he fitted up 
his rod, fixed a worm on the hook. and threw 
it over into the water so as the fish could get 
hold of it. 

It looked to me like a very good worm. If 
my taste had run at all in that direction! 
think it is a worm I should have fancied my- 
self. But the fish didn’t seem to think any- 
thing of it. Staple pulled it up now and thea 
to see how it was getting on, and it was all 
there every time; they hadn’t even sampled 
it. 

Well, we sat fishing all day and never had 
a bite—or, rather, the fish didn't. Personally, 
we had some sandwiches about dinner-time; 
and when it began to get dusk, I suggested 
we should give it up and go home for tes. 

“Give it up!” snarled Staple. He was 
quite bad-tempered over it. He laughed bit- 
terly, and said how could we, when we hadn't 
got anything to give up? 

I did not attempt to argue, because. you 
see, we really hadn't got anything; I could 
not deny that. He frowned gloomily for s 
few minutes, and then startled me by sad- 
denly pulling in his line, taking bis rod t 
pieces, and flinging it into the bottom of the 


boat. 

“ Pull for the shore!” he cried excitedly. 
“T’ve got an idea.” 

eat is it? ia aaa 

“Pull away!’ he feverishly responded; “ 
wouldn’t have sat here all thie time if I bad 
thought of it before. Hal ha! Youtee, old 
Buzzard will never boast of his fishing agsi2 
after to-day. I'll take the brag out of him!” 

“ But what's the idea?” I asked, rowing 2 
as fast as I could. 

He was so feverishly excited that I felt u- 
easy. 
“What's the chfef thing they catch round 


about here?” he 
bloaters, isn’t it?” 

I said I believed it was. 

“ That's all right,” he cried wildly. “ Pull 
away! Don't ask any questions. I’ll do it. 
All you've got to do is to listen and look 
on.” 

When we had landed and returned the boat 
and the fishing-tackle, he led the way to a 
fishmonger’s shop. Then I guessed at once 
that he was only going to resort to the old, 
old dodge of buying some fish and making 
out he had caught them. 

“Got any Yarmouth bloaters?"’ he asked 
the shopman peremptorily. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Real Yarmouth? Caught round about 
here?” 

“Oh yes. They "—— 

“ Well, that's right. Put me up four fish- 
baskets full—cram full. Quick as you like.” 

“Certainly, sir. You want ’?—— 

“Four fish-baskets full of Yarmouth 
bloaters. If you haven't got so many, give 
me all you’ve got,” bawled Staple impa- 
tiently. 

The shopman rushed off to the back of 
his shop, and presently returned with four 
baskets filled, and fastened up with skewers. 

“ They’re not "——he began. 

“Never mind what they're not,” Staple 
testily interposed. “Are they real Yarmouth 
bloaters ? ”” 

“ They are, sir.” 

“That’s enough for me,” said Staple, 
counting the money out on to the counter. 


demanded —“ Yarmcuth 
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“Don’t you worry yourself about anything 
else.” 

He took a fish-basket in each hand, and I 
followed him with the other two. 

* Thought I'd have plenty,” he remarked, 
as we went along. “ It’s no good half doing 
it. Itll be a good job done. Save the old 
man telling a lot of crams in the future. If 
this doesn't shut him up about fishing, nothing 
ever will.” 

And he kept chuckling to himself all the 
rest of the way home. 

When we got there, old Buzzard was ready 
and waiting for us. He had caught about a 
dozen good-sized fish of some sort, and had 
them imposingly set out in three dishes on 
the table. 

“ That all you've caught ?” sneered Staple. 

The old man eyed our burdens in a dazed 
and suspicious manner, and admitted that it 
was. 

“Here! I say nothing about size,” cried 
Staple. “ There are no big tish down in these 
parts, so I’ve gone in for quantity. Got so 
many I had to buy bags to bring them home 
in. There you are!” 

He plumped his two fish-baskets carelessly 
down at old Buzzard’s feet, and I placed 
mine beside them, and we both retired to 
the couch. 

Old Buzzard was bewildered. 

“Where did you catch ’em?”’ he asked ; 
“T catched mine up the river here.” 

“We didn’t go on the river,” responded 
Staple wearily. ‘‘ Too tame.” 

The old man went down on one knee and 
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pulled the skewers out of the baskets, one 
after the other, and peered deliberately into 
them. 

“ Bloaters!’’ he observed, recovering his 
self-possession. 

“Yes,” Staple languidly replied; “ that's 
all the tish you have round here.” 

“ Mine ain’t bloaters,” grinned Buzzard. 

“Perhaps not,” said Staple indifferently. 
“ But you've only got—how many ?—a dozen. 
Well, you'll find I’ve got—I was too tired to 
count them, bet I should say about two 
hundred or so.” 

“ Why didn’t you get ‘em fresh ?”’ inquired 
the old man—and I guessed by the twinkle 
in his eye that he saw through the tick. 
Staple was not noticing him, however, and 
simply stated that they were as fresh as they 
possibly could be. 

“Oh!” chuckled old Buzzard; “ an’ this 
is how you do it in London, is it?” 

“No,” answered Staple calmly ; “we do it 
better than that.” 

“Better?” roared old Buzzard ; “I s'pose 
then—ha! ha!—you catches ’em ready 
biled?"” . 

“Boiled!” exclaimed Staple pityingly. 
“The man’s mad. Can’t you see that those 
are your own native fish ’"-—— 

“Yes,” gurgled old Buzzard, sinking back 
into his chair, and speaking and chuckling 
alternately ; “ but there, if you ain’t bin an’ 
caught ’em ready smoked and dried!” 

And Staple and I remembered with a 
sudden horror that we ought to have asked 
for herrings! 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SrxteentH AnnuaL SERIES.) 


Price—Half-a-Guinea. 
Wu.1aM Peck, High Street, Leiston, Suffolk. 


Highly commended. 
Ateren Mans:taLt, 38 Upper Forster Street, Wa'all, 
+ Staffs. 


ARTHUR J. Hits, 145 Bloor Street East, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Hanoup Sarr, The College, Churwell, Lees. 


Witttas Epxicsxp Bootn, do. ‘lo, 
Cunutorner JoserH THorr, do. do. 

4 First Grade, 
Paaxk Rongrts, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 
HL H. AISLEY, do. do. 
ALrnep Born, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
Samuxt F. GAWITH, do. do. 


J. W. McCutcngos, 32 Myrtle Park, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

W. J. C. Donns, 8 Walpole Vi Watpole Road, 
Bromley Common, Kents Hint rales 

Sraxury Daixkwaten, 9 Livingstone Place, Maindee, 
Newport, Mon. 

Witttam Evne, Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erding- 
ton, near Birmingham. 

iH. F. PRRKINS, 68 Llandaff Road, Canton, Cardiff. 

A. R Bixay, 67 Alexandra Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


IV.—Handwriting 
(Continued from p. 782.] 


Sixrit Division (age 14 years). 

8. GaLLoway, c/o A. C. Holzapfel Esq., Silverton 
Lodge, 21 Havelock Road, East Croydon. 

Tuomas Morrat, Yieldshields, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

SAMUEL Caron, 28 Warwick Road, Ipswich. 

Joun W. Davett, 41 Delhi Street, King's Crosa, 

W, ALEXANDER, 15 Easwald Bank, Kilbarchau, Ren- 
frewshire. 

H. E. Fisiten, Loversall, Doncaster, Yorkshire. 

E. McGaw, 192 Alexandra Road, London, y.w. 


Second Grade. 

Witttam Westox, 16 Benyon Road, Southgate Road, 
Kingsland, N. + 

BETRASD, J. Ripcers, Fern Bauk, Ditton Road, Sur- 

iton, 

J. J. Buonpgtt, 5 Albert Rond, King's Heath, Bir- 
mingham 

W. A. CLeworti, Mission House, Bunbury, near Tar- 
porley, Cheshire. 

CHARLES CRAVEN, Clarence House, Jacob's Well Lane, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 

Jous StH, Newnham Hall, Aslion, Saffron Walden. 

Groncr ARMITAGE, The College, Churwell, Leeds, 

WILFRID RoBINson, do. do, 

J. W. H. Battiscomne, Selsey, Chichester. 

ort, Powlett House, Taunton, 

, 6 Eyre Street, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


G, A. Jasrs, Sir Josiah Maron's Orphanage, Erding- 
ton, near Birmingham. 

ArTuuR SOUTHALL, Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, 
Erdington, near Birmingham. 

J.C. WIGHTMAN, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

Hasry E. Law, do. do. 

JOHN FRAME, do. do, 

CHaRLEs BavscHER, 62 Anson Rond, Toffuell Park, x. 

D. Couttxe, The Hollies, Barnsley Road, Sheffield. 

W. W. Buranp, 33 St. Famille Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 

P. L. Goup, 8 Edgbaston Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

E. W. PALMER, 153 Jerningham Road, St. Catherine's 
Park, 8.6. 

H. A. Rerp, 86 Lower Buckingham Street, Dublin. 

A. J. Hicxs, 19 Barforth Road, Peckham Rye, 8.5. 


MARION PRAGNELL, Ryecroft Lodge, Cottam Brow, 
Bristol. 


H. W. Lencp, Harrow Grecn School, Leytonstone, E. 


A. W. Srnoup, do. do. 
P. Hawks, do. do, 
8. H, JonNstox, do. do. 
C. A. SrymouR, do. do. 
Davip Brown, do. do. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SONGLESS POET. 
By Rospert RicHARDSON, B.A. 


(With Nlustration by H, CAFFIERI.) 


I. 1. 1m. 
EPEMALLOW Farm lies nestled warm Phil Hepworth was the “ farmer’s And for his years young Hepworth wore 
In a green Devon combe; boy,” A somewhat sober look ; 
From its low meadows you may hear, On the old farm: “ He does,” The farmer vowed he never had 
When summer days are still and The farmer said, “ ‘most everything— So steady and so smart a lad, 
clear, Fodders the cattle, ploughs in spring, Or one who went so blithe about 
Fall faintly chiming on the ear And with the dame a-marketing His daily work, week in week out, 
The murmur of the foam, To Plymouth town he goes.” Like the old kitchen clock. 


Iv. 


To look upon this country lad 
As slow he trudged along 
Behind his team, you'd scarce 
suppose 
His rustic fancy ever rose 
Above the level of his plough, 
And when to reap, and when to 
sow. 
Yet there you would be wrong. 


be 
His life lay ‘mid the woods and 
fields, 
And e’en in boyhood’s age, 
By slow degrees he learned to 
look 
On Nature’s face as on a book 
Wherein a mystic hand Divine 
Had traced each fine and lovely 
line— 
Marvel on marvel, sign on sign— 
As on a glowing page. 


VI. 


With manhood’s riper years his 
thoughts 
Widened and deepened too; 
Earth’s fair and subtle shapes im- 
pressed 
Their beauty deep within his 
breast— 
Her every look he knew. 


VII. 


He learned the cloud - scape’s 
changeful moods, 
And all the varying grace 
Of field and forest, tree and flower, 
Until he felt no mortal power 
Their image could efface. 


VIII. 


He conned the silent, steadfast 
hills, 

The pillars of Heaven’s throne; 
With musing eye did he behold 
The magic colours, fold on fold— 
The orange melting into gold— 

About the setting sun. 


1x. x. 
And ever did he strive to look He never learned to voice his 
From Nature to its God, thoughts ; 
To find His Spirit breathed through all In Fame’s roll had no part ; 
His wondrous work, or great or small, A farmer lived and died—no more. 
In singing stream, and greening wood, Yet ‘neath his hodden grey he 
And in the fragile daisy bud bore 


That gems the April sod. A real poet-heart. 


HARROW SPEECH DAY, 1894. 


PRECH Day at Harrow is an annnal festival, and 
there might be no more call for special notice in 
the B.O.P. than the yearly gala day of all schools or 
public institutions. But the Speech Day of 1894 was a 
specially memorable occasion, and is worthy of record 
in our Annual volume. Never before in the annaly of 
Harrow had the school had such visitors—H.R.H 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, and their 
daughters Victoria and Mand, to meet whom all the 
members of the Governing Body aud a very numerous 
assembly of notables filled the great hall.” The prizes 
were given by the Princess of Wales in a genial, 
graceful way which made her more popular than ever, 
The old town on the hill had a festive aspect beyond all 
anteccients, andl the glories of Anselm, the founder 
of the church of Harrow, and of Lyon, the founder of 
the school in the time of Queen Elizabeth, bid fair to 
be surpassed in the new epoch of the school in the days 
of Queen Victoria. 

Of the usual programme of proceedings, including 
scenes from Sheridan's plays (alway acted because he 
was in his dull boyhood a Harrovian), and the speeches, 
Greek, Latin, and French, we need not say anything. 
The Epilogue, spoken by Baker, senior, the ¢: 
the school, was of more than ustial merit, and 
points were lowly applauded, The reference to the 
Earl of Rosebery’s appearance at Eton on the Montem 
Day was a happy hit: 


What though a Premier, Ladas proud, compare 
Harrow to Eton, with complacent air? 
How vain to question which is best or worst 
When cach would own the other all bn first ! 
And cach in turn sends forth a noble son — 
A Canning now, anit now n Palmerston, 
So let our genial critic take good heed 
To curb a wit ax nimble as his steel; 
And Harrow muy consent to pardon soon 
His indiscretion on the Fourth of June. 


Then the best of the old songs and glees, 
usin Dr. Farmer's days, were repeated, with instru- 
mental accompaniments, improving as the years goon. 
One of the masters, Mr. E. W. Howson, hax added some 
new xongs, two of which will doubtless be favourites for 
some years—“ Five Hundred Faces,” aud “ Here, Sir,” 
the latter of which we give: 

Like an ancient river fowing 
From the mountain to the sea, 
So we follow, coming, going, 
To the wider Mfc to be— 
In our course 
From the source 
To the wider life to be! 
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Here, Sir! Here, Sir! Here, Sir! 
On the top of Harrow Hill. 
Here, Sir! Here, Sir! Here, Sir! 
In the windy yard at Bill. 


Here, Sir! 


Here, Sir! 


Is it nought, our long processi 
Father. brother, friend, and son - 
As we step in quick succes 
Cap and pass, and hurry on? 

One and all 

At the call 
Cap ant pass, and hurry on. 
Here, Sir! Here, Sir! ete. 


One by one—and as they name us, 
Forth we go from boyhood’s rule, 
Sworn to be renowned and famous 
For the honour of the School— 
True a3 steci 
In our zeal 
For the honour of the School 
Here, Sir! Here, Sir! ete. 


wl ob! if ever 
y's voice is ringing clear, 
Beiling men to brave endeavour, 
Be var answer, “We are here 1” 
Come what will, 
Good or ill, 
We will answer, “We are here!" 


Here, Sir! Here, Sir! ete. 


The tone of this song is good and mant 
effertive ts the succession of voices breaking out from 
the mass of singers with the “Here, Sir! Here, Sir !" 
The other of Mr. Howson's songs, whieh is equally 
telling, was detiverel by a gentie soloist, followed by a 
mighty choir. The first aud the last stanzas will suffice 
to show the spirit of the piece : 


Fiye hundrel faces, and all so strange! 
Life in front of me—home behind ; 
I fett like a waif before the wind 
Tossed on an ocean of shock and change. 


and very 


Yet the time may come, as the years go by, 
When your heart will thrill 
At the thought of the Hill, 
Aud the day thut you came so strange and shy. 
Five hundred faces alive with glee! 
Trials are over; the term is done, 
With all its glory and toil and fun; 
And Loyhood’s a dream of the past for me! 


Yes the time may come, though you scarce know 
why, 
When your eyes will fll 
At the thought of the Hill, 
And the wild regret of the last good-bye. 


A pleasant chan these modern songs were from the 
Well-known aml ever-weleome “Forty years ago.” or 
“Willow is King,” and the like. The’ School songs 
are io small part of the training of Harrow boys, and 
will linger in the memory, and influence the life, ef the 
nriiority when much of the sterner stuligs are for- 
guuten, 


nua joo 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A TRAGEDY AT SAINT SEIRIOL’S. 
By Lectay Sorren. 


Mu" on DE DEACVILLE was ina rage—in a towering 
MM. raze one might almost say, if the little, shriveled, 
speetacied form of our “ Professor of Foreizn Lau: 

diel not seem to belie the words, As it was, he 
uid stormed, bawled and. bellowed, and 
sqieie Land sereamed with passion, tryinz to subdue 
the babel of sound in the elasa-room on thie homeopathic 

le of "hike curing like.” 


shouted, 
was ve 


me out five hundred times ze meaning of hors de com- 


dat. You shall learn zat it is not vou Var-horse, sir.” 
One of the boys commenced to hiss gently as they 
left the class-room. “Who vas gat?" the master de- 
mandel sharply. 
Peachey, whose knowledge of acoustics ought to have 
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taught Lim that no his: could carry a mile and a 
quarter, and penetrate at that distance the thick walls 
of the class-room, muttered something atout the geese 
on the village pond. 

“tink it vas von oder goose,” said M. de Deauville 
drily. “Peachey, you do vou tausend lines,” he con- 
tinued, as he packed up bis books and departed. 

* Little beast ! sat Peachey, linking his arm into 
of Tcmkins, his companion in misfortune. 
there's the tea-bell : we've been kept In over an 
And, arm-n-arm, the two made their way in 


A meal eminently caleniate! to soothe ruffled feelings 
was that to which the boys sat down, Picture to your- 
self, gentle reader, a large we L-lighted hall ; a number 
of tables set out in spotless array, and loaded with hot 
tea, crisp bread, and yellow Normandy batter, and a 
whole army of hungry boys ready to do justice to the 
viands providei—whatever they might say at home 
about ditchwater and cart-grease—and you have some 
idea of the scene for which Tomkins, Peachey & Co. 
exchanged the dingy class-room. But there were certain 
privileges accordel to tea-time at St. Seirfol’s that made 
the weal particularly popular. For one thing, stringent 
discipline was relaxed, and boys were allowed to read 
books or magazines if they felt so inclined ; for another, 
permission to bring delicacies to the table was granted, 
aud unlucky indeed was the youth who could not muster 
A modest jumpot for the benefit of himself and colleagues. 
Our heroes’ table was particularly well provided in this 
Tespect ; as the six o'clock bell rang, ju siors struggled 
up under the weight of huge jars or preserves, while 
seuiors, somewhat to the detriment of their clothes, 
crammed sardine-voxes into their pockets, and walked 
with dignity to their seats ; and before long, exchange 
of dainties found Tomkins and Peachey with a hete- 
rogeneous mass of bloater-paste, marmalade, sardines, 
anchovy, preserved ginger, and jams of ali kinds on 
their plates, that amply consoled them for the hardships 
of the afternoon, Now and again, like poor Damocles 
at his banquet, they recollected the threat hanging 
over their heads, and turned beseeching or minatory 
glances towards the masters’ table, where the little 
Frenchman who had promised to run them in to the 
head-master sat at his ease. 

Mr. Wilson was the master on duty that evening, a 
plump, easy-going old fellow, who was imme 
popular among the boys on 
known politician would call his “ masterly ii 
De Deauville had officiated on the previous di 
now chuckled to bimself as poor Wilson was ob 
leave the well-appreciated dainties of the table, while 
he, with the other masters, remained to do justice to 
the meal. Monsieur was the last to quit the reom, nnd 
went out just behind the two boys, whose assortment 
of delicacies required plenty of time for mastication. 
They were evidently just finishing a conversation thut 
had been carried on in very subdued tones during tea- 
time, and were quite unconscious of the master’s pre- 
sence behind them. 

“Then we'll have to meet in the B lavatory to-night, 
after lights ou said Tomkins to his companion. 


“That'll do, won't it ? 
“ How about lighting up the lavatory? We don't 


want anybody to see us, you kno 

“Oh, that'll be all right. They'll think it's one of 
the masters having a bath.” 

“No one will think Doughnuts is in there, at any 
rate,” said Peachey, “He doesn’t look as it he troubles 
the bathroom much. Weill, I think that'll do, We 
must let the other fellows know during prep.” 

“ Doughnuts,” as Monsieur de Deauville was irreve- 
rently styled by the boys, absslutely chortled with glee, 
as he slipped inte the masters’ room, and made his cl 
Jeazues wonder what there was in the heavy meta- 
physical work he was studying, or the eeriouslooking 
weed between his lips, te produce such an amiable ex- 
pression on the face of their unpopular companion, 

A notable time at St. Sciriol's is “a quarter to ten” 
in the evening. From time immemorial, as the hands 
of the school clock have poiuted to that exact minute, 
desks have been banged in the sehoolroem, the 1 
“Quarrr’ ten” has echoed from every part of the buill- 
ing; and the boys have trooped noisily up to bed. On 
this particular evening, just before the chiming of the 
clock heralded the mad rush to the dormitories, M. «le 
Deauville left the masters’ room and glided softly up 
the stairs to the B livatory, where he ensconced hiinself 
behind a large towel-covered screen iu front of the fire- 
place. 

Cramped up behind this hiding-place, Monsieur paseo: 
a very unpleasant half-hour before any signs of consji- 
racy ‘made themselves visible. Every now and azain 


he heard from the B dormitory sounds of revelry aul 
mirth, and the droning monotone of anew boy who 
hud developed a genius for story-telling, and was called. 


upon every night to talk himself and his companions to 
sleep by means of a never-ending serial in consequence ; 
but he was beginning to despair of finding out any 
illicit proceedings, when the door stealthily opened. and. 
a white-clad form, quickly followed by two or three 
others, made its appearance. 

* Iseveryone here?" aske:l the first arrival cautiously, 
when half a dozen or so had entered. “ Lock the dvor, 
Partridge—softly, man, softly." 

The key was turned in the lock, and a tiny ga: 
kindled, revealing the faces of the conspirators, ameng 
whom “Doughnuts” was horrified to find Tomkins 
Peachey, and two or three other members of the ill-used. 
French class. 

“We're jolly lucky to get in here so quietly,” said 
Tomkins, who seemed to be the ringleader. “That 
little wretch Doughnuts was on the prowl just before 
bedtime. I wish we'd got him in here now—we'd half 
drown the little beggar.” 
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y, in a dramatic tone that 
“The day will come, 


made poor Monsiear tremo: 
and ‘we shall have his biced. 

Talking about bleed,” said Tomkins, “ what are we 
going to do about weapons for the murder? We may 
as well settle that before we do anything else, Did 
you get that dagyer you promised, Patrickson ?” 

“No; Lasked Perkins about it, and he says he can't 
find itanywhere. But his father's got an old fowling- 
piece we might be able to use.” 

“Powling-piece ! What nonsense ! You can't murder 
man with that,” said Tomkins contemptuously. 

~ Please, Tomkins, couldn't we murder him with pil 
lows, like the princes in the Tower? He could equirm 
and struggle, aud it would be awful sport suffocating 
him like that.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Tomkins condesreniingly to 
the youngster who had made the suggestion. “At any 
rate, there'll be plenty of pillows in the B dormitory. 
‘That will do very well if we can’t think of anything 
better.” 

“Murder?” “Dagger?” “Suffocation?” “And 
with B dormitory pillows ?” 

During this brief conversation Monsieur de Deauville 
had been turning all the colours of the rainbow with 
fright. He hall learnt long since the barbarous nature 
of Enzlish boys, but never had he dreamed of enormities 
like this, while Stafford, the innocent-looking child 
who had made the brutal suggestion about pillows, had 
always been rather a favourite with him. Pillows from 
the B dormitory ! Good gracious! the startling con- 
viction forced itself upon him that he, the master who 
had charge of that room, was to be the inuocent victim 
of the plot. 

His first thought was to emerge from his hiding- 
place, and throw himself on the mercy of the boys; but 
a horrible fear of being held under the cold-water tap of 
the bath by relentless hands, and slowly drowned under 
the current of icy water, restrained him. No, he would 
wait patiently behind the screen, learn when the fatal 
deed was to be committed, and then, when the boys 
were gone, would glide softly down to the Doctor, and 
have the conspirators placed safely under lock aud key. 

He had to do his “ patient waiting ” under difficulties. 
For one thing, his legs were getting frightfully cramped 
up, his back was itching vigorously, and the cold 
draught from the fireplace—for the grate was empty — 
gave him an almost irresistible desire to sneeze. Then 
his mental outlook was uot of the brightest description. 
Every now and then a viaion of @ peaceful dormitory 
bathed in moonlight—a master pleasantly dreaming of 
early days in La Belle Frauce—soft-stepping, white. 
clad assassins, armed with fowling-piece, dagger, and 
pillows—and, finally, a terrible death-struggle, rose 
before his eyes, and he almost wept with sympathy as 
he thought of the fate that might possibly await him. 

In the meantime, the boys were talking with very 
dramatic actions, but in slightly subdued tones, of tlic 
murder. He could not catch all that was said ; some of 
it he could hardly understand ; but the main idea and 
purport he knew only too weil. Tomkins seemed the 
most bloodthirsty. for in a long speech he expressed the 
wish that some one would rid him of “the tyrant.” 
Monsieur de Deauville remembered with a shudder the 
imposition he had given so thoughtlessly that after- 
noon, and regretted the second one still more when 
Peachey suggested that they should do the fearful deed 
at once. 

“This very night the tyrant shall die,” eaid Part- 
ridge, in a tone of stern determination. 

“This very night!" Monsieur de Deauville started 
in alarm, and at once all eyes were fixed on his hiding- 

place. 
PINT ‘believe therc’s a mouse in the fireplace,” said 
Tomkins excitedly, moving cautiously towards the 
screen, Not a moment was to be lost. Poor Monsieur 
de Deauville thought his last hour had come. On $he 
north he was bounded by the fireplace; on the west 
by the bathroom wall; on the south his murderous 
adversaries cut off his retreat. His only chance of 
safety lay in scaling the huge bath which lay to the 
cast of him, and lying concealed there until the danger 
was over. This he proceeded to do, as noiselessly and 
quickly as possible. Horror of horrors! The bath 
was half full of water ! 

Boys are, as a rule, fairly strong-minded, but the 
splash and the yell that followed sent the conspirators 
packing in double-quick time back to their dormitory. 
Monsieur de Deauville, breathless, soaked, and soapy, 
emerged from the bath in a half-lrowned condition as 
goon as he recovered his senses, and clattered down- 
stairs, leaving a watery trail all the way belind him, 
to the dining-room of the Doctor. 

It was some time before that worthy gentleman 
could be induced to believe his eyes and ears. A con- 
spiracy at St. Seiriol’s? A plot to morder an innocent 
French master by dagger, fowling-piece, or pillows ? 
Really, it was extraordinary, not to say impossible. 
But at length, almost believing that he was in a dream, 
Dr. Harden accompanied Monsieur to the B dormitory, 
and soon had the half-dozen culprits standing in a row 
before him, 

“You appear to be the ringleader, Tomkins ; per- 
haps you'll be kind enough to explain what all this 
means, Monsieur de Deauville tells me you've been 
conspiring to murder him.” 

“Murder him? Murder Monsieur de Deanville ?” 
Tomkins looked the picture of blank amazement for a 
moment. then suddenly the truth dawued on him, and 
he decided to make open confession : 

“Please, sir,” he said, “I've just written a play called 
* Becket,’ and we've been rehearsing it in the lavatory, 
because we didn't want the other fellows to know. ‘I 
suppose old Doughnute—I mean Monsieur de Deauville, 
please, sir—must have beard us.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Dr. Harden bit Lis lip, and tried hard to keep from 
laughing. “Have you a manuscript of the play?" he 
asked sternly. Tomkins produced a few sheets of exer- 
cise paper, closely writven on, from his trousers pocket ; 
and for some minutes the Doctor silently read tke pro- 
duction, 

“This is real'y very interesting,” he said at last. 
“In fact, I might even aay ingenious, And so you pro- 
posed to murder Becket with pillows, in default of 
any better weapons ? You have really a most original 
mind, Tomkins. Possibly, as sou are £0 interested in 
the subject, you will not’ ebject to copying ont the 
chapter on Thomas Becket in Chapman's History to- 
morrow and bringing it to me after morning school. 
But please don't let us have any moreof these rehearsuls 
in future.” 

As the Doctor made his way downstairs again, with 
crestfallen Monsieur after him, we could hear sounds 
that strangely resembled half-suppressed chucklings 
from our worthy pelagogue; but it was not until two 
or three days had passed without any further notice 
being taken of the affair that the principal actors in 
the plot began to feel quite at their ease again. Poor 
Monsieur de Deauville never recovered his self-pos- 
session ; for the rest of the term we were troubled very 
little by him, and after the holidays St. Sciriol's knew 
Lim no more. 


BLOUNT’S ADVENTURE. 
By Rec. F. K. Wittiaws. 


BEAUTIFUL summer day. It was threeo'clock in the 
afternoon, but Charles Blount, landed proprietor, 
squire of the village of Penhurst, barrister-at-law, as 
he sat in his trim boat out in the lake, fishing, wus 
absorbed in the gentle craft; so much so that every- 
thing else was forgotten, including the fact that ie 
had been out there since six o'clock that morning, and 
had had no breakfast or lunch save a few sandwiches 
that he had brought out with him. 

‘As he sits fishing, one can have a good, square look at 
him, Six feet in his stockings, long of limb, broad of 
chest, ye'low hair and a moustache to match, setting off 
an open, handsome face, aud you have Charlie Blouut.a 
youth of twenty-four. 

He has had gpleudid sport, and as he surveysthe pile 
of fish in his basket with an approving look, Le thinks 
he has caught about enough. He gathers together his 
tackle, and divesting himself of lis clothes, which are 
not very superfluous, he dives into the water, and for a 
quarter of an hour enjoys himself in a’ thorough 
bathe. 

He gets back into the boat, and having wiped and 
dressed, turns his eyes towarils his home, lying at the 
head of the lake, nestled in between the mountains. 
The look at home recalls sensations of hunger, so, 
seating himself on the thwarts, he begins to row up 
the lake as hard as he knows. Half the distance has 
been covered, when coming down the lake to meet him 
is another boat, the solitary occupant of which is 
pulling quite as hard as Chariic, and not looking to see 
where he is going avy more than Charlie ig, 

CRASH ! 

The two boats met with fearful impetus, the shock 
pitching both of their occupants out, and as Charlie 
and the stranger rose to the surface after their ducking, 
they saw to their consternation both boats disappearing 
beneath the water. 

“Weel, weel,”” said the stranger, “sunk ! and it was 
borrowed.” 

“Mine was my own,” said Charlie shortly, for he was 
cut up at the thought of losing his boat and the fish, 
with tackle and all, and was ready to crush the un- 
offending Scot for having run him down, So be asked 
him savagely, “Were you looking where you were 
going?” 

“No, I wasn't,” said the Scot, “ were you?” 

“N—o,” said Charlie, with some hesitancy. 

“Then it was necther’s fault, and it was both's,” re 
plied the Scot. 

“What ehall we do now?” asked he, ag Charlie gave 


no ans 
said Charlie shortly. 


“Swim, 
Scot had caught him napping. 

It was half a mile or more to the nearest shore of the 
Jake ; but both were good swimmers, and they were 
not long in setting out for the land. 

“ You are Scotch, aren't you ? "said Charlie, between 
hia sturdy strokes. 

“Yes,” said the Scot, “and you are English, aren't 
you 

“I am,” said Charlie; and then, “ What is your 
name?” 

“ Alexander McGregor,” responded Alick. 

“My name is Charles Blount,” observed Charles. 

“What! You the Blount that lives up there?” 
pointing up the lake. 

“Yeu” 


He was wild the 


“Hur,” said Alfck, as he relapsed into thoughtful 
silence. “Presently he awoke: “What is the name of 
that big mountain there?” pointing alead of him ata 
peak that towered far above their Leads. 

“ Murdhon Pike.” 

“ Ever been on top?” acked Alick. 

“No” 

“Why?” 
pay Bocause I cou‘dn't climb it," said Charlie dole 

ally. 

“Has anybody ever done it?” persisted lick, 


“Why?” 


“Because they couldn't,” replied Charlie, somewhat 
wrathfully. 


” suid Alick, “we'll both go. First ca 


said Charlie with a grin, and the nent 
minute was eeized with cramp in the legs. Alick cane 
promptly to his assistance and he'd him up while 
Charlie Kicked out his legs till the pain hod pasa 
away, but it was a very serious seizure, aud took sone 
time to get rid of. “When it left him, be was 0 
exhausted that he could not swim the short distasce 
remaining to the shore. Alick, howerer, supported 
him, and by dint of great exertion got him on land. 

“Thanks. You saved my life.” 

“ Rubbish,” said Alick, 

“No, it isn't rubbish. Come along home with me to 
my bachelor quarters.” So Alick went. 

‘He was a young Scotch giant of about the same age 
as Charlie, and had arrived in the village thai afte. 
noon, hired a boat, and gone for @ row. We kuow the 
rest. The son of a Scotch peer, Alick had plenty of 
time and money on his hands, 80 did not need mich 
pressing to spend a fortnight at the Manor. 

Next morning at breakfast Alick said, “You re. 
mem! bead what we said in the water about the mus 
tein?” 

“ Yes,” replied Charlie with a smile. 

“Well,” said Alick, “are you game ?” 

“Certainly,” nded Charlie. 

“Now then,” sid Alick, “this is my plan. We start 
to-morrow morning at six o'clock, equipped with s 
supply of food for three days. The ove that gete-a 
top first must wait for the other for a period of twenty- 
four hours. Both to show up at this house before six 
o'clock on the morning of the fourth day. How does 
that strike you?” 

“Very fair.” 

Next morning Charlieand Alick left the manors: six 
o'clock precisely. They were both dressed in kicker 
bovkers and Norfolk jackets with a knapesck each 
slung over their shoulders. They followed the rad 
from Penburst as far as the foot of the mountain, and 
after a sharp walk, arrived at the path leading up the 
lowest slope. Up this they puffed. 

“Why has nobody climbed this billock 7” asked 
Alick, for the second time ! 

“ Because it has been considered impossible to str- 
mount the cliffs half way up. One man tried it and 
killed himself over it. Several others have had sicu 
at it, but no one up to now has succeeded.” 

“That's no reason why we shouldn't,” obeerred 
Alick, and sub-ided. Puff, puff, puff! 

At cleven o'clock they arrived at the hase of the im 
passable cliffs, and sat down to Iauuch. While the nul 
was in Progress Alick turned to his companion aid 
said, “I suppose there is the usual kind of leged 
connected with this mountain ?” 

“Well, I don't know about that,” replied Clar! 
“ but my great-grandfather was in his youtha very w.d 
young man,and between the ages of nitetecn and thir 
‘five spent his life away from England, No oue kus 
where he weut, but it is well known that he came tact 
very rich and settled down at the Manor, and after s 
while married. He was of a morose deposition, aml 
very taciturn in his manner ; but kind to his wife aud 
children. His only pleasure seemed to be long country 
walks, and he was often seen going up or coming dew 
the lower slopes of the mountain—always alone. ( 
day he was missing and has never been found, i 
of long-continued search. His wife aud chiki 
mourned him as dead, and after the lapse of a year Lis 
eldest son (my grandfather) came into the property: 
but no mention was made in his will of his repote! 
great wealth, neither were any documents found n- 
lating to the subject. That is the tale, and noto.y 
knows to this day how my anoestor met his death a 
‘where his body lies.” 

“That's strange,” said Alick. 
your estate?” 

“ Yes,” replied Charlie ; “ but we must be gettin: « 
Now, you go round the mountain one way and 1 sii 
go round the other, and if oue finds a way up st 
him go.” 

‘They set off round the mountain in opposite dite. 
tions, and scanning the eolid wall of rock as they wet. 
so that perchance they might find a spot to scale. 

For a while we will follow Alick. He hal gue 
about half a mile on the way round, and was thinkin: 
that nothing bat a balloon would be able to get on 
of those cliffs, and was losing hope already. ‘The 2! 
of rock was of an even height of about 100 fect so fer 
as he had gone. On turning a corner, a small ravi" 
lay at his fect, and falling over the cliff was a stresu 
of water about three feet broad which, rushing usa 
the ravine, was at length precipitated into the late. 

“No way up here,” mused Alick, and tumel tu f°. 
Then, struck by a sudden thought, he scrambiel out 
the boulders to the foot of the fal, and put bis baud 
through the falling sbect of water. ‘There was 42° 
on the other side ! 

He pushed his whole arm in, disregarding the wettive. 
and waved it about. It touched nothing ! Theu, 1th & 
quick movement, be jumped through, and stood upris!* 
on the other side, As bis eyes became accustowel 
the light that filtered through the water, be laacl 
round and saw that he was in a cireular cave with a2 
entrance and exit. 
through. And opposite to it was the exit, whic! wi 
a stairway leading upward, and a faint shaft of Lett 
came down it. 

Alick at once, seeing that there was nothing in tbe 
cave, ascended the steps, countiug ns he went. There 
were 120 inall, andas he emerged from the head of the 
staircase into open air, he saw that he was on the top 
of the cliff, some way back from the edge, and before 
him were the steeper slopes of the mountaio rising to 
the summit. A little ou his left was the etream rusl- 


“Ts this mountain -o 


ing on its way to the bring and falling to the ground 
below, so effectually and neatly covering the entrance 
to the stairwav. He walked to the cliff edge and 
looked over, Turning back, he started] to ascend the 
rest of the mountain, but not secing a hole in front of 
him, fell into it before he had gone five paces. This lole 
was @ square tank with walled sides, ten fect deep, and 
Alick, falliug in on to the lard floor, was stunned. 

When he regained consciousness, he felt himself all 
over and found to his joy that no bones were broken. 
but on trying to get out of the tank, fonnd that he 
could not’ scale the perpendicular walls, and after a 
quarter of an hour spent thus fruitlessly, ke gave it up 
in despair. He took off his clothes and wrung as much 
water as he could out of them, and then spread them 
out to dry, and while doing this, determined on a plan 
of action which he soon put into effect. Remembering 
that Charlie would soon get round to the cascade, he 
determined to try and attract his attention as be 
passed by. There were several stones on the bottom of 
the tank, so he ripped a corresponding number of pages 
out of his notebook and wrote on each : 

“Walk through cascade. Cave on other side. Go 
up staircase. Am imprisoned in tank to left.—ALICK.” 

He tied one on to each piece of stone, and with « few 
* interval between, commenced throwing them 
one by one out of the tank over the edge of the 
cliff. 

Let us now follow Chariie. His journey was very 
tnevent{!, He enjoyed the walk immensely, anil 
when he had gone half-way, commenced to wonder 
why he had not met Alick. Could he have founda 
way up? Impossible. He at length arrived at the 
rivulet and cascade, and stopped fora moment to drink. 
Then he rose to go, but had scarcely regained his feet 
when a stone flung by some unseen hand struck him in 
the back. He turned, and, seeing nobody about, sur- 
misxl that it had fa‘lcn from the cliff. He loukel et 
the stone which had struck Lim, and uttered au ex- 
clamation of surprise. There was paper tied round the 
stone by string! Hastilv undoing it, be opened the 
paper and read the strange message, 

He scrambled to the foot of the full, and unconsciously 
imitating Alick, put his arm throngh the sheet of 
water. A moment later he jumped through, and with- 
in ten minutes of being struck by the stone was at the 
top of the staircase and muking his way to the tank, 
where he found Alick getting ready to throw another 
stone. His. joy at seeing Charlie can be imagine), and 
their combined efforts soon bronght Alick to the top, 
unt much the worse for his hour or so's imprisonment. 

Said Alick, “ But for this confinement I shout) 
twen at the top now.” To which Charlie r 
“Perhaps so. At all events we start equal no 
us waste no time in vain regrets.” 

Accordingly, after a brief re-t for food an] clothes 
drying they again set out. It was now all plain sailing, 
uml strength and endurance were the qualifications, 
not cunning. Muanthon Pike terminates in a round 
cap, and towards this they bravely struggled. They 
were nearing the goal both abreast when the English- 
qman’s foot caught ina hole and he was flung violently 
to the ground. “ Don’t stup!" he called out to the 
Svot, “i'm not hurt;” but when Charlie regained his 
ivet Alick was some distance ahe By dint of great 
effort Charlie shortened the gup considerauly, bat 
conld not reduce it to nothing. 

So Alick won, 

As Charlie remarkel to Alick, “If you had not fal!en 
into the tank I should not have got up here at ull 
toda 


ved at the top, a surprise was in store for them. 
The top was cup-shaped, and there, in the midst of the 
hollow, was @ small hut, and stretched before the door 
wa; the skeleton of a man. Stepping over the skeleton, 
they entered the hut, and found that all it contained 
was a chest, which, on being opened, was found to be 
full of gold, jewels, plate, and precious stones, looking 
suspiciously like a pirate’s hoard. 

On the top of these things, inside the chest, was a 
will, which proved to be that of Charlie's ancestor, 
bequeathing all found in the chest to his descendant 
then living, and 1002. to the person who discovered the 
passage beneath the cascade. 

Charlie there and then handed over 1001. of the gold 
to Alick for discovering the passage, and 2U/. in recogni- 
tion of his having first reached the top. After locking 
the chest again, they departed, and arrived at the 
Manor, wet through, at miduight, and after a course of 
hot drinks, hot baths, etc., retired to rest. 

Next day, Charlie ‘and Alick, with a gang of men 
from the village, went up the mountain, and one by one 
Passed up the staircase after having diverted the flow 
of water temporarily, and brought away the chest and 
contents, tothe great astonishment of the simple people 
of Penhurst. 

There is litt'c doubt that old Blount was a pirate, and 
accidentally «discovering the passage through the 
cascade, thought it would be a good plan to hide his 
ill-gotten gains on the mountain. Antiquaries say 
that the staircase is Roman, as also the tank, and very 
likely they are. It is supposed that the old man, while 
on a visit to his hoard, had a fit or stroke and died, 
and had lain for all those years where Charlieand Alick 
found him. 

Charlie and Alick are now inseparable friends, and 
Alick is thinking of building a house on the shores of 
the lake and settling down near his chum, 

If you have any intention of visiting Murdhon 
Pike, take the train to Ulfron, and thence drive to 
Penharet, where you can get a guide if you want one, 
Then, arrived at the foot of the cascade, you express a 
wish to go up to the top, aud the guide invariably 
answers: 
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“Yes, sir: but you must go through the water. 
Sqnire Blount says as how all what wants to go to the 
top must get wet going aud coming. Won't go up to- 
day ? All right, sir.” 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. 


RANDaD sat in his high-backed chair ; 
“When I was a boy,” quoth he, 

“When I was a boy” (he smoothed the hair 
Of the laddie upon his knee), 

“1 was fond of my play, but I loved my work 
And lessons to me were more; 

For my paretits taught me never to shirk 
The duty that lay before. 

“When I was a boy" (his eye grew dim, 
rembled his wrinkled hand), 

“Life was reality stern and grim; 
“My laddie, you understand ? 

I was always found in my place at school 
Ready my task to con; 

They never stood me on the dunce's stool, 
Like my little grandson Jol!” 

And the laddie smiled, with the youthful bloom 
On his face so fair and round; 

That morning up in the lumber-room 
A wonderful thing he'd found. 

In a store-chest, stiff with the ages’ rust 
(Seventy years, I wis !), 

Grandad's copy-books under the dust. 
And in one of them there was this: 

“For playing truant for three whole days, 
A-fishing with Master Grimes, 

‘An Idle Scholar must mend his Ways,’ 
To be writ a thousand times.” 

And the laddie pondered and thought it strange, 
Perched on his grandad’s knee, 

That seventy years wrought such a change 
In on vld man's memory. 


A. Lixcotx, 
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SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 


6.--Sir AnrHoxy Peperite, Knicet. 
By P. Snaw JEFFREY, M.A. 


Ss TEDEPILE, Knight, weather-beaten and tanned, 
Was by nature inflated and vain; 
And he said to Sir Ayre Pumpe, “I wish to expaud ; 
So blow me as tight as my stitches will stand. 
I yearn to grow bigger : 
My elegant figure 
Must yicid to the requisite strai 


Sir Ayre Pumpe's dilemma was pitiful quite, 
As he said with a shrug and a sigh, 
“Your frame, I submit, is already too tight— 
Pray excuse an expression perliaps impolite— 
And further inflation 
Must end in prostration 
With ‘stitch ' dans la suite (by-and-by).”" 


Then Sir P.'s irritation was almost too much 
For etitches and beeswax to bear. 
“Your brass is unpolished,” he answered, “and such 
That I own I would liefer lie always in touch 
Than endure the disgrace 
Of your aid in my case: 
Blow me tight if I wouldn't, so there!” 


Bot some boys, in the interim, passing that way, 
Saw Sir Anthony swollen with pride, 
And bore him in triumph aloft into play, 
For five minutes’ kick-about down in the clay ; 
Till his elegant curves, 
As the poet observes, 
Grew as lank as rhinoceros hide. 


Then Sir Pedepile sought out Sir Ayre Pampe agnin, 
And implored him with tears in his eyes 
To use his endeavours with might and with main 
To repair the encroachments of mud and of rain, 
And tender “ first aid” 
To the limp and decayed, 
And wanting in vigour and size. 


Sir Ayre Pumpe replied that his bellows were spent ; 
He must winter, he feared, in the South. 
But Sir Pedepile's words were so plainly ill-meant, 
That a timely apology onght to be sent. 
It might cause him some pain, 
But his duty was plain, 
To decline to reopen his mouth, 
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So thus it befell that Sir Pedepile, Knight, 
Had to sing most uncommonly small, 
Being forced in the stress of his terrible plight 
To eat humble pie with an air of delight. 
For when brass and leather 
Join issue together, 
The leather must go to the wall 


—$—000000000s————- 
CHESS. 
Problem No. 396. 

By H, BENNECKE 
BLACK. | 


(be Oe Oa ra te og Sb 


Guat, 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


Sotvtroxs oF Propieus No. 895, ETc. 


No. 395.—-1, Q—Q sq., Px Kt or K—K 3 
(or a). 2,QxP, and 3, Q mates.—(a) P— 
Kt 6orK-B3. 2, Q—Kt 4, ete. 

Wasuann’s Seir-Mate.—1, Q—B 7 (ch.), 
K-R sq. 2, Q—Q8 (ch.), K—R2. 3, R— 
Ksq.,QxB. 4,B—R 2 (ch.), K x P. 5, B—Kt 
3(ch.),QxR. 6, Q—K5 (ch.), Qx Q mate. 

Kroe’s Seir-Mate.—1, B—QB 4, Black’s 
moves are forced. 2,K R-KKt7. 38, K— 
R7. 4,Q—B 8. 5, B—Kt 8 6, Kt--QB 
7. 7, Kt—R 6 (ch.). 8,Q—B5 (ch.). 9,Q 
R—B 7 (ch.). 10, Q—B 8 (ch), Kt~Q 
mate. 

Tue Five-Mover.—1, B—K 2, K—K 2. 
2, B—Kt 5, K—Q 3. 3, K—B 6, K—-Q 4. 
4, Kt-QB4,K—K 5. 5, B—B6 mate. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


R. Kobb, of Augsburg, has calcnlated the number of 
squares which a R, 9 B, anda Kt command on the 
board. A Knight on R square commands two squares, 
ou R second three squares, on K fourth eight squares, 
ete. ; the sum of the 64 squares equa's 336. A Bishop 
on R square commands seven squires, on R secourl 
seven, on K fourth thirteen squares, ctc., the sum of 
the 64 squares equals 560. A Rook commands 14 
squares from any square, therefore G4 x 14 =896, bei 
the same number as Kt and B combinel : 336+ 560= 
896 squares. We can calculate the powers of cach 
piece a little further, and find Kt=336, K=420, B=560, 
R=896, aud Q=1,456 squares, Therefore R and B 
combined equal Q. The eight officers command 5,460 
squares, They can be placed so that they have a choi 
of as many as 100 moves, thus: K at Q 2, Q at Q Kt 3, 
Rs at Q B7 und K Kt 5, Bs at Q4.and K'4, and Kts at 
Q6aud KB4. The greatest numberof moves which 
4 player can have at one time in an ordinary game is 
113, in Meyer's prize-position of the “Croydon Guar- 
dian” of “October 9, 1830 (and Ayr “Argus” of 
October 9, 1880), thus: White, K—K B 2, Q—K 
Kt 4, Rs—Q Kt sq. and K 3, Bs—Q B 6 and K B 
6, Kts—Q B 6 and Q6, Ps—Q R2,QR7,QB2,Q Bi, 
Q2,KB7,KR2,andK R7. Black, K—K R3,Q-@ 
sq., R—K 8q., Kts—Q Kt aq. and K Kt oq. 

TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. B, (New York).—No, 396 will be found to be 
worthy for the collection of this century.—Planck's 
two-mover (page 351) must not be shifted, else there 
would be a second solution by Q to R sq. (ch.).—Beh- 
ting’s cud-game, page 239, is very fine: 1, K—K 6, 
Kt--B sq. (ch.). 2, K-K 7, K—Kt 2. 3, P—R 5; 
K—R sq. 4, B~R7, ete, 

P. JAHN (Bern).—The longest end-game is again 
under examination, and seems to be corrected by two 
additional black Pawns, 


we 


00 


a 
small book, 

published, we 
think, by Warne & Co., Bedford Street, called “ How to 
Send a Boy to Sea.” It would give you all iuformation. 
Your wisliesdo you credit. There {s a terrible scram- 
ble now umong Foung folks for all kinds of situations, 


A New Reaper (Kathleen Moorc).—Pay for corre- 
spondence? No, Kathleen, we are only too pleased 
to advise our readers in every case of doubt and diffl- 
culty. What a menageric you have, to be sure, for 
one so very young! Water tortoises are carnivorous 
—xet your dictionary, The small ones caut be fed on 
wee morsels of ment, or tiny worms, bluebottle ties, 
and roc of fresh fish. “Chey won't cat much in winter. 
Feed regularly once a day, but oniy sparingly. 


A CRITICAL QuEsTION (Worried).—So long as you keep 
pure you need not worry about the critical question. 
Glad to hear that Dr. Gordon Stables’ Christmas 
article made a new fellow of you and saved you from 
a dreadful sin. 


BELT v. BRACES (E. M.).—Any draper's shop or gene- 
ral outfitter's. 

Coxetipation (H. S. L.).—There is more wrong than 
this, and we do not like the symptoms you mention, 
the heavy feelings and bail breath. There is a cause 
for the constipation. Better consult a ductor, Mean- 
while, be assured a six-mile walk which you have to 
take is too much before breakfast. Take a half-pint 
of water when you get up as hot as you can drink it, 
and before you start letter-carrying have a glass of 
good milk. Eat fruit, especially oranges, also oat- 
meal and greeu vegetables, 

OveRDorNe 17 (H. E, 1.).—Yes, wethink you are rather 
overdoing it in the matter of exercise. You cannot 
rush Nature in any way. The cricket every night in 
aildition to swimming and cycling is carrylng things 
too far. 


Riygpoves (P. K. Francis).—Smailer grains, bread, 
ete. 


Any respectable doctor 
re of quacks, It és 
jow the cause, But 


Wuost To Coxsvtr (In Pain).— 
or consulting physician. Bey 
rheumatism, and you yourself 
take it in time. 

TsLiiNG Cock PiGRON FROM HEN (Silver Domino).— 
No awmtcur can do sv. We could not explain on 
Paper. 

Gotprixcnes, ETc. (A, Reid).—In a large aviary, yes, 
or as mules with the canary, 


C. Morris (Melbourne)—Yon will find an article on 
“How to muke a Dynamo” on pages 317, 333, and 
349 of our thirteenth volume. 


J. PF, READ.—“Common Sense about Stammering,” on 
page 146 of our fifteeuth volume, 


AN AUSTRALIAN Gint.—If you were to write to the 
Curator of the Melbourne Museum he would tell you 
the latest and best handbovk of the Australian flora. 
None of the general manuals would be of much 
use, 

“ ELecTRoN."—You are right enough about the larger 
surface obtained by making the outer pot of carbon, 
but we still think that you will find it rather a hard 
job to make them of such a very intractable 
material. 


A Lose Lerren (In Des) 


ir).—You have little notion 

of an editor's time. As {it fs, yon cannot do better 

than trust your family doctor. It would not be 

medical etiquette for us to advise under the circum- 
ces. 
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sheet of note-paper. 
bras ing easier 


you pre 4 

Tur Coup Barn (H. E. M.).—The pi 
one of the scissorsand-paste fraternity. 
guided by that. Continue your tub. 

La Maisox FN Fevu.—You might order “The Army 


Book for the British Empire." It answers all your 
requirements, and cos! at the Queen's Printers, 


er you name is 


Dou't ve 


East Harding Street, Fetter Lane. 


Fauits (Disheartened Lad). 
Alas! 


WEAK THROUGH IIs ow: 
—Yes, you are altogether puny and feeble. 
as you Cannot go straight we cannot save ¥ 
you have strength to lead a better lif 
prayer, Till you do, there is nothing can do you 


Gnarton and G. RopwELL.—Both jects are treated] 
at length in our “ Indoor Games.” How to Build a 
Cauvas Canoe” is in parts 6 and 7, aud “Pebble 
Polishing " is in parts 7 aud 8. 

RATHILLET.—If you write to the secretary, he will send 


you the prospectus. The address is Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 25 Great George Street, West- 


minster. 
G._W. Batx.—Yon should get a book like Arthur 
‘Thomson's “ Outlines of Zoology,” published by Peut- 


land, or Nicholson's “ Manual of Zoology,” published 
by Blackwoods. There is a Laudbook of “ Zootomy ” 
issued by Macmillans. 


Ercwixa,—You want a copper prate to begin with. 
This you must cover with a “ground” nade of 
asphaitum, Burgundy pitch, and beeswax melted int 
an earthen pipkin, poured, when well mixed, into cold 
water, squeezed, ‘ant rolled into a bail. You also 
want. a dabber, an oil rubber, some rottenstone, a 
smoking lamp, some borieriug wax, a hand rest, 
some turpentine, varnish, etching needles, aud aqu 
forix. The routine is too long to describe here; 
but the main thing is to warm the plate and dab the 
ground over it 50 a3 to give it a level coat, to blacken 
the coat with smoke, to serateh the drawing on it, 
and then to bite iu the drawing with the acid. 
There are several books on the subject. 


St. GRoRGE's.—1. The colours of St. George are a red 
cross on a white ficld. 2, Yours is a German instru- 
ment, certainly not worth more than yeu paid for it. 
Any violin with a printed label is unlikely to be a 
treasure, particularly if the label has the word 
“Copy "on it, as yours has. 


PepomeTers.—You could get a pedometer for a 
guinea. The principle is that a sensitive pendulum 
swings With each stride of the legs. The instrument 
is exactly like a watch in shaj.c, and has dial. All 
the opticians sell them. 


ScotcH RgaDER.—1. In the modern racing cutters the 
boom is about the length of the load water-line, and 
the gaff is two-thirds of the boom. The mainsail 
whould be so cut that the gaff points to where the 
fore-stay is fastened to the deck. 2 Cut your tup- 
sail so that none of it comes forward of the mast, 
3. Asphodel is 46°53 on the water-line and her 
sail! aren is 2578-6; Dragon is 46-04 on the water- 
line and her sail area is 26U52; Luna is 45°90 on 
the water-line and her sail area fs 20136. 4 Bri. 
tannia was twenty-three tons smaller than Vigilant 
and eighteen tons smaller than Savanita, but the sail- 
plans have been altered. 


T. H. Wartie.—Yon will find a chapter on Netting 
and Hammo¢k-making iu the eighth part of “ Indoor 
Games.” 

D. Heratry.—You could not do better than get 
“Every Man His Own Mechanic,” price 7s, 6d. pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock & Co. 


es ponde Hite 


G. G. G.—You want a nomination from the comme 
ing officer of the regiment, bat you are tool, a 
there is an end of the matter. Drummersand 
other musicians for the army are trained at sie 
Royal Military School of Music, whieh i at Knee 
Hall, near T ». You eau obtain partioslars 

by applying to the colonel commandqit,_ 


ENGINEER.—The civil engineering of the Goveraue+ 
is done by tne Royal Engineers. 


D. MILLeR.—There is a chapter on Stuffng Bink, «+ 
in the seventh part of * Indoor Games,” and honk. 
Practical Taxidermy, are published hy Rowland ¥ 
&Co., of the Jungle, Piccaailly, aud by Upeott ‘si. 
of 17u Strand. 


F. Byrne and J. 0. B.—The addresses given in oc: 
paper are always explicit enough for letters te 
sent through the post, lowever vague they m2" 
seem to you. Prices are not given, as priecs tan 
and you can find them out by asking at the susp. 


J. HAYES and ALFREDUS.—You must not emp 6: 
private land without permission, and it is aa wei ter 
the permission to be in writing. In onr carrt: 
Summer Number there is an articie on How to mtr 
a Tent for Camping-out which might be oxi. 
to you. 

TALKING-MACHINE (Acoustics aud G. Hill)—T+ 
ueedle when placed on the disc near the eg 4. 
travel in toward the centre when the hau Le «' 
machine is turned os directed. The addres «! 
Messrs. Parkius & Gotto is No. £4 Cxfurd Stret 
London, Ww. 


Gas-Excivk (H. P. Gurney).—Instruetions for pak: 
‘a suall power gas-engine are now being prestr 
and will doubtless meet your requirements. 


Protocrarny (H. Ledsome).—1. Yon can get delle 
at 2s. quarter-plate or 3s. 9d. half-plate (cloth) fr 
Mesars. Watkinson & » Merrion Mills, Nex 
Strecvt, Leels. You ean get any part of the 
or the whole thing complete from them, 2 
mean will there ever be locomotives driven by met 
of electricity—there are now, plenty of them. 7! 
electricity is.as a rule, imparted to the rail: 
sume carry light accumulators on the carriages 

EectricaL (Guy Fawkes).—-1. Your “platinum” #* 
evident not platinum at all. It ia probably tiv.+” 
steel, plite. You can get platinum from the 
tific Alliance, 7 and 8 Dver’s Buildings, Hotes. 
London, F.c.’ You can aleo get any part of ab 
you want fram the same place. 2. The articles «> 
Making an Induction Cuil appeared iu the May part 
1889. : 


Proroarapiy (Sam Grimson, Junior).—We have: 
tricd to keep the bath in question, but we fed 2 
that it would not keep for any length of time. 
cially after it had been once used. Why do ¥ 
to tone and fix in one bath ? It is much better tod“ 
separately ; and even if the tones obtaine! mith ©) 
combined bath were satisfactory, there is a de 
whether they are not due to sulphur toning, in 3 
case they will not be permanent. 


Exxernicity (A Regular Render).—We thank 1" 
very much for the description and illustration 01 (t- 
combined press and pull. We will mention itic+ 
future article, if you agree to that, as it is certai’'r 
very ingenious. We are glad that you were » ><" 
cessful in making your electric bells. 

A DELICATE QUESTION (Anxious).—There is D0 0: 
sion for any anxiety just yet. Live as well a: J. 
can, nud get all the fresh air you cfu. apd 
cations of cold water twice daily. 


SuoRT-SIGHTED (Optics).—See a good man, certaisy 
but not aquack. You'll have to wear glasses. 


PIGEON-BREASTED, GROWING TALL, Fat, Lgax. 51. 
(Several Querista).—Read back. 
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Doctoring Old Time. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by H. ROBERTS, R.L.) 
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a Y” two boys will have to go alone this 

time; I've arrears of work to make up, 
and must give this afternoon to them,” said 
Mr. Halloret. 

«I'm sorry you can’t go, father. Old Zeke 
reports that he’s yetting plenty of fat-head 
at oresent,” said Darcy Halloret. 

“1 should like a day's fishing very well, 
but this work won't wait. You two must 
catch my share between you, and bring home 
a boat-load on Monday.” 

“ We'll do our even best,” said Will. 

Mr. Halloret was one of the heads of de- 
partments in the Treasury Office of New 
South Wales. He lived, of course, in Sydney, 
and he rented a bit of a weather-board cot- 
tage at Middle Harbour, which is a large 
branch of the main harbour, whither he was 
accustomed to betake himself, as opportunity 
served, for fishing and boating. In these ex- 
peditions he was almost always accompanied 
by Darcy and Will, and often by some chum 
of his own or his sons. 

The above dialogue took place at breakfast ; 
and at noon the brothers set off for Middle 
Harbour, taking the steamer to Manly Beach, 
and thence crossing by the ferry punt to their 
destination. 

Mr. Halloret's cottage stood in that inlet 
of Middle Harbour known as Hedshell Cove. 
It was little more than a shanty, consisting 
of two rooms and a small kitchen to the rear. 
It was built about fifty yards back from the 
beach. and commanded a view of the whole 
bay and a wide extent of the opposite shore. 

The boys were met by Zeke Furlong, a tall, 
lean, grizzled man of between fifty and sixty 
years, who always lived in the cottage and 
looked after it. Zeke was an American from 
the Eastern States. He had been in his day 
a sailor, whaler, backwoodsman, Australian 
digger and shepherd—most things by turn 
and nothing very long. He had pretty much 
seen the world “from Ind to far Peru,” or, 
at any rate, from Labrador to the South See 
Islands; could put his hand to anything; 
wasn't afraid of hard work when there was 
no other way of it, but liked best that sort 
of calling which provided him with daily 
meat, drink, and tobacco at the minimum of 
labour, bodily or mental. 

“ Well, Zeke, how’s things?” said Darcy. 

“Jest fair to middlin’, Master Darcy. I’ve 
had a heap uv work lately, wut with one 
thing an’ ‘nuther. I've fixed up that kitchen 
fireplace, though.” 

- “Good. We'll get our meals cooked de- 
cently now, maybe.”’ 

“Had any visitors, Zeke—the Governor or 
the Attorney-General, or anybody?’ said 
Will. 

“ Not exactly to say visitors, Master Will,” 
drawled out Zeke, “but ole Cap’n Gascoyne 
kim along here one night. Wanted to know 
ef I could let him hev a plug of tobacco on 
account. I allow the ole man's gettin’ more 
looney every time. Reckon he thought this 
yer wur a up-country store for the time 
bein’.”” 

“Poor old chap. But no wonder he’s a 
bit off his chump, considering the lonely life 
he’s lived over there. What's his story, 
Zeke? Do you know the rights of it? We've 
heard all sorts of yarns of course.” 

The two boys and Zeke had now entered 
the cottage, where Darcy and Will found 
a meal of hot mutton-chops, ship’s biscuit, 
and one or two etceteras awaiting them. 

“Jest wire into the tiffin, young gentlemen, 
an’ I'll tell you in the inside of five minutes 

all lknow. But it’s the right hang in the 
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OLD GASCOYNE’S GOLD. 
AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


By Rosert RicHaRpson, B.A. 


yarn Tallow. Waal, poor as Cap’n Gascoyne 
has allays let on to be, nobody seems to be- 
lieve it a cent. You know, I dessay, that he’s 
an old island trader—had truck for years 
with the Kanakas in the days when trade 
was trade in them parts. Waal, all the old 
hands round about the Sydney quays say he 
raked in a tidy heap in dollars, and that he 
was that sorter man that when he got atight 
grip on the coin, he didn’t easy let go. But 
the problem hez allays bin—whar is thet 
money ? He's never kep’ no bankin’ account, 
or any other kinder ‘count, not in Sydney, 
anyhow ; an’ he’s allays lived since he gave 
up the trade ez he lives now, an’ you know 
how that is. Whar's old Gascoyne’s dollars 
hid ? —thet’s what gets everybody.” 

“ Ask us another, Zeke. Have you no no- 
tions yourself on the matter ?” said Darcy. 

“Nothin’ fixed. Often as I'm sittin’ out 
in the verandah thar, nights, lonesome like, 
I've tried to cipher it out; but I never seem 
to git within a coo-ee of a reasonable solu- 
tion.” 

“ Well,” said Darcy, rising from the table, 
“T think we'll put in an hour or two fishing 
before supper.” 

A couple of boats always lay up on the 
beach ready for use. In the smaller of these 
the two boys and Zeke, who had lines and 
bait in proper order in the stern sheets, now 
put out. It is no part of this story to describe 
the details of that afternoon’s fishing. The 
boys had very fair sport, and landed again as 
it began to grow dark, well satisfied with their 
catch. 

Zeke prepared a fine dish of bream and 
flat-head for supper, and the trio brought 
satisfrctory appetites to bear upon it. Then 
they sat out in the verandah and yarned. 
Zeke was a capital companion. He had 
stories of the sea und stories of the land, 
most of which must have had a solid found- 
ation, at least, in fact, for they were far too 
good to be manufactured, or else Zeke must 
have had the imagination of a born 
romancist. 

The time was February, when the nights in 
Australia are still warm. It was very still, 
and presently the moon rose, and, flooding 
the bay, made it one luminous floor of pale 
golden light. You could see the beach and 
rocks on the opposite shore well-nigh as 
plainly as by day. Only one sign of human 
habitation could be seen from the verandah, 
a tumble-down looking cottage clinging to 
the top of the low cliffs, the bush coming 
down close behind. That was old Captain 
Gascoyne's home, and had been ever since 
Darcy and Will could remember. 

The boys sat outside pretty late listening 
to Zeke’s stories, of which they seldom tired, 
for the old Yankee had a decided gift of 
narrative. At last Will said: 

“Well, I'm for a watch below. That last 
pitch takes the odd trick, Zeke; my word it 
does.” 

“And it’s no snake yarn neither,” said 
Zeke. 

The boys slept in the cottage itself, Zeke 
in a ship-like bunk in the rear premises. 
All were soon fast asleep, but Darcy, who 
was somewhat of a light sleeper for a boy, 
was awakened at about two o'clock by a 
curious sound from the verandah, like the 
short popping noise of a cork being drawn. 
He knew at once that it was a bandicoot. 
He got up, slipped on his trousers, and went 
out into the verandah just in time to see a 
little tawny-grey animal like a small 
kangaroo hop off the verandah and dis- 


appear in the shadows of the trees. Darcy 
wished he had had his gun by him. 

He was entering the house again, and as 
he did so cast a glance across the moonlit 
bay. Then he stopped short, for he saw a 
curious sight. A sma!l dingey had just put 
out from the beach of the opposite shore, 
containing a single figure a man in a flannel 
shirt, striped cotton pyjamas, and without 
any covering to his head. The brilliant 
moonlight lit up every object on and round 
the bay with sharp distinctness, and Darey 
had no difficulty in making out that the 
figure in the boat was Captain Gascoyne. 
The dingey’s bow was pointed up harbour, 
and the old man was rowing with slow and 
measured strokes. 

“What in the world is he up to now?” 
thought Darcy. “I must wake the others. 
He must be going clean off his nut.” 

Darcy roused his brother and Zeke, and 
the three ran down to the beach the better 
to watch the boat and its occupant. 

“Whatever sorter trip ’s he on?” said Zeke, 
after a few moments’ gazing. “ But if he« 
gone right crazed at last, he'll do himself 
some injury, an’ I allow we'd best follow 
him.” 

“T think so, too,” said-Will. 

They rau the boat down the smooth sandy 
beach and jumped in, the boys taking the 
oars and Zeke the tiller-ropes. 

“We mustn't let hin see us; not yet at 
least,” said Zeke. “ We'll run along tbe 
shore in the shadow, and reach the Spit as 
soon as he. He's makin’ straight thar.’ 
Zeke steered the boat so as to skirt the curve 
of the bay, keeping within the shadow cast 
by the shore and the trees. At the wect 
horn of the bay a low thin strip of land ran 
out half-way across to the opposite shore, 
forming the narrowest part of Middle 
Harbour, and known as the “ Spit.” 

When the boat was within fifty yards of 
this point, the other boat was less than that 
distance in front. 

“He must sight us presently, for the 
shadow won't cover us if we've to follow him 
farther,” said Zeke. 

A minute later and the boat had shot oat 
into the moonlight. Its occupants could 
now see the figure in the dingey as plain as 
though it had been daylight, and Darcy and 
Will ceased rowing for a few moments 10 
watch the strange spectacle presented to 
their astonished eyes. 

The figure in the dingey was that of a 
man of at least seventy years. He was tall 
and exceedingly thin. The face was long 
and lean, and had 4t not been so worn, wasted, 
and weather-beaten, would have been a 
countenance of no little distinction and even 
dignity. A long narrow beard, bleach-white 
fell down over his breast, and a few 
straggling locks of hair over his temples. 
But the feature which most riveted the 
attention of the watchers was the o!d man's 
eyes. They were of a faded blue colour, 
but were now shining with so strangely 
lustrous a light that they looked brilliant. 
They were wide open, and yet seemed to see 
nothing; for although they were now 
directed full upon the pursuing boat and its 
occupants, their possessor made no sign that 
he saw them, anyone, or anything, but held 
on his course with the same slow, measured 
stroke, no portion of his body seeming to 
move save the lean, bony arms. 

_ Both boys were & little awed. and it was 
in a low whisper that Will Halloret said, 
“What do you make of it all, Zeke?” 


“TI foot it up like this,” Zeke replied 
calmly. “The Cap’, I reckon, is a somnam- 
bulist, or suthin’ like it. He doesn’t see us no 
more ’n though we didn’t exist. Though his 
eyes are open ’nough to stare out the moon, 
he’s seein’ nothin’, ‘cept, maybe, some one 
object he hez in his mind. I’ve seed that 
look in a man’s eye3 jest once before, and 
that was on a raft of starving seamen; but 
it warn’t somnambulism then, but the death 


trance. This yer’s a kind ’er waking trance, 
1 reckon.” 

“And what are we to do now?” asked 
Darcy. 


Jest follow him up. We'll not be long 
now in discovering what the old man’s idea 
is, anyway.” 

The two boats were now crossing the 
narrow strait formed by the Spit, which led 
into another bay of the harbour. The figure 
in the dingey presently rowed closer in to 
the shore, and a few minutes later ran his 
boat’s nose up the beach, unshipped his oars, 
and got out, doing all in the same deliberate, 
mechanical manner that contrasted strangely 
enough with the brilliant glittering cyes. 
Then Captain Gascoyne crossed the beach, 
climbed the rocky slope beyond, and dis- 
appeared in the bush. 

‘The pursuers ran their own boat in, and 
followed swiftly. When they entered the 
cover of the trees and scrub, they again 
caught sight of the tall, thin figure, clothed 
only in shirt and pyjamas, bareheaded and 
barefooted, making his way in and out among 
the gums and cabbage-palms. 

For a space of about ten minutes pursued 
and pursuers thus advanced, the bush grow- 
ing denser at every few yards. Then the 
ground dipped into a small gully in which 
the ferns grew unusually thick and luxuriant. 
A circle of cabbage-tree palms ringed the 
gully like a thick palisade, and the moon- 
light, brilliant as it was, only filtered 
through the leafy screen above and around 
in thin and broken shafts of light. 

The old man now quickened his pace and 
was quickly at the bottom of the gully. Zeke 
and the boys proceeded no farther, but, 
taking up a position in the shadow of the 
trees, watched for the sequel. 

Captain Gascoyne had stopped suddenly, 
and, stooping down, began to throw aside the 
ferns and brushwood at his feet, doing this 
so easily that the watchers could see that he 
was not rooting them up, but merely remov- 


Ww: is a Brahminy bull? I will explain 
for the benefit of such readers as are 
not well posted up in matters relatin: to 
India, It is a ball which has been taken 
under the special protection of the Brahmins, 
or priestly caste. There is a breed of 
humped cattle indigenous to India, and 
known to naturalists as the Bos indicus. A 
white bull-calf of this breed, which gives 
promise of growing up into a large and hand- 
some animal, is solemnly dedicated to Shiva, 
one of the principal gods worshipped by the 
Hindoos, and is branded on its haunch or 
shoulder with the figure of a trident, the 
favourite weapon and distinguishing symbol 
of that deity. It is then turned loose, a 
charterel libertine, exempt from labour of 
any kind, and not only free from molesta- 
tion, but regarded by orthodox Hindoos with 
the veneration which they consider due to 
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ing what had on some previous occasion 
been dug up. Presently the worker caught 
up a spade that had lain hidden among the 
undergrowth, and began to rcmove the earth 
itself, heaping it on one side. 

Gascoyne was now working with a feverish 
eagerness that differed sharply from his 
measured and almost feeble movement whil3 
in his boat. In a few minutes he had dug a 
hole in the loose earth large enough to 
admit himself up to the waist. He jumped 
in, stooped, disappeared from sight for a 
moment, and reappeared, bearing in his 
hands a metal box of considerable size. 
Getting out of the hole, he sat down on the 
ground, placed the box between his knees, 
and proceeded to open it with a key suspended 
round his neck by a thin steel chain. 

And then the watchers saw the old man 
plunge his hands into the belly of the box, 
and lift them out full of glittering gold, 
shining sovereigns that sparkled in the slim 
moon-rays, and overflowing the holder's 
hands, fell back into the box in a yellow 
rain. And ever as they fell, the little coins 
tinkled like a magic waterfall against their 
brethren in the box, and against one another. 
Over and over again the old man dived his 
hands into that little sea of gold, clutched 
eagerly, and drew them out fuller than they 
could hold. And now all his lean, wasted 
face was lit up with an cager joy and excite- 
ment, that was nevertheless not pleasant to 
watch. His hands shook as he lifted and 
fondled his gold, his very body trembled, and 
his shining eyes glittered with a etranger 
light than ever. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour Gascoyne 
sat thus, gloating over his secret riches, 
uttering no word-- silently absorbed in his 
miser’s joy, which, there could be no doubt, 
had been an oft-tasted one. At last he rose, 
replaced the box in the cavity, threw in the 
earth, covered all up with the ferns and 
grasses, and hid the spade among them. 
When all seemed to his satisfaction, ho 
turned away, and began to retrace his steps 
from the gully, his movements once more 
becoming slow and fecble as those of a tired 
old man. 

Tu their eagerness to lose no detail of this 
strange scene, the three watchers had gradu- 
ally thrust their heads beyond cover of the 
tree shadows. Suddenly Captain Gascoyne’s 
face turned full in their direction, a wild, 
startled look, as of some surprised forest 


BAITED BY BRAHMINY BULLS. 
By T. M. Frayuis, 
Author of “A Shot at a Goblin,” ete. 


an animal specially consecrated to one of 
their most powerful gods -Shiva the De- 
stroyer, husband of the terrible and blood- 
thirsty goddess Kali. 

In times within the memory of men who 
are yet living, any injury inflicted on one of 
these sacred animals was followed by swift 
and certain vengeance if the offenders wero 
detected. My father told me of an instance 
which happened in the earlier years of our 
beloved Queen’s reign. Two young English 
otticers were out shooting in the North-west 
Provinces, and in sheer wantonness fired at 
and killed a Brahminy bull which happened 
to stray across their path. It is supposed that 
some Hindoo villager saw this and raised a 
hue and ery; for within a very short time the 
otticers were attacked by a mob of infuriated 
natives, overwhelmod by numbers after a 
brave but useless attempt to defend them- 
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creature, flashed into his hectic eycs, and all 
at once he seemed to the onlookers to Le no 
longer in some kind of trance, but to be wide 
awake. He was like a man who had sud- 
denly received a deadly shock. He threw up 
his iong, wasted arms, graeped at the air with 
@ terribie, despairing, clatching gesture, and 
with a shrill, thin cry, “At last! at last!" 
reeled backward. 

The three spectators leapt forward, and 
Darcy Halloret, who was the nimblest, canght 
the old man in his arms as he was tottering 
tothe earth. The three carried him gently 
to the Leach and placed him in their boat. 
He never spoke, but lay rigid aud very cold, 
his eyes now fast shut. 

They rowed back to the cottage and plecod 
Captain Gascoyne in bed. 

‘Then they forced a little brandy between 
tue cold, death-white lips, and endeavoured 
to restore warmth tothe rigid body. But the 
old man lay like one dead, though his heart 
still beat feebly. No doctor could be pro- 
cured from Sydney before morning. Dy 
turns Zeke and the boys watched by the oll 
man’s bedside till daybreak. As day dawned, 
the motionless figure stirred. It was Wil 
Halloret’s watch, and he summoned the 
others. They got a little mure brandy 
between Gascoyne’s lips. The face fluttered, 
the eyes opened, and the lips moved. Zeke, 
Darcy, and Will all stooped down to heur. 

“My sister. All. Redfern.” 

These words came feebly yet distinctly 
from the old man’s lips. The eyes closed 
again, the wasted body gave one long shiver, 
and Captain Gascoyne was dead. 

The sequel of this story may be told in a 
few sentences. The dead miser’s treasure 
was removed from its long hiding-place and 
given into the charge of the proper Govern- 
ment authorities. A large sum in bank- 
notes was found in the bottom of the box, 
and the amount in all reached to upwards of 
ten thousand pounds. Search was made in 
the district of Sydney known as Redfern, and 
Captain Gascoyne’s sister was found with- 
out difficulty. She was an old maiden lady, 
living in very humble and straitened citeum- 
stances. She had received no help whatever 
from her brother during his lifetime, but it 
secmed that, in the very gateway of death, 
remembrance and remorse had knocked loudly 
at the miser’s heart, and not in vain. He 
had made late, but not too late, atone- 
ment. 


SS 


selves, and cruelly beaten to death with lathis 
and lohabundis, or iron-shod bamboo staves. 
Even the death of these unhappy victims did 
not satiate the vengeance of the enrage! 
Hindoos, who mangled and mutilated their 
corpses in the most frightful manner, ant 
finally left them as a prey to the ja ane 
vultures. Not one of these murder 
ever brought to justice, though a large re and 
was offered for such information as wou'd 
lead to their conviction. A Mohammedan, 
who had witnessed the double murder, gave 
information of it some two days after, but 
declared that he could not recognise any of 
the men who took part in it. 

The Brahminy bull is no longer such a 
privilege. animal as of yore. I have even 
seen bulls which bore the sacred brand 
meckly toiling at the plough of a Mohammedan 
cultivator, or yoked to the municipal carts in 
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Calcutta; but there are still many parts of 
India where it would be dangerous to meddle 
with one of these animals. My old friend 
Mr. Nicholson * once nearly shared the fate 


of the two English officers whom I have re-- 


ferred to above. Had it not been for his 
presence of mind and thorough acquaintance 
with the language and character of the 
natives, he would in al! probability have 
been cruelly murdered, for no worse offence 
than that of defending his own life. 

Many years ago (before the mutiny of 
1857) Mr. Nicholson was on a shooting trip, 
and had occasion to pass through the town 
of Benares on the way to his camp, which 
was pitched on the opposite bank of the 
Ganges. Most of my readers are probably 
aware that Benares (or Kasi-jee, as the 
Hindoos call it) is regarded as the holiest of 
all Indian cities, and is visited by Hindoo pil- 
grims from all parts of India. It aboundsin 
temples and shrines, most of them richly 
endowed, and is a happy hunting-ground for 
all sacred animals. Chief among these is 
the Brahminy bull, which marches through 
the streets (as Apis of old may have made his 
lordly progress through a city of ancient 
Egypt), helping himself to anything which 
may take his fancy, and acting as monarch of 
all he surveys. 

Mr. Nicholson was walking down a narrow 
street which was cut through theriver-bank, 
and sloped steeply down to the Ganges, when 
he met a large Brahminy bull, which, having 
slaked its thirst in the sacred stream, was 
marching majestically into the city. Whether 
it was my friend's bearded face, his English 
clothes, or the gun on his shoulder, which 
aroused the bull to anger, is more than I can 
tell. Anyhow, the beast took a sudden dislike 
to Mr. Nicholson, and determined to gore him 
by way of a little gentle exercise before break- 
fast. With a savage grunt, he lowered his head 
and charged furiously up the steep ascent. Mr. 
Nicholson jumped aside like a Spanish chulo 
at a bull-fight, just as the massive horns 
were about to pierce his boly; and the bull 
pursued his onward rush for some yards 
before he could pull up. But then he 
wheeled round, and once more charged—at 
even greater speed, as he was now going 
down-hill, Again Mr. Nicholson nimbly 
eluded his enemy, though this time one of 
the horns actually grazed his body. On 
thundered the bull, and the impetus of his 
headlong charge carried him almost into the 
river before he could stop. 

Poor Mr. Nicholson felt that he was in a 
pretty ticht place! On either side of him was 
a high stone wall, with no hole or projection 
which couldgive him foothold andenable him 
toclimb out of harm’s way. Below him was the 
bull, now getting ready for another charge ; and 
if he attempted to run back up the steep slope, 
it was clear that he would be overtaken and 
gored by the savage animal long before he 
could get to any place of safety. In this ex- 
tremity he cast his eyes upwards. There, 
Jolling on a bank above the wall, and grin- 
ning at the sahib’s discomfiture, were two 
Hindoo swashbucklers belonging to the suite 
of some native prince, and equipped much as 
Kevanagh was when he made his perilous 
journey from the Residency of Lucknow 
through a rebel-infested city. (Many of my 
readers must have seen the picture of 
Kavanagh in the Victoria Cross Gallery at 
the Crystal Palace.) Evidently there was 
little hope of help or sympathy from these 
men; and Mr. Nicholson felt that his only 
chance of escape lay in his gun, both 
barrels of which he had loaded with ball, 
on the chance of getting a shot at an 
alligator on his way across the Ganges to 
camp. He !mew, however, that even if he 


ppt? “BOP.” of April 9, 1802, and December 0, 
S93. 
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killed the bull, he ran the most imminent 
risk of being torn to pieces by an enraged 
mob for slaying-a .sacred animal in the 
Holy City.. But it was clear that he must 
either take his chance-of this, or submit to 
be fatally gored and trampled down by the 
enraged animal, which was now in the act 
o° making another charge. A glance at the 
dresses of the two men who were lounging 
above him, and grinning with malicious 
amusement, had shown Mr. Nicholson that 
they came from Oudh,* and as he cocked 
and raised his gun, he shouted to them: in 
the dialect used by rustics in that province, 
“Ho, brothers! bear witness that I only 
shoot to save my own life!” Then as the 
bull came savagely charging up, Mr. Nichol- 
son levelled his gun, fired, and sent a bullet 
crashing through the furious animal’s skull ! 
With °a terrible roar of rage and pain, the 
bull stumbled, staggered, and fell with a 
heavy thud. As Virgil graphically puts it, 
“ procumbit hurts bos." 

Up to this time the lane had boen appar- 
ently deserted by all human beings, except 
Mr. Nicholson himself ; but at the report of 
his gun and the death-bellow of the bull, a 
multitude suddenly sprang up, like the clans- 
men of Roderick Dhu when summoned by 
their chieftain’s whistle. They came pouring 
down the narrow lane, and broke into yells 
of horror and dismay as they saw the sacred 
animal quivering in its death agony. Then 
came an ominous silence, followed by smoth- 
ered growls, which increased by degrees 
into a roar of murderous hatred. Amid tor- 
rents of the most frightful abuse and execra- 
tion came louder cries, “ Kill the accursed 
Milech!” “Tear tho infidel to pieces!” 
“Victory to Mother Kali!” and it was clear 
that in a few seconds more the furious mob 
would attack and overwhelm their solitary 
opponent. Mr. Nicholson set his back to 
the wall, and prepared to seil his life as 
dearly as possible—when down leaped the 
two men to whom he had appealed before he 
fired at the bull! No sooner had they 
touched the ground than each of them drew 
his tulwar, braced his round buckler of 
rhinoceros-hide on his left arm, and strode 
between Mr. Nicholson and the savage crowd 
who were thirsting for his blood ! 

The yells and shouts ceased at this sudden 
and unexpected appearance of two fighting 
men, who seemed, as it were, to have dropped 
down from the sky. Before the tumult could 
be renewed, one of the men shouted in a 
stentorian voice—“ Listen, my brothers ! 
This Feringhi does not deserve death. What 
he has done was in self-defence, and after he 
had been twice attacked and was in peril of 
his life. My brother and I are as good 
Hindoos as any of you; but’’ (with a terrible 
imprecation) “the first man who liftsa hand to 
smite this Feringhi shall be hewn in pieces!” 

As he spoke, he stepped forward, brandish- 
ing his sword ; and the mob fell back almost 
os tumultuously as they had rushed to the 
attack. At the same instant, the other 
swordsman touched Mr. Nicholson's shoulder, 
and said in a low voice, ‘“ Have you a boat? 
Yes —then get across the river and out of 
Kasi-jee as fast as you can! My brother 
and I can hold a thousand of these yelping 
curs at bay in this narrow road—but be quick, 
if you wish to save your life!” 

““No!’? said Mr. Nicholson emphatically. 
“You have stood by me like brave men, and 
I will not run away and leave you to perish 
here. Don’t you see that by throwing stones 
from above, they can easily kill you in spite 
of your swords? Let us drive them back, 
and then make a run for my boat together.”’ 


© This province had been annexed to British India 


not long before, the King of Oudh having deen 
dethroned for misgoverument. The capital of Oudh 
was Lucknow. 


“There is some sense in that. Stand 
back, sahtb, and leave us to deal with this 
rabble. Hug! nuk! Manapgo!" and as his 
brother echoed this war-cry, the two charged 
gallantly together, waving their keen tu/sars. 
Before this onset the mob fled precipitately, 
and next moment the two brothers wheeled 
round, one of them seizing Mr. Nicholson by 
the shoulder, and hurrying him at top speed 
to the river. Most providentially his boat 
was in readiness; and the boatmen were 
rowing across for dear life before the mob 
recovered from their panic and returned to 
the charge. It was well that these fellows 
had no firearms; but even as it was, they 
made things pretty lively for the fugitives! 
Showers of stones and sticks were hurled at 
the retreating boat, and these were accom- 
panied by volleys of abuse, such as none but 
Orientals can give vent to. The Oudh men 
were not slow in retaliating, and their taunts 
stung some of the mob to such fury that 
they actually plunged into the river and 
swam in pursuit! (Fortunately there were 
no other boats at hand.) After a few despe- 
rate strokes they abandoned the chase, pant- 
ing out menaces as they turned, and sullenly 
swam back to shore. 

On arriving at his camp, Mr. Nicholson 
thanked the brothers for their timely help, 
and asked them to name any reward which 
it was within his power to give, either in 
money or otherwise. But, to his surprise, 
they flatly refused to accept anything. “No, 
sahib,” said the elder man sternly. ‘“ Neither 
my brother nor I'will accept any gift from s 
Feringhi. Your people have taken our 
country, dethroned and robbed our princes, 
and made a mock of our religion. Had you 
not shown yourself to be a brave man, 
neither of us would have raised a finger to 
save you. Besides” (with a grim smile) 
“ you gave us a piece of advice which saved 
our lives, instead of running away and 
leaving us to be knocked on the head, as most 
Feringhis would have done. In return, I 
will give you a piece of advice; but first let 
us make sure that no one is listening.”” He 
whispered to his brother, who strolled care- 
lessly out of the tent, as if to look round the 
camp. Then, after a pause, he resumed, in 
a tone so low as to be almost inandible. 
“Take your wife and children, if you have 
any, and go back to Velayet’’ (Europe). 
“In a few months more this country sill 
become budhatwds* for all Feringhis.” (Mr. 
Nicholson smiled incredulously.) “TI tell 
you, sahib, before many months are past, 
everything will become red ! + Now, farewell! 
Remember my words, and peace be with 

ou!” Going to the tent door, he called 

is brother; the two men salaamed, tight- 
ened their waistbands, and strode away 
towards the high road. Just before they 
disappeared from view behind a clump of 
trees, they turned and waved their hands in 
token of farewell. Then they passed on 
their way, and were seen no more. 

What was the end of these two brave 
brothers? Did they fall sword in hand, 
fighting gallantly against the hated Feringi:i! 
Were they the two swordsmen who, as native 
report goes, were put to death by order of the 
infamous Nana Sahib { because they indig- 


® Lit “of evil air; unhealthy.” 

t Sub lal hojatega. ‘This was one of the myster: 
sayings which passed from mouth to month amon 
the uatives throughout India, before the ont break of t' 
Mutiny in 1857. It was supposed to mean that all ri 
map of India would become red, as one State aft 
another passed under British government; but t! 
crimson Slaughter-house of Cawnpore showed ¥ tut 
these words really meant. 

¢ The real name and title of this fend in bumas 
shape were Sereek Dhoondoo Punt'h, Maharaja! «! 
Bithoor. Nana Sahib (Grandpapa) was a petit rem 
given to him 7 oe time, when he veiled tus mittcr 
hatred of the English under a show z 
friendliness and hospitality. ae heeees 


nantly refused to help him in butchering the 
“great company of Christian people, chiefly 
women and children,”’ whom he held captive 
at Cawnpore? Ordid they perish miserably 
in flight before the British avengers—either 
worn out with fever and starvation, or struck 
down and devoured by wild beasts in the 
jungle? Let us hope, for the sake of this 
one gallant and chivalrous deed, that they 
died as heroes or martyrs, and not as miser- 
able, hunted fugitives. 

My own adventure was of a less tragic 
nature, but was sufficiently unpleasant to 
make me retain a lively recollection of it, 
though more than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since I had the misfortune to be 
“baited by a Brahminy bull.” 

I had been out snipe-shooting with two 
friends, both of whom have, as dear old Elia 
says, 

gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 


About a mile from our camp we met a 
Brahminy bull, which, after giving a pre- 
liminary bellow or two, and tearing up the 
ground with hoof and horn, put down his 
head and charged. My two companions 
promptly shinned up trees and got out of 
harm's way; but I was not able to climb, 
having hurt my knee a day or two before. 
Happily there were plenty of trees at hand, 
so that I was able to dodge behind their 
trunks and thus evade the bull for some time. 
But at last he very nearly got me as I ran (or 
rather hobbled) from one tree to another, and 
I found myself rapidly getting ‘“‘ pumped,” 
while the bull seemed to become fresher 
with every rush he made at me. I had stuck 
to my gun, the left barrel of which was still 
loaded ; and at last in despair I slipped 
behind a tree, and as the bull went tearing 
past, tail on end, I let him have a charge of 
snipe-shot in the stern. Off he went, roaring 
with pain, a sadder and a wiser bull; while 
my friends descended from their trees, and 
after a little interchange of chaff on their 
agility in leaving me in the lurch, and my 
skill in having “shot a bull flying,” we 
marched merrily on together towards our 
camp. 

But long before we got there, all the merri- 
ment was knocked out of us—in the most 
literal sense of the words! Though the bull 
was not at all seriously hurt, he was pretty 
well peppered; and some villager raised an 
outcry that the sahibs had shot a sacred 
bull ! 

“ As bees bizz oot wi’ angry pyke.” so the 
enraged Hindoos rushed out of their huts, 


Scene: Fifth Form Study at Waterbury 
College.—T mz, 7.40 P.M. 


Dramatis Personz: JoneslI, Tomxyns and 
Batriecompe, alias Booties, in various 
stages of deshabille and inkiness. Table 
garnished with books, pork pies, football 
clothes, and a dead dormouse. 


B bee (with a sigh of relief). There, I . 


think I’ve wiped the eye of that essay. 
Shall I give you a foretaste of it, or can you 
hold out until the Doctor extracts the finest 
passages for the benefit of the Form ? 
Tomnyns (as if making a sacrifice). Per- 
haps we'd better wait, as it’s nearly time 
for “ Blocks and Brown Windsor,” and up 
to date I haven't worried any meaning out 
of this Greek nonsense. Wonder if old 
Stuffy-knees lived in an asylum. 
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and, gathering into a tumultuous mob, hur- 
ried in pursuit of us. 

Our chaff and laughter were brought to 
an abrupt conclusion by the angry shouts in 
our rear. ‘Turning round, I saw some sixty 
or seventy men running after us, nearly all 
of them being armed with lathis or lohabundis, 
and some with gardsas, or long-handled axes. 

“ T gay, you fellows,” I exclaimed, “ it looks 
as if these beggars were going to lam us!” 

“Well, it doesn’t exactly look as if they 
were coming to ask us to tea,” said onc of 
my companions drily ; while the other added 
(in anticipation of Mr. Kipling), “ If they do, 
there’ll be precious little sugar in it!” 

“What had we better do?” I asked. 
“Twenty to one is rather long odds for a 
fight, and they don’t seem much disposed to 
stop and argue the point.” 

“Do? Why, ley tt, as hard as we .can, to 
be sure! If we can only get near enough to 
camp for our men to see what's up, they Il 
help us to beat these fellows off—and we shall 
be able to make a fight of it, anyhow.” 

“ All right, come on!” I shouted, though 
with inward misgivings on account of my 
game leg ; and we started off towards camp 
as fast as we could go—which is not saying 
much, as I could only get over the ground in 
a dot-and-go-one sort of way. 

The moment we began to run, there was a 
roar of revengeful exultation from the mob, 
who came bounding after us, ted by a big, 
powerful Brahmin (I knew his caste by the 
poitya, or skein of sacred thread, slung across 
his bare brown chest), who was foremost, not 
only in the pursuit, but in giving vent to the 
volleys of abuse which were showered upon 
us. If I were to give a literal translation of 
even the simplest remark which these gentle- 
men made, this story would never be published 
in the columns of the “ B.0.P.”” 

A stern chase isn’t always a long chase, 
for our pursuers overtook us before we had 
gone a hundred yards. The Brahmin was 
foremost in the attack ; but before he could 
strike a blow with his long iron-bound staff, 
my gun was levelled at his head, and he 
leapt back precipitately, while his followers 
fled with yells of dismay. 

“Come on, boys!” I shouted. “ Let's ran 
while we can, and take aim at them whenever 
they come too near; but for your lives don’t 
Jire, or we shall all be murdered!” 

On we dashed, but it was not long before 
our foes were in full cry again. One of then 
hurled a lathi, which caught me across the 
shoulders and knocked me over like a nine- 
pin; but I was up again in a moment, while 
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PARNASSUS REVISITED. 
By F. H. Srkes, ma. 


Jones. Just as you kke; but don’t go and 
say to-morrow that I didn’t offer to read it. 
By the way, Bootles, aren’t you rather 
cannibalistic (if there is such a word; if 
not I hereby coin it), gnawing that goose- 
quill? What's he a-doing of, Tomkyns ? 

Touxryns. Not knowing, can’t say. You'd 
better “arst the genelman.” 

BarrnecomBe (who has been struggling 
with “ Foliorum Silvula ”). I say, Jones, did 
you ever come across the lines “ On the holy 
mount of Ida ’"? 

Jones (with the air of an experienced 
traveller). No, but I’ve been up the Rigi 
Railway, if that’s any good. Is the Ida 
affair on the rack and pinion system ? 

Tomxyns (sotto voce). 1f not, why not? 
Draw map and state reasons. 

Bartiecombe (disgusted). It isn't a rail- 
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one of my companions turned round with 
levelled gun, and the other threw back the 
lathi with such good aim that the butt 
end of it caught my assailant right in the 


_“ bread basket,” and doubled him up beauti- 


fully. 

This gave us another respite, and now 
there were only two or three ploughed fields 
between us and the mango-grove in which 
our camp was pitched. But ol! those 
ploughed fields! Not only were they desper- 
ately heavy to run over, but they furnished 
our enemies with an unlimited supply of 
ammunition. On we went, lumbering across 
the heavy furrows, while an incessant shower 
of clods, thrown with crnel precision, smote 
each of us literally from head to heel. One 
of these clods at last struck the younger of 
my friends just below his shoulders, and 
knocked all the wind clean out of him, so 
that he fell flat on his face, “and the 
subsequent procecdings interested him no 
more.’ 

We turned to bay over his prostrate body, 
and our pursuers at once seized this oppor- 
tunity to get on all sides of us, pouring in a 
terrible fire of clods, and yelling out exhorta- 
tions to one another to rush in and make an 
end of us. 

Just as they were about to make a final 
rush, up came a lot of our servants and camp- 
followers, headed by o stalwart Moham- 
medan puggee (tracker), who whirled a lathi 
round his head as he charged straight at the 
leader of our enemies, shouting, “ la Allah? 
Ya Hossein!” 

In a twinkling the tables were turned, and 
the furious mob was transformed into a gang 
of terror-stricken fugitives, running helter- 
skelter from our avenging allies, and howling 
for mercy. Whack! whack! whack ! went 
the sticks, and we had much ditticulty in 
calling back our men before scrious damage 
was done. Then we hobbled into camp, three 
of the most ghastly scarecrows that could 
well be imagined. Our faces were covered 
with mud, mingled with streams of blood 
from our unlucky noses, all of which had 
encountered clods and come off second 

est. 

Our sola topus (pith helmets) had been 
knocked off and trampled into shapeless 
lumps ; our bodies were three huge bruises ; 
our hair and clothes were thickly plastered 
with earth, and we looked for all the world 
like three very disreputable young brick- 
makers who had been engaged in a free fight. 

I have never since “shot a bull flying,’ 
and trust that I never shall. 


way at all. It’s a copy of verses that old 
Spokcshave gave me this morning (impor- 
tantly) to turn into Elegiacs. 

Tomryxs. Adding, at the same time, that 
you ought to put a board up outside the 
“‘ Mangling dcne here.” 

ES. Well, why don’t you “tree” it in 
the index ? 

Battiecomne. For the simple reason that 
one or other of you two donkeys tore it out 
to put your beastly sausages on. As if, 
forsooth, we hadn’t half-plates enough and 
to spare! 

Jonrs (trying to help). You don't mean 
“Over the hills and far away,” do you? I 
used to recite that for sixpences when I 
was a kid, and daresay I could remember 
enough for you to murder. 

BattLecombe. That’s no good. 


I know 
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it's “On tre holy mont of Ida,” becauze 
Was 09.7. 

Te Vora: 
that 
- [ks where Evone gram ies 


, T exp 


Tas bern to Paris ores). 
Pars, aes ane? Kipp.ng 
ttine L was tn 


ng ever, weeping low."* 

13 & poor port of stick, 
Des it say what was up? 
Ate too many pinc-apples, I 


Jowes. 
ag 


They weren't pine-appies, 
ters, dort you know ! 
at resignatiwn). Ate too many 


Oa, don't 

your owa. 

les, remember that she was a 
y wonan. I feel ecrtai 

» with perha 


measure her 


Sores. Bos 
yoiag and | 
thaton- pin 
fap ing tarowa in, we 
witicel for se ‘me 
of my eso1y, Boles. 

Battvr-o:mz. Ah! the penny plain and 
Aw peace evioure | very nice. 
¥3 (res'gnediy). Well, if she wasn't 
pining—Ali right, Jones, you're only kicking 
the table—for food, I suppose she was 
afraid of being “ busted up” by the vol- 
ano. 

Joxrs. My g001 Tomkyns, if I had a head 
like yours, I'd cut it off and throw stones 
atit. Can't you see that it was about her 
trip to Paris —boxes packed, lost her purse, 
missed train, turned on waterworks, as 
Gir's generaliy d»? It's as plain as you are. 

Tomkins (offended). Not being a looking- 
glass, you needn't reflect on my personal 
appearance. Besides, I happen to know 
that Paris wes a man—a Greck or Trojan, 
-or something in that line. 

Bartiscospe (repeating mechanically). 


That's the otyle 


The 


“On the Loly moant of Ida" Who or whet 
was Lis? Hat -s over that dic. 

Joxes. Wda va. a princess, who went in 
for we: ‘s rents, ani got acted in town 
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(after a consuliation). 
foi tue same trin. perhaps. 
This one was a mountain near Troy. Now 
Tecan geton. Sub irmtem. How aves taat 


I gaess that won't do. Sub wth 
ive denot¢s motion to, as I have 
recently had occasion to observe to the tune 
of a Lundred lines. 

Bartitecompe. Well, here goes again. 
What's another word for mountain. Some- 
thing with about as many feet asa centipede, 
if possible. It can be cazned on into the 
pentameter. Grub in the grasus, Jones, 
there's a good chap. It's nearly eight o'clock, 
and I haven't done a singie verse. 

Tosikyxs (chanting). 

“ Good old Pyper, worthy Psper, 
I regret that yon have played ug 

Many nasty tricks as gradus: 
Still you make a rare pen-wiper.” 

Barttecom#e. Do shut up that braying, 
Tomkyns. We shall have the Doctor in to ask 
the meaning of the “unseemly Saturnalia.” 

Joxes. Here it is. Mons, collis, jugum— 
all short. Try colliculus. 

BatrLecompe (meditatively). H’m. Spoke- 
shave don't like diminutiv He said tome 
the other day that “ diminutives are the re- 
source of the destitute and jam the subter- 
faze of the impostor.’’ However, tbere isn’t 
time for style. He must take things as he 
finds them. 

Tomzyys. That's what the burglar said, 
when he walked off with a toasting-fork and 
a box of pills. 

Batriecompe. Ifeu! sub colliculo virgo 
stat amabilis Ide. 1 rather like that. 

Joxzs. Yes, but you're dragging in the 
young woman before the time. She doesn’t 
appear tillthe third line. Besides, she wasn’t 
standing under, but sitting on the inountain. 

Toukxns (encouragingly). Well, write 
“virgo sat amabilis.” Idaresay it will be as 
good Latin as the rest. 

Bartiecoune. 1 was going to pad the third 


od focrth lines wih “tears.” don't you 
ow. 

METXS. Make a sort of water-bed, eb? 
Like young Sioper had. wher — — 

Bartiecoxte. Do hoi vocr iaw. Tomkyn 
Now for the second line. What's it si: abou: ? 
Pires and cypresses - oh. that’s easy enough : 
Qua Janus rom ies aique Cupressus Ahabent. 

Tomxrxs «1m ax ecstasy). ~ Woere the pin- 
and the etpress have jeaves”” What 6 
b:-actifal iiea! Don's they have leaves arr. 
where else? 

Bartiecompe ttcrkisa no eotice). Now for 
the osners. How moch more time is thers * 
Ocly four minctes ? Ub, I must have a taz. 
I suppose. Consalt the oracle on ~ tears. 
will you, Jones? 

Joses (reading). Sunt lacryme rerum. 
Barrtecownz. The very thing! 
lacrume—I always write “u"" for ** y, 
puts Spokeshave into a goud temper - re: 
—saiis est lacrumatile certe. That m. 

do. Do you spot any false quantities > 

Toux If there are any. say thatyot 7 
in for quality rather than quantity. 

Barttecomer. I'm rather stuck up over 
the fourth line— that’s the worst of asing .p 
ali one’s gcod things. 

Joxes (prefoundy). Ah! you can’t cs 
your cake and have it, you know. 

Tosryss. Repeat the second one and pii 
“ By special request ” after it. 

(Beli rings. Stampede outsiic 
Alarums and excursions. 

BattLecompe. Hullo! there gues that ie! 
Wait a sec., Jones, and I°il come alozg u 
two shakes. 

(Exit Tomes, singing melodramatical: 

“Tonly ask to have my Bicck 
Nct more than one month old.) 

BartiecomBe (calling aster him). Wel. 
keep me one, you greedy pig. Let me xe: 
“For ever she weeps her faithless lover’ — 
Quippe infidelem flet sine sine proc: 
Jolly fine! False quantity, eh? That's s 
nasty jar. Doesn't Ovid make one some. 
where, though ? 

Jones. Litera scripta manct. 

Bartiecouse. Well, that’s what I sas. 

{Throws gradus intoa cr. 
and dictionary ‘nto tw 
coal-scuttle. Exit arm-:5- 
arm with Joxes. 
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auscate Harnour lay bathed in the 


peaceful splendour of a_ glorious 
autumn morning. A slight mist hung over 
the sca, and ever and anon came the 
tinkle of some bell, or the low, booming note 
of a fog-horn. On land, Nature was not yet 
fully awake. Hardly a leaf stirred. As the 
eir cleared, Ramsgate town began to assume 
nn nppearance of life. Spire and tower stood 

‘arply against the blue sky. 


THREE BOYS IN A BOAT. 


A STORY OF PEGWELL BAY. 


Within the harbour there was 
yet but little motion. Among 
the various craft, floating peace- 
fully by the quay-side, rocked 
a newly varnished rowing-boat. 
She measured some eighteen feet 
in length, with a depth of four, 
and a beam of five and a half feet. 
Very spick-and-span she looked 
on this fair morning. A mast 
and sail Jay along her thwarts; 
and the neatly arranged sculls gave 
the miniature ship an air of trim- 
ness that was not to be despised. 

80 thought the three lads who 
came walking along the quay towards her. 
Jim Crowther was a young fellow of sixteen. 
From his appearance he might have been 
older; for his expression was thoughtful, 
almost grave, and his face already showed 
a faint symptom of possessing “ manhood's 
fluff.” 

It was casy to see that he was the eidest 
of the party. Jack Simmons, a bright-featured, 
curly-hcaded boy, whose years numbered 


fourteen, came next. Freddy, his brother, was 
the youngest of all, being hardly more than 
twelve years of age. 

“Do you still think it is going to blow. 
Jim?” asked Master Jack ironicaliy. 

The other smiled. “You know what I 
think,” said he. ‘“ The glass has risen a ‘ct 
since breakfast-time, and the vane still poitts 
due east.” 

The two younger boys laughed merri’s. 
Certainly there did not seem to be much i1- 
dication of a coming change in the wea:t cr. 
Still, anybody who has lived on the «a 
coast of Kent will know that no wind rise: : 
suddenly as the east wind—no wind that 1s 
80 quick to raise up a foaming. angry sea 
Jim knew this well. His companions did net 
stop to think about it. 

One by one they dropped into their shir 
and began to make preparations. S:.i 
Freddy, “ How long will it take to get w 
Sandwich?” 

Wiseacre Jim was busy in the bows 
Jack answered the question from his ova 
idea, which, as usual, was far from correct. 


“ About two hours,” he said. “If we start 
again at five, we shall be back at seven. I 
hope a breeze will spring up. I should like 
to come home with a wet sheet. A strong 
breeze —half a gale if you like—would just 
about suit me.” 

And he skipped merrily from one side 
of the boat to the other, making her roll 
violently, and nearly upsetting Jim, who had 
not noticed the action. This annoyed the older 
boy considerably. 

“Can't you keep still for a moment? ” he 
asked. And then he continuei plaintively, 
“We shall never get off anless you look 
sharp. Put the mast up, and ship the 
crutches and the rudder.” 

“ All right, Growler,” responded Jack 
merrily. Whatever faults he possessed, 
Jack was always slow to take offence. 

At last the preparations were concluded. 
Jack, reduced to a state of decorum, got out 
two sculls, and proceeded to paddle gently 
towards the harbour mouth. Jim stood by, 
ready to hoist the sail; for a slight breeze 
from the sea fanned their faces, and with the 
aid of this they hoped to reach the mouth of 
the Stour without having to pull. 

Once outside the harbour, their course was 
clear. The boys, brought up at the seaside, 
had no fear of sickness, or any other mis- 
adventure. They thoroughly comprehended 
the mysteries of sailing. Jack took the helm, 
Jim held the mainsheet—the boat was 
cutter-rigged with a standing lug-sail and 
fore-sail—and Freddy sat on the forward 

thwart, gazing out to sea. 

With a light, fair wind, the boat shot 
rapidly through the water. Once clear of 
the Ramsgate cliffs, the low-lying shore of 
Pegwell Bay opened into view. Silence reigned 
in the boat. Seagulls and kittiwakes wheeled 
about over their heads, possibly mistaking 
the little craft for some specimen of their 
own species. Two or three brown-sailed 
fishing-boats were passed, ploughing lazily 
salong through the rippling water. A long 
line of posts, marking the channel of the 
river across Pegwell Bay, stood up gaunt 
and black in the sunlight. It was nearly 
low water, and the expanse of sand on 
either side of this channel could be clearly 
descried, shimmering in the bright sur- 
light, and thronged by dense flocks of 
sea-fowl. 

As the boat went on her way, Deal pier 
loomed up in the far distance. Every moment 
the breeze became stronger. The light boat 
dashed along, making the foam tly from her 
bows in clouds of spray. A sudden “heel 
over” caused the water to come in over her 
lee gunwale. 

“Keep her up to it!’ shouted Jim, ever 
on the alert. 

The boat answered her helm grandly, and 
righted. Jack gazed dolefully at his wet 
knees. Then his face assumed a look of 
comical horror. 

“What about the lunch?” he gasped. 
The lunch was in a small hamper. 

“Isn't it in the locker?” asked Jim 
sternly ; + told Freddy to put it in.” 

Yes ! Freddy remembered the telling quite 
well. He hung his head, and said nothing. 

The lunch was not in the locker. It was 
wobbling about in the bottom of the boat, 
drenched with sea-water. 

Jim merely heaved a deep sigh, and turned 
away. By this time they were almost within 
the river's banks. 

« We must wait here,” said Jim, “ till the 
flood commences. Down with the sail!” 

In a short time, the tide allowed them to 
proceed up the river. Sailing was over for 
the present. Two of them rowed and one 
steered. Mud-banks are not the most en- 
livening things to see or to talk about. The 
first part of the Stour is all mud-banks. 
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“It is one o'clock,’ remarked Jim, as he 
stepped on to Sandwich Quay. 
They had started at nine. 


At five o'clock the boys embarked for the 
return journey, and pulled briskly down 
stream. Going back, those mud-banks 
seemed more tiring than ever; only the 
sandpipers appeared to find them enter- 
taining. 

It was cool, even fur an autumn afternoon. 
At certain bends of the stream, wind-gusts 
swept swiftly over the water. Jim looked 
at the horizon, and frowned at some banks 
of white clouds thereon. 

“Tt looks squally !” he remarked. 

Freddy observe saucily, ‘Jim's gale is 
coming on.” He had not quite forgotten 
the incident of the lunch-basket. 

“ Hold your tongue and pull harder,” was 
the only acewer vouchsafed by Jim. 

At seven o'clock they were near the mouth 
of the river. The outgoing tide swung 
along at a fearful rate, carrying the boat 
along with it. Still those wind-gusts came 
hurtling over the muddy surface. 

Freddy complained of feeling tired. Jack 
still plied his oar manfully. Jim began to 
be a little anxious. 

What he had dreaded was come to pass. 
The signs of a change had been only too true. 
The wind had increased apparently to half a 
gale, perhaps a whole one. He dreaded to 
think of what they might meet with in the 
unsheltered bay, when the hospitable shelter 
of the mud-banks was withdrawn from 
them. 

The sky, too, had become overcast. Heavy 
banks of clouds chased one another from the 
north-east quarter. Jack read the anxiety 
ix his friend's face, and, to speak the truth, 
@ pang of remorse came over him. He had 
instigated this trip. He had scoffed at Jim’s 
fears. He had refused to abide by the advice 
of wiser heads than his. And he had brought 
Freddy into it. Freddy could not swim. 
Supposing they were swamped! What a 
horrible thought! 

“ Can’t we go back to the Saltpans?” he 
asked rather timidly. He did not wish to 
appear a coward. 

The Saltpans is a landing-stage, hard by 
aninn. Jim replied moodily : 

“We can’t pull against this stream !” 

On they swept into the gathering dark- 
ness. Jim relieved Freddy, and told him to 
steer. For some time the boy sat clenching 
the tiller, and straining into the gloom, 
out of which there came a dull roaring 
sound. 


Suddenly he uttered a cry of horror. The 
tiller slipped from his hand. He seemed 
paralysed. 

“Stop, stop!’' he shrieked. - We must 


row back; we can’t go on. We shall all be 
drowned. Look! oh, do look!” 

As Jim looked hurriedly over his shoulder, 
the boat cleared the banks. The sight that 
he encountered was a terrible one. The 
black posts alone rendered the channel dis- 
tinguishable. In the dim light, obscured 
and made still less by the flying spray, there 
seemed to be nothing but broken water. 
They were in the midst of breakers. Dark, 
foam-capped waves rushed down on the 
channel. The boat was lost in the trough of 
the scas. 

“Don’t look round,” cried Jim sharply to 
Jack; “pull hard, pull for your life! I'll 
keep her straight.” 

His tone of self-confidence, assumed as it 
was, saved Jack from becoming demoralised. 
He pulled with a will, and kept his eyes in 
the boat. Jim looked over his shoulder, and 
pulled too. Freddy sank sobbing into the 
bottom of the boat. 

Jim had intuitively guessed the state of 
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affairs. So long the boat kept to the 
channel she was comparatively safe. The 
breakers spent their fury on the shaliow 
water on either side. But in the dim light, it 
seemed as if the small craft must be over- 
whelmed. The difficulty was to keep her in 
the channel. 

‘The wind whistled above their heads, the 
waves roared around. Jim knew that the 
channel must end some time, and there would 
be the open space between it and Ramsgate 
Harbour. He found himself wondering, with 
a strange wonder, whether any of them would 
reach the shore alive. 

It was now quite dark, and the spray 
blinded them. Freddy ceased to sob after a 
while. He still sat in the bottom of the boat, 
staring at the sea with a strange, apathetic 
look. Jim, with his cwn spirits at zero, at- 
tempted to cheer him. 

“ Courage, Freddy!” he cried. 
the supper you'll eat to-night |” 

Just at that moment something black 
and projecting loomed up out of the foam, 
and came swiltiy towards them. It was a 
piece of wreckage, and it swept by with a 
loud swish, only just clearing the boat’s bows. 

Jim shuddered. The probability of any 
one of them having any supper seemed so 
extremely remote. 

Billow after billow tossed the boat about 
like a cork. One broke a little way off and 
rushed down upon them. Jim saw the dan- 
ger, and, shouting to Jack to pull, backed his 
oar vigorously, But the other's weary arms 
were hardly equal to their task. ‘The wave 
struck the boat on her quarter, and leapt over 
the gunwale, drenching them through and 
through, and half filling the boat. 

Waterlogged, she was heavier than before. 

“Can't you bail, Freddy?” asked Jim de- 
sperate’y ; but the boy only moaned. 

Jack wis rapidly becoming exhausted. 
Jim saw this, and his soul became filled with 
bitterness. 

He could s2e the twinkling lights at Rams- 
gate pier-head, but could not guess how far 
they were away. Cold had numbed his limbs, 
and he fe t tired out. Would it not be better 
to let the boat drift and take their chance ? 

Then he saw Freddy cowering in the stern. 
And Freddy could not swim ! 

He set his teeth and pulled. A few minutes 
later he again looked for the pier-lights. 
Yes! they were distinctly nearer. The boat 
was travelling strangely fast. Yet again, 
and s\ill nearer. He stood up anu shouted 
with all his might. The mocking wind caught 
up his cry, and seemed to carry it away into 
the darkness. His head swam, and he felt 
faint and dizzy. All of a sudden the boat 
seemed to give a great bound forward. The 
light vanished. A huge dark mass towered 
above them. Jack’s oar was dashed from his 
hand. 

Jack saw Jim rise to his fect, with a 
motion as if to ward off something. There 
was a confused noise, a horrible g.inding 
sound, and something fell violently on to his 
head. Then came chaos. 


“ Think of 


“ Jack, Jack! speak, old boy! 
better ?”” 

It was Jim's voice. Jack knew that. 

“ Where’s Freddy ?” he asked, “and where 
are we?” 

“In Ramsgate Harbour, first,” replied Jim. 
“Secondly, in the Mary Ann’s cabin. 
Freldy’s all right,” he added. “We had a 
narrow squeak, though.” 

“ Where’s the boat?" asked Jack. 

“ Alongside,” was the answer, “with her 
bow stove in a little. She'll mend alt 
right, though. You see, this is what hap- 
pened. We were run down by this smack 
well outside the harbour. It was her light 
I was looking at, not the pier light at all.” 


Aren’t you 
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“TI don’t understand,” remarked Jack. 
“ Why aren’t we and the boat smashed up 
altogether ? And what's the matter with your 
arm ?”” 

Freddy, who had crept into the cabin, an- 
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swered the question. “Jim saved our lives,” 
he said quietly. “‘ He jumped up, and shoved 
the smack away a bit. Good old Jim! He 
saved our lives. They heard that shout of 
his on board, and had a rope ready. He held 


on to it with one arm, whilst I tied it to the 
thwart, and we were towed into port. Jim’s 
other arm is smashed. You got a whack 
from the bowsprit. Good old Jim! He did 
it all.” 


Nahe English folk have an unalter- 

able conviction that tigers and other 
felide abound in India, and they are firmly 
convinced, too, that everyone who has been 
to that country must, ipso facto, have seen 
and slain his share of tigers. How utterly 
erroneous is this idea many an ardent sports- 
man can mournfully attest; and I will at 
once confess, for my part, that, although 
several years in India, I never killed, or 
indeed had the chance of a shot at, a tiger. 
The fact is that tigers are nowadays com- 
paratively few and far between, and the ex- 
penses inseparable from their pursuit are so 
tremendous that few can afford to indulge in 
the sport. But fortunately, though tigers 
may be scarce, the panther is not so as yet, 
and it is a description of the shooting of my 
first panther that I now propose giving to 
my readers. 

Some twelve miles from the cantonment— 
asmall military station in the Central Pro- 
vinces—at which I was once serving, was a 
“rakh ” or grass farm, belonging to my regi- 
ment. It was a singularly wild and beautiful 
spot, embosomed in densely wooded hills, 
which nearly surrounded it, whilst the grass 
farm itself—the level, low-lying ground of 
the valley—was more or less: covered with 
trees and bushes. A stream of clear water, 
rising in the surrounding hills, flowed through 
the entire length of the valley, never be- 
coming dry, even in the height of the hot 
weather. We strictly preserved this “ happy 
valley —a true sportsman’s paradise, owing 
to its fertility and seclusion. Quail and par- 
tridges, both black and grey, fairly swarmed 
in the wild-rose bushes scattered here and 
there through the valley, occasionally form- 
ing almost impenetrable brakes, where all 
kinds of birds and animals loved to lie hid 
during the great heat of the day. The 
wooded lower spurs of the hills were the 
happy hunting grounds of numberless jungle, 
spur, and peafowl, and many a gorgeous 
“longtail” have I knocked over with a pea- 
rifle, lying perdu amongst the bushes, as the 
wary birds came down to drink at the stream 
in the cool and quiet of the evening. 

Beyond the actual valley, where it broad- 
ened out on to the plain, were lots of black- 
buck; whilst chinkara, or ravine deer, and 
nilzt » bine bull, haunted the “ rakh” 
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itself. The lordly simbhur—the Indian red- 
deer—lived in the dense jungle slopes of the 
hills, together with wild pig in any quantity 
and an occasional specimen of the shy little 
muntjac or “ barking deer,” a favourite prey 
of the stealthy panthers, a small family of 
whom—father, mother, and two big cubs— 
frequented the hills nearest the three or 
four mud huts in which lived some half- 
dozen of our sowdrs (native troopers), whose 
duty it was to guard the grass and timber of 
the “rakh” from fires and the incursions of 
predatory villagers, whose cattle would have 
greatly appreciated the lush grazing in the 
valley. 

Of this interesting family of panthers, 
however, the mother and one cub had been 
recently “accounted for” by my brother 
oflicers, so that, when my turn came to try 
for a shot, there were only two members left, 
viz. the father and the surviving cub. 
When trying for panther, we usually adopted 
the following procedure. A goat was tied up 
at night in a certain spot in the jungle, and 
was left there for the panther to eat—an 
opportunity he usually very soon availed him- 
self of. That goat killed, two nights later 
another goat was tied up in the same place— 
for the panther, after a good gorge, does not 
kill again for forty-eight hours. This was re- 
peated until the beast got to know that he 
could generally rely with certainty on getting 
a free dinner at this spot—free, and undis- 
turbed, too—and was pretty sure to come for 
it. One night, however, there would be a 
sportsman, armed with a rifle, waiting for 
that too-confiding panther, and then there 
would be another “ death in the family”! 

I reached the “rakh” at about 5 p.m. 
on a blazing July afternoon. I had been 
summoned by a messenger sent by one of the 
sowars on guard in the valley—a great 
shikdri, and a man of my own sq n— 
telling me that my third goat had been killed 
and eaten by the panther two nights before, 
and that it behoved me to come at once if I 
wanted to try for a shot, as the beast would 
be hungry again by that night. Walidad 
Khan, my sporting sowdr, was waiting for 
me on my arrival, and he reported that it 
was the big male panther—the old father of 
the family—that had been killing my goats 
with such business-like regularity and des- 


patch, which, of course, was very good news 
for me. 

I went at once into the jungle to see 
whether the muchan from which I was to 
shoot was properly prepared. It consisted 
simply of a charpoy, or native bedstead, put 
across and tied firmly to two stout branches 
of a tree some feet from the ground, and in 
this the sportsman sits and shoots. The 
tree itself stood some eight or ten yards from 
the stone to which the kid for the bait was 
to be tied, and was within fifty yards of the 
foot of the densely wooded hills, here very 
rocky and precipitous. A little jungle path 
ran immediately under the tree, and with 
the exception of the little clearing in front, 
where the kid was to be tied, dense jungle 
surrounded the spot. It struck me that tke 
muchin was unpleasantly low, it being not 
more than ten feet from ihe ground ; and the 
tree itself was so exceedingly easy, even for 
me, to climb, that I felt sure that it would 
not offer much obstacle to any panther—a 
natural tree-climber—if he should happen to 
charge me. 

However, there was no time to alter the 
existing arrangements, so I went off, and 
found my servants had got dinner ready for 
me under a splendid wild-mango tree, near 
the men’s huts. Dinner over, I had a chat 
with the men, Walidad Khan telling some 
shikar stories of truly oriental mendacity ; 
and then, after overhauling my two guns, we 
started for the muchan. Arrived there, the 
friendly Walidid gave me a “leg up” the 
tree, and I settled myself, guns, blankets, and 
a big skin of cool drinking-water, into the 
charpoy, or native bedstead. The latter con- 
sists of a simple framework of wood, on 
which stout string is closely crossed and re- 
crossed—an arrangement which has tke 
double advantage of cheapness and coolness. 
The shikdri then proceeded to cut a quantity 
of leafy boughs, with which he so effectually 
concealed both the muchan and its occupant 
that nobody passing under the tree could 
have noticed anything unusual. He then 
withdrew to fetch the kid, whilst I occupied 
myself in loading my guns and settling my- 
self and belongings comfortably before he 
should return, after which no further move- 
ment or talking was permissible, as, should 
the kid see the sportsman, or even hear him 


{speak, 
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speak, it would at once become more easy 
in its mind, and would not bleat loudly and 
continuously, as is wanted. 

It was not long before I caw Walidad re- 
turning, bearing a fine young kid in his arms, 
which he proceeded to tie tirmly to a large 
stone in front of my hiding-place, by means 
ot a stout cord which was round the animal’s 
neck, and then silently withdrew. 

It was already so dark that I could scarcely 
see the kid, but I knew that the moon would 
be up in another half-hour or so. The little 
goat did his duty well; the whole quiet valley 
re-echoed to the plaintive cry of the deserted 
anima!l—baa! baa-al baa-aa! And now, 
slas! the mosquitoes have found me out. I 
hear their shrill trumpet in my ears, and am 
only too painfully aware of their numbers 
and ferocity. As smoking is out of the ques- 
tion, I have to resign myself to their attacks 
as patiently as I can. 

Gradually, as time passes on, I see a faint 
light beginning to tinge the sky behind the 
black background of hills, and before long, a 
beautiful full moon is in plain view, slowly 
climbing up the starry heavens, and turning 
all the heavy jungle and rocks around me 
into a scene of weird and surpassing sp‘en- 
dour. A deep stillness hangs over all the 
silent jungle —one might almost think nature 
herself asleep—but soon, now that I am 
getting more used to the silence and solitude, 
T note that there are various night sounds to 
be heard by the attentive ear. Far away in 
the distance, deep down in the dense heart of 
the jungle, a simbhur stag “ bells” to his 
mate, and I hear faintly from the open plain 
the wailing howl of a jackal, on his nightly 
prowl. 

Presently I am aware that something is 
coming along the jungle path overhung by 
my tree. There is a sound of pattering feet 
and unmelodious grunts, speedily followed by 
the appearance of a sounder of wild pig, some 
fifteen in number, as they come solemnly 
trotting along in single file, on their way to 
some unfortunate ryot’s cugar-cane patch, far 
out on the distant plain ; for pig travel great 
distances at night, returning at dawn to their 
jungle fastnesses. Soon after, an old porcu- 
pine comes blundering along, and I lean over 
the edge of the charpoy and drop a spare 
bullet I happen to have in my pocket upon 
him. A good shot !—and off he goes, rattling 
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all his quills, and showing his indignation 
and alarm by many uncouth noises, whilst I 
nearly betray my whereabouts to the little 
goat by my laughter. 

Time goes by with leaden foot. The kid, 
however, is very persistent in its cries, and I 
feel sure that if the panther is on foct to- 
night, he must perforce hear it. Presently 
my heart suddenly beats furiously, as I hear 
something come leaping down the face of the 
steep hill in front of me, and stones come 
rattling down, and branches rustle and twigs 
snap as the animal bounds along. It is only 
a deer, however—a chinkara, I expect—out 
for its nightly feed. But suddenly I hear a 
peacock's cry come clear through the night, 
from the other side of the stream. There it 
goes again—miauw! miauw! miauw! This 
is a certain sign that the panther is on foot, 
and before long I hear his unmistakable 
short, sharp cough; but it is a long way 
off. 


Time passes-—but oh, soslowly! My legs, 
arms, and indeed all parts of my body, 
ache terribly, owing to my cramped position 
on the charpoy, and to the fact that I have 
to remain absolutely still, as the least 
movement makes the whole muchan creak 
loudly and the branches shake and the 
leaves rustle. I mentally make a vow that 
nothing shall ever induce me to go through 
such discomfort again; and truly, what with 
heat, mosquitoes, and this intolerable aching, 
my position is not an enviable one. If 
the panther doesn’t turn up soon, too, I 
know I shall be asleep, as I am horridly 
drowsy already, and he may not come for 
hours yet. So I go on mourning and 
lameniing my hard fate, and have finally 
almost made up my mind to throw up the 
whole thing, and give way to the heavy 
sleep which is coming over me, when I 
suddenly hear a sound which acts like an 
electric shock on my nerves. It is the cry 
of the goatsucker or Indian nightjar. These 
birds follow the panther about at night, 
screaming at him, and making darts at his 
head as he slinks along, doubtless fervently 
wishing that his persecutors would leave 
him in peace. 

Every nerve tingling with excitement, I 
lay as still as death behind my leafy screen, 
my rifle halfway through a little peep- 
hole giving on the spot where the bait was 


tied. The birds’ cries seemed to come from 
a point some hundred and fifty yards behind 
me, and to be gradually moving round to my 
right hand. Then I heard a sudden crash in 
the bush, as some big deer—a simbhur ora 
nilghai, probably—winded the big cat, and 
charged madly off through the jungie. After- 
wards all was deathly silent for what seemed 
like an age, and then the little kid suddenly 
started crying again—baa! baa-a! How 
loud it sounded on the quiet night ! Instantly, 
and as it seemed almost in answer to the 
cry, I heard a slight, dull sound, as the 
panther, with {wo or three great springs, 
rushed down the path and flung himself on 
the little kid! It was all over in a second— 
I heard a snap as the neck broke, and in 
another moment I saw the big beast lying 
on top of the kid, his hungry jaws buried in 
its throat, his long tail with its extremity 
gently twitching to and fro in true feline 
fashion, as he greedily drank the warm 
blood, with a gentle purring sound. 

Now was my time! My heart was bez!- 
ing like a sledge-hammer and there was a 
singing in my ears as I raised my rifle, an’, 
taking careful aim behind the shouldcr, 
pressed the trigger. Simultaneously wit 
the report, I heard a snarl, anda crash in th. 
surrounding bushes. As the smoke cleareJ 
away, I saw nothing but the poor little goat 
lying on the ground, and now rapidly stiffen 
ing indeath. The panther was gone—gore 
to die, I hoped. 

There was now nothing to be done but 
wait patiently for daylight, so I rolled myself 
in my blankets and went ‘peacefully to sleep. 
I woke at the sound of a voice erying * Sahib! 
sahib!"” and there was the faithful Walidid 
Khan haoling the panther by the leg from 
behind a bush, his face simply wreathed in 
smiles. My bullet had gone clean through 
the beast’s heart, and he had not gone ten 
yards after the shot. He was o fine male, 
just six feet one and a half inches in length, 
and was evidently the old fathe: uf the family, 
now reduced to one surviving memter. 
Having seen him carefully skinned, an] 
cutting off his head for the sake of the 
skull, I mounted my pony, anc, l‘aving my 
servants to follow slowly with my kit, can- 
tered off home to cantonments, where I 
thoroughly enjoyed a co!d tub and break- 
‘ast. 


0” type of the genus puer of which most 

people have a very reasonable hcrror is 
the Infans precox, or enfant terrible, as the 
French so aptly putit. Though by no means 
the worst of the moral diseases that afflict 
the small boy, precocity is certainly cne of 
the most painful, especially in its results to 
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other people. As Dr. MacBirch once re- 
marked to the writer, when speaking on this 
subject —“ Precocity i: the twin brother to 
conceit; betwe: them they produce the 
prig: and the prig is an ass.” 

_ This painful malady often attacks its vic- 
tims ata very tender age, though its earlier 


symptoms are s0 mild as to cause little or no 
apprehension to the unpractised observer; :t 
is the after-effects that are most to be dreaded 
Thess first symptoms manifest themselves ta 
an unhealthy desire to “ know things " thet 
don’t concern you, in a tendency to use biz 
top-heavy words, and in attempts to “ floor” 


your elders with questions on abstruse 
satbemauice or the geology of the North 
Pole. 

I happen to know a precocious youth called 
Augustus—never mind the surname; he is 
very young, but he’s got it badly —spends 
all his pocket-money on chemicals, which I 
Lelieve he buys at an oil-shop. I always 
make a détour when I see that boy in the dis- 
tance, for fear he’ll produce a bomb or some 
euch toy and begin to explain its action to 
me. His fond mother looks upon him as a 
born genius who is destined to “set the 
Thames on fire’’ some day ; well, he’s bound 
to set something on fire before long, unless 
he blows himself up first. His latest achieve- 
ment was to turn on all the gas on the 
ground-floor at home, to see whether it would 
“diffuse” during the night. It did diffuse, 
with the result that his family were all half- 
suffocated in their beds; but his father was 
not too far gone to administer a strong re- 
monstrance to Augustus, though the latter 
had nothing on but his night-shirt. 

Another precocious boy of my acquaint- 
ance was very fond of showing how things 
ought to be done. He began by instructing 
a rather youthful uncle in the art of stropping 
a razor, and received a brief dismissal at the 
point of a boot. He next attempted to de- 
monstrate to Mary Ann, in the early hours 
of a December morning, that she knew no- 
thing whatever about the theory of kindling a 
fire; but he only succeeded in kindling 
Mary's wrath, and was informed that “he 
ought to be ashamed of hisself, that he did, 
a’ comin’ and worritin’ the servants at that 
time o’ the mornin’. A little boy like him, 
too, wot didn’t know his abe!” On one 
occasion he explained to his House-Captain 
(at some personal risk) that the law of 
gravity forbade a football being “ placed” at 
@ greater angle to the ground than so-and- 
so; whereat the H.-C. grinned at him con- 
teraptucualy, and then solemnly kicked —the 
ball. 

With the further and more fatal stages of 
this malady we are not concerned here, as 
the sufferer may then be classed as a big 
boy, who does not come within the scope of 
this article; though I hope at some future 
time to refer to the prig in these pages. As 
for the Infans pracor, far be it from me to 
cast ridicule on real smartness or reasonable 
desire for acquiring useful knowledge in any 
boy; but unfortunately it often happens that 
the “smart” youngster gets sc much praise 
for what may be only a superficial cleverness 
that he becomes unduly puffed-up, and runs 
a danger of bursting, unless some one kindly 

“turns off the supply of “ gas.” Therefore I 
say to all youngsters who fancy themselves 
overmuch: “Instead of wasting your 
energies in crowing and strutting, make the 
best use of the brains and muscles you are 
blessed with now: and later on, perhaps, 
when you begin to reap a fuller reward, the 
crowing will be done for you by others.” 
’Tis not always the smartest youngster that 
makes your Wellington, your Gladstone, 
your Tennyson; on the contrary, it is often 
the dullest boy at school who becomes the 
ripest genius in after-life. Natural ability is 
a good thing, hard work is a better, and a 
noble aim in life is the best of all ; probably 
the sum of these three is what men call Genius. 
Verbum sapienti sat. 

Several other varieties of Puer parrus 
there are with whom, alas! we cannot deal 
without trespassing on valuable space. 
There is the small boy humorous, who 
decorates his own, and other people's, books 
with various artistic and literary gems; or 
attaches to his neighbour's cont-collar the 
legend ‘‘ Uper floor to let; plese nock and 
ring.” There is the “ gutta-percha ” small 
boy, who comes as near as possible to the 
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realisation of continual motion—a sort of 
animated shuttlecock, to whom repose in 
any form is actual torment. It is but chari- 
table to suppose that, like less favoured 
mortals, he sleeps at night; but no doubt his 
restless little spirit continues to romp and 
tear about in the still small hours, unham- 
pered by that too solid tlesh prone in the 
cubicle hard by. There is the small boy 
guzzling, whose cheeks are always in a con- 
dition suggestive of incomplete mastication, 
and who may be tracked, with a deadly 
certainty, by a strong odour of peppermint- 
cum-chocolate. 

But all these we Icave regretfully behind, 
and come at once to our last type, the 
“pickle.” Once more has Jones failed me in 
the hour of need, when I would fain bestow 
upon him (not Jones) a classical pseudonym ; 
and between ourselves, Jones was rather nasty 
about it, reminding me that “he had better 
things to do than fishing out dog-Latin 
words for a parcel of boys.’’ Once again, 
then, we must cheerfully fall back upon the 
mother-tongue, and swallow our “pickles” 
without vinegar. 

Though the pickle bears a close relation- 
ship to the scamp, there is this difference 
between them—that, whereas the latter has 
his brief intervals of comparative respect- 
ability, your genuine pickle will always be 
found in mediis rebus; doing penance, 
perchance, with one hand, whilst diligently 
courting the wrath of the gods with the 
other. Of course he is always getting 
“bottled” for his sins; but not all the 
“corking”’ in the world will suffice to sup- 
press his superabundant energies. Mischief 
is the first law of nature to him; mischief 
he must do or die; and he not unreason- 
ably prefers the former alternative. 

Take young Tommy Tiddler now—you 
know him, of course, or at any rate you 
ought to—he’s a very fair example of the 
pickle ; a perfect young demon, I assure you, 
and never out of trouble from beginning to 
end of term. ‘ Looks innocent enough, as 
though butter wouldn’t melt?” Oh yes, 
I daresay, but (excuse a smile, won't you?) 
that only shows how deceptive appearances 
ean be. What? “Doing nothing criminal 
now; merely enjoying the sunshine like any 
other innocent creature?” Well, I grant 
you may be right so far as the sunshine 
goes; butdo you mark that twitch about the 
corners of his mouth, and that furtive look 
in his optics? Take my word for it, there’s 
mischief brewing, or brewed. Ah! I have 
it. See that bit of a house-cap sticking out 
of his pocket? You must know what that 
means. No? Well, just turn your gaze 
about 45° to the left and observe that 
specimen of Puer lymphaticus wandering 
around in circles, searching for something. 
“ What's he got todo with Tommy Tiddler ?” 
Why, just this. Master Tommy—the young 
beggar—hes got the other felluw’s cap, 
which is about the sixth he has purloined 
from the same unfortunate individual within 
as many days; and Master Tommy means 
to keep that “bonnet,” in spite of the fact 
that poor Jenkins will be obliged to go 
down to school in a scorching sun, and 
exposed to the heartless jecrs of some fifty 
other boys. 

“Nothing much in that,” do you say? 
But there's moie in it than meets the eye, 
friend. You see, it’s this way. Jenkins 
happens to be a nephew of the house-master’s 
wife, to whose special charge it is currently 
reported he has been confided by a too-doting 
mamma. Also Jenkins is what the Scotch 
call a “feckless” youth, totally unable to 
look after himsclf, except in the matter of food : 
though he has only been in the house 
half a term, he has already incurred a pretty 
general dislike, partly on account of a nasty 
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temper, but chiefly because he is “such an 
utter slacker.” Poor Jenkins! it <s rather 
rough on him, for he has been brought up in 
an atmosphere of hothouse luxury that has 
unfitted him for the rough-and-tumble of 
school life; but he’ll have to go through the 
mill, like you and I have done, and be all the 
better for it in the end. 

His present trouble began thus. A 
week or so since, just before school-time, 
Jenkins, having mislaid his house-cap, calmly 
appropriated Tommy’s from the latter’s desk 
in hall, without even leaving his card behind 
as a clue. Consequently, Tommy had to 
bolt down the hill capless, and of course was 
nabbed by the house-master on the way, and 
suffered to the extent of a hundred lines. 
Now, in the ordinary course of business, 
Tommy would think nothing of a paltry 
“hundred’’—would, in fact, in his own 
phraseology, ‘do them on his head.”’ But 
there was a mystery about this affair that 
puzzled Tommy, and caused him to vow 
to -a_ select circle of sympathisers that 
“he'd be even with some chap; see if he 
wasn't.” 

Tommy reasoned, logically enough, that 
the cap ought to have been in his desk when 
he went to fetch it at the five-minutes bell, 
for he had only left it there half a minute 
previously, having been using it for the 
purposes of cleaning out the said desk after 
breakfast. Ergo, the cap not being possessed 
of wings, its disappearance must have been 
&@ passive one; which implied o human 
agency. ‘On account of these things,” said 
Thomas, who was fresh from the ‘Gallic 
War,” “he would have somebody’s scalp, and 
he b’lieved he knew the pale-face who had 
thing-um- bobbed his wigwam.”” 

Well, to make a short story shorter, Tommy 
discovered the “ pale-face '’—Jenkins, to wit 
—in the very act of returning the cap to its 
lawful resting-place ; and then—well, then the 
scalping began. Tommy opened the engage- 
ment with a dangerous assumption of poiite- 
ness ; Jenkins merely sulked. ‘Then Tommy 
dropped into rapid and very blunt, not to say 
offensive, interrogation; whereat Jenkins 
began to whine. Lastly, Tommy got upon a 
form, to give emphasis to his arguments, 
and denounced Jenkins as “a dirty thief.” 
Then the worm turned, and said things 
equally impolite to Thomas, who retorted by 
driving his foe out of the day-room in much 
confusion; and there the matter might have 
ended, had not the house-master accidentally 
overheard the latter part of the fray, and 
promptly inquired its cause of the retreating 
Jenkins. So Jenkins had no choice but to 
tell what had happened, and the consequence 
was that Tommy’s lines were doubled for 
calling Jenkins a thief, and the latter re- 
ceived a couple of hundred fcr himself; which 
no doubt they both deserved. Naturally, since 
then the two have been at daggers “drawn, 
and the result may be thus tabulated. 


TOMMY TIDPLER Uersus JEREMY JENKINS. 
Scores. 
J. J.’3 cap kas been “removed” five 


times 5 
J.S.s boots “disappeared mysterious y 
one morning 1 
J. Jvs brush and comb, sponge, etc. 
ditto ‘ 1 

Total 7 
= 
T. T. has done 500 lines within the 
week 5 
Te 2: kept in all) Thursday afternoon 
(half-holiday) . . 8 
‘Total 3B 


According to this system of scoring, you 
will see that, so far, Jenkins is one to the 
good, but that doeyn’t seem to affect Tommy, 
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who probably feels that he is now honestly 
earning his impositions, and regards them 
simp!y aa rewards for virtue—virtue, that is, 
of Tummy's own peculiar brand. I’m sure 
T can't say how long the feud may continue ; 
bat there are rumours abroad that the house- 
master has unearthed a cane (I have that on 
the best authority); so the end may come 
very soon unless Tommy finds some new 
outlet for his energies ‘“‘ vice Jenkins, re- 
signed.” 


“Come in! I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Muggins, what did you——? ‘ Your little boy's 
fallen into the water-butt, and nearly froze 
to death; and would I come and tell you 
what to do, being that upse-——?’ Ob, 
certainly ; I'll be with you in one minute.” 

H'm! I know that small boy of old. 
Artful? Designing ? [believe you! “Nearly 
froze to death,’’ forsooth—rubbish! He only 
wants to come and sit by my fire, eating my 
cough-drops by the half-pound, and hearing 
me read, for the fiftieth time, that quaint 
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legend of Brer Rabbit and the Tar-baby. ignore that small boy, and follow my own 
Just as 1 was settling down to work, too! I inclinations? Well. I suppose I must humour 
wonder whether I’ve sufficient moral courage him; so here goes! 

to disregard this palpable hint? Dare I [rae END.] 


Sis ha 
Be 


The Young Shipbuilder. 
(From @ Photograph by ALEX. KEIGHLEY.) 
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DIVING SPIDER AND NEST-BUILDING SHRIMPS. 


wa table in my “den” stand two bottles, 
the larger holding about a quarter of a 
pint, filled with sea-water, the other, some- 
what smaller, filled with pond-water. Both 
contain a fair amount of aquatic vegetation. 
The inhabitants of these small aquaria have 
afforded me a good deal of entertainment— 
in the first case for weeks, in the latter for 
months. 

The older acquaintance is a diving spider. 
He lives in the smaller of the two bottles. 
The larger is tenanted by some half-dozen 
little shrimp-like creatures, belonging to the 
same class as the crab, the lobster, the cray- 
fish, and the prawn, and closely related to 
what is known as “ the fresh-water shrimp,” 
so common in streams and ponds, which may 
be best collected by gathering a handful of 
floating weed, and shaking it over an out- 
spread newspaper or piece of mackintosh. 
From the habits of these salt-water shrimp- 
like animals, and for want of a better name, 
they may be called “ nest-building shrimps.” 
We must, however, remember that true 
shrimps have their eyes set on fleshy pillars, 
called footstalks, while those of our tiny 
friends are fixed in the head, somewhat after 
the fashion of those of higher animals. 

Let us take our older acquaintance first. 
‘The diving spider is said to have been formerly 
mauch more common in England than itis now. 
Dr. Cooke tells us that “they have become 
scarce, even in localities such as the ditches 
about Oxford or Cambridge, which are most 
adapted for them, and where they were for- 
merly very plentiful, they having been caught 
and sent up to London in quantities, for sale 
by dealers in objects of natural history.” It 
is of large size for an English spider, being 
about half an inch long. Everybody knows 
that spiders differ from insects in having 
eight legs instead of six, and in the body being 
marked off into two divisions instead of three. 
In insects the head is distinct ; in spiders it 
is joined to what in insects is the middle of 
their three divisions. These two parts of the 
spider are called respectively the thorax and 
the abdomen. Now, the breathing apparatus 
of a spider is sitdated in the hinder part— 
the abdomen—and consists, as in insects, of 
openings to the external air. In the diving 
spider this part is thickly covered with hair, 
so thickly, indeed, that some writers call it 
“ fur,” and this repels the water, and prevents 
the creature from getting wet when it goes 
below the surface. You may get practical 
insight into the manner in which this is 
effected by gently dipping the back of your 
finger or the back of your hand in water, and 
as gently withdrawing it, and between the 
hairs you will see dry spots which the water 
has not touched. 

My diving spider has lived in his glass 
prison for about nine months. He was taken 
from a pond in Epping Forest, but was not 
recognised when the weed on which he was 
brought up was put into the bottle that now 
forms his home. But some little time after, 
when the bottle was examined with a hand 
magnifier, there appeared in the midst of the 
weed an oval, silvery-looking mass, with 
something dark inside, and on looking more 
closely this was discovered to be a diving 
spider. The bottle was tilted, but as this 
produced no effect, it was gently shaken. 
Out the creature ran, and travelled about 
over the slender green stems as nimbly and 
securely as its relations move along the 
threads of their webs in air. 

Since that time its habits have been 
watched pretty closely. The little prisoner 
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has given no trouble whatever. A metal cap 
has covered his dwelling and kept out the 
dust; the growing weed has been allowed a fair 
share of sunlight, and consequently provided 
oxygen enough to keep the water in good 
order; and a few water-fleas, dropped in at 
rare intervals, have multiplied to such an 
extent as to afford a plentiful supply of food. 

His first business seemed to be that of ex- 
ploration. For a day or two after he was 
disturbed, he travelled up and down the 
branching weed and swam round the sides 
of the bottle, as it he wished, before settling 
down again, to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the locality in which it is pretty 
certain he will pass the rest of his life, unless, 
indeed, as is not improbable, some friend 
should take a fancy to him, when he will 
change quarters, or perhaps be carried away, 
bottle and all. 

He never made a second great air-bubble, 
such as that in which he dwelt when I first 
saw him; though, of course, as he moves 
about under water, he always carries his air 
supply with him, and consequently looks as 
if the whole of his abdomen had a globule of 
quicksilver attached to it. When this air- 
supply is getting used up the animal comes 
to the surface for more. He climbs up the 
weed, or swims, keeping pretty close to the 
side of the bottle, till his back is nearly level 
with the surface; then down goes his head 
and up goes his—well, tail. A fresh supply 
of air is entangled in the hairs, and he is 
ready for another excursion. Those who 
have watched these spiders construct dome- 
shaped nests say that, first of all, the frame- 
work is woven between the branches of the 
water-weed, or between a stone and the side 
of the aquarium, or in some other suitable 
position. When this is done to the spider’s 
satisfaction it ascends to the surface and ob- 
tains a bubble of air in the fashion already 
described, and then, descending, liberates this 
within the web, making journey after journey, 
till the little structure is inflated and become 
somewhat of the shape and size of a lady’s 
thimble. On the other hand, some have dis- 
puted this; but there can be no doubt that, 
in whatever fashion it is effected, these dome- 
shaped structures are filled with air, and 
afford shelter to the spiders beneath the sur- 
face, in the same way that the diving-bell did 
to divers before the invention of the dresses 
that are now used to enable work to be car- 
ried on beneath the surface of the water. 

My spider soon settled down, as if deter- 
mined to make the best of a bad business. 
He found himself in prison ; there was no 
likelihood of getting out, so he set to work to 
make himself as comfortable as possible, and 
spun a web across the bottle at a little dis- 
tance from the bottom. This gave him a 
separate dwelling-place, cut off from the in- 
creasing vegetation above, while the roof, so 
to speak, served as a net in which to entrap 
the unwary little water-fleas that shared his 
prison ; and one has only to look at it to see 
how effectually it has answered its purpose. 

In this lower storey he dwelt for some 
months, and the change, when it came, was 
not a voluntary one. The weed in the bottle 
increased to such an extent that I determined 
to change the arrangement of the little cap- 
tive’s prison-house. The tangled mass was 
removed, and with it the web that the spider 
had constructed. The vegetation removed 
was replaced by a long spray of water-milfoil 
that reached from top to bottom, and afforded 
a@ ready means of getting to the surface, and 
on the top was a plant with large floating 


leaves that allowed him to climb up when he 
liked. This arrangement seems to suit him 
quite as well as the other. A web is by no 
means necessary for these spiders, for they 
can take their prey without such aid. Some- 
times this is taken in the water and consumed 
there and then; sometimes it is brought to 
floating weed or to the shore ; or it may be 
hung up by threads in the nests, or to a piece 
of weed for future use. All boys know that 
spiders do not “eat” in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They kill their prey with the 
organs called pedipalps and suck out the 
juices. 

There can be no difficulty then in keeping 
water-spiders. If they cannot be taken readily, 
they may be bought in London and in most 
large towns from dealers in objects of natural 
history. When they are so bought it may be 
well to carry them home dry; or if they be 
carried in water, the vessel containing them 
should not be shaken, or the spiders will be 
wetted and injured by the water, if not 
drowned. If there is any sign of life in the 
injured spider, it should be placed on a piece 
of blotting-paper and covered with a tambler 
or wine-glass, and dropped into the aquarium 
assoon as it revives. 

The nest-building shrimps are much rarer 
creatures than the diving spiders; or perhaps 
it would be better to say that much less is 
known of them and of their habits. When 
an American naturalist found some of these 
little creatures occupying tubes, he came to 
the conclusion that the tubes were built by 
worms, and either deserted by them or that 
the rightful owners had been driven out by the 
shrimps, which then made their home therein, 
just as hermit-crabs use for a dwelling the 
empty shells of the whelk, dog-whelk, and 
periwinkle. There the matter rested for a 
time, till Mr. Gosse settled for a time at Ilfra- 
combe to collect materials for that charming 
book “ Rambles of a Naturalist on the Devon- 
shire Coast.” There, in the rock pools, he 
found in considerable numbers what he called 
“ Caddis Shrimps,”’ from the likeness of their 
dwellings to those of some of the larva of the 
caddis fly, which every boy has seen, and 
which he may easily find by a little search in 
the first pond or stream he comes across. 
He describes the tubes as conical in shape, 
from a sixteenth to an eighth of an inch in 
length, and made of a somewhat tough leathery 
or papery substance, of a dusky colour and 
rough surface. These tubes he found stuck 
about the seaweed popularly called Carrageen 
moss, in every direction and without any order. 
“From the open extremity projected two pairs 
of feelers, both armed on their under-edge 
with double rows of spreading spines. Part of 
the large oval head with two black eyes was 
just visible, and the feelers were thrown about 
incessantly, forcibly clutching at whatever 
might be passing in the water. The head 
ordinarily projects just far enough from the 
mouth of the tube to allow the animal to see 
what is going on, and what prospect there is 
of asuccessful throw ; but sometimes the first 
two pairs of feet are protruded.” He very 
rightly came to the conclusion that the tube 
was “certainly of home manufacture and 
not surreptitiously obtained,” and concludes 
his very excellent account by a suggestion 
that the American naturalist was mistaken, 
and that “ perhaps closer examination might 
refute the charge of piracy” brought against 
the American tube-dwelling shrimp. His 
suggestions have been abundantly justified. 
In fact, as a later writer observed, the Ameri- 
can naturalist was on the verge of a very 
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interesting discovery, but just fell short of 
arris ing at the truth. 

Another American observer judged matters 
more correctly. He says there is no doubt 
that the tubes are made by the animals them- 
selves. He describes these creatures as being 
very active, popping half out of their tubes, 
and then rapidly drawing back, while their 
fee.ers are in continual motion, lashing about 
in search of some object which might serve 
for food. He was greatly amused by watch- 
ing a colony, and speaks of their comical 
gestures in their disputes with each other, 
and their awkward celerity in regaining their 
tubes after their temporary excursions. 

Some years later Mr. Spence Bate took 
some in @ dredging excursion off Plymouth 
breakwater. These varied in size from quite 
young to full-grown specimens. He put them 
in a small aquarium by themselves, and there 
they very shortly constructed nests, which 
appeared to be formed partly of materials on 
the floor of the aquarium—sand and broken- 
down vegetable matter—and partly secreted 
by the animals. He noticed that a small 
area around each nest was swept clean, as if, 
while building, the animal had procured all 
the material within reach. He was of opinion 
that the quantity of matter which the 
animals secreted was regulated by the quan- 
tity of material they could gather; as if a 
builder who ran short of bricks should supply 
the deficiency by using an extra quantity of 
moortar. 

The little nest-builders in my bottle were 
taken at Jersey in the early part of May in 
this year. Like the spider, they were not 
taken designedly. Indeed, they were not 
noticed, for the object of the search was 
something quite different. Some of the 
weed brought back was given toa friend, and 
he came to conclusions somewhat similar to 
those of the first-mentioned American natu- 
ralist. He saw no shrimps, but among the 
weed he noticed several tiny tubes, which, 
he told me, he thought were made by worms. 
As some of the weed still remained to me, 
the bottle containing it was examined, and, 
sure enough, in the mass that floated free in 
the water were some dozens of small tubes, a 
little larger at one end than at the other, and 
looking as if they were made of grains of sand 
cemented together by some adhesive sub- 
stance. Day after day, and generally more 
than once in the day, the bottle was looked 
over, and at last the search was successful. 
From the mouth of one of the tubes a pair of 
feelers were seen to project and lash the 
water, just in the way that Gosse has de- 
scribed, and then it was pretty evident what 
creatures had built the tubes. 

They were promptly dislodged from their 
tubes—shaken out of house and home, in fact, 
by the simple expedient of stirring the weed 
round with a piece of stick, and then the 
Greater part of it was removed, in order to see 
what they would do next. There was some 
sand on the bottom of the bottle, and mixed 
with this were small stones and pieces of 
weed, of the ordinary green kind, and the coral- 
line that is coated with lime. Before many 
days had elapsed, they had built themselves 
new houses of a kind that seemed to show the 
possession of sufficient reasoning powers to 
enable them to adapt themselves to the 
altered circumstances. On the bottom, all 
the way round the bottle—which measures 
eight inches in circumference, and four 
inches and a half in height—were a whole 
series of runs in which these little creatures 
were taking their life very pleasantly indeed. 
The runs were from an inch to an inch and 
a half in length, and, starting from the sides, 
ran upwards till the other end was about 
half an inch from the floor. At this end 
was piled, evidently by the creatures them- 
selves, a mass of broken-down vegetable 
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matter, on which they climbed to get in at 
the higher end of the tube, and this has been 
called by some persons who have scen it 
“ the shrimps’ bed-steps.” 

The colony consists of about half a dozen 
individuals, of which two at least are female ; 
for they are now carrying eggs, so that 
probably before long there will be some young 
broods. If so, there will be materials for 
judging whether these structures are rightly 
called “nests,” or whether they are merely 
temporary resting-places. I incline to the 
former opinion. 

It needs very little imagination to fancy 
that these tiny creatures often indulge in a 
game of romps. They chase one another 
through the floating weed, and then come 
swimming down to the bottom, clambering 
over the outside of one or other of the tubular 
dwellings. Then one will drop upon the 
“‘bed-steps " and, catching hold of the top of 
the tube with its feelers, pull itself up, and 
slide into the tube tail first, and so down to the 
bottom and out at the otherend into the open 
space in the centre. Then another follows, 
and on they go, like boys playing “ Follow my 
leader.” It is hard to imagine what can be 
the meaning of this exercise, unless that the 
little creatures feel it ‘a joy to be alive.” 
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SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 


By P. Sitaw JEFFREY, M.A, 


7.—“ Sropy Tea.” 


Ode toa Waspish Intruder. 
T is not that I love thee, dear, too much, 
That I would wish thee gone; 
Though I still tremble at thy lightest touch, 
And my rude cheek grows wan. 
‘Tis rather that my blood is not afire 
To blossom into spota, 
And that I yearn with no untamed desire 
To tie myself in knots. 


So, thoagh our ways in life lie far apart, 
In sooth 'twere better s0 ; 

For Time (1 hope) will heal my aching smart, 
My weals and woe. 

To thine attachment fondly would I cling ; 
But yet, methinks, the pain 

Of parting over, worse would be zie sting 
If we should meet again. 


Improper anthropophagite, that sti] 
Doth cling about my neck, 

Hast thou no conscience ? doth no bee of ill 
Picture thy life a wreck ? 

Such grace thou hast, such subtlety to dodge 
The ill-directed boot, 

Why (if I thought that I could hit thee) should 
I hesitate to choot ? 


The air grows lurid with a reek of blood, 
BERL U.D. 

So I might squash thee with a soatfal thad, 
I conld enjoy my ten. 

Aha! thy bonelets shiver ‘neath my blow. 
How now? What lo! Go to! 

Bring out the muffins, let the Souchong flow 
Till all is blue. 


————#-e-e— — —— 
BALLADE OF ROWING. 
“ Nunc, nung, insurgite remis !"—Vinci. 


hes sweet in a cushioned punt to lie, 
’Mid a thousand scents and a thousand 
hues, 
While the lilies look up to the summer sky 
Through the swaying shade where the 
ringdove coos ; 
Yet who but the “slacker” would doubt- 
ing choose, 
When the hand on the rasp-roughened oar 
is laid, 


And eight men swing on the sliding 
“ pews??? 
Oh, the rush of the boat and the s-irting 
blade! 


“Too hot!” or “ Too hard!” let footer-men 
cry; 
Let summer-tied cricketers rain abuse ; 
Triumphant we to the river hie 
Though the hot sun burns or the stcrm- 
cloud brews. 
In the glare of the noon, in the dusk and 
dews, 
In the sleet and the snow, we ply our trade ; 


When December freezes, when August 
stews, 

There's the rush of the boat and the swiu ing 
blade. 


And oh, when in emulous sport we vie. 
And the river throbs with the racing-crews, 
And the tall reeds bow as the eights swcep 
by, 
And the stretchers bend to the creaking 
shoes, 
Though we may be only would-be ‘‘ Blues,” 
Never will that mad triumph fade, 
The joy of the race that we win—or lose, 
The rush of the boat and the swirling blade! 


ENVOY. 


Boys, you will sit with the lines and muse 
(When your daughters scull you in randan 


staid), 
On the thumping heart and the straining 

thews, 
The rush of the boat and the swirling 

blade. 


Epwarp F. SHEPHERD. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SiIxTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


IV.—Handwriting. 


(Continued from p. 795.) 


Aue 14, 
Third Gra le, 
Botton Ksott, Worthing Grammar School. 
A. H. Curtis, do. do. 


P.M. STErneNs, 8 Oakleigh Terrace, Mannamea?, 
Plymouth. 


ALFRED Mason, Harrow Green School, Leytonstune. KR 


ERNEST WINES, do, do. 
Roverr Brows, do. do, 
James C. REGESTER, do, do. 
Watten J. Poour, do. do. 


E. SLAUGHTER, Castle Dene School, Newport, I-le of 
Wight. 

ALEXANDER J. HUTCREOS, 21 Govanhill Street, Govan- 
hill, Glasgow. 

RopFrT MARTIN, Royal Academical Institution, Del- 
fast. 

Tuomas A, Exix, Royal Academical Institution, Bel fart 


HeLeN 8, TILLanp, Tittleshall Rectory, SwaffLem. 
Norfolk 


Joux R. Ba 
Witian Su 


TT, 26 North Street, Swindon. 

Crown Pits, Godalming, Surrey. 

47 Fredericl: Street, South Shieh?<. 

A. C. BExson, The Rectory, Ballymoney, co. Autrim. 

Jonx SHarr, 3 Edith Terrace, Oakdale Road, Lestoe- 
stone, 

T. J. ANDERSON, Schoolhouse, Gilmertown, Midlot Liaa, 

% Eeyaoun Fonersn, Edgebvarrow Lodge, Wellington 

Roprnt H. PATTENDEN, Maythorn Cottage, Sardosza 
Road, Ore, Hastings. 

Supary H. HowLanp, 8 Sussex Avenne, Ashford, Kent. 

pera Youxe, Royal Academical Lnstitution, Bel. 
asi 

F.W. A. Mrek, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 


STaNLey Hubson, 6 Dacre Street, Morpeth, Northam 
Derland. 


Wittian Duwi 


C. W. SALTER, 24 West End, Redruth, Cornwall. 
James STEEL, 6 Royal Terrace, W. Glasgow. 


CHARLES Hay, Chief Warders’ Honse, H. M. Prison, 
Pentonville. 


METLDRED Goonwix, Hawthorn Villa, Westbere, Canter- 
ry 

CHARLE3 PeRRIAM, Stamford House, Knaphiil, Woking. 
E. C.Cuurcies, Railway Farm, Drayton, near Cheddar. 
FRANK BowMas, 39 Steele Row], Leytonstone. 


Wiut.ias, WaTKIss, Moore Street Home for Crippled 
Boys, 17 Queen Street, Edgware Road, w. 


R. A. HEsketu, 12 Elm Vale, Fairfield, Liverpool. 
Cit. A. Hopsk, 14 Mutley Plain, Plymouth. 


AnxoLD H. RvssEtt, Beech View, Tottcridge Road, 
‘High Wycombe. 
‘W. P. Jexvry, High Street, Wimborne Minster, Dorset. 


Viouer MACLACHLAN, 128 Lexham Gardens, Kensing-. 


ton. 
Davip A. LaNr, 22 Landeroft Road, East Dulwich. 
A. 8, Dopstey, 18 Forest Road, Nottingham. 

A. MACKLIX, 154 Camden Grove, N Camberwell, 5. 


NELLIE SUMMERFIELD, Nautwich Road, Middlewich, 
Cheshire. 


@. E. Woon, Belle Vue House, Strowl, Gloucestershii 
H. Tuoursos, 38 Elm Road, Seaforth, near Liverpool. 
‘Tuomas SuytH, Grampian Traiuiug Ship, Belfast. 


WILLAu WILS0N, do. do. 
WILuUAM Moors, do. Jo. 
WILLIAM MAGEE, do. do. 
W. J. Scort, do. do. 
Perce CARTER, do. do. 
W. B. McKay, do. do. 


A. W. G, Murprry, 20 Clifton Road, Littlehampton. 


Erne. Bartos, Castle Dene School, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 
JAMES OnR, Grampian Training Slip, Belfast. 


Rarrn Tromas, The Lodge, Wyck, Rissington, Stow- 
on-the- Wold. 


Davi Ettas, Cambrian Place, Llandiloes, N. Wales. 
A. G, KIMBERLEY, 55 William Street, Birmingham. 
GWEsNDOLEN R. Tunor, 44 Gery Street, Bedford. 

T. G. EAGLe, 15 Simpson Street, High Street, Batter-ca. 


SEVENTH Division (age 15 years). 
Prize—Half-a.guinca. 
JAMES A. VALENTINE, 1 Meridian Street, Montrose, N.B. 
Specially commenied. 
ALFRED B. MorToN, 16 Annfield Street, Dandee. 


SAMUEL GREGORY JouNson The College, Clurwell, 
Leeds, 


First Grade, 


Henry Batsuaw Trorp, The College, Churwel!, Leeds, 
James M. McEWEN, 4 Adswood Lane, East Stockport, 


Gronck A. Lioyp, 63 Almorah Road, Downham 
Road, x. 


J. A. GATHERCOLE, Hiliside, Deepdene Road, Streatham. 
Fravk Srite. 10 Market Place, Steaford, Lincolnshire. 


ANavB RG. DoxALp, Claraville, Fepham, Bognor, 
Sussex. 


ALRXANDER DEWDNEY, 99 Cornwa!l Roal, Brixton Hill, 
8. 


We 


REGINALD Groves, The Vicarage, Redcar, Yorks. 
FREDERICK W. Rep, 1 Abbey Buildings, Chester. 


Epwis J. Davies, 96 Hulton Strect, Moss Side, Man- 
chester. 


JAMFS OGG, 3 Napler Road, Heaton Chapel, near Stock- 
port, 
JouN M. WYLLIE, 22 Grosvenor Street, Cheltenham, 


Onantes R. CUTLeK, 146 Coldharbour Lane, Camber- 
well. 


GeorGE A. Houipay, The Coliege, Churwell, Leeds. 
Wittiam J, Tovauer, Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. 


Warren K. WHestrr, Royal Academical Inctitution, 
Belfast. 


Rrip McCciuoves, Royal Acalemical Institution, 
Belfast. 


Joux E. Hopasox, High Park, Ryle, Isle of Wight. 
GERARD GUNNELL, 53 London Roal, Croydon. 
Roy G. Horxixs, 33 Caste Street, Thetford, Norfulk. 
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OsMAN JEWELL, 3 Exeter Place, Grosvenor Street, Chel- 
teuham. 


MG A. F. Marriy, Royal Academical Institution, Bel- 
fast. 


Second Grade, 


Troe, Wis0N, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 


Epwarp WARRINGTON, 69 Chestergate, Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. 


Tromas Dantow Jasren, 60 Delafield Road, Charlton, 
Kent. 


ARTHUR CRoNsHAW, Handel House, Duckworth Street, 
Darwen. 


CrARLFs W. BRUNESSAUx, Harrow Green School’ 
Leytonstone, E. 


GEoRGR Goopwix, 6 Keppel Place, Stoke, Devonport. 
F. D. Lumspex, 23 Raglan Road, Plumstead, Kent. 
Jouy B. HENNY, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
Hesry CLewens, 52 Powell Road, Clapton. 

Hanowp Crrrie, 41 Eldon Street, Newcastle on-Tyne. 
G. W. Foves, The Poplars, Huddersfield 


ERNrat T. Tnumysox, 8 Calmington Road, Albory 
Road, 8.2. 


JoHN T. MENzIES, 19 Beaverhall Terrace, Edinburgh. 

G. J. WALLEY, 12 Newcastle Road, Shelton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Wituian L. Watants, 6 Hunter's Buildings, Seabam 
Harbour, Durliam. 

REGINALD A. BLiss, Worthing Grammar School. 

Onace E. Sorta, Phasnix Terrace, Wirtemberg Street, 
Clapham, 6.w. 

WintFRED Cianke, Thelema House, Chatteris, Cambs. 

BERTRAM CARTER, 85 Bignor Strect, Clcetham, Man- 
chester. 


V. J. Brock, 40 Lewisham High Road, New Cross, 
London, 5. 


ALBERT MiLzs, 111 Ridley Road, Forest Gate, E. 
ALFRED CoucHeER, 7 Granville Road, Lewisham, s.r. 


‘A. H. ATKINSON, Cromwell House, Loose Roa, Maid- 
stone, 

S. G. Squire, 1 Salisbury Road, Leicester. 

Haron INxes Comin, Brook Street, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

GEORGE A. MacKLIy, 154 Camden Grove, North Peck- 
ham, #8. 

A. E. Banses, Nowreficld Villa, Oxford Road, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, 

E. Moxtiaue Lewr® DALE, 264 Walthall Street, Crewe, 
Cheshire, 


Frep Suytn, R.yal Academical Institution, Belfast. 


Oscan Br do, do. 


Dy 


Third Grade. 

W. W. Atkiss, 37 Buth Street, Glasgow. 

RH. Dyxe, Buenos Avres & Rosario Railway, 659 Calle 
Piedad, Buenon Ayres, Argentina, 

JULIA MARSILALL, 21 Magialen Terrace, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 

Patience Cockrret, 20 Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, w. 

J. L. DRAKE, Water Street, St. Jolin West, N.B., 
Canada. 

Antnon J. H. Brvtox, Market Strect, Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire, 

Er W. Hincniur, 90 Kennington Park Road, 
5 


OLIVER TURNBULL, 126 Filmore Place, Edinvargh. 

Ancup, EL JFLiy, 13 Millbrook Road, Hil, South- 
ampton, 

FRENK. JOHN MorGax, 35 Ling Street, Holt Road, 
Liverpool, 

G. ProapaRiwes, 2 Celar Villas, Picton Road, Rams- 
gate, 

Pexcy H. LoxenGax, Higham, near Colchester. 

H.W. Hanrisoy, 5 Lothair Villas, Hatfield, Herts, 

Hanxowp V. Juxcxen, 67 Kingsley Road, Prince's Park, 
Liverpool. 

G. E. DavipsoS, 61 Ta!fourd Road, Camberwell, 8.5. 

W. L, Wratnrook, 36 York Street, Bevois Town, 
Southampton. 


R.N. CAMPnELy, Hudson Street, Coburg, Melbourne, 
Australia, 


SraxLE¢ HiypManch, 6) Whitelia’] Road, Gateshead. 
W. ALLEN, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 


SAMUEL MEAD, 25 Broomfield Road, Swanscombe, 
Kent. 
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Exantu Division (age 16 years). 


Prize—Half-a-guinea. 
ANDREW THuouson, 3 Northcote Street, Hawick. 


Specially commended, 
Wma H. CLEMENT, 82 Carlyle Road, Aston. 


Joux Haywarp Hog, 28 Kildare Terrace, Bays- 
water, W. 


WILLIAM CLEMENS, 52 Powell Road, C:apton, N.E. 


Witttam Norman Watier, Ravensthorpe, Sylvan 
Villas, Chitts Hill, Wood Green, s. 


First Grade, 
O. H. Pri.tira, 19 Wonford Road, Exeter, 


STANLEY LoNeRGAN, 93 Derby Buildings, Wicklow 
Street, King’s Cross Road, w.c. 


W. L. Hew:tt, High Street, Eccleshnll, Staffa, 
Wixtias RaNkix, 6 Hampton Court Terrace, Giasgow. 


Jor Sraxter Wann, Ivy Cottage, Lindley, Hudders 
eld. 


Cyatt Dusky, St. Mary's Vicarage, Wolverhampton. 
A. F. Counts, Larchfield Academy, Helensburgh. 
W. G. Morris, 95 Stacey Ruad, Roath, Cardiff. 


Second Grade, 
Davin Jons, Board School, Drnvant, near Swansea. 
Jaurs You » 4 Palermo Street, Springburn, Glasgow. 


CuanvotrEe Rew, Derby House, Victoria Road, Upper 
Norwood. 


Cran.es H. BaNNisTER, 15 Southern Road, Basing- 
stoke. 


R. A. Pani, 8 Chestnut Road, West Norwood. 
Rowsatp Leak, 2 Victoria Terrace, Mount Fiorida. | 


JouN OswaLD GRAY, 53 Carliste Place, Manningham, 
Bradford. 


W. T. Cravpock, “City Arms,” West Square, South- 
Wark, #6. 


Harry Wuitr, Market Square, Hailsham, Sussex. 
Luzzatro Pacirtco, Alexandria, Egypt. 
J.P. MEDLEY, 42 St. Thomas Street, Scarborough. 


Sypsry J. Lovett, 18 Dempster Rowd, East Hill, 
Wandsworth, 


Hexny Couey, Albion Lodge, Albion Roail, Holloway. 
8, B, Dank, Newport Road, Barnstaple. 
W.J.McILuaca, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
Hanny Rosrysos, 25 Collins Street, Blackheath. 


M. F. J. TREVENEN, 545 Calle Salta, Rosario de Santa 
F Tgentine, 


H.W. Worwat, Stafford View, Stafford. 


Third Grode. 
Tuomas Y. Extn, Royal Acudem‘cal Institution, Belfast. 
A.E. BARRATT, Newton Sulney, Burton-on-Trent. 
A. 8. Youxa, Rowanwood, Irvine. 
FRANK R. Davis, 164 Purves Road. Kensal Rise, w. 
8, A. STRUDWICK, 13 St. Sidwell’s Avenuc, Excter. 
CLARE MANsine, Hodnet, Shropshire. 
R. B. ELus, Orwell House, Thorpe Road, Norwich. 
sn PIGEON, GO Southwold Rua, Upper Clapton, 


GEM BRENNAND, Lydford House, Somerton, Taunton. 

Hanoy E. Goopsuip, Lexham Terrace, Me:ton Road, 
Leicester, 

Bertnaw L. Joxea, Avon Villa, Trowbridge Road, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

Many A. MAcKEAN. [Full address needed.] 

James LYTTLE, 53 Bentinck Street, Baltest. 

T. W. Harvis, 76 Buccleugh Street, 
Glasgow. 


Ervest H. GARRETT, 
Chepstow. 


U. HENDERSON, 16 Windsor Terrace, St. George's Road, 
lasgow. 


Epoar Rourk, Mangate Street, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
Hersert E. Bisnop, 66 Endwell Road, Brockley. 
J. W. L. McLeay, 37 Lewis Street, Straurner, N.B. 
Myra K. Hucnes, Barntown House, Wexford. 


W. McCrackex, 34 Pickford Street, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 


Garnethill, 


“Beaufort Arms” Hotel, 
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Varicosk VEINs (W. S—t).— Ham Grow Lone q No 
Dr. Gordon Stables would no application will be of much service, if any. Not 


: doabt have mentioned these in ‘knowing all the particulars, we cannot advise, but 
me his Summer and Christmas should say you had better be content. Anyhow, keep 
er as papers, but evidently considers out of the hair-quacks’ hands. 
the ailment too serious for self 


treatment. 
ProrectinG EARS WHILE BATH- 


ars (G. B. L. for R. G. E.).—Serry 
ou say. ‘Thousands of young men 
1NG (Diver).—If diving sub- e ruined every year from thesame cause, Perbays 
{ness, try the tens of thousands would be nearer the truth. The 

sof puttinga little morning cold sponge bath, regular living, and plenty 
oil in each ear. Cotton wool ise, with a fad or fancy of some kind to 
may be forced in and hurt the he mind. Good wholesome diet, Medicixe 
tympanum, or dram of the ear. importance. Cod-liver oil would de 
But for simply swimming cot good, and a teaspoonful of Fellow’s symp twice a 
ton wool will do. day in wat ter breakfast and dinner. Sleep on a 

hard mattre: 


Prices oF PicKoxs (G 
Pigeons will become ve 
if you feed them from the 
regularly and quietly daily 
with favourite grai For 
pric 

or “Exchange and Mart. 
00 Mucn(Melville), 
ou are not in the form you 
whatever 


) every morn- 


ing before break 
and, for 


say thi 
. ten drops 


meal, Write 
and state how you 


N India the leave season commences about the 
fifteenth of April.and for those who care to face 
discomfort and heat in the heart of the Indian forest, 
that ia the time tobe starting in quest of big game. The 
scarcity of water drives the wacy denizens to living 
within proximity of streams aml rivulets, and the tiger, 
the lord of all, is ever to be found on the wnteh for the 
thirsty ones of the deer tribe that come to refresh them- 
selves in the sparkling water. The scene of my en- 
counter was on the Satpura Range, and the portion of it 
to which I allude is the Melghat, a wild and very thick 
cut up with deep ravines. The inhabitants 
rkoos, an aboriginal tribe, who make good 
trackers and are very quick and intelligent in the forest. 
Beaching a small forest bungalow after a weary jour- 
ney of some thirty miles, through dust up to the axles 
of my cart, I pitched my camp close to a pretty Kurkoo 
village. Having obtained the services of several of the 
villagers, I resolved to shoot the jungle in that vicinity 
thoroushly, as I well knew from the great number of 
fresh diggings that bears must abound. I had little 
hope of meeting the animal most sought for by sports- 
men, and was little prepared to face him, as my battery 
(if such {t could be called) consisted of a +450 Winches. 
ter and a twelve-bore shot-gun. 

For about a week I hail littic I:tck, and shot merely 
afew barking deer and jungle fowl, although I had 
worked hard ; but having at that time little or no ex- 
perience, I suppose I did not go about the business in 
the right way. However, about the middle of the second 
week my luck changed. | Starting one morning before a 
streak of light had crossed the eastern akv, T groped my 
way through the quiet stillness of the early morning on 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A TIGER STORY. 


to an adjoining plateau, where I was told bears were in 
the habit of lying up. Moving through the dry, thick 
grass ns silently as possible, I soon heard the growlings 
of two bears at no great distance, and following the 
sounds, we came on thelr tracks; these we followed some 
way, but they appeared to be moving fast, and finally 
the omnipotent sun forced us to give up the chase. I 
resolved to return home by way of a large ravine which 
ran up in the direction of our camp from the foot of the 
plateau, With great difficulty and many falls we man- 
aged to reach the dry bed of the ravine. Moving along 
iv cautiously, I had several long anap-shots at peafowl, 
but was unsuccessful, when suddenly the native who 
was following with my rifle caught me by the arm, and 
pointing in a certain direction, said “ Sahib, sher hai” 
(Sir, there is a tiger). 

Looking where he polnted, Tsawat about thirty yards 
alarge tiger, lying like a dog with his fore paws in front 
of him, lovking covlly at me. 

Seizing my rifle, shoved in acartridge, and taking a 
steady aim from behind the shoulder, fired, and saw him 
jump in the air, and, howling horribly, move along the 
top of the opposite bank, Putting in a second cartridge, 
I fired again, and had the satisfaction of seeing that 
both my shots were fairly well placed, one directly behind 
the shoulder, the other farther back in the stomach. 

On receiving the second shot, he went forward a short 
distance, and then fell over with athud on tohis head, on 
the stones in the nullah below, and crawling up the side, 
reached to within ten yards of the native and myself, I 
had no other cartridges, 80, signing to the natives, we 
bolted as I have never bolted before, and got up trees 
about a hundred yards off. Here we remained for an 


Bap Kyxe (W. Alexander)—The tendon tad bees 
hurt and it is | weak. Soap liniment rubbed ic 
every night may do good; at night a bandage may 


be Worn. But if no better soon, consult a surgeon. 


Cramp (Rigsdertry).—We can only say this, that 
ms of cramp when either swimming or ranming 
is Nature's way of telling you that you are mot in 
form. Nerve and muscle are all wrong. 


WEIGHT oF DUMB-BELLS (Age 17).—About two pounds 
each or two and a half. Morning amd afterioos. 
Not on a full stomach, 


EyrsiGut (Old Reader).—Yes, for all the services the 
eyesight must be good. 


hour or more, and could see from where we were that 
the animal was in a bed way; he was groaning apd 
continually getting up and lying down again. 

It was now about twelve or one o'clock, and, asall who 
have been in India know, the heat about that time in 


fatigue and thirst and said they must have water. I 
assented, and we descended toa small pool about 150 
yards from where the tiger was lying. Having quenched 
our thirst, we crossed over to the opposite bank of the 
Dullah and climbed into a tree tc see what the tiger was 
upto. Hegot up and walked slowly and feebly towards 
the stream, and fell heavily under a treeat its brink. I 
left him there, thinking he would die during the ereniag, 
and with the intention of goingto find him the nextday. 
Early the next morning I collected all the villagers and 
buffaloes and drove the Iatter into the ravine. As we 
neared the spot where the wounded tiger hed last been 
seen, we were all considerably excited, but we soon per- 
ceived a tribe of monkeys chattering and making « 
great noise, and the buffaloes, throwing ap their beads. 


we bore him in triumph tocamp. With the help of my 

servants, I soon had him akinned and drying. I think 

T never felt eo pleased in my life, and I think it is gives 

to few to experience that sonse of pleasure which the 

sportsman feels on having killed a large animal wizh 
himself. 


considerable peril to 3 
G. 8. Worsiay, Le RA 
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Author of “In Australian Waters,” * A Rolling Commissi 


ss ELL, boys, my yarn is about a brush 
with the pigtails, and how they sent 
us to the right-about in double quick time, 
giving us what Paddy gave the drum; it’s all 
true too, every bit of it, and will show you 
some of the ups and downs of a sailor's life. 
Perhaps you won’t be so ready to rush off 
and go to sea when I’ve had my say. 
‘*A good many years ago now, because 
another fellow’s wife didn’t want her John- 


IN 


CHINESE WATERS, 


By Gzorce ANDREW PATTERSON, RB.N., 


nie to go away and Jeave her all alone, I was 
bundled off quicksticks to China, with never 
achance to say good-bye, aboard a six-gun 
paddler. The old flappers are all gone to 
make firewood; I don’t suppose you could 
find one now if you tried; but in my time 
they were always looked on as a sort of 
Pickford’s van, and put to do the donkey 
work of the station. 

“Our first billes was up the Shanghai, 


on CCC 


paddy-fields stretching far away right and 
left—a long, weary spell. There was little 
inducement to go ashore ; Shanghai streets 
are anything but eau-de-cologne ; they smell 
high ; all sorts of abominations in the way 
of food simmer under one’s nose. You can 
pay your money and take your choice of 
such Celestial dainties as cats, dogs, rats, 
toads, snails, and slugs, dished up hodge- 
podge or dangling on a string. First day I 


The Awakened Conscience: ‘A little child shall lead them.” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by A. ROBERTS.) 
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Janded, a Chinaman, wis..og me ‘ chin-chin,’ 
invited me to taste his ‘number one chow- 
chow, all same as English fash’; so I 

& spoonful, just for the fun of the thing and 
to be able to say I had tasted puppy-and- 
kitten pie. Aboard, under double awnings, 
it was like frizzling in a frying-pan by day ; 
and as for the nights—oh, don’t mention it! 
—they were simply intolerable for mos- 
quitoes. 

“But, like a good many other people, we 
didn’t know when we were well off. Instead of 
grinding on our marrow-bones up the river 
all the commission, stirring times were in 
store, and when a change did come it was 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. Up came 
an order to heave round the tin dish and 
join the flag, and the squadron raced off for 
the north, within sight of the Great Wall. 
What was up? The Chinese, breaking treaty 
engagements, had run up the Taku Forts at 
the mouth of the Peiho; a mandarin was 
pat in charge and given the straight tip that 
if he allowed any vessel to pass, the Emperor 
would cat off his tail—and, boys, that meant 
his head too, for the Heathen Chinee, you 
must know, grows his head and tail in the 
same place. 

“Our object was to square these forts. 
Shoal water obliged the big ships to drop 
killicks eight miles off; so fully equipped 
landing-parties, with scaling-ladders and all 
the rest of it, and sixty rounds in each 
man’s pouch, were billeted on gunboats, and 
away they steamed, my servant, a strapping 
marine, among them. Providentially he 
came out of the jaws of death, and a fort- 
night later returned with the discomfited 
party—what was left of them. 

“ After putting away his accoutrements 
and getting a wash and brush-up, he pre- 
sented himself. It doesn’t pay on board 
ship to wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve. 80, 
though I felt a bit soft, I merely said: ‘Glad 
to see you back again, Joey, if it’s only to put 
the chest square; you'll find everything on 
top.’ ‘Oh, we'll soon put that straight, sir,’ 
he replied ; ‘I’m glad to get back to the old 
hooker too. It’s been a bad business; I’ll 
tell you the rights of it, if you like, while I'm 
squaring up.’ 

“So I came to anchor on the next chest, 
and he began: ‘You saw the gunboats 
take hold of us; well, about a mile from 
shore we lay-to for a good look round—low 
tide, mud flats each side, river staked and 
chained ; forts looked deserted, and, as far 
as could be made out, only a few guns 
mounted. We didn’t know then the embra- 
sures were masked. 

“©All that day it was a case of stand by, 
and at night we bunked down on deck of the 
gunboats that towed us, under the stars. 
Next morning we could see there was to be 
a go-in; blue-jackets were told off to the 
different gunboats, which steamed away to 
force the passage, most of us marines being 
boxed up best part of the day in some junks, 
out of range, with nothing to do but to look 
on and see fair play. 

«Away went the gunboats then, all nine 
of them, in high feather, Plover flying the 
Admiral’s flag. Half an hour later saw them 
jammed in a heap, aground or foul, owing 
to low tide ; forts all the while silent as the 
grave, not a soul astir. After dinner it was 
try again. Opossum got up a full head of 
steam, charged at barriers, carried away 
chain, and got inside; at the same moment 
down fell masks off the fort embrasures, and 
the Chinese opened the ball. 

““* Now our troubles began. There wasn't 
much elbow-room ; Starling in maneuvring 
stuck hard and fast — she couldn’t fire a gun, 
and soon got knocked into a cocked hat; 
whi'e some of the others were too cramped 
Bp together to bring all their guns to bear. 
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However, at it they went, pounding away in 
answer to the forts, but coming off second 
best. And so it went on; bang!—whis!— 
crash ! — splinters! —lots killed, admiral 
wounded, half the gunboats sunk. 

« «But worse was to come. Towards sun- 
down forts ceased firing. ‘‘ Had enough of 
it,” said our chiefs, and orders went forth to 
land and take the place by assault, marines 
to have a hand in the game. Ah! we rated 
our enemy too cheap. Their cease firing 
proved to be a mere trick to draw us on. 
They got all ready primed for the landing- 
party as it approached, and then let rip with 
a storm of fire that tore up the crowded 
boats. Landing-place there was none ; this 
was the way of it. Soon as ever boats 
touched, over went our fellows to get out of 
the murderous fire—overboard, to find our- 
selves up to the waist in water and muddy 
slime ; some going down deep, lost foothold, 
got jumped on, and were smothered by the 
others as they poured out over the gunwa‘es 
pell-mell. 

“*+Tt was an awful fix, sir; there we were 
right in the line of fire, and sinking to the 
middle every step. Comrades around got 
hit; half-buried, they couldn’t fall, but just 
sank deeper and were drowned. Then came 
8 terrible struggle over a mile of mud, one 
after another going down —a corporal’s blood 
bespattered me as a ball cut him in two—our 
ammunition being spoiled and thus becoming 
only dead weight. I threw mine away and 
trusted to my bayonet ; most others did the 
same. After a while foothold gradually 
got firmer and bullets fewer, and at dusk 
those of our boatload who had pulled through 
hobbled into the trenches under the walls to 
find them lined with officers and men huddled 
thete for shelter, hardly knowing what to 

lo. 
««* By-and-by scaling-ladders were fixed 
and mounted, but supporters being killed and 
night drawing on, there appeared nothing 
left bat to retreat. Blessed darkness it was 
now for us; but the enemy soon foand out 
we had turned tail, and threw up exp!osives, 
which gave them light enough to Tay their 
guns by as they caught glimpses of us stag- 
gering back again over the mud and stumb- 
ling across dead shipmates, stuck there just 
as they were shot down an hour or two 
earlier. So we struggled on towards the 
water’s edge, I as one of a stretcher-party to 
aid those falling wounded or exhausted ; 
dead men we were compelled to leave just 
as they were. 

“«« Before boats could get the party clear off, 
& score more were sent to account by random 
discharges from “ Long Tom,” a brass gun 
slung in chains and commanding the river 
passage. Ours was the last boat. On the point 
of shoving off, Lieutenant S—— sung out: 
“ Hark! I hear a man groaning ; stretcher- 
party go and pick him up.” So six of us—two 
marines and four seamen—had to turn out 
again. No man could we find, and, worst of al’, 
the boat shoved off and left us in the lurch. 
What was to be done? Couldn't stop there 
to be peppered at by ** Long Tom ;" so laying 
our heads together, after a minute's chinmag, 
back we trudged, got close up under the 
walls again, kept as quiet as mice, and 
waited for daylight. Ah! what a four hours’ 
suspense it was lying there in the moat, 
bedaubed with mire, shivering and famished, 
whispering to each other to keep up courage, 
and vowing a compact that they who should 
survive would deliver last messages to dear 
ones at home. 

“Soon as ever the first streaks of dawn 
showed, we crawled up out of the moat to run 
the gauntlet, and gave way full sheet for the 
water. About two-thirds the way down, as 
we floandered on, the Chinese caught sight of 
us and opened fire. Owing to the murky 


light, their aim at first was wide, but at the 
third discharge along came a chain-shot, 
which sliced one of the blue- jackets in halves ; 
his legs remained embedded in the mud, while 
the upper part of him swayed a moment and 
then toppled over a yard in front. 

«« The renewed firing drew attention to us. 
We waded out as far as we dared, and ducked 
heads every time the forts fired. Oh what joy, 
presently, to see a boat potting off to our 
rescue! Sharp was the word and quick the 
motion, for the firing continued at intervals, 
and every moment a ball might plump 
amongst us; so the crew roused us out and 
manhandled us in, neck and crop, over the 
boat's gunwale in quarter less than no time, 
then put us aboard the hospital ship. I 
shall never forget it as long as I live—dead 
men stacked up alongside the funnel like bags 
of coal; all round the scuppers the wounded 
and dying, heads raised on the waterways; 
five doctors with sleeves rolled up were going 
the rounds, followed by sick-bay-men bearing 
trays with cases of surgical instruments, 
tourniquets, bandages, etc.; poor fellows too 
far gone, were given the go-by ; in most cases 
there was the knife for it, slash! slash! then 
a bit of sawing—slash again—a double hand- 
ful of alum slapped on and bound round the 
stump, and there was a man’s arm or leg off 
in a jiffey! 

“*Thadn’t had a bite since the previous 
day’s dinner, only a suck from my water-bottle. 
When that ran dry I helped myself from 
dead men's ; so I was glad to get a mouthful 
of chow and scrape some of the mud off me. 
Then came a call to muster, to see who was 
who, so as to make ont a first list of killed 
and wounded. After that, the enemy begar 
to try whether their long-ranger would reach 
us, and it was thought best to move a little 
farther off. Seeing this, the pigtails were 
emboldened to come out on the mud to plunder, 
and a good haul they got; then out of sheer 
wantonness they began to hack and mutilate 
our deal shipmates ; but ‘‘ hands off,”’ said we, 
and gave them a dose of ten-inch shells that 
choked their luff. Every night, too, the 
yellow rascals would steal out and set fire to 
the half-sunk gunboats, and that was the 
glare you saw. 

“¢That’s about all, sir. They tell me the 
butcher's bill’s totted up close on five hundred. 
Thank God I’m hereonce more, say I! But 
we're safe to hear more about it—bound to. 
There, the chest’s a bit straighter now, but I 
mast finish off in the evening; it’s time L 
was getting away, sergeant-major's got me 
down for sentry-go at eight bells.’ 

“My Joey was right : when the news reached 
England, the British Lion was stirred up with 
a long poker, and the third Chinese War 
entered upon; and next year, after getting 
troops and stores all ready, we stormed the 
forts again. But experience had made us 
wiser; this time we didn’t run our heads 
against stone walls, but went round to the 
buck door, and routed out the pigtails at 
point of the bayonet.” 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS IN AN INDIAN STATION. 


x a former paper I wrote of the Indian 
Soldier at Play, and described some of 
the sports of the native cavalry—the tent- 
pegging, sheep-cutting, etc., with the quoit- 
throwing of the Sikhs. To-day I would wish 
to take you to Central India, to the large 
military station at Kampti, and tell you of 
what goes on there, in a part of India very 
different from Delhi, of which I wrote in my 
former article. 

At Kampti you will find a battery of 
artillery, some English as well as native 
infantry, and a regiment of native cavalry, 
stationed in the driest and hottest part of 
Central India, in a vast flat plain. No view 
of distant hills breaks the line of the horizon, 
but the monotony of the level country is 
relieved by clumps of the babul-tree amongst 
the villages and bordering every road, on the 
pods of which (something like big laburnum 
pods) sheep and goats are fed, for grass is 
a scarce commodity in this place, though 
excellent wheat is grown by the cultivators 
of the soil. An occasional little grove of 
mango-trees—called a tope—may also be 
seen, pleaazant not only to the eye but also 
because of the anticipations of partaking of 
the luscious fruit. 

I have heard the mango described by a 
West Indian orator as “ food fit for the gods,” 
but in my opinion it is food fit for boys. I 
never met a boy in India who did not love 
the mango. It is so sweet, so tasty, and so 
delightfully juicy that one can easily get into 
a most glorious mess. They say the only 
Proper way to eat a mango is in the morning 
tub! But there are other ways. 

The Kampti cantonment mainly consists 
of one long mall four miles long, beautifully 
shaded by tamarind and cork trees. The 
officers’ bungalows are like huge barns; the 
walls are built of mud, and great heavy 
thatched roofs come down very low to keep 
off the sun. The interiors of these bungalows 
are most commodious and comfortable, with 
deep verandahs surrounding them full of 
plants of many kinds—crotons of every 
variety, variegated colias with beautiful leaves, 
ferns, including dainty maidenhairs of 
several species, palms, palmyras and Chinese 
mosses. Picture to yourself an English 
greenhouse with everything growing most 
luxuriantly, and you have an idea of one of 
these picturesque and supremely beautiful 
verandahs. 

The quarters of the native troops furnish a 
great contrast. They consist of lines of mud 
huts unrelieved by any touch of nutural or 
artificial beauty. 

Another object of interest is the elephant 
lines. The huge quarters are now deserted. 

‘ampti is too hot for these big quadrupeds. 

hey used to die off rapidly, and in their 
place camels and mules are employed by the 
Commissariat department. 

You must not, however, think that the 
Indian elephant is only used for such ignoble 
purposes as the camel and mule can fulfil. 

We are the only Power who have war 
elephants. Not used, as the Cathaginians 
used them, to trample down the foe (quick- 
firing guns put that out of the question), but 
to draw heavy cannon. It is a sight to see 
a team of these noble animals harnessed to 
& gun-carriage, drawing a cannon of con- 
siderable calibre. 

But if the camel deserves to be called the 
“hairy, scairy oont” (as Rudyard Kipling has 
called him), it is nevertheless an interesting 
sight to watch the Kampti camels being fed. 
There are numbers of them, and the food, 
consisting of grain and rice, straw, with the 
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stalk and leaves of the jawdri plant, is 
measured out in quantities which look 
absurdly small for such big beasts. Very 
discontented the camels look as they scan 
their rations, but more would not be good 
for their insides, and they are probably 
content enough despite the look of super- 
cilious discontent which every camel seems 
to consider its most becoming expression. 

Now for the sports that we may see in this 
station. Of course there are many races and 
competitions of the ordinary character. But 
I do not propose to enter into a description of 
these. Instead of doing so, let us take a 
characteristic specimen of those in which 
each section of the varied dwellers of the 
camp delights to engage. We shall begin 
with the officers, and work right down to the 
small boys, the sons of the camp followers. 

The “ needle race ” is one often witnessed. 
A line of young officers may be seen on horse- 
back at the winning-place. Each rider has 
already chosen a lady, and the ladies stand 
in a row at the other end of the course. 

The word is given, and the horsemen 
dash forward, each carrying a needle. The 
ladies wait expectantly, armed with a reel of 
cotton. The rider approaches his lady part- 
ner, reins in his horse, and holds out the 
needle. The lady threads it. As soon as 
this is done, the horse’s head is turned, and 
the homeward gallop is commenced. 

The winner gallantly presents the prize to 
the lady who has assisted him. It is fairly 
her due, apart from all consideration of chiv- 
alry, for her dexterity in threading the 
needle has contributed to his suacess more 
than his charger’s speed. 

This race admits of many variations. A 
common one is for the rider to stand with 
saddle and bridle by his unharnessed pony. 
When the word “ go” is given, he harnesses 
his steed, drinks a tumblerful of Hquid, lights 
a cigar, mounts, and races for the winning- 
post, where he is disqualified if his cigar be 
not still alight. 

Now for Tommy Atkins, as we call the 
English soldier, though with no disrespect ; 
for we honour him highly, and love to think of 
the deeds done in the past by England’s thin 
red line. 

A most amusing incident in the sports is 
the “ bucket-race.” One man sits on the 
top of a kind of gallows, holding a rope tied 
to a bucket which is suspended beneath him. 
Another Tommy advances wheeling 8 com- 
rade in a barrow. He must pass dry through 
the gallows beneath the fellow with the 
bucket, and he must see to it that the man 
in the barrow escapes scot-free also. 

You will see what room for sport is here. 
The wheeler makes many feints, hoping that 
the bucket will be prematurely emptied. 
The man on the gallows watches keenly lest 
the feint should turn into a sudden dash for 
safety. This latter man has generally the 
best of it, and the man in the barrow the 
worst of the game, for his comrade who wheels 
him is not so careful to keep his skin dry as 
his own. 

There is another race in which a wheel- 
barrow plays a part which furnishes great 
amusement. Possibly you have yourselves 
tried it. If not, I think you will vote it 
great fun. The competitors are each given 
a wheelbarrow and, after being blindfolded 
are turned with their backs to the winning- 
post. When the word is given, they have 
first to turn round and then run blindfold 
with the barrow. Some go too much to the 
right, some too much to the left. The 
spectators should only interfere to prevent a 


collision. Another caution I would give you, 
if you try this race, is to see that all the 
competitors are stopped when they reach the 
end. 

We omitted to do this once at some sports 
in my former parish. A lot of lads went 
down the lawn, and one of them went very 
slowly, though very straight. The attention 
was confined to those who came in together, 
and everyone forgot poor William. He, un- 
conscious of the fact that the race was over, 
continued in his career till he came to the 
deep ditch, very muddy and with some 
nettles in it, at the bottom ofthe lawn. Into 
this he went head over heels. Fortunately 
he was unhurt, but a sorry figure he looked 
with his muddy clothes, and his enjoyment 
was further spoiled by the nettles and 
bruises. 

Now we must turn from the English to 
the native soldier. I described many of his 
sports in my former paper, but others re- 
main, and perhaps the most interesting of 
these is the chappdti race. 

First let me explain that a chappdti is a 
kind of pancake made out of wheat and 
water. The competitors, with their fuel, pre- 
pared of the most inflammable materials, 
stand in line. They have to light a fire, 
make and bake and eat their chappdti, and 
then run half a mile. 

When the word is given, the men strike 
matches and set their fires alight, all except 
one man, who, in a mysterious way, produces 
fire from up his sleeve. This man evidently 
means to win. He takes a handful of flour, 
dashes a little water over it, claps it down 
for two seconds, and within five seconds from 
the time the word “ Go” was given, he starts 
to run. 

“Wait! Wait!” calls out the judge. 
“ You have to eat it.” 

With a look of disgust, the man of sharp 
practice looks at the raw dough in his hand 
and nibbles at it, taking furtive glances at 
the judge in the hope of catching him 
napping, 80 that he may dispose of the un- 
savoury mass by some other method than by 
putting it down his throat. But the judge 
is teo much for him and disqualities him 
promptly. 

To win by foul means seems to he the idea 
of the competitors, with one exception. This 
man has kneaded his little dough thoroughly, 
beaten it out to the size of a dinner plate, 
put it on his fire, turned it neatly with his 
little wooden sticks, and produced a nicely 
brown chappati in a very shoit time. 

But so engrossed has he been that he has 
not noticed that every other competitor has 
started long ago, that most of them have 
even finished the course and a few are 
rapidly returning to the starting place where 
the finish is to take place. ‘“‘Run! Run!” 
cry out the crowd to him. He looks dis- 
gusted. After all his efforts, his undoubted 
skill and quickness in bread-making have 
been thrown away, and his face shows how 
keenly he feels the disappointment. The 
crowd still cry to him “Run! Run!” A 
smile of comprehension creeps over his face, 
he quickly munches his chappdti, and as the 
last of his comrades run up, he starts at a 
leisurely trot round the course, confident of 
winning the prize; as he does, for all the 
others have been disqualified for unfair 
practices. 

The next step in our downward scale is a 
race for the wives of the camp followers. A 
group of well-made and comely young 
women come forward. Each is dressed in a 
picturesque sdri, a piece of muslin eight 
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yards long. which serves as petticoat, is 
eared round the upper part of the body. 
and end: as a heai-dress. Some of the 
farts are red, others and the cola 
made trom, vor yes are soft and bl 
harmonic Each lady has on her head 


we ( 


ill tenes. 
wav they ran ia re- 
aching out of the eha‘ti 
" ied by her neighoonr, 
whom she in turn tries to jest'« too. A few 
merry sprites are keen on making sport ont 
of the proceeding, and more for 
getting a neighbour a dren ng than for 
winning the race themsely 

It is an am 2 spectacle, but the last 
item haz an element of even greater amuo:- 


L 


aw Wat 0’ the Wood, the King’s forester ; 
There is never a squire or clown 

But has heard of me and my ranyers free, 
From Sher-xood to London town. 

My vale is wide by Sherwood side, 
And my word as good as law goes; 

I keep the King’s deer from scat nd fear, 
And own no man lord, as the saw goes. 


It 


While the town is deep in idle sleep 
Tam up with the blink of dawn; 
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ment. The small bors, the sons of the 
grass-cutters, are towrestle. Each boy, as he 
enters ihe ring, divests hirnself of the gar- 
mnt which serves him for coat, waistcoat, 
irt, and, inds-d, all his other garments. 


if an indu 
hone co 
vy of the 


mption. 
pectators, the master of the 
3 out: 
Take otf your clothes.” 
Where are the clothes ? 
mazement, and see each boy struggiing at 
a mysterious cord which is tied round his 
waist ani helps to support a tiny strip of 
cloth which constitute his everydar suit. 
Tnat is one explanation of the use of this 
corl. There is another. I have heard it 
>pok:n of asa nice gauje. The fond mamma 


THE KINGS DEER. 
By Ropret RicHagpsox, B.A. 
(With Mlastration by WH. Warxtn) 


Ere the first sun-flush my buskins brush 
The dew from the gleaming lawn. 

And a horn of that same forest wine 
Is my earliest morning draught ; 

Till my task be done at set of sun 
No headier cup is quaffed. 


nr. 


Who keeps the deer of our noble King, 
He needs shrewd head and eyes; 

For the forest knows right wily foes 
To take him by surprise. 

Betimes and late they lie in wait; 
But, by my yew bow good, 


little brown cuticles are polished to . 
shining point with oil—castor-oil preferred _ 
nt doctor has given a dose for . 
To the surprise of . 


We lcok in. 


ties the string at a certam tightmess. so that 
her san may know. as he expands to meet :: 
that he has had enoagk dinner! 

Some advantage might be gaimed by 3 
competitor if this cord was left on. so ti- 
liule iais are keen to get rid of it, and sosc 
they are ready, ciad in the bright sen. 
beams which shine down from the blaz:-- 
sun. 

Indian wrestling is un‘ike ours in its rales. 
but the object is the same —t place ore = 
opponent on his back. Thev bave to work 
for their grips. and so they cften get aici: 
down on their faces oppu 
they strive to secure the A 
gives so peat an advamtage. None of thie 
eight and nine vear olds are experts. bat 
set about their business as ii taey knew es-7 
trick of the puhlaxcda’s (professional wie. 
ler’s) trade. 


$a I 


They early rise who think to mate 
Their wits with Wat o’ the Wood. 


i. 


No fate nor fear the forester recks 
Beneath God's blameless sky ; 

And the only cares his soul that vex 
Are the raiders wary and slvr. 

But, there, they need good luck indccd, 
Swift foot, and little gear, 

Who shall ’scape scot-free from my men 27d 


me, 
And harry the Kino’s own deer, 
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OUR. PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Nesta Division (age 17 years), 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
ALEXANDER Wast, 7 Glebe Purk, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES. 
First Grade, 
Craruts Dams, High Street, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 
Berxarp R. Beckett, * The Willows,” Highticl 
Saltley, Birmingham. 
¢.S. Monnis, High Street, March. 


Jd Road, 


¥. R. Voppes, Station Villa, Hatticll, Herts, 

Witte G. Muneprri, 45 Ashville Road, Leyton. 
stone. 

ARCHIBALD A. Epaexps, Victoria Street, Ventnor, 


EpitH Axwie Cocrs, 10 Southgate Street, (iloncester. 
Brssik G, Dickson, 9 India Street, Edinbut 
J. W. Curtis, 79 Grange Road, Plaistow, E 


A. L. Toucuxn, 20 Union Street, Salcombe, 5. Devon, 
Second Grade, 
Sawes H. Camya, 207 Main Street, Mary hill, 


Glasgow. 

Groreixa T. HuGnes, Barntown House, Wexfor-! 

Sipser H. Newaray, 33 Cologne Road, New Wi 
worth, 8.W, 

HB. A. Lewss Dax, 264 Walthall Street, Crewe, 
Cheshire. 

Joun Cuank, 214 Amburst Road, Hackney, NE. 

LEONARD ADAMB, 3 High Street, Ryde, 1.W 

C. H. Cosny, West Thurrock, near Grays, Esse 

A. M. Hexpgrsoy. c.o. Mrs, Leath, Jam 
Dunfermline, Scotian. 

G. H. Lxuatx, 17 Russell Street, Covent ¢ 
wc. 

Jons Byaort, 1 Macaulay Street, Grimsby. 

Hewny Hout, 364 Dickinson Road, Longsight. 

Jos THOMAS, 25 Fairfoot Roa 

H. Mowat Jones, 1 Killieser Avenue, 


Wg- 


Telforl Park, 


Third 


James F. Mor, Ladybrand, 0. 

HL J. Doxarpsos, 97 Kenmure 
Glasgow. 

AL¥neD G. Moss, 5 Denmark Terrace, Barking Road, 
East Ham, 5. 

‘T. H. Marti, 18 Ashmore Road, St. Peter's Park, w. 
ALEXANDER WARNOCK, 35 North Street, Mungo sireet, 
Townhead, Ulasgow. 

A.C. PitRRAM, 72 Crawley Roal, Luton, Beds, 

Trevor Lisaiey, The Vicarage, Hertford, Herts, 

EL H. Simpson, 126 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 

L. W. Marcnant, 61 Medora Road, Brixton Hill, 
s.W, 

Groncr R. Stonnan, 151 Hill Street, 
Glasgow. 

Tromas DELL, Jun., Stratton, Cornwall. 

C.J. Paxs, 27 Heaton Grove, Bradforl, Yorks. 

JANE Ricitarps, 80 Plassey Street, Penarth, near 

diff. 

Ina M. Hawkay, 66 Monmouth Street, Bridgwater. 

W. KeRsLakr, 1 Devonshire Place, Barkins Road, 
Plaistow, 

WILtiaAM Mantix, Royal Academical 
Belfast. 

MapeE.ive Hatt, Oakfield, Caversham, Reading. 

F. B.C. Germay, Trinity Villas, Avenue Two, Dover- 
court, Essex. 

Isaac Bowngy, 5 GlensiJe, Mannamead, Plymouth, 

F. Norman Chatwortity, 73 Clayton Road, Peckham, 
aE 

Axtrur B. Luca, 36 Lebanon Gardens, Waudsworth, 

E. B. BARRINGTON, 11 Bathurst Strect, Sussex Square, 
Bayswater. 

FPLorgXcE EB, Witkrry, West Street, Bourn, Lincoln- 
shire. 

E. H. DrumMOND, 68 Dunsmure Road, Stamford Hill, x. 

Enxeat Wriuut, 8 Beverley Avenue, Lady Pit Lane, 

3. 

MILprep Braleey, 2 and 4 High Street, Walthamstow. 

‘LC. Tuomas, 84 High Street, Barry. 

ARTnRuR E. PARKsR, 181 The Grove, Camberwell, #.£. 

‘HE. M. Erngansortoy, Crown Pits, Godalming. 

ALrrep H. Wus0x, 63 Auburn Terrace, Belfast. 

F. T. Goopmax, Wolverieigh, Halesowen, 
Birmingham. 


, South Afri 
Street, Polloashiehls, 


Garnethill, 


Institution, 


near 
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IV.—Handwriting. 


[Continued from p. 814.] 


Tryre Divistoy (age 18 years). 
Prites—Ws. 6d, each. 


CATHERIN s Venxox, Ho'mleigh, Dunstab'e, 


Ledfordshire. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Walter Street, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


Jous W. Sts 


SLETON, 7 


Hennenr PL Siarmanx, The Beeches, March. 
Titomas P. Hanntison, Overdale, Aylestone, Leicester- 
shire. 


TitoMas MansHat, 254 Liverpool Road, N. 

Jous W. Prorerrt, 16 Ffymongrew Road, Rhyl, N 
Wales. 

Axpniw M. JEFFREY, Piell Heath Nursery, Uxbridge. 

James Ricuanvs, 80 Plassey Street, Penarth, near 
Cardiff. 

Wa. H. Piters, 10 Hastings Terrace, Wigston Street, 
Leicester. 

Fierneny Socrit, 95 Cowling Road, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire. 

Herpent KRM, 51 Ripon Street, Lincoln. 

Auick REDMAN, 4 Uxbridge Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 

P._L. Kxyowses, 131 Birchfield Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, 

P. J. Mannos, 10 Arlington Villas, Clifton, Bristol. 

F. F. Konxe, Chartered Bank of India, Assam and 
China, Bombay, 

ARTUCR ATLEE, Burntwood, Bedfordwell Road, Enst- 
bourne. 


. Green Cliff, Honley, near Hudders- 


TT, Bank of Scotland, Kirkealdy, N.B. 

PEncy C. Mavitew, 4 Princess Road, Selhurst, 8.5 

Joserit WALTON, 10 Race Street, Newcastle-on-Ty ne. 

Many H. Cosmmoven, Park Lea, Blanefield, 

GenaroIve HaRonp, Park Street, Bridzend, 
morgan. 


Larniser 
Sy-luey, 


Gla 


A. CuILDR. St. 
New South Wales, 


Thomas’ Vicarage, North 


ELEVENTH Division (ages 19 and 20 pears). 
First Prize—Half-a-Guinen. 


Lrosarp Hatstean (aged 19),8 Buxton Street, Lee 
Mount, Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Jous H. Ayres, 12 London Place, Oxford. 

Jouy Carnet, 75 New Brandling Street, Monkwear- 
mouth, Sunderland, 

Les_ik W. Brak, Harborne, Birmingham. 

G, Drixkwarer, 21 Montague Road, Dalston, y, 

GroRGK ANDERSON, 32 Portugal Street, South “side, 
Glasgow. 

H. O. PALMER, 10 Selhurst Place, South Norwood, 8.5. 

Mavp Wortena, Thoresby, Shortlands, Kent. 

Atynep Frost, 10 Greenland Street, Camden Town, 
NW. 

Joun CnanxpDtes, 12 Tower Street, Portobello, Edin- 
burgh. 

WaALren Brown, 222 Well Street, South Hackney, NF. 

W. V. Beurasty, 2 Claremont Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, 

James Prick, Gobowen, near Oswestry, Salop. 

Enxest Lovk, 222 King’s Road, Reading. 

W. E. Brack, 6 Manning Street, Nottingham. 

Gkorak E. PARR, 8 Chestnut Road, West Norwood, 

Joun Larter, 12 Maryhall Strect, Kirkealdy, N.B. 

G. A. Roptxsox, Internal Revenue Department, 
Brown's Town, Jamaica, W.1. 

THomas Patan, 2 Gloucester Street, Brunswick 
Square, Bristol. 

Wn. Hy. Lampre, 24 Sandbourne Road, Brockley, 8.8. 

Anvaur Haysxit, Cambrian Institution, Swansea, 

ENnEL C. Rxxn, c.o. Rev. 8. Hope, Eastville Vicarage, 
Boston. 

R, Marrianp, 6 Park Circus, Ayr. 

Artuur (, ARNOLD, The Steps, Raglan, Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 

Hersert O. Jupn, 124 Chancery Lane, w.c. 

Dora BaRNARD, Errard Street, Ballarat. 

CHARL® W. Coomrs, Pilmuir, Torquay, South Devon. 

Sipyzy Saxxn, 37 Church Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

C. J. Clank, Chadwell Heath, Essex. 

W. J. Rocens, Bernard Street, Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

Puaramoxp L. Courtenay, Barry's Lane, Padstow. 


151 Victoria Park Road, South 


oo 
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Many K. Viner, 6 Victoria Villas, Ethelbert Road, 
Wimbledon, 

MarGanst J. JENKIN, Trewirgie, Redruth, 

Eaity Woisky, 7 Gledhow Terrace, South Kensington. 


C. MC. LanGronb, St. Vincent's Parade, Hotwells, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


Joux Rontxson, 78 Monday Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
MARIANNE HAnotn, 31 Park Street, Bridgend. 
Entzanerie B. Morr, Heather Grange, Skenes Creek, 
‘Apollo Bay, Victoria, Australia, 
E, W. Banker, East Street, Ipswich, Queensland. 
HELEN WELCH, 15 Windsor Place, Plymouth, 
GWENDOLEN CHaFy, Rous Lench Court, Evesham. 
FRaNk Hows, Ayuho Station, near Banbury. 
Norman STOCKDALE, Regent Road, Gosforth, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
EpitH M. Da.e-Guossop, Melbourne, Bexley Heath. 
W. H. Wurrk KestEit, 85 James Street, Devonport, 


TWELFTH DIVISION (ages 21-34 years). 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 


Gronae Wittias ENGLAND (aged 22), 32 Vicarage 
Toad, Wollaston, Stourbridge | 


CERTIFICATES, 


F. E. SANDERS, c.0. Mr. Rinder, Fore Street, Topsham, 
Exeter. 


Waman Bapast MANDNLE, Girgaum, near Cattle 
Pound, Bombay, India. 
Henent A. TAYLor, 23 King Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 


Hesny A. Part, 8 Chestnut Road, West Norwood, 8.%. 

Fionesce W. Wattos, The Cedars, Stanway, near Col- 
chester. 

STANLKY GERRARD, 85 Handbridge, Chester. 

W. J. BapENocn HALxy, 4 Raebery Street, Glasgow. 

Bexsamin Howntt, ¢.0, Schellenberg aud Poynton, 
Durban, Natal, S.A. 

Davin H. Atta, Thornbank, Bothwell. 

Josep Jou: 23 Lune Street, Skerton, Lancaster. 

EN, 21 Cawley Road, Victoria Park, x.E. 

80N, 11 Afton Crescent, Bellahouston 


J. Grirerrit, Ravenglass, Cumberland. 

W. R. Giane, 39 Seething Lane, &.c. 

Sipxey W, Sampson, 37 Clova Road, Forest Gate. 

9 Womersley load, Hornsey, ¥. 

Mantos Tayion, Sunnyside, Chesterton Road, Cam- 
pridy 

MAnGveRtrE Wuerkat, The Ferns, Addington Grove, 
Sydenham, s.k. 

EMANUEL J, MISAELIDES, Bible Depot, Smyrna, 

THoMAS Gnirriris, 64 Manor Place, Walworth, 8.5. 

Grorcina M. Jenn, Fairyfield, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Ayes Mure, WHEREAT, The Ferns, Addington 
Grove, Sydeubam, 8 

Cernas C, YounG, 36 Market Place, Hull. 

Jessy Hanpwick, Woodheyes Park, Ashton-on-Mersey. 

AGnrs HuGGert, 27 Keere Street, Lewes. 

Many AGNES WyLIG, 5 Glenan Gardens, Helensburgh, 
NB. 


Frsrat W. Boore, 80 Boundary Street, Hanley, Staffs, 

J. MARGARET Fisirr, Dingley, Market Harborough. 

Epwenxp WALLER, 8 Bylvan Villas, Chitt’s Hill, Wood 
Green, 

M. Bransitaw, 189 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Canada, 

G. A. Wycugnixy, 98 Grosvenor Street, Balaclava, 
Victoria. 

J. B, GintinG, 53 Eccles Street, Dublin. 


ECTION, 


OVER-AGE SI 
StratronD J. Dainkwarer, 21 Montague Road, Dal- 
ston, 
Ront. H. Gray, 31 High Street, Brechin, N.B. 
Saran Curr, 47 Victorian Road, Headingley, Leeds. 
Joux DnixxwaTer, 9 Livingstone Place, Maindee, 
‘Newport, Mon. 
ELM. Lippe, 17 St. Clair Street, off Nev 
Glasgow. 
Atynup BECKETT, 68 Milton,Street, Walsall, Staffs. 
Many W. J. SHILLETO, 7 Prince's Terrace, Oxton, Birk- 
enhead. 
Eprrn E. Swret, 100 Highbury New Park. 
Ricwarp Yates, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canala, 
Liuuz THomrson, 9 Regent Square, Doncaster. 
Euiza BEVAN, Marlboro’ Villa, Coventry Road, Bir- 
mingham. 


City Road, 


*,* The Awards in the remaining Competition Subjects will appear in Early Numbers of our Next Volume. 
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OUR GREAT BANKS, AND HOW TO ENTER THEM. 


T™ conditions of service in a co!onial 
bank differ considerably from those in 
an English one, whether in London or the 
country. The main reason for this is the 
fact that a clerk in entering a colonial 
bank has usually in view the prospect of 
ultimately going into exile. This being the 
case, it is natural that somewhat better terms 
should be offered by these banks than those 
usually obtainable by clerks in their native 
country. Consequently the rate of payment 
and the chances of promotion are both a 
little better than in England, while the work 
is seldom heavier, and often much easier, 
than that required at least in London 
banks. A lad therefore who can get into a 
colonial bank, and is willing to bind himself 
to go abroad whenever required, will find 
himself considerably better off than he would 
be in any but the very best of English 
banks. 

With regard to the nature of the work 
little more need be siid than that it requires 
the same qualities of accuracy and persever- 
ance that are essential in country banks in 
England, the duties that have to be performed 
being somewhat similar, though varying, of 
course, according to the peculiarities of the 
locality. 

The higher qualities, required by clerks 
who are selected to take a part in the man- 
agement, will be much the same as at home, 
the power to judge of the personal character 
and commercial stability of clients, and the 
gift of administrative ability being just as 
useful abroad as in England; while in 
addition to these a certain amount of per- 
sonal courage is occasionally essential ; and 
an enterprising spirit is more desirable than 
it would be in our old-fashioned country. 

Of course there is plenty of monotonous 
and humdrum work; such as keeping the 
accounts of the clients, arranging for the 
transmission of money from one town to 
another, or to England, calculating rates of 
exchange and of interest on loans and 
deposits. 

At some colonial banks (in South Africa 
for instance) the telegraphic system of trans- 
mitting credit is in use, so that some 
acquaintance with telegraphy may be use- 
fal. 

Cash has to be received and paid away, 
loans and discounts granted, and deposits 
received, just as in England; except that 
with regard to deposits it is usual to receive 
them only for long periods; and to allow a 
much higher rate than that customary at 
home. 

The commercial depression from which 
we have been suffering in England so long 
has also been felt in our colonies, not only 
in Australia, where it has been accompanied 
by actual panic, but in British Columbia 
and other northern colonies, so that the 
opportunities for going out into such banks 
as the Bank of British Columbia, etc., are 
now scarcer than usual, and it may be some 
years before our trade resumes its usual 
healthy growth. 

Turning from generalities to particulars, I 
will take four or five typical colonial banks 
and give some details concerning the way to 
attemot entering, etc. 

The Colonial Bank, in Bishopsgate Street, 
London, has seven branches and eleven 
agencies. The branches are at Antigua, 
Barbados, Berbice, Demerara, Dominica, 
Grenada and Jamaica (Kingston); and the 
agencies at Falmouth, Montego Bay, Savanna 
la Mar, St. Ann’s Bay, Martinique, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucie, St. Vincent, St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and Trinidad. 


IV. COLONIAL BANKS, 


Juniors in this bank are appointed at the 
comparatively high salary of eighty pounds, 
which remains the same as long as the clerk 
is in England. Before entering he is expected 
to have had two or three years’ experience, 
either in an office or bank, so that a clerk 
does not usually get in till he is eighteen or 
twenty ; but no limit of age is stated on the 
application form. This is a printed docu- 
ment, into which the following particulars 
have to be filled ; 

Name in full, and aidress, 

When and where born ? 

Where educated ? 

Married or single? 

Whether or not parenta are living ? 

Occnpetion, or lute occupation, of father. 

Have you any knowledge of foreign languages ? 

What knowlelge have you of book-keeping ? 

Is your health good? (A medical certificate may be 
required.) 

‘Are you willing to go to the West Iudies? 

‘Are you free from debt ? 

State your present or late occupation. How long 
yon were in it, and why leaving? 

Also previons occupation, if anv. 

Give names of your referees; also occupation. 

On arrival at the West Indies the salary 
given is either 1701. a year, rising to 2001., 
2001. rising to 2801., or 2201. rising to 2501. ; 
according to the nature of the branch at 
which the clerk is placed. 

After five years, if approved, an increase 
of 201. a year is given, with certain additions, 
after further service, if approved. 

After three years in the West Indies each 
clerk is required to join the bank Life 
Assurance, by taking out a policy in the 
Standard Life Office for 800/. for a clerk, 
6002. for an accountant, or 1,000l. for a 
manager. Two-thirds of the annual premium 
for this is paid by the bank. 

It is necessary to find security for 1,0002. 
in the “Colonial and Foreign Banks Guar- 
antee Fund’’; and this has to be increased 
on promotion. 

A rule forbids any clerk to marry unless 
“the parties’’ have 4001. a year assured 
income. This, it must be remembered, would 
probably be equivalent to about 2001. at 
home. 

501. is advanced for passage-money, and 
this has to be repaid, if the clerk voluntarily 
quits the bank’s service, at the rate of 101. 
for every year short of five years’ service. 

It is, of course, necessary that a clerk 
should declare himself willing to go to the 
West Indies. 

Somewhat lengthy particulars are given 
of this bank, because they will indicate 
roughly what the conditions of service are in 
most other colonial banks, with some im- 
portant differences which will be pointed out. 

Next on our list is the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China (which. by the 
way, has no branch in Australia). The head 
office of this bank is in Threadneedle Street, 
and it has sixteen branches in India, China, 
etc.—at Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Co- 
lombo, Penang, Thaiping, Delhi (Sumatra), 
Singapore, Kwala Lumpor, Batavia, Soura- 
baya, Manila, Hongkong, Foochow, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama. 

The clerks usually enter at about 19 or 20, 
and should have been in an office or bank 
two or three years first. 

The salaries are so arranged that each 
clerk shall, if at all competent, reach 1001. a 
year by the time he is 21; and after this he 
will usually have an increase of about 10/. 
once a year. 

It is not essential here that every clerk 
entering should be willing to go abroad ; but 
prospects are decidedly better, on the aver- 
age, for those who decide to go when oppor- 
tunities occur 


A clerk who has been in a bank (such as 
the London and South-Western or the 
National Provincial) has a better chance of 
succeeding here than one whose experience 
is only that of a merchant's office. Some 
knowledge of the subjects treated at the 
“ Gilbart ” lectures is also appreciated by the 
authorities. 

Application forms are not issued, but a 
letter of application has, of course, to be sent 
containing the more important of the parti- 
culars usually given on a form. 

Good health is an essential qualification, 
especially for such clerks as wish to go to 
India; and temperate habits are equally im- 
portant. 

This may be taken as applicable to all 
colonial banks, except that robust health is 
not so necessary in the South African or 
Australian banks —in the former indeed many 
clerks are able to work who could not have 
lived had they remained in England. In some 
parts of Australia also the climate is favour- 
able for those suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints. 

To return to our list. The Bank of Africa, 
in Cannon Street, has twenty-four branches 
in Africa. and employs a very good class of 
clerks, but the salaries offered to juniors are 
naturally somewhat less than in the Colonial 
or the Chartered, where the climate to be 
encountered is a disadvantage. Lads are 
received in some cases at an early age; and 
the salaries on entering vary from 26l. to 
1751, according to age and qualifications. 

The other conditions of service are similar 
to those in other colonial banks. 

A guarantee is required to be obtained from 
the A Colonial and Foreign Banks Guarantee 
Fund.” 

The hours of work differ but little from 
those at home. At inland branches they are 
generally considered easier than in those on 
the coast. 

Much importance is attached to the parent- 
age, education, and address of candidates. 
Good character is of course essential; and 
handwriting must be clear. 

If qualitications are adequate prospects are 
good, promotion being more rapid than at 
home. 

The Bank of British Columbia, in Lombard 
Street, is a flourishing bank, and treats its 
clerks well. It has branches at Victoris, 
Nanaimo, Kamloops, New Westminster, Nel- 
son, and Vancouver, San Francisco, Portland 
(Oregon), Leattle, and Tacoma (Washington, 

.3.) 

Apprentices are received in some cases, on 
a similar principle to that adopted by the 
National Provincial, but clerks are also taken 
at a later age. i? 

The salaries paid are somewhat similar to 
those in the Colonial, and the clerks enter- 
ing are expected to go abroad when required. 
Some of the branches of this bank are in 
rather remote regions, and clerks who are 
fond of shooting and other gport enjoy special 
facilities. Large game (such as bear) is now 
very scarce; and sportsmen have to be con- 
tent with less exciting shooting. Salmonand 
trout are plentiful in some districts: the 
former were very abundant in Vancoover 
Island, absolutely crowding the rivers. 
Unfortunately they would not take a fly, and 
were caught chietly by nets. They are of 
the same species as our English salmon ; but 
are a small variety. 

The climate at most of the branches is 
very pleasant, though the co!d is sometimes 
severe. Just at present the work is only too 
easy, for British Columbia has suffered much 
from the prevailing depression. 


The Bank of New Zealand, at the corner 
of Queen Victoria Street, may complete the 
list of typical colonial banks. It has 84 
branches in New Zealand, five in Australia, 
and one in Fiji. It differs from most of the 
others in that its practice is to take most of 
the clerks quite young—straight from school 
in fact. About 40. a year is usually paid to 
begin with, and that may be considered very 
liberal for such very raw. material. 

A lad who enters this bank must be pre- 
pared to find much to learn about New 
Zealand produce, and will have to work hard 
before his preliminary training will be com- 
pleted. 

The prospects, as far as salaries are con- 
cerned, may be less brilliant at this bank 
than in some of those previously mentioned ; 
but the lovely climate must be considered. 
The very large number of clerks employed 
also affords chances of quick promotion te 


I—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garde: 
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py hobbies or fads pay ? Indirectly they undoubtedly 
|) do. They give occupation to the mind and thus 
prevent it from preying on itself. They banish worry and 
vare, because you can’t think of two things at once. 
‘They keep enna at bay. They keep the health up to the 
mark. A good many boys write to us, asking a cure 
for nervousness which shows itself in so many different 
ways, one of its most distressing symptoms being over 
relt-consciousnesa, which leas to a distaste for or aver- 
sion to society. Of course, these boys ex us to pre. 
scribe medicine for them. Let me tell them here that 
the best physic in the world is afad. Take np some 
hobby that will give you an interest in life, and one fine 
morning you will be so well in health that there would 
be no possibility of getting you to believe that onl 

: few months ago you were as nervous as w sic! 

itten, 

But directly, do hobbies pay? A hobby all the year 
round should pay its way. If you are, for instance, a 
stock-breeder, if only of rabbits, you should not be out. 
of pocket by them. Nor wil you. if you study economy, 
if you keep a note-book, and If you read up your subject, 
and feed and treat aright. I shall say no more on this 
subject. Only, boys, if you have lost in one way, if you 
have even been out of pocket by your fad or fancy during 
the pest B.O.P. year, just remember how much good 
it has done you indirectly. Besides, our losses in stock- 
keeping must not all be put down to bad luck, because 
we really have ourselves to blame for most of them. 


Tue Pouttry Rux.—The advice I gave at the end of 
‘ast month's paragraph on poultry is quite apylicable 
w this; so if you haven't yet made your birds coxy 
wgainst coming bad weather, the sooner you do so the 
vetter, Adust bath you will find the birds enjoy, on 
ne days in October and November, quite as much as 
n July. But it should be inthe dry, yet exposed toany 
sunshine that Providence may treat us to. 

f I were a new hand, and thinking of taking up 
‘owls as a fancy, I should consider October aa good @ 
wonth as aug for beginning to make arrangements for 
heir keep. Well, as we have a great many new readers 
vining us with thecommencement of every year, I don't 
hink I ean do better than give you in Doings for Nove- 
ver a few hints on the rudiments of poultry-keeping. I 
shall make @ note of this, and you older lads can tell 
sounger friends Iam going to do thie You will thus 
2¢ doing good, becanse no boy nec ever expect to grow 
«big strong man who doesn't real his B.0.P. There ! 


THE Piggon Lort.—You have done your cleaning-up 
suppose. No? Well, begin at once. Chooxe a good 
lay with bright sunshine, if possible, and first and 
oremont after placing your biris out of the way and 
naafety, scrape and brash well. Then, after that, serub. 
‘se a good disinfectant soap, and some non-poisonons 
lisinfectant afterwards, such as Sanitas. Birds don't 
ike bad smells, and Sanitas brings with it the sweet 
dour of pine-trees—is a perfume indeed. 

Don't be afraid to scrub well when you are about it. 
‘se @ streng hard brush. You needn't put on your 
junday clothes while at this work, nor patent-leather 
wots, Well, having done everything, let the air into 
he place. It must be thorouglily dry before the birds 
‘ome back, and fresh water and fresh gravel put down, 
ilso well-fillect hoppers. Let me repent what I said in 
september's Doings, “the greatest enemies to dieense 
we light and fresh air.” 
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clever lads. Good health is of course an 
advantage; while the same degree of robust- 
ness needed for an eastern bank is not essen- 
tial. 

The usual particulars must be given in a 
letter of application; and I have reason to 
believe that thoroughly well qualified candi- 
dates have some chance. although they can- 
not obtain that “introduction by a director” 
usually so all but imperative for anyone 
aspiring to a bank clerkship. 

In conclusion, 1 may point out that, by 
referring to the list of directors given in the 
advertisement of each bank in the Post-Office 
Directory, any ladcan find out whether or not 
any friends of his, or his father’s, are on the 
directorate. This may easily be the case 
without the knowledge of the lad in question, 
as many a merchant is a director of various 
banks while also actively engaged in his own 
business. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


‘THE AviARY.—Prevention is better than cure. That 
is an old saw, you will tel me. Yes, true ; but old saws, 
if good saws, cannot be too often said. Prevention is 
certainly better than cure as regards the ailments of 
the aviary. If bird is ill, no matter from what trou- 
ble, your first thought should not be, “ What can I get to 


make my pet well again ?” for as often as not medicine 
will not do it. And at the best, medicine is only ha f 
the battle. You should consider wherein you have 
erred in your feeding and general treatment, and 


whether the air in the room is wholesome or not. Here 
in a wrinkle worth remembering. Change of air, 
secured by taking the cage into a bright, cheerful, 
well-aired room, and a return to proper and careful 
management, wil generally in a few days or a week 
res ore almost any bird to health. Never give tonics of 
any kind to your canary when he isoff his feed a bit, and 
therefore feverish. Avoid advertised remedies, There 
are bird-quacks as well as human-quacks, and they are 
all bad. 


Tne Ransrray.—You have got to consider now, my 
Ind, how best to make your bunnies comfortable for the 
coming winter. Already the nights are getting long 
and cold and dark; euili on fine days the hutch may be 
out of doors, and the inmates may be treated to a ran 
on the grass, If you take your hutches in, be sure to 
place them in a place where, although protected from 
cold draughts, they may have plenty of light. This is 
most essential to the health of atl rabbits. 

Do not keep more stock than you really want. 
Never overcrowd a hutch. Qn the other hand, I know 
many little boys, and litt e girls also, who keep only one 
rabbit asa pet. Let me tell them that this is wrong 
and cruel, Every animal should have as a companion 
one of its own kind, else is its life only one long spell of 
solitary confinement. Do not forget to feel regularly 
and well, and give frequent changes, And iet the 
butches be sweet and the bedding dry. 


Tur Kexnet.—I said in iast month's Doings that 
the scraps of the table would do for little dogs. This 
is true, but at the same time these should be made up 
into a meal. Do not give too much fat, and let every- 
thing be sweet. Now that the days are short, give 
abundant exe-cise. Let the dog romp and play, and 
do you romp and play with him. Tue exercise will do 
you as much good as the dog. 

If your dog Is kept in a kennel out of doors, plenty 
of dry bedding is a sine gud no7, and sev that you don't 
pat the dog on top of the damp. I hive known 
outdoor kennels that were not cleaned out once a 
month, and found the under layer of bedding caked, 
hard, and damp, and black. How can a poor dog be 
well who sleeps on such a bel ? 


THr GAnDkN.—I have always anid that October was 
& good month to plan out gardens, November wonld 
do, but there in a likelihood of the weather not being 
20 goo. Now get a book of some kind, or better still, 
read our back volumes, and I wid give you more hints 
next month, 


11.—Natural History, 
By rae Rev. Tueopore Woon, F.£.s. 


Ip only October lnsted @ little longer, and if the days 
were not quite so short, and, ubvve all, if we did not 
feel that winter was 40 terribly close at hand, it would 
be almost the pleasantest month in the whole year. 
Even with these drawbacks it fs delightful enough, and 
during the first fortnight, at any rate, there is plenty 
to be done out of doors, 
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If none of the names are known, of course: 
the chance of getting a berth will be some- 
what remote; but a large customer has 
sometimes great influence at a bank, and 
the same may be said of a large shareholder. 

Failing these, the only way is to write 
briefly and clearly, stating your qualifica- 
tions, ete., to any bank selected—or perhaps 
to several—and to take the chance of some 
day getting a reply. Personal application, 
without an introduction, is almost certain to 
be useless. 

Above everything, be careful to qualify 
yourself as thoroughly as you can; as that. 
will be an advantage to you in any case, 
whether you ultimately succeed in your 
efforts or have to be content with some po- 
sition less to your taste, but in which 
perhaps you may be quite as useful and 
equally happy. 

(THE END.) 


Ourpoor Wonx.— Birds.—October sees the very last 
of the summer visitors, most of whom have already 
taken their departure. But the chiff-chaff generally 
stays until the early part of this month, and a few 
swallows and martins—probably young and foolish— 
are sure to be left behind. It is strange that in many 
parte of the country the old superstition still lingers. 
‘that these, and indeed all others of their kith and kin, 
cling together in ball-like clusters by means of beaks 
and feet, and so live through the winter ut the bottoms. 
of ponds and rivers! 

the other hand, winter visitors are coming in. 
Some of these are constant to a day, like the woodcock,. 
which seems to consult the calendar very carefully, and 
always turns up about the 19th. If you live near the 
sea where these birds land, you can capture them with- 
out difficulty, for they are quite done up for a few 
hours after urrival, and have scarcely a flutter left in 
them. Also it is wel to be on terms with the 
ke of a lighthouse, for numbers of migrating birds. 
dash themselves to death against the lamps at night, 
so that you will often have the chance of obtaining 
good specimens without having to kill them on your 
‘own account. 

Insects.—Now is the best time for working ivy- 
bloom, whoee attractions, to the night-flying moths, 
exceed even those of “mugar.” You had better not 
trouble about # net, unless you have a companion to 
carry it, fer one hand must hold the lantern, while the: 
other will be occupied in pill-boxing. I don't know 
any way ot collecting that fills one’s boxes so quickly 
8 working ivy-bloom on a warm evening. Every 
blossom, sometimes, is occupied by two or three moths, 
while others are tlying excitedly around, waiting for 
some of the revel'ers to fall helplessly to the ground 
and leave their places vacant. And though this isa 
sight that one only sces now and then, yet = good 
stretch of blossom on a mild evening will always 
furnish moths enough to give one plenty of occupation 
in the way of setting on the morrow, 

The blossoms should not be shaken, unless they are 
quite out of reach. In that case take a sheet with you, 
spread it below, and do the shaking very carefully with, 
a long forkel stick. Asa rule, moths captured at ivy 
are perfectly quiet in the pill-box, and may safely be: 
left alive until next day. But for choice specimens i 
in as well to carry a killing-bottle, from which they ma: 
be removed to a collecting box as soon as they are dead. 

N.B.—The best collecting boxes for this purpose are 
mule of zinc, so that the cork may be damped and the 
specimens kept in good condition for setting. If an 
ordinary wooden box is used, some of the butterMes, 
aud nearly all the gcometers, are almost sure to become 
dry an/l stiff before one reaches home ; and an insect that. 
has been relaxed and tten set is very liable to “ spring.” 

If there is no ivy-blosrom in the neighbourhood, keep 
the treacle-pot going until the firet frosts put an end to 
night-work altogether. Look out for “Thorns” on 
street lamps. You will have to climb for them; bat 
several of them are worth tle trouble. 

Begin pupe-digging os early in the month as youcan. 
The great thing is to be beforchand with the mole, wha 
thins out the pups dreadfully before the end of the 
season: and earwigs and woodlice, to say nothing of 
birds, assist him considerably in his mischievous pro- 
ceedings. If you are a beginner, don't expect very much 
at first. You may go out again and again and return 
home without a pupa—my own first “find” was not 
made until my seventh expedition! But success always 
comes with perseverance, and the more experience one. 
gains the more pups one is sure to discover. 

Opinions differ as to whether pupee obtained by dig- 
ging should be covered with mould in the breeding-cage 
ornot. I have never done 80 myself, and find that it. 
answers perfectly well to lay them on a little sand, 
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whieh, once in a week (not oftener), should be lightly 
sprinkled with water. Care must, of course, be taken 
that the pupa themselves are not wetted 

Beetles are still to be got ; but after the middle of the 
month very few will be found, except in their winter 
quarters. I have found that bark work pays very fairly 
until the first frost. Many of the beetles that lie up 
under bark are very sm; > to be carefully 
looked for ; and if they are killed with laurel. they must 
be set not later than the second day after de at On 
, sumny days, many beet! 
and palings ; but in such cas 
very wary, and must t od W 
Some, indeed, are almo 
a few weeks ago, in Daren 


difficulty in catching a little g 
sunni mself on the leayes 0 tumps ina clear- 
ing; and [ only managed it at 1 ng my sweep 
net after the manner of a bat and striking 
sharply at him the moment I 
Ispoor Worx.—/denti This is a troublesome 
ness until one } Uireda fair working kne lu 
of genera and spex and Neu some groups are 
very obscure, Homatota, t », mong the beetles, 
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Harbour mouth, 
asthead tying, 
1 the gentle sc 
r dying. 


FE sailed away from the 
at our 


V With the tlag 


When the sighing 
Sang the dirge 


ailed wherever our 
0 peril her progress staying 
Wherever the winds of the ocean blew, 
Ort of the su Went straying. 


be 


udows we hold so 
Lie fair wutumn weather 

While the of Pe and the’ harvest 
Rolled down from ores together 


We saw t 


in the 


cheer, 


Or, borne from some distant battle-ficl 
In a page of the old romances, 
Camo the sullen ring of the 


And the crash of splinteria 
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comprises about 170 British species, the majority of 
re almost exactly alike ! I need hanily say that 
w collectors tackle them. If 
sto a good collection, your I 
erably lighte but you must al 
that some species run very closely together, that ot 


at 


xtremely variable, and that the males and fe 
are often quite unlike one another. The illustrations 
wman's “ British Buttertli dl Moths” are, for 


y good inde. Coloured plates can 
As far as beetles are con- 


ost part, vel 

m be depended upon. 

|. there is no book with really usefe 

rations ; but Fowler's * British Coleoptera * 
iled description of every specie 


indispensable to studetits who hare 
- of genera 


equired a fair knowle Tn both 


groups, identification te mes easier 

woes on. first the tas 

less; Dut by degrees the 

small differences, and oni 

wway. Even to the end, however, one 
exper meet with “puzzles ;" and, indee 
if it were not for the existence of these, I th 
that inseet ¢ 


its charm, 


XVL 
CULE, 


Then she pierced the bands of the Iron Nort! 
Where the Iee King reigned so grimly 
Whence Winter sweeps in his anger forth, 


And Sol throngh the mist shines dimly, 
east her anchor in sunlit seas, 
Where the Summer smiled unchangin 


trimmed her sheets to the 
O'er the realm of the 


balmy breeze, 
coral ranging. 


ng worl! 
t her; 


But back from the ways of the roll 
Safe Lome hath September bre 

Her snowy sails to the yai 
And the anchor cleave 


Then the Captain cries, as the sho 
O'er the page of the lug-hook beudit 
“The Voyage of VoLumE SIXTERY i 
And here I inscribe 


Tak ENDING 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL with t 
th an unriva list of att: 
the best use of the Prospectus of th 


number, and next week commence 
We would our readers 
New Volume which they will receive 


We complete ov 
a New Volu 
kindly tom, 


with this issue, w of course is the most suita! time in the whole year for new 
subscribers to hy dn hearty “ push off ” is always a henlthy stimulus. 

The splendid Coloured Plates issued with the monthly he year may 
uow be obtained by weekly readers in a neat packet, pris e ent 


The Title-page for the Volume is also included 
As we have so often explicitly stated, 
readers; but this they should find little difficulty in getting done fair charge by 
local bookbinders. We have, however, prepared handsome cases or covers, in which 
1uy bookbinder will insert the numbers er parts at a small charge. These cases cost 
2s. each, and may be obtained through the booksellers in the usmal way. In the pest then 

Pt togat damaged. One grent advantage of using our covers te that the Annual 


hen have a uniform appearance on ono’s bookshelves. 


n the packet, 
aunot undertake binding for our 


Office ; 56 Paternoster Row, London. 
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